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THE 


Parliamentary Debates 


During the Third Session of the Seventh Parliament of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
appointed to meet at Westminster, the Fifth Day of 
February 1822, in the 'Third Year of the Reign of His 
Majesty King GEORGE thie Fourth. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, February 5, 1822. 


Tue Kina’s SpEEcH ON OPENING THE 
Session.] This day his majesty came in 
state to the House of Peers, and being 
seated on the throne, the gentleman usher 
of the black rod was directed to summon 
the Commons to attend. The Commons, 
headed by their Speaker, having presented 
themselves at the bar, his majesty deliver- 
ed the following Speech to both Houses: 
‘«* My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“IT have the satisfaction of informing 
you, that I continue to receive from fo- 
reign powers the strongest assurances of 
their friendly disposition towards this 
country. 

«It is impossible for me not to feel 
deeply interested in any event that may 
have a tendency to disturb the peace of 
Europe. My endeavours have, therefore, 
been directed, in conjunction with my 
Allies, to the settlement of the differences 
which have unfortunately arisen between 
the Court of St. Petersburgh and the 
Ottoman Porte ; and I have reason to en- 
tertain hopes that these differences will be 
satisfactorily adjusted. 

‘In my late visit to Ireland, I derived 
the most sincere gratification from the 
loyalty and attachment manifested by all 
classes of my subjects. 

‘* With this impression, it must be mat- 
ter of the deepest concern to me, that a 
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spirit of outrage which has led to daring 
and systematic violations of the law, has 
arisen, and still prevails in some parts of 
that country. 

“‘ ] am determined to use all the means 
in my power for the protection of the per- 
sons and property of my loyal and peacea- 
ble subjects. And it will be for your im- 
mediate consideration, whether the exist- 
ing laws are sufficient for this purpose. 

Notwithstanding this serious interrup- 
tion of public tranquillity. I have the satis- 
faction of believing that my presence in 
Ireland has been productive of very bene- 
ficial effects; and all descriptions of my 
people may confidently rely upon the just 
and equal administration of the laws, and 
upon my paternal solicitude for their 
welfare. 

«‘ Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

“ It is very gratifying to me to be able 
to inform you, that during the last year 
the revenue has exceeded that of the 
year preceding, and appears to be ina 
course of progressive improvement. 

‘«* T have directed the estimates of the 
current year to be laid before you. They 
have been framed with every attention to 
economy which the circumstances of the 
country will permit ; and it will be satis- 
factory to you to learn, that I have been 
able to make a large reduction in our 
annual expenditure, particularly in our 
Naval and Military establishments, 
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«« My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“J have the greatest pleasure in ac- 
quainting you, that a considerable improve- 
ment has taken place in the course of the 
last year, in the commerce and manufac- 
tures of the United Kingdom, and that I 
can now state them to be, in their impor- 
tant branches, in a very flourishing con- 
dition. 

«« T must at the same time deeply regret 
the depressed state of the agricultural in- 
terest. 

«“ The condition of an interest, so essen- 
tially connected with the prosperity of the 
country, will, of course, attract your early 
attention; and I have the fullest reliance 
on your wisdom in the consideration of 
this important subject. 

*“‘T am persuaded that, in whatever 
measures you may adopt, you will bear 
constantly in mind, that, in the mainte- 
mance of our public credit, all the best 
interests of this kingdom are equally 
involved; and that it is by a steady 
adherence to that principle, that we have 
attained, and can alone expect to preserve, 
our high station amongst the nations of 
the world.” 


His majesty then retired, and the Com- 
mons returned to their own House. 


ADDRESS ON THE Kino’s SPEECH AT 
THE OPENING OF THE Session.] His 
majesty’s Speech being again read by the 
Jord chancellor, and also by the clerk at 
the table, 

The Earl of Roden rose for the purpose 


_of moving an Address of thanks to his ma- 


jesty. He began by observing, that he 
could assure their Jordships, that he sin- 
cerely wished the duty he was about to 
perform,had been undertaken by one better 
able to discharge it, and, in particular, bet- 
ter qualified than he possibly could be, to 
enter into all the details, which the full 
eonsideration of so gracious a communica- 
tion as that which now called for their 
lordships’ attention, required. As the day 
on which he appeared before their lord- 
ships was the first on which he had taken 
his seat in that House, it might, perhaps, 
have been expected that he would have 
waited for a more remote opportunity of 
expressing his sentiments; but he freely 
confessed, that he had undertaken to move 
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the Address with particular satisfaction? 
because he anticipated their lordships 
concurrence in it; seeing that what he 
was about to propose would contain no- 
thing which they or any individual could 
object to. It must have afforded much 
gratification to their lordships, as it would 
do to the country, to hear from his ma- 
jesty, year after year, that he continues 
to receive from foreign powers the strong- 
est assurances of their friendly disposition 
towards this country. It must indeed 
afford much satisfaction to learn, that 
those powers continued to maintain among 
themselves, as well as with us, those ami- 
cable relations which had now subsisted 
for seven years ; and which, after a long 
war, permit the taking advantage of a 
time of peace to cultivate those blessings 
which can alone be secured in a period of 


| repose. But, notwithstanding the friendly 


relations which subsisted among the Eu- 
ropean powers, and the assurances of the 
friendly disposition of foreign powers to- 
wards this country, differences had arisen 
between the court of St. Petersburgh and 
the Porte. Those differences, however, 
his majesty had endeavoured, in conjunc- 
tion with his allies, to reconcile. Hopes, 
it was stated, were entertained that they 
would be satisfactorily adjusted; and he 
was sure their lordships would concur 
with him in wishing that those hopes 
might be speedily realized. But if, unfor- 
tunately, the endeavours to restore a good 
understanding between Russia and the 
Porte should not be successful, their lord- 
ships would, perhaps, be of opinion, that 
the proper line of conduct for the British 
empire to observe, in the first instance, 
was, to keep clear of the dispute, and to 
look on the conflict as distant spectators. 
But, however advisable this course might 
be, a great interest would unavoidably be 
excited by such a contest. For his own 
part, he was free to declare, that he could 
never look on a war between a Turkish 
government and a Christian power with- 
out feeling great anxiety for the result of 
the struggle. It was impossible to look 
on a Christian government, acting on 
Christian principles and influenced by 
Christian motives, engaged in such a con- 
test, without taking a strong interest in 
all the events that might occur. Whether 
the Russian government had, in the dis- 
pute, acted on those principles and mo- 
tives, was a question on which their lord- 
ships were not called upon to pronounce 
any opinion. All that he would propose 
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was, tliat they should return their dutiful 
thanks to his majesty for the exertions 
he had made to preserve tranquillity. 

In alluding to that part of the speech 
which related to the revenue, it was with 
great pleasure he referred their lordships 
to his majesty’s declaration, that, during 
the last year, there has been a considera- 
ble increase in the revenue, and that it 
appeared to be in a course of progressive 
improvement. His majesty had also ac- 
quainted parliament, that a considerable 
improvement had taken place in the ma- 
nufactures and commerce of the country ; 
and that they were, in many important 
branches, in a very prosperous state. This 
was a subject of congratulation in which 
their lordships would be happy to concur 
with him. It was true that the depressed 
state of the agricultural interest was much 
to be regretted and deeply to be deplored. 
In the distress and difficulty produced by 
this depression, their lordships were them- 
selves, in common with all landed pro- 
prietors, involved. Into the state of this 
distress, parliament, he was confident, 
would, without delay, institute a dispas- 
sionate inquiry, and he trusted the result 
would be, if not a total removal of the 
evil, at least a considerable mitigation. 
It was not necessary for him to enter far- 
ther into this important subject at present. 
He-should only observe, that in discussing 
it, or any other question of the kind, it 
would be necessary always to bear in 
mind the duty of preserving public credit. 
Their lordships, he was sure, would never 
allow any feelings of their own interest to 
enter into competition with public faith 
and national honour. He was aware that 
the difficulties with which the agricultural 
interests had to contend were ascribed to 
burthens and national expenditure. He 
was aware that blame was by some at- 
tached to the government, which had, by 
its measures, produced so large an ex- 
penditure ; but what would have been the 
state of the country now, had not those 
measures been resorted to? Without 
such measures, the war certainly eould 
not have been successfully carried on. 
He could not anticipate in his own mind 
what might have been the state of the 
country, had another course been fol- 
lowed ; but he had no doubt that whatever 
saving was practicable would be adopted ; 
and their lordships were ‘assured, that the 
estimates for the year had been framed 
witly every attention to economy which 
the circamstances of the country would 
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permit. The distress of the agricultural 
interest arose in part from difficulties which 
were past. Parliament, he had no doubt, 
would early in the session take the sub- 
ject into consideration; and he was con- 


| fident that no endeavour would be spared 


to apply a remedy. 

His majesty, in his gracious Speech, 
had alluded to his visit to Ireland. Tn 
his majesty’s reception in that country, 
he (lord Roden) had had the pleasure and 
the privilege of participating. His ma- 
jesty was pleased to state, that he had 
derived the most sincere gratification from 
the loyalty and attachment manifested by 
all classes of his Irish subjects. Every 
one who knew the loyalty of Ireland must 
be sensible that such an occasion was cal- 
culated to call for its expression. His 
majesty’s visit, notwithstanding what had 
since occurred, had been and would be 
attended with most advantageous results. 
It had been the means of removing long- 
standing differences and heart-burnings. 
Enmitics which had existed for many 
years had been reconciled. His majesty’s 
parting advice to the Irish people, con- 
veyed in a letter from lord Sidmouth, bad 
been followed by most beneficial effects. 
With regard to what had been stated from 
the throne on the condition of Ireland, 
he might be permitted to say, that in that 
part of the Speech he felt himself more 
deeply interested than any other. But, 
attached as he was to the best interests of 
that country, in which a spirit of outrage, 
as his majesty justly remarked, had led 
to daring and systematic violations of the 
law, still he was unwilling to enter at pre- 
sent into any details on the subject; and 
the more so, as an opportunity would 
probably soon arise of which he could 
with more propriety avail himself, to state 
his opinion of the nature and extent of 
the evils which afflicted Ireland, as well 
as of the remedies which, in his judgment, 
ought to be applied. It, would, however, 
be in him a dereliction of duty, were he 
not to state the conviction of his mind 
that the great cause of these evils was 
non-residence. It was the great number 
of absentee landlords which formed the 
principal evil. Their absence broke those 
links which were necessary to preserve 
confidence between the different ranks 
and relations of society. Many possessing 
great property in that country remained 
strangers to it; and, whatever might be 
their rank and influence, they did not 
contribute by their presence to the wel- 
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fare of Ireland. He would most earnestly 
entreat the absentee landlord to consider 
the cause to which he had alluded, and not 
to look with indifference on a country 
from which he derived so much benefit. 
Let him reflect on those scenes of outrage 
which, though his absence may not have 
caused, his presence might have prevented. 
While adverting to the spirit of outrage 
which unfortunately prevailed in Ireland, 
he should be guilty of a great omission 
were he not to acknowledge the vast im- 
provement which had, particularly within 
the last ten years, taken place in that 
country. That improvement was chiefly 
owing to an extended system of education 
on the principle of general instruction, 
supported by private funds and subscrip- 
tions. The operation of this system of 
instruction had been in itself most bene- 
ficial ; but it had been powerfully assisted 
by that great engine of the Reforma- 
tion, which he was sure every noble lord 
who heard him would be disposed to ap- 
prove and support—he meant the Bible 
society. Among the other benefits which 
that society had conferred on Ireland, it 
had greatly contributed to heal diflerences 
which had subsisted for many years among 
different parts of the population. The 
state of Ireland must, however, soon come 
under the consideration of parliament as a 
whole. Among other questions which 
must then be entered into, would be that 
of the existing powers of the law, in order 
to ascertain ow far those powers were 
fitted to meet the present exigency. He 
was sensible, however, that any cure of 
this kind which might be applied, could 
only be in its nature temporary, and that 
residence was the great means by which 
tranquillity was to be secured, and civili- 
zation promoted. He was therefore anxi- 
ous that their lordships should look to 
that as a permanent remedy. The in-. 
terest he naturally took in this part of the 
subject had induced him to trespass longer 
on their lordships’ attention than perhaps 
such an occasion required; but he could 
not be satisfied to return next week to 
Ireland, as he intended to do, without 
stating the conviction of his mind on this 
important question of residence. The 
noble earl concluded by moving an Ad- 
dress, thanking his majesty for his most 
gracious Speech, and recapitulating its 
several topics. 

Lord Walsingham solicited their lord- 
ships’ indulgence, whilst he said a very 
few words on seconding the Address 
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which had just beenmoved. The noble earl 
who had moved it, had happily relieved 
him from the necessity of saying much, 
by his able and eloquent exposition of all 
those points to which it was necessary to 
advert. It was satisfactory to hear from 
his majesty the assurance of the continued 
friendly disposition of foreign powers, the 
continuance of peace being undoubtedly 
of the greatest importance to the interests 
and welfare of the country. It was also 
satisfactory to learn that there was every 
reason to believe that the differences be- 
tween Russia and the Ottoman Porte 
would be amicably adjusted. It was highly 
gratifying to learn the prosperous state of 
our commerce and manufactures; and 
though, undoubtedly, the agricultural in- 
terests of the country were at the present 
moment suffering a great depression, it 
might be fairly hoped that relief was at 
no great distance. 

The Marquis of Lansdown said, he was 
anxious to offer a few explanations as to 
the grounds of the vote he intended to 
give. He should not have thought it 
necessary to take that moment for making 
those explanations, but no other noble 
lord having presented himself to the 
House, he thought it proper now to state 
his view of the importance of the topics 
touched on in the Speech from the throne 
—topics, indeed, of the most distressing 
nature for this country, and which had 
forced themselves into special notice, not- 
withstanding the natural reluctance which 
those who framed the Speech must have 
felt to bring them forward. Following 
nearly the order taken by the noble 
earl who had, with so much propriety, 
moved the Address, the few observa- 
tions which he had to make would be 
divided chiefly between the topics which 
related to the state of England and Ire- 
land; and here he could not but re- 
mark upon the melancholy circumstance, 
that, although it was now twenty years 
since the union with Ireland was con- 
cluded, still it appeared necessary for 

ersons, in discussing the interests of 
the United Kingdom, to consider those 
of Great Britain and Ireland separately, 
as two distinct parts; and this, too, at a 
time when to both countries there belong- 
ed one common feature of agricultural 
distress. Much as he rejoiced in the 
prosperity stated in the Speech to be ex- 
perienced by the manufactures and com- 
merce of the country, he could not but 
consider the consolation thereby afforded 
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to be greatly overbalanced by the dis- | called upon to do by this address—he 
tress in that branch of industry which should think it is duty to remind .those 
formed the solid foundation of national who made such a demand upon him, that 
wealth. He hoped he should not be re- | it was much to be regretted that the 
garded as undervaluing those sources of “economy now found to be so advan- 
prosperity which his majesty’s Speech tageous had not been practised before. 
stated to be in a flourishing condition, | They were now told that a system of re- 
when he observed, that he chiefly estimat- | trenchment would be advantageous, and 
ed the advantages of that prosperity for | that great economy was indispensable. 
its influence in vivifying agriculture. He | This reminded him of an observation 
wished their lordships, before they came | which had been made on a book written 
to the conclusion that this prosperity ex- | by a noble lord, once a member of that 
isted, to be sure that they reached that House. When lord Lyttleton published 
conclusion on a solid foundation. He | his Dialogues of the Dead, Dr. Johnson 
did not mean to say that it did not exist; remarked, that his lordship had only told 
but when it was recollected that a great | the world, at the end of fifty years of his 
cy of the commercial prosperity al- | life, what the world had for fifty years 
uded to arose cut of a new trade to! been telling him. The reductions for- 
North and South America, it was of im- | merly proposed, had always been met with 
portance to inquire upon what footing | defiance, and positive declarations that 
that trade stood. It was obvious that! no farther reductions could take place 
the advantages of the trade must depend | consistently with the public interest. 
upon the nature of the speculations which , During the last summer, therefore, some 
had been entered into; and some time | new light must have broken in upon mi- 
must elapse before the success of those | nisters, which enabled them to see that 
speculations could be ascertained. But, | reductions formerly deemed impracticable 
be the result of the inquiry what it might, | could now be effected. This new light 
still he must place the chief value of this | enabled them to discover, that Receivers- 
commercial prosperity in the influence it | general, who could not be dispensed with 
might have in stimulating to the cultiva- | two years ago, were now fit subjects for 
tion of the soil, and in vivifying all the | reduction. ‘The address to the throne, 
branches of agriculture—with regard to | at the end of the last session, had pledged 
the means of relief for the existing agri- | ministers to measures of economy, and 
cultural distress, he should be ready to | the new light of last summer had enabled 
listen to any measure which might be|them to carry them into execution. 
proposed ; but he was happy to observe | Though he thought them tardy, he re- 
that the Speech and the Address directly | joiced at last to see that their professions 
pointed to the only course by which that | of economy had been followed by some 
object could with certainty be obtained. | result; and he hoped that their measure 
This was the first time since the peace, | had been applied so as to effect the in- 
that in an address from the throne, a tended object on a principle of impartial 
large reduction in the annual expenditure | justice. With the principle on which it 
to be produced by a diminution of the | had been done, and the extent to which 
great establishments of the country, had | it had been carried, he must be acquainted, 
been distinctly promised. To retrench- | before he could pledge himself to an ap- 
ment of the expenditure their lordships | probation of the proceedings alluded to, 
must look for any thing like real relief; | and of the Speech from the throne. He 
and it was with great satisfaction he had | would not now enter into the question, 
heard, that on the present occasion some- | whether economy was the only source of 
thing more than mere profession was | relief that could be pointed out for the 
meant. But, after the experience he | prevailing distress, or whether any other 
had acquired on this subject, he must | means of alleviating it could be applied ; 
beg to be allowed to see the extent of | but if the paragraph in the address, hold- 
the retrenchment, and the principle on | ing out other hopes of relief, had a re- 
which it was to proceed, before he could | ference to a communication said to have 
look with confidence to it as a means of | been made within these twenty-four hours, 
relief. He must also observe, that when | by the noble lord at the head of the Trea- 
he should be called upon to exercise any | sury, to certain bankers, whom he con- 
species of gratitude for such retrench- | sulted as to its tendency, he must protest 
ment—which he believed he was ~ against the opinion, that such a measure 
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would be productive of any beneficial 
effect. He called upon the House, he 
called even upon the noble earl himself, 
to reflect whether it would not aggravate 
the distress which it was intended to re- 
lieve. He need not inform their lordships 
that he alluded to a proposition, stated to 
have been made by the noble ear! opposite, 
for issuing Exchequer bills to the amount 
of 5,000,000/. to be advanced to the agri- 
cultural interest, through the medium of 
the country bankers. Their lordships 
would consider whether relief could be 
found in offering to advance money, ata 
time when money was abundant and 
security rare. The great aggravation 
of the farmer’s distress was, that he could 
not find security ; because if he produced 
good security, there was not a banker in 
England who would not advance him the 
money he required. If, on the other 
hand, the advance was intended as a free 
gift to the agriculturist, the effect of it, 
even on the noble earl’s own principle, 
must be detrimental to the interests of 
the country, not excepting the agricul- 
tural itself. This, he thought, could not 
be denied by the noble earl himself, if he 
still believed that the farmer’s distress 
arose from a superabundance of produce 
above the demand of the consumer. The 
application of four or five millions of ad- 
ditional capital, to increase an amount of 
produce already above the demand, seemed 
a strange mode of remedying the dis- 
tresses of the grower. On the noble 
earl’s principle, the remedy ought to 
consist in a diminution, and not in an in- 
crease of the capital applied to agricul- 
ture. But he need not enlarge upon this 
topic: he was convinced that the measure 
was already given up—that it would not 
be brought forward in parliament, and 
could not receive the sanction of their 
Jordships. If advances were made to 
distressed farmers upon good security, he 
saw no objection to it; but he was sure it 
was unnecessary, and that it would pro- 
duce no relief, considering that, if such 
security could be given, advances might 
be obtained from private bankers, as 
well as from government. He had stated 
thus much, not to withdraw their lordships 
attention from the subject of the agri- 
cultural distress, or to discourage all 
hopes of its alleviation, but to direct their 
efforts to the only real, certain, and ex- 
pedient mode of relief—a reduction of 
the _— expenditure.—He came now 
to the second great topic in the speech 
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of the noble earl who moved the address ; 
namely, the state of Ireland. There 
were none of their lordships who could 
refrain from experiencing the deepest 
feelings of pain and sorrow, on contem- 
plating the scenes of outrage and violence 
which had occurred in some districts of 
that country ; and all must look forward 
to the means of removing them with the 
greatest anxiety. And here he must ob- 
serve, that he was most happy to express 
his approbation of the choice which 
government had made of the individual 
whom they had deputed to superintend 
the administration of Ireland. A more 
wise or judicious selection could not have 
taken place. In the marquis Wellesley 
would be found, he was convinced, a 
firmness and vigour sufficient to repress 
existing disorders, and to restore speedy 
tranquillity; at the same time that he 
would display a reach of mind capable of 
discovering future legislative and political 
remedies; the causes of these afflicting 
evils he would not fail to probe to the 
bottom, and, soaring above the prejudices 
of the past and present, would lay the 
ground of general and lasting ameliora- 
tion. He (lord L.) was not now prepared 
to inquire into the causes of those frightful 
disorders to which he had alluded. He 
believed their removal must be effected, 
not by any single remedy, but by a com- 
bination of remedies; as they were occa- 
sioned not by a single cause, but by a 
combination of causes. The evil of ab- 
sentee proprietors (within which number 
he was included, from causes beyond his 
own control) which the noble earl who 
moved the address had deplored, was not 
the sole or even the principal, evil to be 
cured. An evil he admitted it to be, not 
only as a cause, but as the effect of others, 
alls which, in its combination with others, 
rendered Ireland different in law, and 
different in fact, from any other country. 
He did not look to the vigorous arm 
to which its government was how 
confided merely for a present and 
immediate termination of outrage, but 
for the commencement of a new system 
of policy. The liberal mind of the noble 
marquis would discard the absurd, though 
by no means uncommon prejudice, that 
there was something in the soil and 
climate of Ireland which necessarily 
tended to produce a semi-barbarous race, 
incapable of improvement, and insensible 
to the advantages of civilization. When 
we looked at the state and condition of 
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that people, we could easily discover that ; would, however, take the opportunity of 
it had its origin in causes unconnected | saying a few words on the other topics in- 
with their natural situation; that the, troduced into the speech of the noble 


evils under which they laboured were | marquis. 
deeply fixed in the events of their history, | 
and the system of government under) 


Adverting to the subject of 
economy, the noble marquis had accused 
his majesty’s ministers of tardiness in 


which they had been ruled. He would | making the necessary reductions, and had 
not enlarge further on the subject, as it | spoken of the present as the first time in 


was his intention to bring the state of 
ireland on an early day under their con- 
sideration, unless anticipated by his ma- 
jesty’s ministers. But, whether the sub- 
ject was introduced by the ministers of 
the Crown, or by so humble an individual 
as himself, he trusted that the remedies 
in view would not be confined to new 
penal enactments alone. He did not 
deny that additional powers might be ne- 
cessary to check and repress the spirit of 
disturbance which so unfortunately now 
existed ; but an immediate cessasion of 
outrage produced by such means ought 
not to satisfy them.—The noble ear] who 
moved the address had alluded to the 
state of our relations with foreign powers ; 
and the observations he had made on that 
subject, with the paragraph in the address 
which embodied them, relieved him from 
the necessity of expressing any opinion, 
which must be in entire concurrence with 
what had been already said. He fully 
agreed with the noble earl that in a con- 
test between Christians and infidels, and 
between Greeks and their oppressors, there 
could be but one feeling and one hope 
amongst a civilized and Christian people. 
At the same time, he concurred with the 
noble earl, that it was not by direct inter- 
ference that any good could be ac- 
complished, or any progress made, towards 
a result so generally desired. He was 
happy, however, in this opportunity of 
expressing his hope—a hope which he 
should be ashamed to disguise—that 
Greece might be freed from the yoke of 
its tyrants, and become happy and in- 
dependent. With these observations, 
and with this reserve, he was willing to 
give hiz support to the address. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that, as the 
noble marquis had made no positive ob- 
jections to the Address, he should not 
have felt himself called upon to offer any 
remark, had it not been for one passage in 
which the noble marquis had alluded to a 
transaction in which he (lord Liverpool) 
was concerned ; namely, to the interview 
which he had had the day before with 
some of the London bankers. Although 
ealled yp by this circumstance alone, he 


which any practical retrenchment had 
been effected. Now, it would be in the 
recollection of their lordships, that in 
the course of last year, reductions had 
taken place to the amount of between one 
and two millions; and that at the time 
those reductions were announced, others 
were promised for the present year. It 
had been stated immediately after the 
conclusion of peace, that our establish- 
ments must be reduced, but that from the 
nature of the case these reductions must, 
in some instances, necessarily be gradual. 
Government had accordingly proceeded 
on that principle, and, both during last 
year and the present, had fulfilled their 
pledges. Whether the reductions alluded 
to in the Speech from the throne would 
satisfy the expectations of the noble 
marquis, he, of course, could not say, nor 
did he now feel himself bound to state 
either their amount, or the mode in which 
they had been effected. He only wished 
to guard himself from a suspicion hinted at 
by the noble marquis, that, in carrying 
them into execution, any of the principles 
of justice or impartiality had been vio- 
lated. He claimed only a candid suspen- 
sion of their lordships judgment, until the 
whole scheme should be laid before them ; 
and they would then see, that strict jus- 
tice had characterised the arrangement— 
that the changes had not affected persons 
in inferior situations only—and that those 
who were at the head of our different 
establishments, and whose duty it was to 
advise the proceeding, had not exempted 
themselves from the application of the rule 
which they were prescribing for others. 
Being on this subject, and allowing as 
fully as any of their lordships, the pro- 
priety and expediency of all practicable 
retrenchment, he could not, at the same 
time, permit their lordships to go away 
with the delusive idea, that any possible 
reductions could afford any material or 
sensible relief to the distress of the agri- 
cultural classes. Reductions of every 
kind might, he acknowledged, be right in 
themselves: they might relieve the minds 
of the people, and reconcile them to. the 
endurance of their temporary difficulties, 
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and might ultimately be of real advantage; 
but, to hold out that they could imme- 
diately remove the existing pressure by 
such means, could only mislead the public 
mind, and raise hopes which must be dis- 
appointed.—The noble marquis had con- 
curred with that paragraph of his majesty’s 
Speech which represented the improving 
state of our commerce and manufactures ; 
and he added, with perfect truth, that 
such improvement was the more satisfac- 
tory, as it must necessarily produce a be- 
neficial influence on our agricultural in- 
terests. In this sentiment he most cor- 
dially joined. There was no idea so er- 
roneous, or so unworthy of a statesman, 
as the supposition that the interests of any 
of the great classes of the community 
could be separated from, or placed in 
hostility to, each other. They were all— 
agricultural, commercial, and manufactur- 
ing—linked together; they all flourished 
or suffered from the same causes, and the 
prosperity of one must finally extend its 
beneficial influence to the rest. He 
agreed with the noble marquis, that not- 
withstanding the importance of our com- 
mercial and manufacturing interests, agri- 
culture must still be considered the great 
source of our wealth and greatness; but 
prosperity could not exist for a long time, 
or to any great extent, in the two former 
branches, without promoting the improve- 
ment of the latter. Those, therefore, who 
would depress one class in order to raise 
another, who spoke of making one class 
pay the price of relief to another, were 
striking a blow at the interests of both. 
The advancement of our trade must lead 
to the relief of our agriculture, as an in- 
jury to the former must be prejudicial to 
the latter. No one understood better, no 
one would more readily admit this princi- 
ple, than the noble marquis. The doubt 
which the noble marquis had thrown out, 
regarding the possible insecurity of our 
present commercial transactions, and of 
the danger of excessive speculation leading 
to re-action, he trusted would prove un- 
founded. He could not, indeed, say how 
far the continuance of our recent commer- 
cial successes could be relied on. On for- 
mer occasions, he was aware that over-tra- 
ding had produced serious calamities ; but 
there was this difference between these 
periods and the present—that our mer- 
chants were now more cautious, were 
satisfied with smaller profits, and were free 
from that spirit of gambling enterprise, 
natural in time of war and which had pre- 
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vailed during the first years of the peace. 
Although, therefore, their profits might 
not be so great as heretofore, they were 
raised upon more solid foundations, and 
might fairly be regarded as more substan- 
tial and durable. As connected with this 
subject, he now returned to that topic 
which was the cause of his rising—he 
meant the proposition which the noble 
marquis supposed him to have submitted 
to certain bankers of the city of London, 
with a view to the relief of agricultural 
distress. That noble marquis stated him 
to have proposed an issue of Exchequer- 
bills to the amount of 5,000,000/., to be 
applied, through the medium of the coun- 
try bankers, in advances to the landed in- 
terest. Nosuch communication was made; 
nor was the proposition, thus specified, in 
contemplation. Government had taken, 
undoubtedly, into their serious considera- 
tion, the best mode of extending the relief 
in question; and a proposal for issuing 
Exchequer bills was certainly in view, and 
might yet be brought before parliament. 
He would not now enter into its details : 
he admitted that the state of agriculture 
must be judged of by the usual principles 
of supply and demand, and that reference 
must be had to those principles in every 
proposed measure of relief. There were 
some who thought that excessive importa- 
tion in 1816 and 1817 was the cause of 
the present distress. In this opinion he 
could not concur; because the distress 
had continued and increased, after the 
ports were shut against foreign grain. 
There were others, and he was certainly 
one of them, who ascribed it chiefly to 
superabundant home production, When 
the situation of Ireland was taken into the 
account, this opinion was rendered the 
more probable. In the course of the last 
five years, seven and a half millions of 
quarters had been imported into Great 
Britain from that country ; and even dur- 
ing the last nine months the importation 
amounted to a million and a half quarters. 
The last Corn bill, which excluded foreign 
competition, and allowed a free import 
of corn from Ireland, had (and he had 
suggested the probability at the time) 
caused an excessive increase in the pro- 
duction of that part of the United King- 
dom, and must have, in some degree, ex- 
tended cultivation throughout the whole. 
It had been said by the noble marquis, 
that the advance of further capital to 
agriculture could not remove an evil that 
arose from an already excessive produc 
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tion; but there might be a natural evil of 
this kind, and another that was artificial, 
and which the principal of over-produc- 


tion would not account for. The latter 
might be removed by a measure like that 
in contemplation. Government had, on 
several occasions, issued exchequer bills 
for the relief of commercial distress, in 
cases where the objections were nearly 
the same. ‘These issues had produced 
their effects: they had been advanced 
upon good security, and had been repaid 
without the smallest loss. He was aware 
of the difference between agriculture and 
commerce in many respects. He con- 
tended, however, that the difference be- 
tween the two cases did not consist in 
the principle itself, but in the difficulty 
of its application. In this instance, as 
well as in the cases of commercial distress, 
no assistance certainly could be granted 
except upon good security, or without 
conditions, to be explained when the 
measure should be brought forward. All 
that he would now observe was, that there 
was no intention of applying it in the 
‘mode described by the noble marquis.— 
He would now briefly allude to that por- 
‘tion of the noble marquis’s remarks which 
related to the state of Ireland, as it af- 
forded him an occasion for mentioning, 
that before the House adjourned, he 
should have to lay upon their table, papers 
containing certain communications from 
the noble marquis at the head of the Irish 
government. ‘These papers would be 
printed to-morrow, and upon their con- 
tents it was his intention to propose a 
measure for arming the executive govern- 
ment with additional powers. This mea- 
sure was, however, to be confined in its 
duration to the present session of parlia- 
ment; so that their lordships, before they 
separated, would have an opportunity of 
ascertaining its results, pt deciding on 
the propriety of its continuance or expi- 
ration. It was allowed on all hands that 
government ought to be put in possession 
of the means of effectually protecting the 
lives and property of his majesty’s loyal 
subjects, and of putting down that system 
of outrage and violence which prevailed. 
He concurred with the noble marquis in 
all the praise which he had bestowed on 
the vigour and talents of the noble person 
at the head of the Irish government; he 
was sure that he would direct all the fa- 
culties of his powerful mind to probe the 
evils with which Ireland was afflicted to 
the bottom, and to find out the most ef- 
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fectual remedy for them. ‘The noble 
marquis had expressed a hope, that though 
new penal measures might be necessary, 
they would not be the only measures re- 
sorted to. This hope he was happy to 
think might be realized. The whole state 
of the country ought to be lacked into 
for the purpose of applying the proper 
remedy. This was a subject, however, 
into which he could not at present enter. 
The effect of absentee proprietors, and 
the other circumstances which charac- 
terized the state of Ireland, and which had 
been alluded to by the noble mover of 
the Address, could not be then discussed. 
But with regard to his majesty’s visit to 
that country, and the consequences at- 
tending it, there could be but one opinion. 
Though it had not prevented those scenes 
of disturbance which commenced even 
before his majesty quitted its shores, it 
had increased the general loyalty and at- 
tachment of his Irish subjects to his per- 
son. No sovereign ever was received, 
not merely with louder acclamations, but 
with more heartfelt gratification; and it 
was a singular circumstance, that in the 
disturbed districts, where the laws were 
daily transgressed, no hostility was mani- 
fested towards his majesty’s government. 
He had in his possession a letter which he 
had received from a well-informed gentle- 
man of that country, which stated, that 
notwithstanding all that had taken place 
in the south of Ireland and some other 
districts, yet, were his majesty now to ap- 
pearin Limerick, he would be received with 
demonstrations of satisfaction and delight 
similar to those which welcomed him to 
Dublin. It was, indeed, observable, that 
in all their discontents and excesses, these 
people never quarrelled with the govern- 
ment, as a government; nor did religion 
enter largely into the motives or pretexts 
of their outrages. He made this obser- 
vation, not to prejudge any question that 
might afterwards come before them, but 
to suggest, for their lordships’ considera- 
tion, whether the evil might not lie deeper 
in the frame of society, than in any poli- 
tical cause or relation between the gu- 
vernors and the governed. The situation 
of that country was unlike that of any 
other in Europe ; it had been so for eges, 
and continued to be so still. Though 
penal measures might, therefore, be re- 
sorted to for the purpose of putting down 
the immediate disorder, they ought not to 
place an exclusive reliance on the opera- 
tion of them. In respect to our relation 
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with foreign powers, he did not feel him- 
self called upon to offer any remark, as 
no objection was made to that part of his 
majesty’s Speech which referred to them. 
The Earl of Blesington said, that on the 
subject of Ireland, he was happy to be 
relieved from a task to which he had 
pledged himself last session, and rejoiced 
that the state of that country woul be 
brought under their notice by a noble 
lord so much better qualified to do it jus- 
tice. He might, indeed, fairly remind their 
Jordships, however little inclined to listen 
to him, that he had, so far back as the 
year 1816, anticipated that, unless some- 
thing was done, the present evils would 
inevitably occur. In 1819 he had re- 
peated the observation, and had implored 
the attention of his majesty’s government 
to this subject. He had always main- 
tained, that the existing evil of non-resi- 
dence was to be attributed to the Union. 
The war, too, had led to consequences 
not anticipated during its continuance. 
He did not, however, rise merely to give 
vent to his complaint that the subject had 
not been earlier investigated, but to ex- 
press his thanks to the noble marquis, for 
the notice which he had given, as well as 
the gratification he felt at the prospect of 
government at length interfering on behalf 
of that country. 
— Address was then agreed to nem. 
188. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, February 5. 


ADDRESS ON THE Kinc’s SPEECH AT 
THE OPENING OF THE SEssion.] The 
Speaker acquainted the House, that that 
House had been in the House of Peers, 
where his Majesty had delivered a most 
gracious Speech to both Houses of par- 
liament, and of which, to prevent mis- 
takes, he had obtained a copy [See p. 1.]. 
After the Speaker had read his majesty’s 
Speech, 

Mr. Robert Clive rose to offer himself 
to the attention of the House for the pur- 
pose of moving an Address of thanks to 
his majesty for his gracious Speech. He 
would not apologise for his inability to do 
justice to the subject, as he conceived he 
should best consult the convenience of 
the House by proceeding at once to those 
points which he should submit to their 
attention, and which he hoped would meet 
with their unanimous concurrence. On 
the first point of the Speech he appre- 
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hended there was but one opinion; namely, 
satisfaction that his majesty continued to 
receive from foreign powers the strongest 
assurances of their friendly disposition to- 
wards this country. It was to be la- 
mented, that since parliament had last 
met, the same friendly disposition on the 
part of the European powers towards one 
another had been endangered, and that 
differences of a serious nature had arisen 
between the court of Russia and the 
Ottoman Porte. On such a subject, he 
could not state more, than that as the 
Turkish empire had always been consi- 
dered as an European power, any change 
affecting her territory must be the sub- 
ject of deepest anxiety to the other states. 
It was impossible to know where hostili- 
ties, when once begun, might end, or how 
far they might tend to the destruction of 
the peace of Europe. It must be a source 
of gratification to the House to learn, that 
the other powers of Europe were, like our 
own government, anxious to allay the 
difference which had arisen between the 
two countries he had named, and that 
reasonable hopes might be entertained of 
a favourable result to the pending nego- 
tiations. He could not leave this part of 
his subject without making an humble at- 
tempt to show the House the command- 
ing and elevated situation in which this 
country now stood. She had proceeded 
through a period of difficulty and danger 
unparalleled in our history, and had re- 
solutely fought for her independence: she 
had been instrumental in preserving the 
independence of other nations; and she 
was now occupied in endeavouring to 
maintain that general repose which her 
exertions had contributed to establish 
throughout Europe. In maintaining the 
desired tranquillity, the House of Commons 
would be a powerful instrument ; its voice 
would penetrate, however distant, the 
place where it might be necessary to make 
it heard. Immediately after the death of 
our late much revered and Jamented so- 
vereign, his present majesty had formed 
the design of visiting different parts of his 
kingdom. His first object was, to visit 
Ireland: thither he had first directed his 
course. He would not attempt to describe 
the affectionate enthusiasm which greeted 
the arrival of the first sovereign of the 
house of Brunswick that had visited that 
island, or the loyalty that was manifested 
by ail classes of his majesty’s faithful sub- 
jects, upon that occasion. Those circum- 
stances would never, he would venture to 
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say, be effaced from the recollection of 
the illustrious individual by whose presence 
they were elicited. Subsequently a cloud 
had overspread that island. A spirit of 
insubordination, which had led to syste- 
matic acts of outrage, had appeared abroad. 
From the description of persons by whom 
those acts of violation had been committed 
it appeared that they had originated in 
wae causes; perhaps in individual mis- 
management, productive of distressin avery 
eminent degree. There was one observa- 
tion, however, which he thought it neces- 
sary to make with respect to the distur- 
bances which prevailed in Ireland ; namely 
that they were unconnected with any 
"sry or religious feelings. The House 

ad been told that his majesty was deter- 
mined to make every attempt in his power 
to protect the rights and property of his 
loyal and peaceable subjects in the sister 
island; and he trusted the House would 
co-operate with his majesty, and enable 
him to carry his intentions into effect.— 
The communication which had been made 
with respect to the state of the revenue 
must give great satisfaction to the House. 
The improvement in the revenue had been 
considerable, and it was progressive up to 
the present moment. The House would 
be glad to learn from his majesty’s speech 
that every attention would be paid by 
government to economy—important at all 
times, but now most important. It ap- 
peared that considerable reductions had 
been made in the scale of the annual ex- 
penditure, particularly in the naval and 
military departments. The weight which 
had been pressing upon the manufactures 
and commerce of the united kingdom was 
nowgraduallydiminishing;and activityagain 
prevailed inthe most important branches of 
our trade. He would not, however, dwell 
upon that subject, but would leave it to be 
discussed by his hon. friend who sat near 
him, who was better qualified for the task. 
It was to be regretted that he could not 
use the same language of congratulation 
with respect to the state of agriculture. 
It was too true, that that important branch 
of the national wealth was labouring under 
severe depression. There was no object, 
he was certain, to effect which ministers 
would more cordially co-operate, than that 
of endeavouring to relieve the agriculturist 
of the burden which pressed upon him. 
The subject would occupy the attention 
of the House during the course of the ses- 
sion, and it was to be hoped that investi- 
gation would lead to some remedy. The 
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House ought to bear in mind the compa- 
rative state of trade two or three years 
ago and at the present moment. ‘They 
should look at the gradual advancement of 
the revenue. In 1820, the principal in- 
crease was under the head of Excise ; this 
year it was under the head of Customs. 
The House, too, would observe that the 
revenue of Ireland had been gradually im- 
proving up to that time. When, therefore, 
he knew that for the last two years com- 
merce and manufactures had been grad- 
ually improving, he trusted he should not 
be thought too sanguine in expressing 2 
hope, that the agricultural interest would, 
before the expiration of the year, experi- 
ence a similar amendment.—There was 
one other point to which he wished to call 
the attention of the House, and perhaps it 
was the most important that could be of- 
fered to its notice—he meant the necessity 
of maiataining the public credit. It was 
public credit that had advanced the coun- 
try to that proud eminence on which she 
now stood; and it was of the utmost im- 
portance to the national character—per- 
haps he might say to the future existence 
of the country—to maintain it inviolate. 
After returning thanks for the patience 
with which the House had listened to him, 
the hon. gentleman concluded with moving, 
‘¢ that an humble Address be presented to 
his majesty, to return the thanks of this 
House to his majesty for his most gracious 
speech from the throne:—To assure his 
majesty, that we learn with much satisfac- 
tion the continued assurance of the friendly 
disposition of Foreign Powers towards this 
country :—To acknowledge with gratitude 
the interest which his majesty takes in the 
preservation of the peace of Europe, and 
the endeavours which his majesty bas di- 
rected, in conjunction with his allies, to 
the settlement of the differences which 
have unhappily arisen between the courts 
of St. Petersburgh and the Ottoman Porte; 
which differences we learn with pleasure 
his majesty has reason to hope will be 
satisfactorily adjusted: —To express the 
participation which we feel in the gratifi- 
cation his majesty derived in his late visit 
to Ireland, from the loyalty and attach- 
ment manifested by all classes of his 
majesty’s subjects, and at the same time 
in the concern which his majesty so gra- 
ciously manifests, that a spirit of outrage 
which has led to daring and systematic 
violations of the law, has arisen and still 
prevails in some parts of that country :— 
To assure his majesty, that he may rely 
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on our support in every measure necessary 
for the protection of the persons and pro- 
perty of his loyal and peaceable subjects ; 
and that we shall not fail to take into our 
immediate consideration, whether the ex- 
isting laws are sufficient for that purpose : 
~—That we rejoice to think that notwith- 
standing the serious interruption of public 
tranquillity, his majesty may enjoy the 
satisfaction of believing, that his presence 
in Ireland has been productive of very 
beneficial effects; and to express our 
thanks to his majesty for his gracious as- 
surance, that all descriptions of his people 
may confidently rely upon the just and 
equal administration of the laws, and upon 
his paternal solicitude for their welfare : 
—To express our satisfaction, that his 
majesty is enabled to inform us, that du- 
ring the last year the revenue has exceed- 
ed that of the year preceding, and that it 
appears to be in a course of progressive 
improvement :—To thank his majesty 
for having directed the estimates of the 
current year to be laid before us, and for 
the attention to economy with which his 
majesty informs us they have been framed: 
—To assure his majesty, that we learn 
with the highest satisfaction that he has 
been able to make a large reduction in 
our annual expenditure, and in particular 
in our naval and military establishments : 
—That we are highly gratified in being 
informed, that a considerable improvement 
has taken place in the course of the last 
year in the commerce and manufactures 
of the United Kingdom and that his ma- 
jesty can now state them to be, in their 
important branches, in a very flourishing 
condition:—That we must at the same 
time most deeply regret the depressed 
state of the Agricultural Interest :—To 
assure his majesty, that the condition of 
an interest so essentially connected with 
the prosperity of the country will attract 
our early attention ; and that his majesty 
may rely upon our most careful and de- 
liberate consideration of this important 
subject :—That, in whatever measures we 
may adopt, we shall not fail to bear in 
mind that all the best interests of this 
kingdom are equally involved in the main- 
tenance of our public credit, fully persua- 
ded as we are that it is by a steady adher- 
ence to that principle that we have attain- 
ed, and can alone expect to preserve, our 
high station amongst the nations of the 
world.” 

Mr. William Duncombe rose to second 
the address. In doing so, he felt that he 
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must claim all the indulgence of the 
House, not only on the ground of his 
being unaccustomed to address the House, 
but also because he was conscious of his 
incompetency to discharge effectually the 
duty which he had undertaken. If, in 
the course of what he had to offer, any 
thing should fall from him which might 
tend to interrupt that unanimity which it 
was so desirable to maintain, he trusted 
that the House would attribute it to his 
inexperience. However, after the able 
speech they had just heard, it would be 
unnecessary for him to trouble the House 
at any length. As to the first topic in 
the Speech from the throne, he was con- 
vinced there was but one feeling. Who- 
ever had had an opportunity of witnessing 
the calamities of war, and had seen, 
however gratifying the results, the miseries 
that were inflicted before those results 
were obtained, would be deeply impressed 
with the blessings of peace, and on that 
ground it was most gratifying that his 
majesty had received the assurances of 
the friendly disposition of foreign powers. 
It was not necessary for him to make any 
observations upon the differences which 
had arisen between the Court of St. Peters- 
burgh and the Ottoman government. 
He was confident, however, that the 
House would be glad to learn that those 
unfortunate differences were likely to be 
amicably adjusted. He knew that the 
House would participate in the feelings 
of his majesty on accovnt of the un- 
fortunate situation in which Ireland was 
placed. It must, indeed, be a subject of 
deep concern that his majesty’s visit to 
that country, which was hailed with so 
much enthusiasm and which terminated 
under such auspicious circumstances, 
should have been succeeded by outrages 
amounting to a daring and systematic 
violation of the law. If any consolation 
was to be found in such an unfortunate 
state of things, it was to be derived from 
knowing that the disturbances originated 
in local causes, and not in any general 
spirit of hostility to the established laws. 
The House, however, would see the ne- 
cessity of seconding the measures of the 
executive by vigorous laws, aided by the 
spirit of conciliation, to suppress these 
serious disorders.—It was gratifying that 
the revenue had sini and he was 
sure the House would hear with satisfac- 
tion that it was in a state of progressive 
improvement. It was satisfactory, too, 
to learn that his majesty’s government had 
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made great reductions, particularly in the 


naval and military departments. With 
regard also to our manufactures and 
commerce, no doubt could be entertained 
that they were in a flourishing condition. 
With regard to agriculture, however, the 
same flattering assurances would not be 
given; and he should not perform his duty 
if he did not observe that it was labour- 
ing under general distress. Without 
entering into the causes or details of it, 
they were so satisfied of its importance 
and connexion with the other great in- 
terests of the country, that it must be the 
earnest desire of his majesty’s ministers 
and the House to afford it all the protec- 
tion in their power. He was aware that 
there were those who contended that this 
relief could not be afforded without a 
great reduction of taxation, and rigid 
economy; but he would ask, who were 
those who were so ardent in this cause as 
to follow up their object, without regard 
to the security of the country? Some 


immediate remedy however should be | 


applied to the distress; and he had no 
doubt that such remedy would be adopted. 
He might be allowed before he concluded 
to congratulate the House that the dis- 
affection which some time ago had shewn 
itself in the manutacturing districts had 
entirely disappeared, and had been suc- 
ceeded by perfect tranquillity. This ef- 
fect was partly produced by the wise 
measures of parliament, but in a great 
measure, as he trusted and believed, by 
the internal prosperity of the country. 
But, while he stated this, he might be 
permitted to add, that in his judgment 
those persons must be very superficial ob- 
servers of public events, who could not 
perceive that there were yet individuals 
who were ready on every occasion to 
attack the constitution of the country, 
and to bring into contempt the established 
authorities of the kingdom. That such 
persons unfortunately existed, though 
few in number, appeared to his mind to 
admit of little doubt. Some of those 
persons were anxious to supplant the 
present order of things by some theore- 
tical system of their own. Others were 
actuated merely by hatred of what was 
established. Fortunately, however, the 
constitution stood so firm on its basis, 
was so beautifully connected in all its 
_ parts, and was so admirably adapted to 
all classes of society, that it was impos- 
sible but that all who enjoyed the bles- 
‘sing of living under it should perceive its 
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advantages over any other system of go- 
vernment. So far, however, from being 
injured by the arrows of malice which 
had been directed against it, the constitu- 
tion had derived new strength from the 
assault; and would, after surviving the 
storms and attacks which it had suffered, 
exhibit to the admiration of the world its 
grandeur and stability : 

Per damna, per caedes, ab ipso 

Ducit opes animumque ferro. 

Sir Francis Burdett said, that the very 
modest and sensible speech of the mover 
of the address, in answer to the Speech 
from the throne, had given him very little 
to comment on; as there was little in 
it with which he did not cordially agree. 
Of the speech of the hon. member who 
seconded the address, he should have 
been enabled to say the same, were it 
not for the topic introduced at the end of 
his speech, differing in tone and temper 
both from the Speech from the throne 
and the address in answer to it. That 
hon. member had said, that there were 
persons in England anxious to subvert 
the constitution of the country. This 
assertion was unfortunate, and in contra- 
diction to the first part of his speech, in 
which he had recommended and praised 
the reduction of that large military force, 
which there was, indeed, no honest pre- 
tence for keeping up. As to the foreign 
politics of the Speech from the throne 
he should pass them over very rapidly, 
because in our present situation they were 
comparatively of very small importance. 
Of the territory now in contest, he would 
only say, that he wished heartily it was out 
of the Turkish possession, and in the pos- 
session of the Greeks. In saying so, he 
was convinced thet it would be a great 
benefit to the Christian European world, 
if an independent state were erected in 
that part of Europe by the great and 
glorious exertions of that cruelly-oppres- 
sed people in vindication of their ancient 
liberties. He had a short amendment to 
propose, which was dictated by no dis- 
respect to the throne, but by a desire to 
give the royal Speech that consideration, 
which, under the circumstances of the 
country, was especially due to it. In 
ancient times—and, as he was rather old 
fashioned in his opinions, in what he 
would call better times—better parlia- 
mentary times—it was the custom for the 
House of Commons to wish to deliberate 
before it resolved: it was the practice of 
our forefathers to understand before they 
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voted, and they held it no disrespect to 
the throne to postpone, until a subsequent 
day, the consideration of the Speech that 
had been delivered from it. They thus 
knew the topics it contained, and those 
which it omitted ; and were able to make 
up their minds both upon the one and 
upon the other. Since the Revolution, 
this usage had been dispensed with; yet 
still some courtesy was observed towards 
parliament by the ministers of the day, 
which, perhaps, secured the practical 
benefits of the exploded system. The 
royal Speech was read over-night at the 
Cock-pit, to such members as chose to 
attend, and its contents found their way 
into the morning, or at least into the 
evening papers of the day, before the 
Houses were convened. ‘Thus, such as 
felt an interest on the subject could 
honestly arrive at a decision. But of late 
years even this courtesy had not been ob- 
served ; and the House of Commons was 
expected to come to an instantaneous vote 
of approbation of all that the ministers 
thought fit to put into the mouth of the 
sovereign. Now, heconfessed that his mind 
was neither sufficiently quick nor capa- 
cious to be competent to this duty. He 
was not able on the instant to embrace 
and decide upon all the various topics 
just read from the chair. Not having, 
therefore, the power of divination, or 
the faculty of conjecturing, with any de- 
gree of certainty, what would be the na- 
ture of the King’s Speech, he could not 
be prepared with an amendment to the 
address ready cut and dried for the oc- 
casion. The consequence therefore was, 
either that the vote was made a mere 
formal compliment, pledging no man, or 
the House was taken by surprise and re- 
quired to give its sweeping and instan- 
taneous approbation of that, which under 
other circumstances, it might be disposed 
to object to. In the first case, the ad- 
dress was not of the slightest value; and 
in the last, aftera great deal of talk about 
conciliation and unanimity, the House 
was entrapped and cajoled into an ap- 
parent but insincere acquiescence.— Under 
such circumstances, it was his intention 
to propose that the King’s Speech should 
be taken into consideration the day 
after to-morrow. It was fit he should 
observe, that as far as he could collect, 
the Speech from the throne was by no 
means such a full and satisfactory state- 
ment as the country had a right to expect. 
It laboured under grievances of all kinds. 
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The people complained, not merely of 
agricultural distress, There were nume- 
rous violations of the law and constitution, 
in his mind, superior to the sufferings of 
the landed interest, which required re- 
dress. The constitution was at this 
moment, and had long been, in many im- 
portant instances, infringed upon, and set 
at open defiance. But, with regard to 
agricultural distress, ministers were bound, 
not merely in general terms, to declare 
that they would observe economy. What 
minister, time after time, had not done so ? 
The first Speech, after the accession of 
the late king, held out a promise of rigid 
economy; and during that whole reign, 
few speeches would be found without 
such an undertaking, but fewer were the 
instances in which it had been performed. 
The House and the nation demanded more 
than the idle delusion. Ministers ought 
to point out how and when they would carry 
their fine promises into effect. There was 
also a point of omission, very important 
in itself, and not atall in accordance with 
that anxiety which was so loudly pro- 
fessed, of observing the strictest economy. 
Not a hint had been given regarding a 
reduction of the monstrous expenditure 
of the civil list. At a time when the 
country was suffering under the severest 
pressure—when ministers were playing 
all sorts of tricks (for he could call them 
nothing else) with the circulating me- 
dium—at a time when they had succeeded 
in depreciating the currency, they added 
to the evil and the insult upon the nation 
by augmenting the civil list and the 
salaries of persons composing or connect- 
ed with the government. They and their 
friends alone throve and flourished amid 
the general distress and ruin. They got 
the country into this condition: when 
the currency was at the lowest they raised 
their expenses to the highest, and then, 
without one thought of alleviating the 
sufferings of the people, of their own 
heads they all at once restored the cur- 
rency to a fair metallic value, and, while 
the incomes of every body else was re- 
duced to a great amount, ministers said 
not a syllable about reducing their own. 
What was this but a most selfish and un- 
feeling disregard of the national distress ? 
To lessen the salaries of pensioners and 
placemen at such a time, seemed a mea- 
sure so equitable and so obvious, that he 
wondered ministers were not ashamed of 
bringing in a bill which put so much money 
into their own pockets, while they took it, 
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in an increased proportion, from the 
pockets of the impoverished people. At 
the time when so much was said about re- 
storing a healthful currency, and about 
the solvency of the Bank, ministers were 
often told that the Bank would be able to 
pay, but the real question was, whether 
the nation would be able to bear. It was 
all in vain: ministers would not take the 
trouble to think; the public welfare was 
of no consequence, when compared with 
their own: though the change they were 
about to effect came home to every private 
family in the kingdom, they never dreamt 
of weighing the bearings of the measure, 
with a view to put the whole population 
in the same relative situation. If ministers 
were not aware of the consequences, they 


showed themselves most incapable: if, 


they were aware of them, they proved 
themselves most unworthy. Many persons 
attributed to this change, the present dis- 
tressed state of the country. That many 
mischievous consequences had resulted 
from it, there could be no doubt; and as 
a whole, executed as it had been, it was 
full of iniquity and injustice. The King’s 
ministers had brought it about: it was 
their own sole doing, and they alone were 
responsible.—Of all the topics introduced 
into the royal Speech, the most prominent 
and pressing was certainly the state of 
ireland. It was impossible to look at the 
condition of that unfortunate island with- 
out the deepest commiseration: a kind, 
and industrious, and a generous people 
had been driven to despair; and surely it 
was fit on an occasion like the present, 
that something else should be held out to 
them than the sword. Their sufferings 
were grievous in the extreme; in some 
cases it had been seen they were so severe 
that the inhabitants preferred death in any 
shape to living wales such complicated 
miseries. Perhaps the noble marquis op- 
posite would again employ his old asser- 
tion, about a transition from war to peace ; 
but was not much of what was now en- 
dured in Ireland to be attributed to a 
transition from a state of independence, 
to what was miscalled a state of Union? 
The gentlemen of Ireland and the people 
at large had been cajoled and hoaxed into 
a belief that the Union was to be complete 
and beneficial; yet it had turned out a 
mere parchment union, by which Ireland 
had been so reduced to the last extremity 
of distress, as to cause a danger even of 
permanent separation. Ministers had not 


made a single attempt to carry into effect 
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any of the idle promises by which the 
Irish nation had been duped into a con- 
sent to its own destruction and debase- 
ment. What were the views of govern- 
ment upon this important subject? It 
was clear that something ought to be done 
without a moment’s delay; and it was 
equally clear, that conciliation, as well as 
force, ought to be employed. There 
were three especial and striking griev- 
ances that affected Ireland. The first was 
the scandalous pretence on religious 
grounds for excluding men from their 
equal and just civil rights. This free and 
unlimited participation had been proposed 
at the time of the Union. This was an 
obvious practical evil, and unless the 
meetings of this House were mere matters 
of senseless form, it was bound to afford a 
speedy remedvy—aremedyat all times within 
its power. The next grievance was the 
manner and mode of the tithing system. In 
the year 1782, what was the situation of 
Ireland? If she was then distressed, at 
least she had an ear bound to listen to the 
public voice: she had a parliament, and 
under that parliament, though calumniated, 
she had enjoyed a surplus revenue of about 
a million sterling. Since the Union, what 
had been the revenue of Ireland, and 
what had become of her surplus? She 
was a country enjoying every advantage 
which prodigal nature could bestow. She 
had, besides, an industrious, and ingenious, 
and energetic people—a people as orderly 
and as peaceable as any people on the 
earth, if they were permitted to be so. 
If any proof were wanting that they did 
not shun labour, it might be found in our 
own metropolis where all the severest 
labour was performed by the Irish. So 
far from being idle, they travelled many 
hundred miles, often at the risk of starva- 
tion, to procure, by the hardest drudgery, 
an honest livelihood. True it was, that 
the exchequers of England and Ireland 
had been consolidated, but had the mea- 
sure improved the revenues of the latter? 
It had been said that the corruption in this 
country was purity itself compared with 
the corruption of Ireland: but whether 
this were or were not the fact, it was un- 
deniable that the revenues of Ireland 
were all frittered away, and that literally 
a civil war had been long waged against 
the distillation of whiskey. Let gen- 
tlemen read the statements in Mr. Chi- 
chester’s pamphlet of the efforts to put 
down illicit distillation, and they would 
find it amply sufficient to perpetuate dis- 
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contents and heart burnings. An exam- 
ination into the state of the Excise laws 
in Ireland might be another and an im- 
portant mode of relief. At present, the 
unhappy people were driven to acts of 
desperate retaliation; and were reduced 
to such a deplorable condition, that they 
were ready to run the hazard of any per- 
sonal infliction for the sake of a moment’s 
respite. The Speech from the throne con- 
tained not a syllable regarding Scotland ; 
yet, could any man believe that the people 
there were satisfied? They were suffer- 
ing under a monstrous evil. The Scotch 
were a wise, a wary, and a calculating 
nation; and though they suffered, they 
were not easily driven to desperation ; 
yet it was well Lecin by the inquiries of 
the House, that the system of burghs at the 
self election of alittle narrow committee, 
engrossing all power and profit—was an 
enormous evil. The burghs were to Scot- 
land what that House was to the kingdom 
at large. The noble lord beneath him 
(A. Hamilton) had produced irresisti- 
ble arguments against this detestable 
system ; many petitions had been present- 
ed; and if he (Sir Francis Burdett) 
had taken no part in the debates 
upon them, it was not because he 
was indifferent to the subject, but 
because he feared that his interposition 
might injure the cause and lead to 
the neglect of their complaints. The 
petitioners were much mistaken, if they 
thought they could persuade the House of 
Commons, compounded as it was, to sect 
its face against a system on which it was 
itself established. The country now well 
understood the undue and overbearing in- 
fluence of ministers in the House of Com- 
mons, and that it was vain to expect any 
thing from such a body. He knew not, 
if he were indeed as wild and visionary 
in his actions of reform as some had repre- 
sented him to be; but of all reformers the 
most wild and visionary, in his view, were 
those who hoped to effect, what they ter- 
med, an economical reform: such persons 
expected that, which in the present con- 
stitution of the House, could never be at- 
tained: they locked for effects without 
causes—“ for grapes on thorns, and figs 
on thistles ;’ for until that House had been 
effectually and thoroughly reformed, there 
could be no permanent and efficient relief 
for the sufferings of the people of these 
kingdoms. Evonomical reform was put- 


ting the cart before the horse, reform 


must precede economy; for economy 
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could never precede reform. In these 
times parties scarcely existed; or at least 
there was but one great and strong dis- 
tinction between men in this country—re- 
formers and corruptionists. These were the 
two great classes into which the people of 
Great Britain were divided ; vo though 
he acknowledged, in the fullest manner, 
the indefatigable labours and high merits of 
his hon. friend, the member for Aberdeen, 
though he admitted his claims upon the 
nation for his ability, industry, and perse- 
verance, 

\——————- Neque ego illi detrahere ausim 

“* Heerentem capiti multa cum laude coronam ;” 
still he could not flatter himself with any 
hope that his extraordinary exertions 
would be attended with any thing like 
proportionate success. His hon. friend 
had, indeed, been the great practical refor- 
mer of the day, he had laid bare, in many 
places, the bloated carcass of corruption; 
but if he looked for efficient economy by 
any other mode than a thorough reform 
of parliament, he must say, that his hon. 
friend was one of the weakest and most vi- 
sionary ofreformers. Ifa noble lord (Ebring- 
ton ) had not already givena notice upon this 
great paramount subject, it had been his in- 
tention to have closed what he had to say 
that night,with anintimation that he would 
bring it forward on a very early day. In 
his view, it was superior to all other mat- 
ters, and ought to take precedence of all 
other questions. He became more im- 
pressed with its absolute necessity every 
hour of the day; and as the great Roman 
had ended all his addresses to the senate 
with the words ‘‘delenda est Carthago,” 
so he felt disposed to terminate all his 
speeches to the House of Commons with 
the words—“ reform in parliament.” At 
present his purpose was the same, though 
his means were different ; and in order to 
give time for the due and respectful con- 
sideration of the Speech from the throne, 
he should. move, as an amendment, that 
the consideration of it be postponed until 
Thursday next. 

Mr. Hobhouse, in rising to second the 
motion, took occasion to express his en- 
tire concurrence in the reasons assigned 
by his hon. colleague for postponing any 
reply to the Speech from the throne, until 
the House should have some time to con- 
sider its merits. His hon. colleague was 
quite correct as to his quotations with re- 
gard to the practice of that House in early 
times, respecting its replies to king's 
speeches ; but even after the Revolution, it 
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was the practice of the House, as appeared 
from the Journals, to take time for the 
consideration of a speech from the throne 
before any answer was made toit. This 
particularly appeared from the conduct of 
that House during the reign of William 
3rd, and especially upon the speech from 
the throne in 1697, when the country was 
in circumstances somewhat similar to the 
present. The speech of the sovereign did 
not on that occasion intimate any inten- 
tion to reduce any part of his military 
force, which both parties in the House 
desired, and therefore, in the reply to the 
speech, which the House took some time 
to consider, they inserted an application 
to the king to reduce the army to seven 
thousand for Ireland and twelve thousand 
for England. When the House then evin- 
ced so much jealousy of the military power 
of their great deliverer from slavery and 
superstition, was it too much to say that 
some jealousy should be felt as to the ex- 
traordinary amount of our military force 
at present? It was said that some reduc- 
tion had taken place in the amount and 
expence of our army since the last sessions. 
Of this, however, that House had as yet 
no regular cognizance. But he was posi- 
tively assured, that no less than une hun- 
dred first commissions had been granted 
since the last sessions ; and that fact cer- 
tainly argued nothing of a disposition to 
reduce the expence of our military depart- 
ment [hear, hear, hear!]. Of itself this 
seemed sufficient to show the folly of 
blindly voting an address of thanks, while 
the House was in total ignorance as to 
what had been done to relieve the burthens 
of the people. It seemed to him no high 
compliment to what proceeded from the 
throne, to say, that it would not bear re- 
flection, and that approbation, if expressed 
at all, must be expressed with unreflecting 
precipitation. To postpone, to deliberate, 
and then to vote was surely much more 
becoming the wisdom of parliament and 
the dignity of the Crown. The intercourse 
between a king and his people ought not 
to be a mere farce: it was a solemnity 
which ought never to be burlesqued, and 
it was now quite time to have done with 
the ridiculous practice of making the ad- 
dress a mere echo of the royal speech, a 
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| try, from one end to the other, was now 
satisfied that a change, not merely of mea- 
sures, but of men, wasabsolutely necessary ; 
and, without meaning any thing harsh to 
|the hon. seconder of the address, he (Mr. 
Hobhouse) must say, that the hon. gen- 
tleman was much mistaken if he thought 
that the language he had used would have 
any effect upon the people at large. Even 
here, it had raised a smile among the 
ranks of ministers, when the hon. gentle- 
man attributed the prevailing distress and 
disaffection to a wish to destroy the go- 
vernment, and to overthrow tlie constitu- 
ted authorities. The nation was not afraid 
of the revolutionary plunderer, but of the 
tax-gathering plunderer, of the man who 
came to drag the beds from under them, 
and to reduce them to the last stage of 
poverty and wretchedness. [Hear, hear.] 
He trusted then that the House would 
hear no more of any idle clamour about 
revolution. The people now knew welt 
into whose pockets fell the money that was 
extorted from them, and that the greater 
part of it was applied to the purposes of 
corruption. To cure these evils then he 
believed the great body of the people was 
anxious for a change of measures, and not 
for a change of men, as it was indifferent 
to them by whom the powers of govern- 
ment were possessed, if the country were 
well governed. But as to our foreign 
politics there was a reason against the 
sudden adoption of the proposed answer 
furnished by the example of an assembly 
whose general conduct he could not res- 
pect, although it might and probably was 
respected by ministers. He meant the 
example of the French chamber of depu- 
ties, which took time to consider of a re- 
ply to the king’s speech, and had recently 
shown that they dared dissent from the 
sentiments therein contained. The House 
was called upon by the proposed reply, 
to congratulate his majesty upon the peace 
which at present prevailed in Europe, as 
ministers alleged. But he would appeal 
to any unbiassed man who heard him, 
what sort of peace that was? It was, in- 
deed, the peace of the grave, but not that 
of justice or independence; for, what was 
| the condition of Greece, not one word 
about which appeared in the king’s speech, 


mere machine to enable ministers to con- | or in the proposed reply to it, although 
gratulate themselves on all the good things | the Greeks were at present shedding their 
which they had put into the mouth of his | best blood in order to recover their liberty 
majesty. He begged leave to say, that and independence? Did the hon. secon- 
there was no time so fit as the present for | der of the address consider that the peace 
ha absurd custom. The coun- | in which he exulted, had served to destroy 
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the independence of every state in Europe | 
which had hoped for freedom? Or, was | 
the noble secretary for foreign affairs, who | 
had himself seen the continent, aware of | 
the consequences of the peace which he | 
had concluded ; that it had produced some 
of the most unnatural and uncongenial 
unions, that it had annexed Norway to 
Sweden, Saxony to Prussia, Genoa to 
Sardinia, Venice and all Italy to Austria 
| hear, hear, hear!]? The hon. seconder 
had quoted some lines from Horace, and 
he would take leave to make a quotation 
from the same author, whose Venus was 
the very prototype of the noble lord: 

tii placet impares 

** Formas atque animos subjuga ahenea 

Szevo mittere cum joco.” 

But when ministers spoke of the peace 
of the continent, he would ask them where 
that content which was indicative of peace 
was to be found? Was it in Italy, or in 
France, or in the north of Germany? Or 
was it in that quarter of Europe where the 
Greeks were so gallantly fighting for their 
liberties? The cause of all the discontent 
and agitation which prevailed in Europe 
was not at all laid open tothe House. He 
was convinced when the subject was fairly 
opened and examined, it would be found, 
that in many instances there had been a 
disgraceful invasion of the rights of man, 
not to be paralleled in the history of 
the civilized world. How, he would again 
ask, could any man vote for this address, 
congratulating his majesty upon the happy 
peace prevailing in Europe, while the Ot- 
toman crescent was displayed over the bo- 
dies of those Greeks whom the Ottoman 
scimitar had hewn down? In the last 
session, charges of the gravest nature had 
been made against sir T. Maitland for the 
un-english part he had played against the 
Greeks, and yet, while they were unrefu- 
ted, this address was to be voted. This 
was peace with a vengeance. What was 
the fact? Great Britain had taken under 
her protection men who had long suffered 
under the most cruel despotism; yet now 
they were found to prefer that despo- 
tism to our protection. One of our first 
acts had been to disarm the population we 
had taken under our protection. [Hear, 
hear.] No wonder, then, that supporting 
such a system of tyranny and oppression 
his majesty’s ministers when they framed 
this speech had not a single tear to shed 
for Greece. To revert to the delay for- 
merly granted before the House voted an 
address on an occasion like the present, 
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and tothe subsequent courtesy of reading it 
in the Cock-pit, to which thethon. bart. had 
also adverted, he (Mr. Hobhouse) must 
observe that he had in vain sought for any 
cause for the discontinuance of the latter 
practice: he had, however, heard that it 
was owing to a piece of waggery in the 
year 1797, when a pretended speech was 
got up from the information thus obtained, 
and trumpeted about thestreets. But was 
it fit that a mere joke of this kind should 
degrade a solemn proceeding into a mere 
farce and juggle? It was neither respect- 
ful to the throne nor to the House thus 
tamely and blindly to acquiesce in the dic- 
tation of the cabinet. It had formerly 
been recorded on the journals, that the 
noise was so great that the address could 
scarcely be heard: and it would be quite 
as well if it could not be heard at all, if an 
instantaneous vote were required upon it. 
He would not compliment away the liber- 
ties of parliament and the forms meant to 
secure them; and he hoped his hon. col- 
league would persevere in his amendment, 
to give the House an oppertunity of know- 
ing what it was about, instead of at once 
and precipitately, voting an address, as 
was at present proposed, which was a 
mere echo of the speech. 

Mr. Gratian could not refrain from 
trespassing shortly on the House, after 
what had been said regarding the state of 
Ireland. The visit of his majesty to that 
unhappy island was a most beneficial pre- 
cedent, and would tend unquestionably to 
secure the loyalty and affection of its in- 
habitants. That great distress prevailed 
among them, was admitted on all hands ; 
and so long as Ireland continued what she 
was, crimes, perhaps of the blackest die, 
were inevitable. The speech from the 
throne adverted to the inefficiency of the 
existing laws. He had the utmost dread 
of Insurrection acts. Ireland was like the 

oor wretch flogged by the drummer: 
et him strike where be would, he could 
not give satisfaction. ‘The condition of a 
country so important, so populous, but so 
long despised and neglected, was most 
extraordinary : she was not visited by the 
curse of God, but of government. He 
would concur with the most violent gen- 
tlemen in Ireland, (where there were vio- 
lent gentlemen enough) in punishing crime 
severely; but he hoped that the whole 
country would not be denounced for the 
offences of a few banditti. His country- 
men had, like other people, their virtues 
and their vices; but the latter were greatly 
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aggravated bya system of mis-government. 

e knew there was a great deal of discon- 
tent, of distress, and of dissatisfaction in 
Ireland, which had its origin in moral cau- 
ses. Sorry he was to say, that a con- 
siderable part of the people disregarded 
their gentry; and, what was worse, set at 
nought the’ ministers of their religion. A 
continual warfare was carrying on against 
the military and the police. Such an un- 
natural state of things could only be pro- 
duced by mis-government. It was not so 
in France: it was not so in England: but 
in Ireland, we heard of nothing but the 
recurrence of such disastrous scenes. A 
system of mis-government had long pre- 
vailed there. From severe and immoral 
laws, bad education, and the exercise of 
local tyranny, arose the evils by which the 
people of Ireland were visited. Nothing 
could possibly be more wretched than their 
condition. He would not look to the situa- 
tion of the Irish previously to the reign 
of Elizabeth. If it were examined from 
that reign downto the present time, it would 
appear, with little exception, to present 
one series of suffering. When they con- 
templated the confiscations of property that 
had so frequently been resorted to, and 
all the other means of annoyance which 
were let loose against that people, they 
would not find it diffic:'t to account for 
those crimes and atrocities of which Ire- 
land had so often been the theatre. The 
unfortunate labourer was himself worth 
nothing : his furniture was worth nothing: 
he possessed nothing that could give him 
the smallest claim to the character of in- 
dependence. He laboured for a few pence, 
which were expended in the payment of 
tithes, of taxes, and for the support of his 
priest. All this, and a great deal more 
than this, might be witnessed in Ireland. 
When they perceived the situation in 
which the Irish labourer was placed : when 
they acknowledged that he was worthy of 
being governed by mild and equal laws; 
and then viewed the conduct which was 
adopted towards him, they could not won- 
der if his severe treatment gave rise to 
feelings of disgust and dissatisfaction. 
Great, he might say incalculable sums, 
were received in this country from Ireland, 
through various channels. He wished the 
government would seriously set about 
doing good to Ireland; and that all which 
this country received from Ireland in the 
way of exports and rents, should be paid 
back in strenuous efforts to ameliorate the 
condition of society there. The gentle- 
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man was the victim of the existing law as 
well as the peasant. Both suffered by it. 
If the Irish gentleman was found to be an 
advocate for the system under which his 
country had suffered so much, it arose 
rather from the situation in which he had 
so long been placed, than from any predi- 
lection for a system which operated by 
means of insurrection acts, and the em- 
ployment of military force. The Irish 
gentleman was, indeed, a great admirer of 
the British constitution; but it appeared 
to him that he had almost as little enjoy- 
ment of it as the peasant. ‘The two coun- 
tries were divided by religion, by the na- 
ture of their respective laws, and by local 
circumstances, as well as bythe sea. The 
peasant did not conceive that he was pro- 
tected, and therefore he took no interest, 
he felt not that warmth which the same 
class of people felt here, in any thing that 
concerned the measures of government. 
Hence it was, that the execution of the 
laws was frequently intrusted to the army. 
He knew that the gentlemen of Ireland 
had most important duties to perform, in 
securing the peace, and protecting the 
property of the different counties. But, 
unfortunately, in their anxiety for the lat- 
ter, they sometimes overlooked the former 

They rarely thought of improving the mo- 
rals and ameliorating the condition of the 
peasantry. [Here the House manifested 
some impatience.] He begged pardon 
for detaining them sv long; but he had 
just arrived from Ireland, where he had 
witnessed distress of the most lamentable 
description, and he was anxious to state 
what he conceived to be the best remedy. 
The most unhappy feuds prevailed in that 
country. The clergy and the people were 
at variance. They were separated: they 
were constantly at war about the tithes, 
and a more lamentable cause of dissention 
could scarcely be conceived. The union 
had not produced the benefits which the 
people of Ireland had been taught to look 
for ; they were led to believe that, when 
it was carried, much English capital would 
be transferred to Ireland. But it had-not 
turned out so. Without meaning any per- 
sonal reflection, he hoped that the justice 
and generosity of parliament would re- 
dress any evil which might have been pro- 

duced by that measure. He called on the 
legislature to devise some prompt and con- 
ciliatory remedy for the evils by which 

Ireland was now beset. The race of far 
mers had disappeared, and the class of gen- 

tlemen was fast following them. How 
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long was such a state of things to be suf- 
fered? Jt was in vain to hope that the 
evil could be removed by severe mea- 
sures. It was in vain to pass Insurrection 
acts, for the purpose of quieting the coun- 
try. It was in vain to employ large armies 
in the collection of rents.. Other measures 
must be adopted ; and he was convinced 
they might, by a careful revision of the 
existing laws, restore the peace of Ireland, 
and bind the hearts and minds of the peo- 
ple to the government of the country. 
The Marquis of Londonderry said, he 
felt it necessary, in consequence of the 
course the debate had taken, to trouble 
the House with a very few observations ; 
rather with the view of giving a general 
understanding of what ministers meant to 
do, than for the purpose of discussing at 
that moment any of the important topics 
adverted to in his majesty’s speech. In 
the whole course of his parliamentary ex- 
perience, he never recollected an address 
to the Crown better calculated to concili- 
ate all parties, and to produce a feeling of 
temper and moderation, than that which 
was now proposed; and he certainly did 
regret that any thing should have occur- 
red which was at all likely to interrupt 
that conciliatory tone of feeling, the ne- 
cessity of preserving which had been sug- 
gested by his hon. friend who moved the 
address. He begged to assure the House, 
that in carrying up, as he hoped they 
would do, unanimously, this address to the 
throne, his majesty’s government would 
not consider any individual as pledged by 
that vote to any specific line of conduct, 
with reference to the important subjects 
which were noticed in the address. He 
could assure the gentlemen opposite, that 
ministers did not expect to find, in conse- 
quence of the vote of that night, any re- 
laxation on the part of the House of that 
disposition to scrutinize the conduct of 
government, which undoubtedly was a 
part of their duty, and which he hoped 
they would perform severely, but at the 
same time justly. He trusted the hon. 
baronet would forgive him, if he reminded 
him that it was customary on the first day 
of the session for gentlemen to enter into 
a sort of general protest, such as he and 
his hon. colleague had thought fit to make, 
lest it might be supposed that they were 
pledged to a particular line of conduct at 
a subsequent period, in consequence of 
the adoption of any proposed address. 
Perhaps it would have been as well if they 
had stopped there: for certainly it could 
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not be imagined, that the conduct of min- 
| isters would not be open to investigation, 
‘or that the institutions of the country 
| might not be made the subjects of inquiry, 
_ because the address now before the House 
| was agreed to. From the tone assumed 
_ by the hon. baronet it was easy to perceive 
| the course which he intended to pursue 
during the present session. He collected 
from the speech of the hon. baronet, that 
he waved his more enlarged view of par~ 
liamentary reform—that which extended 
to universal suffrage—in order to make 
way for the more moderate plan of the 
noble lord (John Russell) for the discus- 
sion of which a day had been named. He 
would undoubtedly rather deal with the 
moderate plan, than with that of a broader 
and more extended character; but his sen- 
timents on the subject had not varied, and 
he could not flatter the noble lord that he 
would support his intended proposition. 
The hon. baronet would allow him to say, 
that if the Address, in answer to the Speech 
from the throne, were understood as im- 
plying that, by agreeing to it, parliament 
would be pledged to support certain opin- 
ions and sentiments, then he conceived the 
hon. baronet should not have moved that 
the consideration of the Speech should 
take place on Thursday, but that it should 
be postponed for three months; because 
he thought that period would scarcely 
carry them through the consideration of 
all the subjects which were adverted to in 
the Speech—alluding as it did to our fo- 
reign policy, our revenue, expenditure, 
commerce, manufactures, and, above all, 
to that very important topic—a topic 
which most deeply affected the country— 
the state of the agricultural interest ; 
which, he trusted, would undergo a most 
minute consideration. He, therefore, was 
of opinion that the hon. baronet had taken 
a false view of the time necessary to con- 
sider the Speech from the throne, if it 
were deemed necessary to make an imme- 
diate reply to these various and highly im- 
portant points. He thought he consulted 
the feelings of the House, and did not at 
all prejudice the public interest, when he 
recommended the address proposed that 
night, as a measure which did not pledge 
gentlemen to- any particular opinion, and 
which left the subjects which he had enu- 
merated to be discussed in their natural and 
ordinary course. He could not consent 
to postpone until Thursday, the considera- 
tion of his majesty’s Speech, but, on that 
day, if the House were so disposed, ho 
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would propose for its consideration that 
art of the Speech which applied to Ire- 
and. Considering it as the point most 
intimately connected with the peace and 
prosperity of the empire, he thought the 
House would best discharge its duty by | 


going at once to that question, and enter- 
ing into it, as fully as possible, on the 
earliest day. He should not, however, be 


doing his duty to the House, if he did not | 


point out more extensively what ministers 
meant to do on other important topics ; 
and he trusted when he had done so, the 
gentlemen opposite would see that there 
was no disposition on the part of his ma- 
jesty’s government to blink any of those 


questions, or to divest themselves of that | 


responsibility which oughtto attach tothem 
in bringing those subjects forward. He 
proposed then, on Friday in the next week, 
to call the attention of parliament to a 
most important topic—that which stood 
next in importance to the tranquillity of 
the country—he alluded to the distress 
existing amongst the agriculturists, with 
the intention of opening to the House the 
view which his majesty’s ministers took of 
that question, and also the nature of the 
remedy which appeared to them to be the 
most proper to meet the difficulty. A 
very anxious and, he could assure the 
House, a very laborious consideration had 
been given to this question. He next 
begged leave to state that his right hon. 
friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would not, beyond the beginning of the 
ensuing week, (when he would introduce 
a bill for repealing and altering the exist- 
ing bill relative to the superannuation of 
officers,) delay stating to the House the 
nature and extent of the retrenchments 
proposed to be made in the different pub- 
lic offices. He would connect with that 
statement a view of the retrenchments 
that had been made in other branches of 
the public service, particularly in the na- 
val and military departments; and he 
would put the House in possession of a 
general statement of the revenue and ex- 
penditure, as far as it could be made up. 
Having said thus much, it would be evi- 
dently seen that it was not the intention 
of ministers to sleep on their post, in bring- 
ing those great questions before parliament, 
in the only way in which they could be 
advantageously disposed of. He was per- 
fectly prepared that the House should 
Jook scrupulously and anxiously into the 
whole conduct of government ; but, though 
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| quiry, ministers would be found to have 


given their best consideration to the pre- 


sent state of the country, still it would be 
presumption in him to suppose that the 
remedies which they would propose where 
not capable of improvement. However 
' gentlemen might differ in opinion from his 
majesty’s government, he believed all 
_ would feel convinced, from the explana- 
tion which they would be enabled to give, 
that they had applied their most serious 
considerativn to the state of the country, 
in the way they had been enjoined by par- 
| liament to pursue, and that no pains had 
been spared by them to go to the bottom 
_ of those great questions, in order to arrive 
at that conclusion which was best calcu- 
Jated to assist the country, by the adop- 
tion of such retrenchments as circumstan- 
ces would admit. It was on these grounds 
that he would be prepared to argue the 
question of economy and retrenchment 
when it was regularly introduced ; and, 
therefore, he conceived the House would 
do well to proceed, according to the estab- 
lished practice of parliament, by agreeing 
to an address which pledged it to a speci- 
fic line of conduct in future, instead of 
postponing the consideration of his majes~ 
ty’s Speech from the throne. 

Mr. Hutchinson said, that if the noble 
lord, in the address which he and his col- 
leagues were anxious to lay before the 
throne, meant to pledge the House to the 
adoption of severe measures for the pro- 
tection of persons and property in Ireland, 
he, for one, would give it his decided 
negative. If the noble lord and his col- 
leagues meant to assert that the law, as it 
now stood in Ireland, was not sufficiently 
strong for that purpose, they stated that 
which was not the fact. He should de- 
ceive the House, and betray his duty to the 
country, if he suffered it to go abroad, that 
in agreeing to the address that night, he re- 
cognized the necessity of enacting severe 
measures with respect to Ireland. He was 
ready to do no such thing. Such measures, 
in his opinion, could not produce good. 
He was sure that they would not restore 
peace or security beyond the peace of the 
| passing moment. He would not state the 
(feelings which seized hold of his mind 
| when he reflected on the situation of his 
; native land ; but he would remind the no- 
_ble marquis, that he had, almost nineteen 
| years ago, in his place in that House, 
| called on him and on his majesty’s minis- 
| ters to take into immediate consideration 


he had every reason to believe that, on in- | the state and condition of the people of 
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Ireland. The Union was carried, on the 
supposition that such an inquiry would 
take place, and that their grievances 
would be redressed. They were told, that 
the parliament of Ireland had overlooked 
that momentous subject, but that in the 
United parliament it would be fully dis- 
cussed. In 1803, when that which was 
called Emmet’s rebellion broke out, he 
reminded the noble marquis of that pro- 
mise. He impressed on him the necessity 
of making the discussion of questions con- 
nected with the welfare of Ireland fashion- 
able in the cabinet of England; and, when 
that object was effected, he wished some 
friendly and conciliatory measure to be 
devised for the purpose of ameliorating 
the situation of the people. He was de- 
sirous that the state and condition of the 
Irish people should be fully investigated, 
and he pointed out the benefits which 
such an investigation would produce: but, 
from that time to the present, the state of 
Ireland had not been considered, nor had 
the situation of that country been brought 
before the cabinet, except for the purpose 
of devising severe and restrictive laws. 


The colleagues of the noble marquis had: 


resisted the concession of that great ques- 
tion, Catholic emancipation, the prospect 
of obtaining which had greatly tended to 
the success of the Union. He knew not 
what measures the noble marquis and his 
colleagues had in contemplation; but this 
he would say, that, if they meant to do 
their duty to Ireland and to the empire, it 
could not be by bringing forward severe 
restrictive measures for the protection of 
persons and property. If they meant to 
take a wise and efficient course, they must 
probe the situation of that country to the 
very bottom. It was most true, as the 
hon. baronet had observed, that the tithe 
system was one great evil; and he might 
add, that the non-residence of the gentry 
was another. He was aware that the 
whole question was a difficult one, and 
that it would, consequently, be difficult to 
devise a remedy for the different evils by 
which Ireland was afflicted. But if it 
were duly examined, it would be found 
that an enactment of penal statutes was 
not the way to render Ireland a happy 
and contented portion of the empire. In 
another part of the Speech from the throne, 
he understood it to congratulate the 
country on the increase of the revenue, 
the flourishing state of our manufactures 
and commerce, and the profound tran- 
quillity which prevailed in Europe, and 
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which was unruffled, except by an dppre- 
hended difference between Russia and the 
Ottoman Porte, which had happily been 
removed by the exertions of his majesty 
and his allies. Now, if he were correct in 
believing that this latter point was con- 
tained in the Speech, then he would say 
that there never wasaspeech which more 
completely deceived the empire and the 
world. He admitted, with the hon. gen- 
tleman who seconded the address, that 
there was no country in the world which 
boasted a happier constitution, or possessed 
greater blessings, than England, and there- 
fore he thought that all her efforts ought 
to be exerted towards establishing the hap- 
piness of other states: but, did the noble 
marquis mean to tell the House and the 
country, because he had been able to 
preserve peace between Russia and the 
Porte, that therefore perfect tranquillity, 
unalloyed by discontent or dissatisfaction, 
reigned throughout Europe? If he did, 
he deceived himself, the House, and the 
country. Europe never was in a more 
= state; and if the noble marquis 

new any thing about foreign affairs, he 
must be well aware of the fact. He hoped, 
when the noble marquis came to discuss 
the question of our foreign policy, that he 
would be prepared to show what he had 
done to support the high character of 
Great Britain on the continent. What, 
he would ask, had the noble marquis and 
his colleagues done to uphold the lofty 
and independent character of this country 
abroad? Had they assisted the efforts of 
liberty against the assaults of oppression 
and cruelty? He hoped they had. But 
if they had indeed pursued that course, 
he was ignorant of it. He trusted it 
would not appear, in the end, that, for 
the purpose of answering some interested 
views, the noble marquis and his majesty’s 
allies on the continent had done their 
utmost to continue tyranny and oppression, 
and had lent their best support to the un- 
holy cause of slavery and injustice. 

The Marquis of Londonderry observed, 
thattheaddress did not pledge the House to 
support any new penal laws with reference 
to Ireland. When the subject was before 
them, gentlemen would dispose of it as 
they thought fit. He should be enabled 
to-morrow to lay on the table certain dis- 
patches from the marquis Wellesley, which 
contained a statement of the present situ- 
ation of Ireland. He wished those des- 
patches to be in the possession of members 
before he called the attention of the House 
to this subject. 
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Sir J. Newport said, he would not op- 
pose the address, as he understood that on 
Thursday the state of Ireland would be 
regularly brought before the House. It 
would then be matter for consideration, 
whether any farther measures were neces- 
sary for the purpose of strengthening the 
laws; and also, whether, if restrictive acts 
were resorted to, they ought not to be ac- 
companied by others of a healing and con- 
ciliatory nature. He could not give his 
consent to any restrictive measure, unless 
it was accompanied by a measure of con- 
ciliation. His opinion, he was aware, 
would not carry much weight with it; bnt 
having for twenty sessions watched over 
the interests of Ireland, he could not let 
the present occasion pass without making 
this observation. 

Mr. Brougham said, that he, for one, if 
it had seemed good to the House, instead 
of putting off for an indefinite period, or 


even to the time to which the noble lord- 


had referred them, the consideration of 
the unexampled distress which weighed 
down the agricultural interest, could have 
wished this, the first night of the session, 
not to pass without their attention being 
directly pointed to it. He felt more par- 
ticularly anxious to have an opportunity 
of delivering his sentiments on this sub- 
ject, because, from accidental circumstan- 
ces, he had been prevented on former oc- 
casions from taking a part in the discus- 
sion of one of the measures—he meant the 
resumption of cash payments—to which, 
in his opinion, much—he would not say 
the whole—but a very large proportion of 
the present distress might be ascribed. 
He would, however, yield to what he took 
to be the sense of the House; namely, 
that they should not that night go into the 
discussion of this subject ; and he would 
reserve himself for another opportunity, 
when he might fully state his sentiments. 
He did not mean to wait for the period 
which the noble lord had stated, because 
he did not understand the purport of his 
intended proposition, nor did he very 
clearly collect the time when it would be 
brought forward. He would, therefore, 
to-morrow, on the bringing up of the re- 
port, submit to the House an amendment, 
touching the present distressed state of 
the country, and that which, he would 
take leave to say, could afford the only 
effectual relief. He was confident, whether 
he regarded the nature of the evil or its 
causes, that the only specific remedy for 
it, in the present state of the country, 
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after they had resorted to cash payments, 
was to be found in a reduction of taxes; 
and a reduction to such an amount, as 
would not merely show the people their 
good-will towards retrenchment, but 
would demonstrate, that they meant to use 
that power which they unquestionably 
possessed in devising such measures as 
would, as far as possible, relieve the exist- 
ing distress. He could have wished that 
the House had not separated that night 
without giving at least some general pledge 
of their intention to enter into this inquiry 
—without carrying up to the throne, in 
answer to the Speech, a declaration that 
they would lose no time in investigating 
every retrenchment that could be made in 
the expenditure of the country—not with 
a view to the increase of the sinking-fund 
by a million, ora million and a half; but 
for the purpose of putting an end to it alto- 
gether. Not to support that popular de- 
lusion—that arithmetical error—under 
which the country had so long laboured, 
but still farther to reduce that sinking fund, 
until the finances of the state was able to 
bear it; meaning by the finances of the 
state the private income of individuals, 
which was the only legitimate source of 
taxation. When that period arrived, they 
would be enabled to pay it in the only 
way in which it could be paid, by the 
amount of clear surplus revenue over the 
annual expenditure. But no intention 
existed to give such a pledge; and, though 
he might lament the circumstance, he 
could not prevent it. In order, however, 
to satisfy himself, he would to-morrow, 
on the report being brought up, call the 
attention of the House to what he looked 
upon as the source of the mischief, and 
as the only feasible and efficient remedy. 
He, at the same time, entreated the House 
not to separate with the impression (and, 
in justice to his opinion, it was necessary 
for him to notice the point particularly ) 
that he could point out any perfect reme~ 
dy. When he spoke of a reduction of 
taxation as the only remedy, he did not 
mean to assert that any thing which could 
be done in that way would prove a com- 
plete and effectual remedy, such a remedy 
as would remove the whote distress. He 
was not visionary enough to suppose any 
thing of that kind. Because he thought 
the changes that had been made in the 
currency—the various alterations which 
had been effected from 1797, downwards, 
until the last, when a metallic currency 
was restored, would still be found, after 
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all the relief which a reduction of taxes 
could afford, to leave behind vast national 
distress, and to derange all the relations 
of the country, in a manner which he 
would fain hope those who brought such 
measures forward did not foresee. He 
had pointed out the probable effects of the 
system, but he could now speak with the 
grave authority of experience, which had 
taught them, that the effects of the system 
had been most ruinous. 

Mr. Hume said, that, in order to satisfy 
those gentlemen who wished for a pledge 
on the subject of retrenchment, he was 
prepared to introduce one. The proceed- 
ings in that House ought not to be guided 
by any man orany setofmen. All ought 
to look to the distresses of the country, 
to the causes which led to them, and to 
the best mode by which effectual relief 
could be provided. He was anxious that 
the motion of the hon. baronet should be 
carried ; but if it were negatived, he would 
immediately submit to the House an 


amendment to the address, and his reasons | 


for proposing it. That amendment would 
constitute a pledge, which, he was sure, 
would be carried unanimously, if the 
House entertained asincere desire to adopt 
an effectual system of retrenchment. 

The House then divided on Sir Francis 
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that the outcry of distress called upon 
them from all parts of the country, have 
taken up the subject, and have proposed 
something better than any thing which 
could originate with him on the present 
occasion. He begged, therefore, to be 
understood, that it was only in default of 
any pledge being called for by others for 
relieving the public distress, that it became 
his duty to move an amendment to the 
Address. Before he submitted the amend- 
ment, he would frankly state, that to what 
had fallen from the mover of the Address 
he had no objection to make: he had per- 
formed the letter of his instructions strictly ; 
he had followed sentence by sentence the 
substance of the Speech, and closely assi- 
milated to it every part of his answer : 
he was very prudent in the line he took, 
and did not transgress those limits which 
he knew it was dangerous to go beyond. 
With respect to the other gentleman, he 
could not sayso much. If he had adhered 
to the whole of his instructions, they had 
certainly gone out of that course which 
policy and prudence would have dictated. 
The worthy baronet had well observed, 
that the seconder of the Address had con- 
tradicted himself when he touched upon 
the subject of loyalty, and spoke of the 
faithful affection of the people to the 


Burdett’s amendment: For the amendment | sovereign, yet, in almost the same sen- 


| 


58. Against it 186. Majority 128. When tence, asserted, that there was danger to 
strangers were re-admitted to the gallery, be apprehended from disaffected persons, 


we found 


who were desirous to pull down the throne, 


Mr. Hume upon his legs. He stated that | and, along with it, the institutions of the 
the House was to consider that the Speech country. There had been, indeed, symp- 


and the Address were both the production 
of his majesty’s ministers; if they were 
not, he called upon the gentlemen op- 
posite todeny the statement. If the hon. 
mover and seconder could, let them state 
that they did not receive'the Address, and 
move verbatim what they did receive from 
his majesty’s ministers; if, therefore, mi- 
nisters had written the Address and also 
written the Speech from the throne, could 
there be a greater farce than that ministers 
should both dictate the Speech and the 
answer to it themselves, putting into his 
majesty’s mouth one set of words, and into 
the mouths of the two gentlemen opposite 
another set of words [hear, hear] ? This 
was the practice which had prevailed for a 
considerable time, but it was not the less 
ridiculous on that account. He was 
anxious that those gentlemen who were in 
the habit of opposing whatever mea- 
sures seemed to trench on the liberties 
and rights of the subject, would now, 


toms of disaffection in the country some 
time ago, but he (Mr. H.) denied that it 
was the disaffection of disloyalty: it 
arose merely from distress, from the state 
of starvation in which such crowds of ma- 
nufacturers found themselves, who were 
then thrown out of employment ; he would 
ask, if it could be expected that starving 
millions were to die without remonstrance, 
or effort to obtain relief? He was sorry 
that coercion had been made use of, as if 
coercion could ever deliver the country 
from such a calamity: he thought the 
harsh and precipitate six acts, instead of 
saving the country, had disgraced that 
House [hear, hear!]. He begged par- 
don if he used a word too strong, but 
they certainly had that tendency. The 
hon. members who voted for these six acts 
would have done well to have placed them- 
selves in the situation of the hungry and 
naked individuals who were calling to them 
for relief, and then they would not, when 
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they asked for bread, have given them a 
stone. Whenthey called tothem for sus- 
tenance, they should have devised some 
means of obtaining for them a livelihood 
instead of answering their complaints by 
coercion and punishment. 

With respect to the observations in 
which the hon. mover and seconder of the 
Address had indulged, on the subject of 
our foreiga relations, those observations 
had been so ably answered by the hon. 
baronet and the hon. gentleman near him, 
that it was quite unnecessary for him to 
trouble the House with a word on the sub- 
ject. In the congratulations of the hon. 
gentlemen opposite, on what they were 
pleased to call the flourishing condition 
of our commerce, they had carefully how- 
ever abstained from taking any notice of 
the state of our colonies. He would call 
on any West India proprietors present to 
answer, whether the state of those colo- 
nies afforded any just ground for-congra- 
tulation. It was deeply to be regretted, 
that the House should hastily congratulate 
his majesty on the flourishing condition 
of our commerce, when the colonies were 
in the state in which all who were ac- 
quainted with them knew they were. Tie 
great importance of this subject would 
be evident, when it was considered, that 
in one West India colony alone, above 
sixty millions of capital were, by the 
statements of those interested, at stake. 
But he would not dwell on this subject, 
he had merely adverted to it, to show 
that the House would not be warranted in 
the congratulations which they were called 
upon to offer to the Crown relative thereto. 
He was confident that inquiry would prove 
that every department of our commerce 
was much depressed by the excessive 
charges upon it. Reverting to the sub- 
ject of our foreign relations, he trusted 
that he should be able, whenever the ques- 
tion should come under the consideration 
of the House, to submit such arguments 
as would undeniably show, that the con- 
duct of the British government had been 
most disgraceful as Christians, and most 
ubominable as men, in supporting the 
Turks against the Greeks as they had 
done, and which the conduct of sir Thomas 
Maitland in the Ionian Islands and our 
consul at Patras would prove—[hear, 
hear 

To return, however, to the Speech which 
had that evening been delivered from the 
throne, it was proper to advert to that 
which it did not contain, as well as to that | 
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which it did: he could not refrain from 
observing that this was the first time, 
since the establishment of the English 
Monarchy, at which, on such an occasion, 
the death of the first subject of the realm 
which had taken place since this House 
last separated, had been wholly un- 
noticed. It was as if his majesty’s mi- 
nisters had determined to carry on by neg- 
lect their persecution and insult, even 
after death. Such conduct was highly 
disgraceful to ministers; it was disgrace- 
ful to the throne, if the throne could be 
disgraced by the acts of ministers. Mi- 
nisters had thus, in an unexampled man- 
ner, carried their enmity to her majesty 
beyond the grave. Even after the remains 
of their illustrious victim had. been con- 
veyed from the country, they consum- 
mated their injustice to her, by the omis- 
sion, of which they had in the present in- 
stance been guilty. This was a subject 
which he had now only slightly mentioned ; 
the time was coming when he hoped it 
would meet with the more serious con- 
sideration of the House; in the mean- 
while, however, he felt himself called 
upon to declare, that no ministers of this 
country had ever been guilty of a similar 
act. They might flatter themselves that 
they would receive the sanction and sup- 
port of the House for such conduct; but 
he trusted that they would find themselves 
disappointed. At any rate he was con- 
fident the great majority of the nation 
blamed them for their conduct towards 
the Queen both before and after death.— 
With reference to what was said in the 
Address, of the high station which this 
country maintained among the nations of 
the world, so far was her situation from 
being a matter of congratulation, that it 
must actually be one of jest and ridicule 
to every foreign power who observed the 
state of her Income and Expenditure. But 
before he entered that subject he would 
observe upon that passage of the Address 
which related to his majesty’s recent visit 
to Ireland. He was one of those who 
had rejoiced at that visit, because he had 
hoped, and he still did hope, that the re- 
sult would prove highly beneficial. He 


| bad hoped, and he should most sincerely 


rejoice if that hope should turn out to be 
well-founded, that is majesty’s visit to lre- 
land might be made the means of healing 
the unfortunate dissentions which had so 
long existed in that country, dissentions 
which had separated man from man, and 
which perpetually laid the seeds of that 
E 
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hostility and outrage which, year after 
year, disturbed the peace of that unhappy 
country. He did trust, that by the entire 
removal of those disabilities under which 
so large a portion of the population of Ire- 
land at present laboured on account of 
religious opinions, the evils which existed 
in that country would be materially di- 
minished, if not entirely removed. In- 
deed he was confident, that, from the mo- 
ment at which a removal of those civil 
disabilities should take place, unanimity 
would be restored; and that, in addition to 
that advantage the expenditure of Eng- 
land would be most materially reduced ; 
for those who investigated this subject 
would find, that, at the present moment, 
more than half the military expenditure 
of this country for its home protection 
was occasioned by the necessity of having 
a large military force to keep down those 
whom a long continuation of misgovern- 
ment in Ireland constantly excited to dis- 
content and insubordination. He owned, 
therefore, that he did expect that those 
who boasted of the advantages of his ma- 
jesty’s visit to Ireland, would state the 
nature of the measures which they meant 
to — for the adoption of parliament, 
with a view to heal the bleeding wounds 
of that country, and thereby to warrant 
an extensive reduction of the national 
expenditure, by withdrawing the large 
military force, the employment of which 
circumstances now rendered unfortunately 
necessary. While on this subject he would 
just observe, that the effects of the policy 
which had been pursued in Ireland had 
manifested themselves in an extraordinary 
manner in the revenue of that country. 
The disturbed state of the country occa- 
sioned a very large increase of military 
expense to enforce peace, whilst the re- 
venue was at the same time decreased. 
The misgovernment of that ill-fated coun- 
try produced a deficiency of revenue to 
this country and occasioned accumulated 
miseries to the people of Ireland. If hon. 
gentlemen would look at the annual finance 
accounts laid before parliament, they 
would find that the revenue of Ireland 
had fallen above a million since 1818. 
The revenue of Ireland for the year 1817 
was 5,822,5501.; for the year 1818, 


5,956,606/. ; for the year 1819, 5,576,5910. 
and for the year 1820, only 4,933,351/. ; 
so that it was evident the revenue had 
fallen above a million since 1818. They 
were now told, however, that there was 
an improvement in that revenue for last 
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year of 400,000/. No stable improve- 
ment, however could be expected to the 
distresses or to the finances of the country 
while ministers pursued their present tem- 
porising and absurd policy ; of which no 
stronger instance could possibly be af- 
forded than the proposition which they 
had yesterday made in their conference 
with the directors of the Bank of a loan 
of five millions to the agricultural interest 
[hear, hear!]. It was well known to 
every person in the country, except, as 
appeared by their proceedings, to his ma- 
jesty’s ministers, that there was no want 
of capital in the country—every banker 
had more money than they could lend on 
good security. It was the security that 
was wanted, and the distresses of the 
people, in every class, were gradually re- 
ducing the means of giving security. The 
least that could be expected from them, 
while they boasted of the flourishing con- 
dition of the country, was, that they 
should adopt measures which might have 
a tendency to place the finances on a stable 
footing. 

After what had passed last session, and 
after the recommendation to the House of 
Commons in the Speech from the throne, 
they were bound to take an early opportu- 
nity of examining the state of the revenue 
and of the public accounts, in order to 

lace the finances of the country on a foot- 
ing which might support the commanding 
situation which Great Britain held among 
the nations of Europe, he expected that 
his majesty’s ministers would make some 
explicit statement of their intentions on 
the subject. What the commanding state 
of England might be in political discussions 
in Europe, he could not state: But. 
what the ‘commanding situation” of 
the country was, in point of revenue, he 
could very distinctly show the House from 
the accounts on the table. The mainte- 
nance of the public credit, by securing the 
payment of the public dividends, was 
strongly recommended by his majesty ; 
but if the House examined the accounts 
they would find that the Consolidated 
Fund was above nine millions in arrear; 
and therefore that if the Bank of England 
refused to make advances to government 
the public creditor could not be paid. 
[ Hear, hear.] And here he must observe, 
that every hon. member, on whichever 
side of the House he sat, must lament to 
see thecomplex state of the public accounts. 
It was however, a curious, and at the same 
time a correct statement, that ina country 
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placed in such a “ commanding situation” 
and under the guidance of such “ able 
ministers” the people could not, amidst 
the intricacy and involution of the public 
accounts, distinguish the real situation of 
the finances with accuracy; while, in 
France or in America, every thing was 
distinct, and placed under the simple head 
of debtor and creditor, with a balance for 
or against the public. He was extremely 
anxious to call the attention of the House 
toa subject of vital importance, as connec- 
ted with the revenue ; a subject which, if 
rightly understood, would enable his majes- 
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ty’s ministers to make much greater reduc- 
tions of expence than they had hitherto 
been able to effect. He had taken the 
trouble to make out three Statements with 
reference to the national income and ex- 
penditure from which he was about to 
quote; and in order to enable the noble 
marquis and the right hon. gentlemen 
opposite to follow him, he would hand 
over to them copies of that statement [a 
laugh]. He regretted that he was not 
able to give a copy to every hon. member 
present. [Here Mr. Hume handed two 
copies of a printed statement* of figures 


* No. I.—Mr. Hume’s Sratementr of the Acruat Exrrnpiture of the UnirepKincpom, for the Four 
Years ending the 5th of Jan. 1821, as taken from the Annual Finance Accounts laid before Parliament. 


Year ending|Year ending|Year ending|Year ending 
Jan. 5th. Jan. Sth, Jan. 5th, Jan. 5th. 
HEADS OF EXPENDITURE. 1818. 1819. 1820. 1821. 
I. Interest on the Permanent Debt of the United 

Kingdom 297166,085| 28,873,638} 29,737,639] 29,126,973 
Charges of Management ..... Sadaeteceucetacdeusees 284,589 277,699 274,393 276,419 
For Reduction of the National Debt ........... | 14,657,559] 15,497,402] 16,455,967] 17,667,536 
44,108,233] 44,648,759} 46,467,999] 47,070,928 
Interest on Exchequer, and Trish Treasury Bills 1,815,927] 2,200,414 779,992| 1,849,220 

Torat onaccount of Funded and Unfunded Debt} 45,924,160 46,849,153 47,247.991| 48,920,148 
lll Civil List of England 1,028,000 1,028,000 983,000 857,780 
of [reland....... 163,169 208,167 198,056 204,231 
VI. Civil government of Scotland ..c.cs..scoesessesess 130,646 129,627 129,988 132,081 
Torar of Civil Lists in the United Kingdom,..} 1,321,815! 1,565,794) 1,311,044] 1,194,092 
Courts of Justice (England) .........ceeeseeeeeee 64,542 67,967; 63,157 65,138 
IV Royal Family and other Pensions ...........+.+- 447,638 457,678; 472,234 327,066 
Salaries and Allowances ........ 62,920 60,158 58,755 56,948 
133,270 135,135, 372,835 224,897 
Torat other Charges on the Consolidated Fund 727,211 765,614 988.520 ’ 690,698 
V. Permanent Charges in 385,282 374,297 369,090 381 904 
§ Bounties to Fisheries, Manufactures, &c. ...... 330,046 387,111 

Excise ...... 14,000 14,000 14,00 4,06 

Pensions on Hereditary Revenue PostOffice.... 13,700 13,700 13,700 13,700 
Militia and Deserters’ Warrants .......ssecseeeees 93,658 68,660 47,534 51,426 
Payments out of the Gross Revenue 4511041 483,471) 389,167! 438,339 
Navy Wages, veel 2,524,000] 2,424,800) 2,281,000; 3,454,000 
VIII.2 General Services 29793,986} 2,696.98} 2,949,726) 1,801,086 
Victualling Department  15155,476 1,400,116 1,164,523 1,132,713 
POTAG WAVY. 6,475,062] 6,521,714 6,395,552] 6,587,799 
Army Ordinary Services 7,014,494] 7,255,646] 7,719,924) 7,941,513 
Army Extraordinary Services 2,600,370} 1,261,595] 1,730,727) 984,911 
Torat Army and Ordnance...,.-...sseeeeesseeeee] 11,050,265 9,924,851 10,988,860! 10,328,009 
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to the Treasury Bench, which occasioned 
considerable merriment in the House]. 
It appeared—and he was merely quoting 
from those tables which had been extracted 
from the public annual Finance Accounts 
laid before parliament—that the total ex- 
penditure (exclusive of the Sinking 
Fund) was, for the year 1817, 58,544, 
049/.; for the year 1818, 57,872,428/. ; 
for the year 1819, 57,392,544/.; and for 
the year 1820, 57,476,755l.; and that the 
total expenditure, including the Sinking 
Fund, was, for the year 1817, 73,062,3401.; 
for the year 1818, 73,225,194/.; for the 
year 1819, 73,698,135/.; and for the year 
1820, 74,987,348/. It appeared, therefore 
whilst the Income was stationary, or had 
rather decreased since 1817, that the total 
expenditure had gone on gradually in- 
creasing. Was there any justification for 
such an increase? By no means. Had 
the gross receipt of the revenue increased ? 
No; for although, in 1818 the right hon, 
gentleman imposed on the coustry three 
millions ofadditional taxation, yet, although 
the revenue in England had in consequence 
increased, the revenue in Ireland had pro- 
portionably decreased. So that it appeared 
that the people of England were ecncome 
taxed to keep down the people of Ireland, 
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where the revenue was decreasing by the 
misrule and oppression that was carrying on 
there. He pledged himself to prove to any 
man who was acquainted with the first four 
rules of arithmetic, that the right hon. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, had, by his 
management, lost 15 millions to the coun- 
try since he had taken the administration 
ef the Treasury. Such, at least, was the 
amount which appeared to have been lost, 
as far as can be made out from the public 
accounts. This was no slight charge ; 
and he therefore begged the attention of 
the House to the statement which he was 
about to make.* [Sce Statement, No. II.] 

It appeared from the annual Finance 
Accounts, that the total income of Great 
Britain and Ireland (exclusive of loans ) 
for the four years, 1817, 1818, 1819 and 
1820, was 235,768,462. ; and that the to- 
tal expenditure for the same period, (ex- 
clusive of Sinking Fund) was 231 ,285,776/. 
exhibiting a total nett surplus of revenue 
of the United Kingdom in those four years 
of 4,482,686. Since making out that 
statement, he (Mr. H.) had found that the 
sum of 316,993/. paid for Quarantine 
packet expenses ought to have been de- 
ducted from that amount and the nett sur- 
plus of revenue over expenditure (loans 


X. Loans, Remittances, Advances, &c, to other 1818. 1819. 1820. 1621. 

_ XI. Issues from appropriated Fonds for Local 
XII Miscellaneous Services at 1,722,956, 1,595,207] 2,324,653 
* Miscellaneous Services Abruad 164,784) 897,935 260,741 292,048 

| 
Expenditure (less Charges of Management) ...| 68,875,542) 68,966,073) 69,599,276] 71,007,649 
Deduct Sinking Fund of Loan to E.-f. Company 165,059) 144,636 150,376 156,907 
[repaid by them eae 

Expenditure in the Year 68,710,503! 68,521,457| 69,445,899] 70,850,742 

Charges of Management, and Collection of the} 
Revenue ...... 4,391,837] 4,403,757] 4,249,236] 4,136,642 
Tora, Expenditure in the Year 73,062,340) 73,925,194] 73,698,135] 74,987,384 


As fullows : 
For Interest on the Funded and Unfunded « 9.0981 
Debt, and Charges of Management ...... 
Expenses of the Civil List, Military Establish- 
ments, Civil Government, aad Expenses 27,277,448] 26,520,677) 26,600,519] 26,224,143 
Of Collection 
Amount of Expenditure, exclusive of the Sink- 
ing Fund .. 99,044,049) 57,882,428] 57,392,544) 57,476,755 
Sinking Fund 14,918,291] 15,352,766] 16,305,591) 17,510,629 
Amount of Expenditure, including the Sinking 
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and Sinking Fund excluded) would only 
have been 4,171,693/. He would, however, | 


at the Opening of the Session. 


surplus. . 
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for the present, take the larger sum as the 
Had that four millions and a 


* No. IE.--Sraremenr of the Acruar Revenue of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
(Drawbacks, and Bounties of the Nature of Drawbacks, excluded) for the Years 1817 to 1820, both 
inclusive, euding 5th of January, 1821; distinguishing the several Heads of Income, and Great 
Britain from Ireland in each Year. 


HEADS OF INCOME, 1817 1818 1819 1820 

£. £. s. ad. £. s. d. 
2,906,870 3 5 12,265,342 16 54/11,280,062 6 93110,547,579 2 43 
21,553,311 13 23/24,712,148 17 O |24,860,345 1 8 |28,055,314 2 8) 
Stamps .....0..00e.ceceseee] 6,720,747 3 5 | 6,775,985 2 1 | 6,581,856 8 11}) 6,538,895 17 114 
Land and Assessed ‘Taxes| 8,074,258 14 03] 8,271,990 1 1 | 8,279,930 3 114) 8,355,321 18 10% 
Post 2,129,995 12 44) 2,185,654 17 2 | 2,211,673 13 84) 2,122,998 7 G6 
Salaries and Pensions 31,864 0 6 34,628 19 35 30,522 11 8 30,911 8 2 
Hackney Coaches and 

ceases 54,785 18 103 54,468 4 25 56,093 9 104 56,988 8 10 
Hereditary Revenues ...) 159,630 10 53) 144,579 0 6 | 148,192 4 63) 152,967 7 4% 
Total Ordinary Revenues|50,931,463 16 43154,445,597 17 101)53,448,681 1 23 55,840,806 13 10} 
Property Tax Arrears ...| 2,568,654 O 3 658,337 14 0 183,134 6 8 57,043 5 64 
Lotlery ....... 189,958 8 441 411,225 0 O| 679,150 0 O| 175,154 10 2 
Unclaimed Dividends ...) 236,288 3 3 332,948 6 7 257,512 16 11 283,810 % 11 
Imprests, &e. 469,029 3 7] 328,930 11 334,392 19 343,902 16 54 
Total Extraordinary Re- 

3,463,929 15 52) 1,531,441 11 9 | 1,434,199 2 8}) 859,911 0 Of 
Total of Great Britain ...|54,395,393 11 10}155,977,039 9 74/54,882,871 3 10356,700,717 13 11 
Total of Ireland............ 5,824,550 2 03) 5,956,606 8 5}| 5,576,591 19 O 4,933,551 17 7 
Total of United Kingdom 

exclusive of Loaus...... 60,2)7,943 13 11 161,953,645 18 23)60,459,463 2 103/61,634,009 11 
Deduct Balances ,........| 2,567,354 8 23) 2,265,704 13 43) 1,779,211 10 O | 1,864,389 6 
Total Actual Revenue of 

United Kingdom ,.....}57,650,589 5 843/59,667,941 4 10 158,680,251 12 103/59,769,680 4 11 
Total Expenditure, exclu- 

sive of the Sinking Fund}58,544,049 0 0 97,872,428 0 O 157,592,544 0 0 157,476,755 90 O 


Total Income, exelusive of Loans, for the 4 Years .......cesecsosseveesscesesses £,230,768,462 
Total Expenditure, exclusive of Sinking Fund, in the 4 Years..... 


Total Net Surplus of Revenue of the United Kingdom in the 4 Years ...... | £.4,482,686 


If there had been no Sinking Fund, no Loans would have been required, as the Revenue of the 4 Years, 
4817 to 1820 (to the 5th of January, 1821) both inclusive, was 4,482,686/. more than the Expenditure, 
which ought to have effected a Reduction (the 3 per Cents being on an Average at 70/. per 1004.) of 
192.1172. of Annual! Dividend; and, as 260,812/, of Annual Charge for Annuities and Land-tax redeemed 
has been diminished, the Reduction of the Annual Charge of the Funded Debt ought to have been to the 
Amount of 452,929/, in 1821,—-whereas the Charge has been increased instead of decreased. 


No. Hf1—An Account of Inrgresr paid in each Year to the Public for the Funded and Unfunded Debt of 
the United Kingdom, and for the Charge of Management at the Bank of England, for the Four Years 
ending the 5th Jan, 1821 (exclusive of the Sinking Fund), as charged in the Annual Finance Accounts. 


1817. 1818. 1819. 1820. 
For Interest paid on Funded 29,166,085) 28,873,638! 29,737,640] 29,126,973 
Charges 984,589 277,699 974,393 276,419 
Amount of Interest and Charges, 29,450,674| 29,151,337/ 30,012,033] 29,403,392 
luterest on Exchequer and Irish Treasury Bills ...... 1,815,927} 2,200,444 7793992) 1,849,220 
Total Charge for the Funded and Unfunded Debt 31,266,601} 31,351,751] 30,792,025} 31,252,612 


Average of 1517, 1818, amd 031,136,792 


55] HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


to the Treasury Bench, which occasioned 
considerable merriment in the House]. 
It appeared—and he was merely quoting 
from those tables which had been extracted 
from the public annual Finance Accounts 
Jaid before parliament—that the total ex- 
penditure (exclusive of the Sinking 
Fund) was, for the year 1817, 58,544, 
049/.; for the year 1818, 57,872,428/.; 
for the year 1819, 57,392,544/.; and for 
the year 1820, 57,476,755. ; and that the 
total expenditure, including the Sinking 
Fund, was, for the year 1817, 73,062,3401.; 
for the year 1818, 73,225,194/.; for the 
year 1819, 73,698,135/.; and for the year 
1820, 74,987,348. It appeared, therefore 
whilst the Income was stationary, or had 
rather decreased since 1817, that the total 
expenditure had gone on gradually in- 
creasing. Was there any justification for 
such an increase? By no means. Had 
the gross receipt of the revenue increased ? 


No; for although, in 1818 the right hon. 


gentleman imposed on the country three 
millions ofadditional taxation, yet, although 
the revenue in England had in consequence 
increased, the revenue in Ireland had pro- 
portionably decreased. So that it appeared 
that the people of England were cra 
taxed to keep down the people of Ireland, 
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where the revenue was decreasing by the 
misrule and oppression that was carrying on 
there. He pledged himself to prove to any 
man who was acquainted with the first four 
rules of arithmetic, that the right hon. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, had, by his 
management, lost 15 millions to the coun- 
try since he had taken the administration 
ef the Treasury. Such, at least, was the 
amount which appeared to have been lost, 
as far as can be made out from the public 
accounts. This was no slight charge; 
and he therefore begged the attention of 
the House to the statement which he was 
about to make.* [Sce Statement, No. II.] 

It appeared from the annual Finance 
Accounts, that the total income of Great 
Britain and Ireland (exclusive of loans ) 
for the four years, 1817, 1818, 1819 and 
1820, was 235,768,462/. ; and that the to- 
tal expenditure for the same period, (ex- 
clusive of Sinking Fund) was 231 ,285,776/. 
exhibiting a total nett surplus of revenue 
of the United Kingdom in those four years 
of 4,482,686/. Since making out that 
statement, he (Mr. H.) had found that the 
sum of 316,993/. paid for Quarantine 
packet expenses ought to have been de- 
ducted from that amount and the nett sur- 
plus of revenue over expenditure (loans 


X. Loans, Remittances, Advances, &c, to other 1818. 1819. 1820. 1821. 

33,273 206 1,230 

XI. Issues from appropriated Funds for Local 
XII Miscellaneous Services at Heme........ 1,722,956) 1,595,207| 2,324,653 
* Miscellaneous Services Abruad 164,764 897,935 260,741 292,048 

GSAT, 2,466,483 2,620,891 1,855,948] 2,616,701 
Expenditure (less Charges of Management) ...| 68,875,542) 68,966,073) 69,599,276] 71,007,649 
Deduct Sinking Fund of Loan to E.-f£. Company 165,039} 144,636 150,376 156,907 
[repaid by them a 

Expenditure in the Year 68,710,503} 68,521,437| 69,445,899] 70,850,742 

Charges of Management, and Collection of the 
459915837] 4,403,757] 4,249,236] 4,196,642 
Torat Expenditure in the Year 73,062,340) 73,225,194] 73,698,135} 74,957,384 

As follows : 
For Interest on the Funded and Unfunded 2 | . 
Expenses of the Civil List, Military Establish- 
ments, Civil Government, and Expenses 27,277,448] 26,520,677] 26,600,519] 26,224,143 

Amount of Expenditure, exclusive of the Sink- 
Ing Fund 09,044,049] 57,882,428] 57,392,544) 57,476,755 
Sinking Fund 14,918,291} 15,352,766] 16,305,591] 17,510,629 

Amount of Expenditure, including the Sinking 
Fund 193062,340] 73,225,194] 73,698,135] 74,987,384 
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and Sinking Fund excluded) would only 
have been 4,171,693/. He would, however, | 
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for the present, take the larger sum as the 
surplus. Had that four millions and a 


* No. IL.--Srarement of the Acruar Revenue of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
(Drawbacks, and Bounties of the Natare of Drawbacks, excluded) for the Years 1817 to 1820, both 
inclusive, euding 5th of January, 1821; distinguishing the several Heads of Income, and Great 
Britain from Ireland in each Year, 


HEADS OF INCOME, 1817 1818 1819 1820 

2,206,870 3 5 |12,265,342 16 54/11,280,062 6 93110,547,579 2 43 
21,553,311 13 23/24,712,148 17 O [24,860,345 1 8 [28,055,314 2 8) 
Stamps ..... 6,720,747 3 5 | 6,775,985 2 1 | 6,581,856 8 6,535,895 17 113 
Land and Assessed Taxes} 8,074,258 14 03] 8,271,990 1 1 | 8,279,930 3 114) 8,355,321 18 10% 
2,129,995 12 44) 2,185,654 17 2 | 2,211,678 13 8}! 2,122,998 7 6 
Salaries and Pensions ... 31,864 0 6 34,628 19 5 30,522 11 8 $0,811 8 2 
Hackney Coaches and 

54,785 18 103 54,468 4 23 56,093 9 103 56,988 8 10 
Hereditary Revenues ...) 159,630 10 53] 144,579 0 6 | 148,192 4 63) 132,967 7 4% 
Total Ordinary Revenues|50,931,463 16 43/54,445,597 17 103/53,448,681 23/55,840,806 13 10} 
Property Tax Arrears 2,568,654 O 658,337 14 183,134 6 8 57,043 64 
Lotlery ...... eee 189,958 8 44) 911,225 0 O 679,150 0 O 175,154 10 2 
Unclaimed Dividends ...) 236,288 3 3 332,948 6 7 237,512 16 11 283,810 % 11 
Imprests, &e. 469,029 3 7] 328,930 11 2] 334,392 19 14} 343,902 16 54 
Total Extraordinary Re- 

VENUES 15 59) 1,531,441 11 9 | 1,434,190 2 8}) 859,911 0 OF 
Total of Great Britain .,.)54,395,393 11 10}|55,977,039 9 74/54,882,871 3 10356,700,717 13 11 
Total of Ireland............ 5,822,550 2 0%] 5,956,606 8 54) 5,576,591 19 0 | 4,933,551 17 7% 
Total of United Kingdom 

exclusive of Loaus...... 60,2)7,943 13 11 161,953,645 18 23/60,459,463 2 103)61,634,069 11 63 
Deduct Balances .,.......| 2,967,354 8 2,265,704 13 44) 1,779,211 10 O | 1,864,389 6 7} 
Total Actnal Revenue of 

United Kingdom ,.....)57,650,589 5 83/59,667,941 4 10 158,680,251 12 103/59,769,680 4 11 
Total Expenditure, exclu- 

sive of the Sinking Fund|58,544,049 0 0 [57,872,428 0 0 0 0 157,476,755 9 O 


57,392,544 


Total Income, exelusive of Loans, for the 4 Years 68,462 
Total Expenditure, exclusive of Sinking Fund, in the 4 Years .........0080. 231,285,776 


Total Net Surplus of Revenue of the United Kingdom in the 4 Years ......  £.4,482,686 


If there had been no Sinking Fund, no Loans would have been required, as the Revenue of the 4 Years, 
1817 to 1820 (to the 5th of January, 182{) both inclusive, was 4,452,686/. more than the Expenditure, 
which ought to have effected a Reduction (the 3 per Cents being on an Average at 70/. per 1004.) of 
192.1172. of Annual! Dividend; and, as 260,812/, of Annual Charge for Annuities and Land-tax redeemed 
has been diminished, the Reduction of the Annual Charge of the Funded Debt ought to have been to the 
Amount of 452,929/, in 1821,—-whereas the Charge has been increased instead of decreased. 


No. Iif.—An Account of Interest paid in each Year tothe Public for the Funded and Unfunded Debt of 
the United Kingdom, and for the Charge of Management at the Bank of England, for the Four Years 
ending the 5th Jan, 1821 (exclusive of the Sinking Fund), as charged in the Annual Finance Accounts, 


1817. 1818. 1819. 1820. 
£. 
For Interest paid on Funded 29,166,085! 28,873,638] 29,737,640] 29,126,973 
Charges es 984,589 277,699 27 4,393 276,419 
Amount of Interest and Charges, | 29,450,674] 29,151,337! 30,012,033] 29,403,992 
Interest on Exchequer and Irish Treasury Bills | 4,815,997 2,200,444, 7793992) 1,849,220 
Total Charge for the Funded and Unfunded Debt 31,266,601 31,351,751 30,792,025 31,252,612 


Average of 1617, 1818, apd 1819. 9% 


| 
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half been properly husbanded, the debt 
would have been reduced to that amount. 
The 3 per cents. having been at an 
average about 70, the surplus of 4,482,686/. 
ought to have effected a reduction of 192, 
117/. of annual dividend ; and as 260,812/.* 
of annual charge for long annuities and 
land tax redeemed had been reduced, the 
reduction of the annual charge of the fun- 
ded debt ought to have been to the amount 
of 452,929/. in 1821; whereas the charge 
had been increased instead of decreased. 
By the management of the right hon. gen- 
tleman, who borrowed money at, we will 
say, 60 per cent. to give to the commis- 
sioners for the reduction of the national 
debt, who afterwards bought at 70 or 80 

er cent. the whole of this four millions 
and odd had been lost to the country. 
Such was the consequence of the compli- 
cated and circuitous process attendant on 
the Sinking Fund; a consequence which 
would have been avoided had the simple 
surplus of the revenue been directly ap- 
plied to the liquidation of the debt. By 
the account of interest paid in each year 
to the public for the funded and unfunded 
debt of the United Kingdom, and for the 
charge of management at the Bank of 
England for the four years ending the fifth 
January, 1821 (exclusive of the Sinking 
Fund), it appeared that the total charge 
for the year 1817, was 31,266,601/.; for 
the year 1818, 31,351,751/.; for the year 
1819, 30,792,025/.; and for the year 1820, 
31,252,612/. Taking the average of the 
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three years 1817, 1818, and 1819, viz. 31, 
136,7921., it appeared that last year the 
public creditor received 15,820/. more 
than the amount of that average. How 
different would the case have been if we 
had not had the circuitous operation of 
the Sinking Fund. By Mr. Haworth’s 
account from the Exchequer Office (and 
here he begged to observe that the ac- 
counts from the Exchequer were wholly 
free from error, as far as he had been able 
to observe, while those from the Treasury 
could, in no single instance, be accurately 
balanced ), it appeared that the charge for 
the funded debt for the year ending the 
fifth of January, 1822, would be 30,180, 
213/.; and that, taking by estimate the 
interest on the Exchequer bills (34,728, 
691/.) stated as outstanding on the fifth of 
January, 1821, in the same proportion as 
1,849,219/. was charged in 1820, for the 
interest on 42,694,882/. of outstanding 
bills, on the fifth of January, 1820, the 
amount of interest for the year ended fifth 
January, 1822, would be 1,300,000/. ; ma- 
king a total charge for funded and unfun- 
ded debt of 31,480,213/. instead of (after 
deducting the 452,9291. of dividends, re- 
deemed and expired) only 30,812,672/. as 
it ought to have been, if there had been 
no Sinking Fund. He was perfectly con- 
vinced, however, that it would be found, 
that a much larger amount of Exchequer 
bills was out than had been stated to the 
House by the right hon. the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and that a perpetual charge 


' And as it appears by the Account from the Exchequer Office, that the Charge for the 

Funded Debt, for the Year ending 5th of January, 1822, will be.......ssecereesssseeseeeeeeeeee . £.30,180,215 
And taking, by Estimate, the Interest on the Exchequer Bills (54,728,691/.) stated as out- 

standing on the 5th of January, 182), in the same proportion as 1,849,219. was charged 


in 1820 for the Interest on 42,694,8827. of outstanding Lills on the 5th of January, 1820, the 
Amount of Interest for the Year ended 5th of January, 1822, will be ..sseccesseecserereeerenees 


Making a Total Charge for Funded and Unfunded Debt of...... 


1,300,000 


eee &-31,480,215 


instead of (after deducting the 453,929. of Dividends redeemed and expired), being only 30,81 2,67 2/. as 
it ought to have been, if there had been no Sinking Fund ;—consequently, a very great Loss to the 
Country, and going on at the same Rate by the present absurd System of the Sinking Fund. 


* Srarement of the Irems of Repvucrion in the Annual Charge on the National Debt, independent of the 
Sinking Fund, in the Four Years 1817 to 1820, both inclusive—viz. 


In 1817. By Annuities expired 1,229 10 9! 
Dividend on Loan of 1798 paid off, the Money for which is 

charged in the Miscellaneous Expenditure g,091 9 5 
Dividend on Capital cancelled by redemption of Land Tax,.......... 2,947 3 4 


6,268 3 
3,385 15 114 


247,184 10 5 
Annuities expired 1,276 14 10 


3,973 4 5 


Total in the 4 Years (exclusive of what Annuities may have ex- 


pired out of those ereated by act of 48 Geo, TLL.) sessescesseses seseenees 260,811 14 4 
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of a much larger amount would be thereby 


incurred. It was well known, that the 
right hon. gentleman had used every means 
in his power to force up the public funds, 
although it was his interest, with a surplus 
revenue, to have them low for bis pur- 
chases, speculations in this way had been 
ruinous. He called on ministers, there- 
fore, if they had in contemplation at 
present the continuance of that ruinous 
Sinking fund, to abstain from thus 
throwing away the public money. He 
called upon them also to take such mea- 
sures as should prevent any other persons 
from speculating in the public funds with 
public money. He was sorry not to see a 
right hon. gentleman, a commissioner of 
Woods and Forests, in his place, as it had 
been reported that a considerable portion 
of the proceeds of his department had been 
occasionally vested in the funds to forward 
the favourite object, “a rise in the funds,” 
of the right hon. the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The right hon.gentleman and 
the noble marquis ought to recollect that 
it was Mr. Pitt’s practice to keep every 
human being in ignorance of his financial 
intentions, until the moment of their exe- 
cution; whereas the intentions of the right 
hon. gentleman opposite were commonly 
known for three or four days to individuals 
who might make use of that knowledge for 
their own private advantage. 

Under all the circumstances, he put it 
to the House, whether it would not 
have been wise to listen to the hon. 
baronet’s recommendation to take time 
to consider the address, to pause be- 
fore they congratulated his majesty on 
the condition of the country. The exist- 
ing system of finance was temporising, and 
must be ruinous, and as far as the last four 
years went, his statements proved it. No 
man was more desirous than himself, that 
we should preserve our high station by 
the maintenance of our public credit ; and 
he trusted, that whatever sacrifices it 
would be necessary to make would be 
made by all classes equally ; and that there 
would be no such unjust and unprincipled 
proposition, as to injure the public credi- 
tor for the advantage of any other class. 
If the House of Commons were under the 
legitimate control of the people, he would 
cheerfully give up half his dnt to the 
exigencies of the state; but, under the 
existing abuses in the management of the 
revenue and expenditure of the countr 
he would not consent to give up one shil- 
ling of his capital to free the country from 
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debt ; he had no confidence in the econo- 
my or wisdom of the present ministers, and 
he believed that the confidence of the 
people was also extinguished. He pledged 
himself to prove that one hundred millions 
| would have been saved to the country had 
| the Sinking Fund never existed. The 
/right hon. gentleman might smile; but 
_he was ready to show that the system of 
the Sinking Fund, from its very establish- 
ment by Mr. Pitt, was erroneous. He 
implored his majesty’s ministers, therefore, 
to stop short in this absurd career: he 
implored them to abandon the present 
complicated and ruinous system, and to 
return to a plain statement of Debtor and 
Creditor—to a simple statement of the 
receipt, the expenditure, and the surplus 
of the revenue—[hear, hear!]. This 
would do more to conciliate the public 
feeling, to give confidence to the people, as 
well as to establish public credit, than any 
plan that could by possibility be devised. 

The next subject on which the hon. 
gentleman had touched was the reduction 
of expenditure. On that subject a pam- 
phlet had recently been published, called 
“the State of the Nation,” which, from 
beginning to end, did not contain a single 
accurate statement. Never had there 
been a more disgraceful attempt to impose 
on the public; and he begged to guard 
gentlemen against being led astray by it. 
Among the misstatements in that pamphlet 
was the allegation, that in the navy, army, 
ordnance, and miscellaneous services, there 
had been, in the last four years, a reduction 
effected of ten millions. On the subject 
of the increase of revenue and the reduc- 
tion of expenditure, he entreated the at- 
tention of the House to the similar passa- 
ges which had been introduced in the 
various speeches, which, insuccessive years, 
had been made from the throne. Taking 
those speeches as the productions of min- 
isters, it would shew how valueless they 
were. In the speech of that day was the 
following passage :—“ It is very gratifying 
to me to be able to inform you, that du- 
ring the last year the revenue has exceed- 
ed that of the year preceding, and appears 
to be in a course of progressive improve- 
ment.” In the speech of 1818, the same 
assertion was made in the following words : 
—‘ His royal highness is most happy in 
being able to acquaint you, that since you 
were last assembled in parliament, the 
revenue has been in a state of progressive 
improvement in its most important 
branches.” In the speech of that day his 
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majesty said, “ I have directed the esti- 
mates of the current year to be laid before 
you. They have been framed with every 
attention toeconomy which the circumstan- 
ces of the country will permit.” In 1820, 
the words were: “ The estimates for the 
present year will be laid before you. 
They have been framed upon the princi- 
ples of strict economy.” So far, however, 
from the expenditure being diminished, as 
might have been expected from that decla- 
ration, it had increased. Inthe speech of 
the present day his majesty said, * It will 
be satisfactory to you to learn that I have 
been able to make a large reduction in our 
annual expenditure, particularly in our 
naval and military establishments.” In 
the speech made on opening the last ses- | 
sion, his majesty was made to say—* It is 

a satisfaction to me to have been enabled | 
to make some reduction in our military | 
establishments.” Such were the expecta- | 
tions invariably held out by his majesty’s 

ministers, and as invariably disappointed. | 
How long was the country to be thus tri- | 
fled with and insulted? If the House of | 
Commons were composed of five hundred | 
tradesmen taken at hazard from those of | 
the metropolis instead of as many noble- | 
men. and gentlemen, they would scout any | 
furtherattempt to mislead and misrepresent. 
[Laughter from the Treasury benches ] 
Let not gentlemen hold the honest trades- 
men and artisans of the country cheap. 
They were very able arithmeticians ; and 
woe to that man of them who did not keep 
his accounts more correctly than the right 
hon. gentleman opposite kept the accounts 
of the country. Unless he did improve 
and simplify the system of keeping the 
public accounts, he must, in a few years, 
be involvec in inextricable ruin. He cal- 
Jed upon the House, therefore, no longer 
to be duped by this annual hypocrisy, and 
worse than hypocrisy, on the part of his 
majesty’s ministers. If they did, they 
would justly subject themselves to a con- 
tinuance of that opprobrium with which 
they had been loaded. But, if they meant 
to do their duty, let them all—let the gen- 
tlemen of the landed interest, unless they 
intended ever after to hold their tongues, 
fulfil their pledges to their constituents, 
and unite in giving, by the adoption of his 
motion, a distinct pledgeto reduce the tax- 
ation of the country. In successive years 


Speech from the throne, of the flourishing 
condition of the country: from year to 
year had the public been deluded by such 
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representations; from year to year had 
the land-owners been thus lured onwards 
to their own destruction. They had good- 
naturedly listened to the assurances of 
1816, 1817, 1818, 1819, and 1820; they 
had taken words for acts; and what was 
the result ?—That the statements of his 
majesty’s ministers not having been in any 
instance realized, their difficulties had in- 
creased to a degree, which, if not checked 
by some means or other, must speedily 
terminate in their utter ruin. 

The existing distress of the country 
he (Mr. H.) attributed to a complication 
of causes, the chief of which was, that 
excessive taxation which deprived all 


classes of a much larger proportion of 


his income, than had ever been taken 
from them before, in the history of the 
country. Reduced in value, as all pro- 
perty was throughout the country, was it 
possible that the same scale of taxation and 
of expenditure could be maintained ? Was 
it possible that parliament could continuc 
to repose confidence in ministers, by 
whom the debt of the country and the 
difficulties of the land-owners had been so 
enormously increased, by whom the people 
had been so invariably deluded? With 
respect to the reductions which had been 
effected, if they had deserved to be par- 
ticularised, did any man believe that the 
noble marquis or the right hon. gentleman 
would not have been eager to mention 
them? What was their nature and cha- 
racter? Some hundred and eighty of the 
inferior clerks of office, without any re- 
gard to their distress and sufferings, had 
been displaced, while other individuals 
were permitted to hold situations of large 
emolument that might well be dispensed 
with. Were any additional circumstance 
wanting to show the inefficiency of his 
majesty’s present administration, it might 
be found in the paltry proposition of as- 
sistance to the landed interest, alluded to 
yesterday by the,first lord of the Treasury, 
and the weak, childish, womanish ques- 
tions which were, on that occasion, put 
by that lord to the directors of the Bank of 
England. Nothing could more com- 


pletely exhibit the ignorance of those 


who were unhappily entrusted with the 
management of the affairs of this great 
nation, than such an offer of pecuniary 
aid. It was not money, as he had already 
stated, that was wanted ; it was that sound 
and substantial credit on which money 
would be advanced. He believed that 
many members of that House did not 
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know the amount of the expenditure of 
the country in the year 1792 and this 
year; indeed it was not an easy matter to 


find it out. He would tell them that in 
the year 1792, that golden number so 
much scouted by ministers last year, be- 
cause proposed by him—so much abused 
by the secretary at war—yet after the 
House separated those same ministers 
were considerate enough to take the folly 
off his head, and place it on their own 
{hear, hear!]. In 1792, the civil list, 
civil and military expence—indeed every 
expence, except the interest of the public 
debt, then about ten millions, adding the 
expences of Ireland, and the charges for 
management of the revenue, amounted 
to about seven millions. But what had 
been the amount for the last four years? 
The charges of management and collec- 
tion of the revenue alone amounted 
to 4,351,837/. The expences of the 
civil list, including military establishments, 


civil government, and the expences 
of collection for the year 1818, 
amounted to 27,277,448/; for the 


year 1819, 26,520,677/.; for the year 
1820, 26,600,519/.; for the year 1821, 
26,22431431. So that now having peace 
at home, and having the Holy Alliance 
abroad, to take care of the peace of the 
world, we have an expence of twenty- 
seven millions, whilst in the year 1792 
we had but an expenditure of seven mil- 
lions [hear, hear!]. They heard much 
about economy, and economy was prac- 
tised in dismissing from employment minor 
clerks who had no other means of support 
—economy was exercised in that way, 
but it did not reach the civil list. For 
the last year, the civil list alone amounted 
to 1,194,092/. In 1792, the civil list, then 
much less, was burthened with pensions 
for members of the royal family ; but now, 
though it is free from those pensions, it 
exceeded the amount of 1792. He sup- 
posed that ministers rested perfectly 
secure in their places, because by recent 
additions to their body they had acquired 
a great accession of strength, [hear hear! 
but what was that strength ?—It was like 
the accession of a number of hungry in- 
dividuals breaking into the house of an 
already distressed family and lending 
their assistance to consume the little that 
remained [hear!]. Although ministers 
rested so firmly on the Holy Alliance for 
the maintenance of peace, yet they could 
not be prevailed on to diminish the amount 
of foreign expenditure. There was, for 
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instance, 6,000/. a year for a new am- 
bassador to the Swiss Cantons, where no- 
thing was to be done. Mr. Stratford 
Canning received that salary formerly, but 
a charge d’ affaires had doneall the business 
there for one fourth of that amount, until 
now that the new ambassador was ap- 
pointed : was thateconomy? Why was 
it permitted? Why was a near relative 
of a right hon. gentleman who had lately 
joined the ranks of ministers sent out 
there with a salary of 3,900/. a year, with 
1,500/. for an outfit, and of course a large 
sum for travelling expences? The ap- 
pointment was gazetted; there was there- 
fore no reason for concealing the gen- 
tleman—he meant Mr. Wynn, a brother 
to the right hon. the president of the 
board of Controul. He considered it a 
most profuse waste of public money. 

He would now make an observation or 
twoon the Ordnance department [alaugh]. 
He had recently taken a view of that de- 
partment; he thought it right to see, what 
certainly he could not believe without 
seeing ; he saw storekeepers and others 
living in palaces, the like of which men 
of large fortunes could not afford ; there 
was about them every mark of expence 
and extravagance. From the Ordnance 
a number of junior clerks had been dis- 
missed—had been thrown upon the world 
without a shilling. There had been in 
one branch twelve young men dismissed in 
one batch; and why he would tell the 
House—those twelve individuals were dis- 
missed in order to preserve the salary and 
establishment of 3 or4,000/.a year to one sir 
John Webb, director-general of the Ord- 
nance medical department. In the navy 
also the utmost disregard to expence ex- 
isted—as an example he would state the 
fact, that since the peace there were not 
less than six hundred promotions, whilst 
in the marines there were but three; yet 
he believed that no one would say that 
the officers of the marines were not as 
meritorious, as worthy of promotion, as 
those of the navy ;—but they had not an 
influence with ministers—they had not 
fathers, brothers and uncles, members of 
parliament [hear, hear!]. In the last 
year alone there were ia the navy no less 
than 241 new commissions. ‘The expence 
to the country under that head, for the 
half-pay of those officers alone was far 
greater than any saving which could be 
effected by the dismissal of junior clerks. 
It was intolerable to think of the extent 
of _ influence in that House. He 
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lamented it much. He could have wished 
tosee the nobility of England raised above 
such low pursuits ; there was a time when 
it was considered a reproach to a noble- 
manor any of his family to be called a 
pensioner of the public: but now it ap- 
peared to be the most anxious desire of 
many of the nobility te get as much as 
possible from the public. He could not 
but consider it in the last degree disgrace- 
ful to the nobility, to be pensioners upon 
the country—to see them, blessed as they 
were with large possessions, adding to the 
burthens of a distressed and harassed peo- 
ple [hear, hear!]. To show the situa- 
tion of the nobility—the ignoble views 
which some of them were capable of tak- 
ing—he would take the liberty of stating 
to the House the substance of the last 
will of a certain noble lord—he hoped to 
have a copy of it soon in_ his possession. 
That nobleman by his will gave a sum 
of 2, or 500/. a year to certain members 
of his family, until they should be better 
provided for by government in some other 
manner [hear, hear!]. They had been 
so provided for according to that precious 
testament ; the last member of the family, 
in the course of the last year, was made a 
commissioner of the Customs [hear, hear! ]. 
It was such things as these, that led to 
the distresses of the people—to the de- 
basement of noble feeling, and to the loss 
of publie confidence. 

The retrenchment which had been made 
by the ministers this year scarcely deserved 
that name. Labourers, carpenters, porters, 
and such persons, were put out of bread ; 
but did they learn that any of the junior 
Jords of the admiralty had been dismissed ? 
He had heard of a recent appointment 
which was perfectly characteristic of the 
ideas of ministers with respect to retrench- 
ment. A gallant general, and a member 
of that House, who has already three 
places and two pensions, had been lately 
promoted to the place of superintendant 
of gas. In the navy, the army, in every 
civil department, the same profusion ap- 
peared in all the higher offices in the 
household. Mr. so-and-so was a Cook, and 
Mr. such-a-one clerk of the Kitchen, none, 
of them did any duty, although all received 
large salaries; and this ministers called sup- 
porting the splendor of royalty. He 
would tell them, however, that such de- 
grading useless practices contributed as 
little to the splendour of the throne, as 
clothing the guards in the dress of Merry 
Andrews, instead of the plain, substantial, 
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manly clothing of Englishmen and Eng- 
lish soldiers [hear !}—that love of tinsel 
—that chidish glittering gewgaw was only 
worthy of l’rance before the French revolu- 
tion, was altogether unworthy of England 
inthe 19thcentury. He might be allowed 
to observe, that the expence of the cui- 
rasses prepared lately at Enfield for the 
horse-guards, although an absurd dress 
for England in time of peace—profound 
peace—amounted to a vast deal more than 
the same articles would have cost if ma- 
nufactured in Birmingham or in Sheffield. 
There were other items to which he would 
shortly allude. ‘The hon. gentleman next 
alluded to the conduct of the noble mar- 
quis anaes in carrying through 
that House a bill (the Non-inlistment bill) 
which was nothing more nor less than an 
attempt to crush the rising liberties of 
South America, and which at the same 
time kept up the expence of our half- 
pay list by the threat of dismissing every 
oflicer who should enter the service in the 
cause of freedom. But the cause of 
freedom in that country had triumphed ; 
as would, he hoped, the cause of the 
Greeks, notwithstanding the efforts of 
ministers to depress it—notwithstanding 
that course of policy which was so 
well calculated to make the character 
of England odious and _ despicable. 
Again in the whole of our colonial ex- 
penditure how did the economy of mi- 
nisters appear? They dismissed a num- 
ber of poor clerks who received only 
1002. or 200/. a year for constant work, 
but they preserved in their places those 
who took thousands and tens of thousands 
out of the pockets of the people and did 
little for them [hear, hear!]. They pre- 
served all the expense and abuses in 
the Ionian islands—they gave sir Thomas 
Maritland 10,0002. a year for doing what 
was injurious and degrading to the country 
—for disarming and enslaving the people. 
It was thus that the parental protection 
of the English government manifested 
itself; the people were thrown into prisons, 
they were hung up at the tops of their 
hills—the first of their nobility—of their 
clergy—of their gentry were transported 
from their native soil without inquiry, and 
without trial. The same prodigality was 
practised at the Cape of Good Hope. A 
noble lord, as governor of the place, had 
his 10,000/. a year, with country houses 
and large establishments—there was staff 
and useless appointments of great expence 
at Somers-town and at Cape-town. Mi- 
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nisters would say that this expence was 
necessary for the support of the colonies, 
but he would call it a wanton profusion— 
if the colonies were fairly treated—if they 
had the protection of British law instead 
of being a burthen upon this country, 
they would be able to support themselves. 
He was also surprised that gentlemen who 
were above all others interested, the pro- 
prietors of West India property, did not 
absolutely compel ministers to alter their 
system—a system, surely, more opposed to 
the interest of the colonies and to common 
sense was never upheld ; to such an extent 
were jobs, carried that noble lords, who 
never in their lives saw those places—-nay, 
even boys at school received, some 3,000/. 
some 5,000/ a year for their services 
[hear, hear!]. With respect to Scotland 
he hoped the expences of that country 
would be immediately taken into con- 
sideration, with a view to reduction, The 
expense of the civil government of Scot- 
land—of the law courts—of the salaries 
of officers, deserved the strictest attention 
of ministers. The country loudly called 
for a reduction in the public expenditure, 
the necessity of the times required it~ 
every man ought to be removed from 
place, unless those who had duties to per- 
form ; no one should be allowed to bur- 
then the country without contributing to 
its service. It was with these views that 
he had prepared the amendment which 
he was about to submit to the House. 
He trusted, that it would meet with 
the support of those who went there 
to benefit their country ; he did not hope 
for much from those who went there to 
benefit them selves [hear, hear, and 
cries of order !] 

The Speaker said, that the hon. mem- 
ber must on reflection, feel that such lan- 
guage was disorderly. It could not with- 
out a breach of order, be imputed to 
honourable members, that they enter- 
tained views contrary to the just discharge 
of their public duties. 

Mr. Hume said, he should be sorry to 
say any thing disorderly. As it was out 
of order to declare in that House that 
gentlemen came there to benefit not their 
country, but themselves, he would not say 
80; but he could not be prevented from 
thinking so. 

The Speaker said, that he always felt it 
a painful duty to interrupt members, but 
it was his first duty to preserve order in 
that House. The orders of the House 
were made, not for the advantage of one 
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party or the other, but for public purposes, 
and to preserve the general freedom of 
debate. He hoped the hon. member 
would believe, that it was far from 
his wish to interrupt him—that his 
sole wish, indeed, was, to preserve the 
dignity of the House and the regularity 
of debate. 

Mr. Hume said, he should be happy at 
all times to bow to the decision of the 
Chair. As there were not only objections 
to his expressing the opinions which he 
held, but also to his entertaining them, 
he would no longer trespass on the atten- 
tion of the House. The hon. gentleman 
concluded by moving the following 
amendment ; 

«That while we return his Majesty our 
most grateful acknowledgments tor the 
various reductions which have been made 
in the naval and military establishments 
during the last year, by which some dimi- 
nution of expense may be effected, yet 
we should ill discharge the duty we owe 
to his Majesty, if we did not direct his 
most serious attention to the present con- 
dition of his faithful people : 

«“ That we feel it our duty to represent 
to his Majesty, that the distresses, proved 
to exist, before a committee of this 
House, instituted for the especial purpose 
in the last session of parliament, have 
considerably increased; and that the 
owners and occupiers of land throughout 
a great part of the kingdom, and with 
them the tradesmen and artizans usually 
dependent on them for employment, are 
labouring under unexampled difficulties : 

“ That we cannot but express most re- 
spectfully to his Majesty our opinion, that 
an excessive taxation, disproportionate to 
the reduced value of all property, is 2 
principal cause of those distresses ; and 
humbly to intreat that he will be graci- 
ously pleased immediately to direct such 
reductions in every branch of our expen- 
diture, from the highest to the lowest de- 
partment, as shall enable us forthwith to 
relieve his Majesty’s faithful people from 
a large portion of that burthen of taxa- 
tion, which, in their present impoverished 
condition, presses so heavily upon all 
classes.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he was sure that, before he adverted to 
the other parts of the hon. member’s 
speech, the House wou!d allow him to 
remark upon that part of it in which a 
charge was made against him, of allowing 
secrets of finance to be known in certain 
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quarters, before they were regularly made 
public in the ordinary course of business. 
That charge he begged, in the most dis- 
tinct and positive manner to deny. It 
was not the first occasion on which he 
had had to make a similar denial to 
charges brought by the hon. member, 
who seemed to lend a credulous ear to 
such malevolent aspersions. If he could 
be guilty of such a practice as that im- 
puted to him, he should be no longer 
worthy to hold the important situation 
which he filled ; but against such unfound- 
cd insinuations, he should place the repu- 
tation of his whole life—a reputation 
which, he hoped, had never yet been sul- 
lied. As to certain financial statements, 
it was necessary, by the regulations es- 
tablished in 1819, that they should be 
made known; and he should be ready to 
produce them in a few days. Whatever 
was the nature of the proposition which 
had been said to have passed from the 
first lord of the Treasury and himself, and 
upon this he would observe, that great 
misrepresentation had gone abroad—he 
was certain that the best relief which 
could be afforded to the distresses com- 
plained of would be, an extension of the 
currency of the country. However, he 
would not then enter into the discussion 
of that question; for he considered it a 
bad practice to go into the discussion of 
any important question by halves, where 
no result could be obtained. Still less 
was he inclined, on the present occasion, 
to follow the hon. member through the 
immense mass of figures which he had 
opened to the House. It was not, he 
considered, consistent with the practice 
of parliament, to go into the consideration 
of financial statements, until the docu- 
ments connected with them were in the 
hands of members. If the hon. member 
had chosen that course, and had delayed 
his motion until time was allowed for the 
examination of its details, then he would 
have been prepared to follow him, and to 
pers where he considered they might 

e wrong and where right. He was the 
less willing to enter into the subjects upon 
which the hon, member had touched, as 
he considered that most of them were not 
at all directly connected with the resolu- 
tion with which he concluded. The hon. 
gentleman’s panacea for the evils of the 
country was, a reduction of expendi- 
ture ; but, on his own showing, if for the 
last four years the amount of the revenue 
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millions, would it be wise, would it be po- 
litic, to diminish that small surplus which 
might be so necessary to support public 
credit—to meet accidental events--or 
unexpected emergencies? He couid not 
help thinking that the hon. gentleman had 
discovered more zeal than fairness. It 
would have been as well if the hon. gen- 
tleman, instead of condemning en masse 
all the measures of government—f, instead 
of accusing them of profusion—if, instead 
of asserting that government were op- 
posed to all reduction, he had waited to 
see what reduction government intended 
to propose. It was the intention of mi- 
nisters in a few days to bring the state of 
the country under the consideration of 
parliament, when their measures might be 
discussed successively and in detail. On 
that discussion it would appear what go- 
vernment had done ; and, what they had 
omitted to do. Then would it be open 
for the hon. gentleman to make his objec- 
tions, and for the members of the govern- 
ment to meet those objections by facts, 
by reason, and argument; but the hon. 
gentleman had that night, without waiting 
for information, assumed the misconduct 
of ministers, and argued on that assump- 
tion. Thehon. gentleman admitted that 
reductions had been made, but he stated 
that junior clerks had been dismissed and 
left unprovided. The hon. gentleman 
could not feel more for those persons 
than ministers. They felt acutely the 
painful duty they had to perform. When 
the hon. gentleman charged ministers, as 
if it were matter of reproach, with having 
dismissed junior clerks, he would ask, 
what were they todo? How much more 
justly would they have been exposed to 
reproach, had they dismissed men who had 
beenin office for years, whose lives hadbeen 
worn out in the service of the country; 
and who, from age and hab‘t, were inca- 
pable of turning themselves to any other 
occupation? He begged of the House to 
suspend their opinion on these subjects 
until they were put in possession of the 
whole of what had been done. Another 
part of the hon. member's speech he would 
just advert to; ministers had been accused 
of making reductions only in the income 
of those who held situations of compara- 
tively small value. To this he would only 
say for the present, that the proposed 
reductions would extend to the highest as 
well as the lowest official situations. In 
the variety of the hon. member’s topics, 
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hon. gentlemen who had recently joined 
his majesty’s. government. Those hon. 
members were not present; and in their 
absence, it would have been better not to 
say a word about them. He would, how- 
ever, observe, that he anticipated an im- 
portant benefit to the country from their 
services; and it appeared to him, from 
the tone of the hon. member, that his 
anxiety on this subject was excited, not 
so much by the union of those hon. gen- 
tlemen with his majesty’s government, as 
by the loss of their support on the oppo- 
site side. As to the story of members of 


parliament holding menial situations in his | 


majesty’s household, he would just observe, 
that however good a subject for joke it 
might have been heretofore, it was at pre- 
sent wholly without foundation; and he 
would defy the hon. member to bring a 
proof in support of the statement. It was 
rather curious to hear the hon. member 
hash up in a speech on the first day of the 
session, all the tale-bearing accounts which 
had reached him during the recess. They 
would afford food enough for the amuse- 
ment of the House in their separate dis- 


cussion, in the course of the session, with- 


out mixing them all up on the first day. 
To their separate introduction, which, no 
doubt, would be made in due co urse 
of time, he would reserve himself, and leave 
them for the present. The great question 
which the hon. gentleman had called upon 
the House to decide was, whether there 
should be a pledge given for an immediate 
and sweeping reduction of taxation,— 
whether this reduction was to be imme- 
diate, and by the means which he had pro- 
posed, or whether relief could be afforded 
by those measures by which the honour 
of the country would be supported. He 
had no hesitation in saying, that the mea- 
sure proposed by the hon. member would 
be not only mischievous, but ruinous in 
its effects; and, that whatever hopes it 
might excite, it would not only not relieve, 
but tend to aggravate the distresses of the 
suffering classes. He would say in the 
first place, that the plan of the hon. mem- 
ber would, by involving the destruction of 
the sinking fund, shake public credit, and 
destroy all confidence in money transac- 
tions; and, instead of being able to procure 
advances of money at a cheap rate, it 
would be difficult at even 5 or 6 per cent. 
to procure any accommodation whatever, 
a great fall in the stocks would also be a 
consequence of the measure, and he had 
no hesitation in saying that the stock of 
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every other country, would be preferred 
to that of England, and all the evils of 
which the landholders now complained 
would be considerably increased. He 
would add, that if the apprehension which 
had gone abroad, of touching the sinking 
fund, had not created great alarm, he 
would have been able in the present ses- 
sion to propose the reduction of the five 
per cents; but let parliament act with the 
firmness which ought to characterize it, 
and he should be much disappointed if he 
should not still be able to propose that 
measure this session. He considered that 
one of the most efficient means of relic- 
ving the landed interest was the facility of 
borrowing money at.a moderate rate of 
interest ; but that facility could not exist, 
unless the credit of the country was pre- 
served. ‘There was another reason against 
the proposition of the hon, member ; the 
reduction of taxation would destroy the 
credit of the country—but would it relieve 
the people? Relief from taxation on 
articles of consumption was never imme- 
diate: the benefit to be derived by the 
consumer must necessarily be postponed 
for a considerable time. As he intended 
in a few days to bring the subject more 
fully under the consideration of parliament, 
be only felt it necessary to add, that he 
could not agree to support the hon. mem- 
ber’s resolution. 

Mr. Calcraft said, that if the right hon. 
gentleman was to be considered as the or- 
gan of government on financial matters, 
they had it now distinctly avowed, that 
there was to be no reduction of taxation. 
Ministers had at last screwed up their cou- 
rage to deny that any benefit would result 
from such a measure ; nay, the right hon. 
gentleman had gone so far as to assert, 
that the repeal of any tax, though he did 
not say what, would not only not relieve, 
but would be an aggravation of the distress 
of the country. Did the right hon. gen- 
tleman mean to tell the House, that the 
repeal of the tax on malt, on salt, on soap or 
leather, would not relieve the country from, 
a very great and almost intolerable pres- 
sure? Did he mean to say, that the peo- 
ple were so ‘ ignorantly impatient of tax- 
ation,” that on the very first day of the 
session, when they expected their distresses 
would at least be considered, they were 
to be told that the repeal of any one of 
those taxes would not only not relieve, but 
aggravate their misery? Was there any 
table in the country, except the table of 
that House, over which such a doctrine 
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could be held? He would venture to as- 
sert, that if such a doctrine were to be 
supported at any private table, it would 
be immediately scouted, and the man who 
should attempt to maintain it would, be- 
fore the company quitted, have cause to 
be ashamed of his opinion. The right hon. 
gentleman had made it a charge against 
his hon. friend, that he had introduced so 
many topics which were afterwards to be 
discussed separately. Now, sucha charge 
came with an ill grace from any member 
who intended to take a part in their discus- 
sion ; for surely it must be an advantage 
to the opposite side, to know so early that 
such subjects were to be brought forward 
on some future day. He thought it was 
very gallant in his hon. friend to have given 
thus early a notice of what he intended to 
do. It was what he himself would not 
have done ; and he very much doubted, if 
before long the hon. member would not 
have to regret his courtesy in this respect. 
The right hon. gentleman had been quite 
facetious on the present occasion. He 
had never seen any one make so amusing 
a speech with so grave a face. The right 
hon. gentleman had said, that jobs to 
which his hon. friend had alluded would 
afford sufficient amusement for the session. 
However, before the termination of their 
proceedings, he might have occasion to 
repent the introduction of such amusement. 
Did the right hon. gentleman recollect the 
amusement which the hon. member had 
afforded him last session, when he intro- 
duced the receivers-general to the notice 
ofacommittee? That might have been 
very amusing, though certainly not to the 
parties so introduced ; for it was death to 
some of them, and would, he believed, be 
so in its effects to some of their successors. 
By the exertions of his hon. friend on that 
occasion, a sum of not less than 70,000/. 
was saved to the country; and he hoped 
more considerable savings would be made, 
by a repetition of similar exertions. The 
saving alone was not to be considered, 
though that was important; but the great 
influence of the Crown, which was by so 
much diminished. He would vote for the 
amendment which his hon. friend had 
moved, though not for all the reasons 
which had been advanced by him (for as 
yet he was not in possession of all the 
details upon which they were founded) ; 
but because he was anxious that a reduc- 
tion should be made of that taxation which 
pressed so heavily on the people—of those 
burthens, the repeal of which it was now 
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said would not relieve, but aggravate their 
sufferings. It had been said, that the right 
hon. gentleman was in the habit of letting 
slip some of the secrets of his financial 
arrangements. Now, he himself did not 
believe that such was the fact; but cer- 
tainly it was the fact that such an opinion 
was held in the city. He had no doubt 
it was unfounded, for he did not know a 
more honest servant of the public than the 
right hon. gentleman. He would not 
press any farther remarks on the question 
before the House, as other opportunities 
would represent themselves of going more 
fully into the subjects by which it was 
introduced, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer dis- 
claimed having said that taxation was not 
an evil, or that the repeal of taxation was 
not abenefit. What he had stated was, 
that the simple repeal of taxes proposed 
by the hon. member, would be productive 
of more harm to the country by shaking 
the public credit, than would be com- 
mensurate with the relief which such 
a course might afford to particular classes. 

Mr. Calcraft wished it to be understood, 
that he would never vote for the repeal 
of a tax, until he was convinced that 
such repeal would not affect the public 
credit of the country. 

Mr. Robinson said, that the calculations 
and figures brought forward by the hon. 
member for Aberdeen were so compli- 
cated and so various, that it was difficult 
to pronounce any opinion of their accuracy 
without previous inquiry. He could not 
conceive any more unsatisfactory mode 
of bringing this great question under dis- 
cussion, than that adopted by the hon. 
member. It was, he thought, extremely 
unreasonable, to say the least of it, with- 
out waiting to see what had been done 
by ministers in the way of reduction, to 
assume that they had done nothing. Let 
the House examine into facts before they 
decided. He objected to the proposed 
amendment, because it went, with one 
sweeping censure, to condemn a whole 
system of finance as fallacious. But let 
the House remember, if that system was 
wrong, that they had been parties to it. 
He did not mean to say that the House, 
upon proper grounds, miglit not retrace 
the steps they had taken with respect to 
any measure. No wish for an appearance 
of consistency should prevent them from 
adopting such a course; but, at the same 
time, he hoped the House would give its 
most serious and dispassionate considera- 
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tion, to what he might be permitted to 
call the most important question ever agi- 
tated. He trusted that whatever faults 
might be found with the conduct of go- 
vernment, whatever mcans might be pro- 
posed for the relief of the distresses com- 
plained of (and he would admit that those 
means were as various and divergent as 
the grievances themselves), the House 
would not consent to overturn a system 
which they had solemnly adopted, and 
simply upon the ground that the hon. 
member had produced a variety of state- 
ments, most of which bore very remotely 
upon the important question before them. 

Colonel Davies rose chiefly to put one 
or two questions to the chancellor of 
the exchequer. The first was, whether 
or not he admitted the financial state- 
ments of the hon, member for Aber- 
deen to be correct; and the second was, 
whether it was his intention to interfere 
with the metallic currency of the country ? 
The hon, member then went on to observe 
upon the extraordinary conduct of mi- 
nisters, who some time ago told the coun- 
try, that not a single man could be spared 
from the immense establishments which 
they continued in time of peace, and now 
admitted, by their proposed reductions, 
the extravagance of which they had hi- 
therto been guilty. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
that in the absence of the necessary docu- 
ments, he would neither admit nor deny 
the accuracy of the statements made by 
the hon. member for Aberdeen. As to 
the other question, he could give a most 
positive answer. He could assure the 
House, that government meant to make 
no alteration in our circulating medium. 
He felt convinced of the necessity of pre- 
serving the standard currency of the 
country. 

Sir J. Newport observed, that he was 
not prepared, in the absence of the fullest 
information, to go into the consideration 
of the important question which had been 
introduced, nor was he ready or willing 
to condemn at once, what, before, the 
House had so fully approved. He there- 
fore, though he concurred in the general 
principle of the amendment, could not 
agree to those parts of it which went at 
once to destroy a system upon which they 
had already solemnly decided. Provided 
the hon. member consented to an omission 
of those passages, he would cordially sup- 
portthe amendment. The passages which 
he would wish to bave omitted were these 
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— And aggravated by a ruinous and 
temporising system of finance ;”? and also 
— The more alarming as it appears, 
they do not arise from temporary causes.” 
The omission of those passages would not 
destroy the general sense of the resolution. 
He was also induced to rise, in conse- 
quence of the peremptory tone assumed 
by the right hon. gentleman, who now 
distinctly told the House and the country, 
that there was to be no relief from taxa- 
tion. In the present distressed state of 
the country, that alone would be a sutffi- 
cient ground for going up to the Throne 
with an address, praying for an immediate 
and an effectual reduction of the people’s 
burdens. 

Mr. Hume said, he had no objection to 
the proposed alterations. His object was, 
to pledge the House to a reduction of the 
burdens of the country. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, it 
was not so much his intention to follow 
the hon. member for Aberdeen through 
the various topics to which he had ad- 
verted, as to fix the attention of the 
House upon the true principle on which 
it ought to come to a vote on the present 
evening. That principle was shortly this 
—whcether it would be creditable or not to 
the deliberations of parliament to close so 
large a question as the hon. member had 
opened, in the indirect manner that was 
now proposed. He for one was clearly 
of opinion, that to decide with such haste 
as that hon. member wished the House to 
decide, on a subject that was as important 
as it was complicated, would neither be 
consistent with the practice, the dignity, 
or the wisdom of parliament. He was 
therefore surprised at hearing the right 
hon. baronet, who bore a high reputation 
for financial knowledge, not only come 
forward to support the motion of the hon. 
member for Aberdeen, but also to blame 
his right hon. friend, the chancellor of 
the exchequer, for having distinctly told 
the House, that relief for the disrresses 
of the country would be more effectually 
obtained by supporting public credit than 
by a reduction of taxation; when the 
right hon. baronet must have known that 
any great reduction of taxation could not 
be made in the present state of affairs, 
without committing a direct breach of 
public faith. Not only would his right 
hon. friend have shown an apathy to the 
financial relations of the country, totally 
unbecoming his high situation and cha- 
racter, if he had concurred in the amend- 
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ment brought forward by the hon. mem- 
ber for Aberdeen, but he would also have 
held out false hopes to the country, if he 
had at all concurred in the practicability 
of affording a remission of taxes, to the 
extent demanded on the other side. In 
making this observation he had no inten- 
tion of calling upon gentlemen to pledge 
themselves that night to support the scale 
of expenditure which ministers felt it their 
duty to propose to the House. On the 
contrary, he must distinctly avow himself 
to be of opinion, that they could vote 
against the present amendment, without 
precluding themselves from the right of 
entering, on a future night, into a full dis- 
cussion of the financial resources of the 
country. Gentlemen on the other side 
of the House, who had been in the cus- 
tom of declaring that all surplus was a 
waste of revenue, and of declaiming night 
after night against the mockery and in- 
utility of a sinking fund, might indeed be 
ready, even on so sudden an emergency 
as the present, to re-affirm all their for- 
mer opinions ; but he thought that gen- 
tlemen who had been accustomed to main- 
tain the policy and expediency of a per- 
petual sinking fund, ought to pause 
and exercise a little consideration, be- 
fore they gave their concurrence to a 
proposition, which contained doctrines in 
direct opposition to those which they had 
formerly supported. If gentlemen had 
reason to believe that the principles on 
which they had previously relied were er- 
roneous, then he would admit that, in 
point of public duty and public honour, 
they were bound to retrace their steps 
and to avow their errors. They were not 
bound, however, to rescind in an indirect 
manner resolutions to which they had 
previously given a direct and formal sup- 
port ; they were not bound to vote away 
the taxes which were set aside for the es- 
tablishment of a sinking fund, without 
taking into consideration the effect which 
such a measure might produce upon pub- 
lic credit. They were bound to wait till 
the repeal of some specific tax was pro- 
posed to the House; and they ought to 
consider two points with regard to it: 
first, whether it was a tax which was ge- 
nerally felt as an oppressive tax by the 
community; and secondly, whether it 
was one which the exigencies of the state 
would allow to be dispensed with. When 
the question came in that shape before 
the consideration of parliament, it would 
be enabled to decide with propriety whe- 
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ther it was rational or becoming to conti- 
nue such atax; but he could not con- 
ceive a case in which the House could be 
more stultified or degraded than it would 
be at present, if it were to accede to the 
amendment then before it, upon the 
speech of the hon. member for Aberdeen, 
which, whatever solidity it might possess, 
it was impossible for any member at the 
instant either to follow or to understand. 
He repeated it, that under no circum- 
stances could the House be more de- 
graded in public estimation, than it would 
be, if, after the financial course which 
it had so long pursued, and the resolutions 
which it had so lately sanctioned, relative 
to the necessity of having a clear sinking 
fund of five millions, it were now to ac- 
cede toa proposal for the remission of 
taxes, either to that or nearly that amount. 
Indeed, he was almost ashamed to have 
heard such a proposition gravely pro- 
pounded toa House of Commons. He 
was completely surprised to find that the 
hon. member for Aberdeen could know 
so little of the texture of parliament, as 
to open to it such a case as he had done 
—a case filled with a motley group of 
figures and calculations, far beyond the 
comprehension of any man at the instant ; 
replete with jobs, or stories of jobs, which 
might or might not be true ; but of which 
if true, he (the marquis) was totally 
ignorant, or they should have been re- 
dressed. He was also much surprised 
that the right hon. baronet who had pre- 
ceded him, and for whose financial know- 
ledge he must again profess his great res« 
pect, should have been induced to become 
a party to the present amendment, on the 
correction of a few words, which, in his 
opinion, made little difference as to the 
absurdity of it. Had he not been a wit- 
ness to the fact, he could not have be- 
lieved that the right hon. baronet’s vote 
would have been so easily caught. He 
should be wasting the time and insulting 
the understanding of the House, were he 
to combat for a moment with the idea, 
that an assembly in whose wisdom the 
country fully relied, and on whose deci- 
sions not only its happiness, but, in all 
probability, the happiness of the whole 
civilized world depended, could accede to 
the opinions which it was now wished to 
insert in the address ; and that, too, not 
upon sober argument—not upon mature 
deliberation—but upon a series of calcu- 
lations which it was. impossible for any 
man who had not previvusly seen to une 
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derstand. It would, therefore, be sufficient 
for him to state, that in voting for the ne- 
gative of the present extraordinary 
amendment, gentlemen would not pre- 
clude themselves from a future considera- 
tion of the great question of finance, 
either as related to the public credit of 
the country, the distress under which part 
of it laboured, or the best means of re- 
lieving that distress. Neither would they, 
by voting in favour of the original address 
that evening, deprive themselves of the 
right of inquiring upon another occasion 
whether a remission of certain taxes could 
be made without injury to the public ser- 
vice. As all these questions would stiil 
be open for their discussion, he called 
upon hon. gentlemen, as they valued their 
character for consistency, to give their 
negative to the present most extraordinary 
amendment. 

Mr. Tierney commenced by declaring, 
that upon entering the House that even- 
ing, it was his fixed intention not tu ad- 
dress it. ‘The noble lord, however, by in- 
dulging in the language which he had 
done, and by observing that any man who 
ventured to vote in favour of the amend- 
ment would be committing an insult both 
to the House and to the country, had 
made a call upon him to speak, which he 
found it totally impossible to resist. The 
noble lord had stated that the words 
which his right hon. friend had proposed 
to leave out of the amendment were not 
of the slightest importance: On that 
point, however, as on many others, he 
had the misfortune of differing with the 
noble lord; for he certainly thought that 
the omission of the words in question was 
of very great importance, as it rendered 
the amendment of such a nature as to de- 
serve the unanimous support of the 
House. The noble lord had also stated, 
that the country was looking up to the 


wisdom of parliament! He felt compelled | 
his power, in making it. 


to observe that the country had been 
looking for a long time, indeed, up to that 
wisdom. Dut it was now beginning to 
look at the manner in which parliament 
sympathised with its feelings; and on the 
present occasion he trusted that hon. 
gentlemen would embrace the opportu- 
nity of regaining its respect and confi- 
dence. ‘There was no difficulty in the 
proposition submitted to the House. Tie 
noble lord had indeed said, that there was 
great difficulty attached to it; but that 
was by no means the case. He therefore 
called upon gentlemen ‘o exercise their 
VOL. VI. 
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own judgments in coming toa decisicn 
upon it, and not to be led away by the in- 
genious statements of the noble lord. He 
cautioned them to look to the manner in 
which they intended to vote that evening, 
for they might depend upon it, that if 
they voted against the amendment, the 
noble lord would before the end of the 
session, turn round upon them, when they 
were inclined to support some plan of re- 
trenchment, and say, that the present was 
just such a proposition as they ought to 
have supported, if they had not intended 
to mislead the government. Let gentle- 
men, and the country gentlemen espe- 
cially, take care how they entangle them- 
selves a second time with their constitu- 
ents. Let them recollect that they were 
not sent there to vote mere courtly ad- 
dresses to the throne, but to carry up to 
it the wishes and wants of those whon 
they represented. Let them show by 
their conduct that night, that they had 
not been uselessly employed during the 
vacation, but that they had returned to 
their duties in that House, after a full de- 
liberation upon the evils which were then 
afflicting the country. He would explain 
the sense in which he intended to vote 
for the amendment. It was in the hope 
that if it were carried, considerable reduc- 
tions would be made in the expenditure 
of every establishment in the state, from 
the highest down to the lowest: and, en- 
tertaining such a hope, he held it to be a 
matter of duty, not to allow one moment 
to elapse, after the re-assembling of par- 
liament, without stating such to be the 
deliberate conviction of his mind. Much 
as he might pity those who might become 
the sufferers from a strict retrenchment, 
and much as he might feel for those who 
might think themselves degraded by the 
loss of a certain state, by which they 
were at present surrounded, still he would, 
so help him God! persevere, if it were in 
He was inclined 
to vote for a reduction of taxation, first of 
all ; because he was convinced that itought 
to be made. How far that reduction should 
extend, he did not exactly know; nor 
was he called on to declare. A question 
had been started—whether it might not 
be advisable to repeal all the taxes which 
went to support the sinking fund? He 
would not pretend to give a decided opi- 
nion at present on that subject ; but his 
firm conviction was, that in order to sup- 
port public credit, which rested mainly 
“3 public feeling, it would be more be- 
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neficial to abolish taxes to the amount of 
the sinking fund, than to look forward to 
the distant relief which was to be derived 
from that source. But, said the right 
hon. gentleman opposite, «* How can such 
a measure be proposed? How can you 
meddle with the sinking fund, without 
doing great injury to public credit?” 
‘That argument came with peculiar grace 
indeed from the right hon. the chancellor 
of the exchequer, who, it might be sup- 

osed from his language, had never 
meddled with the sinking fund himself. 
But, was this the case? By no means. 
The sinking fund, if it had not been for 
the inroads which the right hon. gentle- 
man had himself made upon it, would, at 
the present time, have amounted to 
22,000,000/.; whereas it had now become 
a question between the right hon. gentle- 
man and the hon. member for Aberdeen, 
whether it even amounted to one million. 
Then came the noble lord in support of 
his right hon. friend; and, what did he 
say? Why, that the House of Commons 
having come to a resolution that there 
should be a sinking fund of 5,000,000/., 
it was fitting that such resolution should 
be strictly adhered to. But here he 
begged leave to ask the noble lord whe- 
ther the sinking fund had at any one mo- 
ment amounted to 5,000,000/. even after 
the 3,000,000/. of new taxes which had 
been imposed upon the country to raise 
it to that sum, and with all the conjurings 
to which the right hon. gentleman had so 
frequently subjected it? He believed 
that more would be done for the country 
in the way of present relief by abolishing 
the sinking fund, than by keeping up a 
sinking fund of not more than 2,000,000). 
to defray a debt of 800,000,000/. What 
he would ask, would be the effect of such 
a sinking fund, even supposing that the 
country should enjoy (what he sincerely 
hoped it might enjoy) five years more of 
uninterrupted peace ? Would it facilitate 
us at all in entering upon a new war? He 
thought not. But the remission of two 
or three millions of taxes would have such 
an effect in satisfying the country—the 
tone and temper which it would produce 
would be so beneficial, that he conceived 
it to be a much more advisable plan, than 
the continuance of a sinking fund on the 
present scale. He would not enter far- 
ther into the discussion of the evening ; 
indeed, he had not intended to have taken 
part in it at all; but when he saw the 
noble lord getting upon his stilts—(and 
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when he was hard pressed, nobody got 
upon them with greater ease) he felt an 
inclination which he could not master, to 
endeavour to take him a little down. He 
warned the House not to place much 
confidence in the promises which the 
noble lord had made about retrenchment 
and reduction; for, unfortunately, the 
noble lord was not the fittest man to be 
believed upon that subject. He would 
state his reason for saying so. It was 
shortly this—that the noble lord and his 
colleagues had uniformly shown, that the 
only way of getting them to make reduc~ 
tions, was to drive them to it. He there- 
fore called upon the country gentlemen 
not to allow themselves to be deluded 
with fine promises. Let them only say 
to the noble lord ** You must reduce, or 
we will not give you our support,” and 
he should be very much surprised indeed, 
if the noble lord did not say to them, 
“ Don’t repeat that language again ; it is 
very disagreeable, you shall be satisfied, 
gentlemen.” If they meant the country 
to believe that they felt for the distress 
under which it suffered, they would not 
defer their vote in favour of retrenchment 
and reduction of taxation to a future oc- 
casion, as the noble lord had advised ; but 
would come forward and manfully give it 
in favour of the amendment that evening. 
They would thus force ministers to every 
possible reduction, and the country would 
have the benefit of it in the shape of mi- 
tigated taxation. 

Mr. Huskisson stated, that he did not 
intend to enter at large, on that occasion, 
into so important and complicated a sub- 
ject as the distressed state of agriculture, 
or to consider how far taxation was one 
of its causes, and applied to it more than 
to any other part of the public interest. 
He must say with the hon. member for 
Wareham, that he could neither follow 
nor understand the figures of the hon. 
member for Aberdeen; but he intended 
to be alittle more consistent, and there- 
fore should not join in his conclusion. 
For that hon. member had stated, that he 
would give his opinion on the statements 
of the hon. mover of the amendment ona 
future occasion, but would give his vote 
in favour of them that night. This he 
himself could not do. He was surprised 
to hear it said, that the alterations in the 
amendment were important. They were 
by no means so; but merely of that inge- 
nious nature, that was calculated to con- 
ciliate wavering members, and catch a 
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few stray votes. It was a little too much 
to call upon his right hon. friend the 
chancellor of the exchequer to condemn 
the sinking fund, which was connected 
with a system of finance which he had so 
long advocated. He implored the House 
to consider the situation in which they 
were deliberating upon the amendment. 
His majesty, in his Speech, had called 
their attention to the state of distress to 
which the agricultural interest was at pre- 
sent reduced. The responsible advisers 
of the Crown had stated, that, on an early 
day, they would submit to parliament 
what, in their view of the subject was the 
wisest and most expedient course to be 
pursued in order to relieve and remedy 
the agricultural distress. Now, in_ his 
humble opinion, it would have been more 
consistent with the ordinary usage of par- 
liament to have deferred the present dis- 
cussion till that day, and for the House to 
have then voted in favour of some other 
mode of relief, if that suggested by mi- 
nisters appeared to be ineflicient. Though 
such were his opinions, he should not 
have explained them to the House, had 
he not been compelled to rise in conse- 
quence of the slanderous insinuations 
made by the hon. member for Aberdeen 
against his right hon. friend the chancel- 
lor of the exchequer, and the aspersions 
which he had cast upon the conduct of 
his office. [Loud cries of “ Order, 
order.”] He had understood the hon. 
gentleman to state, that it was his intention 
to submit a motion to the House regard- 
ing certain monies which had passed 
through his (Mr. Huskisson’s) office 
being vested in the funds. If the hon. 
gentleman moved for any accounts con- 
nected with those funds, he would gladly 
produce them. He could assure the hon. 
member that it was in strict conformity 
with the injunctions of an act of parlia- 
ment, and certain orders of the Treasury, 
that the money in question, which had 
arisen from the sale of some crown 
estates, had been vested in the funds. He 
assured the hon. member that he had, 
neither directly or indirectly, received 
any benefit from the money being so 
placed in the funds. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley said, the time was 
now arrived when it was the duty of that 
House to enforce the severest retrench- 
ment, and to relieve those whom they re- 
presented from a part of the burthens 
under which they were Jabouring. In 
the various discussions which must ensue, 
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he should endeavour so to direct his mind 
to this subject, as to ascertain the extent 
to which retrenchment was practicable, 
and consequently the amount of relief 
which the country had a right to expect. 
There was one part of the observations 
which had fallen from the chancellor of 
the exchequer, which, he confessed, had 
given him some surprise, and which he 
could not help thinking a little extraor- 
dinary, when considered with reference to 
the distresses which now pressed upon 
owners and occupiers of land. If he had 
understood the right hon. gentleman cor- 
rectly, he seemed to think that some 
relief might be afforded to occupiers of 
land by means of a loan from government, 
in the same way as such loans had been 
advanced on former occasions—f[ The 
chancellor expressed dissent.]—He was 
happy to find that he had mistaken the 
right hon. gentleman’s meaning. His 
majesty’s ministers had pledged them- 
selves to take the subject into considera- 
tion, and to make retrenchments. It was 
but fair, therefore, to wait till they saw 
how far that promise would be redeemed ; 
and upon that ground he could not con- 
sent to the present amendment. 

Sir T. Lethbridge said, he could not see 
any relief for the distresses of the country 
except in retrenchment, and trusted that 
if ministers did not fulfil the pledges which 
they had given in favour of it, the House 
would compel them to do so. He called 
upon ministers to look the distress of the 
country manfully in the face, and to col- 
lect the best information they could rela- 
tive to its nature and extent. He was 
convinced, from the language of the 
Speech from the throne, that ministers 
were unacquainted with the frightful ra- 
vages it had made. If they had seen the 
individual and collective distress which he 
had witnessed in that part of the country 
with which he was connected, he was 
confident they would have made some 
more vigorous efforts to relieve it. He 
felt it his painful duty to support the 
amendment. 

Sir John Sebright, after expressing the 
obligation which he, in common with 
every man in the country, felt to the 
hon. member for Aberdeen, for the great 
exertions he had made to produce a re- 
duction in the public expenditure, stated 
the paramount necessity which at present 
existed for enforcing a system of economy 
in every branch of the public expenditure. 
The noble marquis had called the resolu- 
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tions of the hon. member for Aberdeen 
ridiculous ; but he had not said a word to 
prove them so. They only called upon 
the House to do its duty and retrench ; 
and, whether it did or no, he would tell 
the noble marquis, that it would be soon 
impossible for him and his colleagues to 
spend money, inasmuch as they would 
have none to spend. 

Mr. Gipps also expressed his gratitude 
tothe hon, member for Aberdeen, and his 
determination to vote in favour of the 
amendment. 

Mr. Ricardo, though he agreed with 
every thing that had fallen from his hon. 
friend, the member for Aberdeen, in favour 
of economy and retrenchment, could not 
vote in favour of his amendment, as he 
differed widely from his hon. friend as to 
the causes of the existing agricultural dis- 
tress. His hon. friend stated, that the 
cause of that distress was excessive taxa- 
tion; but the real cause, it could not be 
denied, was the low price of agricultural 
produce. That taxation should be the 
cause of low prices was so absurd and so 
inconsistent with every principle of politi- 
cal economy, that he could not assent 
for a moment tothe doctrine. Agreeing, 
however, as he did, with his hon. friend, 
as to the necessity of economy and re- 
trenchment, and as to the impropriety of 
making loans to the occupiers of lands, he 
was sure they would be frequently found, 
in the course of the session, pursuing 
together that necessary object, a reduc- 
tion of expenditure and taxation. 

Mr. Astell would vote for the amend- 
ment, as it pledged the House toa system 
of retrenchment. If such a system were 
rigidly enforced, there would, he was con- 
vinced, be left a surplus of revenue to 
form a sinking fund. ‘ 

Mr. Benett, of Wilts, was surprised to 
hear his hon. friend express an opinion, 
that taxation was not the cause of 
agricultural distress. If taxation was 
not the cause of that distress, how happen- 
ed it that the English farmer was unable 
to compete with the a when the 
soil and climate of England and his own 
industry, fully entitled him to a re- 
munerating price? 

Mr. Sathurst contended, that the ques- 
tion embraced by the amendment, was not 
one of such mean importance as to be 
taken up incidentally in the manner now 
proposed. 

Sir E. Knatchbull said, he felt some 
difficulty in deciding upon the course 
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, which he ought to pursue on the present 


occasion. He could not, consistently with 
his duty, in acknowledging the Speech 
from the throne, put a negative upon the 
proposition of the hon. mover of the ori- 
ginal address; neither could he vote for 
an amendment, which went hastily to an« 
ticipate measures that would, in due course, 
come more regularly before them. It was 
agreed on all sides that great distress pre- 
vailed among particular classes of the 
community. The ministers pledged them- 
selves to submit their view of the state of 
the country. Had the hon. mover of the 
amendment suffered ministers to suggest 
their measures before he proposed his 
own, then indeed the question would have 
been fairly brought to issue; and the 
House could determine upon the maturest 
consideration of the views on both sides. 
For his own part, he was very ready to 
say, that had not ministers embodied in 
the address an admission of the existing 
agricultural distress, and similar principles 
of economy with those disclosed in the 
amendment, he should have felt it his 
duty to vote against their proposition. It 
had been said, that the government of the 
country would not adopt the necessary 
remedy, but must be driven to economise 
by a certain party in that House. Upon 
that observation he should merely ob- 
serve, that whenever any measures were 
adopted for the relief of the country, they 
must emanate from the government ; for, 
unless they did so originate, he knew they 
would be perfectly uscless. It was there- 
fore his anxious wish that the question 
should be left in their hands. If the 
noble marquis did not take the course he 
had promised, then such an amendment 
as was now proposed might be very pro- 
perly considered. At present he thought 
the amendment premature, for ministers 
stood pledged to lose no time in submitting 
their views to the House. 

Mr. Brougham said, that if he wanted 
any new argument to fix the vote which 
he had determined to give—if he wanted 
any additional reason to influence that 
vote, it had been abundantly furnished by 
the hon. baronet who spoke last, one of 
the representatives for the county of Kent, 
the most distressed of all the agricultural 
counties in England. The reasoning of 
the hon. baronet amounted to this—that 
nothing from any quarter, save the minis- 
ters, could hope for success in that House 
—that, be the quarter ever so respectable, 
be the measure ever so sound, be the 
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exigency ever so urgent, unless that 
measure had the support of ministers, 
vain were its hopes of success, useless its 
chance of adoption. The country might 
perish, the state of the county of Kent 
might, if it were possible, become even 
more wretched than it was—still, no 
measure could ever hope for success, un- 
less it originated with government. Such 
was the opinion of the hon. baronet ; from 
which another consequence followed (for 
it was part of the same proposition ), that 
if no measure, however useful, could suc- 
ceed without the concurrence of govern- 
ment, a measure not the most sound, not 
the most beneficial, not the best suited to 
the possible wants of the country—nay, 
even detrimental to its interests, disap- 
pointing its just hopes, and frustrating its 
most needful expectations—had some 
chance of success there, if it had the 
countenance of the ministers of the Crown. 
That being the hon. baronet’s opinion— 
that being his true and candid declaration 
of the effective utility of the House of 
which he was a member—such being the 
fact respecting that House, which the 
hon. baronet thought proper to proclaim 
to the country, he the more marvelled at 
the hon. baronet’s conclusion, which was 
the very reverse of the premises he had 
laid down. Surely the hon. baronet’s 
conclusion ought to have been, that he 
should take care how he voted against 
any measure that would remedy the evil 
of which he complained. The only reason 
the hon. baronet assigned for not pledging 
the House now to some measure of relief 
was, that the ministers were planning a 
roe which they were to disclose ten 
or twelve days hence. Entertaining that 
opinion, the hon. baronet ought to have 
seen that it became the House to take the 
earliest possible opportunity of stating the 
course of relief which ought to be taken 
in the present crisis; because, if they 
waited until the ministers were ready—if 
they suffered ministers finally to make up 
their minds, regardless of the wishes of 
the country, then he had the authority of 
the member for the county of Kent to say, 
and his own opinion to fortify him in the 
belief of it, that whatever measures such 
ministers proposed would be infallibly 
adopted. Should their measure of relief 
be to operate an increase in the sinking 
fund, or be any other expedient, then 
would the House find it too late to inter- 
pose: the measure of the minister would 
undergo no modification, and the conflict 
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could only terminate one way, between 
ministers and that House. Not meaning 
to place this confidence in ministers, he 
should vote for the amendment ; conceiv- 
ing that by doing so he gave no offence, 
not even the slightest to his sovereign ; 
for it was the ancient constitutional duty 
of parliament well to advise his majesty in 
the arduous affairs of his realm. They 
were to give counsel to the throne: not 
to carry up the smooth language of 
flattery in set phrases—not to re-echo 
trite sentences of adulation, but to deliver 
wholesome truths, regardless whether they 
were agreeable or displeasing to the mi- 
nisters, who were alone the authors of the 
King’s Speech, and who were also the 
proposers of the Address, which was in 
fact an answer to themselves. The 
amendment did not pledge the House one 
way or the other, respecting the disposal 
of the sinking fund. It was the grossest 
delusion to give it such an interpretation. 
The only thing to which it pledged the 
House was, to adopt a rigid system of re- 
trenchment, to reduce unnecessary estab- 
lishments, and to diminish taxation, for 
the relief of a suffering people. Whether 
that relief were to be obtained by an ap- 
plication of the sinking fund or by a re- 
duction of taxes, was an ultimate opinion, 
not expressed or incorporated here. In 
adopting the amendment, the House had 
no more to do with that question, than 
they had with the arithmetical calculations 
vf his hon. friend, which they of course 
could not sum up or check at the instant, 
and for one cipher of which they did not 
commit their accuracy. They were his 
hon. friend’s calculations alone: they were 
his reasons alone: and he alone was re- 
sponsible for their accuraey and for the 
interesting facts he had mixed up with 
them. Those who voted for the amend- 
ment only acted in that spirit which the 
exigencies of the case demanded, and 
which that House would betray its duty 
to the people, if it did not then adopt. He 
should have felt that he had not dis- 
charged his duty, if he had refrained from 
stating, that the very reasons urged by 
the hon. member for Kent for voting 
against the amendment, were in them- 
selves the strongest which could be ad- 
duced in its support. 

Sir E. Knatchbull said, in explanation, 
that the learned gentleman had put such 
an interpretation upon what had fallen 
from him, asit could not in common fairness 
bear. It was not his intention to say any 
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thing inconsistent with the constitutional 
privileges and rights of that House. 
All he meant to say was, that a measure 
in which the country was so vitally in- 
terested as this, must of necessity be sup- 
ported by government, otherwise it could 
never be expected to succeed. 

Lord Palmerston said, that the state- 
ment of the learned gentleman, of what 
had fallen from the hon. baronet, was the 
greatest misrepresentation of the drift of 
his argument that could possibly be con- 
ceived. The hon. baronet had objected 
to the amendment upon parliamentary and 
perfectly constitutional grounds. He felt 
that it was an attempt hastily to interpose 
between that House and thefair considera- 
tion of a most important question. ‘The 
original address acknowledged, not 
only the necessity of retrenchment, but 
that steps had been taken to make all pos- 
sible reductions. The hon. member for 
Aberdeen, however, was determined not 
to wait to see the extent of those reduc- 
tions, but wished hastily to drag the 
House into a vague and general declara- 
tion, that it was expedient to reduce taxa- 
tion to an extent which would be incon- 
sistent with the security of the empire. 

Lord A. Hamiltun observed, that the 
supporters of ministers cast wholly out of 
their view the inability of the people to 
pay the oppressive taxes which weighed 
them down, and talked of the necessity of 
supporting their system, as if in the re- 
sources of the country they had unlimited 
funds to avail themselves of. If the 
House looked at the conduct of ministers, 
they must see what little reliance was to 
be placed on their pledges of economy. 
They had over and again made resolutions 
and declarations, and (to use the noble 
lord’s phrase) had stultified themselves 
by departing from them. The fact was, 
they must either stultify their past con- 
duct, or egregiously stultify their future 
deliberations. In the report of the agri- 
cultural cominittee, the extent of the dis- 
tress was admitted, but the country was 
left without remedy or hope. Those with 
whom he acted saw no other remedy than 
a practical reduction of the expenditure 
of the country. It was the grossest in- 
justice to his hon. friend’s amendment, to 
say that it pledged the House to an ab- 
juration of the sinking fund. It did no 
such thing. Those who voted for the 
amendment, pledged themselves to no 
specific mode of reduction; but those 
who voted against it, not only discredited 
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themselves, but disappointed the just ex- 
pectations of economy and retrenchment, 
which the ministers had put into the mouth 
of the sovereign at the close of the last 
session. 

Mr. Marryat observed, that the question 
here was, whether the situation of the 
country did not absolutely call for such 
an amendment as that which had been 
proposed? It was not only agriculture 
that was suffering; the distress extended 
itself to numerous classes of the com- 
munity. It was objected to the amend- 
ment, that it went to pledge those who 
voted for it to an interference with the 
sinking fund. He did not take it in that 
light. It left that question as perfectly 
open as the original address did. In plain 
terms, all who thought reduction abso- 
lutely necessary were bound to vote for 
the amendment ; all who were of the con- 
trary opinion would vote for the original 
address. 

Mr. Lennard said, he had waited till 
the debate was on the point of concluding, 
in the hope that the object he had in view, 
in the observation he should make, would 
have been attained through the means of 
some member of greater importance than 
himself. He could not refrain from stat- 
ing how much he lamented that in the 
promises of retrenchment which they had 
heard from the throne, no allusion had 
been made to a revision of the civil list. 
He thought that a reduction in that branch 
of the establishment would be very im- 
portant, both on account of the actual 
saving which might be made in it, and 
because it would be an assurance of the 
sincerity of those professions of economy, 
which could not now be listened to by the 
House with much confidence. The true 
dignity of the Crown, would not, in his 
opinion, be at all impaired by a diminution, 
in this time of need, of the expenditure. 
On the contrary, he was sure the affec- 
tions of the people would be more con- 
firmed towards it, if his majesty, and 
those who composed his court, should 
show themselves ready to submit to those 
privations which the present circumstances 
made all other persons feel. Besides this, 
it was to be recollected that the civil list 
establishment had been formed when the 
value of money was not nearly what it 
now was. Concurring with the observa- 
tion of the right hon. member for Knares- 
borough, that from the conduct of the 
House that night the country would re- 
ceive an impression of its real disposition 
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to relieve the distresses of the country, 
he should give notice, that he would, on 
an early day, move an address to his ma- 
jesty, humbly to request him to recom- 
mend to the House a reduction of the 
various expenses of the civil list establish- 


ment. 


The House divided: for the amend- 


ment 89. Against it 171. 


The original 


address was then put and agreed to 
List of the Minority. 


Abercromby, hon. J. 
Astell, W. 
Baring, Henry 
Barret, S. M. 
Benyon, Ben). 
Birch, Joseph 
Brougham, H. 
Bright, Henry 
Burdett, sir F. 
Bury, vise. 
Benett, John 
Bentinck, lord W. 
Blake, sir F. 
Caleraft, John 
Calvert, C. 
Carter, John 
Clifton, vise. 
Curwen, J.C, 
Creevy, T. 
Curteis, E. J. 
Claughton, T. 
Denison, W. J. 
Denman, T. 
Duncannon, visc. 
Ebrington, visc. 
Ellice, Ed. 
Fergusson, sir R. C. 
Folkestone, visc. 
Fane, John 
Fox, G. Lane 
Grattan, James 
Grenfell, Pascoe 
Gipps, George 
Haldimand, W. 
Hamilton, lord A. 
Heathcote, sir G. 
Heathcote, G. John 
Heron, sir R. 
Hill, lord Arthur 
Hobhouse, J. C. 
Honywood, W. P. 
Hughes, W. L. 
{futchinson, hon. 
C.H 
_ James, W. 
Johnson, col. 
_ Lambton, J. G. 


Lennard, T. B. 
Lushington, Dr. 
Lethbridge, sir T. 
Maberly, John 
Maberly, W. L. 
Macdonald, J. 
Madocks, W. A. 
Martin, John 
Monck, J. B. 
Moore, Peter 
Marjoribanks, S. 
Marryat, Joseph 
Neville, hon. R. 
Newport, sir John 
Nugent, lord 
Ord, W. 
Ossulston, lord 
Palmer, col. 
Palmer, C. F. 
Phillips, G. R. 
Price, R. 
Robarts, A. 
Robarts, G. 
Robinson, sir G. 
Rowley, sir W. 
Rumbold, C. 
Rice, T. 8. 
Rickford, W. 
Smith, W. 
Smith, Robt. 
Smith, Sam. 
Smith, hon. R. 
Scarlett, J. 
Sefton, earl of 
Stuart, lord J. 
Sebright, sir John 
Tierney, rt. hon. G. 
Tennyson, C. 
Whitbread, W. II. 
Whitbread, S. 
Williams, W. 
Wilson, sir R. 
Wood, ald. 
Wyvill, M. 
TELLERS, 
Hume, Joseph 
Bennet, hon. H. G. 


Mr. Bernal and colonel Davies were acci- 


dentally shut out. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, February 7. 
State or IreELAnp.] The Earl of 
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Liverpool gave notice, of his intention to 
moveto morrow, that the Standing Orders, 
26 and 105, relative to the passing of bills, 
be suspended, and now moved that their 
lordships be summoned. 

The Marquis of Lansdown said, he 
understood the motion of which the noble 
earl had given notice, had reference to a 
bill on the state of Ireland. He therefore 
wished to take that opportunity of cal- 
ling the attention of the House to the pa- 
pers which had been laid before the House, 
and on which the necessity for the bill 
would be founded. He had understood 
the noble earl to say in the debate on 
Tuesday that his conviction of the 
necessity of a legislative measure with re- 
gard to Ireland was founded upon urgent 
representations from the government of 
Ireland, calling for an extension of the 
law. Now, upon looking at the papers 
on the table, he found in them no urgent 
demand for additional authority—no re- 
presentation that an extension of the 
powers already vested in the executive 
government was necessary. Their lord- 
ships, before they passed any legislative 
measure, ought to have the representation 
of the Irish government distinctly before 
them ; and be put in possession of all the 
evidence upon which the application was 
made. He hoped, therefore, that the 
noble earl would consent to lay before the 
House—not all the despatches he had 
received from the Jord-lieutenant on the 
subject of the disturbances—but such part 
of them as showed it to be the opinion of 
the Irish government, that an increase of 
authority was necessary to the restoration 
of tranquillity. He was the more induced 
to make this request, because, after rea- 
ding the papers which had been laid on 
the table, though he saw reason to suppose 
that the Irish government considered the 
present disposable military force insuffi- 
cient for the suppression of the disorders, 
he could no where find in those papers any 
declaration of an opinion, that the existing 
laws were insufficient. In one instance 
only did an individual express a wish for 
the revival of the Insurrection act. It 
might certainly be the opinion of the lord 
lieutenant that a farther extension of the 
powers of the law was necessary, but 
there existed no evidence cf that opinion 
in the papers. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that there 
was evidence sufficient to warrant the pro- 
position he should have to make to the 
House, on a measure which he expected 
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would come to their lordships to-morrow | 


from another place. Upon the face of the 
papers, there certainly did not appear any 
demand of the kind alluded to by the noble 
marquis; but it did not follow, that no 
such application had been made. He had 
no difficulty in most distinctly stating, that 
the measures which would be brought 
under the consideration of their lordships 
came recommended by the opinion of the 
Irish government. Their lordships would 
easily understand, that this opinion might 
be accompanied by communications which 
it would not be convenient to lay before 
parliament. Their lordships would recol- 
lect, that in passing measures similar to 
that now intended, it had not been usual 
to ground them on that particular kind of 
evidence required by the noble marquis. 
In the present case, a general view of the 
state of the country was suflicient ; more 
particularly as the whule subject of the 
state of Ireland would at a future period 
come under the consideration of par- 
liament. 

Lord Ellenborough expressed his sur- 
prise, that in the information communica- 
ted to the House, nothing had been said 
of the cause of the disorders. He thought 
that when a remedy was contemplated, the 
cause of the evil ought to be taken into 
consideration. In the papers on the table 
there appeared no demand for increased 
powers. Farther information, certainly, 
ought to be afforded. He could not help 
thinking it a very extraordinary circum- 
stance, that though the yeomanry had 
been formerly called out, it was the yeo- 
manry of the north, not those of the south 
of Ireland, where the disturbances pre- 
vailed. 

Lord Holland considered the course of 
argument taken by the noble earl opposite 
to be very extraordinary. He asserted 
that measures, such as that which was 
about to be submitted to thcir lordships, 
were not usually preceded by evidence 
of the kind he had required. In his 
speech he professed, that the proceed- 
ings on the measure were in the usual 
course, and yet his motion had for its 
object to enable their lordships to pass a 
bill in a way contrary to the usual prac- 
tice ofthe House. From what little atten- 
tion he had paid to the state of Ireland, it 
appeared there was reason to fear that an 
increased force might be required by the 
Irish government; but there was nothing 
in the information before the House to 
warrant the opinion that an increase of 
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owers was asked by that government. 
Te could no where see reason to conclude 
that there was any deficiency in the exist- 
ing law. The measure contemplated was 
equivalent to the establishment of martial 
law; and their lordships ought to be fully 
satisfied of its necessity, betore they gave 
it their sanction, Much as he deplored 
the employment of military force, his con- 
sent to an increase of that force would be 
more easily wrung from him, than that 
alteration of the law which the noble ear! 
had in view. If the noble earl would show 
that the measures of rigour he had in view 
were demanded by the Irish government, 
and that there were sufficient grounds for 
that demand, he would accede to his pro- 
position, painful as it was to think that 
twenty-two years after the union with 
Ireland, coercion was still to be employed 
in the government of that unfortunate 
country. 

Lord King could not understand for 
what reason the opinions of the Irish 
government were not given. ‘This was 
one of those practices which prevented 
their lordships from fixing responsibility 
any where. The servants of the Crown 
here say they make a proposition on the 
application!of other servants of the Crown; 
but upon what authority the latter make 
the demand, was not in evidence before 
their lordships. 

Their lordships were then summoned for 
to-morrow. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, February 7. 


AGRICULTURAL DistRESS—PeTITION 
rroM Norrork.] Mr. Coke rose to pre- 
sent a petition from the owners and occu- 
piers of land in the county of Norfolk—a 
county in which agriculture was carried on 
at less expense, and more corn was grown 
on poor Jand, than in any other part of the 
kingdom. He was sorry to say that the 
state of that county, in consequence of the 
depression of the agricultural interest, 
was of the most heart-breaking descrip- 
tion; and to no man did that circumstance 
give more pain than to himself, who had 
spent the greater part of his life in endea- 
vouring to improve its condition. It was 
dreadful to behold the distress and alarm 
which pervaded every part of the county. 
The requisition calling upon the sheriff to 
convene the mecting, at which the peti- 
tion which he held in his hand was agreed 
to, was signed only by the yeomanry; 
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and a more respectable body of men did | 
not exist. He was inclined to believe 
that three out of every five who had | 
signed the requisition were persons who — 
had formerly been the supporters of go- | 
vernment. ‘Those persons were now con-— 
vinced of their error—perhaps reluc-— 
tantly; but distress had had a share in- 
bringing them to their present state of 
mind. The county of Norfolk, he was | 
proud to say, was the first to set the | 
example of petitioning parliament—an | 
example which he trusted would be fol- | 
lowed by other counties, until they had | 
all brought their complaints before the 
legislature. He hoped to hear the pub- | 
lic voice resound on this subject from 
all quarters of the country. Unless 
there should be an union of both whigs 
and tories, unless the country gentlemen 
on both sides of the House should com- 
bine their efforts, the total destruction 
of the agricultural interest must ensue. 
The petition prayed for economy and | 
reform. It described the distress which 
existed ; and declared that taxation, over- | 
whelming and all-devouring taxation, 
was the cause of that distress. The pe- 
tition prayed for the reduction of taxes, | 
and particularly of those which were im- 
posed on malt, salt, leather, candles and 
other necessary articles of consumption, 
which would afford the country relief to 
the amount of five millions, without any 
real injury to the revenue. How asto- 
nished must the country be to hear the 
deciaration of the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, that the removal of any tax 
would be an aggravation of the existing 
distress! Gracious God! At a time 
when the people, from one end of the 
country to the other, were complaining 
of distress, were they to be told by a 
hard-hearted and callous government, on 
the first day of the session too, that they 
were to meet with no relief, and that 
their complaints would be disregarded ? 
He did not suppose that the petitions of 
the people would be attended to by that 
House; but he certainly did not expect 
to hear that doctrine so openly avowed. 
There had been persons who looked up 
to that House as a land of hope, corrupt 
as it was, profligate as it was—T[cries of 
Order.” 

The Speaker said, he was sure that a 
moment’s reflection would convince the 
hon. member that he had transgressed 
the limits of fair debate. 


Mr. Coke apologized for having said 
VOL. VI. 
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what was considered improper. He knew 
that he was warm, and it was natural 
that he should be so. It was understood, 
however, that the people were not likely 
to obtain redress from that House. The 
petition would perhaps better explain the 
view which he entertained with regard 
to the constitution of that House, than 
he could himself. It stated that retrench- 
ment would do much towards the relief 
of all classes of the community; and he 
must remind them, that although an hon. 
member had shown last session that there 
was no branch of the expenditure, either 
foreign or domestic, in which reduction 
might not be made, yet large majorities had 
always been found to reject bis proposi- 
tions. ‘* Therefore,” said the petitioners, 
“ it is our decided conviction, that the 
corrupt and defective state of the repre- 
sentation is the true source of the pre- 
vailing distress, and that until the peo- 
ple shall be fairly represented in parlia- 
ment, no relief is to be expected.” The 


| hon. member for Kent had indeed told 


the House, in pretty plain terms, the 
other evening, that no measure could suc- 
ceed in that House, which did not origi- 
nate with ministers—a circumstance which 
did not surprise him, when he reflected 
on the number of persons who held situa- 
tions of profit and emolument like that 
lon. member. 

Sir E. Knatchbull said, that afer the 
pointed allusion which the hon. member 
had made to him, and the reproof to 
which he had been subjected, he felt it, his 
duty to explain what he conceived to be 
avery considerable misrepresentation of 
what he had said ona former evening, and 
to deny én toto the unfounded charge which 
the hon. member had thought fit to bring 
against him. The hon. member had allud- 
ed to what he described as the gains and 
profits of his public situation. He felt 
himself called upon to answer this allusion 
in the name of the county which he re~ 
presented. If what was stated by the 
hon. member were true, that county would 
not have returned him to parliament as 
its representative. With respect to what 
had fallen from him ona former night, 
he thought he could offer an explanation, 
from the truth of which no man of can- 
dour would dissent. If he had said any 
thing from which it could be inferred that 
he questioned the right of the House to 
adopt any measure which it thought pro- 
per, he should indeed be unworthy of a 
seat in it; but in fact he had only stated 
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that which had been a common observation 
with gentlemen on the other side. He 
had said, with respect to the particular 
question before the House at that time, 
that it would be for the best interest of 
the country, that the measure should be 
first propounded by government; and if 
it should appear not to be of a character 
likely to attain the desired end, then 
would be the time for gentlemen on the 
other side to suggest what they might 
think proper. He had not been properly 
treated by hon. gentlemen on the other 
side. One learned member ( Mr. Brougham) 
had replied with considerable warmth to 
the observations which he had felt it his 
duty tomake. He was willing to pay that 
deference to the learned gentleman which 
his commanding talents entitled him to, 
and would not meet his reproof with an 
angry feeling; but if he, or any other 
hon. member, could, by making a per- 
sonal attack upon him, think to deter him 
from pursuing the line of conduct which 
his duty required, he had formed a very 
erroneous estimate of his character. He 
had formerly expressed the opinion, which 
he would now repeat, that it would be but 
fair to leave ministers at liberty to bring 
forward their measures, without being an- 
ticipated by any ill-judged project, pro- 
ceeding from any other quarter. ‘The 


hon. member for Norfolk might be assured. 
that he would not allow any angry feeling 
to prevent him from co-operating with 
him in endeavouring to obtain relief for 


the agricultural interest. They were 
agreed upon the extent of the distress 
which pressed upon agriculture. He 
would vote with the hon. member, in 
support of any measure calculated to pro- 
duce that relief to the agricultural in- 
terest of which it stood so much in need; 
but he must be allowed to say, that the 
mixing up of other considerations with 
the great question only tended to injure 
the cause. 

Mr. Brougham said, he need not remind 
the House that it was as fitting for him to 
make the observations which he had made 
upon the hon. member’s speech, as it was 
within the scope of the hon. member’s 
duty to make that speech. He had as 
perfect a right to state his unbiassed sen- 
timents upon the public conduct of the 
hon. member, provided he made use of no 
misrepresentation, as the hon. member 
had to hold that conduct. If he mis- 
understood the hon. member, it was open 
to the hon. member to set him right by 
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explanation. He could only say that he 
had heard the hon. member explain on a 
former evening, and had now heard his 
new explanation; and still thought that 
no man who had listened to the hon. mem- 
ber could say that he (Mr. | had not 
rightly understood, and rightly repre- 
sented, his observations. 

Mr. Wodehouse said, that the distress 
under which the agricultural interest in the 
county of Norfolk laboured was greater 
than at any former period. ‘The petition 
prayed, and very properly, that reductions 
might take place, not only in the military 
and naval departments, but in every 
branch of the public expenditure. The pe- 
tition called for a reduction of the civil list, 
and, in his opinion, such reduction ought 
to take place immediately. He did not 
expect that any great saving would be ef- 
fected by the reductions which might be 
made, but such measure would conciliate 
the country, and this was an important 
object. The hon. member particularly 
urged the necessity of repealing the tax 
on malt. The petition concluded with a 
prayer for the reform of parliament. He 
confessed he did not know what was the 
nature of the reform that was asked for. 
Before he could give an opinion on the 
question, he must wait till it came before 
the House in a definite shape. His hon. 
colleague was in the habit of saying, that 
he never deceived his constituents. He 
did not know whether his hon colleague 
meant to insinuate that others had not 
acted so uprightly as himself; but he 
thought his hon. colleague ought, in com- 
mon manliness, to name the individual or 
individuals at whom he pointed. 

Mr. Lockhart contended, that some 
speedy measures of relief must be adopted 
to prevent the total ruin of the agricul- 
tural interest. It was said by some persons, 
that pnblic credit and the agricultural in- 
terest must stand or fall together—that 
the stockholder and the agriculturists 
must go hand in hand. But, how did they 
go hand in hand? The rentals of the 
kingdom had been reduced from fifty-one 
millions, to ten millions, whilst the pub- 
lic creditor still received the same amount 
of interest as formerly. He did not at- 
tribute any callosity of heart to ministers; 
but he believed their judgment was not 
sound. They contended that the main- 
tenance of public credit would, of itself, 
afford relief to the agriculturist. He be- 
lieved the converse of that proposition to 
be true. He implored the House to con- 
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sider the way in which the public peace 
might be affected, if the distress in which 
the agricultural interest was plunged were 
not removed. Might not the scenes which 
were now acting in Ireland occur here? 
Already, in the west and midland counties, 
the farmers were unable to pay their rents ; 
and the time would soon arrive, when 
they would not possess the means of pay- 
ing their labourers. Then the conse- 
quences would bealarming. Some remedy 
might be found for the prevailing distress 
in economy and retrenchment, as well as 
by guarding against the too great impor- 
tation of corn, 

Mr. Lushington said, that his right hon. 
friend, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
had not, as had been represented, been 
so callous or hard-hearted as to declare 
against thereduction of any taxes. What 
his right hon. friend had contended was, 
that the maintenance of public credit was 
the best means of reducing the burdens 
which pressed upon the country, and that 
a sweeping reduction of taxes, which 
would put public credit in jeopardy, must 
have a bad effect upon the general interests 
of the community. With respect to the 
question before the House, he thought the 
most reasonable course to pursue was, to 
wait to hear what retrenchment govern- 
ment intended to make before any mea- 
sure was proposed similar to that brought 
forward by the hon. member for Aberdeen, 
which must have the effect of injuring 
public credit. 

Mr. Hume was sure the hon. gentleman 
could not haveread the amendment which 
he had felt it his duty to submit to the 
House. It did not propose to reduce 
taxation so as to endanger the public 
credit. Indeed, he had already disclaim- 
ed any such intention. The amendment 
simply proposed, that reduction should 
not be confined to one or two, but should 
extend itself to all departments. He had 
certainly understood the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to say, “ Do not reduce 
taxation, for that will aggravate the bur- 
dens of the country.” He was happy, 
however to receive the explanation which 
ministers had thought proper to give, after 
eight and forty hoursdeliberation ; though 
he believed that the declaration of his 
right hon, friend (Mr. Tierney), that 
ministers, whatever they might say, would 
be compelled to reduce the taxes, had 
conduced to bring it about. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


Address on the King’s Speech. 
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ADDRESS ON THE Kinc’s SPEECH AT 
THE OPENING OF THE Sesston.] Mr. 
Robert Clive appeared at the bar, with 
the report of the Address on the King’s 
Speech. On the motion that it be 
brought up, 

Mr. Curwen said, that although it might 
be held in the House, that no member 
was at all pledged by the contents of the 
address, yet, as that sort of doctrine was 
not well understood in the country, he 
wished to make a few remarks, lest by 
silence it might be inferred that he for 
one placed any confidence in his majesty’s 
ministers. In his conscience he believed 
that ministers were not fully apprised of 
the extent of the distresses of the agri- 
culturists. Little, therefore, could be ex- 
pected from them ; and what had entitled 
any man to hope any thing, or at least 
any thing adequate to the existing evil, 
from that House, he could not determine. 
Great sacrifices had been and must be 
made by individuals; and he had been 
much disappointed by the Speech, when 
he found that it contained nothing to lead 
to the supposition that the Crown would 
be ready to follow, though not to set such 
an example. He was glad, therefore, that 
notice of a motion had been given, the 
object of which was, to compel the Crown 
to diminish its expenditure. Ministers 
had required, that the vote for the Address 
should be unanimous; but were they in a 
situation to expect unanimity? They 
differed amongst themselves most im- 
portantly; at least, what had fallen from 
the Secretary of the Treasury did not at 
all accord with the statement of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer on a former night. 
The House had distinctly understood the 
latter to assert, that nothing could be 
more injurious than to reduce the amount 
of taxation. Did he still retain that opi- 
nion, or, within the last eight and forty 
hours, had he seen reason to alter it? It 
seemed quite clear, either that the 
currency must be altered, or the taxes be 
reduced; and in his own view, after the 
important change in the circulating me- 
dium recently effected, the abandonment 
of it was highly to be deprecated. He 
did not ask that agriculture should be 
preserved at the expense of manufactures; 
and he admitted, that to raise the price 
of grain by artificial means at the present 
moment would be injurious to the im- 
proved commercial condition, He re- 
quired only such a reduction of taxes 
affecting the farmer, as would put him oa 
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a level with other classes of the community. 
Every word that fell from ministers on 
this vital subject flew like lightning from 
one end of the kingdom to the other. Ac- 
cordingly, their proposed Joan of five 
millions of Exchequer bills was known by 
this time in the remotest corners of the 
empire. Did they mean tu advance them 
upon no security? Probably not; and if 
upon the security of land, what man would 
be now mad enough to spend fresh capital 
on land, which never could give him the 
means of repaying the loan? This remedy 
surpassed what he fancied even the pre- 
sent ministers to be capable of. He ad- 
mitted that public credit ought to be sup- 
ported, if possible; but would it be pre- 
served by persevering in taxes that could 
never be collected? The Speech from 
the throne was fallacious: the revenues 
were not flourishing : he could not stultify 
himself by believing that they were so, 
when he saw that men were living upon 
their capitals—not upon their incomes. 
The supposed improvement, he was per- 
suaded, arose only from accidental and 
temporary causes, and ought rather to 
excite alarm for the future, than joy for 
the present. He maintained, that in some 
way or other the assistance of the fund- 
holder must be called in : he was for equal 
taxation, and in no other way could the 
country be saved. It might be said that 
there was an act of parliament to the con- 
trary; but let those who produced it be- 
ware of what had happened to the French 
nobility and clergy, after they insisted on 
their exemption from taxes. Had they 
been less obstinate, they might still have 
been in possession of their estates. Was 
no danger to be apprehended from a want 
of employment? If no relief were given 
to the agricultural interest, a great part 
of the lands of the country must be left 
uncultivated. He hoped what had fallen 
from the hon. member for Kent would 
have due weight with ministers. This 
great subject ought to be discussed with 
no mixture of party feeling ; and though 
he was one of the firmest friends of par- 
liamentary reform, he did not think the 
present the fit time for introducing that 
subject. The sentiment throughout the 
kingdom was so strong, so irresistible, 
that the warmest supporters of govern- 
ment must here desert them; and when 
once free from the influence of place and 
power, this question might itself be the 
first step towards a reform in the House 
of Commons. The want of employment 
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must lead to internal commotions: it had 
been the cause of them in Ireland, and 
would be the cause of them here. If no 
religious or political feeling operated in 
Ireland, to what but the deepest distress 
could the lawless proceedings there be 
attributed? Did ministers wish such 
bloody scenes to be performed in England. 
If they did, they could not pursue a better 
course than that which they had begun. 

The report was then brought up and 
agreed to. 


Srare oF IrELAND.] The Papers re- 
lative to the disturbed state of Ireland 
having been read, 

The Marquis of Londonderry rose, in 
pursuance of notice, to call the attention 
of the House to that part of his majesty’s 
Speech which related to the internal state 
of Ireland. He trusted the House would 
think him sincere when he said, that he 
never had been called upon to perform 
any duty more painful to him, whether 
he contemplated it in his public or in his 
private character. From experience of 
the manner in which Ireland had con- 
ducted herself of late years, it was cer- 
tainly to have been hoped, either that 
tranquillity would have been preserved, 
or if it were disturbed, that it might have 
been restored without the melancholy 
contemplation that it was necessary to re- 
press outrage by the strong arm of power. 
It was acause of additional distress to 
him, that it had fallen to his lot to bring 
forward this subject: it more properly 
belonged to right hon. friends, who, from 
their offices, were particularly responsible 
for the state of Ireland. He could not 
give a more pregnant proof of the urgency 
attaching to this business, than to state 
that he had felt it his duty, not merely at 
the instance of the administration on this 
side of the water, but at the express soli- 
citation of the individua! now charged 
with the government of Ireland, not to 
delay its introduction, until his right hon, 
friends, the secretary for Ireland, and the 
secretary for the home department, were 
able to assist in the deliberations of the 
House. He therefore threw himself on 
the indulgence of the House, while he 
performed a task distressing to himself, 
and which would come with greater 
weight and authority from those who were 
more immediately connected with the in- 
terior state of Ireland.—He would now 
endeavour to state, as shortly as possible, 
the nature of his propositions, and the 
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grounds upon which he rested them. If 
he succeeded in conveyiug to the House, 
briefly, his sense of what the case de- 
manded, on every principle of public 
policy and public safety, on every princi- 
ple of public order, and mercy to the un- 
fortunate and deluded beings engaged in 
this rebellious insurrection, it would be 
the more grateful to his feelings ; because, 
nothing could be so painful as to dwell 
upon so melancholy a subject. He should 
best execute his purpose by first stating 
the nature of the measures he should 
suggest ; in the next place, the period for 
which he proposed they should continue ; 
and thirdly, he should endeavour to es- 
tablish the grounds on which those mea- 
sures appeared to be of exigent necessity 
to the government of which he was a 
member. Upon the best view ministers 
had been able to take of the whole ques- 
tion, and at the immediate instance of the 
Jord Jieutenant of Ireland and his advisers, 
they had determined to propose, that par- 
liament ought to proceed with the least 
possible delay, to furnish the executive 
authorities in Ireland with additional 
powers for the restoration of the public 
peace. They had, therefore, resolved to 
recommend to the House the re-enact- 
ment of the Insurrection bill, as well as 
a former law, commonly known by the 
title of the Habeas Corpus Suspension act, 
under which persons suspected of being 
dangerous might be apprehended and se- 
cured. Before he proceeded to argue 
how far the case was of a description to 
induce parliament to comply with this ap- 


plication, he wished to apprise them of | 


the duration it was intended to give these 
re-enactments. He anxiously hoped it 
would not be found necessary to renew 
either of these bills beyond the Ist of Au- 
gust; more especially that by which the 
Habeas Corpus act was to be suspended. 
He was prepared to admit, that of ail 
painful measures this last was the most 
painful ; and nothing but the strongest 
impression of its absolute necessity could 
induce him to propose it. He could not, 
without the utmost reluctance, deny to 
any class of his majesty’s subjects the en- 
joyment of that important writ, which had 
and fitly long been considered one of the 
best and dearest birth-rights of English- 
men. He believed that the present was 
the first occasion on which it had ever 
been proposed to revive the Insurrection 


Jianent had adopted this precautionary 
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measure, to be applied locally, and on 
the statement of an adequate emergency, 
no shorter period for its duration than 
three years had yet been fixed. As, how- 
ever, he trusted to be able to persuade 
the House to pass it now with the least 
possible delay, he should be sorry to name 
any time for its continuance beyond what 
the undeniable necessity of the case fully 
warranted. In a subsequent part of the 
session, it would be open to the House 
to consider whether a renewal of the bill 
might or might not be expedient. Dis- 
turbances had existed in the bosom of the 
metropolis, and then it was that the House 
had formerly, at one sitting, passed, not 
only the Habeas Corpus Suspension act, but 
a measure known by thetitle of the Martial 
law bill, which in some respects was in- 
finitely more strong than the Insurrection 
act. The papers just laid upon the table 
presented nothing short of absolute re- 
bellion, prevailing in a considerable por- 
tion of the south and south-west of Ire- 
land. Rebellion was in the field: it was 
characterized by every mark belonging to 
Insurrection; resistance to the law, de- 
fiance of the constituted authorities, and 
every component principle of rebellion. 
The judgment and discretion of his ma- 
jesty’s lieutenant in Ireland must carry 
weight in every quarter of the House, and 
he was most decidedly of opinion that 
such extraordinary powers could not be 
too soon communicated. He therefore 
called for them, both on the responsibility 
of the government, here and on the re- 


' sponsibility of the noble marquisimmediate- 


ly chargedwith the administration of theaf- 


fairsof lreland. Heclaimedofthe House that 


it would not consider that these laws were 
called for merely on the strength of the 
evidence contained in the papers upon the 
table. He apprehended that hon. gen- 
tlemen had always held it consistent with 
their duty to place a fair degree of con- 
fidence in ministers in cases of public ex- 
igency. Even before a secret committee 
the disclosure of all the particulars known 
to the cabinet had sometimes not been 
thought expedient; and the cases were 
not few in which parliament bad taken the 
exigency on the declaration of the re- 
sponsible advisers of the Crown. He 
had already stated that the papers con- 
tained such details as proved the clear, 
undoubted, but melancholy fact, that ac- 


‘tual rebellion was at that moment in the 
act for atime so limited. Whenever par- | field in the south and south-west of Ire- 


land. He could conceive nothing more 
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calculated to encourage the spirit of dis- 
affection, and to appal and dismay the 
Joyal subject, than for parliament to he- 
sitate now in strengthening the hands of 
government, as it had done in the time of 
the predecessor of lord Wellesley, when 
Ireland was exposed to peril, not of a more 
serious nature than at the present moment. 
It afforded him considerable satisfaction 
to be enabled to state, that the existing 
rebellion in Ireland was not characterised 
by any of those wild and theoretical 
principles of government which at this 
moment might be said to pervade the 
world [* Hear, hear,” from the Oppo- 
sition benches]. The spirit in which that 
remark was received certainly did not 
show that the measures now before the 
House were unnecessary. There was a 
clear distinction between a rebellion of 
ignorance and of knowledge. Here pres- 
sing need and distress were the source of 
the calamity ; and if politics had been in- 
volved in the movements of the distractors 
of the public tranquillity, it was certain 
that such proceedings could not end in an 
extension of liberty. But, because po- 
litical motives were not now attributable 
to the rebels, was certainly no reason 
why the rebellion should not be met by 
the strong arm of thelaw. If, in the pre- 
sent Insurrection, those symptoms which 
existed on other occasions were not to be 
traced—if in this instance men of edu- 
cation did not take part with the disaffect- 
ed, and thereby accomplish more per- 
manent injury—it did not follow that the 
consequences were not to be dreaded, and 
if possible avoided. The rebellion now 
carried on was not indeed directed against 
any particular constitution or form of go- 
vernment under which we lived, but it 
was directed against every principle of 
government—against every tie by which 
mankind was united—against the first 
principles of social order. ‘The object 
was, by physical power, to overthrow and 
destroy all the constituted authorities of 
the country; and it called into aid the 
most desperate crimes by which our na- 
ture could be degraded—murder and as- 
sassination. He was happy, nevertheless, 
to be able to say, that as political feeling 
was not mixed up with the existing dis- 
turbances, so religious animosities had no 
connexion with them. Let not the House, 
however, be sure that if it delayed to act 
with vigour and effect against these in- 
fatuated traitors, the rebellion might not 
acquire both a religious and a political 
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character. Holding as highly as any man 
the propriety of conciliation in general, 
he begged to declare that, to connect it 
with the bills now under consideration, 
would, in his view, be a course most fatal 
to the public interest. He earnestly de- 
precated the mixture of any such matters : 
this was in no respect the fit opportunity 
for the right hon. baronet to enter into 
the consideration of any case of grie- 
vance: this was not the time for dis- 
cussing why Ireland was more suscep- 
tible of commotion than Scotland, or any 
other portion of the empire, or why a 
better system of legislation might not be 
pursued with regard to the Catholics. 
The object now was, to put downall law, and 
to dispose of all property; for this re- 
bellion went to nothing short of that 
point: every thing was to be regulated 
according to the unknown system of some 
invisible government: by that it was to 
be decided how gentlemen were to let 
their lands, or whether they should let 
them at all. This, in short, was a re- 
bellion of murder and plunder ; and if the 
House supported the motion of the right 
hon. baronet, it would sow more deeply 
than ever the seeds of perpetual dis- 
turbance. He therefore most solemnly 
protested against mixing up matters of 
grievance with the question of the main- 
tenance of the law: it was only in times 
of tranquillity that the House could legis- 
late with wisdom and effect upon such 
subjects. He felt much confidence, that 
the right hon. baronet would give due 
weight to these considerations, and assist 
him in pursuing a course which all who 
were interested in the welfare of Ireland 
must, he thought, be disposed to follow— 
a course which the distinguished in- 
dividual who had not long since so ably 
advocated the claims of the Roman Ca- 
tholics would be anxious to second, and 
which had been prudently and temperately 
adopted on a former occasion. When 
the country was in a state of disturbance 
and confusion, the year before last, the 
House had heard no desire from any 
quarter, that the claims of the Catholics 
should be taken into consideration ; all 
parties then studiously abstained from 
their introduction, and it was not until 
tranquillity had been perfectly restored in 
this country (Ireland in the interval re- 
maining undisturbed), that the question, 
in which they were so deeply interested, 
was brought under the notice of parlia- 
ment. He trusted that the heads and 
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leaders of the Catholic body in Ireland 
would not wish their disabilities to be | 
mixed up with this great and paramount | 
object of enforcing the law, and of pro- 
tecting the lives of the king’s loyal sub- 
jects. No course could be more fatal to | 
{freland or to the expectations of 
Roman Catholics, than that which en the | 
former evening the right hon. baronet 
seemed disposed to fecommend. He 
trusted that the House would look at this 
question as one which was extremely pain- 
ful to the executive government, on whom 
the duty of bringing it forward necessarily © 
devolved. He hoped hon. gentlemen | 
would judge, from the course pursued by 
government for many years towards the 
sister country, how anxious those at the 
head of the national affairs were to secure | 
its peace and tranquillity ; how desirous | 
they felt that the cloud which at present 
darkened its prosperity should speedily | 
pass away. It was true, that many 
—s had been given to the people of | 
reland of the anxious desire entertained 
by government, that they should enjoy | 
allthe blessings of the law and constitu- 
tion. The very delay which had taken 
place in bringing this subject under the 
consideration of parliament was, in itself, 
a proof of the conciliatory spirit which 
animated the breast of the executive go- 
vernment. They were most anxious, be- 
fore they demanded extraordinary powers 
from parliament, that they should be pos- 
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vernment of Ireland, however anxious he 
must be to administer the law, as it now 
stood—however desirous he must be, like 
his predecessor, to make the people of 


Ireland duly feel and appreciate the be= 


nignant sway of the House of Hanover, 
under which they lived, must at the same 
time be convinced, that the first duty 


| which he owed to that country was, to 


cause the law to be respected, and to show 


that legal enactments were capable of 


securing both persons and property. He 


would, therefore, have been trifling with 


the true principles of moderation and 
of justice, if he had not come to that 
House, when the necessity was so evident, 
for those extraordinary powers which 
were resorted to on former occasions, as 
the only remedies against evils similar to 
those which now existed, in an alarming 
degree. He was under the painful neces- 
sity of stating to the House, that since 
the receipt of the despatches which had 
been laid on the table, fresh accounts had 
been transmitted from the Irish govern- 
ment, which showed that the mischief 
was considerably aggravated, both in cha- 
racter and degree. Some transactions 
had occurred, so horrible in themselves, 
and so painfully distressing to the feelings 
of those, who, like himselt were intimately 
connected with Ireland, that he could not 
enter into a detail of the particulars. The 
practice of attacking houses had increased 
to an alarming degree, and, in some in- 


sessed of a perfect knowledge of the state | Stances, was accompanied by circumstances 
of Ireland; and they were also desirous | of extreme barbarity. In one case, a 
of learning what effect was likely to be | house in which there were 16 police-men, 
produced by the application, in the South | was surrounded by a body of 2,000 insur- 
of Ireland, of certain remedies which had | gents ; who, not being able to effect their 
been found effectual in the West. The | object by the use of fire-arms, had re- 
county of Galway had manifested great course to fire, in order to compel the 
symptoms ofinsubordination—afact which, | legal force to surrender. In that affray 
he believed, an hon. friend opposite, to , those sixteen individuals who were em- 
whose exertions the preservation of the | ployed to preserve the peace, were either 
peace in an adjacent county was chiefly | killed on the spot, or cangerously woun- 
to be attributed, could fully substantiate : | ded. The officer who commanded the 
the county of Galway had’ been, in fact, | garrison of Cork stated, that he had seen 
most dangerously disturbed, but it was | large bodies of men in the mountains in 
restored to tranquillity by a due exercise | the neighbourhood of that city; and, 
of the powers of the law, aided by a | though troops were sent into the western 
large military force. In the same way a | district, and even marched into the moun- 


special commission was sent into the 
county of Limerick, and additional troops 
were also marched there; but the effect 
was not the same. These measures pro- 
ved to be almost wholly inefficacious: and 
therefore it was, that extraordinary powers 
were now called for. He was quite sure 
that the noble lord at the head of the go- 


tains, they had not been able to drive those 
deluded people from their fastnesses. He 
had therefore every reason to believe that, 
unless the executive government was armed 
with such powers as the Insurrection act 
and the Suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
act would confer, the present disturbances 
could not be effectually put down. The 
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Insurrection act was peculiarly applicable 
to the existing evil. All the operations of 
those misguided men were carried on by 
night. The visiting of houses, the forcing 
open dwellings, in more cases to obtain 
arms, but in many to possess themselves of 
other property, were effected in the night 
time. Large parties of insurgents on 
horseback travelled from one distant part 
of a county to another by night, for the 
purpose of more securely effecting their 
illegal designs. He trusted that the House 
would not call on him to state all the rea- 
sons which had induced the lord lieutenant 
to wish for the adoption of the Insurrection 
act. What he had stated was, he thought, 
quite sufficient for his purpose. In his 
opinion, the most advantageous view which 
could be taken of this rebellion was, that 
it was wholly confined to the ignorant 
classes of the people—to those who were 
without property, without personal influ- 
ence, without education—with those, in 
short, who were far removed from the 
higher orders of society. None of the 
latter were in any degree connected with 
it; and he was happy to say, that the sin- 
cerity of those ardent manifestations of 
loyal and constitutional feeling which he 
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the causes he had enumerated, formed a 
happy contrast to a rebellion originating in 
religious or political causes, still if such an 
insurrection were allowed to rage in Ire- 
land for any considerable period, individ- 
uals connected with a better class of the 
community might engage in those criminal 
excesses. He hoped, therefore, that he 
did not request any thing beyond what the 
necessity of the case required, when he 
called on the House to enable him to carry 
these measures into effect with the least 
possible delay. It was his duty to propose 
the renewal of the Insurrection act, for a 
period considerably less than that to which 
it had been usually extended. When he 
called on the House to agree to the mea- 
sures which the state of Ireland rendered 
necessary with the least possible delay, it 
would be observed, that he did not demand 
of them to place those laws out of the reach 
of their consideration in the present ses- 
sion. They would have an immediate 
opportunity of judging of their operation 


_in restoring order ; and at no distant ay 
t 


they would hear the sentiments of his rig 

hon. friend the secretary of state for the 
home department, than whom no man pos- 
sessed a more extensive knowledge of the 


had recently witnessed in Ireland, was not | probable effect of those measures, as well 
to be doubted, on account of the distur- | as the opinion of the chief secretary for 


bances which unhappily prevailed in dif-. 
ferent districts. ‘The influence of time, | 
the extension of civilization, and the 


Ireland, who had arrived in town that day. 
But after the representations which had 
been made to government, from both sides 


encouragement of education, would render of the water, as to the necessity of adopt- 
triumphant that conciliatory feeling, which | ing efficient and vigorous measures, to 


the imprudence of individuals, who endea- 
voured to push the principle too far, and 
too suddenly, had shaken, but had not 
destroyed. It was perfectly compatible 
with the present state of affairs in Ireland, 
(extraordinary as it might seem), that that 
country was now in a better situation than 
at any former period, although a portion 
of its population was arrayed against the 
legal authorities. Those who were in this 
state of insubordination were put in mo- 
tion, partly by distress, partly by evil ha- 
bits, and partly by that system of cabal 
and faction which was always resorted to 
for the purpose of effecting particular ob- 
jects, which nothing but time could re- 
move. Still, lest such disturbances might 
take the more dangerous tint of a political 
and religious rebellion, parliament was 
called on to interpose its authority. The 
mischief was, at present, confined to the 
lower orders ; but it was not, therefore, to 
be treated lightly ; because, though the 
crimes of those deluded men, arising from 


check the farther growth of the existing 
evil, it was not deemed advisable to post- 
pone the introduction of the bills to which 
he had adverted, until the assistance of 
those gentlemen could be obtained. The 
noble marquis concluded with moving. 
“ That leave be given to bring in a bill to 
suppress Insurrections, and prevent the 
disturbance of the public peace in Ireland.” 

Sir J. Newport hoped the House would 
feel, after the appeal which had been so 
pointedly made to him by the noble lord, 
that it was absolutely necessary for him 
to make a few observations. If the noble 
lord, in his high situation, upheld as he 
was by a powerful train of supporters felt 
it necessary to throw himself on the indul- 
gence of the House for a patient hearing, 
how much more reason had he to entreat 
their indulgence, whilst he stated as briefly 
as possible, his opinion on this vital ques- 
tion. However painful might be the feel- 
ings which the noble lord stated as actua- 
ting him on this occasion, he could assure 
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the House that they were met by feelings 
on his part which were not less painful, 
because he was afraid that he should be 
compelled to differ on this occasion from 
individuals whom he highly respected and 
esteemed. The noble lord had called the 
attention of the House to the hands in 
which the executive government of Ire- 
land was at present placed. In reference 
to that point, he would take leave to say 
that there was no man in that House, not 
even the noble lord himself, who more 
highly respected the individual now at the 
head of the Irish government than he did, 
or who was a greater admirer of his energy, 
his political talent, his public spirit, or his 
exalted humanity. Long as his public 
duties had detained that noble lord from 
his native country, and although peculiar 
circumstances might induce him to call for 
measures of coercion, still he feit the most 
perfect conviction, that the noble lord bore 
in his bosom a heart devoted to the inter- 
ests of his native country. If the House 
were now obliged to adopt a remedy of 
the kind proposed by his majesty’s govern- 
ment, he could conscientiously say, that 
the blame did not rest with him; and, for 
the purpose of showing that the error lay 
entirely with those who administered the 
affairs of that country, he would refer gen- 
tlemen to the Journals of the House, where 
they would find that, on the 19th of June, 
1817, a motion was made for an inquiry 
into the state of Ireland, which motion was 
negatived.—[ The clerk here read the mo- 
tion, which was, “ that an humble address 
bepresented to the Prince Regent, praying 
that his royal highness would graciously 
please to direct such a deliberate and ac- 
curate inquiry, during the prorogation of 
parliament, into the state and condition of 
the people of Ireland, as would develope 
the nature and point out the causes of the 
evils which affected that part of the uni- 
ted kingdom, and devise such efficacious 
and salutary remedies as appeared most 
adequate to accomplish that object ; and, 
in the emphatic words of the act of union, 
** promote the prosperity and consolidate 
the strength and resources of the empire.” ] 
Such was the motion made in June, 1817, 
and that motion was negatived. It was 
worthy of remark, that one of the tellers 
who negatived that motion was now secre- 
tary of state for the home department. 
Those who supported that motion called 
for nothing but that a patient and deliber- 
ate inquiry should be made into the con- 
dition of the people of Ireland during the 
VOL. VI. 
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recess, so as to enable the House in the 
next session to probe to the bottom the 
evil under which that country suffered, and 
to apply some adequate remedy. That 
motion, fair and moderate as it was, was 
negatived. Was he, then, under such cir- 
cumstances, greatly to blame, if he hesita- 
ted to give his confidence to an adminis- 
tration which had acted in this manner? 
Would he be justified in blindly placing 
his reliance on the wisdom or justice of 
those who had refused to examine the ex- 
tent and cause of the misfortunes which 
afflicted Ireland, when they came and told 
the House (he was sorry to say, with too 
much truth, ) that the evils required coer- 
cive measures to put them down? No 
man knew better than he did, that strong 
measures were necessary. But the differ- 
ence between the noble lord and himself 
was, as to the nature and extent of those 
measures. The noble lord had said, ‘let 
us put down the rebellion.” So, also, he 
said; but he could not agree to the adop- 
tion of most oppressive measures, wh ch 
bore the deceitful semblance of constitu- 
tional acts. If necessary, let recourse be 
had to martial law. He would prefer even 


that to the measures proposed by the no- 
ble lord; because it was a plain and clear 
proceeding, and did not pretend to uphold 


the constitution, which, in fact, it super- 
seded for a time. The noble lord said 
much about the efficacy of the insurrection 
act, but he had not uttered a word rela- 
tive to the laws which at present existed in 
Ireland, and were applicable to the cireum- 
stances of the times. He wished the noble 
lord would give the English members some 
information relative to the acts which were 
to be found in the Irish Statute-book, the 
White Boy act, for instance. He would 
venture to affirm, that there were not five 
members of that House who knew the na- 
ture of that act. The noble lord had al- 
luded strongly to the circumstances of the 
peasantry going about at night. Now, 
the White Boy act made that penal. Not 
merely was the going about at night in 
bodies, but individually, a penal offence 
under that act. He knew that he differed 
—unfortunately differed—from a great 
body of his countrymen; but, while he 
remained in that House, however painful 
the duty which it might fall to his lot to 
discharge, that duty he would fearlessly 
perform. He could not bend his mind to 
place confidence—he would not say in the 
noble lord, for he had no right to expect 
his confidence, be had never tendered his 
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confidence to him—but in some of those 
whom he knew, and who formed compo- 
nent parts of his administration. The no- 
ble lord had stated, that these coercive 
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Statute-book, to be thoroughly conversant 
with its provisions. In the Jast year but 
one, a renewal of this penal measure was 
called for, under circumstances of as open 


measures were demanded by the executive | and violent insurbordination as were ever 


government of Ireland: but, there was 
not a single word in the papers on their 
table which bore out this statement. On 
the contrary, there was one instance, in 
which a police magistrate, who expressed 
a wish for the Insurrection act, coupled it 
with the alternative of employing more 
troops. The noble lord had thrown out 
an insinuation, that, if these coercive mea- 
sures were not resorted to, the insurrection 
in different parts of the country, would, 
perhaps, assume a political or religious 
character. This observation filled him 
with very great concern; because, from 
what he had himself seen, he did not think 
the disturbances manifested any symptoms 
of a political or religious association. The 
best proof that no such danger existed was 
to be found in this fact—that, at no period 
in the history of Ireland, had the Roman 
Catholic clergy and laity encountered 
danger with greater firmness, or signalized 
themselves by the exhibition of greater 
spirit, than they had recently done, in 
endeavouring to put down those distur- 
bances, at the hazard of their lives. The 
noble lord said, that he (sir J. N.) had 
stated on a former evening, that he would 
oppose all measures of severity, unless 
accompanied by measures of conciliation. 
No man was more devoted to the preser- 


stated to exist. The hon. member for 
Galway described the situation of the 
country, and contended that the Insurrec- 
tion act ought to be renewed. The chief 
secretary for Ireland, however, held a dif- 
ferent opinion, and declared that the dis- 
turbances could be put down without the 
aid of that coercive measure. The House 
agreed with him; and the consequence 
was, that that formidable rebellion was 
crushed without the assistance of the In- 
surrection act. What was the feeling of 
the judges on that subject? Had not one 
of them, at Limerick, stated that the laws 
in existence were sufficient to put down 
the malcontents? Now, what were the 
provisions of the Insurrection act? In the 
first place, any person being out after sun- 
set, and before sunrise, under any pretext, 
whatever might be the cause of his being 
absent from home during that period, was 
liable, under the Insurrection act, to trans- 
portation—not, be it remembered, by the 
sentence or award of a jury (hear), but 
under the uncontrolled direction of the 
magistrates. The noble lord had depre- 
cated any renewal of the Catholic ques- 
tion during the present session. But, 
however convenient it might be to his 
majesty’s cabinet, to postpone the consi- 
deration of that subject, he believed it 


vation of order and tranquillity than he | would not be found practicable to put it 


was; and the noble lord mistook him, if 
he supposed, that, under any circumstan- 


off. As he had been one of that party 
who had stated, over and over again, 


ces, he could lend his aid to any thing that | that the peace and tranquillity of Ireland 


savoured of a breach of the public peace. 
The noble lord might say that the safety 


_ would never be effectually secured until 
an equality of political rights was ex- 


of the state required the executive govern- | tended to the whole community, he would 


ment to be armed with those extraordinary 
powers. He, on the other hand, who con- 
ceived those powers to be too extensive, 
would say, ‘let the government have 
what is necessary, andnomore.’ If more 
troops were required ; let them have more. 
If larger powers were necessary, let their 
powers be extended. Let a commission 
be appointed, attended by a proper num- 
ber of troops, to sit from hour to hour, 


not compromise his opinions and feelings 
by adopting the sentiments of those who 
told them, that because Ireland was in a 
state approaching to rebellion, they ought 
therefore not to entertain a question, the 
success of which would greatly benefit, 
and consequently assist in tranquillizing 
that unfortunate country. He had now 
stated the reasons which induced him to 
oppose the noble lord’s proposition. He 


and day to day, until the insurrection was | hoped he had done so without intlaming 


put down. Though the House was as- 
sembled to discuss the propriety of passing 
an insurrection bill, gentlemen were not, 
perhaps, acquainted with the nature of 
such a measure. They ought, when they 
were required to place a penal law on the 


| any bad passion. He had divested him- 
self, as far as he could of every impres- 
sion that might lead him to revive the re- 
collection of unpleasant transactions ; and 
he entreated the House to bear in mind, 
above all things, that he wasmost anxious 
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to avoid the supposition of giving any 
shadow of countenance to those deluded 
people who were filling Ireland with dis- 
turbance. 

Mr. Hutchinson said, that determined as 
he was to oppose the two measures proposed 
by the noble lord, he was anxious that the 
motives by which he was actuated should 
not be subject to any misrepresentation. 
He was aware of the disgraceful outrages 
in Ireland, and he agreed with the noble 


lord as to the absolute necessity of put-— 


ting them down; but he did not agree 
that the means proposed by the noble 
Jord would have that effect. In the first 


place they were not authorised by any | 


thing that was to be found in the papers 
which had been laid before the House. 
It appeared that bodies of insurgents, 
amounting to 2, 3, and 5,000 men, had 


been invariably dispersed by parties of 
the military not amounting to more than | 


30, 50, or 60 men. From these facts, he 
inferred, that if the powers of the magis- 
tracy were enforced by a sufficient num- 
ber of troops, the insurrection might be 
effectually put down. ‘The suspension of 


the Habeas Corpus act was a measure, in 
his opinion, by no means applicable to 
the present condition of Ireland; for such | 
a measure was only called for in case of 


actual rebellion, or the apprehension of 
rebellion. There was nothing political in 
the disturbances of Ireland, whatever 
might be said of their extent or atrocity ; 
and therefore he could not conceive 
either of the measures proposed by the 
noble lord likely to do any good in that 
country. The noble lord had quoted the 
precedent of 1803, for the proceeding 
which he at present pressed; but there 
was no analogy whatever between the 
two cases, the insurrection of 1803 being 
actually rebellion, while the persons con- 
cerned init were of avery different descrip- 
tion from those who now appeared to ex- 
cite the conduct of the Irish peasantry. 
He agreed with the noble lord and others, 
that these who had violated the law 
should be punished for that violation ; but 
then he would call for inquiry as to the 
causes which had driven the unfortunate 
peasantry to such acts of desperation. It 
must be recollected that vone of the pro- 
mises held out at the Union to the Irish 
nation had been realised. He did not 
mean the promises with respect to Catho- 
lic emancipation and other measures of 
great importance; but those of inquiry 
into the general condition of Ireland, 
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| with a view to the application of an effec- 


tual remedy, which the Irish were told 
should immediately follow the enactment 
of the Union. Such was distinctly the 
| promise made by the most distinguished 
members of the government of the day. 
Such, indeed, was the language of Mr. 
| Pitt, of the noble marquis himself, and of 
lord Clare, who pledged themselves, as 
well as all their colleagues, to the insti- 
tution of the inquiry which he had de- 
scribed as soon as the Union was carried. 
| Yet this pledge was never redeemed: no 
| inquiry whatever as to the state of Ireland 
_had ever since been instituted or pro- 
_ posed. How, then, were the Irish peo- 
ple likely to feel towards the legislature 
| by which they had been so treated, or to- 
wards the statesmen who had so scanda- 
lously violated their positive promises ? 
But, while inquiry as to the state of Ire- 
land was thus withheld, when any dis- 
turbance arose in that country, nothing 
was proposed by ministers to meet it but 
measures of violence. He did not with- 
hold his assent from the proposed mea- 
sures through any distrust or disrespect, 
with regard to the character of the no- 
bleman who at present presided over the 
government of Ireland. This observation 
was not made with any view to join in 
idle panegyric upon that nobleman, with 
whom he had not the honour of any per- 
sonal acquaintance. It did not, however, 
appear, irom any paper on the table, that 
this noble Jord had called for the extra- 
ordinary powers with which it was pro- 
posed to invest him; but if the noble 
marquis had even made that call, he, for 
one, would never accede to it. All that 
could be collected from the papers before 
the House, served to show that the grant 
of such powers was unnecessary, and that 
if an additional military force of 5,000 
men were stationed in Ireland, the whole 
of the disturbances which prevailed might 
be effectually put down under the exist- 
ing law. Yet ministers called for the 
creation of these extraordinary powers 
within a single night, and consequently 
without affording any opportunity for 
due deliberation. But, was it possible 
that ministers or that parliament could 
flatter themselves, that to invest the mar- 
quis Wellesley with arbitrary power, 
would be sufficient to restore the tran- 
quillity of Ireland?) The Irish peasantry 
had many and most severe grievances to 
complain of; and unless those grievances 
were redressed, it was in vain to look for 
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peace in Ireland. Government might go 
on hanging, transporting, imprisoning, or 
scourging those unhappy people; but 
still, while their grievances existed, their 
disposition to disturbance would be still 
the same. The peasant, who might be 
considered a plant of the soil, must be 
conciliated by the granting of his just 
claims, er he would ever continue an in- 
surgent at heart. Of the great body of 
the Irish Jandlords he wished to speak 
with every possible respect, as, from his 
own knowledge, they deserved it. But 
still he must say, that they did not appear 
duly to consider their own situation, or 
the duties which appertained to them, 
and which they most unfortunately neg- 
lected. Much was expected from them 
in favour of their unfortunate country- 
men; but he was sorry to observe that 
that expectation too often proved vain. 
The system of tithes was an universal 
subject of complaint in Ireland; and why 
was not that complaint removed? ‘The 
non-residence of landlords and clergymen 
was also a source of complaint. But 
through the various and peculiar causes 
which oppressed Ireland, the peasantry 
of that country were placed in a state of 
wretchedness such as was not to be paral- 
lelled in any nation of Europe. In cor- 
roboration of this fact he could quote the 
authority of strangers who were then pre- 
sent in the House, exclusive of the autho- 
rity of every Irish gentleman who heard 
him. Upon these grounds, he thought it 
not too much to require that before the 
governor of Ireland was invested with ar- 
bitrary dominion in order to suppress a 
partial disturbance, a full inquiry should 
be instituted into the general state of that 
country, with a view to redress its 
grievances, to rescue it from misery, and 
thus effectually to remove the evils which 
had so often rendered Ireland a scene of 
disturbance and desolation. 

Lord Mountcharles conceived, that no- 
thing could have a prior claim upon the 
attention of parliament than the devising 
of measures for the suppression of actual 
rebellion; for it could not be disputed 
that Ireland was at present in that un- 
happy state; although the hon, member 
for Cork had expressed some doubt upon 
the subject, as if opposition to the king’s 
troops did not amount to rebellion and 
treason. He differed very widely from 
the right hon. baronet respecting his 
conception of the White-boy act and 
the Insurrection act, as the distinction 
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between those laws was very mate- 
rial indeed: the former entitling the 
interposition of power only when men 
appeared in a disorderly and disturbed 
state out of doors, while the latter war- 
ranted such interposition, when suspected 
persons were not found at home at certain 
hours. Thus the Insurrection act was 
calculated to prevent disturbances, while 
the White-boy act could only serve to 
put them down when they appeared. 
Which, then, was the more desirable Jaw, 
that which prevented, or that which 
punished. It was, indeed, quite impossi- 
ble to prevent insurrection in Ireland, 
without some such measure as the Insur- 
rection act. The magistrates felt that 
they could not put down the disturbances 
that prevailed in Ireland without some 
such law; and from his own experience 
as a magistrate in the disturbed districts, 
he could support that impression. It 
could not be doubted that the ordinary 
administration of the law was insufficient 
to meet the existing spirit of violence. 
The commission at Limerick had noto~ 
riously no effect in quelling the disposi- 
tion to tumult in that county; as the 
very day after the commission terminated, 
and after so many severe examples had 
been made to the violated laws of the 
kingdom, a person of the name of Slack 
was assassinated in a chapel yard, in con- 
sequence of his having given some infor- 
mation to government. Thus, it ap- 
peared, that these desperadoes were in no 
degree under the influence of religion; 
that religion of no kind had, in fact, any 
connexion with their misconduct. He 
agreed fully with the hon, member for 
Cork, as to the state of distress in which 
the peasantry of Ireland were involved ; 
and he hoped that ministers would grant 
relief to that distress to the utmost extent 
that their resources could afford. He had 
himself endeavoured to mitigate this dis- 
tress as far as his means enabled him ; 
and he most sincerely regretted that those 
means were unequal to his wishes for re- 
lieving his countrymen, many of whom 
were actually starving. He spoke of the 
misery of the people in the county of 
Clare, with which he was more imme- 
diately connected. The hon. member 
for Cork had recommended the employ- 
ment of more troops as the best means of 
suppressing the disturbances; but he 
could, from his own knowledge, state, 
that it was impossible for any number of 
troops to endure the harassing marches 
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which the various straggling parties of in- 
surgents required to disperse their force, 
and to prevent the loyal inhabitants from 
being attacked or destroyed at late hours 
of the night, and in widely separated and 
distant parts. The Insurrection act, in 
compelling the inhabitants of each dis- 
trict to be at home within certain hours, 
would be a much more effectual means 
of putting down the insurrection, of pre- 
serving the peace, and protecting the 
loyal inhabitants, than any amount of 
military force that might be sent to Ire- 
Jand. He was quite aware that the pro- 
posed measures were unconstitutional ; 
but he was glad to hear that they were 
only to exist for six months, and he felt 
it much better to endure the existence 
of such measures, particularly as they 
were but temporary, than to have the 
constitution itself placed in a state of 
imminent peril. The hon. member for 
Cork had objected to what he called the 
hurry with which it was proposed to 
press the measures brought forward by 
the noble marquis; but his complaint 
was, that those measures were not brought 
forward much sooner. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, that he should ill 
discharge his duty if he did not take oc- 
casion to express his opinion upon this 
subject, especially from his local con- 
nection with the district to which the dis- 
cussion mainly referred. He felt some 
difficulty in determining how to proceed 
when the noble secretary of state so con- 
fidently declared, ‘“* You must pass these 
two coercive measures, or the insur- 
rection in Ireland cannot be put down, 
and this you must do without any inquiry 
into the cause of that insurrection.” He 
was as willing as any man to join in 
putting down rebellion or insurrection ; 
but he must say, that it would be con- 
solatory to his mind as an Irishman and a 
friend to common justice, to hear from 
the noble proposer of these measures, 
that an inquiry as to the state of Ireland 
was to be instituted before such measures 
were passed. The noble lord had stated, 
that such an inquiry would be gone into 
at a future time, while he called upon the 
House to agree to his propositions of co- 
ercion merely upon the authority of the 
papers before the House. But he could 
not admit that the papers on the table by 
any means proved the necessity of the 
measures alluded to, while the authority 
of lord Wellesley did not appear in evi- 
dence, any more than the grounds upon 
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| which it rested. Let the disturbances in 
Ireland be put down by coercion, if that 
| Were sufficient ; but he hoped and trusted, 
| that some inquiry would be afterwards 
_gone into with respect to the general 

state of Ireland, and the best mode of 
| Managing its government, with a view to 
| the happiness of the people. The House 
had been confidently told by the noble 
marquis that the re-enactment of the in- 
surrection law, with the passing of the 
Habeas Corpus act, would serve effectu- 
ally to put down the present disturbances 
in Ireland. But how could the noble 
lord rely so much upon the efficacy of 
laws, which, having been already tried, 
had proved totally ineffectual to the resto- 
ration of tranquillity in Ireland? They 
had been ineffectual, because, within the 
long period that had elapsed since the 
Union was carried, no inquiry had been 
instituted, no attempt had been made to 
ascertain or to remedy, the real and ge- 
neral grievances of Ireland. Lord Bacon 
had observed, that ‘to allay sedition, 
you must expel the matter of it.” But, 
he was sorry to say, that no measures 
were taken to expel the matter of sedi- 
tion in Ireland. With respect to the pro- 
posed suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
act, he could not help declaring that he 
saw no necessity or utility for the passing 
of such a law in the present state of Ire- 
land, there being nothing whatever po- 
litical in the disturbances which prevailed 
in Ireland; and having gone to that coun- 
try immediately after the last session, he 
had had an opportunity of fully examining 
the character of those disturbances. The 
noble marquis must himself be aware, 
that the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
act was a measure applied only to dis- 
turbances exclusively political. Upon 
what grounds, then, did the noble lord 
introduce it upon this occasion? Now, 
as to the Insurrection act, without enter- 
ing into any discussion respecting the ne~ 
cessity of some such measure in the pre- 
sent circumstances of Ireland, he could 
not admit that, under any circumstances, 
the measure should be adopted in its pre- 
sent shape. That measure was, indeed, 
such as to call loudly for some alteration, 
which might be discussed, and which he 
thought must be agreed to, in a com~- 
mittee, if the noble lord were not deter~ 
mined to press it through the House with 
such precipitancy, as to afford only one 
night for deliberation. Ifthe noble lord 
would afford due time and opportunity 
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for the consideration of this measure, | 
who had particularly examined the sub- 


much of what he felt it necessary to say 
upon this occasion might be spared. The 
modification which he proposed in the 
Insurrection act, and of the necessity of 
adopting which he thought he could have 
no difficulty in satisfying the House, re- 
lated to the mode in which the law was 
administered — that administration being 
as different from what was right, and pre- 
valent in this country, as any animal of 
one species could be different from 
another. By this act, which created a 
new offence, the magistrates of the dis- 
trict were armed with a new power, of 
transporting for seven years any man 
detected in that offence—which consisted 
in a man’s being found to be absent from 
home within particular hours of the night, 
that is, from sun-set to sun-rise. Now, 
without canvassing the character of this 
offence at present, he would state that he 
most decidedly objected to the mode of 
trying the alleged offender. That mode 
was, indeed, such as to imply a very 
clumsy system of legislation, particu- 
larly as it served to sow the seeds of per- 
petual dissention between the magistracy 
and the population of their respective 
districts. It was, no doubt, the practice 
in Ireland, to send a barrister, sometimes 
a Serjeant at law, to assist the magistrates 
in their deliberation upon such offences ; 
but still the magistrates, who had the 
power of calling in the aid of juries on 
such trials if they thought fit, were found 
uniformly to dispense with the exercise of 
that power. What must Englishmen, 
and particularly the English members of 
that House, think of the constituted tri- 
bunal invested with such extraordinary 
power to transport their fellow-subjects, 
for seven years, to Botany Bay, without 
any reference of the case to the consider- 
ation of a jury? He had himself attended, 
as a magistrate, at several sittings of the 
magistracy of his native county, when 
engaged in administering this Insurrection 
act, and he never knew a single instance 
in which a jury was called in to aid in 
trying the accused, and the same practice 
he had reason to believe, prevailed in the 
county of Tipperary at the meetings of 
the magistracy. Was not this evil pecu- 
liarly to be deplored, especially consider- 
ing the character and constitution of the 
magistracy in Ireland? Upon this con- 
stitution and character he would say 
nothing himself, but merely quote the 
words of the Jate Mr. G. Ponsonby, who 
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ject. And what were the words of that 
eminent individual? Why, that he had 
found many of them very ignorant, per- 
sons who had been waiters at country 
inns, and frequently in the habit of stand- 
ing behind the chairs of the grand jury. 
Upon this subject he should say nothing 
more, but merely add the expression of 
his earnest wish that the generality of the 
magistracy of Ireland bore some resem- 
blance to those of this country. The 
magistrates of Limerick, who were pe- 
culiarly respectable, had no doubt been 
most meritoriously active in their endea- 
vours to quell the disturbances in that 
county. He had, indeed, been himself 
two entire nights out of bed in pursuit 
of the insurgents, and he could say, that 
his friend the gallant officer behind him 
(Captain O’Grady) was most indefati- 
gably active upon the occasion. Yet at 
a plmesine of the Limerick magistrates, 
an address to government was agreed to, 
quite in coincidence with the sentiments 
which he had expressed with respect to 
the Insurrection act. The preamble to 
that address set forth the state of Ireland, 
which was forcibly depicted; and _ this 
preamble was followed by a prayer, that, 
parliament should be immediately assem- 
bled, for the purpose of inquiring into 
the causes and origin of the present dis- 
turbances, and devising adequate means 
for their suppression, and placing the 
tranquillity of the country upon a per- 
manent basis. The address, adverting to 
the Insurrection act, described it as a 
measure well suited to the exigency of 
the case; but suggested the expediency 
of modifying the clause with respect to 
the trial of offences under that act. 
Such was the substance of the resolutions 
and the address agreed to by the meeting 
alluded to; and upon moving for the pro- 
duction of that document, he hoped he 
should meet no opposition from the noble 
lord, as it was material to put the House 
in possession of it, with a view to afford 
information from an authority best quali- 
fied to furnish it. The information. of 
these gentlemen was indeed intitled to 
the utmost attention with regard to the 
mode of administering the insurrection 
law, coming as it did from those who 
were magistrates themselves. To the re- 
presentation of those magistrates, mi- 
nisters, however, did not think proper to 
attend; for their desire for inquiry was 
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disregarded, while it was proposed to re- 
enact the insurrection law of the 54th of 
Geo. 3rd, without any modification what- 
ever. The objectionable clause, as these 
magistrates pronounced it, respecting the 
mode of administering the law, was, it 
appeared, still to be retained. But if re- 


tained, be would ask any lawyer who | 
heard him, whether, since England had. 
any pretension to the enjoyment of a free | 


constitution, such a tribunal as this act 
would create was ever before known to 
exist? There was this very material dif- 
ference between such a tribunal and a 
special commission, that a judge of the 
land presided at the latter, who came 
into the country without any local pre- 
judice to gratify, and left the country, 
after performing his duty, without en- 
gendering or promoting any local dissen- 
tions. But such could not be the case 
with respect to the mode of administering 
the Insurrection act, for the magistrates 
who exercised its powers must become 
odious to the people around them, or 
serve to plant eternal discord between 
the magistracy and the peasantry. It 
could hardly be doubted, indeed, that 
any magistrate who should transport a 
peasant for the offence created by the In- 
surrection act, would be but too likely to 


have his person and residence pointed out 
as objects of jealousy or revenge to the 
children and connections of the unfortu- 


nate transport. Thus a remedy was ap- 
plied, accompanied by a danger which 
must long continue, whatever might be 
the effect of the remedy. The remedy 
was indeed problematical, while the 
danger was certain. The hon. and learn- 
ed gentleman stated, that he should be 
as ready as any man to invest government 
with any powers necessary to put down 


insurrection; but he could not accede to. 
the establishment of a power that went be- | 


yond the exigency of the case. It could 
not be forgotten, however, that the re- 
medy proposed by the noble marquis was 
but temporary, while the evil which it 
was meant to meet was permanent. 
Among the great causes of the popular 
discontent and disturbance in Ireland, 
the tithe system was notoriously among 
the first. But the mode of collecting 
the revenue was also a prolific source of 
discontent and violence; and especially 
that part of the law which referred to the 
distilleries. The chancellor of the exche- 
quer must, he was sure, from his peculiar 
feeling and habits of thinking, be quite 


purpose. 
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shocked to learn that one-fourth of the 
convictions which took place in Ireland 
arose out of the distillery laws. Such 
certainly was the fact during the last four 
years; the whole of the convictions in 
Ireland being 16,000, while those respect- 
ing the distilleries amounted to 4,000. 
Therefore he must take leave to say, that 
the chancellor of the exchequer was the 
most efficient ally of captain Rock.— 
There was one objection, which he would 
again press upon the attention of the 
House, against the precipitate adoption of 
the measures proposed by the noble lord; 
namely, that one of those measures was 
quite imperfect, as he thought he had 
fully shown ; while as to the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus act, he would appeal 
to any English gentleman who heard him, 
whether he would agree to the enactment 
of such a measure for any part of Eng- 
land, upon such documents as had been 
produced, or such arguments as had been 
adduced, by the noble marquis? He 
called, then, upon the members for Eng- 
land, to deal with Ireland as they would 
with their own country. They would re- 
collect, he hoped, that they were repre- 
sentatives for Ireland as well as for Eng- 
land, particularly as the Irish members 
never forgot that they were as much bound 
to attend to the interests of England as 
to those of their own country. He called 
then upon, nay he implored, the English 
members not to allow the constitution to 
be unnecessarily violated or suspended 
with respect to Ireland; for, if they did, 
they must prepare their minds for the con- 
sequences. If the English members, in- 
deed, allowed ministers to contract the 
habit of suspending the constitution, or 
trifle with its principles, their fate could 
easily be predicted, and there was every 
reason to apprehend that that House would 
soon cease to be any thing like a free re- 
presentative assembly. 

Captain O’Grady said, he wished to 
state his grounds for voting in favour of 
the proposed measures. He had been re- 
siding in a county since the last session 
which was by far the most disturbed of 
any in Ireland. He lamented that dis- 
turbance, and the circumstances which 
had contributed to its origin and progress ; 
but, for many reasons, he was of opinion 
that the insurrection act was necessary to 
its suppression, though the strongest mea- 
sure that could be devised without ame- 
lioration would not effectually answer the 
The disturbance, he was con- 
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vinced had no reference to politics or re- | special commission, it was only necessary 


ligion generally, but was chiefly con- 
nected with local circumstances, the re- 
sult of which was rapidly spreading, and 
must be met with vigour, or incalculable 
mischief would ensue. 
to suppose that the peasantry of Ireland 
were not acquainted with the power of 
the laws, and that of the magistracy : they 
knew that power well, but, under existing 
circumstances, they had the means of 
eluding it. When magistrates took out 
the military to enforce obedience to the 
laws, it was seldom that they could meet 
with the violators of them. They were 
in the habit of assembling and carrying 
on their depredations in small parties, and 
in various places ; they acted like banditti 
—they went out in darkness, selected the 
places which they supposed least defended 
for their exploits, and it was almost im- 
possible for the magistrates and the 
soldiery to catch them. If, indeed, a 
magistrate had the good fortune to fall in 
with them, and take them in arms, he 
might confine them for a time, but he 
could do nothing more; he could not 
rid the country of them; they might 
come out again in six months upon the 
magistrates, who had renderd themselves 
obnoxious by their attempts to put them 
down. He was satisfied the existing laws 
were not sufficient to procure tranquillity. 
The House was told that the first meeting 
of the magistrates of the county of 
Limerick relative to those disturbances 
was not public: he would tell them why 
it could not be public. The fact was, 
that the country gentlemen were afraid, 
by public advertisement, to acquaint the 
disturbers of the peace, that they would, 
on a certain day and hour, abandon their 
houses to the mercy of the populace. The 
meeting was held without public advertise- 
ment, and could not therefore be a public 
meeting. The magistrates assembled and 
did what had been detailed to the House; 
and in praying for the revival of the in- 
surrection act, they wished the clause to 
be dispensed with which took cases out of 
the trial by the ordinary jury. But it ap- 
peared that the ordinary laws were inade- 
quate to the repression of those disorders. 
The special commission had no effect in in- 
timidating their perpetrators; for, on the 
very night on which the judges arrived in 
the town to openthe commission, a soldier 
who had straggled from his party was 
knocked down and deprived of his arms. 
But, in speaking of the power of the 


It was a mistake | 


to inform the House, that a panic had, 
seized the witnesses for the Crown. Those 
who were to act as jurymen were also in- 
timidated; and excuses were returned, 
stating that they were afraid to leave their 
homes and families, lest all which they 
held most dear should be sacrificed in their 
absence. The consequence was, that if the 
gentlemen who were usually sworn as 
grand jurors, and never before acted asa 
petty jury, had not come forward and 
served as petty jurors, it would have been 
impossible to have found a jury to put 
the commission in force. When the ma- 
gistrates, therefore, saw the inefficacy of 
the existing laws, they assembled in the 
jury room to petition for the revival 
of the Insurrection act in its full powers, 
which was accordingly done. This be- 
came the more imperative, because in- 
formation to convict offenders was not to 
be procured. Every gentleman might get 
a certain degree of information, but he 
defied any one to obtain sworn informa- 
tions. He had himself made great ex- 
ertions to get ioformations on oath, but 
could not succeed; the deponent would 
state his belief, but would not swear or 
sign papers which would make hima wit- 
ness. It was certain that the peasantry 
had now established a system of terror in 
that part of the country, and gentlemen 
could not go to bed but under an ex- 
pectation of being disturbed with the report 
of musketry before morning. Under the 
existing laws, even if a magistrate came 
to the house of a peasant by night, and 
found that he was from home, and if he 
waited until his return and saw evident 
marks of a night's fatigue, yet he had no 
power to take him into custody. If he 
asked the man what he had been about, he 
might answer as an English peasant would 
—‘‘what is thatto you?” Where, then, 
was there any law to prevent those men 
from going out by night, and from ma- 
rauding, murdering, and pillaging as they 
pleased? Hethought the gentry of the 
disturbed part of Ireland, the best judges 
of the necessity of the proposed measures. 
They had, in the first instance, prayed for 
a modified insurrection act, and the in- 
creased urgency of events caused them to 
pray for an insurrection act without mo- 
dification.—He did not mean then togointo 
a detail of the grievances under which the 
people of Ireland suffered ; but he would 
take the opportunity of stating, that there 
was no man more anxious than he was to 
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get rid of that intolerable nuisance, the 
tithe system. He did not wish to put a 
shilling out of the pocket of the clergy ; 
but be was convinced that if this system 
was continued for any long time, its result 
would be most ruinous; and he feared it 
would produce the destruction of more pro- 

erty thanitsown. Whoever would bring 
orward his mind and labour to get rid of 
that system, would deserve the thanks of 
his country. He was far from thinking 
that conciliation towards the people of 
Ireland should not be adopted : he thought 
it would be well that an anxiety should 
be shown on the part of England for their 
social welfare and moral improvement. 
Conciliation had always been hailed by 
Ireland as a blessing ; and not less so now, 
after the hopes which they had been led 
toentertain. He begged ese to state in 
conclusion, that in voting for the present 
measures, he was not actuated by either 
irritation or fear, but went upon the ground 
of absolute necessity. He thought that 
the measures proposed were those of hu- 
manity towards the unfortunate people, 
as in all probability they would save 
them from the bayonet or the gallows. 
He hoped the House would entrust the 
government with the powers required, 
which he had not the smallest doubt would 
be well and usefully applied. 

Mr. G. Dawson rose, principally with a 
view to notice the observations of a right 
hon. baronet, respecting his right hon. 
friend, the Secretary of State for the home 
department (Mr. Peel). The right hon. 
baronet had referred to a resolution pro- 
posed by him in 1817, for an inquiry into 
the evils with which Ireland was then 
afflicted, and which resolution had been 
opposed by his right hon. friend. The 
right hon. baronet must have forgotten 
that his right hon. friend had proposed 
several Committees in the course of that 
very year, all having for their object the 
relief of Ireland from the subjects of 
complaint. He need only mention the 
Committee relating to Distillation, and 
that respecting Grand Jury Presentments. 
And, because his right hon. friend had, at 
the end of a session, declined adopting a 
sweeping motion of the right hon. baronet 
he was now accused of an indisposition to 
remove the evils alluded to. He was un- 
able 'to judge, from the speech of the 
right hon. baronet, whether he intended 
to support the present bill or to oppose it, 
but it certainly would be most extraordi- 
nary if he did not support it. He had, in 
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1817, supported the Insurrection bill, in 
consequence of a single meeting which 
had taken place some time before ; and, 
surely, he would not resist the bill now, 
when nearly the whole south of Ireland 
was in a state of insurrection. 

Sir H. Parnell said, he had lost no 
opportunity to collect information on the 
nature and extent of the disturbances in 
Ireland, and he had come to the decision, 
that nothing short of the measures pro- 
posed could put them down: these mea- 
sures had become absolutely necessary. 
He would not at present enter into a de- 
tail of the circumstances which justified 
them; but he must say, that the papers 
referred to by the noble lord, did not go 
tothe full explanation of the extent of 
the evil. In voting for these measures, 
he begged to be understood that he did 
not agree with the noble lord as to the 
condition on which these measures of se- 
verity were to be passed. He thought 
some time ought to be given to an inves- 
tigation of the causes which had led to 
such disastrous results. He was quite sa- 
tistied that whatever success attended the 
proposed measures in the first instance, it 
would be of a temporary character. If 
permanent tranquillity was to be obtained, 
the House must go into an early inquiry 
as to the circumstances which have led to 
the existing state of tumult and disorder. 

Mr. Butler said, he did not concur 
with the noble lord in thinking that strong 
measures, to the extent which he had 
demanded, were necessary to the sup- 
pression of the disorders in Ireland. It 
had been allowed on all hands, that they 
did not originate in politics or religion. 
Their origin was in local distress ; and this 
he conceived was a reason why magistrates 
should not be impowered to act according 
to the terms of the Insurrection act. 
Those magistrates were not so often great 
landed proprietors as middlemen: and 
these men would, in case the Insurrec- 
tion act passed, have, in the capacity of 
jurors, the power of transporting insol- 
vent tenants—a power with which they 
ought not to be entrusted. 

Mr. Grattan was persuaded, that coer- 
cive measures of every description would, 
in the end, be found ineffectual. They 
might bang and shoot the people, but the 
evil would still go on; and as for giving 
increased power to the magistracy he 
had no hesitation in saying, that consti- 
tuted as the present magistracy were, 
“ae prefer seeing a bill tor de- 
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priving them of all they had already. 
To such a bill he would give his hearty 
support. 

Sir F. Burdett expressed his surprise at 
the conduct of the noble lord, who, having 
for upwards of twenty years had the op- 
portunity of knowing the real state of 
Ireland, of ascertaining the numerous 
evils which pressed upon her, and of be- 


coming acquainted with their causes, had 


nevertheless neglected all inquiry, and 
delayed every remedy, until now that he 


called upon the House to put down by 


force, those mischiefs which he had 
thus negligently suffered to accumu- 
late. He confessed he did not see 
why the House should consent to go on 
with measures, which were thus used for 
a time, and then laid aside until they 
again became necessary. He was sur- 
prised that the noble lord should have the 
face to get up and call for the repetition 
of measures of dreadful oppression, with- 
out giving the legislature an opportunity 
of inquiring into the nature and origin of 
the evils for which these palliatives were 
required. Was it to be tolerated, that 
Ireland should know nothing of this coun- 
try, but through bloodshed and the gib- 
bet? He for one did not think that the 
evils of Ireland were to be remedied by 
such means; and that this was the preva- 
lent opinion in the House, he was con- 
vinced from what he had heard on the 
present occasion. He perceived that 
every member who gave his support to 
the proposed measures, had done so with 
considerable reluctance, as if convinced 
that the remedy of the evil did not lie in 
them. He was glad to witness this sym- 
pathy, and he trusted those gentlemen 
would act up to its suggestions, by com- 
pelling the noble lord to do what he had 
so long neglected. It was said that the 
disturbances in Ireland did not arise from 
any political feelings. He firmly be- 
lieved they did not. It was impossible 
‘that greater affection towards the sove- 
reign could be evinced, or that a stronger 
sense could be entertained of the compli- 
ment paid them, than was shewn by 
the Irish people in the recent visit of his 
majesty to their country. This feeling 
was not limited—it was general through- 
out the island. ‘That visit had he be- 
lieved, done some gocd; but it was im- 
possible that his majesty should work mi- 
racles. Had ministers taken advantage 
of the royal visit, as they ought to have 
done—had they instituted measures for 
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ascertaining the causes of the evils which, 
for many years had afflicted that country, 
and taken pains to apply the proper re- 
medy, the House might have been spared 
the painful task which they were now 
called upon: to perform. But, supposing 
the mischiefs existing in Ireland to be as 
bad as they were represented—still he 
would tags remedy wasthere in thesus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus act ? Surely 
the government had already the power as 
much as it would then have, of arresting 
persons on suspicion. The suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus act did not give them 
more; for under that they had no autho- 
rity to arrest any man without fair ground 
of suspicion. He maintained that the 
government ought to be ashamed of this 
conduct; and le attributed the whole of 
it to the system of the noble lord, who 
had suffered those evils to increase, and 
now came down with great complacency 
to ask the House to trust his incapable 
hands with a power which he had be- 
fore grossly abused. It was said, that the 
exercise of this great power was to 
be confided to the magistrates. He 
was not sufficiently acquainted with Ire- 
land to be a competent judge in this re- 
spect ; but, from every thing which he had 
heard in the course of the present discus- 
sion, the magistrates were the last persons 
to whom such a power should be con- 
fided. A noble lord had stated, that, be- 
fore the month of October last, ministers 
were made acquainted with the disturbed 
state of Ireland, and that they were at that 
time intreated to call parliament together 
to consider of the subject. Why had they 
not done so? Instead of this, they suf- 
fered the mischief to reach its present in- 
tolerable height, and then came down for 
fresh powers. Now, with respect to a re- 
medy, he had no hesitation in saying, that 
the noble lord at the head of the Irish 
government, from his great talents and 
character—and his feelings being so much 
in unison on the subject of their distresses 
with those of the Irish people—was of all 
persons the best calculated to fill that office. 
He would much preferseeing extraordinary 

owers put into the hands of that noble 
lord for a time, than assent to the present 
scandalous and disgraceful measure. The 
noble lord would well know how to apply 
that power, and would exercise it ‘dis- 
creetly for the benefit of his countrymen ; 
and he (Sir F. B.) would put more 
confidence in the efficacy of his mea- 
sures, when acting on his own cha- 
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racter, and from his own feeling, than 
he could possibly have, when he was act- 
ing as the organ of the present adminis- 
tration. He would admit that acts of 
great outrage had been committed, and 
that their repetition ought to be pre- 
vented. In common with all others, he 
condemned them ; yet it should be known 
that they were not the result of deep and 
notorious wickedness, but arose from the 
pressure of such accumulated miseries, 
that no man, who lifted up his arm to 
prevent the mischief, but must deplore 
the fate of the unfortunate beings who 
had been driven to its commission. The 
hon. baronet again adverted to what he 
declared to be gross neglect in the noble 
lord (Londonderry), who had been a 
main instrument, in effecting the union 
between the two countries, and thereby 
depriving Ireland of that which might 
perhaps have worked her salvation; but 
who had, during a series of years suffered 
those evils to increase, and taken no one 
step to prevent them. For the present 
condition of Ireland, he agreed with the 
noble marquis, that the only temporary 
remedy was a large military force. But 
more, much more, remained to be done. 
Let his majesty’s ministers take into their 
most serious consideration the state of 
that country. Let them come down to 
parliament with whatever plans of amelio- 
ration might, in their opinion, be best 
calculated to remedy the evils which had 
so long existed in that unhappy country. 
It would be presumption in any individual 
member of the House to imagine himself 
sufficiently aware of the various causes in 
which those evils originated. What was 
the government of the country for? Was 
it merely to attend at the House of Com- 
mons for the purpose of answering inqui- 
ries on such asubject? Unless ministers 
entered into such a consideration, and 
with such views, he was at a loss to con- 
ceive how they would be able to apologize 
for their gross and criminal negligence. 
With respect to the measure now pro- 
posed, he would rather that ministers would 
declare that Ireland was in such a state, 
that justice could not be administered with- 
out the temporary presence of a strong 
military force; and he said this the more 
readily, because he knew no man to whose 
discretion he would the more confidently 
intrust such a power, than to the noble 
marquis at the head of the Irish govern- 
inent. The temporary use, therefore, of 
a strong military force, with a perfect un- 
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derstanding that the state of Ireland 
should be taken into the most serious con- 
sideration, he would not oppose; but he 
would not consent to. be led blindfolded 
into the adoption of acts, the consequence 
of which no one could foresee. If we 
might judge from experience, they would 
increase the dissentions of Ireland, instead 
of re-establishing peace and safety. Again, 
he said, that the only remedy which ap- 
peared to him to be suited to the existing 
state of things was, the temporary appli- 
cation of a strong military force, accom- 
panied with the avowal of a determination 
to go into an inquiry, with the view of 
remedying all the evils which appeared to 
be capable of remedy. 

Mr. Abercromby begged to state shortly 
the reasons by which his vote would be 
influenced. In the first place, no sufli- 
cient ground had been laid for the suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpusact. Toa large 
proportion of the people of Ireland, the 
noble marquis had himself admitted, that 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus act 
would be inapplicable. The higher ant 
the educated classes were, by the noble 
marquis’s own assertion, loyal; and yet 
parliament was now called upon to sus- 
pend the liberties of the people of Lreland 
in a way that would affect equally the loyal 
and disloyal, the Protestant and the Ca- 
tholic, the inhabitant of the North and 
of the South of the Island. In the total 
absence of all proof of the necessity of 
such a proceeding, no conscientious man 
could, in his opinion, vote for it. He con- 
fessed himself very much disappointed at 
the meagreness of the papers which had 
been laid on the table. When the noble 
lord described them as dispatches from 
marquis Wellesley, he expected they 
would be found to contain a compreben- 
sive view of the causes of the present dis- 
contents. Instead of that, they resembled 
a newspaper journal of events. In no part 
of them did the noble marquis state the 
principles, the motives, and the views of 
the discontented. But the noble lord op- 
posite contended, that nothing further 
should be asked after his declaration that 
the country was in rebellion. That there 
were very serious disturbances in various 
parts of Ireland was too manifest ; but 
they were not of a character to which the 
common acceptation of the term rebellion 
could be applied. On the contrary, he 
understood, by recent accounts, from per- 
sons on whom he could rely, that the in- 
surrection in Ireland, especially near Cork, 
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had almost ceased. And besides, there 
was nothing in the papers on the table to 
show that the passing of the Insurrection 
act was the remedy most desirable in the 
existing state of affairs. What was the 
remedy for the evil pointed out by the 
magistrates of the southern district of the 
county of Cork, in their memorial to the 
Jord lieutenant? Was it the Insurrection 
ect? Nosuchthing. What those magis- 
trates wanted was, an increased military 
force; and, unquestionably, if the pro- 
ceedings in Ireland were really rebellious 
a large military force was the true and 
only remedy that ought to be applied. 
Before passing such an act as that now 
proposed, parliament ought to be quite 
sure of what were the defects of the exist- 
ing law, and whether the new measure 
would afford an adequate remedy for those 
defects. He would ask any hon. member 
to declare, if he knew where the present 
law failed; or if he conceived that the 
passing of the Insurrection act would sup- 
ply the deficiences of the present law. 
He had the authority of the learned judge 
who addressed the grand jury in the dis- 
turbed district of Limerick, for saying, 
all that was required was, that the law as 
it now existed should be enforced. No 
one could doubt that, in the present state 
of Ireland, the greatest vigilance was in- 
dispensable. He was not one to underva- 
jue the danger; but he had yet to learn 
that the present proposition was calculated 
to avert it. It was with some surprise he 
had heard the noble marquis declare that 
they must not allow themselves to be in- 
timidated. Certainly not. But, were they 
because they would not allow themselves 
to be intimidated, to refrain from being 
just? The noble marquis’s argument was 
not only that the Irish must bear the In- 
surrection act, but that they must also 
bear, that not a single step was taken by 
the legislature towards conciliation or a 
redress of their grievances. If he were 
disposed to press this point maliciously, 
he might say, that this declaration was 
made by the noble marquis for the pur- 
pose of obstructing, throughout the pre- 
sent session, any proposition having for 
its object the amelioration of the state of 
the Irish people. No measure favourable 
to the one other measure gene- 
rally beneficial to Ireland could be brought 
forward. All the expectations so fondly 
cherished from the king’s visit to that 
country—all the hopes entertained in con- 
sequence of the appointment of the noble 
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marquis now at the head of the Irish 
government must be foregone. Such a 
statement was not calculated to inspire 
confidence in the noble lord and his col- 
leagues; especially when their conduct 
towards Ircland in times of tranquillity was 
considered. He could not vote for the 
renewal of the Insurrection act, unless it 
was clearly shown that it would be a 
speedy and efficient remedy for the exist- 
ing evil. 

Mr. Hume wished to ask the noble 
marquis a question upon the subject on 
which all the House were united. He 
could assure the noble marquis, that he 
had never heard a single person who did 
not concur in opinion, as to the necessity 
of taking into serious consideration the 
system of tithes in Ireland. The tithe 
system, both in this country and in Ire- 
land, had for many months past occupied 
his most serious attention. He had care- 
fully examined every parliamentary docu- 
ment connected with the subject ; and 
he asked the noble marquis, who now 
proposed measures of coercion with re- 
spect to Ireland, whether he would sup- 
port a motion for a committee to inquire 
into the tithe system and the church es- 
tablishment of Ireland? He offered the 
noble marquis and the House his services 
on this subject, theimportance of which was 
announced by every post and every paper 
from that country. He wished, there- 
fore, to know whether he should receive 
the noble lord’s support in the motion 
which, at a very early period, he should 
feel it his duty to make on the subject ? 

Mr. D. Browne said, that he should not 
feel himself justified in voting for so 
monstrous a measure as the Insurrection 
act, except upon the most clear and over- 
powering necessity. If it should be the 
pleasure of the House to pass it, he trusted 
they would immediately take into consi- 
deration the grievances by which Ireland 
had so long been afflicted. 

Mr. C. Grant felt himself under the 
painful and melancholy necessity of ac- 
quiescing in the proposition before the 
House. It was about a year and a half 
since he had the honour of stating to the 
House his sentiments respecting the act 
in question. Those sentiments he still 
retained. He was as hostile as ever to 
making such an act a part of the perma- 
nent system under which Ireland was to 
be governed. He maintained this opi- 
nion; but he also maintained, as he al- 
ways had done, that an exigency might 
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arise to render such a measure necessary. 
He had never argued that an extraordi- 
nary case might not occur, in which he 
and others might be called upon to sacri- 
fice the principle which they loved, to the 
pressing demand of the time. On the 
occurrence of such a case, neither policy 
nor good sense would justify a resistance 
to severe necessity. It was, therefore, 
that he felt compelled, however unwil- 
lingly, and with whatever melancholy 
feeling, to accede to the present propo- 
sition. He knew well what was due to 
those engaged in the government of Ire- 
land. Experience had taught him the 
difficulties, and the awful responsibility, 
of those who were intrusted with the care 
of the lives and property of the people of 
Ireland; and, therefore, although he 
frankly avowed, that when he left Ireland 
there did not appear to him to be any 
necessity for recommending such a pro- 
position, yet he knew that since that 
period a different spirit had arisen in that 
country. He was deeply interested in 
the peace and prosperity of Ireland, and 
he could not shut his eyes to the evils 
with which it was necessary to contend 
in that country. Those evils had recently 
spread in the most alarming manner. He 
confessed that on this subject he did not 
consider the papers laid on the table by 
the noble lord to be satisfactory; and 
had it not been for other information, 
and particularly some intelligence which 
reached him that day, he should not have 
considered that a sufficient ground had 
been laid for the proceedmg. He now 
granted those powers with the greater 
willingness, because they were to be in- 
trusted to a nobleman whose general in- 
tentions towards Ireland fully concurred 
with his own—a nobleman, who, he was 
sure, would not allow any temporary cir- 
cumstances to thwart the generous views 
which he entertained towards that ill- 
fated, but high-spirited people. He was 
quite confident that the noble personage 
to whom he alluded would never have 
asked for any extraordinary powers with- 
out deeming them absolutely necessary. 
He was quite sure that having obtained 
those powers, he would use them with 
prudence and humanity, and would feel 
stimulated to exert himself the more for 
the welfare and happiness of his fellow- 
countrymen. The government of Ireland 
required the utmost vigour, wisdom, pru- 
dence and humanity—qualities eminently 
conspicuous in’ the noble marquis. An 
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additional reason for the vote which he 
should that night give, was, his conviction 
that the noble marquis was as hostile as 
himself to making such measures a 
part of the permanent system of govern- 
ment in Ireland. Against any such inten- 
tion he now solemnly protested. He 
voted for the bill only for the present ses- 
sion. He voted for it only because the 
exigency of the case demanded it. He 
voted for it only because he trusted that, 
before the close of the session, parliament 
would enter into a serieus and extensive 
consideration of the general state of Ire~- 
land. It was his wish that that should be 
done even when he was in office; and on 
this subject he appealed to those whio 
knew him, if it was not his declared in- 
tention to bring forward in the present 
session some plan for ameliorating the 
condition of that great and interesting 
country. If any thing could prove more 
unequivocally than another the necessity 
of such a proceeding, it was the proposi- 
tion which it had been found indispensable 
to make that night, He would not now 
enter into a detail of the various evils 
which required redress. Of those, one of 
the chief was the state of the tithes, than 
which nothing had more materially con- 
tributed to the deterioration of Ireland. 
In his opinion, the whole of the tithe sys- 
tem required complete revision ; but he 
would not enter on that subject at the 
present moment. He supported the pro- 
posed measures principally on account of 
the confidence which he reposed in the 
high character of the marquis Wellesley. 
Lord Edrington objected to the pro- 
posed measures, because be saw nothing 
in the papers laid before the House to 
call for them. There was not a single 
sentence in the communication of the 
lord lieutenant which could be construed 
into a call for any extraordinary powers, 
much less for such frightful and oppres- 
sive measures as those now before the 
House. Until he came into the House 
that evening, he was not aware of the 
powers conferred by the Insurrection act : 
but, having heard the nature of that act, 
as well as the description of magistrates 
to whom its operation was to be entrusted, 
he felt. himself bound to oppose it. He 
would ask the House, how they could en- 
trust tosuch men, as the Irish magistrates 
were described to be, the power of at 
once transporting any individual who was 
found absent from his house between sun- 
set and sun-rise? He was ready to goas 
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far as any man in supporting every mea-: night. It was only by accident that this 
sure necessary to preserve the tranquillity | had not been done. The delay which 
of the sister country; but then he wished | must now inevitably take place, had not 
to have the necessity of the case fully | been granted to gain time for deliberation, 
established. He thought the most effec- | or to allow knowledge to be acquired 
tual remedy would be, by sending an ad- | from other sources by those who are to- 
ditional number of military, and, at the | tally ignorant of the state of Ireland, ex- 
same time, giving the lord lieutenant addi- | cept so far as they had been informed of 
tional powers to repress the disturbances it by the papers then before the House ; 
which existed in several parts of the | but it was attributable merely to the en- 
country. | grossment of the bill not having been com- 

Mr. Brougham said, he could assure | pleted, that they were to have another 
his right hon. friend opposite (Mr.Grant) opportunity of discussing its merits. Had 
that it would have given him great satis- the noble lord a sight to treat the House 
faction if he could have agreed with him and the country in this manner? Why 
in the view he had taken of this question, | was no remedy proposed at an earlier 
especially as his right hon. friend was in- period? According to the statements of 
formed by long experience, and enlight- | a noble lord, the state of the country had 
ened by large and liberal views of our true , for some time been such, that much mis- 
policy towards Ireland—views which did | chief would have been prevented had 


him immortal honour, which had conferred 

great benefits upon the kingdom, and | 
which would have conferred still greater, 
had his official residence there been pro- 
Jonged. Indeed, he felt that the impres- 
sion which his right hon. friend’s speech 
had made upon the House was only to be 
exceeded by the favourable impression 
which he had left with the inhabitants of 
the sister kingdom. He was happy, how- 
ever, to reflect, that the difference be- 
tween himself and his right hon. friend 
was not great. It extended only to the 
vote, and not to the principle on which 
that vote was to be given. He agreed 
with his right hon. friend, that any con- 
fidence which might be demanded for the 
noble marquis, at present at the head of 
the Irish government, was strictly his due, 
considering his high talent, his energy as 
a governor, or the enlightened principles 
en which he had commenced, and no 
doubt would continue, his administration. 
It was because the proposed measures 
were not indicative of confidence in the 
noble marquis—it was because they did 
not apply to the evil the remedy which 
was required—it was because, if they were 
necessary (which had been loudly as- 
serted, though not satisfactorily proved), 
he would much rather arm him with such 
powers _ specific vote of confidence, 
than apply a measure which was not the 
specific remedy for the mischiefs now de- 
vastating Ireland, that he felt himself 
obliged to withhold his concurrenge from 
his right hon. friend. He would briefly 
state his objections to the measure in 
question ; and first, as to the manner of 
hurrying it through all its stages in one 


parliament been called together in Octo- 
ber. What was to be the system which 
they must pursue in future? Wasthe pre- 
vention of crime never to forma part of their 
policy? Were they never to be called 
upon to avert crime, but always to punish 
it? Were they to go on thus, until they 
came to a state of things which all must 
deplore, but which none could redress ? 
He repeated, that if ministers had acted 
with a due regard to the situation of the 
sister country, they would have assem- 
bled parliament four or five weeks ago. 
But no! this had not been done. Nay, 
notwithstanding the present declared ne- 
cessity for this measure—notwithstanding 
that the omission of a mechanical process 
only prevented it from being passed 
through all its stages in the course of one 
evening—ministers, with all their load of 
information about them, did not take the 
ordinary precaution of coming down and 
making a House yesterday. He was 
aware that it was the duty of every mem- 
ber to be present; but it was the pecu- 
liar duty of ministers, who had a measure 
of such vital importance to propose, to 
see that no unnecessary delay should take 
place. The result of their carelessness 
was, that the House was prevented from 
having a single day’s consideration of the 
question. He felt it necessary to say, 
with his right hon. friend near him (sir 
J. Newport), that he could not support 
the proposed measure. He hoped he 
should not for a moment be supposed to 
give countenance to acts of lawless and 
blood-thirsty violence. He was of opinion 
that, if severe measures must be resorted 
to, it would be better to increase the mi- 
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litary force, and at the same time to give 
Jarge and dictatorial powers to the mar- 
quis Wellesley, in whose wisdom and mo- 
deration he felt inclined to place the most 
implicit confidence. But, the more he 
looked at the present measure, the more 
he felt convinced, not only of its incon- 
sistency, but of its inefficacy. It was a 
measure which went to repose confidence, 
not in the lord lieutenant, but in the ma- 
gistrates of Ireland. It would be only 
necessary that two or three of those ma- 
gistrates, should, upon their own views of 
the subject, memorialize the Irish govern- 
ment, in order to suspend all law ;_ to an- 
nihilate the Constitution, and thereby 
place at their own disposal, the liberties 
and properties, the safety and comforts of 
a considerable proportion of their fellow- 
countrymen. Now, he would seriously 
ask whether gentlemen perceived the ex- 
tent of the power which they were thus 
entrusting to the hands of others? | They 
gave to magistrates (such as they had 
been described), a right to enter into the 
most retired and delicate part of any 
dwelling-house, and after a reasonable 
time, if refused admittance, a power to 
force the chambers even of females ; 
and should any person be found absent 
upon this domiciliary visit, without reason 
being assigned, he was liable to seven 
years transportation. And all this they 
did without the interference of a grand 
jury by bill—without the petty jury by 
their verdict—and without allowing the 
aggrieved party any satisfactory appeal. 
Was not this giving a large power to ma- 
gistrates—was it not giving a frightful 
discretion to a set of men, who were 
acted upon by the party feuds and jea- 
lousies of their neighbourhood? They 
ought to be the more cautious, too, when 
they reflected that, in the event of any 
complained-of violation of the law being 
brought into court, the judge had the 
power of deciding, that there was proba- 
ble ground of proceeding on the part of 
‘the officer; and then, though a verdict 
might be given for the plaintiff, it would 
carry no more than sixpence damages, 
and no costs. But, who were the per- 
sons to whom the exercise of this power 
-was to be entrusted? The House had 
heard the description already given of 
them, by some of their own countrymen. 
‘They were not proprietors of !and, but 
middle men; they were men who were 
looked upon as the scourges of the peo- 
ple in lay matters, in the same manner as 
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the tithe-proctors were in ecclesiastical 
matters. This was a proved and incon- 
trovertible fact. Nay, such was the care- 
lessness with which persons were per- 
mitted to get into the commission, that a 
servant-man, who had been for some time 
a waiter at an inn, and who had stood be- 
hind the chairs of God knew how many 
gentlemen, had actually become a magis- 
trate. The hon. member for the county 
of Wicklow had, with his hereditary love 
for Ireland and Irishmen, said, that, in- 
stead of giving them new powers, they 
had better bring in a bill for abolishing 
the existing magistracy altogether; and 
the hon. member for Limerick, whose 
speech, on this occasion, would be long 
remembered and admired, not only for 
the valuable information it contained, but 
for the constitutional principles upon 
which it was founded, had observed, that 
while the magistracy of Ireland remained 
on its present footing it was no figure of 
speech to say, that justice was bought and 
sold in that country. Were these the 
men to whom parliament was prepared to 
give additional powers? Were these the 
men to whom, without stopping to make 
any inquiry, they were at once to surren- 
der up the constitution and liberties of 
the people of Ireland. It had been said, 
that no greater encouragement could be 
afforded to the disaffected than to resist 
the adoption of these measures of severity. 
The imputation was unjust. They who 
thought with him, that the proposed 
measures were severe and inadequate, 
were ready to invest the proper authori- 
ties with ample powers; but they com- 
plained that when ministers came forward 
with such propositions, they took no pains 
to connect with them, contingent on the 
suppression of the present disturbance, 
measures calculated to heal deep-rooted 
animosities, and allay the heart-burnings 
which existed in that misgoverned coun- 
try. What else but disorganization could 
be expected ina society where misgovern- 
ment was never checked, until its results 
were demonstrated in the open violence of 
rebellion. He hoped the noble lord had 
made an exaggerated statement; but on 
his own shewing, the state of that country 
exhibited the melancholy proofs of unjust 
and impolitic measures. With a popula- 
tion divided on religious subjects, they 
had a Church establishment greater than 
that of any Catholic country on the con- 
tinent, and yet no religious instruction 
was given by. that church to one-tenth of 
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the people—nay, not even to any thing | 
like that number ; for the pluralities were 
numerous, the clergy were non-residents. 
With a non-resident clergy to reconcile 
the people to the tithe-practor, however, 
—with an absentee gentry to reconcile 
the middleman to the cultivator, the only 
astonishment was, that the parliament 
should so long stand by without afford- 
ing one single remedy—without taking 
one single step to stand between the 
natural relation of causes and effects. 

It was no wonder that such results 
should attend such a state of things. The 
only wonder was, how parliament could 
have looked on so long, and not have 
taken a single step to interpose be- 
tween the cause and the necessary 
effect. It was clear that his majesty’s 
government had planned no measure 
of conciliation; and the noble lord had 
plainly avowed, that, while things re- 
mained in their present agitated state, it 
was no time to talk of recommending 
particular measures to the consideration 
of the Irish government. Did the House 
bear in mind the very principle upon 
which the present ministers had accepted 

lace, and the compromise by which they 

d been since kept together ? Was it not 
notorious, that so scrupulously delicate 
upon every question connected with Irish 
policy—so nicely balanced and trimmed 
was this cabinet, that if any one of its 
members retired from office, the successor 
was selected, not with reference to his 
ability to fill the station, but on the un- 
derstanding that, with respect to Irish 
questions, he should hold the exact opi- 
nions of his predecessors? Any question 
bearing upon Ireland—the question of 
Trish ‘Tithes, still more the important 
question of Catholic Emancipation falling 
amongst them, was certain to produce an 
explosion. They had heard much of the 
terrifying abuses of the tithe system in 
that country—the fatal source of disorder 
and of ression; and he was glad to 
hear his hon. friend put a question to the 
noble marquis on that subject. Great as 
was the industry of his hon. friend, and 
= as were the exertions which he 

ad made with respect to other questions 
of public importance, still he felt that 
unless the question was taken up by mi- 
nisters, any attempts to correct the evil 
made by gentlemen on his side of the 
House, would be so slow in their effects, 
as to be nearly ineffectual. The noble 


Jord had drawn a most 
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picture of the state of Ireland, He had 
described one part of that country to be 
in a state of open rebellion. Now, either 
that statement was exaggerated or it 
was not. If it was exaggerated, then 
there clearly would be no ground for the 
present measure. An augmentation of 
the military force of the country would be 
quite sufficient to put down the public 
disturbance. If, on the other hand, the 
whole of the population had become 
tainted, then he would appeal to the 
House to consider how far the present 
act was likely to remedy the ihe for, 
after all the enactments they could 
make, the magistracy would not be able 
to visit every house, and to seize on every 
person who should be found abroad after 
sun-set, and therefore the military must be 
called in at last. He should like to know 
why the military might not be called in, 
in the first instance? It would not pro- 
duce any additional expense to the coun- 
try, and it would save to the constitution 
theirreparable pen of so fatal an inroad 
on its most sacred principles. One word 
as to the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
act. The noble lord had declared that 
neither political nor religious animosities 
were mixed up in the present disturb- 
ances. If, then, a power were given to 
imprison without trial, it was a measure 
wholly inapplicable to the alleged mis- 
chief; for the Suspension act was only 
applicable to cases of political or religious 
dissention, when some violent political or 
religious agitator was stalking abroad, and 
when it was desirable that the govern- 
ment should have the power of removing 
him from the center of his operations. 
What, then, would the natural conse- 
quence be when the people found such an 
act as this passed, which alone was ap- 
plicable to political or religious contests? 
They would infer that it was directed 
against their leaders—men who probably 
enjoyed that rank among them from the 
part they took in their religious or poli- 
tical controversies; and that was the 
sure way to provoke and embody in the 
disturbances that from which the noble 
lord admitted they were now happily free ; 
and to promote that exasperating evil, 
which happily did not at the present mo- 
ment deform the condition of society in 
Ireland. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, that 
the course which the hon. and learned 
gentleman had taken, imposed upon him 
the necessity of stating a few reasons in 
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support of the present measure. From | 
what had been already said, it was clear | 
that the bill, if at all necessary, should be 
passed without delay ; and here he would | 
observe, that the difficulty in the early 
part of the evening, with respect to the 
engrossing, having been removed, there 
was no obstacle to the bill passing through 
its several stages that night. The hon. , 
and learned member had found fault with | 
ministers for having, with the knowledge 
of all the facts, delayed the introduction | 
of the measure. But if this proved any | 
thing, it proved that ministers were 
anxious, as long as possible, to avoid the | 
introduction of coercive measures. He | 
had hoped that the introduction of the | 
military, the appointment of a special 
commission to the disturbed districts, 
would have had the desired effect. The 
insurrection (if that term suited the hon. 
and learned gentleman better than re- 
bellion) had at last assumed a new charac- 
ter, and required the enforcement of a. 
more prompt and exemplary measure. 
The bills had been so often passed, that 
no delay was necessary to enable the 
House more perfectly to comprehend 
their provisions. The only question, then, 
was, as to their expediency. Their ne- 
cessity he had already affirmed; he de- 
plored it as much as any man, and he 
admitted that they were great inroads 
upon the constitution. It was said that 
they were unaccompanied by any measures 
of conciliation, and an inference was 
raised, that government was averse to the 
due consideration of such measures as the 
state of Ireland required. He denied that 
inference, and declared his readiness to 
hear and discuss whatever propositions 
the right hon. baronet, or any other 
member, had to propose for the relief of 
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that country; and as to the Catholic 
question, the hon. and learned gentleman | 
had talked of the cabinet, as if it present- 

ed a novel spectacle in being divided upon | 
that great subject. Did he not know that 
the cabinet which had preceded them had 
been also, though not in the same degree, 
divided on that subject? The hon. and 
learned gentleman’s discovery had not, 
therefore, the claim of novelty upon that 
point. He was perfectly ready to discuss 
the Catholic question whenever it was in- 
troduced ; but he hoped and believed that 
the Catholics themselves were not dis- 
posed to adopt atone of menace, or to 
seek, in moments of civil tumult, the at- 
tainment of their claims. It was a little 
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whimsical to mark the constitutional feel- 
ing which the learned gentleman, and 
those who thought with him, adopted to 
suit their own purposes; they talked of 
balancing constitutional principles in the 
cabinet; and yet these modern Whigs 
were ready to create a dictatoy, and invest 
him with the full exercise of those powers 
which they were at the same time ready 
to deny to an act of the legislature, setting 


_ forth the evil, and specifying the remedy, 


and restraining and limiting the scope and 
period of its operation. He had the ut- 
most deference and respect for the mar- 
quis Wellesley ; but he was not prepared 
to erect him, or any other human being, 
into a dictator, as the Whigs of the 
modern school were so ready to do. The 
good people of this land wanted no dictator ; 
they preferred the letter of the law, how- 
ever harsh, to the will of any individual, 
however gifted.—He now begged to say 
a few words in answer to the bill of in- 
dictment which the hon. member for 
Limerick had put forth against the magis- 
trates of Ireland. God forbid that he 
should deny that there were in that, as in 
other countries, persons not fitted for the 
situation; but he declared most solemnly, 
that he had heard for the first time that 
night, that justice was sold for money, 
and that the decision of magistrates could 
be purchased by bribes. He had, indeed, 
heard it brought forward more than once, 
that magistrates were prejudiced, were 
inclined to favour one party above 
another; but he had never heard until 
that night, that any man holding the com- 
mission of the peace, degraded his station 
and his character by accepting bribes. 
He never would assent to the assertion, 
that the magistrates of Ireland were a de- 
graded body, unfit to be entrusted with 
the administration of the laws. As far as 
his knowledge extended of the Irish ma- 
gistrates, and he was well acquainted with 
the magistrates in the north of Ireland, 


their conduct by no means justified the 


imputations thrown out against them. 
They were men of respectable station. 
He knew not what the hon. gentleman 
meant exactly by middlemen; but the 
magistrates of the country must, by the 
very terms of the patent, be possessed of 
freehold property. He could by no 
means agree with hon. gentlemen with 
respect to several clauses of the bill. That 
clause which gave the power of domiciliary 
visits: visits to the part of the House 
where females might be reposing, had 
L 
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given an opportunity for the eloquent ob- 
servations of gentlemen; but those were 
extreme cases, and were not fairly stated. 
It had been also argued, that a man found 
abroad after sun-set, was for that act 
alone to be transported. But that was 
not the fact: a man found abroad after a 
certain hour was indeed liable to be 
brought before a magistrate, and bound 
to give a rational account of his conduct; 
and if he should not be able to give a full 
explanation of his conduct, he would un- 
doubtedly be liable to the penalties of the 
law. In fact, the law would only throw 
the onus of proof upon the accused. He 
knew that that was a sort of law which 
was not to be approved of, and the ne- 
cessity of it he much deplored ; but let it 
not be said that every one found abroad 
after sun-set was, without trial or inquiry 
of any kind, to be sent off to Botany Bay. 
Such an assertion was a gross misrepre- 
sentation of the law. The administration 
of the law was not left solely to the 
magistrates; there were strong correctives 
in that respect. If the magistrates were 
ever so corrupt, still they could not com- 
mit oppression upon individuals; for the 
law required, not merely the presence of 
magistrates, but also that a king’s counsel 
and a serjeant-at-law should preside, and 
that the assistant barrister of the county 
should be also present. And if the 
magistrates, and even the assistant barris- 
ter should be found corrupt and unjust, 
the king’s serjeant, had, by the bill, the 
power to supersede their judgment, and 
to lay the case before the lord lieutenant, 
before whom an appeal lay. Such was 
the state of the law: it was not a state of 
things under which he would wish to pass 
the remainder of his days: he hoped to 
live to see that law repealed, and Ireland 
restored to tranquillity; but, at the pre- 
sent moment, whilst the rebel stalked 
abroad, whilst he was actually in the field, 
whilst neither the life nor property of 
any honest man was safe, could par- 
liament hesitate to deny protection to 
the loyal and well-disposed? With 
respect to the other law, he had a still 
stronger objection to it than to that to 
which he had just applied himself; for if 
there was one provision of the law which 
it would go most to his heart to infringe 
upon, it was thatwhich protected the liberty 
of the subject. He agreed, that where dis- 
turbance and rebellion raged, it was not to 
be arrested by the suspension act; but in 
other parts more tranquil, where the emis- 
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saries of rebellion might be found corrupt- 
ing and enflaming the people, as was the 
case in England some years ago, the sus- 
pension bill would be the most proper 
power in the hands of the executive, to 
protect the unwary and to lay hold of the 
delinquent. That was the view taken by 
the marquis Wellesley ; who had the man- 
liness and the wisdom, whilst he wished to 
govern that country in the true spirit of 
justice and of mercy, yet to let it be seen 
that he felt it to be his first duty to pro- 
tect the loyal and the well-disposed, and 
to assert the dignity of the laws. Hon. 
gentlemen, indeed, had said, that in the 
papers on the table, no traces could be 
found of the opinions and views of that 
noble marquis. But ministers would have 
betrayed their duty to the noble marquis 
and to the country, if, for the purpose of 
giving the sanction of his high name to 
such measures as they felt it right to pro- 
pose to parliament, they had exposed in 
too naked a shape the views of the noble 
marquis, his opinions with respect to the 
state of the country, and the dangers with 
which it was assailed. Ministers laid before 
that Housea narrative of transactions which 
had taken place to enable it to guide its 
course; and. here he would say, as a.mi- 
nister of the Crown, standing in his place 
in parliament, and responsible for his acts, 
that no steps whatever were taken by 
ministers, with respect to Ireland, except 
at the earnest request of the noble person 
at the head of the government of that 
country, it was the solemn request of the 
marquis Wellesley to ministers, to give him, 
without delay, those powers which they 
called upon parliament tu grant him, pow- 
ers which had been granted, in times of 
public danger, to his predecessors, The 
government at home viewed that excellent 
and distinguished person as worthy of 
great confidence; but they would not 
view him as a demi-god; they would not, 
with the hon. and learned gentleman, in- 
vest him with absolute power, and place 
him as a dictator over the lives and liber- 
ties of the people of Ireland. His majes- 
ty’s ministers would take the concession of 
thehon. gentlemen opposite, but they would 
not apply it as they wished. The noble 
marquis himself looked not for arbitrary 

ower : he did not wish to play the despot 
in Ireland. As the representative of a 
constitutional monarch, he wished to ad- 
minister the laws of the land in the spirit 
of conciliation. He felt it to be his first 


duty to tranquillize the country ; but there 
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could be little hope of ameliorating its 
condition, as long as the property and the 
lives of the loyal and well-disposed were 
at stake. The present differed from the 
former bills only in one clause, which he 
intended to read to the committee. It 
was a clause to render persons liable to the 
penalties of the law who should be found 
guilty of writing, sending, or posting 
threatening letters to procure arms or 
money. For that offence no provision 
had been made by the former acts. He 
would only beg, in conclusion, to say, that 
the bills which he now proposed were 
strongly recommended by the marquis 
Wellesley, and were prepared and settled 
by the present attorney-general. 

Mr. Brougham said, he never dreamt of 
conferring dictatorial power on the marquis 
Wellesley or on any other man. What he 
said was, that sooner than give extraor- 
dinary power to the local magistrates, he 
would give extraordinary, nay, dictatorial 
power for temporary purposes, to the 
noble marquis, placed at the head of 
the government, and responsible for his 
acts. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 
On the motion, “ that leave be given to 
bring in a bill to empower the lord lieu- 
tenant, or other chief governor or governors 
of Ireland, to apprehend and detain for a 
certain time such persons as he or they 
shall suspect of conspiring against his 
majesty’s person and government,” the 
House divided: Ayes, 195. Noes, 68. 


List of the Minority, 


Fitzgibbon, hon. R: 


Abercromby, hon. J. 
Fitzroy, lord C. 


Barret, S. B. M. 


The King’s Answer to the Address. 


Ord, W. 
Ossulston, lord 
Palmer, col. 
Price, Robert 
Ricardo, D. 
Robarts, A. W. 
Robarts, col. 
Rickford, W. 
Rice, T. 8. 
Scarlett, J. 
Sefton, earl 
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Smith, W. 
Smith, hon. R 
Stuart, lord J. 
Tierney, rt. hon. G, 
Tennyson, C. 
Wilson, sir 
Wood, ald. 
Winnington, sir T. FE 
TELLERS. 
Bennett, hon. IL. G. 
Tlutchinson, hon. C. H, 


Beaumont, T. W. 
Benyon, Benj. 
Bernal, R. 
Birch, Joseph 
Bright, Henry 
Brougham, Henry 
Burdett, sir F. 
Bury, lord 
Calvert, N. 
Calvert, C. 
Carter, John 
Clifton, lord 
Creevy, T. 
Crompton, S. 
Davies, col. 
Denman, T. 
Denison, W. J. 
Ebrington, visc. 
Ellice, E. 
Ferrand, R. 
Fergusson, sir R. 
Fitzgerald, lord W. 


Folkestone, lord 
Forbes, lord 
Grattan, J. 
Gurney, H. 
lord A. 
Ileron, sir R. 
Hill, lord Arthur 
Honywood, W. P. 
Hobhouse, J. C. 
Hume, J. 

James, W. 
Johnson, col. 
Lambton, J. G. 
Lennard, T. B. 
Lushington, Dr. 
Maberly, John 
Maberly, col. 
Mackintosh, sir J. 
Marjoribanks, S. 
Moore, Peter 
Nugent, lord 
Newport, sir J. 


On the motion, that the Insurrection 
bill be now read the first time, the House 
divided: Ayes 202. Noes 44. On the 
motion, that the bill be printed, the House 
divided: Ayes 22. Noes 149. The bill 
was then read a second time. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, he should fecl 
bound to take the sense of the House upon 
the bill now going into a committee. 

The Marquis of Londonderry expressed 
a wish, that the hon gentleman would al- 
low the bill to pass its several stages that 
night, so that it might be sent up to the 
other House to-morrow, receive the royal 
sanction on Saturday, and be transmitted 
to Ireland this week. The hon. gentleman 
could not, he thought, gravely persist in 
his motion of adjournment. 

Mr. Denman said, he would oppose 
the passing of the bill that night, if the 
noble lord persisted in his determination 
of pressing it. Such a measure as this, 
involving the liberties and rights of a 
great country, ought not to pass like a 
bill, to which no objections could be made, 
and on which no information was required. 
Powers like those granted by this bill 
ought not to be granted without the fullest 
deliberation. If the noble Jord persisted 
in his motion, he would employ the forms 
of the House to prevent such a precipi- 
tate vote. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, as 
the learned gentleman intended to employ 
those forms which might stop the passing 
of the Insurrection bill that night, he 
would not press it, but would only beg 
that the other bill might be allowed with- 
out opposition to pass through the same 
stages, that both might proceed together. 

This motion was agreed to ; and the two 
bills were ordered to be committed to- 
morrow. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, February 8. 
Tuc Kinc’s ANSWER TO THE 
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pREss.] Mr. Speaker reported the king's 
Answer to the Address as follows : 

Gentlemen, 

«‘ IT thank you for this dutiful and loyal 
Address. The attachment which you 
have always shown to my person, family, 
and government, and the anxious zeal with 
which you have constantly watched over 
the interests of my people, satisfy me that 
every practicable alleviationtotheirexisting 
distresses, consistent with their permanent 
welfare, will be afforded. You may rely at 
all times upon my cordial support in the 
discharge of your arduous public duties.” 


Itcuester GAot—Mr. Hunt.] Mr. 
Alderman Wood rose to present a Petition 
from Thomas Hunt, theson of Mr. Henry 
Hunt, at present a prisoner in Ilchester 
gaol. The petitioner complained, that he 
had been prevented from visiting his father. 
The alderman said, he understood, that 
Mr. Hunt had been placed in a very ex- 
traordinary situation: he had been pre- 
cluded from all intercourse even with his 
solicitor or his son. Mr. Hunt had like- 
wise been very ill, and was prevented from 
obtaining medical aid so early as the ne- 
cessity of the case required; the medical 
gentleman who attended the prison 
living at the distance of five miles. 
There were some rules made for the 
regulation of the prison under an act 
of parliament. It was necessary, be- 
fore those rules could be enforced, that 
they should be signed by two or three 
judges. The rules had been in existence 
tor several years ; but whether it was that 
they were considered too severe, or from 
any other reason, he could not say, but 
the judges had never signed them until 
some time since, during the last session 
of parliament. It certainly appeared very 
extraordinary, that rules, which had not 
been signed for so many years, should all 
at once be signed and put in practice. 
The petitioner set forth, that his father 
was debarred from all intercourse with his 
family, and his medical attendant. The 
House might be aware, that Mr. Hunt had 
made an application to the court of King’s 
Bench, and that the court had made an 
order, that Mr. Hunt should see his so- 
licitor and his surgeon; but beyond that, 
he was to receive no indulgence. He had 
not seen the rules, but he understood they 
were very severe. Mr. Hunt was placed 
at an iron grating, and was allowcd to see 
his friends only once for a short time in the 
24 hours. It ought to be remembered, 
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that, in consequence of a petition of Mr. 
Hunt, the House had ordered a com- 
mission to investigate the circumstances 
of which Mr. Hunt complained, and that 
that commission found it necessary to dis- 
charge the gaoler, whom an hon. mem- 
ber had declared to be immaculate. He 
expected that the hon. member to whom 
he alluded would acknowledge that he had 
been deceived when he spoke so loud in 
the praise of that man. When the evi- 
dence which was given before the com- 
mission should be in the hands of mem- 
bers, he should feel it his duty to bring 
the whole question under the considera- 
tion of the House. The evidence would 
show that the former gaoler had been 
guilty of foul and criminal offences. He 
trusted that the House would not suffer 
Mr. Hunt, who, according to the declara- 
tion of the judge who sentenced him, was 
not to be held in solitary confinement, to 
be treated in the cruel manner of which 
he complained. 

The Solicitor-General said, that the in- 
dividual whose petition was before the 
House had made an application to the 
Court of King’s-Bench, complaining that 
his father was not allowed to have in- 
tercourse with his solicitor, or with his 
medical adviser. The moment this com- 
munication was made to the court, the 
judges met, to determine upon what course 
of proceeding it would be necessary to 
pursue. The result of their deliberation 
was, the issuing of an order, the object 
of which was, to cause an investigation 
into the circumstances which formed the 
subject of complaint. That investigation 
was pending, and the moment the evi- 
dence arrived, it would form the subject 
of consideration with the court of King’s- 
Bench ; and if it should appear that there 
had been any improper conduct on the 
part of the gaoler, or any other individual 
connected with the gaol, the court 
would doubtless correct it. 

Sir F. Burdett said, that the subject 
before the House was one of the most im- 
portant that could occupy its attention. 
What the Solicitor-general had stated with 
respect to the proceedings of the court of 
King’s Bench was all very well; but there 
still existed a question for the considera- 
tion of parliament. Surely the individual 
was not to be confined in the manner 
stated, until he could obtain an order 
from the court of King’s-Bench. The 
sentence which had been passed upon 


Mr. Hunt was, under all the circumstances 
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of the case, most disgraceful. That sen- 
tence was calculated to bring the judicial 
character into disrepute. It was a sen- 
tence more severe than any that had been 
delivered since the infamous time of the 
Stuarts. If such sentences as that which 
was pronounced upon Mr. Hunt fre- 
quently occurred, the character of our 
judges would be brought into the disre- 
pute which lord Clarendon described it to 
have been in at the period to which he 
alluded, and which that great writer 
stated to have resulted from the infliction 
of punishments disproportionate to the of- 
fences. The sentence pronounced upon 
Mr. Hunt seemed not to have been ap- 
lied to the offence, but to the individual. 
t was notan act of justice, but of ven- 
geance. It was a paying off of old scores. 
They had got an individual who had 
offended them in their grasp, and they 
could not Jet slip the opportunity of 
wreaking their vengeance on him. The 
sentence of Mr. Hunt was dreadful. For 
his own part he would as soon be dead as 
suffer three years imprisonment. The 
health of Mr. Hunt must be affected by 
his long imprisonment, which was still 
further aggravated by a species of torture 
which was even worse than another spe- 


cies, because all the sufferings of the 
victim were hidden from the eyes of the 


public. It was impossible for him to 
avoid expressing his abhorrence of the 
treatment of Mr. Hunt. The judge who 
presided at his trial seemed to think that 
he ought to have been acquitted. He 
was, indeed, acquitted on all the counts 
but one; and his conviction upon that one, 
turned on a point of law, rather than any 
thing else. How could Mr. Hunt know 
that the meeting at which he presided 
was an illegal assembly? No violence 
took place upon that occasion; and, as 
far as Mr. Hunt was concerned, no man 
could have conducted himself with mere 
prudence, discretion or merit. The judge, 
in summing up the evidence, had said as 
much; and if Mr. Hunt had not had the 
misfortune to be tried by a jury—for it was 
a misfortune upon that occasion—if it had 
depended on the judge for his acquittal 
or conviction, the former would certainly 
have occurred. However, he was only 
convicted of that which he did not know 
tobe acrime. All the individuals who 
attended the meeting thought they were 
acting legally; and so did Mr. Hunt. 
Whether the meeting itself was prudent 
er not, was another question. All the 
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individuals who attended it, with their 
wives and children, supposed they were 
acting under the protection of the laws. 
Even the magistrates, who afterwards 
accused Mr. Hunt, sanctioned the lega- 
lity of the meeting by their opinion. It 
would be recollected, that a meeting 
which had been proposed to take place 
was abandoned upon on intimation from 
the magistrates that it was illegal. The 
meeting, for being present at which Mr. 
Hunt was now suffering punishment, was 
then announced, and no intimation of its 
illegality having been given by the ma- 
gistrates, it accordingly took place. The 
people met, as it were, under the sanc- 
tion of the magistrates: who, it was 
evident, did not at the time think the 
meeting was illegal, and could not after- 
wards prove it to be so. Be that as it 
might, Mr. Hunt was only convicted of 
having caused so large a number of per- 
sons to assemble as was calculated to ex- 
cite alarm in the minds of other persons. 
Under those circumstances, the slightest 
possible punishment should have been in- 
flicted. But when the heavy sentence 
under which Mr. Hunt was suffering was 
passed, and that gentleman had, during 
his confinement, effected the public service 
of bringing to light a public grievance, 
by exposing the cruel and disgraceful 
conduct of his gaoler—a task which 
would appear the more difficult, when it 
was considered that that individual (the 
gaoler) veiled his improper proceedings 
under circumstances which imposed upon 
the magistrates of the county—it was 
quite scandalous to allow a gaoler, or 
magistrate, to aggravate the severity of 
his punishment. With respect to the 
rules which had been referred to, he con- 
ceived they were intended only for the 
regulation of the prison, and that Mr. 
Hunt did not come within the scope of 
their application. During the course of 
last session, Mr. Hunt had complained of 
certain proceedings which had been in- 
stituted against him for selling roasted 
corn. Upon that occasion, the law offi- 
cers of the Crown had declared that they 
did not mean to sue him for the fine 
which was imposed upon him: but it 
seemed they had since done so. That 
circumstance had nothing to do with the 
question then before the House; but it 
was important, as showing the quo animo 
with which government regarded that in- 
dividual. He had no connexion with Mr. 
Hunt; but he stood before the House as 
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an aggrieved person, and in that cha- 
racter he knew him. He could not know 
the feelings with which some persons 
might regard him; but if he were objec- 
tionable to any, that circumstance should 
only render them more cautious not to 
suffer him to be unjustly treated, lest his 
case should hereafter be made a precedent. 

Mr. Bathurst said, that the magistrates 
had the power of making regulations for 
their several gaols, and when they were 
certified by the judges they became the 
law for the government of those gaols. 
He complained of the mode in which the 
hon. baronet had impugned the sentence 
passed upon Mr. Hunt. If that sentence 
was improper, it should have been made 
the subject of regular discussion; but 
the hon. baronet had thought fit now for 
the first time, and in an indirect manner, 
to load it with unqualified reprobation. 
The individual alluded to had himself 
sought out the quarter, where he would 
find redress; he had appealed to the 
court of King’s-Bench, that very Court 
which the hon. members opposite were 
now holding up to obloquy. But they 
ought to remember that at the period 
when the crime, of which that sentence 
was the punishment, was committed, this 
country was in a state similar to that of 
Ireland at the present moment. The 
state of the manufacturing districts made 
it necessary to let the country know the 
strength of the law. The offence was 
most serious, and the judges had done 
their duty fearlessly. Nay, it appeared 
that the country would support the law; 
for according to the hon. baronet, Mr. 
Hunt had been acquitted by the judge, 
but condemned by the jury. 

Mr. Bennet wished to know who those 
magistrates or judges were, who had 
made the order complained of. He was 
confident there were no gaol-rules which 
would authorize a gaoler to act as the 
gaoler of Mr. Hunt had acted. What! 
prevent him from seeing his solicitor, or 
his son? Gracious God! he should have 
thought it impossible that any men, hav- 
ing the feelings of fathers, could have 
proposed such an order. They were told 
that the court of King’s-Bench would 
consider the matter; but, the question 
was, by what right the orders complained 
of were originally made? He would take 
it upon him to say, that no law had ever 
been passed which would authorize such 
orders. It could not be pretended that 
the measures. which had been adopted 
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were necessary for the security of Mr. 
Hunt. If he meditated escape from con- 
finement, it was not necessary that he, 
should consult his solicitor, his surgeon, 
or his son, upon the means of putting his 
design into execution. Upon the same 
pretence, he might have been placed in 
irons. He viewed the affair with sus- 
picion, and could not help thinking that 
the treatment which Mr. Hunt was ex- 
periencing was intended as a punishment 
for the investigation which he had caused, 
the guilt which he had detected, and the 
mismanagement which he had exposed. 
Looking at Mr. Hunt as an individual, 
oppressed by an iniquitous judgment, he 
had desired to take the decision of the 
House upon his case; but he had ab- 
stained from doing so, because he knew 
that no person connected, as Mr. Hunt 
had been, with the disturbances which 
had arisen some time back, would obtain 
justice in that House. Had he known 
any House of Commons that was willing 
to have afforded redress, he and many 
others would have been anxious, in the 
first instance, to have come forward upon 
the subject. The persuasion that no such 
house existed, had deterred him from 
publicly stating his opinion ; but in private 
he had always avowed his detestation of 
that sentence of iniquity and folly pro- 
nounced by the court of King’s-Bench— 
of iniquity, because the punishment far 
exceeded any offence imputed ; of folly, 
because it converted an object of perhaps 
just reprehension into a public martyr. 
Mr. Dickinson denied, that any of the 
complaints of Mr. Hunt arose out of ill- 
treatment he received because he had oc- 
casioned the recent investigation and ex- 
posure at Ilchester. With regard to the 
rules of which so much had been said, it 
was proper to observe, thatthough they had 
existence they had no operation at the time 
Mr. Hunt was first sent to the gaol: they 
had been long prepared, but had never 
been signed by any of the judges. They 
had been postponed from assize to assize, 
by the different judges; and Mr. Justice 
Burrough and Mr. Justice Holroyd hav- 
ing declined to inspect them, they had 
very recently met with the approval and 
signature of Mr. Baron Graham and Mr. 
Justice Best. He had waited upon Mr. 
Justice Best with the rules, and had 
pointed out particularly the effect of one 
of them upon Mr. Hunt, who wished to 
be visited by what he called his family, 
which meant nothing else than that he 
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wanted the company of the wife of an- 
other man, of the name of Vince, who, as 
was well known, had long been living 
with him. After the rules had been once 
approved by the judges, he conceived, 
that the magistrates of the quarter sessions 
had no power to alter them. 

Sir I. Coffin was merely desirous of 
saying, that when he formerly bore testi- 
mony to the character of the keeper of 
Ilchester gaol, he had not the slightest 
suspicion that thumb-screws were ever 
employed in it. 

Sir L. Lethbridge maintained, that no- 
thing but the indulgence granted to Mr. 
Hunt had led to the complaints of which 
the House had already heard too much. 
If he had been treated like other prisoners 
charged with similar offences, all the 
troubles that had lately arisen would have 
been avoided. As to the magistracy of 
Somerset, they were a body of men inca- 
pable of acting from impure or unworthy 
motives, and were as respectable a bench 
as any in the kingdom. With respect to 
the petition, if any ulterior proceeding 
were proposed he should steadily a 
it; for he thought it unconstitutional for 
that House to attempt to reverse the sen- 
tence of a court of law. 

Mr. Hobhouse said, he should be glad 
to be informed whether Mr. Hunt’s son 
was to be considered as an improper per- 
son to have access to him. With regard 
to the female in question, he knew no- 
thing of her, and he would not stand up 
in that House to defend immoral conduct ; 
but he would say that exclusion from the 
society of that female was no part of Mr. 
Hunt's sentence. ‘The hon. baronet had 
attributed much of the mischief to the 
concessions which had been made to Mr. 
Hunt. Was the removing of the thumb- 
screws a concession? Or was it in the 
eyes of the hon. baronet a mischief? 
Surely, the hon. baronet could not have 
known of the existence of these practices, 
or he never would have justified such 
conduct. In a list of sentences for poli- 
tical libels he observed a judgment upon 
one man of four years and a half. This 
was a sentence unknown even in the atro- 
cious times of Charles the Ist. It had 
been said that an improper time was se- 
lected for the present complaint , but, in 
his opinion, complaints of such a nature 
ought to be brought forward at all times. 
He thought ministers would be highly 
culpable if they did not send down an 
order to relax the severities complained 
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of. The sentence upon Mr. Hunt he had 
always condemned ; and as long as he had 
aseat in that House, ora tongue in his 
head, he would pronounce it to be one of 
the most outrageous sentences which had 
ever disgraced the Bench. The judge 
who tried the case, he believed did not 
expect a conviction. 

The Attorney General said, that the 
hon. member for Shrewsbury, had made a 
most unwarrantable and unprovoked at- 
tack upon the judges of the court of 
King’s Bench. If the gentlemen oppo- 
site entertained the opinion they had ex- 
pressed, why had they not brought for- 
ward a specific charge. The hon. mem- 
ber for Westminster had selected a case 
of heavy punishment for political libel. 
He (Mr. Attorney General ) did not know 
the case, but he presumed it was that of 
the “much injured” Carlile. That in- 
dividual had been punished, not for one 
libel, but for a series of libels of the most 
aggravated description, ‘The hon. mem- 
ber for Westminster was mistaken in sup- 
posing that Mr. Justice Bayley, who tried 
Mr. Hunt, did not expect a conviction. 
The charge of that learned judge to the 
jury, impartial as it was, clearly showed 
the opinion of the judge upon the count 
in the indictment on which the jury re- 
turned a verdict. Mr. Hunt had had a 
most impartial trial: he was tried in a 
county of his own selection, by a jury of 
his own selection, and after the trial he had 
complimented the judge on the impar- 
tiality he had displayed on the trial. And 
now that learned judge was arraigned for 
the sentence he had afterwards passed. 
To remove any doubt as to the opinion of 
Mr. Justice Bayley on the case itself, it 
would be only necessary to refer to the 
language of the sentence, which declared 
that the offence approached very nearly 
to the crime of high treason. Perhaps 
the hon. gentlemen opposite thought the 
Manchester meeting was legal. [Hear.] 
But the jury, the judges, and the majority 
of the country thought otherwise. How- 
ever it was unnecessary to discuss that 
question at the present moment. All that 
he compiained of was, that the hon. member 
had not brought the subject before par- 
liament in a proper shape. With respect 
to the rules of the prison, he did not pro- 
fess to know any thing about them; but 
he knew that the moment Mr. Hunt com- 


plained tothe court of King’s-bench by 
letter, that court had made an order, for 
giving him redress ; a circumstance which 
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showed that Mr. Hunt himself had not that 
opinion of the court of King’s-bench which 
appeared to be entertained by hon. mem- 
bers. It was, therefore, unfair to arraign 
the conduct of the judges of that court 
upon general censure, without reducing 
them to a specific charge. 

Mr. Hobhouse said, it was not Carlile’s 

ease to which he had alluded, though he 
knew very weil the motive of the learned 
member in mentioning Carlile with refer- 
ence to him. The case he alluded to 
was, a sentence passed, not by the court 
of King’s-bench, but by the quarter-ses- 
sions. 
. The Attorney General declared, upon 
his honour, that he had no motive what- 
ever in mentioning the name of Carlile, 
with reference to the hon. member. As 
the hon. member was complaining of the 
conduct of the court of King’s-bench, 
and as the case of Carlile was that in 
which the court had passed the heaviest 
of its sentences, he naturally concluded 
that his was the case alluded to. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE BARRACKS—PETI- 
TION CF THE CorrorATION oF Lon- 
pon.] The Sheriffs of London presented 
the following Petition : 

. “To the hon. the Commons of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, in parliament assembled.” The 
humble Petition of the lord mayor, 
Aldermen, and Commons of the City of 
London, in Common-council assembled, 

- “ Sheweth—That it is with feelings of 
serious pain and regret that your peti- 
tioners should have occasion again to 


approach the bar of your hon. House in | 


the language of complaint, and to be 
compelled, as well on their own behalf 


as on that of the civil authorities through. | 


out the country, to call upon your hon. 
House for protection against that lawless 
and unconstitutional spirit recently mani- 
fested in the frequent attacks made by 
the military against his majesty’s unarmed 
and peaceable subjects, and whick your 
petitioners lament to state, has even 
extended itself to an outrage, and an 
attempt at assassination of the head of 
the civil power of the metropolitan 
county : 

** That upon the melancholy occasion 
of the funeral of her late majesty queen 
Caroline, two persons of the names of 
Francis and Honey unfortunately lost 
their lives, in consequence, as it would 
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appear from the inquests of the coroner, 
of the illegal and unjustifiable violence of 
some of the life-guardsmen, against one 
or more of whom a verdict in the one 
case has been returned of ¢‘ Wilful Murder,’ 
and in the other of ‘ Manslaughter : 

“‘ That notice having been extensively 
circulated of the intention of interring the 
bodies of those unfortunate individuais at 
Hammersmith, on Sunday the 26th day 
of August last, and of having a public 
funeral, Mr. Alderman Waithman, one of 
the then sheriffs, and a conservator of the 
public peace of the county of Middlesex, 
felt it his duty to direct the attendance of 
the constables and oflicers of the divisions 
nearest to and through which the funeral 
procession was expected to pass, and also 
ta attend in person to prevent or quell any 
tumult or disorder : 

«That the sheriff, being necessarily 
apprehensive, under the existing irritation 
of the people, and the melancholy occasion 
for which they were assembled, that some 
insult might be offered to the life-guards 
in their barracks, disposed of the consta- 
bles chiefly in that vicinity, and actually 
ranged a body of them in front of the 
barracks, with instructions to apprehend 
every individual who should attempt to 
commit any act of outvage or disorder : 

“ That the funeral in consequence of 
these precautions, passed the barracks in 
an orderly and quiet manner, marked by 
no other peculiar circumstance than that 
of a brick being thrown from the barracks. 
The sheriff's admonitions, and the presence 
of the constables, succeeded in repressing 
the provocation which such a wanton 
act was but too well calculated to 
excite: 

“‘ That when the procession had passed 


‘and while the road continued to be 


crowded with people, the gates of the 
barracks were thrown open, and the avenue 
filled with soldiers; that the people 
gathered round the spot and expressed 
their displeasure ; that a tumult appearing 
inevitable, the sheriff requested to speak 
with the officer on duty, but without 
effect; and it was only by repeated 
expostulation with the soldiers that he 
prevailed upon them to retire within 
the barracks, and to close the exterior 
gates: 

“That shortly after the gates were 
unexpectedly thrown open, and the 
soldiers rushed out armed with swords, 
carbines, and sticks, and attacked the 
people most furiously, without distinction 


| 
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of age or sex. That the sheriff, finding 
matters in this serious statv, rode directly 
upon the cause-way, and _ interposed 
between the parties, and succeeded in 
separating them. While thus engaged, 
a soldier, with whom he had been befure 
expostulating, and who was therefore 
acquainted with his official situation, 
started forward at a man, and knocked 
him down. At the same time, while the 
sheriff was using his utmost endeavours 
to prevail upon the soldiers to retire 
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within their barracks, and the people to. 


desist and keep the peace, the bridle of | 


his horse was violently seized on the one 
side by an officer in undress, and on the 
other side by a soldier, whose violence 
he had just noticed, and who endeavoured 
to throw his horse over the causeway. 
That the sheriff only preserved himself 
by striking the soldier with his stick, and 
making his horse plunge. That imme- 
diately several of the soldiers rushed at 
the sheriff with their swords drawn, and 
one actually loaded his carbine, and 
directed it towards the sheriff; but this 
ruffian was prevented by the brave inter- 
ane of one of the constables, who 

nocked the carbine from his shoulder. 


That during the affray the sheriff could | 


not obtain an interview with any of the 
officers of the life-guards, and when he 
desired some of the constables to repre- 
sent to them in the most respectful terms 
his desire that the soldiers should be 
kept within the barracks, the message 
returned was in language most unwar- 
rantable and gross, and stating, that they 
would not make their men prisoners for 
him: 

“That your petitioners observe with 
surprise and regret, that although his 
majesty’s government apprehended a 
breach of the peace between the life- 
guardsmen and the people, from the 
state of irritation in which the minds of 
both parties were known to be from the 
unhappy catastrophe on the day of her 
majesty’s remains leaving Hammersmith, 
a verdict of Wilful Murder having been 
given against a life-guardsman in respect 
of one of the individuals, and the jury 
remaining then impanelled in the other, 

et that no efficient measures were taken 
his majesty’s government or the officer 
commanding the troops at Knightsbridge 
to prevent the same by guarding against 
a collision of the irritated parties, and 
that the sheriff of the county was left not 
only to preserve the public peace, but to 
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defend the people against the merciless 
vutrages of an infuriated and armed 
soldiery, unaided by any means but the 
constitutional ones, and without anv 
assistance or support from the police and 
county magistrates : 

‘«* That your petitioners, from a careful, 
minute, and full examination of the affair, 
through the medium of a report of a 
committee of your petitioners, together 
with the evidence taken by such com- 
mittee, all which they beg permission to 
lay before your hon. House, do find, 
that not only a furious attack was made 
by ‘the life-guardsmen on the people, thus 
placing the lives of his majesty’s subjects 
in imminent danger, but that a violent 
and personal outrage was likewise com- 
mitted by the soldiers on the sheriff, while 
in the exemplary execution of his duties, 
by laudably exerting himself, at the great 
hazard of his life, to preserve the public 
peace, and in his person in the high and 
important station which he filled, thus 
contemning and defying the civil authority 
with which he was invested, and planting 
a military power above the law: f 

“That the day following the sheriff 
addressed a letter to the right hon. earl 
Bathurst, one of his majesty’s principal 
secretaries of state, detailing the events 
that had taken place, and although his 
majesty’s government, as represented by 
the noble earl in his reply to the sheriff’s 
letter, deemed an inquiry necessary, yet 
your petitioners, with astonishment, take 
leave to inform your hon. House, that, as 
far as they can learn, no proceedings or 
inquiry have hitherto taken place, or the 
sheriff been required to produce any evi- 
dence, or in anywise called upon to sub- 
stantiate the circumstances and represen- 
tations contained in his said letter to earl 
Bathurst; and, notwithstanding the doubts 
which the noble earl has thought proper 
to entertain with respect to the correctness 
of the sheriff’s statement, your petitioners 
cannot forbear impressing upon your hon. 
House their decided conviction (founded 
upon the concurrent testimony of the 
evidence) of the full truth of the sheriff’s 
letter to lord Bathurst, and that it was 
wholly to the exertions of the sheriff 
that much mischief and bloodshed were 
prevented : 

* Your petitioners, therefore, humbly 
pray your hon. House to institute an 
immediate and effectual inquiry into the 
origin, progress, and termination of the 
transactions and outrage above alluded to, 
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and adopt such measures as in your wisdom 
shall seem meet, to prevent a recurrence 
of the like violation of the laws; and that 
your hon. House will take such steps ag 
will protect the rights and privileges of 
the City of London, in the persons of its 
officers, the sheriffs, from military force 
and insubordination, uphold the liberties 
of the subject, and preserve to the civil 
authorities throughout the nation their 
personal security, rights and immunities.” 

On the motion of alderman Wood, the 
petition was ordered to lie on the table, and 
to be printed. 


Intsu Insurrection On the 
erder of the day for going into a com- 
mittee on this bill, 

Sir J. Newport said, that he understood, 
from the nuble lord opposite, that the 
noble marquis at the head of the Irish go- 
vernment had recommended the adoption 
of the Insurrection bill and of the Habeas 
Corpus suspension bill, without alteration 
or modification; and having in every for- 
mer transaction of that noble person’s life 
admired his talents and entertained the 
highest opinion of his public conduct, he 
was disposed to wave his own opinion, and 
not to press for the modification of mea- 
sures which, it was said, the noble mar- 
quis demanded without modification. He 
took this course, also, on the conviction, 
thas if he were to persist in calling for 
mouifications, and if the House gave way 
to his representations, then, should the 
measure be found inapplicable to the pre- 
sent state of Ireland (as, however modi- 
fied, he believed it would be), he should 
be accused of having rendered the act 
inoperative by the introduction of those 
modifications. Under such circumstances, 
the responsibility (and an awful respon- 
sibility it was) rested with the head of 
the Irish government, who required these 
measures in their most potent form. 

Lord Folkestone said, he felt himself im- 
periously called upon to enter his protest 
against the measures proposed by the no- 
ble marquis. His right hon. friend had 
thought proper to wave his objections to 
the proposed measures, on the ground of 
his great confidence in the disposition and 
character of the marquis Wellesley. But 
for himself, he must say, that upon no 
authority whatever could he deem it con- 
sistent to invest any individual with such 
authority as these measures were meant to 
create. Where was the evidence of lord 
Wellesley’s authority for the adoption of 
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these measures? There was, in fact, no 
evidence whatever to warrant the adoption 
of such extraordinary measures. To find, 
then, that no less than 190 gentlemen had 
voted last night for the passing of these 
measures, without any evidence to shew 
that they were necessary, had, he must 
say, filled his mind with horror, shame 
disgust, and he would add_ indignation. 
That so many gentlemen could be found 
thus to surrender to ministers the liberties 
of Ireland, must be matter of surprise with 
every man who had any regard for public 
freedom: for these measures involved a 
sacrifice of the very bulkwark of liberty ; 


' and what must the public think of those 


ministers and their adherents, who would 
thus tamely surrender the constitutional 
privileges of the people? He hoped the 
people would bear in mind how they had 
been treated on this occasion. The meet- 
ing of parliament had been postponed to 
an unprecedentedly late period and when 
it was assembled, they were addressed by 
a Speech from the throne remarkable for 
its omissions with respect to the state of 
the country. One-fourth of that Speech 
related to the affairs of Ireland; and it 
spoke of that country in such terms, as 
must render it impossible for any one who 
had read the passage to believe that Ire- 
land was in that state of outrage and re- 
bellion which the noble lord had described. 
That the people of that country should 
be up in arms—that they should have 
taken the field, as it were, against the 
military foree—in short, that they should 
be in a state of open rebellion, and yet 
that his majesty, at the opening of the 
session, should speak ef them as he had 
done, was to him quite inconceivable. 
His majesty said, that “a spirit of out- 
rage, which had led to daring and sys- 
tematic violations of the law, had arisen, 
and still prevailed, in some parts of the 
country.” But outrage and systematic 
violations of the law, were very different 
from rebellion, and were perfectly dis- 
tinguishable from what the noble lord had 
described. The papers which had been 
presented to the House (and they were 
the most meagre, the most unsatisfactory 
things that could possibly be conceived, 
on which to found any measure) did not 
support the sweeping statement of the 
noble lord. But, if the country were in 
a state of rebellion, it was in that state, as 
was observed by a noble lord (Mount- 
charles) who was generally a Supporter 
of ministers, and whose authority was 
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therefore entitled to consideration, in j 


consequence of the negligence and the apa- 
thy of his majesty’s Government. ‘The noble 
representative for Donegal had told them, 
that this state of outrage had continued 
for months, and that if ministers had 
called parliament together in October or 
November, much mischief would have 
been avoided, and much bloodshed been 
spared. If that were the case, who was 
accountable for the state of rebellion in 
which the noble lord described Ireland to 
be? None but himself and his colleagues. 
And, were these the individuals to whom 
the House, in its confidence, would in- 
trust these powers? Were these the 
persons whom they were bound to believe, 
when they declared that those powers 
were necessary ? 
were not applicable to the state of things 
which the noble lord had described. With 
respect to the Habeas Corpus Suspension 
act, he could not see how it applied in 
any way whatever to the situation of Ire- 
Jand as described bythe noble lord. In- 
deed, the noble lord had not said that it 
did apply. His observation was, that a 
state of things might possibly occur, in 
which the operation of such a measure 
would be useful. Was, then, the Habeas 


Corpus act of so little importance, that 
it was to be dispensed with, in expecta- 
tion of some contingency, and in the ab- 
sence of any adequate cause for its sus- 
pension? Was it of so little consequence, 
that parliament might suspend it as a mea- 


sure of anticipation? One hon. gentle- 
man had stated, that he considered the 
Insurrection act a very proper measure, 
but that he looked on the Habeas Corpus 
Suspension act as improper and unne- 
cessary. But that gentleman had added, 
that he would support the latter, because 
he approved of the former, and he did 
not like to divide his votes. This was the 
way in which such incongruous measures 
were carried. There was no evidence 
whatsoever of the existence of rebellion, 
Where was it tobefound? Certainly not 
in the King’s Speech, nor in the papers 
on their table. But, if disturbances ex- 
isted in some small districts, was that to 
be advanced as a sufficient reason for sus- 
pending the liberties of the whole people 
of Ireland? His right hon. friend had 
said that he would not oppose these mea- 
sures if they were called for by the mar- 
quis Wellesley. Now, to the assertion 
that the marquis Wellesley had called for 


those powers, he would give the answer 


Besides, these remedies | 


LOD 
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which an hon. gentleman had given last 
night, namely, that he did not believe the 
marquis Wellesley wanted such powers to 
be placed in his hands by parliament. 
If he had requested them, they would 
have been favoured with some evidence to 
prove that such was his wish. It would, 
indeed, have been the manifest interest 
of ministers to lay that evidence before 
the House. But the spirit of the noble 
lord’s observations, and the statement 
contained in these papers, would Dear the 
inference, that the noble marquis did not 


| desire these powers, and that hedid not 


conceive the country to be in a state of 
rebellion. This was a plain view of the 
case; and he could never agree to con- 
cede such extraordinary powers to the 
Crown, or indeed any powers whatever, 
on the mere zpse dixit of a minister, which 
was nothing more than air, and might be 
uttered at one moment and forgotten the 
very next. The temper and character of 
the marquis Wellesley had been frequently 
alluded to as an argument for fearlessly 


|intrusting those powers to his hand:. 


This argument had no weight with lim. 
Power was a very tempting possession; 
and it had always been found that, when 
individuals were invested with extensive 
authority, the more they had, the mere 
they wished to have. The scitive and ar- 
dent mind of the marquis Wellesley was 
precisely of that description which de- 
lighted in the acquirement and exercise of 
power: and it should not be forgotten 
that, at one period, he enjoyed despotic 
power. He had, it was true, ran a very 
brilliant career; but that circumstance did 
not lessen the danger of intrusting hin 
with absolute authority. Buonaparte had 
also run a brilliant career; but he was a 
greattyrant. The splendor of his achieve- 
ments might be admired; but, would any 
one be inclined, on account of that splen- 
dor, to clothe him with despotic power? 
The mind of the marquis Wellesley was 
of that lofty description, his character was 
of that determined nature—which might 
lead him to render his already brilliant 
career still more brilliant, by the exercise 
of despotic apa Such power, in his 
opinion, ought to be confided to no per- 
son; and least of all was it calculated for 
such a manas the marquis Wellesley, who, 
from his long habits, would perhaps be 
the most anxious to possess it. He meant 
nothing disrespectful to the noble marquis; 
but he thought he had shown that the 
reasons giver by his right hou. friend for 
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freely conceding those great powers to the 
head of the Irish government were not 
valid ones. He recollected, in the early 


period of his parliamentary life, that the | 


mode, in which the noble marquis had 
formerly exercised power, became the 
subject of inquiry in that House; and he 
must say, that the manner in which he ap- 
peared to have used his authority was not 
of such a nature as would tempt him to 
place power in the hands of that noble- 
man again. ‘Transactions, it appeared, 
had taken place in India—transactions 
with which the marquis Wellesley was in- 
timately connected—which could not be 
remembered without exciting feelings of 
pain. Never could he forget the line of 
conduct which the noble marquis pursued 
towards the unfortunate princes who came 
within his grasp, and towards the un- 
fortunate countries which he subjugated 
for the East India Company. His pro- 
ceedings with respect to the Nabob of 
Oude, the Nabob of the Carnatic, the 
Peishwa, and other princes, were memo- 
rable instances of the gross abuse of 
power, and of the greatest cruelty. His 
conduct partook of the spirit which dis- 
tinguished the proceedings of all those 
who were possessed of despotic power. 
The same conduct was pursued by Buona- 
parte, when he wielded the power and re- 
sources of France, towards ell the go- 
verninents which he subjugated. Having 
acquired this knowledge of the noble mar- 
quis’s conduct in India, he confessed that 
he did not feel very willing to place those 
extraordinary powers in his hands. He 
had, he believed, stated his sentiments in 
a parliamentary way ; and he thought he 
had said enough to show, that there was 
nothing in the conduct of the noble mar- 
quis to justify the House in placing these 
exorbitant powers at his disposal.—Ano- 
ther point of argument had been used on 
this occasion, which appeared to him to 
be equally failacious; and it, too, rested 
on personal character. The noble lord 
had told them that the Insurrection act 
was drawn up and prepared by Mr. Plun- 
kett, the present Attorney-general for Ire- 
Jand, and formerly a member of that 
House. It was said, that, as he had sided 
on many public questions with those who 
opposed ministers, therefore, his au- 
thority must have considerable weight, in 
proche that government were actuated 


y @ just and liberal spirit. But this 


authority also failed ; for two years ago, 
when the celebrated six acts were passed, 
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he recollected the definition that learned 
gentleman gave of liberty. He stated, 
| that “ liberty was the power of doing that 
which the law enabled a man to do;” 
, under which definition the Turkish, the 
Hindoo, the Algerine people—but not 
the people of Ireland, when the Habeas 
Corpus act was suspended—would enjoy 
as much liberty as the people of England, 
notwithstanding all the securities and safe- 
guards with which our forefathers had 
surrounded our rights and privileges. 
That learned gentleman, thinking, per- 
haps, that the people of England had too 
much liberty, treated them with the In- 
| surrection act. With the respect to the 
application of these laws, not one indivi- 


| dual amongst those who supported them 


, could show how they applied to the state 
of the country. They wanted something, 
it seemed; and they were willing to put 
up with these bills, without troubling 
themselves about the efficacy of their 
operation. It was melancholy to see the 
House of Commons brought to this situa- 
tion—that in the absence of all reason and 
evidence, at the mere beck and invitation 
of the minister, they were willing, on 
the preceding night, to force these bills 
through all their stages. The House was 
now running a career most fatal to the 
country. Viewing, with feelings of alarm, 
the inroads which were daily making on 
the constitution, he should oppose both 
these bills, but most particularly that 
which suspended the Habeas Corpus act. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, the 
noble lord had thought fit to assert, that 
the declaration of a minister of the Crown, 
in his place in parliament, was not to be 
received as evidence—that the House 
ought not to legislate upon it. He, how- 
ever, begged leave to combat that position. 
A minister of the Crown making a state- 
ment in his place, and pledging his official 
responsibility for its accuracy, was as 
liable to be challenged and impeached, if 
his statement were incorrect, as if he had 
laid a false dispatch on the table of the 
House. Ifa minister could so far forget 
himself as to assert that which was not 
matter of fact, his conduct would deserve 
the severest animadversion, and would be 
justly visited by the contempt and detesta- 
tion of mankind. And surely the man 
who could have the hardihood to proclaim 
a false fact to the House, would be equally 
capable of forging a dispatch. He, there- 
fore, questioned the noble lord’s constitu- 
tional authorities on this subject. This 
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was not the first time the noble lord had 
manifested a disposition to form a contrast 
with those whose principles he generally 
advocated ; and that evening he had ex- 
hibited a most notable contrast to the 
gentlemen around him. He appeared to 
have risen more for the purpose of attack- 
ing the marquis Wellesley, than of im- 
parting any information to the House. 
Now, he would, in a few words, state how 
the facts stood to which the noble lord | 
had alluded, and he would then leave | 
them, like other facts in our history, to | 
carry their conviction with them, per- | 
fectly convinced that the character of the 
noble marquis would not suffer in public 
estimation thereby. It was matter of no- 
toriety that parliamentary proceedings re- 
lative to the conduct of marquis Wellesley 
were instituted some years ago. He did 
not know whether the noble lord was the 
prosecutor in his own person on that oc- 
casion, or whether he was the associate 
of an individual of the name of Paull, who 
had found his way into that House. The 
marquis Wellesley had, at that time, 
terminated his brilliant career in India. 
He had returned crowned with laurels 
from the seat of that government which 
he had so long and so ably administered, 


anil he had brought with him the love and 
admiration of all who had witnessed his 


exertions. He found, however, on his 
arrival here, that instead of sitting down 
to enjoy the well-earned fruits of his 
honourable labours, he had to travel 
through a long investigation of his con- 
duct, at the instance of the individual 
whom he had just named. Considerable 
delay in consequence intervened before 
he received that homage which was justly 
due to his talents and integrity, and which 
he did ultimately receive, in spite of all 
opposition. He believed there never was 
an accusation brought within the walls of 
that House which imparted more painful 
sensations to men of dignified feelings ; 
nor one, the defeat of which was hailed 
with greater pleasure. The noble lord 
had applied the word ‘ cruelty” to the 
conduct of the marquis Wellesley: but 
he would assert, and he would appeal to 
the right hon. baronet who sat on the 
noble lord’s right, whether the noble 
marquis was not the last man in the world 
to whose conduct such an epithet ought 
to be applied. The noble lord afforded a 
solitary instance of a desire to promulgate 
Opinions which were at variance with 
those held by all other men. ‘o-night, 
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while all those around him were warm in 
their admiration of the public and private 
conduct of the marquis Wellesley—when 
they appeared almost ready to confide 
supreme power to him—the noble lord 
stood forward to attack his character. 
He congratulated the noble lord on the 
solitary distinction which he had acquired 
—a distinction, in the enjoyment of whiclr 
he was sure no person would disturb him. 
With respect to the objections of the 
right hon. baronet, it was fitting that he 
should make an observation or two, The 
right hon. baronet said, he would rather 
pass the Martial Law bill than the Insur- 
rection act. What was the Martial Law 
bill? A measure that applied to all Ire- 
land; and was therefore unlike the In- 
surrection act, which remained inoperative, 
unless it was put in force on the applica- 
tion of seven magistrates. The Martial 
Law bill was only applicable to a state 
flagrante bello; whereas, the Insurrec- 
tion act was applicable to a country, a 
part only of which was in a state of in- 
surrection. To that part its provisions 
could be applied, when the magistrates 
called for it, while the other portion of 
the country, which was in a peaceable 
state, were not affected by it. The 
reverse was the case with the Martial 
Law bill. Martial law was the suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus into the bargain. 
It was the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus placed in military hands, The 
functions of the King’s-bench were placed 
in the hands of military officers. It was, 
therefore, a suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus of the worst kind. He was not 
disposed to take this flight with the right 
hon. baronet, and to trust the execution 
of the laws to marching regiments, rather 
than to the judges. Whatever gloom of 
mind or exaltation of confidence in- 
fluenced the right hon. baronet in bring- 
ing him to the conclusion that the whole 
of Ireland ought to be handed over to 
marching regiments, he could not partici- 
pate in his conclusions. A more temperate 
and more judicious course had been 
chosen. He could conceive a case in 
which military law ought to cover the face 
of the country; but this was not such a 
case. He was, therefore, as little disposed 
to concur with the right hon. baronet for 
resorting to military law, as he had been 
last night to agree with an hon. and 
learned gentleman in conferring absolute 


| power on the noble lord at the head of the 


Irish government. The suspension of the 
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Habeas Corpusact had never been intended 
to apply to acts of outrage and rebellion. 
He had stated the evil to which it was a 
corrective, and the only corrective. It 
was not for rebellion in the field, but for 
cases where emissaries were inflaming men 
into rebellion. In such cases, it was the 
only mode of saving the country from 
their pernicious labour. He therefore did 
not lament that lord Wellesley had come 
to the decision of not applying for martial 
law. It had formerly been of great utility, 
but it was not the proper measure for the 
present exigency. 

Dr. Lushington said, that in whatever 
view he contemplated this obnoxious bill, 
he never could recognize the necessity 
for its enactment, nor believe that it was 
calculated to work the result which its 
supporters anticipated. It was, in the 
first place, very extraordinary, that the 
noble marquis, on the discussion of the 
King’s Speech, had not betrayed the 
slightest indication of the measures pro- 
posed. He would go further, and state 
his belief that, up to Tuesday night, the 
noble marquis had not made up his mind 
on the subject. But last night the noble 
marquis was determined; he proceeded 
to the accomplishment of his object with 
a diligence not, as it would seem, pro- 
portioned to the necessity of the case, 
but to the expedition of the engrosser. 
If the urgency was so pressing in the 
minds of the king’s ministers, how came 
it that no order had been given to the clerk 
to take a copy of the bill from the Statute- 
book. It was impossible, therefore, for 
him not to doubt the necessity for such 
a bill, even from the conduct of the noble 
marquis himself. But, after he had de- 
termined on the measure, what had the 
noble lord done to induce the House to 
accede to it? He had referred it to the 
papers placed on the table, and to a jus- 
tifiable confidence in the character of the 
marquis Welleslev. With respect to the 
papers, he would admit that they con- 
tained information of outrages in different 
counties of Ireland. To check such acts 
of insubordination some remedial measures 
were admitted to be necessary; but he 
never could believe that either prevention 
or remedy could be found in an Insurrec- 
tion bill, or any bill of a similar tendency. 
Far better, in his contemplation, would 
be the prompt interposition of the consti- 
tutional tribunal of those special commis- 
sions which should be furthwith assembled 
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to proceed to the trial of all those crimi- 
nals which the military force should bring 
in, and thus vindicate the power of the 
Jaw by the immediate conviction of its trans- 
gressors. With such commissions sitting 
in the respective districts, and the military 
force actively employed, the publicsecurity 
migut be maintained, and all those viola- 
tions of the liberties of the subject avoided. 
His right hon. friend (Sir J. Newport) 
was contented to give to the lord licute- 
nant all the powers necessary to remove 
the existing evils. To that extent he was 
not prepared to go: he could not, either 
on the evidence contained in the informa- 
tion on the table, or in any confidence in the 
marquis Wellesley, consent to passthe two 
bills at present under discussion. And 
here he must be allowed to advert to the 
animadversions which the noble marquis 
opposite had cast so unjustly on his noble 
friend’s (Folkstone) conduct that night. 
In every word that his noble friend uttered 
he agreed. When the noble marquis op- 
posite arraigned his noble friend for his 
hesitation to confide extraordinary powers 
to the marquis Wellesley, did it escape his 
recollection, that the conduct which his 
noble friend arraigned, had been made the 
subject of impeachment, censure, and 
blame in the House of Commons. If the 
noble marquis’s memory failed him on that 
point, he begged to remind him, that he 
himself had heard the same opinion sup- 
ported by the late sir Samuel Romilly, 
in as able, as powerful, and as eloquent a 
speech, as was ever heard within the walls 
of parliament, and ending in the con- 
demnation of the conduct of lord Welles- 
ley. The same conviction was enter- 
tained by Mr. Whitbread, Mr. Sheridan, 
and Mr. Windham. If, then, his noble 
friend was in error, he was in error witli 
names as distinguished as ever graced, or 
ever would grace the roll of parliament— 
men whose very presence amongst them 
had retrieved the character of the House, 
when other recollections of its proceed- 
ings had merited reprobation. 
therefore, the noble marquis threw out 
his animadversions on his noble friend, he 
(Dr. L.) had aright to revert to the facts, 
in order to repel them. It had been his 
duty, in reference to those proceedings 
to have put a question to Mr. Sheridan. 
That question had for its object, to learn 
from him whether or not he had aban- 
doned the farther proceedings on his mo- 
tion relative to the marquis of Wellesley. 


at Limerick, Cork and Tralee, prepared The answer he gave was, that though he 
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retained all his former opinions, he did 
not mean by proceeding to run the risque 
of dissolving the Grenville administration. 
‘The conduct of Mr. Sheridan on that oc- 
casion he considered extremely culpable, 
as well as that of the adininistration ; be- 
lieving, though politically attached to 
that party, that it was a compact between 
the constituent parts of that adniinistra- 
tion, to screen, at all events, the marquis 
Wellesley. That determination he had 
then, as he did now, arraign. Out of 
power it was all vigour, zeal and energy 
in support of the charges, when in place, 
these qualities were exchanged for cold- 
ness, apathy, and oblivion. No political 
predilections could induce him to approve 
of such a line of conduct. The opinions 
he then entertained as to certain parts of 
the conduct of the marquis Wellesley in 
India, he now retained. Giving him the 
fullest credit for vigour, talent, and 
energy, he still was disposed to contend, 
that the noble marquis had overlooked 
the obligations of public faith in the bril- 
liant prospects of extended dominion ; 
and therefore it was that now he would 
not consent, on the personal credit of the 
lord Jieutenant of Ireland, to invest him 
with extraordinary and despotic powers. 
In the name of every constitutional prin- 
ciple he would ask, whether such alarm- 
ing powers ought to be vested in any man 
on personal confidence ?—powers which 
surrendered the whole administration of 
justice in Ireland to an arbitrary decision 
—without any ability of investigation, 
and with the moral certainty that a bill 
of Indemnity was the certain and undis- 
puted consequence even of an oppressive 
abuse? He would give credit to the in- 
clinations of the lord lieutenant strictly 
and truly to discharge such a duty, but 
in the many and various claims upon his 
official attention, it was almost impossible 
that he could in every instance have the 
means or the power to exercise a sound 
discretion. He would call to the atten- 
tion of the noble marquis opposite, a case 
to which the noble marquis himself was a 
party ; innocently he was convinced, but 
which, in the distractions which agitated 
Ireland, illustrated the impossibility of 
preventing the abuse of extraordinary 
powers. The case he alluded to, he had 
from the most respectable authority— 
from the son of the gentleman who had 
been nearly made the victim of the mis- 
take. The son had heard that his father, 
& Roman Catholic, a man of high charace 
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ter, and a property of 5,000/. a-year, was 
about to be arrested on a warrant for 
high treason, signed by the noble mar- 
quis himself. On hearing of such inten- 
tion, the son proceeded to Dublin, and 
made the necessary inquiries at the 
castle. He was there assured that he 
was misinformed, as there was no such 
intention. The warrant was, however, 
signed and issued, and was about to be 
executed, when the son again set out for 
Dublin, and was at length obliged to ob- 
tain a warrant, to set aside the original war- 
rant signed by the noble marquis himself, 
in mistake. Here, then, was an instance 
where a respectable individual was near 
being subjected to all the miseries of an 
Irish gaol. With respect to the magis- 
tracy to whom these bills gave such unli- 
mited power, he would implore the House 
to reflect on the information it had 
received from those best qualified to 
afford it. Would they, after all they had 
heard, confide such laws to the persons 
invested with that authority? He would 
ask the noble marquis, or the late secre- 
tary for Ireland, whether it was not a 
fact, that a murderer of the name of 
Scanlan, was not only not taken into 
custody after the perpetration of his 
crime, but was actually known to have 
been in the company of the magistrates 
of Limerick, although his crime was noto- 
rious and his person was identified ; more- 
over, that he was suffered to remain at 
large, until by the zeal and activity of 
the hon. member for Limerick, the crimi- 
nal was arrested and convicted? He 
would ask further, whether the accom- 
plices of the murderer were not per- 
mitted to escape? Besides, when he 
heard such a character of the Irish magis- 
tracy, from Irish members, how could he 
consent to entrust the execution of such 
laws to such instruments? But then the 
noble marquis interposed, and assured the 
House that he had a palliative! The trial 
by jury, that sound so dear to the ears of 
Englishmen, had no attractions for Ire- 
land, The noble marquis was ready with 
his king’s serjeant, which was to stand in 
its stead for ever and for aye. What an 
Irish serjeant might be he knew not, as 
he never saw one; but, with all due re- 
spect to his majesty’s serjeants-at-law in 
this country, he would rather entrust his 
life to any jury that could be collected in 
England, than to any serjeant amongst 
them. It was not that they were not 
honourable and learned men, but that, 
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thus selected, they must be influenced, 
in some degree, by a political bias, from 
which it was not in human nature to 
divest themselves. It was not presuming 
too much to think, that if by their deci- 
sion eight or ten poor Irish peasants were 
transported improperly, such an exercise 
of their discretion would be overlooked in 
the character they would acquire for 
vigour and activity in enforcing the pro- 
visions of the law [hear, hear! from the 
ministerial benches.]| He would ask 
those from whom the cry came, whether 
the experience they had had of legal pro- 
motions, even in this country, did not 
justify that conclusion? He agreed with 


the noble marquis, that it would not be | 


consistent to blend any conciliatory mea- 
sures with these penal acts. But he, at 
the same time, implored the noble mar- 
quis to carry his reflections to the unfor- 
tunate extent to which the spirit of in- 
subordination and outrage had so fre- 
quently arisen in Ireland for the last 


thirty years, and that at length the period | 


had arrived, when the most searching in- 
vestigation into the causes of these deso- 
lating ebullitions of popular outrage should 
take place. Let him not be told of the 
difficulties that interposed. 
there were difficulties arising from causes 
beyond human control, such as pestilence 
and famine, which could not be prevented, 
but in the political world there were no 
difficulties with which human reason could 
not contend. The state of Ireland had 


Doubtless, | 
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that was sufficient in such cases. With 
_ respect to the loss of the trial by jury, it 


| merits overbalanced their defects, that 
| 


| should be remembered that if means of 


intimidation had not been resorted to, 
_ that would not be necessary. But he did 
“not see any ground for jealousy of the 
_ hands into which the power was to be en- 
' trusted, as, unless the Jord lieutenant, the 
| king’s serjeant, and the bench of ma- 
gistrates conspired together, the liberty 
of the subject could not be endangered. 
Mr, Spring Rice said, that if the right 
hon. baronet had given his authority to 
the bills, he would have yielded to that 
authority ; but the right hon. baronet had 
rested his assent on his confidence in the 
head of the Irish government. Now, he 
neither joined in this confidence, nor dis- 
claimedit. Facts and circumstances, and 
not confidence in any man or set of men, 
formed the ground of his conduct. He 
admitted the pressure of the evil, but the 
| Suspension bill was not at all applicable to 
it. The Insurrection act, if modified, 
might be found a remedy. If no jury 
could be found to act, he would have 
voted for the bill as it was. But juries 
had acted and done their duty at Limerick. 
On the bringing up of the report, he 
_would propose a clause to enable the 
_king’s serjeant to admit to bail. He 
, would also propose a clause to enable the 
| crown to authorize persons in remote or 
| detached districts to act as justices of the 
_ peace. With respect to juries, he would 


never been investigated; and it was the propose to commit the alternative of try- 
want, or the postponement, of such inves- ing by jury or not to the king’s serjeant, 
tigation that aggravated all the evils under | who was divested of local passions and 
which Ireland suffered. He would ask | animosities. 
the noble lord, whether the meee | Mr. Calcraft felt it necessary to state, 
Wellesley had asked for these bills whole | the reasons upon which his vote would be 
and entire? Or whether, if modified by | founded. He had yesterday come down 
some clauses, as to the intervention of to the House with a strong bias upon his 
juries, the same beneficial results might mind on this question ; and, from all that 
not follow, as its supporters expected from he had since heard, he felt it his painful 
its adoption ? | duty to state, that, however he might be 
Mr. Lockhart could not agree, that to compelled to differ from many of his 
pass these bills was to sacrifice the con- | friends, he should compromise his judg- 
stitution of this country. The constitu- | ment if he declined to support the pro- 
tion was already sacrificed in many of posed measures. He must say, that in 
the districts of Ireland under the most , the many eloquent speeches which he had 


aggravating circumstances, 
against whom the measures were directed. 

hese persons had set at defiance the 
constitution, by secret nightly meetings, 


by those | heard upon this question, gentlemen 


dwelt much upon the horrors of the In- 
| surrection act, and the unconstitutional 


doctrine of suspending the Habeas 


and by carrying fire and sword into the ; Corpus act, while they kept out of sight the 

dwellings of defenceless innocence. The | barbarous atrocities which made such 

measures might not be exactly what many | measures necessary. He admitted that 

hon, members might wish, but if their ; both measures were unconstitutional ; but 
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the question was, whether recourse must 
be had to those remedies most applicable 
to the disorder, or whether they were to 
allow the continuance of outrage, a mas- 
sacre, and the dissolution of society? 
He thought the proposed measures not 
only proper, but the best calculated to 
effect the objects in view. Some gentle- 
men had advocated the introduction of 
martial Jaw into Ireland. Now, he con- 
sidered martial law, not only more ex- 
pensive, but by far more arbitrary than 
the proposed bills. Compared to martial 
Jaw, the operation of the Insurrection act 
was mild and gentle. He was glad that 
his right hon. friend (sir J. Newport) had 
withdrawn his opposition to the present 
measures ; for, hed that right hon. baronet 
continued to oppose them, he should 
have doubted much his own opinions to 
the contrary. He had some acquaintance 
with gentlemen in different parts of 
Ireland, and he could not, from his know- 
ledge of them, help expressing his sur- 

rise at the sweeping censure which had 
een cast upon the magistracy of that 
country. No doubt there were in Ireland, 
as well as in this country, some persons 
in the commission who were unfit to hold 
such a situation; but he could not see 
any reason why the confidence of the 


country was to be withdrawn from those 
gentlemen, merely because they had the 
misfortune to have in their body some 


few who were a disgrace tothem. It was 
truly stated, that an absentee gentry was 
the misfortune of Ireland; but the evil 
would not be cured, if, when murder, 
outrage, and rebellion were at the doors 
of the Irish gentry, parliament were to 
turn upon them, and say, “ We know 
you are threatened; we know you are in 
danger; but then we cannot entrust to 
you the enforcement of the necessary re- 
medy; we do, in fact, think you un- 
worthy. of our confidence.” Here was 
encouragement for residence in that coun- 
try—here was the reward of those gen- 
tlemen who resided on their estates; and 
who, by so doing were placed in hourly 
danger of their lives and properties. He 
hoped the House would not thus withdraw 
its confidence from a set of gentlemen 
possessing as much integrity, as much 
perseverance, as much courage as any 
gentlemen in the country. He could 
never bring himself to believe that a noble- 
man of the marquis Wellesley’s high 
character and love of fame, would com- 
mence his career in that country by the 
VOL. VI. 
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improper exercise of measures which 
would tarnish his whole public life. 

Mr. Lamé said, he was inclined to sup 
port the proposed measures, upon the 
ground of the confidence which he reposed 
in the open statement of ministers. He 
had heard gentlemen say, on former oc- 
casions, that nothing was more abominable 
than any proposal to parliament upon 
secret papers, or a sealed bag. It was 
said, that ministers ought to ask for addi- 
tional powers upon their own responsibility. 
This was his opinion; and he was ready 
to support the proposed measures from 
his confidence both in ministers and in the 
noble lord at the head of the Irish govern- 
ment. He did not agree in the allusions 
thrown out against that noble lord at an 
early part of the evening, though it was 
not his intention at that moment to enter 
into a defence of the noble lord’s conduct 
in India. This, however, he must say, 
that that noble lord was not more distin- 
guished for energy of character, than for 
a zealous and ardent love of public liberty 
and an anxious desire to advance the 
interests and happiness of that part of the 
empire committed to his care. Much, 
however, as he esteemed and respected 
that noble lord, he was not, in this instance 
reposing in him a confidence greater than 
he should be inclined to bestow upon any 
other lord lieutenant placed in the same 
situation, and to whom he had no reason 
to object on other grounds. He had 
heard from the gentleman who represented 
the sister country, that a present and 
efficacious remedy was necessary, and 
that, therefore, they should not delay the 
proposed measures. With respect to the 
melancholy situation in which Ireland 
was now placed, and the conclusions to 
be drawn from that situation, he fully: 
concurred in what had fallen from several 
hon. gentlemen last night. Many severe 
reflections had been made upon the noble 
marquis opposite respecting the govern- 
ment of Ireland. It was true that as far 
as the evils were known to exist, and the 
remedies were within the power of the 
noble lord, he was responsible for not 
having applied them. But it should be 
recollected, that evils often took their rise 
from circumstances, over which neither 
the noble lord, nor the laws, nor the par- 
liament could have any immediate control. 
They were told, in the present instance, 
that bad government and misrule, that 
bad laws and bad institutions, had produ- 
ced the present character of the deluded 
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people of Ireland. Whatever might be 
the cause, they were all agreed as to the 
effect. And it should be remembered, 
that when the character of a people be- 
came so corrupted, the evil was so inde- 
lible, and as difficult to be eradicated as 
if it were their original character. It was 
eertainly the duty of parliament to use its 
best efforts to put an end to the present 
disturbances, by removing the evils which 
caused them ; but Irish gentlemen should 
at the same time recollect, that much, 
very much depended upon their own 
exertions. Indeed, they must know, that 
without their efforts it would be difficu't, 
if not impussible, totally to eradicate the 
disease. It was not uncommon to find 
persons who looked to others as the cause 
of their errors, and in doing so they looked 
to them also for what they could not give 
—a remedy for those errors. The prin- 
cipal causes of the present disturbed state 
of Ireland were, the middlemen who held 
Jands between the proprietor and cultiva- 
tor, and the newly introduced laws of 
election. But there were evils for which 
‘neither England nor parliament were res- 
ponsible. If Irish gentlemen were so 
anxious to sit in parliament that they cut 
up their properties into forty-shilling 
freeholds to create votes, and thereby 
surrounded themselves with paupers, how 
were the legislature or the government of 
this country to blame? If this were the 
case, it only proved that a law which was 
productive of great benefits in one country 
might be productive of much mischief in 
another. He threw this out as a general 
observation, without meaning to cast cen- 
sure in any quarter. He was only anxious 
to shew that even from the wisest and best 
laws, no advantage could be derived unless 
by a sound and temperate administration 
of them. 

Mr. Hutchinson said, he must repeat 
what he had stated last night; namely, 
that no case had been made out to justify 
either of the present measures, What he 
should recommend would be an increase 
of military force. The hon. member here 
read several extracts from the dispatches 
of marquis Wellesley, in order toshew, that 
in all the contests between the people and 
the soldiery, the latter, though twenty-fold 
greater in number, uniformly gave way 
and fled. From this he argued, that 
nothing but an increased military force 
was necessary to suppress the outrages 
altogether. God forbid that, in saying 
this, he should be thought to under-value 
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the lives and properties of the peaceable 
inhabitants of the disturbed districts in 
Ireland! He was aware that they were in 
much peril; but he thought they would 
derive greater protection from an increased 
military force than they could do from the 
proposed measures. He was convinced 
that the suspension of the constitution 
would never have the effect of restoring 
Ireland to permanent tranquillity. If the 
noble lord was really anxious to eradicate 
the evils of which he complained, be must 
have recourse to earnest inquiry and sin- 
cere conciliation. 

Colonel Davies was of opinion that the 
present bills were necessary to put down 
the existing disturbances ; but when that 
effect was produced, he thought they 
ought to be followed up by investigation 
and conciliatory measures. 

The bill then went through the com- 
mittee. On the report being brought up, 
Mr. Spring Rice, moved that the words 
of the bill “shall proceed without any 
grand jury, and without any bill being 
found,”? should be omitted. This was put 
and negatived. He then moved, that the 
following words be also left out of the bill 
—<‘In such case where conviction, or judge 
ment, or acquittal shall be had without 
the verdict of any petty jury, it shall stand 
good, as if the grand jury had found a 
bill, and a petty jury had pronounced 
upon it.” This proposition was also put 
and negatived. The hon. member next 
moved for the insertion of a clause, au- 
thorizing the magistrates, under the special 
commissions, to issue their warrants to the 
sheriff, who should be thereby authorized 
to issue out his precept for summoning fit 
and proper persons for a petty jury, the 
same as were summoned to courts of oyer 
and terminer, and that the sheriff be bound 
to attend the sittings of the special court 
in the same manner as if it were a court 
of general sessions of the peace. The 
other parts of the clause went to establish 
a regulation for the sitting of the court 
from day to day, and for the greater 
facility of taking bail for parties accused. 

The Marquis of Londonderry opposed 
the clause, and observed that it was under- 
stood the sittings of the commission should 
be from day to day, and that the difficulty 
respecting the taking of bail could not be 
so _— as the hon, member had stated it 
to be. 

Mr. S. Rice said, he had attended every 
court of special commission in his county 
and had found that delays of days, weeks, 
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and in one case a month had taken place. 
Now, as by the present act bail could only 
be taken by the king’s serjeant. who 
should preside, a man against whom, per- 
haps, only a charge of being out of his 
house after a certain hour was brought, 
might be kept without bail for two or 
three weeks. Upon the adoption or rejec- 
tion of the clause dupuited, whether the 
trials should be by the magistrates without 
a jury, or by a jury alone. 

On the question being put, “ that the 
words be there inserted,’ the House 


divided: Ayes, 30. Noes, 139. 
List of the Minority. 
Hutchinson, hon. 
C.H 


Bright, Henry 
Benett, John 
Brougham, H. 
Burdett, sir F. 
Creevy, T. 

Clarke, hon. C. B. 
Denison, W. J. 
Duncannon, visc. 
Ellice, Ed. 
Fitzgibbon, hon. R. 
Fergusson, sir R. C. 
Folkestone, visc. 
Honywood, W. P. 
Hill, lord Arthur 
Hughes, W. L. 
Heron, sir R. 
Hobhouse, J. C. 


James, W. 
Lennard, T. B. 
Lushington, Dr. 
Lambton, J. G. 
Martin, John 
Macdonald, J. 
Madocks, W. A. 
Nugent, lord 
Robinson, sir G. 
Rice, T. 8S. 
Sefton, earl of 
Wood, ald. 
TELLERS, 
Bennet, hon. H. G. 
Wilson, sir R. 


On the motion for going into a com- 
mittee on the Irish Habeas Corpus Sus- 
pension bill, the House divided: Ayes, 
127. Noes, 35. The bill then passed 
through the committee. On the motion, 
that the Irish Insurrection bi!l be read a 
third time, 

Sir F. Burdett expressed a hope that 
ministers, before they passed it, would 
pledge themselves to the Irish nation to 
pursue a conciliatory line of policy in 
future, and not to introduce a bill of 
indemnity, to shelter the outrages which 
might be committed under it. 

Mr. Denman said, that the bill con- 
tained a clause which was equivalent to a 
bill of indemnity. He then proceeded to 
observe upon the precipitancy with which 
the bills were forwarded through the 
House, by which members who expected 
an exposition were taken by surprise. It 
was certainly the first duty of parliament 
to put down insurrection, and repress the 
violence of men who were misled by their 
own passions or those of others; the only 
question was, whether the present mea- 
sures were applicable to the case, or whe- 


ther other measures more effective to that | 
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end and less mischievous to the constitu- 
tion might not be adopted? For his part, 
he had not heard a single argument to 
show that the abulition of the trial by jury 
was called for. On the contrary, the ar- 
gument of the hon. member for Limerick 
was, in his opinion, conclusive against the 
abolition. There wasanother pointto which 
he wished to call the attention of the 
House. The presence of a king’s serjeant 
or king’s counsel was considered by 
the supporters of the bill as calculated 
to neutralize the mischief of placing 
power in the hands of the ordinary 
magistracy; but the phraseology of 
the bill was, that a king’s serjeant, ora 
king’s counsel should preside at the quar- 
ter sessions, ‘if such could be procured.” 
If, therefore, such an individual could 
not be procured, then the magistrates 
would act without the control of any 
legal adviser whatever. Had he been in 
time to propose such an amendment, he 
would have recommended the introduction 
of the words—“ or Barrister of ten years 
standing ;”? by which provision the magis- 
trates would always have had the benefit 
of good legal advice. As to the assistant- 
barrister, as there was only one in each 
county, and as different courts might be 
simultaneously sitting in different parts of 
the same county, some of those courts 
must in that case be necessarily deprived 
of his aid. With respect to the noble 
marquis at the head of the Irish govern- 
ment, he was not disposed to show less 
confidence in that noble individual than 
had been expressed by other hon. mem- 
bers; but he must say, that parliament 
had been left strangely in the dark with 
a, to that noble marquis’s precise 
wishes on the subject. The argument of 
his hon. friends near him had been mis- 
represented, as if they had recommended 
the adoption of martial Jaw in Ireland. 
All that they advised was, that a larger 
military force should be applied to the 
correction of the existing evil. When 
a proposition was made, such as the pre-~ 
sent, attention ought to be paid, first to 
the necessity of the case, next to the ap- 
licability of the means proposed to meet 
it, and lastly to the danger of an abuse 
of those means. To him it appeared, that 
any new legislation on the present occa- 
sion was uncalled for. To what was the 
existing distress in Ireland attribu ed ? 
To two circumstances—namely, that the 
fuel had been washed away, and that the 
crop of potatoes had failed. Had those 
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two unfortunate occurrences not taken | its construction. 
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He considered the 


me it was not probable that any po- , clause of indemnity as monstrous in its 
itical or religious feeling would have dis- nature. It was most material also, that 
turbed the country. Now it appeared to when such powers were givento thejudges, 


him, that, whenever any insurrection was 
divested of all political or religious cha- 
racter, it was precisely the kind which 
ought to be put down by the arm of mi- 
litary power, and that it ought not to be 
made the subject of legislative interference. 
If, however, the present bill must pass, 
he hoped to God that it would prove 
effectual. 

The Attorney-General said, it was agreed 
on all hands, that the state of Ireland was 
such as to require vigorous measures of 
some kind or other. The hon. gentlemen 
Opposite seem to think that the applica- 
tion of an additional military force was 
the best remedy that could be adopted. 
For himself, he thought, that however all 
might deplore the necessity of such a mea- 
sure, the best course was, to renew an 
act from which the most beneficial effects 
had formerly resulted. In answer to that 
part of his learned friend’s speech, in which 

e asserted that several courts of magis- 
tracy might be sitting simultaneously in 
the same county, he begged to refer him 
to the bill, in which he would find that 
only one special session could sit in a 
county at one time. At that session, 
therefore, either a king’s serjeant or a 
king’s counsel, or at least an assistant 
barrister, who must have been six years 
at the bar, would preside, and give to the 
magistrates the benefit of his legal know- 
ledge. As to the question of indemnity, 
the bill gave no greater indemnity than 
the general law in England already in- 
volved. 

Mr. Brougham said, his learned friend 
had stated, that the clause in question gave 
no more protection to the magistrates in 
Ireland than was already given to him by 
the lawin England. If this was the case, 
there could be no harm in leaving out the 
clause altogether. 

The Attorney-General said, that in 
England this power was given to the ma- 
gistrates by aa specific act of parliament ; 
but it was not so in Ireland. 

Mr. Brougham was surprised to hear 
that magistrates in Ireland had been left 
so unprotected as to make this special 
provision necessary. 

Mr. Bright contended, that an act by 
which the constitution was overturned for 
the time, ought to be so worded as to ad- 
mit of no doubt whatever with respect to 


_the people should have no reason to sus- 


pect their purity. It appeared by the bill, 
however, that after the trials of the mi- 
serable wretches who were its objects, the 
lord lieutenant was to issue any sum he 
pleased in payment of the assistant barris- 
ters. Instead of that, the sum ought to 
be fixed; for there ought not to be even 
the slightest suspicion of undue influence. 

The Solicitor-General did not under- 
stand that the government was to provide 
for the attendance of a king’s serjeant, or 
counsel ; but, if he happened to be there, 
he was to preside. If neither was there, 
then the court would be formed by the 
magistrates and the assistant barrister. 
By the constitution of the courts of Ire- 
land, the assistant barrister, in such a case, 
would preside; and, therefore, any fur- 
ther provision on this subject was un- 
necessary. 

The bill was read the third time. Mr. 
S. Rice proposed a clause, ‘“ authorizing 
the king’s counsel or serjeant, and 
assistant barrister, to take bail for offen- 
ces under the act.” The clause was 
rejected. The hon. member then moved 
a clause, ‘ for appointment of justices in 
counties of cities, and counties of towns.” 

The Marquis of Londonderry declared 
his dislike to the principle of creating a 
local magistracy, for a temporary purpose. 

The House divided: Ayes 31. Noes 
110. 


List of the Minority. 


Hume, Joseph 
Honywood, W. P. 
James, W. 
Lambton, J. G. 
Moore, Peter 
Nugent, lord 
Phillips, G. R: 
Robarts, A. 
Robarts, col. 
Ricardo, D. 
Robinson, sir G. 
Smith, W. 
Wyvill, M. 
Wilson, sir R. 
TELLERS, 
Rice, 'T. S. 
Duncannon, vise. 


Bury, vise. 

Bright, H. 
Brougham, H. 
Burdett, sir F. 
Bennet, hon. H. G. 
Barret, S. M. 
Calvert, C. 
Denman, T. 

Ellice, Ed. 
Fergusson, sir R, C. 
Folkestone, visc. 
Hutchinson, hon. C.H. 
Hurst, R. 

Hughes, W. L. 
Hill, lord A. 
Heron, sir Robert 
Hobhouse, J. C: 


Mr. Denman then proposed to omit the 
clause for the indemnity of persons car- 
rying the Act into effect. Upon which 
the House divided: Ayes 30. Noes 109, 
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On the motion, that the bill do pass, the 
House divided. Ayes 109. Noes 28. 


List of the Minority. 


James, W. 
Lambton, J. G. 
Moore, Peter 
Nugent, lord 
Ricardo, D. 
Robinson, sir G. 
Rice, T.S. 
Robarts, A. 
Robarts, col. 
Wood, alderman 
Wyvill, M. 
Wilson, sir Rt. 
Hughes, W. L. TELLERS. 
Hill, lord A. Denman, T. 
Hutchinson, hon.C.II. Bright, H. 
Hume, J. 


Brougham, H. 
Burdett, sir F. 
Barrett, S. M. 
Bennet, hon. H. G. 
Calvert, C. 
Duncannon, vise. 
Ellice, Ed. 
Folkestone, vise. 
Fergusson, sir R. C, 
Heron, sir R. 
Hobhouse, J, C, 
Hurst, Rt. 


On the motion, that the Irish Habeas 
Corpus Suspension bill be read a third 
time, the House divided: Ayes 109. 
Noes 27. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Saturday, February 10. 


STATE oF IRELAND.] The Irish In- 
surrection bill, and also the Irish Habeas 
Corpus Suspension bill, were read a first 
time, after which, a motion, made by the 


earl of Liverpool, for the Suspension of 
the Standing Orders, No. 26, and 105, was 
agreed to. 

The Earl of Liverpool rose, to move 
the second reading of the Irish Insurrec- 


tion bill. It was, he said, with the 
deepest regret, that he came forward to 
state the existence, in any part of the 
United Kingdom, of a state of things 
which required the exercise of the powers 
given by this bill — powers which had 
never been entrusted to the government 
of this part of the British empire, but 
which had unfortunately, on more than 
one occasion, been found necessary in 
Ireland. The measure was founded on 
one which had been formerly adopted ; 
and it was for their lordships to consider, 
whether the bills now before them, or 
something to them, were not 
necessary. ‘The papers on the table con- 
tained the proofs of the necessity of these 
bills. But, were there no papers on their 
lordships table, he should have little diffi- 
culty in showing, from the outline of 
facts, so notorious as those which the state 
of Ireland presented, that their lordships 
were bound to grant to the executive go- 
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vernment the powers conveyed by this 
bill. It was said, that their lordships 
ought to go to the source of the evil, 
and inquire what general remedy could 
be applied. That, of course, was a 
thing most proper to be done; but at a 
future time. When a house was in flames, 
the first object was, to extinguish them ; 
the next, to consider by what means a 
repetition of the conflagration was to be 
prevented. At present, then, their lord- 
ships were called upon to examine, whe- 
ther the extraordinary provisions of the 
measures submitted to them were neces- 
sary for the immediate object of sup- 
pressing insurrection; and whether it 
would be safe to delay the application of 
those, or of some such measures, in order 
to look for a more general remedy. With 
respect to the state of Ireland, he had 
said, on a former occasion, that there 
was nothing political in the nature of the 
present disturbances. This was a fact 
which could not be disputed. The dis- 
orders did not arise from discontent con- 
nected with any popular question, or 
from a spirit of hostility to the govern- 
ment. They had, indeed, no political 
object in view. Their origin appeared 
to be much deeper in the frame of society. 
It was impossible not to see, that the in- 
surrection was one directed solely against 
certain property, and the lives of the 
owners of such property; and that it 
arose, in a great measure, from private 
feuds and dislike to individuals. But 
though it began in private views and in a 
spirit of dissatisfaction against particular 
persons, the spirit had widely diffused 
itself, and was in danger of becoming 
general throughout the country. This, 
then, differed from ordinary insurrec- 
tions, in which, although property might 
suffer, it was only incidentally attacked ; 
its destruction not being the direct object 
of the discontented. On the contrary, 
in the present, the attack was directed 
immediately against the property and the 
lives of persons who were in a higher 
station of society than the assailants. 
When he stated this as a matter of general 
notoriety, as a description of the state of 
things which could not be disputed, there 
could be no doubt in the mind of any 
man, that it was the bounden duty of 
parliament to employ the most prompt 
and effectual means for suppressing the 
disorders. Looking at the outrages 
which had been committed, though those 


of a more aggravated character were con- 
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fined to a particular part of the country, 
it was obvious that their tendency was to 
spread to every other part. This was 
felt in the most remote provinces. The 
insurrection was not, therefore, to be 
considered an ebullition of local dis- 
content, or a disorder confined to par- 
ticular districts : it appeared to be part of 
a connected system, which had its centre 
somewhere, from which it moved, and 
whose object it was, to spread in every 
direction. If the evil were local, or con- 
fined within narrow limits, a partial mea- 
sure might be sufficient; but their lord- 
ships were not to look merely to the spots 
in which it now existed in an aggravated 
state, but its disposition to extend itse!f; 
and when they were satisfied that such 
was its character, they must necessarily 
admit, that the application of a general 
measure was indispensable. There cer- 
tainly was no desire entertained by the 
executive government, either in this 
country or Ireland, to possess any extra- 
ordinary powers, if the effect of the ordi- 
nary exercise of the law could be relied 
on. The Irish government had indeed 
manifested at first a wish that the mea- 
sures resorted to on a former occasion 
should not be renewed. After the dis- 
turbances in autumn last, the first mea- 
sure which government thought of, after 
adopting those military precautions which 
the state of the country required, was, 
to bring some of the offenders to trial. 
This was done, and it was hoped that the 
executions at Limerick would have put 
an end to the disturbances. That ex- 
pectation had been, however, unfortu- 
nately disappointed. The executive go- 
vernment of Ireland came, therefore, for 
an extension of powers, after having 
tried in vain all the ordinary means—after 
having found that the examples which 
were made of some leading offenders had 
not produced the wished-for effect. 
Under these circumstances, he proposed 
to their Jordships that they should pass 
the bills before them. The one first in 
order came recommended to them by the 
consideration, that it was a measure 
sanctioned by experience—that it had 
already been tried and found to answer. 
The object of both was, the immediate 
suppression of the evil. Their lordships 
were not now called upon to grant powers 
the nature of which were unknown, for 
they were the same which it unhappily 
had been necessary to apply to the evil 
heretofore. It had been asserted, that 
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the object which these bills had in view 
might be attained by an extension of the 
military force; but it was plain that, if 
the view he had taken of the nature of 
the evil was correct, an extension of mi- 
litary force would not meet it. With a 
military force, a large body of insurgents 
collected on any given point might be 
put down ; but if there was reason to ex- 
pect that the spirit was extending to other 
parts of the country, and that there was 
danger of its becoming general, then 
no measure could be successful, which 
was not in its nature preventive. It was 
necessary to put down the evil where it 
did exist, and to prevent its springing up 
where its seeds were sown ; and a military 
force was not applicable to these different 
objects. It was not his wish that these 
bills should continue longer in force than 
the state of the country should indis- 
pensably require. But it was said, that 
measures of conciliation ought to accom- 
pany those of severity. It was, however, 
obvious, that the evil must be suppressed, 
before any thing could be proposed in 
the shape of a general remedy. When 
the proper time came for considering the 
state of Ireland, he would not shrink 
from the investigation, nor hesitate to 
give his opinion of the nature of the evil, 
and of the remedies which appeared to 
him practicable. The duty of their lord- 
ships was, however, to adopt some effi- 
cient measures in the first instance. 

The Earl of Blesington said, that had the 
noble earl accompanied his proposition 
to the House by an assurance that the 
bills were proposed on the recommenda- 
tion of the present lord lieutenant of Ire- 
land, he should not be disposed to view 
them with so much jealousy as he did. 
But when the noble earl said, the measures 
were recommended by the executive 
government, it became very coubtful in 
whose advice they originated ; for, if the 
term executive government meant now 
the same thing as it did in the time of the 
duke of Richmond, their lordships would 
have to understand by it the secretary of 
state for the home-department, and the 
Irish secretary. With regard to the con- 
sideration of the state of Ireland at a future 
period, he did not anticipate much advan- 
tage from it. More than twenty years 
had passed since the Union, and the state 
of Ireland had never been properly inves- 
tigated. The great causes of the evil 
were obvious. The imposition of heavy 
burdens, and the misapplication of the 
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ublic money in pensions and sinecures, 
fad a most pernicious influence on the 
country. It was his intention soon to 
move for a list of the pensions granted 
since 1799. ‘Tithes were also a great 
operating cause of discontent, and the 
distillery laws another. When a law 
giving such powers was proposed to be 
passed, it would be well for their lordships 
to consider what the state of the magis- 
tracy was. He objected to the practice 
of choosing for magistrates, chiefly cler- 
gymen and attornies. He hoped the lord 
chancellor would strictly examine the roll 
of magistrates, and ascertain whether they 
were persons capable of discharging their 
functions, with such additional powers as 
were given by these bills. Ministers were 
doubtless anxious to protect the lives and 
properties of individuals, but he expected 
no effectual remedy from any measures of 
theirs. 

Lord King thought it highly proper 
that the bill undergo 
cation. If passed in its present state, 
parliament would probably have no oppor- 
tunity of reconsidering it before June or 
July ; atime when it was known to every 
person, how thin an attendance there was 
even upon the most important question. 
He should therefore propose, in the com- 
mittee, to limit the duration of the bill to 
the 15th of March, which would be six 
weeks, in place of six months. It should 
be recollected, that this bill had its origin 
in the Irish parliament, the conduct of 
which, in its mischievous mode of legisla- 
ting for the country, was one of the argu- 
ments urged in support of the Union. 

Lord Calthorpe said, that feeling the 
strongest objection to the bills on consti- 
tutional grounds, he thought it his duty 
to explain the reasons which induced him 
not to oppose them at present. With 
respect to the noble marquis who recom- 
mended, it was said, the adoption of some 
strong measures, he was quite willing to 
attribute to his recommendation all the 
authority it deserved. He thought, how- 
ever, that the subject for their lordships’ 
consideration was rather the particular 
nature of the facts and disturbances on 
which these bills were grounded, than the 
particular measure recommended by the 
executive government of Ireland. It was 
upon the horrible and revolting nature of 
these facts, and upon this alone, that the 
measures could, in his view of them, be 
supported. In the dispatches upon the 
table, he saw nothing wanting of those 
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symptoms which threatened imminent 
danger, unless the evil were put a stop to 
by some speedy and efficacious measures. 
One circumstance peculiarly alarming in 
the present rebellion was, that none of the 
causes assigned for previous rebellions in 
Ireland couldaccountforit. Theeventsnow 
passing discovered a diseased, frightfully 
diseased state of society inthat country, ari- 
sing from circumstances not susceptible, he 
believed, of immediate remedy. It was on 
these grounds he thought strong measures 
necessary. He was not prepared tosay that 
those now proposed were the very best; 
but the insurrection bill had this claim to 
support—that it had been tried before, 
and found efficacious. He felt no hesita- 
tion in intrusting to the executive autho- 
rity in Ireland the application of the mea- 
sure proposed. The noble earl opposite 
admitted the necessity of some inquir 
into the state of Ireland, and gave their 
lordships reason to hope that it would be 
entered into when the disturbances were 
ut down. Without some such assurance, 
e certainly should not have so easily 
acquiesced in the proposed measures. He 
was the more inclined to come to a vote 
in favour of the proposed measures, when 
he recollected that declaration, so truly 
royal, which had been made in the memo- 
rable document issued in consequence of 


his majesty’s visit to Ireland. He believed 
that the same spirit which dictated that 
letter would influence the execution of 


these measures; and impressed with 
that conviction, he gave his vote for the 
motion. 

The Earl of Darnley said, that if he 
could abstain from giving his opposition 
to the proposed measures, it would be from 
his willingness to repose confidence in the 
present government of Ireland; but the 
circumstances of the present case preclu- 
ded him from suffering the opportunity to 
pass without declaring his dissent from 
the proposition. It was now several 
months since a spirit of Insurrection had 
burst forth in Ireland. The government 
saw it increasing, and yet proposed no 
measures for its suppression, until they 
came forward, in the extremity of rigour, 
with these severe and unconstitutional 
bills. Then parliament were told, that no 
time was to be lost, and that the necessity 
for the bills was so urgent, they must be 
passed without the smallest delay. With 
reference to the papers on the table, it 
appeared to him that the great mass of 
insubordination which had assumed the 
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shape of insurrection, was almost exclu- 
sively confined to the county of Cork. 
These papers might furnish ground for the 
application of martial law in that part of 
the country ; but he did not see how the 
same rigour could be necessary elsewhere.” 
The House would bear in mind, that, by 
the proposed measures, they were about 
to vest in the discretion of the magistrac 

of |reland a tremendous power, With all 
due deference towards the Irish magistracy, 
he might speak of them as connected with 
topics which were notorious to the world. 
The state of society in Ireland was unfortu- 
nately so convulsed by petty distinctions, 
that it was unsafe to confide extreme power 
in the hands of any individuals however 
respectable. These bills conferred a power 
upon the magistracy of inflicting seven 
years transportation, without the interven- 
tion of a jury; and that sentence might be 
inflicted for being found in a public-house 
or out at night, between the hours of sun- 
set and sun-rise. It was said, that these 
measures were called for, to satisfy the 
views of the noble marquis at the head of 
the Irish government. He saw no proof 
of this in the papers on the table. He 
was ready to confer adequate powers upon 
the lord lieutenant to meet the present 
crisis: but let them be plainly and avow- 
edly called for. In the present excesses 
of a part of the Irish population, there 
was much more to commiserate than to 
punish. But his majesty’s ministers said 
this was not the time to consider grievan- 
ces. He entertained a different opinion, 
and felt that no time was more applicable 
to ascertain the cause of this great disor- 
ganization. ‘The delay of ministers was, 
he repeated, highly censurable. Two 


months had elapsed since he forwarded to | 


the noble lord (Sidmouth) a petition to 
the king from a number of Irish gentlemen 
who had assembled at the Thatched-house 
tavern, and who prayed that parliament 
might be immediately convened to con- 
sider the situation of Ireland. The visit of 
the king to Ireland had been alluded to, 
and he hoped it would, in its consequences, 
prove as auspicious as it had been stated 
to be in the royal Speech. The existence 
of great evils in the state of Ireland could 
not be doubted. They were attributable 
to a variety of causes, and their origin 
might be traced to the earliest date of 
British connexion with that unfortunate 
country. Instead of promoting civilization, 
as England had done in all her colonies, 
she had, in that unhappy country, adopted 
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no principle but that of severe coercion, 
and ages of division and bloodshed had 
followed. He implored the government 
to retrace their steps. Let the odious 
distinctions which separated large classes 
of the people in that unfortunats country 
be removed, and a dominion of affection 
be substituted for a government of the 
sword, 

The Marquis Camden expressed his 
hope that the present bill would pass. 
He was one of those who, in supporting 
the measure, thought it had not been too 
soon brought forward. He was quite per- 
suaded that, in the present situation of 
Ireland, measures of this kind, however 
painful, were absolutely necessary. The 
noble marquis recited the provisions of the 
bill, and dwelt on the security against the 
abuse of power which was furnished by 
connecting a king’s serjeant and barrister 
of eminence with the local magistracy in 
the administration of the act. He thought 
this provision obviated the objections 
which were felt against the original con- 
struction of the bill. Parliament were 
bound to give the utmost energy to the 
government of Ireland, in order to put 
down an extensive spirit of insurrection. 
He agreed that the state of that country 
ought to receive the consideration of the 
legislature, and hoped that the subject 
would be introduced in a calm and dis- 
passionate manner, unmixed with irritable 
topics which might defeat the purposes of 
candid inquiry. 

Lord Ellenborough said, that whilst 
their lordships were about to pass these 
very severe laws against Ireland, he hoped 
they would not dismiss from their minds 
the absolute necessity, at a very early 
period, of taking the state of that country 
into their consideration. He was willing 
to assist them in putting out the flame; 
but it was their most sacred duty—a duty 
which could be no longer delayed without 
the greatest criminality—to adopt wise 
and healing measures with respect to that 
country, in order to prevent the recur- 
rence of evils which they all deplored. 
He gave his vote in favour of the present 
measures with the greatest pain: he had 
read with the utmost attention the papers 
on their table; and, until he had read 
them, he did not think it was possible that 
the marquis Wellesley could have taken 
up eighteen pages, detailing acts of vio- 
lence and outrage, without expressing a 
single opinion on the state of the country, 
or the. causes which had produced those 
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lamentable events. Disappointed in that 
quarter, he had hoped that the noble 
earl who introduced the present measures, 
would have made some satisfactory 
statement to the House: he had hoped to 
have heard from him some decided opinion 
on the state of Ireland, and the intentions 
of ministers with respect to the future go- 
vernment of that country; but in all these 
expectations, he regretted to say, he had 
been altogether disappointed. He would 
give his support to the bill, because he 
felt the necessity of it: but he could as- 
sure their lordships, that it was impossible 
for him to describe the pain he felt in be- 
ing obliged to sanction a measure of such 
severity. For the wretchedness of the 
Irish people, he felt the utmost commi- 
seration ; but rebellion was not to be tri- 
fled with—it must be put down, and put 
down by the sword ; a military force in that 
country was absolutely necessary, and 
here he begged to say, that he could not 
suppress his utter astonishment, on read- 
ing a paragraph in one of the papers on 
the table. Here the noble lord read the 
following paragraph from a memorial of 
the magistrates of the Southern district of 
the county of Cork to the marquis Wel- 
lesley —* From Clonakilty where there is 
a yeomanry corps on duty, to Skibbereen 
where there is a subaltern and sixteen 


men, of a regiment of infantry, a distance 
of 16 miles, with a crowded population, 


there are about six police men. From 
Skibbereen to Crookhaven, a distance of 
twenty four miles, equally populous, there 
may be perhaps eight police men, an es- 
tablishment wholly inadequate to the or- 
dinary duties of civil constables, much 
less to the suppression of formidable in- 
surrection. In fact, the whole district may 
be said to be in a defenceless state. These 
disturbances broke out last autumn. 
Every day they had become more 
desperate and alarming. What had 
_ munisters been doing ever since? How 
did it happen that they left a space of 
forty miles of the most disturbed part 
of Ireland to be defended by forty men ? 
It was Indicrous to pass the present bills, 
or even bills of a more severe description 
—it was idle to establish military law itself, 
unless government sent with the law a 
strong military force. It would be neces- 
sary, he feared, to station a military force 
in that country, not forashort period, but 
for successive years, in order to prevent 
the possible recurrence of those desperate 


and disgraceful outrages, which it was 
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now the first duty of the legislature to put 
down. ‘They were not of a transitory 
nature; they proceeded from causes which 
were still in operation ; they were pos- 
sessed of an elasticity which drove them 
forward with increased violence, when the 
depressing force was removed. He would 
again entreat of ministers to consider the 
situation of Ireland; the grievances un- 
der which that country labours ; and the 
causes which produced the public distur- 
bances. He hoped that the noble marquis 
at the head of the Irish government would 
not content himself with the mere ex- 
ercise of those extraordinary and uncon- 
stitutional powers with which the present 
measures would arm him. He trusted 
that his active and comprehensive mind 
would be exerted to sound the depths of 
the grievances and miseries of his native 
country. If he should fail to do so, he 
(Lord E.) could not continue the con- 
fidence which he was at present disposed 
to repose in him. The present moment 
was not the time to go into a detail of the 
grievances of Ireland. A. better oppor- 
tunity would, he hoped, speedily present 
itself. The bill which was before their 
lordships last year he never considered as 
thesole remedy. If passed to-morrow, it 
wouldnot, he believed, havea sensible effect 
on the state of Ireland. He had never 
considered it a cure for all her distresses ; 
but he must ever consider that measure 
as the basis of other measures for her 
amelioration. With that convictionstrongly 
on his mind, he had always supported the 
principle of that bill, and he always would 
support it. There were other grievances 
which demanded immediate redress. The 
situation of the country, with respect to 
the tithe system, called for immediate 
consideration. It formed a subject of in- 
quiry too prominent to be longer over- 
looked. He would say, that there was 
no measure which the wisdom, or jus- 
tice, or humanity of parliament could 
devise, more necessary in itself, more 
likely to remove the discontent of Ire- 
land, or one which would be hailed by 
the suffering population of that land with 
so much joy and thankfulness, as a revision 
of the tithe system. He was aware that 
the measure was one of great difficulty, 
but he knew also that it was one which 
was expected by suffering millions; he 
knew that it was necessary, and that it 
was not impossible. Feeling these senti~ 
ments strongly, he called upon ministers, 
as they valued the tranquillity of the coun- 
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try, to bring forward without delay a 
measure of that nature; for in common 
with every man who knew any thing of 
the situation of Ireland, he was convinced 
that that could alone remove the discon- 
tent. of Ireland. For the present, he 
should only repeat, the pain it gave him 
to be obliged to support the present mea- 
sures. Once more he would implore of 
ministers to bring the state ef Ireland 
under the immediate considexation of par- 
liament, with a view to the adoption of 
measures of melioration and redress. 
Lord Jedesdale declared his opinion in 
favour of the proposed bills, in order to 
put down insurrection in Ireland. A 
good deal had been said respecting the 
character of the magistracy of that coun- 
try. When he was chancellor of Ireland, 
he had taken considerable pains to induce 
the most respectable persons in that coun- 
try to belong to the local magistracy. 
Their answer almost always was, that they 
should not hesitate to accept the office, if 
they could secure the support and co-ope- 
ration of the great owners of property in 
the country ; but it was only in a few in- 
stances he could prevail upon them to act. 
Under such circumstances, the only thing 
which the government could do was, to 
take the magistracy as they could find 
them, and to frame them accordingly. 
The present insurrection was not mixed 
up with religion or politics, but was di- 
rected against the old established law of 
the land. The great evil of Ireland was, 
that she never had been made duly ame- 
nable to the laws. Sir John Davies, the 
Irish attorney-general in the time of 
James the first., had said, that all were 
in fault in Ireland; the high and 
the low, the rich and the poor; and 
so it had remained to the present day. 
He knew that too great a spirit of dis- 
obedience prevailed, and that too many 
were found to take advantage of its ex- 
istence to promote their own peculiar ends. 
The first thing to be done was, to render 
all in Ireland obedient to the law, the 
high and the low, the rich and the poor. 
Let no man, however high, dare to evade 
the law with impunity: let no man, how- 
ever poor and humble, feel that he was 
without its equal protection; then the 
people of Ireland would be found as obe- 
dient as any other people were, who knew 
they enjoyed the equal protection of the 
Jaw. He had found them, in his inter- 
course with them, a people most sensible 
of kindness and attention. 
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that if the government could effect a full, 
fair, and firm administration of the laws, 
the most salutary consequences would re~ 
sult. If their lurdships referred to the 
past history of that unfortunate country, 
they would find that those who were sent 
over from this country, had done nothing 
to improve the condition of the people in- 
trusted to their charge. <A farmer in the 
North Riding of Yorkshire had once 
pointed with pride to the protection af- 
forded him by a bench of 200 magistrates. 
Where was the man in Ireland who could 
exult in the same reference? On the 
subject of education he must say, that the 
great body of the people in Ireland took 
too little pains with the education of their 
children in early youth. There were many 
measures of internal regulation, the adop- 
tion of which would be most advantageous 
to Ireland. among these were better re- 
gulations in the leasing of lands. ‘There 
were often five or six intermediate tenants 
between the owner and occupier : in one 
case he had recommended to a friend the 
abolition of five of them, and his pro~ 
perty had been much improved in con- 
sequence. In the manner of recovering 
lands some improvements might be intro- 
duced to assimilate the practice to that 
prevaling in England. In Ireland the land- 
lord was injured, and the tenant ruined, 
by the present process. As tothe noble 
marquis at the head of the Irish govern- 
ment, so far from thinking him culpable 
for not early committing his responsibility 
in proposing remedial measures, he should 
have held him up as rash and indiscreet 
if he had proposed any plan in the present 
confused state of Ireland, and at the mo- 
ment of his landing. 

Lord Holland agreed entirely with his 
noble friends near him, as to the charac- 
ter of the proposed measures. He ap- 
preciated the feelings of the noble lord 
(Ellenborough) who had expressed the 
pain it gave him to vote for these bills ; 
and, though he also concurred in much of 


‘what had fallen from the learned lord 
_who had spoken last, he could not refrain 
from expressing his surprise, that he 
should have given his vote unhesitatingly 
for measures of this description. With 
more generous compassion for the people 
of Ireland, did the other noble lord con- 
fess the pain given by a vote wrung from 
him by hard necessity. He honoured 
that noble lord’s motives, concurred in 
his feelings, and, if he could think with 
him that the proposed bill was calculated 


He repeated, 
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to remedy the existing disorders in Ire- 


land, he, too, would support it with his _ 


vote—a vote that he could, as an Eng- 
lishman, only yield to hard and cruel ne- 


cessity. Arbitrary and unconstitutional 


as this authority was—difficult as it 
would be under any circumstances to 
wrest his consent for its enactment—yet 
he confessed he had not come to the de- 
termination to vote against it, without 
considerable reflection, and some painful 
hesitation. He did not deny the exist- 
ence of a spirit of insurrection and law- 
Jess violence in Ireland, and that it must 
be met by force. He was not only ready 
to acknowledge, that the papers on their 
tableconvinced him of the necessity of im- 
mediately reducing the evil, but he was 
also ready to acknowledge that some ad- 
ditional law was necessary to reduce it. 
He was ready also to acknowledge, that 
to the recommendation of the noble mare 
quis then at the head of the Irish govern- 
ment he would bow, as far as was consist- 
ent with a conscientious discharge of 
duty. _ He was likewise ready to acknow- 
iedge that, without having either much 
political knowledge of, or much personal 
acquaintance with, that distinguished cha- 
racter, there was no man to whom he 


would more willingly commit extraordi- 
nary powers. It was not to swell a pe- 


riod or to found any argument hereafter 
upon it, that he bestowed this praise 
upon the noble marquis. Though on 
some points he had differed from, and on 
others agreed with, that noble personage 
in political sentiment, it was only justice 
to state, that he had never entertained 
but one opinion with regard to his ta- 
lents, energy, liberality, and integrity. 
That opinion had not been shaken by an 

discussion which he had yet heard; and 
he trusted that it would not be shaken 
by any part of the noble marquis’s con- 
duct in his new administration. Nay, he 
was not sure that he might not have voted 
for the passing of these bills, if the noble 
earl opposite had shown their lordships a 
single sentence from the dispatches of the 
noble marquis calling for the enactment 
of such powerful measures. The noble 
earl, however, had not afforded them the 
slightest evidence of such being the 
wishes of the noble marquis. Now, in 
such a case, their lordships were bound 
to exercise a judgment founded upon the 
evidence submitted to their consideration; 
and, exercising such a judgment, he felt 
convinced, that the noble earl asked fora 
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‘remedy that was not adapted to the exi- 
gency of the case, or to the nature of the 
complaint. A noble lord had said, that 
_when a house was on fire, it was the first 
duty of the inhabitants to extinguish the 
flames. So, with regard to the measures 
“now proposed for the tranquillizing of 
Ireland, he should say to ministers, “ [tis 
your duty to restore that country to 
| state of peace and order: you ere now 
| proposing most rigid and severe measures 
to effect that object; be it so—but it was 
your duty to have provided means, if 
not to have prevented the existence, at 
least to have retarded the progress on its 
first appearance, of that spirit of discon- 
tent which is aiming at the destruction of 
the whole fabric of public security.” Now, 
when he looked at the papers on their 
table, he could not help observing, that a 
want of military force and of physical 
strength had occasioned the calamities 
which were now devastating Ireland ; and 
that such a want of military force—a 
want for which the government was to 
blame—was at present the principal evil 
under which that unfortunate country 
was labouring. Their lordships would 
find from the documents on their table, 
that wherever there was no military force 
or only an inadequate military force, the 
disturbances were daily increasing in 
number and violence, and gradually as- 
suming the character of insurrection and 
rebellion. There was not, indeed, any 
very strong inference to be deduced from 
that circumstance ; but, if it appeared, as 
it did appear, that wherever an adequate 
military force was stationed, there the 
disturbances had been put down imme- 
diately, and had subsequently disappeared 
altogether, it followed that as a want of 
military force had encouraged, so a sup- 
ply of it had extinguished the flames of 
insurrection. It was obvious from these 
papers, that wherever an adequate mili- 
tary force was stationed, no such domi- 
ciliary visits as the bill under discussion 
authorized magistrates to make, were 
either necessary or useful; and it 
was almost equally clear, that the other 
part of the bill which gave magis- 
trates the power of arresting suspicious 
individuals, where no military force was 
at hand to support them in making the 
arrest, could not prevent misled indivi- 
duals from resorting to their present un- 
justifiable conduct. Let the house, too, 
recollect the situation in which the ma- 
gistrates confessed themselves to be 
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placed. They stated, that their physical , gistracy. From that contest the magis- 
strength was not equal to encounter the tracy had come out unsuccessful; and it 
evils by which they were at present sur- was at that very moment when they were 
rounded. Now, when by this act, an in- animated by resentment (and, admitting 
dividual could be condemned without even that it was a just resentment, still it 
either judge or jury—for to talk of the was a good ground for disqualifying them 
advantage of having a king’s counsel to to act as judges), that they were to be 
sit with the magistrates was mere hypo-  intrusted with arbitrary and discretionary 
critical cant, inasmuch as by having a power. Upon these principles, of all the 
right to dispense with the * probi et le- | persons intrusted with power, the magis- 


gales homines” of the county they had a 
power which was contrary to the very | 
existence of a constitutional judge—was | 
their situation likely to be improved? | 
The magistrate might indeed go with | 
the yeomanry in quest of any person who 
was suspected of being in league with the 
insurgents ; but was it likely that that per- 
son would give himself up with greater 
readiness to the strong arm of power, now 
that the severity of the punishment was 
increased and the chance of escaping the 
gtipe of the law was diminished, than he 
would have done when the punishment 
was comparatively mild, and the chances 
of his acquittal incomparably greater? 
This appeared to him to be a strong 
objection against the competency of the 
measures under discussion to accom- 
plish the end proposed; but, leaving 
it out of consideration for a while, he 
should object to them on account of the 
Jiability to abuse of the powers which 
they gave. He should not fatigue the 
House by showing that it was the duty of 
parliament to take it as a fundamental 
maxim, that all power was liable to abuse: 
he should content himself with proving 
that the power conferred by this act was 
peculiarly liable to it. Indeed, that was a 
point which it was almost impossible to 
deny, when the character of the persons 
to whom it was to be intrusted—and here 
he did not allude to the executive go- 
vernment of Ireland—was taken into con- 
sideration, as also the circumstances of the 
country, and the peculiar condition of its 
unfortunate peasantry. In the first place 
the very circumstances which led to the 
necessity of passing an Insurrection act, 
supposing such an act to be necessary, 
rendered the particular persons who were 
to exercise its powers more likely than 
they otherwise would be, to abuse their 
authority. What was the nature of those 
circumstances? It was shortly this—that 
there had been a contest between the ma- 
gistracy and the people—a contest against 
the law on the part of the people, and in 
support of the law on the part of the ma- 


trates were the mostlikely to abuseit. If the 
positions which he had just laid down were 
true as regarded the magistracy of every 
country, he could not say that they were 
less true as regarded the magistracy of 
Ireland. The noble lord had indeed told 
them, that in passing the Insurrection act 
they were not passing a new law: that 
they were acquainted with its nature, and 
had had experience of its effects. Yes, 
they did know its nature—they were ac- 
quainted with its effects; and, unfortu- 
nately, there were but few of them who 
had not heard tales, and well-attested 
tales too, of the cruelties and oppressions 
which had been practised under it. Did 
any man doubt the veracity of those 
tales? Then let him go to the records of 
the tribunals of Ireland, and he would 
find them enrolled there in characters 
which admitted of no dispute. God for- 
bid that he should revive these tales to 
gall an unfortunate but high-spirited na- 
tion! Yet this he would say, that the 
atrocities which had been formerly per- 
petrated under the Insurrection act, made 
him recoil from it with a mixed feeling of 
disgust, horror, and indignation. The 
noble lord had, however, said, that the 
result of ithad been, to produce good when- 
ever it was enacted. From such language 
their lordships would naturally suppose, 
that whenever any rebellion took place in 
Ireland, this law was immediately passed to 
repress it, and that as soon as it had pro- 
duced that effect it was suffered to expire. 
But, were their lordships so ignorant of 
the history of their own times, as to be- 
lieve this to be the case? No, they 
could not be so; they must know that 
this law had been first passed in 1796, 
and that it had remained in force till— 
he begged their lordships’ pardon—it did 
not remain in force, for all law was sus- 
pended, and a government, which all 
writers upon government had described as 
of the very worst species, a democracy of 
tyrants, was established in its stead in 
Ireland, from 1796 to 1804. But, when 
the Insurrection act was then suffered to 
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expire, their lordships might perhaps 
suppose that halcyon days began to shine 
on that unfortunate country, and that 
those who were entrusted with its admi- 
nistration began seriously to examine into 
the causes of its distress, and into the 
best means of removing them. No such 
thing: three years did not elapse before 
the measures which had repressed the 
evils caused the people to break out once 
more into acts of retaliatory outrage. In 
1807, the Insurrection act was passed 
again, and existed for two or three years 
from that period. A noble lord, who at 
that time was a member of the opposite 
government, much to his own honour, 
went down to the House of Commons, 
in which he then had a seat, to move its 
repeal two or three months before it ex- 
pired, on the ground of its not being ne- 
cessary to continue it any longer. Did 
the noble lord mean to say, that even 
then, after wading so long through a 
Stormy sea of cruelty and oppression, 
the Irish nation had at last attained the 
shores of peace and harmony? Nc: the 
Statute-book answered the question in thie 
negative; for it showed that the act in 
question was again passed, in conse- 
quence of the evils which it had repressed 
breaking forth with renewed activity. 
Again it was suffered to expire, and again, 
after a temporary cessation, the system 
of violence and outrage, which it had been 
passed to put down, forced itself upon the 
notice of the country. It was now pro- 
posed to apply the same remedy to it as 
before; but to that application he could 
not consent, on account of the evils 
which the continued repetition of it was 
calculated before long to create. It was 
calculated to produce two results, and of 
those results he could not tell which would 
be the most pernicious. In the first place, 
it would inure the judges and magistrates 
of the land to the exercise of extraor- 
dinary powers; and, in the second, by 
inuring them to such powers, it would 
teach the people to consider them as 
tyrants and natural enemies. Such a 
state of things would naturally lead to 
outrage on the one side, and to tyrannical 
conduct on the other. Besides these evil 
consequences, it would also lead to ano- 
ther. The most upright magistrate could 
not help feeling at times the convenience 
to himself, and, as he would think, to the 
state, of the extraordinary powers in- 
trusted to him; and consequently, on 
referring to the ordinary laws of the land, 
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and to the restrictions with which they 
guarded the life and liberty of the subject, 
he would see with a more acute eye the 
obstacles which they sometimes afforded 
to the detection and conviction of cri- 
minals, and would wish, in forgetfulness 
of the protection which those obstacles 
afforded on other occasions against per- 
sonal outrage and oppression, to see them 
entirely abrogated. But, if such an effect 
was likely to be produced on the mind of 
a good magistrate, what was likely to be 
the effect on the mind of a bad one? 
Would it not be to instigate him to involve 
the country in disturbance, in order that 
he might be armed with excessive power 
to accomplish, under the shadow of the 
law, any of his own base and sinister pur- 
poses ?>—It was observed by the last noble 
lord, that no obedience to, or respect for, 
the law, was to be found in Ireland—a 
remark which he said applied not only to 
the low and poor, but to all classes and 
ranks of society. Now, that want of 
obedience to the law and respect for its 
ordinances he (lord H.) declared to be 
the chief cause of all the misery which 
had so long been devastating Ireland. 
For, what was the lesson taught by the 
practical administration of law in that 
country? Why, that the laws were good, 
and merited attention in times of peace 
and tranquillity, when no laws were 
wanted; but that in times of difficulty 
and danger, when it was most necessary 
to execute them fairly, they might be 
obeyed or not, as pleased the will of those 
who administered them. The consequence 
was, that the peasantry, who frequently 
received injuries from that very quarter 
which was bound to protect them from 
injuries, said to the magistracy, ‘ We, 
too, will take the law into our own hands; 
we, too, will act on a system of lawless 
force; we will seek redress of our griev- 
ances from you, in the same manner that 
you seek redress of your grievances from 
us: we will worship the same Moloch of 
violence to which you yourselves have so 
often sacrificed.” Could any man be 
weak enough to suppose that conduct 
founded upon such principles would not 
reproduce corresponding violence among 
the magistracy ? There always had been, 
and there always would be, individuals of 
that body ready to assert, that the violent 
measures to which they persuaded the go- 
vernment to resort were rendered neces- 
sary, not by the re-action which they oc- 
casioned, but by the discontent and dis- 
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affection which existed among the lower 
orders of their countrymen. Indeed, it 
was too often their interest to have their 
immediate neighbourhood represented to 
government as disturbed, if they did not 
absolutely render it so by indulging their 
own licentious and iniquitous passions ; 


_ for then each of them could strut about 


as the tyrant of his district ; then every 
petty Midas could swell himself into an 
importance to which neither bis rank nor 
his talent gave him any claim, and could 
thus, from the augmentation of their ma- 
gisterial powers, spread terror and dismay 
amongst all those who did not yield in- 
stant obedience to their high behests. 
He did not pretend to advocate the po- 
licy of placing Ireland under martial law ; 
but, in contrasting one severe measure 
with another, he might be permitted to 
express his conviction, that even the pro- 
clamation of martial law would be pro- 
ductive of less mischief to Ireland, than 
the enactment of laws like the present. 
If a magistrate were to know, that when- 
ever his district became agitated, an over- 
whelming military force would be sent 
into it, that would sink him into insigni- 
ficance as well as the wretch whom he 
persecuted; and if he were to find that 
upon such occasions the excesses of: his 
own partisans were punished with the 
same severity as those of the deluded 
creatures to whom they were opposed, 
he would redouble his diligence to pre- 
vent such an evil from falling upon him 
and the district with which he was con- 
nected ; he would pause a little before he 
called for the rigour of severe and revo- 
lutionary laws (for revolutionary thesg 
laws certainly were), because the weight 
of them would press on his own head as 
heavily as upon the head of those whom 
he was now in the custom of insulting 
and oppressing. Such would be the feel- 
ings and conduct of the magistrates, in 
the case which he had supposed; but, 
very different were their feelings and con- 
duct under the existing state of things. 
He did not know much of the internal 
administration of the affairs of Ireland; 
but he believed that he was not stating 
more than facts justified him in stating, 
when he said that eight or nine months 
had neverelapsed since the Union, without 
a number of the magistrates calling upon 
government to put the Insurrection act in 
force. No sooner did a lord lieutenant 
set his foot in Ireland, than he was in- 
volved in a multitude of intrigues and 
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cabals, of which the sole object was, to 
obtain the execution of that harsh and 
unconstitutional measure. He was sur- 
rounded by a faction, which, considering 
the government as its property, studied 
his character, in order to turn the defects 
of it to their own advantage. If he was 
a timid man, they attempted to frighten 
him into their views: if he was a spirited 
man, they endeavoured to win him to 
their side by putting him on his mettle. 
Indeed, no expedient was left untried to 
get him into their power, and a corres- 
pondence was opened with him by this 
immense faction, which extended itself 
through every part of Ireland, of which 
the sole drift was, to have the provisions 
of the Insurrection act carried into full 
effect.—A fter detailing the mischief which 
such a state of society was almost certain 
to generate, the noble lord said, there 
was one other subject, on which he could 
not refrain from making a few remarks. 
The subject to which he alluded was, the 
necessity of accompanying these laws of 
coercion with some measures of redress. 
There should, at Jeast, be some pledge 
given by the members of administration 
that they would apply their attention to 
the mitigation of those grievances which 
every now and then were producing such 
violent paroxyms of rage and indignation 
in the minds of the people of Ireland. 
Among the other defects of the measure 
then under discussion, it was not the 
least, that it would render it still more 
difficult than it was at present to con- 
ciliate the spirit of its inhabitants—that 
it would act as an additional bar to their 
improvement, at the same time that it 
would not be sufficient to effect the pur- 
pose for which it was intended. When 
he said that the bill was insufficient for 
its purpose, he did not mean to say, that 
in a few months Ireland might not be 
more tranquil than it was at present: 
he had no doubt that it would be so, 
for the length of the days and the 
lightness of the nights would of them- 
selves prevent many of the outrages 
now complained of. What he meant to 
say was this—-that the bill would not era- 
dicate the causes of the disturbances. 
Before their lordships proceeded to pass 
new restrictive laws for the government of 
Ireland, they ought, he would not say to 
grant Catholic emancipation, but to give 
a pledge that they were prepared to take 
that subject into their immediate con- 
sideration. If such a pledge were not 
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iven, apparent tranquillity might be 
“3 this bill for but it 
would not be long before their lordships 
would find, that all the symptoms of the 
resent disease would break out with re- 
doubled violence. Disturbance and riot 
would soon swell up into rebellion; and 
the insurrection would assume the aspect 
of a political and religious warfare. In 
the case of their neighbours, ministers 
could see clearly how such achange might 
be effected. When the persecution of the 
Protestants took place in the South of 
France, it was said to be the persecution 
of the followers of Buonaparte, and to- 
tally unconnected with any religious ani- 
mosities. To whom, however, were the 
extraordinary powers, necessary to put 
down the disturbances, entrusted? To 
Catholics, who had their feelings irritated 
against the Protestants by the contest in 
which they had been engaged with them. 


The noble earl opposite smiled at the re- 
mark he had just made, as if it applied | 
only to the Catholic. He, however, was | 


of opinion that it applied to human nature. | 
What did these Catholics say? Why, 
‘the man is a Protestant ; he is, there- 
fore, a friend of Buonaparte, and there- 
fore our arbitrary power may very fairly be 


exercised against him.” Might not similar 
language, under a state of things almost 
similar, be used by some of the Protestant 
magistracy in Ireland? The man is a 
Catholic, and therefore a friend to riot and 
disturbance: and therefore a proper sub- 
ject for the powers with which we are in- 
trusted.” If such a spirit was to direct 
the proceedings of the Irish magistrates, 
the riots, he would repeat, would soon 
be converted into a religious war. It 
would be a war of persecution on the one 
hand, and of religious enthusiasm on the 
other. The nobleearl had, however, thought 
proper to inform them, that the causes 
of these disorders were not political. « In 
these paroxysms of disease,” said the 
noble earl, “I give you remedies un- 
pleasant to the palate; but do not, on 
that account, suppose that I am a quack; 
no, I have had a regular education, and I 
draw my skill in physic from long stud 

and experience. ‘The disease under whic 

you are suffering is of an organic nature, 
and requires all the exertions of the faculty 
to remove or eradicate.” Why, this was 
an extraordinary discovery indeed; the 
physician had been feeling the pulse of 
the patient for many years, and had never 
before said one word regarding this or- 
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ganic disease under which he was said to 
labour. But, had the patient himself 
never told his medical adviser about this 
organic disease; or had his friends been 
equally silent with respect to it? Oh 
dear, no; quite the reverse! One of 
them, a noble duke (Buckingham) who 
had lately received an elevation to the 
highest rank of the peerage, had specifi- 
cally brought the subject under the con- 
sideration of this great state-physician, 
and the latter had treated it with ineffable 
contempt. A noble friend of his (earl 
Fitzwilliam) for whom it was impossible 
for him to express all the respect he felt, 
who had not been elevated a step in the 
peerage, but who was universally loved 
and venerated, had also brought forward 
a similar proposition; but that, as well as 
the other, had been scornfully dismissed. 
The noble earl opposite had neglected the 
disorder, till it was almost beyond his 
power to administer a remedy ; but as he 
at length allowed that there was “ some- 
thing rotten in the state of Denmark,” he 
(lord H.) expected a pledge that some- 
thing would be done to remove it. It was 
preposterous to say that such pledge 
ought not to be given. The removal of 
Catholic disabilities, a measure which he 
had the honour of proposing twenty two 
years ago in that House, might not indeed 
be right; but it was utterly impossible that 
any government could discharge its duty 
to the people of Ireland, who excluded 
the question from their consideration, or 
to the people of England, to whom they 
said the Irish were labouring under a 
chronic as well as organic disease. The 
question of tithes was also an important 
question, and was connected with a system 
that created universal disgust and dissatis- 
faction in Ireland: and why so? Be- 
cause they were paid to support a religion 
in which those who paid them did not be- 
lieve. Whenever this was mentioned 
in the consultation of physicians, as one 
of the causes of the distemper, mum was 
the word immediately ; ‘* You may men- 
tion that in private as much as you like ; 
but not a word of it in the public consul- 
tation : it is too delicate a subject to have 
it rashly handled !” It was a subject, how- 
ever, so intimately connected with the 
other great question to which he had al- 
luded, that he could not help referring, 
with some degree of disgust and indigna- 
tion, to the compact which at present ex- 
isted in the cabinet to prevent Catholic 
emancipation from being carried, “ We 
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agree,” said some of its leading members, 
** with what is said on both sides of the 
House, as to the importance of granting 
the Catholics this boon ; but if we press 
it on our colleagues, we shall dissolve our 
cabinet. It is, therefore, better for us to 
keep office, and forfeit the good opinion 
of our countrymen, than todo that which 
most persons allow to be necessary, though 
they differ as to the details of the measure 
by which it is to be effected.” That might 
do tolerably well as long as the country was 
in a state of tranquillity ; but he was anx- 
ious to exact from ministers, in the pre- 
sent state of affairs, a pledge that they 
would take a view of the wholesubject, and 
give the country the benefit of their opi- 
nions upon it. The evils which affected the 
sister-country were too complicated in 
their nature to be removed at once, or by 
one measure. Let it not be thought 
that the removal of the Roman Catholic 
disabilities would effect such an object, or 
that it would be a panacca for all those 
evils. He fully admitted that it would bea 
most salutary measure; but it would not 
alone be sufficient. ‘The system of tithes 
was another evil which required a specific 
remedy; and on this subject he fully 
concurred in the remark which he was 
pleased to hear come from the noble lord 
—that the man who could effect a com- 
mutation of thein in Ireland would confer 
@ most important benefit, for which he 
would deserve his country’s thanks. Ano- 
ther evil complained of in Ireland was the 
absence of so many of its great landed 
proprietors. He would admit that it was 
an evil; but in any country where the 
measures of government separated the 
interest of the higher and lower classes ; 
where the lower classes were kept in that 
state of oppression which must create ap- 
prehension in the minds of the higher ; it 
would happen in such a country, where- 
ever it was, that the great proprietors of 
land would remove to other countries for 
the enjoyment of their affluence. But 
besides the causes just mentioned as the 
sources of the evils which affected Ireland, 
there was arother, which, strengthened 
by those to which he had alluded, rose 
paramount to them all—it was that dis- 
respect for the law which existed in 
every class in that country, from the 
highest to the lowest, from the duellist, 
who, through a mistaken notion of 
honour, placed himself above the law, 
in order to redress his real or fancied, 
wrongs ; to the poor bog-trotting peasant, 
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who in the night drove away his neigh- 
bour’s cow, to repay himself a debt, 
rather than resort to a process of law, 
or employ a bailiff. This disrespect for 
the law prevailed in all classes; because 
all classes seemed to feel that the laws 
were wholly unfit for them. When such 
a dreadful evil existed, no time whatever 
should be lost in its correction, by the re- 
moval of the law, or by adapting it to 
the people. He would not enter further 
on this important subject; but, before he 
sat down, he could not but complain that 
their lordships had not been well treated 
by ministers, in the haste with which they 
proposed to carry this measure through 
the House, not even allowing four and 
twenty hours for its consideration. From 
the best attention which he could give 
these measures, he felt satisfied that they 
were not calculated to remedy the evils to 
which they were to be applied. And 
here he could not but think it extraor- 
dinary, that, if the noble marquis at the 
head of the Irish government had thought 
such measures necessary, he had not men- 
tioned them in his dispatches. On the 
whole, he thought the power would be 
most likely to be abused, when putinto the 
hands of magistrates who had abused that 
with which they were already intrusted. 
The Duke of Wellington said, he did 
not rise to follow the noble baron through 
all the details of the question, his object 
was principally to advert to the employ- 
ment of the military force in Ireland. 
He would first, however, remind the noble 
baron, who had argued as if the present 
measure was a permanent and universal 
one, that it went only to enable the lord 
lieutenant to proclaim certain disturbed 
districts in which it was necessary some 
prompt and powerful measures should be 
adopted, in order to repress those lawless 
acts of nocturnal outrage by which life 
and property were violated. For the ab- 
solute necessity of putting these districts 
under the operation of the law, the lord 
lieutenant was responsible; and he did 
hope their lordships would agree with him 
in concluding that his noble relative at the 
head of the Irish government, alive to 
that responsibility, would not allow it to 
be put in execution, except where the 
necessity demanded its application. With 
respect to the military force in Ireland, he 
must observe, that the amount of force 
stationed there at this period, was nearly 
double that which was stationed there be- 
fore the commencement of the late war. 
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‘Indeed, there was as large a force in that | 
country as could be well employed. It. 


was true that the law under discussion 
would demand the aid of force to carry it 
into execution ; but the outrages which the 
Irish government were bound to repress, 
were of two descriptions. There was 
what he might designate a rebel force 
openly arrayed in the field; that descrip- 
tion was to be met by force alone. 
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in the discretion of the lord lieutenant, 
(though he freely admitted that a more fit 
selection of a nobleman to place at the 


_ head of the Irish executive could not have 


| 
| 
| 
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In the | 


other case, it would have to counteract | 
the nightly aggressions of lawless bodies, | 


who, taking advantage of darkness, plun- 
dered the peaceable inhabitants of their 
arms, and committed those outrages which 
were so fully described in the papers be- 
fore the House. To put down these law- 


| 


| 


been made)—not merely from the con- 
fidence he had in the great temper and mo- 
deration of the able and excellent man at 
the head of the law department in that 
country; but he thought them necessary 
trom the notoriety of the evils to which 
they were to be applied. He was quite 
surprised to hear from the noble lord 
(Holland) an objection to the power 
given to the magistracy under these acts, 
and his predilection for the use of the mi- 
litary. What! were there to be two con- 
stitutions, one for England and another 


less practices, the powers of the proposed | for Ireland? Why was the constitutional 
bill were necessary ; supported certainly | principle of the preference to the civil 


by military aid in carrying it into execu- | 


tion. That force alone could not prevent 
these disorders was evident from the fact, 
that houses in the immediate vicinity of 
barracks, where troops were stationed, had 
been actually attacked and plundered. 
Such occurrences were not imputable to 
any want of vigilance on the part of the 
military, but to the local nature of the 
country, and the disposition of the popu- 
lation among whom they were stationed. 
The certain means of preventing the repe- 
tition of such outrages was, by preventing 
people from leaving their homes from sunset 
to sunrise, and by punishing them, if they 
were found absent. But it might be said, 
that the magistrates would require the aid 
of a military force for the performance of 
this duty. Certainly they could not per- 
form it alone; but he thought that when 
a district was proclaimed, there would al- 
ways be force enough to take up those 
found transgressing ; and he would con- 
tend, that if we had double our present 
military force in Ireland, still the present 
law would be necessary to enable govern- 
ment to deal with such individuals as he 
had described. Where a different kind of 
outrage was committed by parties in open 
insurrection, of course a different remedy 
must be employed. He repeated, that the 
lord lieutenant having called for these 
measures, would be responsible for their 
due execution; and he had no doubt he 
would exercise the power they gave him 
with a discretion which would merit the 
confidence of the country. 

The Duke of Buckingham considered 
the proposed measures ought tobe carried, 


not ag | from the confidence he placed 
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power to be neglected in Ireland, when it 
was so much desired in this country? 


| The noble lord and his friends, had, on a 


former occasion, complained, that govern- 
ment hada preference to the use of the 
military. But why were the magistracy 
of Ireland not to be intrusted with powers 
under this act?—because, as was said, 
they were prejudiced persons. But, was 
not the country ina state of rebellion ? 
And, in such a state, where one portion 
of the people were in arms against the 
other, was it to be said that the civil ma- 
gistrates ought to have no power because 
they must be prejudiced against the party 
in rebellion? Why, the same argument 
would hold good against investing the ma- 
gistrate with great powers in any ima- 
ginable case of public disturbance. But 
a military force was preferred. He recol- 
lected, that one of the reasons which in- 
duced him to join the Opposition against 
ministers was, their keeping up a military 
force which he thought much too large 
for the country. He continued in the 
same opinion still, that that establishment 
was too lafge; but it had been since re- 
duced, and he thought it ought not to be 
increased without the most urgent ne- 
cessity. ‘That necessity he did not see 
in the case of Ireland. The noble duke 
concluded by declaring his conviction that 
the present measures were, in principle 
and in detail, the best which could be 
adopted for putting down the distur- 
bances in Ireland. 

The Marquis of Lansdown said, that 
although he did not think there was apy 
inconsistency in the vote which he should 
give, yet the subject to which it referred 
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was of a nature so important, that he could 
not refrain from making a few remarks 
thereon. There were two questions be- 
fore their lordships—the first, whether the 
bill should pass at all? and the second, of 
which notice had been given by his noble 
friend, what was to be the period of its 
duration? In order that he might not 
trouble their Jordships a second time, he 


would embrace both those questions in 
the few observations he had to make. As | 
to the first question, he came to it not | 
without that anxiety which every man | 


must feel who had to vote on a measure 
on which might depend the welfare of his 
country; and, with the deepest regret at 
its over-ruling necessity, he felt bound to 
say that he must assent to the measure 
before their lordships. He alluded par- 
ticularly to the Insurrection bill; for as 
to the necessity of the Habeas Corpus 
Suspension bill, he had not heard any 
grounds stated; but he supposed the 
grounds on which it would be moved rested 
equally on the responsibility of the go- 
vernment of Ireland. Now, he would 
admit that much of the detail of such a 
measure must rest with the executive 
government ; and in that point of view it 
might be important to inquire as to the 
discretion with which it might be exer- 
cised. He confessed that he felt conside- 
rable disappointment, in looking at the 
selection (for selection it must be called ) 
of the correspondence of the noble mar- 
quis, which had been laid before their 
lordships. His disappointment arose from 
net finding in that correspondence any 
mention made of the causes of the evils 
complained of, and of the probable means 
by which they might be remedied. He 
was quite surprised to hear from a noble 
earl, that any difficulty could arise in the 
mind of the noble marquis on the subject 
of stating his opinion on those subjects 
for the information of the legislature. No 
one would expect that a statement of the 
kind alluded to, on the part of the noble 
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in its political, legal, and military situation. 
That statement did great credit to the 
good sense and sound judgment of the 
noble earl, and would remain a lasting 
proot of his zeal and diligence in the dis- 
charge of his important trust. But, after 
that example, was he now to be told, that, 
under the circumstances now existing in 
Ireland, their lordships were not to expect 
from the head of the executive govern- 

ment in Ireland a statement calculated to 
inform them of the real situation of that 
country? Could any one at all acquainted 
' with the talents and habits of the noble 
-marquis, doubt that there existed in the 
_ possession of his majesty’s government full 
details given by him as to the causes of 
| the evils upon which they were now legis- 
‘lating, and which, he contended, ought 
_to have been on their lordships’ table? It 
L was not, therefore, from the papers which 

had been laid before them that he had 
formed his opinion as to the state of Ire- 
‘land, and the necessity for the present 
measure. He had formed it upon the 
notoriety of the case itself; from the fre- 
_ quency of nocturnal assemblages of armed 
men, from the murders, robberies, and 
open defiance of all law and authority ; 
and when he recollected that such a man 
as Grattan — that zealous and incorrupti- 
ble friend of his country, who had ever 
viewed her with the eye of a parent, while 
he watched over her interests with the 
foresight of a statesman—when he recol- 
lected that that great man did not think 
such a measure as this inapplicable, in a 
case certainly less urgent than the present ; 
when he saw the wretched state in which 
that country now stood; that rebellion, like 
a torrent, was pouring over the land, and 
threatening the destruction of all social 
order, he had no alternative but to 
| consent that the legislature should first 

put down the evil, and afterwards fortify 

the state against its recurrence. But, 

while he admitted that the hands of the 
executive ought to be strengthened by 


marquis, should comprise a particular bill | the law, he did not stand pledged to the 
for the remedy ; but it might be expected | particular remedy proposed, any further 
that the legislature should hear the opi- | than experience led him to judge of its 
nion of that noble lord as to the causes to | effects. When such powers were to be 
which he might attribute the present dis- | conferred as their lordships were then 
turbances. There was a precedent for about to bestow, it should be a subject of 
such a course under the administration of | serious consideration how they could be 
lord Whitworth in Ireland ; for, on one | best administered, and who were the fittest 
occasion, that noble lord had transmitted | instruments for their exercise. In look- 
a statement respecting the condition of , ing at this part of the case, he fully con- 
that country, in which he pointed out | curred in the view taken by his noble 
the defects which ought to be remedied | friend (lord Holland), that the employ- 
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ment of the military was much preferable, | since lost their allk Many who had been 
in carrying this law into effect, than that once sufficiently respectable to be put in 
of the magistrates, under present circum- | the commission of the peace, were left in 
stances. He felt fully disposed to put that state of ruin and poverty, that did 
confidence in the government of Ireland, not entitle them to be selected as the 
and to give it that power which, in his | magistrates in whom such large powers 
opinion, would be most effectual. At the | were to be vested. Let not their lord- 
same time, he had an objection to that | ships believe, that there would not arise 
part of the detail, by which its execution out of the excess of such powers (setting 
would, in a great degree, be intrusted to | aside the consideration of all impropriety 


the magistracy: and that objection arose | of conduct on the part of those who were 
from his recollection of the operation of to possess them, all ebullitions of violence 
the act on former occasions. On this part | or anger, and looking only to the necessary 
of the subject he would not give his own | consequences of such enactments )—let 

| 
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opinion, but that of a very eminent judge | not their lordships suppose, that there 
of the Irish bench. He would read an | would not be left behind, the seeds of 
extract from the charge of Judge Fletcher | hatred and contempt on the one side, and 
to the grand jury of a county, in the year | of suspicion and fear on the other. Those 
1814. In that charge he stated to them, | wholesome and excellent ties by which the 
that the Insurrection act consisted in a | lower and higher orders were bound toge- 
suspension of the English constitution | ther in a peaceable and constitutional 
and the trial by jury; that, by that act, any | country, were rudely torn asunder in those 
seven magistrates had the power of putting | countries, where the less fortunate con- 
it in force, after which every man was | dition of these relations led the lower or- 
obliged to remain within his house, or, iF | dersto consider the higheras their enemies, 
found out of it after a certain hour, he | and sometimes, he was sorry to say, indu- 


was liable to transportation. The learned | 


judge then stated, that this was a power, 
the exercise of which eught to be narrowly 
watched; for that it had, on certain occa- 


sions, been abused; and he stated as a 
fact that had come within his own know- 
ledge, that a magistrate had becn the 
means of procuring a trip across the | 


Atlantic for one of his tenants, by which 
a beneficial lease had fallen into his own 
hands. He did not mean to say that there 
were not most respectable individuals in 
the magistracy of Ireland: but, he must say, 
what could not be contradicted, namely, 
that there were admitted into that body 
persons wholly unfit for the trust reposed 
Inthem. He could further add, what bad 
come within his own knowledge, that many 
of the most respectable individuals had 
refused to accept the commission of the 
peace, because they would not be associa- 
ted with such individuals. This he men- 


tioned, to show, that some steps ought to | 


be taken to purify the magistracy of Ire- 
land. Their lordships would allow him to 
add, that many persons who, about ten or 
fifteen years ago, were, from their property 
or station in society, fit to be magistrates 
of Ireland, were no longer so. This arose 
from a variety of circumstances connected 
with the difference of prices, the alteration 
of the currency, and the transition from a 
state of war to one of the peace. Among 
these persons, there were many who had 


ced the higher orders to look upon the 
persons exposed to their arbitrary sway 
| with that indifference and contempt with 
| which despotic masters might be supposed 
(to look upon theirslaves. Their lordships 
‘might be assured that when such notions 
‘ were once implanted, it was with difficulty 
‘that the state of confidence and good-will 
which was the guarantee of peace upon a 
broad and permanent basis could be re- 

covered. It was therefore that he thought 

much weight attached to the argument of 
his noble friend, for the employment of 
the military in preference to the magis- 

trates, because the former power began 

and ended with the evil which it was 

called forth to overcome, and when the 

acts of violence had terminated, the per- 
sons were no longer in the view of those 

against whom they had acted. They were 

withdrawn, and left the affection of the 
lower orders to return towards those with 

whom their interests must be connected in 
‘all the ordinary relations of society. But 
‘far different was the case when the acts 
of harsh and violent power were commit- 
| ted by their masters or neighbours; for 
‘then the only secure and lasting ties of 
' social order were weakened, if not broken, 
and difficult would be the task of repairing 
the lamentable consequences. He there- 
fore thought the proposal of his noble 
friend (lord King), to limit the duracion 
of these measures to six wecks, deserving 
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of support ; as it was probable that, before 
the expiration of that time, the House 
could have more lights from experience, 
aod find means that would enable them to 
modify that most objectionable clause, 
which dispensed with the trial by jury for 
the summary punishment of offenders. 
But perhaps some noble Jords had been 
confirmed in their conviction of the neces- 
sity for passing one of these bills, by the | 
representation made from the magistrates | 
of the county of Limerick. After adver- 
ting to the state of the country, and the 
necessity of petitioning parliament, it 
went on to say, that the provisions of the | 
Insurrection act were well suited to the | 
exigencies of the time, with the modifica- 
tion of that part of it relating to the punish- | 
ment of offenders—meaning thereby, as. 
he understood, the propriety of introducing | 
into it a provision for trial by jury. He | 
was not prepared to say how far this was 
possible ; but of this he was certain, that, 
while there existed among so many en- 
lightened individuals, an opinion that the | 
trial by jury might be restored; while 
that impression remained on the minds of 
many noble lords in that House, and of 
many members of the other House of 
parliament, who thought that this blessing 
might safely be conferred on the Irish 
people, he should undoubtedly vote for 
the motion which his noble friend (lord | 
King) had said he would make in the 
committee ; for the noble marquis, then, 
adverting to the speech of lord Liverpool, 
observed, that the noble earl should have 
told them what remedies could be admin- 
istered for that which was admitted on all 
hands to be an evil that had its origin in 
the state of society. Upon this subject, 
he felt that he could net conscientiously 
vote for the bill in question without decla- 
ring that it was one upon which their lord- 
ships were, more than ever, bound to enter | 
immediately after they should have passed 
these bills. If their continuance was to— 
afford the shadow of a pretext, for the 
delay of those great topics that so impe-_ 
ratively. pressed themselves upon their | 
lordships’ attention, he should indeed be 

betraying his duty, both as an English | 
and an Irish peer, if he were to vote. for | 
the present bills. Delaying? Good God | 
what had they been doing all this time ? 

Had they not been fatally delaying for the | 
last twenty years? If the advice of that | 
great statesman who presided over the | 
affairs of this country at the time of the | 
Jrish Union—if the views which Mr. Pitt | 


| upon them. 
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entertained, if the views which the great- 
est men politically opposed to him equally 
entertained—if the views of that great and 
enlightened statesman from Ireland, to 
whom he had already adverted—if these 
views, in which a noble lord, now one of 
his majesty’s principal secretaries of state 
had, at different times, concurred, in the 
course of a life during which it had been 
his lot, he would not say to be blest, but 
to be curst with the possession of power 
without having the means of exerting it, 
in this instance, to the desired effect ;—if 
such views had been adopted ; if the nos- 
trum of delay had not found its way into 
tlie two houses of parliament, how different 
might now have been the state of Ireland! 
How much blood might have been spared ! 
how many quarrels averted! Ministers 
would not have been now asking for In- 
surrection acts; but they would have felt 
that the Union of the two countries was 
happily secured in the affections, in the 
hearts, of the Irish. But their lordships 
were fast advancing to that period, at 
which they could not any longer delay ; 
and when, whatever might be the dispo- 
sition, either in their house, or elsewhere, 
to shrink from such questions as he had 
alluded to, they would press themselves 
If their lordships valued the 
constitution—if they hoped to protect the 
Irish church, which was already in immi- 


| nent danger; if they wished to retain the 


island, they would put an end to all delay, 
and at once to face a question of this 
immense importance. Without wishing 
at all to make the present a party ques- 
tion, he would say that those men were 
not fit to hold the reins of government 
who were not prepared to face it, and to 
declare explicitly what was the policy 
which they would pursue in consequence, 


'and who were not prepared, in the next 


place, to act upon that policy. Whoever 
would so act would deserve the thanks of 
the country, and should have his humble 
support. But, if the causes of the distres- 
sing situation of Ireland should not be 
made the subject of thorough inquiry, 
whatever risk he might run, though it 
might be to the sacrifice of his property, 
he should hold it his imperious duty to 
oppose the continuance of those measures 
uotil such inquiry should be resorted to. 
He had a heartfelt concern for the ne- 
cessity which compelled him to vote for 
these bills, which could only be re- 
moved if, after this ominous commence- 
ment of the new government of Ireland, 
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measures of a more auspicious, because 
of a more conciliatory nature, should be 
applied. 

The Earl of Liverpool observed, that 
the noble marquis seemed to complain 
that their lordships had had no specific 


and detailed recommendation from the 


marquis Wellesley laid before them, as to 
the measures necessary to be adopted. 
Now, hedid not think that any such distinct 
recommendation from the Crown, or from 
the ministers of the Crown, was usual in 
similar cases. The recommendation from 
the Crown was usually in general terms, 
that parliament should consider a ques- 
tion; and he did not feel that it could 
be required of a minister, like the marquis 
Wellesley, acting on his own responsi- 
bility, to recommend to parliament a 
specific proceeding. He was ready, however, 
to concede to the noble marquis opposite, 
that his majesty’s ministers might havelaid 
before the House a dispatch from lord 
Wellesley, with a long and able argument 
upon the existing distresses of Ireland, 
and the views which he took of them. 
One noble lord seemed to think it most 
extraordinary, that the marquis Welles- 
ley, with all the powers of his gifted 
mind, should not have prepared some 


such representations for the consideration 


of parliament. He had as high an opinion 
of that noble marquis as any man; he 
had known him longer than most men, 
and was entirely aware of the energies of 
his mind. But he should not have re- 
tained so exalted an opinion of those 
energies, if the noble marquis, on his 
arrival in Ireland, in January, before the 
greater part of the outrages in question 
had broken out, had sent over to parlia- 
ment a long dissertation on the evils 
admitted to exist, their nature, character, 
and extent ; and should have so suddenly 
matured his judgment, as to be able 
to prescribe what remedies were proper to 
be applied to them. If their lordships 
would do the noble marquis justice, they 
must feel assured that he would probe 
the evil to the bottom, before he would 
hazard an opinion on a subject of the 
most extensive and complicated echarac- 
ter, that could be brought under the no- 
tice of parliament. Every exertion that 
the circumstances of this country would 
admit of had been made to reinforce the 
army in Ireland. It was now, independ- 
ently of the militia, very nearly as strong 
as it ever had been in that part of the 
kingdom. To oppose force to force was 
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| very well, when the opposing force could 
‘be collected and brought into action ; 
_ but how could it avail when the disturbers 
were spread over a vast district, and the 
_disturbers acted only in small and de- 
tached parties? It was not force that 
was required to suppress this evil, but 
regulation and police. If the force in 
|Ireland were three times greater than 
it was, it could not operate its purpose 
without these bills. The noble lord ob- 
jected, that these powers might be 
/abused, but there was no power with 
_ which man was entrusted that might not 
_be abused. The strong objection which 
he had made to the power being equally 
_vested in all the magistrates, did not held 
in fact: for the powers were not vested 
| in all the magistrates, but only in those of 
the disturbed districts. He could not 
agree with the noble baron, that the king’s 
serjeant was no protection against the 
abuse of those powers. The whole of the 
objection was grounded upon the proba- 
bility that the minds of the magistrates 
would be prejudiced; surely then, the inter- 
vention of a power that was not prejudiced, 
must be a protection, As to the charge 
of Judge Fletcher, in 1814, which had 
been reterred to, if that learned judge 
had known the facts which he stated to 
be true, he should have made them the 
subject of a criminal information. Had 
the names of magistrates whe could so 
abuse their powers been reported to the 
lord-chancellor of Ireland, he had no 
doubt they would have been struck out of 
| the commission. But it was a monstrous 
blunder in landlords, to send freehald 
tenants to Botany-Bay, in order to void a 
beneficial lease of lives. The only object 
‘obtained by that step would be, that if 
they died, there would be greater diffi- 
culty in proving that the lease was voided. 
| This was truly an Irish way of doing 
| business! As to the term of these bills, 
_he was quite satisfied, that if they voted 
them to the 15th of March only, instead 
of the Ist of August, one half of their 
good effect would be done away with. 
| The bill under discussion was an enabling 
bill: and was only to be exercised to an ex- 
tent commensurate with the necessity of 
the case. He would now say afew words 
| on the concluding passage of the noble 
_Marquis’s speech. It was, no doubt, of 
| the utmost importance that inquiry should 
be entered upon, and he thought it might 
_be taken as an earnest that the necessary 
measures would be taken for tranquilizing 
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the country, that the marquis Wellesley 
had been appointed to the government of 
Ireland. But the noble marquis opposite 
seemed to confine himself to one measure 
of conciliation, that for relieving the Irish 
Catholics; but whether his or the noble 
marquis’s opinion on this question was 
right, he conceived that the evil had 
a much deeper root in the state of society. 
It was not so much in the relations be- 
tween the governing and governed, as in 
those of a less political character among 


themselves. Time only could change the 
condition of men : to render them happy, 
it was necessary to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of the lower orders ; and he was 
afraid, to instil into them, if possible, dif- 
ferent feelings from those which generally 
swayed them. ‘This state of things was 
not an object of legislative enactments, 
but perhaps might be amended by time. 
The noble marquis had thought proper to 
allude to certain differences supposed to 
exist between the members forming his 
majesty’s government, on the subject of 
what was commonly called the Catholic 
question ; and he had talked of a com- 
pact by which several of his majesty’s 
ministers were supposed to be bound in 
that respect. He begged leave to say, 
that no compact existed among his ma- 


jesty’s ministers which could obstruct the 
free course of any measure that was only | 
ogeagn to have a beneficial tendency. | 

ut it was made matter of charge, that 
there should be a difference among minis- | 
ters on such asubject. And from whom 
did he hear that charge ? From those. 
very noble lords who, when they laid be- | 
fore the Crown their plan of administra- 
tion, in 1806, made it out from among 
men who were at variance amongst them- 
selves on the self-same subject. Did he 
impute this as a matter of reproach to 
those noble lords? Far from it ; for he 
did believe, that no administration could 
be so dangerous to the country, as one 
that was indissolubly bound to the sup- 
port or to the opposition of a measure so 
difficult and so important. This was 
a subject upon which he should always 
speak, in his place among their lordships, 
the real conviction of his mind, whenever 
the question might be agitated. If he 
could believe that the measure of Catho- 
lic emancipation was one that would 
afford real comfort to the people of Ire- 
land, or one, of which the benefit was 
likely to preponderate over the evil, he 
should feel neither pride nor repugnance 
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in avowing that his opinicn was changed. 
With respect to the Habeas Corpus Sus- 
pension bill, he had the same decided opi- 
nion upon it as the noble marquis had, 
Its necessity was apparent. ‘This was 
not the case of a local insurrection ; 
it was part of a system that was set in 
motion by promoters who were not them- 
selves in the field. They were as yet be- 
hind the curtain; but, in the mean- 
while, they were trying to extend their 
efforts to every part of the kingdom. 

The House went into the committee ; 
in which lord King moved an amendment, 
the object of which was, to limit the du- 
ration of the bill from the Ist of August, 
as at first proposed, to the 15th of May. 
Upon this, the committee divided: Con- 
tents 15. Not Contents 59. The bill 
was then read a third time, and passed. 
The Irish Habeas Corpus Suspension bill 
went through the same stages, after lord 
Holland had briefly expressed his strong 
objection to the passing of such a mea- 
sure. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, February 11. 


DistReEsseD STATE OF THE CouN- 
TRY.] Mr. Brougham, in rising to bring 
before the House the present distressed 
state of the agricultural, and the other 
classes of the community, said, he was 
well aware that he had undertaken an 
arduous task. He was aware, also, that 
there were many gentlemen to whom it 
could have been much better intrusted ; 
and if his hon. friend, the member for 
Essex (Mr. Western) had not been pre- 
vented by indisposition, although differ- 


ing from him materially in opinion, he 


should have been well satisfied to have 
left it in his hands. Between himself and 
many others, indeed, with whom he had 
conversed upon the subject, the discor- 
dance was so wide, that he found it im- 
possible to avoid himself’ bringing it for- 
ward. He did so at the risk of all disad- 


vantages, of which no man was more 
sensible, but for the purpose of preserv- 
‘ing consistency with the opinions he had 


‘formerly entertained and expressed, and 
| which, God knew, in subsequent years, 
_ but especially in 1816, 1817, and 1818, had 
been most wofully confirmed. He feared 
that, in what he should say, it would be 
| his misfortune to give little satisfaction to 
any of the great interests of the empire. 
He hardly entertained a hope that the 
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agricultural interest would be contented 
with his view of the subject; because it 
ran counter to many of their most rooted 
prepossessions ; because it did not admit 
that their situation, though worse than that 
of the rest of the community, was peculiar; 
because it did not adopt the remedies with 
respect to prices, to which many had so 
long looked torward; but, above ali, because 
it called upon them to resist the king’s 
government, and to stand up for the ge- 
neral relief of all their countrymen. It 
claimed of them that, turning neither to 
the right hand nor to the left, disregard- 
ing the quarter from which the relief was 
propounded, careless of its being opposed, 
nay, certain of its being strenuously re- 
sisted, by his majesty’s ministers, they 
would only look at it with an attention to 
its own merits, with a regard merely to 
the facts of the case, and do their duty 
at length, to obtain relief for their 
deeply-injured country. It called upon 
some of them to retrace their steps; but 
it did not require any man to be guilty of 
what could strictly be termed incon- 
sistency; inasmuch as the consequences 
of that policy of which they had been 
the patrons, and some of them the pro- 
moters, and without whose assistance it 
probably could never have been carried 
the fatal length to which it had proceeded, 
were never foreseen by them. It called 
upon them to reconsider that policy ; but, 
under circumstances so different from 
those under which it was first adopted, 
that a wise man, who might at first sight 
appear to be inconsistent, would, on a 
thorough examination, be found to have 
only profited by experience — tardily, 
perhaps, because experience was a slow 
mistress even with the most willing 
pupils ; but, certainly, because the firm- 
ness of conviction was in proportion to 
the difficulty of acquirement. It called 
upon some, therefore, to show that they 
had taken advantage of the lessons of 
time, and of events, and to act as wisdom 
prescribed ; but, if the inconsistency were 
ten-fold greater—if it amounted even to 
the fair and explicit acknowledgment of 
an error—manliness would warrant what 
true wisdom now demanded. 

One word as to the time at which this 
subject was brought forward. If it were 
asked, why he had not waited until mi- 
nisters had proposed their scheme of re- 
lief, the question at the first view appeared 
to be reasonable: perhaps he might have 
found some difficuity in answering it, but 
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for what passed on the first night of the 
session ; but for the foretaste of theproject, 
but for the opening of the principles, and 
the anticipation of the coming sweets, of 
the plan of the chancellor of the exche- 
quer. Had not the right hon. gentleman 
given reason to expect, rather a budget 
of new taxes, than a reduction of the 
old ones—had he not maintained, that to 
remove any of the existing burdens, in- 
stead of operating a relief, would be an 
aggravation of the evil, something might 
have been hoped even trom him. But 
what could be expected of a finance mi- 
nister, impregnated with the doctrine, that 
ruin would follow the removal of those 
taxes which all classes fearlessly pro- 
nounced unnecessary ? Perhaps he might 
be reminded from the opposite bench, of 
what passed on the third night of the 
session, when a lame explanation was at- 
tempted of what occurred on the first. 
When, however, a man had heard with 
his own ears, it was both wise and safe to 
trust to them. What was reported by 


another might be mistaken or misrepre- 
sented; but he had himself, fortunately, 
heard the chancellor of the exchequer ; 
and recently after the avowal he had seen 
him again and again attacked for it, 
taunted by some, ridiculed by others, 


inveighed against by all, yet without any 
endeavour to explain or amend; nay, one 
of the staunchest friends of the chancellor 
of the exchequer had gone so far as to 
assert, that the doctrine thus unequivo- 
cally avowed would be the foundation of 
his vote against ministers. Who, then, 
could point out a safer or a better rule of 
conduct, than to believe that this doctrine 
was at the time sincerely entertained ? 
And it was not because a secretary of the 
Treasury, an underling of office, eight 
and forty hours afterwards had been per- 
suaded to eat up again what the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer had discharged, 
that he (Mr. B.) could be persuaded to 
give credit to the after-thought. If the 
right hon. gentleman had not intended to 
be the patron of taxation—if he did not 
really mean to assert that the repeal of 
taxes would aggravate the evil—if, indeed, 
he had been misapprehended and misre- 
presented in the warmth of debate, why 
had he left the statement of the error to 
an inferior member of the government? 
Why did he not himself, if not at the in- 
stant, at least afterwards, contradict it, 
and not allow an irresponsible coadjutor, 
a secretary of the Treasury, who was not 
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a cabinet minister, come down on a sub- 
sequent day to declare that his right hon. 
friend had been grievously misunderstood ? 
Even to this hour, to the sixth day after 
the strange doctrine had been propounded, 
there was nothing but the word of the 
secretary for the Treasury in opposition 
to the hearing of every member in the 
house, to show that there had been any 
mistake or misconception at all. If the 
disavowal were true, why had it not come 
from the only quarter which could pro- 
perly disavow the assertion — that to 
lighten the burdens of the people would 
be a public evil? He had a shrewd sus- 
picion that this doctrine, though in words 
it might be a little qualified, would be 
found hereafter to pervade the whole of 
the budget ; and he could not help look- 
ing forward to the decided interference 
of the House, as the only chance, the 
only hope of the country, to prevent that 
doctrine from being carried into full effect, 
and shining forth in all its glory in the 
measures of administration. When, drawn 
aside by the recollection of this singular 
declaration, he had been about to observe, 
that the question why he did not wait for 
the proposition of the ministers, would 
have been more difficult to answer, if he 
had himself had any scheme or plan to 
propouad—if he had had to suggest the 
employment of any mass of machinery of 
much detail and minuteness, of complex 
operation and contrivance—if he had had 
any thing distinct and positive; in short, 
anything like a remedy or nostrum (call it 
what they pleased) to oppose to the ex- 
isting system, and to obtain from the 
House the recognition of a principle, the 
following up of which he might hold ne- 
cessary to the safety and well-being of 
the state. If the project on the other 
side were intended to proceed on the 
principle which he oiled upon the House 
to confirm—that of reducing taxation— 
no harm could possibly be done by the 
course he was pursuing: on the contrary, 
the right hon. gentlemen opposite would 
be able to carry into execution their plan 
of diminishing the burdens of the people, 
under the authority of the House itself. 
But if there scheme was established on 
that mischievous and absurd notion, that 
reduction of taxation afforded no prospect 
of relief, the sooner the House came to 
the resolution to defeat such a project, 
and to sanction the sounder principle, the 
better it would be for the nation at large. 
Either way, no injury could result ; and, 
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in the latter case, much good might be 
the consequence, if it only prevented mi- 
nisters from consuming the next three or 
four days in making out financial state- 
ments, to be laid upon the table, but 
wholly inconsistent with the situation and 
prospects of the country. 

Having said thus much by way of pre- 
face, he would call the attention of the 
House to what he considered the real 
situation of the kingdom. And here it 
would be quite unnecessary to waste time 
in commenting on the vast amount of the 
distresses of the country: it would be 
superfluous to describe the pressure upon 
the various districts—to prove the wide 
extent of public suffering and calamity, 
or to show how heavily, though not by 
any means exclusively, it pressed upon 
agriculture. He wished merely to make 
one or two observations on this part of 
the subject, because he hoped thereby to 
remove a prevailing error. All men ad- 


_ mitted the great amount of distress. The 


noble marquis had not denied it, nor could 
he very consistently doso; sceing that it 
had been most properly allowed, and 
lamented in the Speech from the throne. 
Some persons, nevertheless, (and that was 
the first mistake) were of opinion, that 
the distresses were of a local, not of a 
general nature; and others thought that 
they were confined to a particular class— 
the farming interest. Now, he had taken 
considerable pains to ascertain the true 
condition of all parts of the empire ; and, 
speaking of England, he had reason to be- 
lieve that some districts of thenorth (he did 
not say the north generally ) were suffering 
less than the kingdom at large. He be- 
lieved, however, that this mere favourable 
state of things was confined to portions 
of Yorkshire (especially to the neighbour- 
hood of manufacturing districts), and to 
the more northerly divisions of the king- 
dom in an eastern direction, such as Dur- 
ham and Northumberland. The crops in 
that part of the country, from the nature 
of the climate, and other local causes, 
were sometimes not so well got in as they 
were in other districts of the kingdom 
which tended to keep up the price; but, 
on the other hand, when the crop there 
was supposed to be extremely abundant, 
and exceedingly well got in, it tended to 
produce a counteracting effect, and the 
prices were reduced. With this very tri- 
fling exception, he would undertake to 
say, that nothing could be more fallacious, 
than the idea which had fastened on some 
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men’s minds, that the distress was not ' 
general; and that the distress, in many | 
parts of the country, was not severe, | 
nay, terrible. Those persons supposed | 
the distress to be confined to the agricul- 
tural counties of Kent, Sussex, Nerfolk, 
and Suffolk; and certainly, if he had not 
heard such an opinion promulgated, he 
would not have believed that any human | 
being could have ventured on so extraor-_ 
dinary an assertion. The fact was, that | 
the distress, the causes of which he would | 
presently point out, was general. There 
was another set of persons who adopted 
an opinion equally erroneous: he alluded | 
to those who contended that the existing 

distress was peculiarly confined to the 
agricultural interest. For his own part, 

he confessed his utter inability to believe 

that to bethe fact. That a little pressure, | 
a passing or trifling distress, might affect | 
the landed interest, unconnected with | 
any other class of the community, was so 
clear and plain a proposition, that he need 
not stop to prove it; but that a long and 
serious course of distress should continue 
to effect exclusively, one body of the 
people, and that that distress should not 
only be of long duration, but that it should 
appear to be progressively increasing, was 
what experience did not authorize any 
person to believe. The distress in 1816, 
was pretty nearly the same as was now 
described; but it was impossible that 
such distress should endure for six years— 
that its weight and pressure should be se- 
vere on the agriculturists—without affect- 
ing, most decidedly, every other class of 
people in the country. It originally bore 
hard on the growers of corn, but now it 
affected all those who were in any way 
connected with the soil. The fact he be- 
lieved to be, that the pressure at the pre- 
sent moment was felt more by the stock 
than by the agricultural farmer. Now, 
that distress of so severe a nature and of 
such long duration, as that by which the 
farmer had been visited, should not in its 
effect sensibly touch every other branch 
of the community, was a proposition which 
he freely declared his inability to com- 
prehend. It was so much beyond pos- 
sibility—so far removed beyond the reach 
of reason—that he must express his de- 
cided denial of it. The contrary of such 
& proposition was so clear andevident, that, 
however an improved, or a supposed im- 
proved, state of the revenue, might be 
urged against his view of the subject, 
still this statement of the national resources 
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had no more effect in altering his opinion, 
than if no such figures had ever been 
brought forward. If any one large branch 
of the community suffered by the pressure 
of the times, it was a necessary conse- 
quence, arising from the intermixture of 
all parts of society, that other classes 
must also be injured: but what must be 
the effect, when the body which most 
complained of distress—-when that class 
of the community which suffered so gene- 
rally, and for so very protracted a period, 
comprised neither more nor less than the 
whole of those persons who were engaged 
in the cultivation of the soil? Was it 
possible, when this was the case, that the 
home market should not be greatly con- 
tracted by a distress so general? The 
fact could not be doubted; and to coun- 
teract that depreciation, little in his cpi- 
nion, would be effected by opening the 
sources of foreign trade. He was aware 
that foreign commerce presented many 
powerful stimulants to exertion and in- 
dustry. He would not go over these, be- 
cause he was convinced that, after all, it 
was the internal market for its manufac- 
tures which was of most importance to 
this country; and, to tell him that the 
home market could be in a flourishing 
state when the chief customers of the 
manufacturer were ruined, was to assert a 
proposition which, on the first view, pre- 
sented a contradiction in terms. He was 
convinced of the justice of this remark 
by information which he had recently re- 
ceived from some of the manufacturing 
districts. Those who afforded him that in- 
formation did not, indeed, state, that the 
manufacturing interest was so badly 
off as might be supposed; but they 
complained, that the demand of the 
agricultural interest for their commo- 
dities was very much contracted ; and 
they farther stated, that the profits gene- 
rally received on manufactures, and on the 
stock employed by such manufacturers and 
traders, as had turned their attention to 
the foreign market, were very muci re- 
duced indeed ; that they had fallea greatly 
below the amount which characterised a 
period even of moderate prosperity. 
There had, very recently, been a meeting 
of theiron-masters and manufacturers of 
Birmingham and its neighbourhood, for 
the purpose of considering what steps it 
would be proper to adopt with reference 
to their greatly-diminished profits. The 
gains of the best of them had been ex- 
tremely scanty, and many of them had 
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lost considerably. Their balances for the | 
Jast Christmas appeared to be about six 

per cent. less than they were at the 

Christmas preceding. They turned their 

attention seriously to their situation, and 

the expedient first proposed was, to con- , 
tract the extent of production; or, in 

other words, to lessen the quantity of 

goods manufactured, so as to bring it on 
a level with the demand ; and for that pur- 
pose to give up aconsiderable proportion 
of their furnaces. This, in effect, was 
nothing more nor less than lopping off and 
annibilating a large proportion of the- 
iron-trade. The resolution was not, how- 

ever, agreed to. The parties interested 

Were anxious not to reduce the trade: 

they wished, if possible, to carry on the 

manufacture as they had heretofore done. 

But the resolution they ultimately came to 

was, to reduce very considerably the wages | 
oftheirwoerkmen. He only mentioned this, | 
as one instance amongst many, to show 
that distress pervaded every class of the 
community. He introduced it rather as 
an example, than as a proof, of this fact 
—that if the agricultural interest was 
suffering, as he knew it was, and had been, 
it was quite impossible that all other 
branches of society must not suffer like- 
wise. 

Seeing, then, that this overwhelming 
distress pressed more or less on all classes 
of the community, they were led to ask, 
whatit was the government had been doing, 
during the last twenty or five and twenty 
years, which had produced such a result? 
The House would perceive, in what he 
was about to offer, that he was not enter- 
ing into any thing like a minute detail 
with respect to their financial or commer- 
cial policy during that period. But there 
were certain broad and undeniable facts, 
plain matters that could not be contro- 
verted, much less overturned, and which 
clearly proved what they had been doing 
during the period he had mentioned. To 
these he would call the attention of the 
House in a fair and correct statement, 
whatever offence it might give to those 


who were intimately connected with the 


transactions which had placed the country 


in its present situation. 
perfectly true, that no man, or set of men, 


He held it to be | 


could, with a just view of the finances of | 


the empire, with a proper regard for its 
general revenue, its prosperity, its wealth, 
and above all, for the revenue of indivi- 
duals, which was the only solid and safe 
foundation on which the revenue of the 
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state could be built—he felt it to be a 
complete truism, that no man, taking a 
correct view of these different points, 
could think of persisting with impunity in 
the course which government had pursued 
for many years. He would only take 
three years; and these he did not select 
as a sample of the whole expenditure of 
the country; but he would take those 
three years as the period during which 
the system to which so much mischief 
had been justly ascribed had been raised 
to its utmost height. The years he alluded 
to were 1813, 1814, and 1815. The ex- 
penditure of those three years was, on an 
average, 132,000,000/. a year. In this 
sum he included the expense of managing 
and collecting the revenue, amounting to 
somewhere between four and five millions 
a year. He included that sum, because 
they would take a narrow and inadequate 
view of the expenditure of the country if 
it was omitted. It was money levied on 
the people for the service of the state. 
It was expensive to the subject as a 
matter of money ; it was expensive to the 
constitution in point of right. It had, 
in fact, every quality of revenue, whether 
considered in a financial or constitutional 
point of view: and, therefore, in stating 
the expenditure, it ought not to be passed 
over. During those three years, then, 
the annual average expenditure was 
132,000,000/.; and if they added to that 
sum the parish and county rates, which 
averaged 8,000,000/. per annum, they 
had a total of 140,000,000/. yearly, for no 
less a period than three years. That sum 
was taken from the pockets of the people 
—how equally he would hereafter explain 
—by taxes, which applied to those who 
possessed income, and by the operation 
of loans on those who had accumulated 
property. How was that immense sum 
spent? In describing the manner in 
which it was expended, he would not, in 
the first instance, use a harsh or disagree- 
able epithet. He would not speak of the 
disbursement of the public money in the 
way it deserved, until he had shown, by 
a reference to the opinion of a committee 
formed under the auspices of ministers 
themselves, what epithet was fairly due to 
it. The average expenditure of those 
three years was 140,000,000/., wrung 
from the income or the savings of the 
people; and in one of those years, 
1814, the almost inconceivable sum of 
145,000,000/. (all items included) was 
disbursed. The expenditure, exclusive 
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of the interest and charge of the debt, | ture, or one of a wise and prudent cha- 


amounted on an average to 83,000,000/. a | racter. 


year (during those three years), and the 
average revenue during the same period 
was 84,000,000/. a year; being one 
million over and above the ordinary ex- 
penditure. So provident was the system, 
so prosperous the affairs of the country, 
so natural the situation of the empire, in 
a financial point of view, that ministers 
were content to expend 83,000,000/., 
leaving only 1,000,000/. to provide for 
60,000,000/. more which they were ob- 
liged to borrow; the average revenue 
being only 1,000,000/. more than the 
sum laid out. Now, if a man in private 
life, having an income of 10,000/. a year, 


| 


went on increasing his expenditure till 
the interest of the debt which he incurred © 


amounted to 5,000/. per annum; and if 
he still continued to spend the sum which 
should be employed in liquidating that 
interest, so that he was compelled every 
quarter to borrow money to meet his 
creditor, that individual would be pre- 
cisely in the same situation in which the 
country was placed at the period he 
mentioned. ‘The epithet which would be 
applied to a person who so managed his 
affairs he would not repeat, because he 
did not wish to utter any expression that 
might be offensive to the House; but, as 
the more delicate and decorous mode of 
proceeding, he would call on gentlemen 
to consider what they would think of a 
man who went on in the manner he had 
stated. Let them figure to themselves an 
individual giving such a statement of his 
affairs as he had pointed out, whether he 
was a trader, a manufacturer, or a farmer; 
Jet them reflect on the terms they would 
use in speaking of such a person, and he 
was convinced that they would sce the 
propriety of applying terms of a similar 
nature to the management of the re- 
sources of this country at the period he 
had specified. He was unwilling to speak 
of the care and attention with which those 
enormous sums were spent. Having seen 
upwards of 400,000,000/. expended in 
three years—having seen, in those three 
years, 250,000,000/. of revenue laid out, 
independent of loans—having witnessed 
the expenditure by the government of 
immense sums extracted from the pockets 
of the people, sums of such magnitude as 
staggered one’s credulity, and almost 
turned one’s head to contemplate, he felt 
most unwilling, in his own person, to de- 
clare, whether it was a wasteful expendi- 


site. 


He would much rather state, 
from higher and graver authority, in what 
point of view that enormous expenditure 
had been considered ; and, with that ob- 
ject, he would call the attention of the 
House to the report of the Finance Com- 
mittee of 1817. He would rely on the 
judgment of that committee, whose opi- 
nion, with respect to the national expen- 
diture, he would now take the liberty to 
state. Let it not be forgotten, that the 
committee was not chosen by the oppo- 
nents of ministers—that it was not select- 
ed from amongst those who were ac- 
customed to dissent from their mea- 
sures, or to thwart their views; but 
that the far greater proportion of its 
members were connected with the right 
hon. the chancellor of the exchequer, 
and nominated by the noble lord oppo- 
There were undoubtedly some 
independent and impartial individuals on 
that committee; but, for the most part, 
it was composed of gentlemen who must 
have been most willing hearers of any de- 
fence which could be set up, in support 
of the system of extraordinary expendi- 
ture, and who were acting in office with 
those by whom that system of expendi- 
ture had been commenced. ‘Their con- 
duct in coming to the report which had 
been laid before the House was not that 
of admission, but of absolute confession. 
The report was the confession of those 
who were most intimately connected with 
the parties whose proceedings they were 
sifting and investigating ; and many of 
the persons who agreed in that report 
were themselves parties to what had pre- 
vious!y been done by ministers. 

He would not trouble the House with 
many extracts from the report of that 
committe, but he entreeted their attention 
to the character which was given of the 
manner in which the finances of the coun- 
try were applied at the period to which he 
bad alluded. Under the head of * extra- 
ordinaries” the following passages would 
be found:—“ Your cemmittee learn, 
that works, buildings, extensions, and re- 
pairs, have been undertaken and executed, 
both at home and abroad, in a manner little 
checked or protected against profusion 
and waste ; in many cases, without any es- 
timate or general plan, and sometimes ex- 
tended, according to the statement of an 
officer of the Ordnance who attended the 
committee, ‘ as views opened during the 
progress of the work.’”’ ‘This was indeed 
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a faithful and accurate representation of | those recommended were of that specific 
a wise, economical, and careful expen- | kind which were calculated to ensure the 
diture! Nocheck—no protection against | security contemplated. The third point 
profusion and waste—no estimate or | which the report stated would be gained 
general plan—but the expense left to ad- | by the production of regular estimates, 
just itself to the opening views of those | was an opportunity of instituting an in- 
who conducted the works! Parliament, | quiry “ as to the value of the objects to 
which should be accountable for the dis- | be accomplished by those works, com- 
bursement of the public money, was not | pared with the amount of the sums re- 
consulted on the matter. No, the expense | quired for their completion ; taking into 
was left to adjustsitself to “the opening consideration the probability of their being 


views” which might, from time to time, | 
dawn on the minds of those whose emolu- | 
ments became greater in proportion to the 
magnitude of the sums expended. The, 
report went on to state—* The lines at , 
Chatham commenced under an expecta~ 
tion of their requiring no more than 
50,0002, Plymouth-lines, Spike-island, 
and the dépot at Weedon-beck, may be. 
taken as examples, with the addition of 
Gibraltar, in the foreign department.” | 
There was in the passage which he was | 
now about to read, more sound and valu- 
able wisdom, more accurate knowledge, | 
the fruit of experience, a more awful warn- 

ing to that House, than a man would be | 
able to impart, if he spoke for half a cen- | 
tury, although he were armed with the | 
powers of anangel. Here they had the | 
friends of ministers, the accomplices in| 
their extravagant expenditure, after duly | 
investigating the subject, coming forward | 
with their eyes open, and stigmatising, ia 

the strongest terms, the course which they | 
themselves had previously pursued. This | 
was their own confession ; this was their | 
own declaration, the offspring of melan- | 
choly experience. It spoke but one lan- 

guage—it said, most emphatically, “ Be- ' 
ware of the course which you have here- | 
tofore pursued.” “If (continued the re- | 
port) ** the whole sum required for these 
great works, or even for any one of them, 
had been at once submitted to the House, | 
by regular estimate, there would have 
been an opportunity of considering the 
propriety of undertaking them, and of mak- | 
ing previous inquiries with regard to three 
essential points :—Ist, As to the security 
or means of defence intended to be ob- 
tained.” That was, to inquire whether the 
least benefit was likely to result from the 
erection of such works. ‘“ 2ndly, As to 
the probability of the works in question ef- 
fecting such security or means of defence.” 
flere were two most material points for 
consideration: first, whether any such 


brought into use, in consequence of any 
operations of an enemy.” ‘The report 
next stated, that “the irregular mode of 
proceeding, which unfortunately pre- 
vailed during the time when all of these 


_ great works were begun, lias had the effect 
of keeping the House in total ignorance 


as to the ultimate chargefor any one of 
them; and in the Ordnance-office itself 
there appears to have been no sufficient 
document for taking a comprehensive view 
of the whole plan, with a detailed esti- 


| mate annexed.” The report in the next 


place, set forth, that 9,029,333/. had been 
expended in this irregular and unsa- 
tisfactory manner; ‘ while the utility of 
these vast works was never put to the 
proof in the various chances of the late 
war.” And it farther stated, ‘‘ that the 
committee should look at an inquiry of this 
nature with much greater anxiety, if they 
could conceive that the defence of the 
united kingdom cither ought to rest, or 
was ever likely to depend, materially upon 
fortresses and garrisons. A powerful fleet, 


and an unconquerable spirit pervading a 


numerous population, with the means of 
arming and training whatever proportion 
of that number may be required for any 
emergency, afford better security against 
foreign invasion, than can be derived from 
the'most perfect system of linesand towers, 


_which could be applied to every part of 


our extensive coast.” Now, the plain 
English of this was, that the works in 


question had proceeeded on a totally 


wrong principle—that no such works 


ought, in fact, to have been attempted— 


and that, if security were at all to be ob- 
tained from defences of this kind, the 
works which cost the public such an im- 


_mense sum were not sufficient for that pur- 
/pose. The plan was bad, but the execu- 


tion was so much worse, thatif any good 
could possibly be derived from the former, 
the latter effectually prevented it. Such 
was the opinion of the Finance committee ; 


works should be allowed; and, next, if, and the evident meaning of the passages 


works were deemed necessary, whether | he had read was this—‘* That if you, the 
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House of Commons, had refused supplies, 
until the estimates were laid before you— 
if you had considered the necessity of 
erecting such works before you voted 
away the money of your impoverished con- 
stituents—if you had taken those fair pre- 
cautions which men of common honesty 
would have adopted—those works never 
would have been attempted—this mon- 
strous evil would not have existed—those 


millions, wrung from the industry of the | 


people, would not have been uselessly 
squandered !”” for he would now use that 
expression, onthe authority of the Finance 
committee. In the three years, then, 
1813, 1814, and 1815, the average amount 
of revenue was 84,250,000/. yearly, and, 
the county and parish-taxes being taken 
into the account, the sum annually raised 
was 92,000,000. ; forming a total, in 
those three years exclusive of county and 
parish-taxes, and of loans, of 252,000,000/. 
and, including these, of 276,000,000/. a 
year, which were extracted from the 
pockets of the people. 

These sums almost defied imagination ; 
but, a comparison with the expenditure 
of former periods would teach the House 
to estimate their excessive magnitude, 
When Mr. Pitt brought forward the sink- 


ing fund, the national debt was, if he re- 


collected rightly, 238,000,000/. Now, 
here they had an expenditure, in two of 
the three years he had mentioned, so ex- 
tensive, so vast, that it would have been 
sufficient to pay off the whole of the na- 
tional debt, as it stood at the com- 
mencement of the French war, as well as 
to defray all the expenses incidental to 
the government of the country. Peace 
had now arrived, but unhappily without 
bringing in its train the blessings which 
were usually its attendants. It was cus- 
tomary, after a country had been drained 
of its resources—after such an inordinate, 
such an unnecessary expenditure, as had 
placed its affairs in a lamentable state of 
confusion, as had deranged, in an alarm- 
ing degree its property (and here he 
spoke not to the alteration of the currency, 
a large chapter to which he would. come 
presently )—a derangement, which the 
bare expenditure of so much money, rais- 
ed by loan or by taxation, was sufficient 
to have produced—it was undoubtedly 
expected, when, after such a struggle, 
war had ceased and peace was restored, 
that measures should be taken to dimi- 
nish the burthens of the people. When 
they examined the subject, they must be 
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surprised to see how very little had been 
done for the purpose of diminishing those 
burthens. He would now leave out of 
his calculation all reference to the altera- 
tion in the currency. He would suppose 
that it had remained stationary from 1792 
to the present time. Now the whole ex- 
penditure of the year 1820 was 
75,000,000/.; the whole expenditure of 
the year 1806 was 79,500,000/.; so that 
the only difference of expenditure be- 
tween a period of profound peace, and a 
period of active warfare, was 4,500,000/. 
To that extent only had the country been 


relieved. Compare this with the expen- 
| diture of the year 1804, a very expensive 
period, as it was the second year of war. 
that year the expenditure was 
| 76,000,000/., being only 1,000,000/. more 
than was expended in the fifth and sixth 
years of peace. Certainly this country 
was never before in such a deplorable si- 
| tuation. We had been at peace for no 
| less than six years, and yet the expendi- 
ture was only 1,000,000/. less than was 
required in the second year of war. The 
revenue, in 1820, was a fraction under 
60,000,000/.; in 1821, it was, as they 
now understood, 61,000,000/.; being an 
increase of about 1,000,000/., including 
the Irish revenue. And here he must be 
permitted to say, that the increase of the 
Irish revenue was by no-means so great—— 
that the state of that revenue did not pre- 
sent so flattering a prospect as the right 
| hon. the chancellor of the exchequer had 

described; because it would be found, 
that although the revenue of last year, as 
| compared with 1820, presented a rise of 
| 500,000/., yet that it was, with reference 


to the amount of revenue two years be- 
' fore, almost as much as 500,000/. short. 
| The nett revenue of Ireland in 1818 was 
above 5,400,000/.: in 1820 it was 
4,500,000/., in 1821 it was under 
| 5,000,000/. He had already stated, that 
| the revenue of this country raised by the 
taxes, independent of loans, was this 
year 61,000,000/., and last year 
60,000,000/., including the expense of 
management and collection. From that 
sum he entirely separated various allow- 
ances, discounts, and drawbacks, which 
were levied on the people; some portion 
of which was repaid, and some not paid 
at all. The revenue, this year, was, it 
appeared 1,000,000/. more than the last ; 
which, making no.allowance for the change 
of currency, was abouta million greater than 
it wasin 1806, the amount in that yearand 
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in 1820 being nearly the same. So that 
in the fifth and sixth years of peace, after 
a war of unprecedented magnitude—they 
were draining from an impoverished peo- 
ple, last year, the same amount of taxa- 
tion, and this year 1,000,000/. more than 
was raised in 1806, which was the fourth 
year of war. 

He now came to the most important 
part of the question. And here it was 
necessary that he should go back to the 
year 1797, in order to trace the evil which 
afflicted the country to its very source— 
in order to combat that gross absurdity in 
argument, and that gross injustice in fact, 
which was pertinaciously adhered to by 
some individuals, who contended, that 
the returning to a metallic standard of 
currency created the existing distress; 
whereas the truth was, that the great ori- 
gin of the evil must be sought for in the 
departure from that standard. He would 
in due time state his opinion on the sub- 
ject of restoring the metallic standard ; 

ut here he must decidedly state, that 
whatever the effect of that restoration 
might have been, the grand mischief was 
occasioned by departing from the ac- 
knowledged standard of our currency. 
At first, the effect of the new system was 
not distinctly perceived; but, in the 
course of two or three years it was suffi- 
ciently manifest. In 1800 the evil had 
mounted to such a height, that its opera- 
tion on the foreign exchanges became 
most evident. He would proceed to elu- 
cidate the subject by the reports of two 
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and authority, the House agreed to; de- 
claring, that the bank note had never 
been depreciated—that gold was never 
cheaper, and the bank-note never dearer. 
Thus a state of things grew up, which no 
well-regulated government would have 
suffered to exist for one month; but 
which many gentlemen in that House 
prided themselves on having supported 
for ten or twelve years. The price of 
bullion, as itienntell: by the currency cir- 
culated in 1811 and 1812, showed a far- 
ther depreciation. In those years, the 
market price of gold was 4/. 19s. 2d}. on 
an average, being a depreciation of 27 in 
the hundred. The revenue in those years 
was 73,500,000/. If, therefore, he wished 
to find out how much that nominal sum 
amounted to in real sterling gold, for the 
purpose of stating what the people abso- 
lutely paid in 1811, and 1812, and also to 
show what they contributed in 1822, it 
would be necessary that he should dimi- 
nish the sum in the ratio of 27 per cent, 
which, together with 3,500,000/. of new 
taxes, formed an aggregate of 19,800,000/. 
This sum being deducted from the gross 
amount of revenue collected in 1811-12, 
left a total of 53,700,000/.: so that in 
those years of war, the people actually 
paid 8,000,000/. less in gold than they 
paid in the present year, and 7,000,000/. 
less than they paid in the year preceding. 
Taking the average of the two years, 
they paid, in 1820-21, between seven and 
eight millions more than they did in two 
years of determined warfare. He might, if 


committees which were appointed in the | he pleased, take the depreciation at a con- 


years 1810 and1819. He meant not to 
assume any thing as a datum unless it was 
sanctioned by the authority of both these 
committees. In 1810, the Mint price of 
gold was 3/. 17s. 103d. an ounce ; and the 
market or bullion price of gold was 4/. 5s. 
being a depreciation of 9-10th per cent. 
It afterwards fell still more, and fluctuated 
very much; and those fluctuations were 
not the least evil of which he complained, 
since they had a ruinous effect with res- 
pect to the land-owners, and, indeed, with 
reference to every class of the community, 
except those who dealt in gold,and might 
be denominated the managers of the mo- 
nied interest—of which a word hereafter. 
He could point out one year in which 
there was a fluctuation of 30 per cent—a 
fact which was directly in the teeth of the 
statement made by the chancellor of the 


exchequer, who proposed a resolution in| 


1811, which, acting under his sanction 


| 


siderably lower rate than he had dune. He 
might indeed, take it at 4/. 11s. 4d., which, 
if applied to the diminution of 73,500,000/. 
of nominal revenue, would show that the 
people were now paying in solid guineas or 
sovereigns a much larger sum than they 
contributed in 1811-12. At that period, 
a war was raging all over Europe—a war 
of such immense magnitude as was pre- 
viously unknown to this country. Every 
sea was covered with our fleets—every 
part of the world was filled with our 
armies, or the armies of our allies; and 
every court was enriched by our subsi- 
dies. We were then surrounded by vast 
perils—great battles were fought abroad 
—and at home, we were not free from 
danger and apprehension—“ Plenum va- 
riis casibus, atrox procliis, discors sedi- 
tionibus.”” Such a period, one would 
suppose, must be very unfit to stand in 
comparison with a period of repose—to 
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be placed in competition with a time of 
profound peace. Still, when they did 
compare the two periods, they would find 
that the burthens which weighed down 
the people—that the sums which wére 
taken from their pockets—were actually 
greater in the time of peace than in the 
time of war. He would go still farther, 
and say, that he had no objection to in- 
stitute a comparison between the amount 
of money now levied on the people, and 
the sum that was exacted from them dur- 
ing the most expensive period of that 
most expensive war. What would the 
House think when he asserted, that 
though in the years 1813, 1814, and 1815, 
three years of an inordinate expenditure 
—three years that had been alluded to 
particularly in the financial report, when 
ministers were squandering away 140 
or 150 millions annually, and levying 
on the people a money sum of 80 millions 
—what, he asked, would the House think 
when it was rendered as clear as that two 
and two made four, that the country was, 
at the present moment, paying as much 
in taxes as it paid at that extravagant pe- 
riod? Five pounds per ounce was the 
average price of gold in those three years, 
being a depreciation of 284 per cent. 
Now, if they supposed the revenue of 
those years, being 84,500,000/., to be 
levied in a bullion or money currency, 
and not in a currency depreciated 28} 
per cent they must deduct 23,500,000/., 
which would bring the revenue, during 


1813, 1814, and 1815, to an average of | 
61,000,000/. per annum, at par, which | 
61,000,000/. was exactly the sum that the | 


eople now paid, and which the chancel- 
or of the exchequer would, ere long, 
boast to the country that he was reaping 
from the taxes. Considering this ques- 
tion with reference to the year 1819, a 
very great rise would be found to have 
taken place under the monied system. 
He did not mean to argue that the pro- 
ceedings of the committee of 1819 had 
entirely caused the rise in the price of 
gold. Undoubtedly, as far as its labours 
tended to produce a restoration of the 
metallic standard, to that extent it cre- 
ated the effect to which he had already 
alluded. Between 1819 and 1822, the 
measure agreed to by parliament ope- 
rated to raise the real amount of taxa- 
tion to a sum which answered, on the 
nominal amount then levied, to 3,800,000/. 
So by the operation of the measure in 
1819 they raised the taxes very nearly 
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4,000,000/. a year, pretending at the same 
time not to raise them atall. No: so far 
from seeming to think that this operation 
had raised the taxes—marvellous to tell 
—when this increase took place, that was 
the very time chosen by ministers, and 
by the House of Commons who supported 
them, for adding 3,000,000/. more to the 
taxes, that we might be completely bow- 
ed down and crushed to theearth. This 
too, they did completely in the dark. 
When they were perfectly ignorant of the 
operation of the other measure, or the 
extent to which it might proceed, they 
aimed this blow in the dark ; ignorant of 
what quarter it might strike, or with what 
weight it might press upon particular 
classes. Instead of watching the effects 
of a restoration to cash payments—in- 
stead of abstaining from further taxes, at 
least till they were sure of the income in 
an improved currency—instead of wait- 
ing to calculate the amount to which the 
serious alterations then made might affect 
the various classes of tax-payers—instead 
of ascertaining whether the sums already 
enforced could be actually levied,—that 
was the very time chosen for imposin 
3,000,000/. more, as if the 4,000,000/. 
were not already sufficient. 

Now, what he wished, should be parti- 
cularly attended to in the further obser- 
tions which he had to offer, without any 
reference to what appeared differently to 
different minds, without referring to the 
particular alterations arising from a change 
in the currency which affected prices 
generally, on which he regretted to differ 
from some able and excellent members of 
the committee; but taking it on their 
own ground, as a change indicated by 
the return of the market-price of gold to 
the Mint-price, as manifesting by its 
rise only the depreciation of the currency 
previously — without reference to this, 
what he wished to be now understood 
were these two points: Ist, That by 
the operations of the currency up to 
1819, the taxes were increased 4,000, 000/. 
Qndly, That from 1814 to 1819 prices 
were nominally falling. There prevailed 
a very great difference of opinion with 
respect to the effect of taxation. Some 
opinions upon the subject refuted them- 
selves ; others, every day’s experience 
was sufficient to refute. But there were 
some points in which all must agree: — 
Ist, That great expenditure has the effect 
of raising prices, and that not merely 
while the great expenditure is going 
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on, but after it has ceased: because, 
when the expenditure is great, the spend- 
ing is either from the income, or from 
the accumulated capital. If it be from 
the income, the profits of the accumu- 
lation of capital are taken away. If 
from the capital, it destroys to that 
amount, not physically and absolutely, 
but on the whole, it destroys a sum fall- 
ing considerably short of the apparent 
amount, but it makes a great destruction. 
The consequence is, that the capital is 
diminished and the profits increased, by a 
rule as old as political speculation in 
modern Europe, a rule of which no man 
was ignorant for the last twenty or thirty 
years — namely, that profits are in the in- 
verse proportion of the amount of expen- 
diture ; or, what is equally clear, that 
there must be an increase of profits with 
a diminution of capital stock. ‘This, 
then, was one obvious effect of taxation 
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for the competition of small capitalists 
was the only means of preventing the 


great capitalists from monopolising and 


— it raised prices by diminishing either | 


the accumulation of profits, or the amount 
of stock. Inthe next place, taxes affected 
the community not as necessary expendi- 
ture, but in another way. He doubted 
whether any man alive could deny —whe- 
ther even the right hon. the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, who was the guar- 
dian angel of that department, could 
deny, that if he imposed a tax, it injured 
in proportion to the amount of that tax. 
Taxes paid to the amount of 61,000,000/., 
by so much, undeniably, reduced the 
comforts and enjoyments of the payers. 
But it was equally undoubted that this 
amount of taxes had another effect, and 
to that effect he particularly requested 
their attention. When a tax is raised, 
the person who first pays it must in- 
crease his capital, or diminish his transac- 
tions. A larger capital is therefore re- 
uired for the same extent of business. 

ake a maltster, for instance, or brewer: 
the old duty on beer was 10s.6d. It was 
raised to 18s. 8d., and to 34s. It was 
again taken down nominally 16s., but 
really much less. It was raised again 8s., 
so as to stand at present at 28s. per 
bushel. If, then, the tax he viewed 
were raised from 10s. 6d. to 28s. the 
maltster requires to raise his capital in 
proportion. The consequence of this 
necessity——a consequence proved by 
experience and by the papers on the 
table of the House — was the exclusion 
from the trade of the smaller capitalists, 
by which the larger capitalists were better 
off, But the public were not better off ; 


making exorbitant profits. Here, then, 
was the second effect of taxes. They 
had the obvious effect of excluding small 
capitals from trade. The fact was at 
once proved and illustrated by petitions 
on their table, opposing a reduction of 
taxes on this very principle. There had 
not been a recent reduction of taxes 
without some persons praying the House 
not to reduce them. Let the leather-tax 
be taken as an instance. ** Oh, don’t 
take off the leather-tax,”’ prayed the 
large capitalists, ** you’ll ruin us if you 
do.” ‘They did not tell their reason for 
resisting this reduction ; that would let 
out the secret ; but they attempted on 
other grounds to prevent it, and their 
etitions were always well-received by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and his 
friends, who were sure to laud the peti- 
tioners as the most judicious, impartial, 
disinterested set of men ; they were ex- 
clusively the solid, rational, disinterested 
tanners ; but they who prayed for the re- 
duction of the tax were ‘ ill-informed” 
persons. The farmer prayed to be re- 
lieved from the Jeather-tax, because it 
fell on his farm-gear, and the small 


| dealer, because it excluded him from 


the trade ; but the great tanner cared not 
one farthing for the farmer, and less than 
a farthing for the small tanner. If the 
archives of the Exchequer were searched, 
the imposition, increase, or continuance 
of taxes would be traced, not to the 
philosopher certainly, nor to the con- 
sumer, whose interest was obviously op- 
posed to it, but to dealers in a great line of 
business. He did not mean to say that 
every one acted so; but this was gener- 
ally the fact. 

The last effect of taxes to which he 
wished to call the attention of the House, 
was, that they increased prices as well as 
capital. Every one who paid a tax ad- 
vanced the price to the consumer to 
that extent and more. If the tax formed 
a fraction of the price, such as 53d., the 
consumer was charged 54d., perhaps 67. 
The trader made the consumer pay for 
the advanced capital, and for the advance 
to government. If the tax falls on the 
manufacturer, he imposes the taxes which 
he pays over to government on the imme- 
diate purchaser, and the purchaser on the 
consumer of the productions, and imposes 
them without much nicety. So that they 
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increase like compound interest, rounding 
sums as they proceed, and increasing in a 
geometrical ratio the augmentation or 
rather reduplication of taxes, till the last 
consumer can form no notion of what the 
original tax was. In this way the tax 
first imposed by the government increased 
as it advanced, till it fell with all its aug- 
mentation, or rather, as he had said, 
reduplication of amount upon the con- 
sumer. Now this threefold operation of 
taxes he really considered as the cause of 
public distress. They had seen that enor- 
mous expenditure of taxes increased 
prices — that the subsequent increase of 
capital and prices threw men of small 
capital out of business, and increased the 
burdens of the public—and, that the 
sums levied operated, not in the propor- 
tion of payments made to the Treasury, 
though those payments, when 61,000,000/. 
were paid, were enough to account for 
distress, but that more than government 
did levy, or meant to levy, fell upon the 
community. When in 1792, the in- 


come of the state, including Ireland, was 
18,000,000/., the contribution was a con- 
siderable portion taken off from a gentle- 
man’s income of 10,000/. a-year: but 
that fell very far short of his proportion of 


61,000,000/. a-year. The last proportion 
necessarily left him less to apply to his 
comforts and enjoyments, less to sink his 
debts, less to maintain his credit. But 
this gentleman paid incalculably more, 
over and above his payments in 1792, than 
the increased proportion of 61,000,000/. 
over the proportion of 18,000,000/. He 
paid more, first, by the increase of prices ; 
and secondly, as a producer, the expenses 
of cultivation being increased. He first 
paid by the increase of taxes: he next 
paid as a consumer by the increased 
prices of what he consumed: he lastly 
paid as a producer, the expenses of the 
cultivation having been raised. His 
returns had naturally fallen to what they 
were in 1792; but his establishments, 
his expenditure, his taxes, were increased 
fourfold, and that left little to marvel 
at the distress which he now felt. 

By the total amount, then, of taxes, 
the country was distressed, it was further 
distressed by the greater amount it paid 
in taxes than was produced to the state. 
Nevertheless, as the inequality of the 
taxes did exist, and as the farmer be- 
longed to the class on which taxation fell, 
and had always fallen, with unequal seve- 
rity, it became necessary to attend to 
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this view of its operation. The remedy 
of reducing rents had been resorted to: 
it had arisen from feelings which could 
not be too much commended. But as 
that reduction had become quite neces- 
sary to the farmer, so the undiminished 
rents were necessary to the landlord, and 
the utmost reductions which could be 
made were inadequate. The farmer com- 
plained of the fall in the price of produce. 
Wheat sold 20s. per quarter lower than 
he could afford for growing it. Suppose, 
then, it was at the least 10s. per quarter 
lower than the price at which the farmer 
could afford to grow wheat, and that 
unless the price should be increased to 
that amount, he loses by growing it. He 
thought the loss much greater, but he 
would take it at 10s. Supposing, then, 
an acre produced three quarters, here 
was a sacrifice of 30s. an acre. This in- 
crease of present prices he required to 
recompense him in the produce of wheat. 
What relief, then, could he have from 
lowering his rent?) The whole rent was 
not 30s. The average rent was nothing 
like it. What did it avail, then, to lower, 
the rent 20, 25, or even 30 per cent? 
Could any such reduction compensate the 
farmer for the increased price in all the 
means of production? If, taking the 
years of 1793, 1794, and 1796, and com- 
paring them with the three last years up 
to this time, the rise in the price of pro- 
duction amounted almost to cent-per cent, 
was it astonishing that the tenantry of 
the kingdom were depressed? Or, was 
it to be presumed that a reduction of rent 
to the greatest possible amount to which 
it could be carried, could effect any alle- 
viation? No: from such a source no re- 
medy could be expected. The attempt 
must be ruinous to the landlord, without 
affording any effectual relief to the tenant. 
And whilst he was on the subject of the 
reduction, he must add, that, where re- 
ductions were made, instead of any ge- 
neral average, it would, in the majority 
of cases, be far better, both to landlord 
and tenant, to examine into the particular 
circumstances of each farm, and on the 
result of that examination to determine 
the exact amount. From local circum- 
stances in various parts of the kingdom, 
a general average was not applicable. 
If the great cause of agricultural distress 
be the increase in the price of production 
—and if the depression be such as to de- 
mand immediate relief—what imports it 
to the cultivator of the land, whether 
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that relief reaches him either in the shape 
of an increased price for the commodity, 
which he grows, or a diminution in the 
expence of production.—He would put a 
case. A farmer raises 100 quarters of 
corn, for which the remunerating price 
was 60s.; if, in the shape of relief, he 
received a fall of 10s. per quarter in the 
expence of the production, it can make 
no difference to him whether he receives 
60s. without the relief, or 50 with such a 
‘iminution in his expenditure. It was 
true, that he would have, on the side of 
nominal income, less to receive ; but then, 
his outgoings also would be propertionably 
reduced: he would receive Jess for his 
produce, but he would have also less to 
pay in the market of labour, less to dis- 
burse in the price of all those articles 
which were essential to the management 
of his concerns. He rested this case on 
the assumption, that a choice existed 
between the two modes of relief; namely, 
an increased price of the commodity 
which the farmer grew, or a diminution 
in the expence of the production. The 
fact was, however, that such an option 
did not exist. To raise the price of the 
commodity which the farmer grew he 
pronounced to be impossible. The expe- 
riment had been made, and the House 
must now see the result. When it was 
introduced, he was one of those who con- 


sidered it wisely and justly introduced ; | 


because it was of the first importance, at 
the close of such a war, and before there 
was time for the reduction of establish- 
ments, to give the grower a remunerating 
price. But if the close of the war was 


the time for such an experiment, the | 


hour had now arrived when every effort 
must be resorted to, to lower to the lowest 
scale the establishments of the country, 
in order to relieve all its industrious 
branches from that burden of taxation 
which overlaid them. Even were it pos- 
sible to raise the nominal price of corn, 
he should doubt of its expediency—but 
that discussion was nugatory, as the 
thing was altogether impossible. He need 
hardly remind the House of the circum- 
stances that attended the rise in the price 
of corn in this country from 1792 to the 
year 1814. It was, in the recollection 
of the House, that during the latter year 
the board of agriculture addressed a cir- 
cular to the various counties of England. 
The answers to that circular were em- 
bodied in their reports, which were laid 
before parliament. In these reports it 
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was demonstrated, that the same quantity 
of labour, which in 1792 cost 85/., rose 
in 1803 to 118/., and in 1813 to 160/. 
With respect to the year 1812, it was 
but justice to the argument to add, that 
that year was the period of the greatest 
depreciation in the currency. Allowing 
for the amount of depreciation 25 per 
cent, and subtracting that sum from the 
rise in the price of labour, it would leave 
the calculation thus—that the same quan- 
tity of labour which, in 1792, cost 85/., 
in 1814 cost about 125/. Between that 
period and the present time, there had 
certainly been a fall in the nominal price 
of labour, but not to the amount at what 
it was in 1803. He was not tar from the 
mark in taking the rise in the expences 
of cultivation from the years immediately 
before the war to the present at an in- 
crease of one half. In taking it at that 
amount, he felt he rather under-rated, 
than over rated it; but when he added to 
that amount the poor rates, and which 
must be viewed in the light of an increase 
of the price of labour, the result was, 
that the expences of cultivation had risen 
two-thirds, or were even doubled. The 
amount of the pressure arising from taxa- 
tion being undisputed, there was abundant 
reason why every branch of the public 
economy looked forward to that relief 
which a thorough retrenchment could 
alone effect. But on no classs did the 
pressure so seriously lie, as on the agri- 
cultural body ; indeed, there were special 
causes why the same weight, falling on 
the other branches, could not, in its 
effects, be so injurious as to them. The 
agriculturist was very differently circum- 
stanced in the control of his concerns 
from the manufacturer. He did not, 
like him, possess the power of accom- 
modating his supply to the demand. 
There were causes intrinsically affecting 
his concerns which gave him far less 
power over them: he was exposed to the 
operations of the seasons, and to all the 
accidents of the elements. Besides all 
these, the House would see that the im- 
position of a tax on a falling market must 
be injurious to the grower of the com- 
modity, inasmuch as he was unable to 
shift it on the consumer. He was at the 
mercy of those fluctuations, to counteract 
which the manufacturer could provide, 
by the limitation of the supply to the 
demand. It had been said, and said 
justly, that low prices tended to relieve 
themselves. In such a state of things 
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the manufacturer looked for his profit in a ' 
more extended consumption; and so, 
would the agriculturist also, did not the 
operations of the exchequer interpose. | 
He would find his compensation for a fall 
of price in a more extensive sale, did not 
the tax-gatherer interfere between the 
natural relation of cause and effect. 
such interference, the agricu!turist was 
shut out from that natural remedy which 
was open to every other branch in any 
depression of the prices. When the tax 
was so great as to form a great pro- 
portion of the price, the consumer was 
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not affected in the same degree as the 
grower. Let them suppose that no tax | 
was laid on sugar; or he would rather | 
take malt, because it was more germane | 
to their feelings. It was once during the 
war 34s. It was now 28s. The barley 
was 20s. or 21s. If they had no chan- | 
cellors of the exchequer, happily for the 
farmer or consumer, barley would be pur- 
chased from 25s. to 20s., and a great deal | 
less. The prices would be lower, but the 
quantity sold would be much greater. But 
unfortunately, there were chancellors 


of exchequer, and, therefore, the fall 
of prices was much less than one-fifth. | 
The fall of 25s. to 20s. gave a reduction | 


of one-fifth. But when they added the 

immoveable tax of 28s., the fall was only 

five in 49 or 50s., that was, instead of | 
one-fifth, one-eleventh. The fact was so, 
as well as the reasoning. It was some- 
times alleged, that propositions which 
were undeniable in theory were not found 
so true in practice. Of this a notable in- 
stance was the fact, that in the exchequer 
two and two sometimes made only two. 
The consumption of malt in three years, 
ending in 1797, had been 3,500,000 
quarters. That fact was found in the 
right hon. gentleman’s own documents. 
But in the last three years but one, in 
1818, 1819, 1820, the consumption had 
been 2,920,000 quarters, giving a falling 
off of one-seventh. That single fact was 
enough for him. But there was one cir- 
cumstance to be considered, which, in- 
stead of overturning the argument, or 
stepping between its facts and their force, 
increased its power, and pointed its ap- 
plication. But for the taxes there would | 
have been a much greater fall than one- 
fifth, and consequently a greatly increased | 
consumption. The population, by the | 
last returns, had increased astonishingly 

since 1811. The increase in Great Bri- 
tain was from 11,954,000 to 14,069,000. | 
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In 1801, the population had been 
10,500,000. It was below the mark if 
they estimated the increase since 1792 at 
400,000 or 500,000 more. Here, then, 
was an increase of 4,000,000—an increase 
from 10 to li, bat the consumption of 
malt had failen in the proportion of one- 
sixth or one-seventh. If instead of 
2,000,000 quarters, or 3,000,000, we 
consumed very nearly 5,000,000, there 
would be no positive increase. It would 
be only the same proportional demand. 
But while the population increased, the 
consumption decreased. If this did not 
speak volumes as to the fact, that laying 
taxes on produce diminished the con- 
sumption—if any one doubted, in the 
fuce of this, that taxes curtailed the com- 
forts of the consumer, without benefiting 


| the exchequer—if he doubted that prices 


and consumption would reciprocally ope- 


_rate upon and relieve one another, but 
| for the taxes—he was one with whom it 


was needless to reason—he was as much 


_ beyond the reach of reasoning suggested 


by experience, as the bulk of mankind 


/was beyond the reach of any other sort 
of reasoning. 


The taxes, then, which 
in this way fell with peculiar injury upon 
the farmer, were extremely heavy. beer 


and spirits formed an immense amount. 


He paid taxes for various articles re- 
quired for beer, as hops, malt, and beer 
duty. Tor these, excluding the tax on 
from 8,000,000/. to 9,000,0002. 
were paid. These and spirits yielded 
about 15,000,000, If any man would 
say that this was a fair proportion of 
taxes, he was not wise. He wouid ask 
any man, when he took into calculation 
what the land paid in its great staples 
of hops, malt, &c. to shew him any 
trade or branch of industry, which sus- 
tained such a pressure. ‘There was no- 
thing like an approximation, except in the 
case of the poor loaded West India planter. 
The operation of a tax on the farmer, in 
various parts of the country, was influenced 
by peculiar circumstances. ‘Take, for in- 
stance, the Salt-tax. In Cheshire, so great 
was the use of that article in all the ordi- 
nary occupations of the farming interest, 
that he knew, from good authority, that a 
reduction of rent tothe amount of five per 
cent. was calculated, from the operation of 
that tax alone. But in fact, any tax on 
an article of such necessity as salt, and 
which raised its price to the consumer, in 
such an extreme disproportion from its 
prime cost, mus be impolitic. It was of 
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a description which might be well calleda 
tax upon economy. It interfered with all 
those habits of prudence and retrenchment 
which were so necessary to the well-being 
and success of that class of the community. 
When a tax was levied on the farmer, 
producing, as its necessary effect, an in- 
creased price of labour, and an increase 
in the price of every other article employed 
in the cultivation of the land, he possesses 
by the peculiar nature of his calling, no 
power to transfer from himself the extra 
cost which the tax or the fluctuation of 
markets imposes. All that he contracts 
for, under such circumstances, he must 
pay for in hard money or in hard labour. 
We had a remarkable instance of this 
some few years ago. It was an instance 
which marked with great power of dis- 
crimination the difference of character 
that had hitherto existed between the 
agricultural interest, and the manufactu- 
ring and commercial body. The former 
— quiet creatures—came at the call of the 
Treasury annually to be shorn. It was not 
until last year, and until the pressure 
almost became intolerable, that they ever 
united to obtain a common object. And 
what was the effect? Why, the repeal of 
the Husbandry Horse tax. Cattle and 
human labour might be called the machi- 
nery of the farmer. Now, contrast that 
tardy repeal with what had passed some 
few years ago, whena duty upon iron was 
proposed by the government for the time 
being. What iron was to the manufac- 
turer, cattle was to the cultivator. They 
were the machinery of their respective con- 
cerns, A tax was to be imposed upon iron. 
Steam fortunately was beyond the power 
even of a chancellor of the Exchequer. 
He would have taxed that too; but it was 
either too subtile or of too explosive a 
quality to have given financial rapacity 
the power ofa grasp. But, though deter- 
red from contending with the moving 
power, the chancellor of the Exchequer 
was determined to take hold of the raw 
material. When that determination was 
disclosed the hard dealers in that article, 
less malleable than the metali n which they 
dealt beleagured and besieged hon. friends 
of his in such a manner, and with such 
remorseless pertinacity ; those men from 
the iron counties so pressed and so pelted 
the government of that day, as well as the 
members of that House, that their fierce 
and unbending demands seemed,—* an 
Iron sleet of arrowy shower,” and the 
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Now, to pause fora moment. From a 
little more than half a million in the year 
1750, and from something more than twa 
millions in the year 1791, the poor-rates 
of England had increased to such an ex- 
tent, that in one year of difficulty they had 
amounted to eight millions; and it was 
not overrating them, if he now took them 
at six millions, That was just three times 
the sum which was paid for them before 
the war. The only hope of relief to the 
suffering classes lay ina determined re- 
duction of the taxes which oppressed 
them. Not in a paltry diminution of a 
million, or a million and a haif, or two 
millions, but in lopping off at once some 
such considerable burden as should enable 
the starving farmer to live—in some seri- 
ous relief of the community, which might 
enable men to exist under the pressure 
that would remain. He had already shown 
that, under the name of paying less than 
it paid in time of war, the country, in fact, 
was paying quite as much; that, with the 
semblance of paying millions less than had 
been paid in the heart of the war, the 
country, in reality, paid seven millions a 
year more; that with a pretence of pay- 
ing less, the country paid a million more 
in the present year, than she had ever paid 
in the most extravagant year of the con- 
test; and that in the year just passed, her 
situation had been the same. Why, then, 
even say that taxes to the amount of seven 
or eight millions were now taken off, the 
country would still be paying as much as 
she paid in 1806, or 1807—years of war 
and of profuse expenditure—years of dis- 
tress, and almost of ruin—years in which 
the country was told to look forward to 
peace for relief—years when all classes 
were gulled out of their money, and when 
parliament was duped into becoming the 
accomplice of government, in grinding a 
suffering people to the uttermost, and 
when all the consolation, all the argument 
all the temptation held out was this— 
‘‘ this cannot last; peace must come; with 
peace will come retrenchment and a reduc- 
tion of taxes; and with retrenchment and 
reduction will return the prosperity of En- 
gland,” Peace had come at last ; but not 
with ‘ healing on its wings.’ It had come 
without bringing any reduction of taxes ; 
in fact, it had brought a positive increase 
of them. The country actually paid more 
than she had paid during the war; although 
her power of payment had so materially 
decreased. And this part of his subject 


result was, an abandonment of the tax. 


brought him to a point upon which he 
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thought it only fair to state, that he differed 
in opinion from a number of eminent per- 
sons: he alluded to the alteration which 
had taken place in the currency of the 
country. He had not enjoyed the honour 
of being a member of the bullion com- 
mittee; not because he had refused to 
serve, but probably because he had been 
thought unfit for such an office. It had 
seemed good, he repeated, to those in 
whom the selection had been vested, to 
exclude his name, for some cause, from 
the list; and when the question of his ex- 
clusion had, by his right hon. friend near 
him, been brought before the house, it had 
seemed good to the House, to sanction 
his being shut out. Of that measure he 
was far from complaining ; 
he felt honoured by the rejection. * He 
felt honoured, because it was not the first 
occasion upon which ministers had exer- 
cised the discretion intrusted to them in 
the same way—because they had only 
treated him as, in the year 1797, they 
treated one of the greatest men in the 
country (Mr. Fox), whom they had then 
excluded from the performance of a simi- 
lar duty. Owing to his exclusion from 
the list of the bullion committee, he had 
been deprived of one opportunity of sta- 
ting his opinion upon the measures pro- 
jected ; and illness, which prevented his 
attendance in the House, had precluded 


him, in another stage, from protesting | 


against them; yet he could not but think, 
upon deep consideration, that the House 
at that time had taken a most unfortunate 
step. He imputed no blame upon that 
pint to ministers; still less did he cast 
reflections upon others, who, with perfect 
consistency, had abettedthe course chosen. 
That which he chiefly did blame was, the 
original sin of 1797, which, first interfering 
with the currency of the country, distorted 
the whole face of its internal affairs—made 
it impossible for any man in it to say from 
year to year, or even from month to month, 
what he was worth—and threw all its in- 
terests into such a state at last, thata 
return to the original system was attended 
with greater evils than had at first induced 
that system to be departed from. To say 
that he now was aware of any mode by 
which the currency of the country could 
at that time have been regulated, was 
going farther than the present question 
required ; but he could not help lamenting 
that more aitention had not been paid 
to the enormous amount of the evils that 
were certain under the course adopted. 


distressed State of the Country. 


for, in truth, | 
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How bad soever a depreciated currency 
might be—however bad, as example, the 
tampering with it permanently—how- 
ever detrimental to the character of go- 
vernment and of the country—yet he could 
not help regretting most deeply—always 
admitting the case to be a mere choice of 
evils, and of evils, the least of which was 
frightfully enormous—that only one side of 
the dilemma had been viewed, and that 
reference had not been made to the fatal 
prospect presented by the other. 

Once more let it be borne in the recol- 
lection of the House, that not only a re- 
lief, but a great and invaluable relief might 
be afforded to all classes by a reduction 
in taxation. Let nothing which he might 
say be taken as a waver of that conclusion 
—a conclusion which was warranted by 
the facts as well as by the principles of 
the case—which was evident alike from 
theory and from daily experience—a con- 
clusion from which he firmly believed not 
three men in the House would dissent, and 
not one man out of it: for, where was 
the man who could refuse to admit that the 
grand source of relief to the country must 
be in adiminutionof its burdens? Still, 
while he felt all the value of reduction, he 
felt that, spite of all reduction, much pres- 
sure must remain. It would be deceiving 
the House, if he were to hesitate in avow- 
ing, that, after every resource of economy 
was exhausted, much evil would continue 
to exist. He did not mean to convey an 
impression that the evilsoremaining woud 
be intolerable: the relief that retrench- 
ment and reduction would afford would 
give the country spirit to endure the bur- 
den that was left; but a very considerable 
burden would be left. And here, again, 
the pressure fell most heavily upon the agri- 
cultural classes, in consequnece of the 
peculiar situation of their affairs. It was 
often said, with reference to the subject of 
prices, that they were not lower now than 
they had been before the war. Perhaps 
they were not quite solow. Then why, it 
was asked could not men bear low prices 
now, as they bore them in 1792 and 1793 ? 
If there were no taxes in thecountry, nor 
any debts existing, they could bear them. 
Independently of the overwhelming pub- 
lic debt, the debts of individuals to each 
other were to be considered; and the al- 
terations in the currency, both the rising 
it and the sinking it, had been most fatal 
to the prosperity of the country. The act 
of 1797 had led to facilities both of 
cash and of credit; and those facilitics had 
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led to speculations, the effects of which ; no smaller an amount than 300,000,000/. 
were apparent in our Gazette. It was not had been borrowed during those years of 
to traders that such speculations had been | depreciation. All those loans had now 
confined. Professional men had been | risen from 30 to 50 per cent.; for the cre- 
tempted to adventure—men who would | ditor could not be paid off unless by giving 
never have dreamt of speculation, had the him his 100/.; and so far, at least, others 
currency remained inits naturalandhealthy | besides the farmers had made their protit 


state. But, foremost in the ranks of ad- 
venturers, had stood the agricultural in- | 
terest, whose names were excluded from 

the list of bankrupts, but whose distress | 
was apparent, from signs which could not 
be mistaken. To those very speculations 
of the agriculturists part of the present 
distress was attributable. Their profits 
tempted the chancellor of the Exchequer : 
their exertions had a tendency to over- 
production ; and with all this went on a 
facility of contracting debts, which, under 
any other state of the currency, they 
would not have incurred, if they could, 
and which they could not have contracted 
even had they been so disposed. It was 
said, that the land-owners had flourished 
under that depreciation of the currency, 
while all the other interests of the country 
had been suffering—that the farmers had 
benefited by high prices, which crushed 
the trader and manufacturer. But the 
manufacturer had the means of evading 
those high prices, by the mass of 
machinery which he substituted for human 
labour. The cotton-machinery was so 
improved within the last thirty years, 
chiefly in consequence of high prices and 
taxation, that one man produced now one 
hundred times as much as he had pro- 
duced formerly. It was not so with the 
agriculturist. The improvements in farm- 
ing had certainly been considerable; but 
aman could not produce a hundred times | 
as much as he had produced formerly. 
Nor was the gain during those years of 
high prices so completely one way as had 
been assumed. 
speculating in land, other classes specu- 
lated in money ; and the power of specu- 
lation accrued equally to both, from the 
state of the revenue and the condition of 
the currency. The farmer was charged 
with having made exclusive benefit. Let 
it be remembered, that every man who 
had at one time lent government 50/. was 
now a creditor tothe amount of 100/. 
That millions and hundreds of millions had 
been borrowed, and sometimes as low as 
48 or 49. He knew that the 3 per cents. 
had been as low as 474; and he was sure 
many loans had been made as low as from 


| out of the distresses of the country. He 


Whilst the farmers were | 


50 to 60, others between 60 and 70; and 


hoped he should not be mistaken. He 
was far from meaning to state the fact in- 
vidiously ; but it ought not to be said, that 
all the gain of the expensive years had 
falien exclusively to the share of the agri- 
culturists. If the loss was not entirely 
upon the monied man, neither was the 
profit entirely with the farmer. If the 
article in which the farmer dealt had risen, 
his rent had risenwithit. Thenhe had him- 
self? as a consumer and a purchaser of 
labour, been afiected by his own high 
prices. Then, too, he had enjoyed all 
the blessings of the income-tax, pursuing 
the increase of his nominal gains. The 
fiends of the exchequer were up with hin 
at every step; and they diminished bis 
advantages at least, if they could not seize 
them altogether. Nor was this the whole. 
The debts which a depreciated currency 
had stimulated him to incur, he was now 
compelled to pay by selling at Jow prices. 
With an income nominally reduced, he 
had to pay the same amount of fixed 
money which he had borrowed from his 
creditors. Suppose a man to have an in- 
come of 10,0000. a year, arising from his 
rents, 3,000/. of which was to go in fixed 
money payments. If rents fell fifty per 
cent., which was the case with many Jand- 
holders at the present time, that man’s in- 
come was entirely gone. If rents fell 25 
per cent., which was perhaps the minimum 
at the present moment, half his income 
was gone in the same way. So that, in- 
stead of being a man of 10,000/. a year, 
he was in reality a mani of only 2,500/. 
Having now returned to the old system of 
currency, the first mode of alleviating the 
misery of the farmer was, to relieve him 
from the taxes by which he was oppressed. 
Still, in defiance of all retrenchment and 
all economy, much of public burden would 
necessarily remain: and he had no hesita- 
tion in saying, that if, after all the re- 
sources of economy were exhausted—if 
after every possible reduction had been 
effected—if after a large amount of load 
was taken off, the country should still find 
the state of the farming interest so bad, 
that landed gentlemen could not continue 
to exist in such a state of things, he was 
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not prepared to say that the country ought | 
not to go still farther in relief. His de-_ 
cided opinion upon the subject was, that | 
where the pressure was so great and the © 
interest so mighty—for the very existence 
of the state was bound up in the prospe- 
rity of the land—the country had onl 
one limit to relief—the making that re-_ 
lief decidedly effectual—that if one mea-— 
sure of reduction would not do, recourse 
must be had to another, and from thence 
to another; and that if all reductions 
were found insufficient, the country must 
prepare for other measures, for measures 
only to be justified by a paramount unrea- | 
soning necessity. [Loud Cheers.) To 
tamper with the public faith; to sully | 
the honour of the country; to declare 
a national bankruptcy !—Good God! who | 
in his senses could recommend it ?— 
To raise the denomination of the cur- 
rency higher? That was a gentler form 
of speech; but it amounted pretty nearly 
to the same thing. To attack the standard 
secretly or openly? Acts differing only 
from each other, as open violence differed 
from secret fraud. He did not say that the 
country ought to make up its mind easily 
to such a course; for it was one thing to 
have kept the currency where it was a few | 
years ago, and another thing, having re- 
established it, again to alter the standard. 


Many persons would have agreed to keep 
the currency down, where it would have | 
been to the great and equitable relief of | 


the country, if it had remained, who would 
not now agree toretrace their steps, and to 
change the state of things once more. 
And with cause; for the thing itself would | 
be worse, and the example would be ten 
thousand times worse, as it would be easier 
to follow it in cases of future difficulty. 
But necessity—if necessity did come—if 
that hour did arrive, when there was no 
possibility of negociation, whose mandate 
was peremptory and must instantly be 
obeyed! and he should say that the hour 
of necessity was come, if the landowners 
of England were to continue permanently 
in the state, or in any thing like the state, 
in which they now stood: for it was well 
to talk, in honied accents, of suiting the 
supply to the demand, and throwing bad 
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land out of cultivation—of changes in 
society, from one employment to another | 
—of transfer (for that was an expression | 
which did wonders), and of what one man | 
lost being gained by another. These | 
words—however smoothly they might | 
sound upon the tongue, would be found, | 
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if interpreted, full of serious and of dan- 


_gerous meaning. They su,nosed the lay- 


ing waste of a large and fair ¢roportion of 
England—the breaking up of ail endearing 
connexions; the destruction of all local 


_ attachments—the most frightful agonies to 


which the human mind could be subjected. 
They looked to the tearing up by the roots 
that fabric of society which might flourish 
perhaps in this country, most ornamentally 
towards its summit, but which was bot- 


| tomed upon the foundation‘of a solid landed 


interest, and which must crumble into dust 
when that landed interest should be no 
more. And he said that the landed in- 


_ terest was no more, when proprietors were 


reduced to traffic in securities—when they 


| were compelled, from day to day, to a life 


of traffic and of speculation, instead of liv- 
ing like country gentlemen, and gentlemen 
of England. ‘To be distressed by every 
little neighbour within sight of his gate ; 
to be fearful at the approach of every new 
comer; to glean a scanty pittance of rent 
from a tenantry, as suffering as them- 
selves ; and at last having gleaned from 
that tenantry all their earnings, to be 
forced to come upon their savings; and, 
their savings being exhausted, tobe obliged 
to drive them out or sell them up, taking 


the rent (as it was now taken) out of the 


farmer’s capital, and not out of his re- 
venue ; and then being forced to mortgage 
and eventually to sell; then the process of 
transfer, as it was called, became com- 


_ plete ; and, instead of the former owners, 


anew race of proprietors were distribut- 
ed through the country. To that conclu- 
sion the thing must, afterall,come. Persons 
talked of the ruin of the landed interest : 
but it was not meant to say that pro- 
ptietors would be destroyed: that the land 
would become steril or sink in the sea, or 
that the houses would be levelled, and the 
owners exterminated. No: what was to 


_ be understood by the ruin of a great class, 


and by the destruction of one of the most 
commanding interests in the country, was 
shortly this—a great change of property ; 
much individual misery ; the whole rela- 
tions of the class destroyed ; ortherelations 
of that class tothe rest of society, and those 
ofitsmemberstoeach other. Such was what 
was called the destruction of a class: and 
when it happened to a community, it be- 
came the destruction ofa state. [Cheers.] 
Once more then, if economy was not 
found effectual, parliament was bound to 
do that which would be effectual ; tor, at 
all events and at all hazards, it was their 
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duty to save the state. God forbid, that | twenty years, retired upon one half their 
any man should even whisper such anex- | salary; those who had served thirty 
pedient as that, from which every well-con- | years, took two thirds; and forty years, 


stituted mind must recoil, the compound- | three fourths, and so on. 


Now, it might 


ing with the public creditor, or the tam- | fairly be doubted, whether persons whose 
pering with the currency—while parlia- | offices were abolished stood entitled tosuch 


ment possessed the power of relieving the 
existing distress, by a diminution of taxa- 
tion, and by the enforcement of economy ! 
He said, therefore, that the only measure 


of mitigating the greatevil which at present | 


large allowances as those who retired from 
age or infirmity; but, at all events, if the 
liberality of ministers was to give to those 
persons the full benefit of the actin question, 
it might reasonably have been expected 


oppressed society was, to reduce, by every that they would not have gone beyond it. 


expedient, the burdens of taxation. This | How did the fact stand ? 


was to be done by real and efficient re- 


trenchment, not by lopping off the sala- | a year. 
ries of petty clerks, and by little jobs of | 


that kind, such as consolidating a few 


clerkships in one, to serve the dependant | 
It was not by petty | been going on; or that they had been 


of some great man. 
unjust savings of this kind that real re- 
trenchment was to be effected—but by 
beginning at the highest and going down 
to the lowest salaries, till every class of 
the state was included. He hoped they 
would not be any longer told, that public 
men were not to be borne hard upon, when 
it was the fact that they were the only 
class who had not suffered enormously. 
[Cheers.] He would not say whether 
they ought to be reduced 15 or 20 per 
cent.; but they ought to be reduced in 
such a proportion as would be likely to 
give efficient relief to the suffering classes 
of the community. He had looked into 
the papers on the table with respect to 
the reduction ; he did not make any re- 
ference to this year or to the one million 
and a half to be deducted, half a million 
of which was to be attributed to the death 
of Buonaparte, and another regrettedevent 
—the lamented death of the Queen. The 
document to which he was about to refer 
contained the changes which had taken 
place in the salaries of public officers from 
the year 1792 to the present time. To 
show how impossible it was to repose con- 
fidence in men, who said that they had 
brought the expenditure of the country as 
low as it could be brought, he would re- 
fer in the first place, to the papers of last 
year. He found in one place an account 
of offices abolished, or said to be abolished, 
at the expiration of the Income tax ; and 
in that department, it appeared, that places 
were cut off to the amount of 1,500/.a 
year. Now, according to Mr. Perceval’s 
act, persons retiring after a long employ- 
ment from public offices, were allowed a 
retiring pension, according to the length 
of their service, Those who had served 


Simply thus— 
the offices abolished amounted to 1,500/. 
The saving to the public by that 
abolition was 300/. But he would show 
that within the last few years, augmenta- 
tion rather than diminution of stipend had 


marching hand in hand, the one at least 
as operative as the other. The years 
1815 and 1816 had been years of low 
prices and of affected economy ; and the 
year 1816, one would have thought, of 
all the years in the circle, was the farthest 
from warranting an increase of salary. 
And yet, he found the commissioners of 
Customs and of Excise, and the chairmen 
of those boards, in the year 1816, en- 
dowed with an addition to their already 
considerable stipend. At a time when, in- 
stead of adding any thing, part ought to 
have been taken away, these increases 
were given, as compensations for loss 
of patronage. Two or three yachts had 
been laid up, the nomination of officers 
to them ceased ; and that was a calamity 
to be made up by an increase of salary ! 
But the taste of ministers in these 
matters was quite delightful, as well as 
the neatness, the uniformity which their 
arrangements displayed: for, to preserve 
the symmetry of the whole set of 
offices, the commissioners of Stamps got 
the same increase of salary, although 
they had lost no patronage at all. 
[A member here said, that the commis- 
sioners of Stamps had lost some patron- 
age.] He could not but be delighted at 
the style in which these rights were as- 
serted, and at the nicety with which the 
worth of patronage was estimated in mo- 
ney. But there was another instance of 
augmentation in the year 1817, which was 
really worthy the attention of the House : 
it was, tothe salary of the secretary of the 
board of control. The original salary at- 
tached to that situation was 1,500/. a year. 
It was thought, however, that 1,500/. a 
year was too little for an office of sucli 
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importance, and in 1813 or 1814, 300/. a 
ear was added, making the salary 1,800/. 
jithin two years after, to wit in the year 

1815, it was discovered that the hon. 

member who dignified the office had been 

no less than five years in possession of his 
situation. Conduct so praiseworthy could 
not decently go unrewarded. If such an 
act did not deserve remuneration, what 
did? If it was not merit who could hope 
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to be meritorious? — Five years in his 
post! It was a signal instance of that pro- 
pensity to keep place, which was the sup- | 
port of ministers, and the blessing of the | 
country! [Much laughter.] Let 
salary,” said ministers with one voice— | 
“be increased 200/. a year.’’ And for 
the hon. secretary’s religious adherence to 
office, and as an encouragement to him to 
persevere still further in the same virtuous 
course, his salary, from 1,800/. was raised 
to 2,000/. per annum. So bright a reward 
for meritorious conduct could scarcely 
fail to produce the best effects: and in 
fact, the honourable secretary continued 
two years longer in office, to evince his 
gratitude for the bounty which had been 
showered upon him. What! two years 
more? he must be rewarded again 
[shouts of laughter ]—or the state will go 
to decay for want of steady servants! It 


would be in vain to have great places of 

1,500/. and 2,000/. a year, if they did not 

reward fidelity like this! Accordingly, | 
the salary was advanced 200/. a year more, | 
attaining then—it was hard to say the | 
mazimum—but attaining the line upon | 
which it rested just at present. After re- | 
trenchment promised to the House and | 
to the country ; after pledges of retrench- 

ment year after year carried up to the | 
Throne: and after a direct report from 

the committee of finance, recommending 

that no such augmentations to salaries | 
should be made, ‘* because the committee 
thought the principle was liable to abuse,” 
such was the course that ministers had 
taken. ‘The very instance which had just 
been quoted proved, that the words of the 
finance committee had been prophetic ; 
but if the country wished to continue as a 
nation at all—if she was to be raised, or 
attempted to be raised from bankruptcy 
and from ruin, the scale of her expendi- 
ture must be in reality reduced. © What 
were the plans to which other gentlemen 
looked forward, it was not for him to say ; 
he trusted only that among all the per- 
sons to whom he was now speaking there 
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was no individual who would lend an car 
to relieving the distresses of the landed 
interest by increasing in any way the faci- 
lity of borrowing. Whether that borrow- 
ing was to be from government directly, 
so as to subject the farmers to the only 
curse with which they were not yet 
afllicted—Exchequer process ; or whether 


| it was to come through any intermediate 


channel, it would turn out to be an ag- 
gravation rather than a mitigation of the 
evil. He warned them, for he had heard 
portentous reports, against opening their 
ears to any proposition for changing the 
taxes, or for shifting the burthen from 
one set of sufferers to another. Such a 
measure, Ict Jand-owners be assured, 
would afford them, even at the present 
moment, very slight relief; and would 
tend most inevitably to the revival of the 
income-tax. Let the country profit by 
the experience of former years; let the 
people recollect the manner in which the 
income-tax had been introduced, the al- 
most imperceptible degrees by which it 
had grown up, and the curse which it had 
eventually become! Let those who had 
groaned under that precious impost be- 
ware, now they had got rid of it, how 
they opened a door to its return! Let 
them judge, if the chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer once more got his foot upon that 
chosen ground, if he would ever abandon 
it until he had drained them of their last 
shilling. However light the pressure 
might first appear, it would soon be sc- 
verely and oppressively felt :— 


“ Parva metu primo: mox sese attolit in 
auras, 
Ingrediturque solo.” 


If they looked to the returns of what the 
landed interest had paid, and considered 
the many burthens with which they were 
at present oppressed, it would be evident 
that such a tax, however modified, was 
one which they could not endure. But 
his objection was not merely to the un- 
equal pressure of taxation which would 
be thus produced, but to the enormous 
glut which would be thereby given to the 
grossest extravagance. From all he had 
heard, not from ministers, but from those 
adherents who too much countenanced 
them, he felt he should not be discharg- 
ing his duty if he did not guard mem- 
bers against those visionary schemes by 
which it was proposed to aid the distressed 
classes—schemes, visionary in every thirg 
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from which real relief could be expected, 
and substantial in» nothing but in their 
being a bar to a practical reduction of 
taxation. 

In concluding his observations, which 
he feared had been already too many, he 
begged again ‘to state, in order to guard 
himself against any misconstruction, that 
there was nothing in the resolution which 
he was about to submit, that would pledge 
any member to any particular kind of re- 
duction or retrenchment. Those who 
still maintained the foolish and extrava- 
vant idea, that a sinking fund, such as 
ours ought to be supported, might still 
vote for his resolution, because there was 
nothing in it which directly militated 
against that system. Those who opposed 
that system as one, the deception and fal- 
lacy of which had already been exposed, 
might also vote with him without any vio- 
lation of political feeling. All that the 
resolution said was, that a reduction of 
taxation was necessary to the relief of 
the country ; and, therefore, all the gen- 
tlemen who were of opinion (and he had 
reason to believe that many hon. mem- 
bers in that House thought with him at 
least) might all give their votes with him 
in safety. The only persons whose votes 
he could not ask, whose votes he could 
not expect, were those who imagined that 
there was another nostrum more eflica- 
cious than the remedy which he proposed ; 
—who imagined that the taxes, and those 
who lived by the taxes, were a benefit to 
the country —who imagined, with the 
chancellor of the Exchequer that a reduc- 
tion would be a serious and crying evil to 
society. The hon. and learned member 
concluded, amidst loud cheers, by moving 
“ That it is the bounden duty of this 
House, well-considering the pressure of 
Public Burthens upon all, but especially 
the Agricultural Classes, to obtain for the 
suffering People of these Realms such a 
reduction of the taxes as may be suited to 
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to propose the reduction of the expendi- 
ture, and the introduction of economy, 
to the utmost farthing ; as such a propo- 
sition would be of course submitted to 
the good sense and discernment of the 
House. But he must condemn and set 
his face against the cloaked and mysteri- 
ous terms in which the hon. and learned 
member had hinted at the measures io 
which the landed interests were to look 
for protection. He felt pleased and grati- 
fied at being relieved from the necessity 
of following the hon. and learned member 
through all the florid declamation with 
which he had favoured the House, or of 
removing from their minds the horrors 
which that declamation was calculated to 
inspire. When the hon. and learned 
member could convince that House that 
the reductions which he proposed could 
be made without any injury to the state, 
then, and not till then, could his proposed 
plan be put in execution. In looking to 
the extensive range, and lengthened de- 
tail of argument, into which the hon, and 
learned member had gone, he could assure 
those who heard him, that if, in the course 
of that argument, any practical remedy 
which could be supported by sense or 


-reason had been submitted to him, he 


_ was not now the question. 


would not have opposed it ; nor ought he, 
perhaps, to have immediately followed 
the hon. and learned member in what he 
had proposed, for he had the honour of 
sitting amongst gentlemen who were much 
better able to detect and expose the falla- 
cies of that hon, and learned member 
than he could pretend to be. But that 
The question 
to be considered was, what was the situa- 
tion in which the hon. and learned mem- 
ber had placed himself, the House (for 
not even the House itself had escaped his 
lash), and the country, by the present 
motion. Were they to follow implicitly 


‘the doctrines of the hon. and learned gen- 


the change in the value of money, and 


may afford an immediate relief to the 
distresses of the Country.” 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, that 
in rising to address the House after the 
Jong, the able, and elaborate speech of 
the hon. and learned member, he could 


‘assure them, that if he felt convinced of 


the truth of the proposition which had 
been laid down (in no very practical or 
intelligible shape he must admit), he 
would at once accede to it. The hon. 


and Icarned member had certainly a right 


’ tleman? Were they at once to pin their 


faith on what had been advanced by him? 
No: they must look to all the circum- 
stances of the case; they must take 
within their view the various interests of 
the country ; and after having so done, it 
would be their duty to adopt such mea- 
sures as in their wisdom they deemed 
most effective in affording relief. In 
coming to a decision upon this question, 
he was sure that gentlemen would dis- 
charge their duty faithfully to themselves, 
their constituents, and to posterity. 
He should now proceed to touch upon 
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some of the leading topics of the hon. 
and learned member’s speech: and here 
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_that this country owed the proud situa- 
| tion which she now held among the na- 


he must observe, that if the hon. and __ tions of Europe. The hon. and learned 


learned member had felt satisfied that the | 


distresses he described existed, and that 


necessary, then that hon. and learned 


member should not have arraigned the | 


conduct of government in entering into 
the last war; he should not have en- 
deavoured to throw out calumnies, not 
only against ministers but against parlia- 
ment itself; he should have kept in view 
the public interests and the public in- 
terests only; and, above all, he should 
have trusted something to persons who, 


from their official situations, were likely | 


to be better informed as to the de- 
tails of the situation of the coun- 
try than the hon. member was likely to 
be. But the hon. and learned member 
had not done this: nay, so anxious were 
he and his friends upon the subject, 
that they were prepared on the opening 


of parliament—upon the first hearing of | 


the address, to call for the final decision 
of the House upon this great question— 
a question which involved the first and 


dearest interests of the country, and | 


entangled as it was by a variety of con- 
siderations. He should here point out 
the difference between his own conduct 
and that of the hon. and learned member 
upon this occasion. ‘The hon. and learned 
member endeavoured to press, or he 
would say entrap the House, into a pre- 
mature decision upon the question ; while 
he (lord L.) felt that he should be guilty 
of a dereliction of duty as a minister of 
the Crown, if he proposed for their deci- 
sion a question of such grave and vital 
importance, without giving time for the 
fullest and most serious consideration. 
The hon. and learned member, however, 
would have the decided opinions of the 
House delivered at once upon this great 
question. But this was not all. The hon. 
and learned member had found fault with 
the last war; and particularly with the 
expenditure of the last three years of 
that war. He would ask the hon. and learn- 
ed gentleman, he would ask the House, 
whether this was a proper period at which 
to introduce such a question? He would 
call upon them to recollect, that during a 
part of that war, the gentlemen opposite 
were as ready to grant supplies as minis- 
ters were to ask for them? And he 
should say, without fear of contradiction, 
that it was owing to the expenditure, 


member had also attacked the finance 


| committee of 1817, and had described them 
the remedy he proposed was absolutely | 


as persons entirely subservient to minis- 
ters. Now he would put it to the House 
whether this was dealing fairly with those 
gentlemen?’ He would put it to those 

who heard him, whether that committee 
| did not consist of gentlemen of as honour- 
| able and as independent character as any 
| to be found, either in that House or the 
/country, But it was one thing to devise 
| and carry on measures during a period of 
_ danger and difficulty, and another to find 
fault when those dangers and difficulties 
'were overcome. The hon. and learned 
_member had talked of the estimates, and 
of their enormous amount during the 
_war; but were those to be coolly calcu- 
lated in moments when the honour of 
the British arms was engaged? Was 
the duke of Wellington, in drawing up 
the lines at Torres Vedras, to calculate 
the estimates of his expenses, and sus- 
pend his operations until those estimates 
could be discussed in parliament? Had 
such been the practice of that great 
captain, the country would not have 
had to record so many glorious achieve- 
' ments of her armies under his command. 
But, when estimates, and their pressure 
upon the country were talked of, let it be 
remembered, that the fever for military 
glory, as it was called, was not all on the 
ministerial side of the House. He re- 
collected well that a main support was given 
to those military measures from the other 
side; and he also recollected, that not a 
word was said about the amount of those 
estimates when the enemy was at 
Boulogne, and we were fortifying the 
heights at Dover. At that time an hon. 
member, general Craufurd, who sat on 
the opposite benches, was, night after 
night, ringing in their ears the necessity 
of some stronger measures for the defence 
of the country. Mr. Windham, too, a 
gentleman for whose memory he had the 
greatest respect, was an advocate, and 
a warm one, for strong military measures; 
and the system was canonized soon after 
by his being made war-minister. And 
when the learned gentleman talked of the 
increase of millions in our estimates, he 
should recollect that a great part of them 
were increased by Mr. Windham’s plan 
for increasing the pay and limiting the 
service in the army; and that some of the 
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millions talked of might have been saved 
but for that plan to which the hon. and 
learned gentleman himself had given his 
support. Another exaggeration of the 
hon. and learned member was, that we 
had the same degree of taxation in peace 
as in war; but did the hon. and learned 
member not take into account, that at the 
close of the war we had reduced taxation 
to the amount of 18 millions—a rdlief 
which no country in Europe could boast 
at the time. He mentioned these points 
to recal to the attention of the House the 
spirit of crimination and exaggeration in 
which the hon. and Jearned member had 
indulged. Now what was thesituation of 
the House with respect to this question ? 
The Speech from the throne announced 
the distresses of the country ; and his ma- 
jesty threw himself on his parliament, on 
that momentous subject. Now, he put 
it to the House, whether, in the address 
on that speech, his majesty could have 
got any conclusive answer on that point? 
Whether, in two or three days, the House 
could have come to any practical conclu- 
sion upon so important a question? On 
the occasion of voting the address, he had 
distinctly stated, that ministers would at 
a very early day be prepared to lay be- 
fore parliament a statement of what they 
intended to propose, and that the subjects 
upon which they would touch would be- 
come matters of separate discussion. 
They did not wish to take credit for any 
thing which was not then fully made 
known; and at the same time he stated, 
that no member would be pledged by the 
vote which he gave on that occasion, to 
the support of any of the measures which 
might be subsequently brought forward. 
So he would now say, and by supporting 
theprevious question, with which he should 
feel it his duty to meet the hon. and 
learned member’s motion, no member 
would be precluded from supporting any 
measure of reduction which might be 
proposed hereafter. By moving the pre- 
vious question, he meant not to say, that 
the subject which the hon. and learned 
gentleman had proposed might not be 
discussed hereafter; but merely that the 

resent was not the proper time for the 
introduction. All he claimed was, that 
the House should not decide, until they 
had the whole subject fully before them. 
He would have them enter into the con- 
sideration of such important matters with 
all that light upon: them which would 
be calculated to direct them to a just 
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conclusion. He did not mean to deny, 
that instances might be shown in which 
parliament would be justified in retracing 
some of its steps: but surely the House 
were not to be told that they were to 
come to such a conclusion on a single 
speech, without data to go upon, and 
without time for the fullest consideration. 
All then, that he called upon the House 
to do, was, to wait till that opportunity 
should arrive. He was prepared to go 
as far as the hon, and learned gentleman 
in valuing those sound principles of 
economy which ought to guide a govern- 
ment; but then he would not allow him- 
self to be borne along by declamatory 
statements about a mysterious necessity, 
to which we were to bow. He would 
say, that we should not bow to any ne- 
cessity—he meant alleged necessity, for 
he did not admit that any real necessity 
existed, which should induce parliament 
to violate the faith of the country, or to 
infringe upon those principles of eter- 
nal justice on which its engagements 
should depend. He would not at the 
present moment allow himself so far to 
anticipate the plans which his majesty’s 
ministers would submit to the considera- 
tion of parliament, as to say what would 
be a relief to the distress which prevailed; 
though he would say, that in considering 
the distress, he did not mean to deny that 
there would be some alleviation of taxa- 
tion; but that whatever it might be, it 
would arise from collateral circumstances, 
which would afford a more solid guarantee 
of relief than those plans which the hon. 
and learned member seemed to contem- 
plate. He could not, however, go at 
that moment into the detail of the parti- 
cular measures, without improperly in- 
troducing that which would better appear 
at another period. Surely the hon. and 
learned member, if he wished the House 
to come to a right conclusion on the sub- 
jects he had introduced, would not have 
hurried them in the manner he had done! 
The present motion of the hon. and learn- 
ed member was indeed nothing more 
than an attempt, by a party vote, to cast 
a censure on ministers, and to withdraw 
from them that confidence which they 
possessed. For he put it to the House 
—he put it to the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman himself—whether, without refer- 
ence to our income and expenditure, 
without any knowledge of what ministers 
intended to propose, it could have any 
other object? He would say, if such was 
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the intention of the hon. member—if the 
House should choose to go with him in 
_ withdrawing their confidence from the 
ministers—why then it would be better 
at once that some others should be chosen, 
in order, before the House came to any 
decision upon the question of reduction, 
they might be informed of what was in- 
tended to be done. If the House should 
concur with the hon. and learned gentle- 
man, he would say, let him take charge 
of the administration, and have access to 
those documents which were now in the 
possession of ministers ; and, having those 
papers in one pocket, and the vote of the 
House in the other, let him then judge 
whether it would be prudent to come to 
any decision upon such a subject without 
a reference to those documents. But if, 
as he had just said, the House should be 
of opinion that the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman and his friends should be placed 
in the situation which the present minis- 
ters now filled, which, he would admit, 
were objects of fair ambition to every man 
in the country—if the hon. and learned 
gentleman should, as no doubt he would, 
be appointed to some high trust—that of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, or, some 
other of equal importance, his first object 
in coming down to that House would be 
—for he would not believe him rash 
enough to be bound by what he had said 
that night—to implore them not to rush 
at once toa decision upon such a sub- 
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ject as the present, but to suspend their 
opinions until he could lay the proper 
documents before them. But, the ob- 
ject of the hon, and learned gentleman 
was not to bring the House to a decision 
on these points. He had embraced the 
present opportunity of making a party 
attack. ‘The hon. and learned member 
had been recently elevated toa high si- 
tuation among his party; for if the ru- 
mour of the few last days were true, he 
had been raised to that trust which the 
public supposed to reside in the hon. 
member for Aberdeen. He did not mean 
to say that that hon. member was not 
well qualified for the task, or had entirely 
given it up; perhaps he would act while 
the hon. and learned gentleman was going 
circuit. The present was, as he had ob- 
served, quite a party question: but it was 
one well calculated to mislead those for 
whom it was intended. He trusted, 
however, that this premature attempt 
would be met with a rebuke similar to { 
that with which a like motion, made by a 
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right hon. gentleman opposite (Mr. Ticr- 
ney) on a former occasion was reccived, 
when another party question was raised 
on the state of the nation. He hoped the 
good sense of the House would induce 
them to treat this as the former one had 
been treated. He would not trespass 
farther on their attention. He had stated 
the reasons which induced him to mect 
this motion with the previous question. 
On the proper occasion he would show 
that the system of relief to be proposed 
by government would be far better calcu- 
lated to effect that object, and particularly 
the relief of the agricultural classes, than 
the plans to which the hon. and learned 
gentleman had alluded. When this system 
should be opened to the House, no mem- 
ber would be pledged to vote upon it 
until time had been afforded for its fullest 
consideration; for there was nothing 
against which he protested more strongly, 
than the endeavouring to procure a con- 
clusion on an important question by pre- 
judices excited in the absence of full in- 
formation on the subject. He hoped the 
House would set itself against any such 
attempts. Ministers, he could assure 
them, were prepared to adhere to every 
principle of economy, and when he 
mentioned the word economy, he begged 
to be understood as meaning rational 
economy. In a short time the House 
would have to consider the whole situa- 
tion of the country with reference to its 
income and expenditure. They would 
then see what reductions had been made, 
and what farther, if any, could be made 
with safety to the public service. This 
was, he thought, the only fair way of 
coming to a rational conclusion, and the 
very reverse of the one adopted by the 
hon. and learned member. Protesting 
against his plan as impracticable, and, 
he would say, as unparliamentary, he 
would conclude with moving the previous 
question. 

Mr. Calcraft said, that those classes of 
the community who were in distress, 
would no doubt feel much surprised 
when they learned, that instead of con- 
sidering those distresses, ministers were 
considering the situation of gentlemen at 
the Opposition side of the House, with re- 
ference to their own. The noble lord 
seemed astonished that such a motion 
should have been introduced in the ab- 
sence of full information as to the inten- 
tionsand plansofministers. Now, hecon- 
tended, that asuflicient knowledge of their 
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intentions existed on which to found a mo- 
tion, and exactly such a motion as that 
proposed by his hon. and learned friend. 
That motion was rendered necessary by 
the declaration, made on the very first 
night of the session by the chancellor of 
the Exchequer, not only that there was 
to be no reduction of taxation, but that 
such a reduction would rather aggravate 
than relieve the public distresses. At- 
ter such a statement coming from one of 
the ministers, and fairly presumed to be 
the opinion of all, it was the duty of the 
House to take the earliest opportunity of 
coming to a resolution, binding ministers 
to a reduction of taxes as the only effec- 
tual remedy for the public distress. He 
was quite surprised to hear from the noble 
lord, an assertion, that the late Mr. Wind- 
ham’s plan was the cause of a vast in- 
crease of our taxes, and a dead weight of 
some millions upon the country. But the 
fact was not so: Mr. Windham’s plan 
was, an extension of half-pay in certain 
cases ; but it was not this necessary en- 
couragement to meritorious exertions 
which had created the burden: it was 
the extension of the principle to the navy 
and artillery which had produced it : but 
he would say, that never was money paid 
by the public, better deserved, than that 
which went to reward the great and me- 
ritorious efforts of the class of men to 
whom he alluded, and it was too much in 
the noble lord who had availed himself of 
those services to complain of the weight 
of their reward. The noble lord, grudged 
this application of the public money, but 
he made no lamentation over the differ- 
ent jobs which his hon. friend had ex- 
posed ; he made no lamentation over the 
Increase of pay to certain officers, who 
had no increase of duty to perform ; he 
made no lamentation over the secre- 
tary of the Board of Control raising 
his own salary from 1,500/. to 2,000/. 
a-year, when he had not the misfortune to 
be disbanded with his fellows. He re- 
quested the House would consider what 
it was the noble lord had proposed to 
them : he had entreated them to vote for 
the previous question, because on Friday 
next he intended to bring forward his 
proposition for the relief of the agricul- 
tural distress. If the noble lord was sin- 
cere in his intention of relieving the agri- 
cultural interest, the assenting to the mo- 
tion of his hon. and learned friend would 
favour, instead of interfering with, that 
object ; for it would only pledge the 
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House to the reduction of taxation as 
one of the means of affording relief. But 
what confidence could the House place 
in the noble lord’s promises oi relief ? 
Had he not in the last session promised 
that the government would do all that it 
could to alleviate the agricultural distress ? 
And yet, what had been done to redeem 
that promise ? Why, he had sent all the 
agricultural petitions to a committee, in 
which some of his own most active friends 
were the principal members, and one 
of whom had absolutely drawn up the re- 
port that was afterwards agreed upon. 
And what relief had that report brought 
to them ; or what relief did they anticipate 
from the project on which the noble lord 
had that evening talked so largely ? 
He put it to the country gentlemen to de- 
termine, whether they could entertain 
any rational expectation of relief at the 
hands of the noble lord, when he had, on 
the present occasion, carefully abstained 
from contradicting the expression of the 
chancellor of the Exchequer, that no 
reduction of taxation could take place. 
If the noble lord had had any intention of 
reducing taxation, he would have willing- 
ly stated that such a measure formed a 
part of his plan; but as far as he could 
collect from what the two members of the 
executive government had said, it was 
their intention to persist in the heavy 
taxation by which the country was op- 
pressed. Now let them consider what 
would be the effect of affirming the propo- 
sition of his hon. and learned friend. 
Would it not be to compel the noble lord 
to make a reduction of taxation a part of 
his so much vaunted proposition? He 
believed the noble lord thought that the 
resignation of his own office would be a 
greater evil to the country, than any 
which it could suffer from the distress- 
ed state of agriculture. He _ believed 
the noble lord was of opinion that the 
interests ofthe nation could not be confided 
with safety to any other hands than those 
of himself and his colleagues. But he 
confidently hoped the House would not 
entertain a similar opinion. If the pre- 
sent were a fit opportunity for entering 
into the political merits of the noble lord, 
he would direct the attention of the House 
to the present distracted state of Ireland, 
and would advise it to look there at the 
fruits of the noble lord’s political life. 
It was there that the noble lord had com- 
menced his career: it was there he had 
induced the representatives of the nation 
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to abdicate their functions: it was there 
he had induced them, by large promises 
of advantage, to accede to the Union ; 
and yet, in the two-and-twenty years 
which had elapsed since that event, 
during almost the whole of which he had 
been in power, what measure to improve 
Ireland, what plan of policy to ameliorate 
the condition of its unfortunate inha- 
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bitants, had been brought forward? If 
the noble lord prided himself upon any 
plan that he had introduced into parlia- 
ment for that purpose, he had only to 
look at the present distracted state of 
that country to divest himself of it. In- 
deed, if he felt that love for Ireland, which 
was inherent in every man for the land of 
his birth, how must he regret that so 
many years of his administration had 
been passed amid scenes of continued 
outrage, oppression, and bloodshed! That 
the short invervals of peace which had 
occurred had not been employed, either 
by himself or by his friends, in endeavour- 
ing to amend the degraded situation of 
his suffering countrymen! The noble 
lord, with a view of rebutting the illustra- 
tion which his hon. and learned friend had 
given of the extravagant expenditure of go- 
vernment during the war, had said, that the 
expenditure complained of had all accrued 
frum measures supported by the Opposition 
side of the House ; as if, though the noble 
lord had been in power, his opponents had 
been the sole directors of the expenditure 
of the country. The noble lord had 
stated, that the extravagant suggestions 
upon which the government afterwards 
acted, had come from the late Mr. Wind-* 
ham and general Craufurd ; but he would 
ask the noble lord, whether those gentle- 
men had not always acted in a distinct 
opposition of their own, and apart from the 
party to which heand his hon. and learned 
friend had always been attached ? In the pro- 
priety of these suggestions he had never 
concurred ; and could appeal to his past 
public conduct, in proof of the accuracy 
of his statement. Ifany gentleman would 
turn to the debates of that period, he 
would find him opposing the expenditure 
which was then commenced, night after 
night, and division after division. He 
should not have been for pressing this mo- 
tion upon their attention, had he conceived 
that it would interfere with a proper consi- 
deration of the question of agricultural dis- 
tress. In that question he was himself 
deeply interested: with the distress which 
made it of such importance, he warmly 
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sympathized, With the farmer he went 

” along, both heart and mind, 

A fellow-feeling made them wond’rous 

kind.” 

Ashe thought that the motion of his hon- 
and learned friend was calculated to pro- 
mote their best interests, he should cer- 
tainly advise him to pledge the House, if 
possible, to an immediate reduction of taxa- 
tion. 

Mr. Ricardo denied that taxation was 
the cause of the present agricultural dis- 
tress. A country might, he said, be to- 
tally without taxes, and yet in the exact 
situation that England was at present. It 
was consistent enough in those who 
thought that the restoration of the cur- 
rency had made a change of 50 or 56 per 
cent. in the value of money, and had con- 
sequently increased the actual value of the 
taxes in that proportion, though their 
nominal amount still remained the same, 
to say that taxation was the chief cause of 
the distressed state of agriculture ; but it 
was impossible for those who held that the 
restoration in the currency had not crea- 
ted any thing like so great a change, to 
accede to such a statement. From the 
line of argument which his bon. and learned 
friend had pursued in one part of his 
speech, he was afraid that his hon. and 
learned friend was going to prove, that the 
very taxation which he wished to reduce 
was a source of benefit to the nation. His 
hon. and learned friend had stated, that 
the manufacturers of leather, on account 
of the tax on it, largely increased its price 
to the consumer, and derived so much 
benefit thereby as to be ready to repre- 
sent it to parliament as a very useful and 
beneficial tax. Surely, by a parity of 
analogy, theagricultural interest, burdened 
as it was by taxation, might petition par- 
liament against a reduction of it, since it 
was as much in their power as in that of 
the leather-manufacturer, to make it use- 
ful in enhancing the price of their com- 
modity to the consumer. His hon. and 
learned friend had, however, drawn a very 
nice distinction—so nice indeed, that, for 
his own part, he was not gifted with 
ability to discern it—between the cir- 
cumstances in which the leather-manufac- 
turer and those in which the agriculturist 
was placed. He had said, that, in the case 
of the manufacturer, the taxation was 
paid by the consumer; but that in the 
case of the agriculturist, it was paid by the 
seller, and could not be charged to the 
consumer. He could wish his hon. and 
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learned friend had stated to the House his 
reasons for such an assertion. If he were 
to be called upon to declare what he con- 
ceived the cause of the present depressed 
state of agriculture, he should say, that the 
cause of it was the abundance of produce 
now in hand, arising from the late abun- 
dant harvest, the quantity of land recently 
brought into cultivation, the importation 
of corn from Ireland, and various other 
causes, which it was not material for him 
at that time to mention. Indeed, the 
House would deceive both itself and the 
country, if it should come to a resolution 
that taxation was the cause of the distres- 
ses of the agricultural interest. He per- 
fectly concurred in the opinion of his hon. 
and learned friend, that the present state 
of things could not last long: that was an 
unnatural state of things, in which the far- 
mer could not obtain a remunerative price 
for his produce, and the landlord could 
not obtain an adequate rent from his tenant. 
His hon. and learned friend had stated, 
that unless something were done to relieve 
the farmer, much of the land would be 
thrown out of tillage. He said so too; 
and it was to that very circumstance that 
he looked forward as aremedy. His hon. 
and learned friend, among the other ob- 
servations which he had made, had made 


some upon a set of individuals whom he 
stated to be anxious to transfer the whole 
landed property of the country into the 


hands of the public creditor. For his own 
part, he could not help observing, that he 
knew of no persons ie entertained such 
wishes; neither could he imagine any 
cause which could, under sucha measure, be 
necessary. He himself thought that the 
landholder might be enabled to receive an 
adequate rent, without any breach of faith 
being committed towards the stock-holders. 
With regard to the stock-holders, it might 
be supposed, from the language which 
had been used that evening, that it had 
been proposed to transfer to them the pro- 
se} of the land-holders, and to leave the 
and-holders entirely without resources. 
Now, such a proposition never had been, 
and never could be, seriously propounded. 
But though he said that, he was prepared 
to assert, that it would be most advisable, 
both for the land-holder and stock-holder, 
that the former should surrender to the 
latter a part of his property, in liquidation 
of the debt that had been contracted. 
Indeed, as the stock-holder received, in 
the shape of interest, taxes from the land- 
holder, it might be said that a part of the 
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land did at this moment absolutely belong 
tohim. [Cries of “ Hear” from both sides 
of the House.] He would suppose, that 
during the war the ministers had come into 
the House, and, after stating the necessity 
of the case, had called upon the country 
gentlemen to give up a certain portion of 
their property in a direct manner to the 
exigencies of the state. Must they not, 
in that case, have absolutely parted witha 
portion of it? And if at that time others 
advanced for them that capital which they 
had not in an immediately tangible shape, 
was it not right that the capital so advan- 
ced should now be repaid to them? He 
was not demanding for the stock-holder 
more than he was entitled to receive; he 
was merely demanding that, in a compact 
such as he had described, the terms should 
be fairly and honourably fulfilled towards 
him. If the alteration in the value of the 
currency had given to the stock-holder 
more than he was entitled to, which he 
(Mr. It.) did not believe, let it be shown 
and let the deduction be made openly and 
without disguise. These were all the 
observations which he should obtrude at 
present upon the House. On a future 
occasion, he should explain the reasons 
why he thought that the alteration produ- 
ced in the value of money by the restora- 
tion of the currency, had been greatly 
over-stated ; and then he should endea- 
vour to show, that if proper measures had 
been taken at the time of passing Mr. 
Peel’s bill, the resumption of cash pay- 
ments would have produced no greater 
effect on the price of corn and other agri- 
cultural produce, than a fall of five per 
cent; whatever greater fall might have 
taken place, would have been attributable 
to other causes. 

Mr. W. Peel opposed the motion. He 
believed that ministers were quite as 
anxious to relieve the distress of the 
country as those who dealt in nothing but 
assertion and complaint. He was glad 
that reductions were about to be made 
from the highest offices to the lowest, as 
he was convinced that such economical 
arrangements would tend to remove the 
evils complained of. 

Mr. Brougham rose to reply ; and prin- 
cipally for the purpose of defending him- 
self against the charge of inconsistency, 
which the noble marquis had brought 
against him. The noble marquis had 
stated that he was not justified in finding 
fault with the extravagance of our military 
expenditure, seeing that he had been a 
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party to the propositions of general Crau- 
furd and Mr. Windham, on which it was 
founded. Now, upon this point the noble | 
marquis was completely in error. The first 

of the two gentlemen whom the noble mar- | 
quis had named, he had never seen, much | 
less exchanged a word with, in his life ; 

the latter, much to his regret, he had never 

been acquainted with, though he had sat | 
for a short time in the same parliament | 
with him. The noble marquis seemed | 
likewise to have forgotten that the sugges- | 
tions to which he had alluded, were made— 
in the year 1803, seven long years before | 
he Si B.) enjoyed the honour of a seatin | 
parliament. The whole dead weight of the | 
half-pay list, in which was to be included | 
the in and out pensions of Chelsea and | 
Greenwich hospitals, the remuneration to | 
wounded officers, &c. now amounted to | 
4, 700,000%. This sum the noble marquis 
had represented as the difference between 
the half-pay list of 1792, and the half-pay 
list of the last year ; a difference which he 
likewise stated to be caused by the adop- 
tion of the plans suggested by the late 
Mr. Windham. Such an exaggeration 
was so preposterous, that it would be a 
waste of words to expose it. The noble 
marquis had likewise said, that the House 
might perceive how paltry was the relief 
to be expected from a reduction of taxa- 
tion, by reverting to the small practical 
benefit conferred upon the country by re- 
pealing 18,000,000/. of war taxes in the 
year 1816. But he would ask the noble 
marquis and the House this one question : 
Supposing the House had not compelled 
the ministers to repeal those taxes, what 
would have been the condition in which 
the country would now have been plunged? 
Would it, or would it not, have been un- 
able to pay them? He boldly said that it 
would have been unable; and he would 
shortly state the reasons why. The al- 
teration of the currency, by increasing 
the value of money, had produced the 
same effect upon the country as if, 
23,000,000/. had been added to its taxa- 
tion ; and that rise in the value of money 
had placed a heavier burden upon it than 
had _ taken away by the taxes which 
had been repealed. If in addition to the 
weight of taxes under which the people 
of England were now groaning, they had 
to support the weight of those 18,000,000/. 
of taxes to which thenoblelord had alluded, 
increased as they would have beenin value, 
though stationary in amount, it would be 
absurd in any man to deny the impos- 
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sibility of the country supporting so in- 
tolerable a load. The statement of the 
noble lord served, therefore, instead of in- 
juring, the argument which he (Mr. B.) 
had used. As to the objections which his 
hon. friend (Mr. Ricardo) had adduced 
against his arguments ; his hon. friend had 
stated, that from his argument upon the 
leather-tax he had been afraid that he 
(Mr. B.) was intending to prove that 
taxation was a benefit. Now that really 
was not a fair inference from what he 
had stated; and when he heard his 
hon. friend draw it, he could only 
account for it by supposing that he had 
listened with so much attention to the 
speech of the noble marquis, as to 
have become infected at Icast with a 
jocose spirit of misrepresentation by which 
that speech had been so greatly dis- 
tinguished. The reason that he had given 
why some parties interested in the leather 
trade were anxious to have the tax on 
leather continued, was of the following 
nature :—He had supposed them to be 
deliberating on the policy of repealing 
that tax, and he had put into their 
mouths that language which on a recent 
occasion, they had actually used. “ We 
are large capitalists,” said they, ‘ and if 
you take off the tax on leather you will 
allow men with small capitals to compete 
with us; and by so doing you will deprive 
us of the benefit which we now derive 
from the extent of our own.” That was 
the case in the leather-trade, and would 
also be so in agriculture, if they could 
find agriculturists with capitals so large as 
to be able to drive the small capitalists 
out of the market. The hon. member 
then proceeded to comment upon the 
manner, in which the noble marquis had 
called upon the country gentlemen to vote 
for the previous question, The noble 
marquis had told them that he would not 
call upon them to negative his (Mr. B's.) 
proposition on the present occasion, be- 
cause if they did not like that which he 
himself intended to submit to their notice 
on Friday next, they might then move it 
as an amendment. No sooner, however, 
had that expression escaped him, than 
he recollected that there might be some- 
thing serious in it; for it might happen 
that the country gentlemen, finding his 
plan to be no plan, and his relief not en- 
titled to be called by that name, might 
then affirm the proposition which he had 
that evening endeavoured to get rid of 
by previous question. So the noble 
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marquis immediately set about preparing 
another string to his bow. “ I'll put off,” 
said he, ‘ the decision on this famous plan 
of mine a little longer, rather than let the 
country gentlemen have an opportunity of 
coming so early in the session to a decision 
on the question of reduction or no reduc- 
tion of taxes. I will tell them to take as 
much time as they please, and not to make 
a hasty decision upon it.””, Thus, by foul 
means or fair means, by wheedling one 
part or menacing another, by joking 
with a third, or threatening a fourth that 
he will resign—that ulttmum supplicium 
which he reserved for his followers—the 
noble marquis trusted that he should be 
able to postpone for some time the evil 
day upon which taxation must inevitably 
be reduced. The threat of resignation 
was the whip with which the noble lord 
used to flog up the sinking spirits of his 
adherents, whenever he was hard pressed 
on the subject of retrenchment, or when- 
ever he saw that the feeling of the country 
was producing an effect on its represen- 
tatives, or at least on those who ought to 
be its representatives. In all such cases, 
the noble marquis held out the threat of 
resignation, which spread mighty alarm 
among his dependents, but not the slightest 
amongst the mass of his countrymen. He 
did not know how the present motion 


would be decided ; but in whatever way it 
might be decided, he was quite sure that 
the noble lord would not carry his threat 


of resignation into effect. He offered it 
as a topic of consolation to the noble 
lord’s trembling adherents, that the pre- 
sent minority, if the noble lord should be 
so unfortunate asto be in one, would not 
be the first in which he had stood: and 
though on the former occasion he had said, 
that such a circumstance might lead him 
to throw up his employments, there he 
still sat on the Treasury bench in full pos- 
session of themall. Hemust confess that 
in the face of such threats as the noble 
marquis had held out to the country gen- 
tlemen, he had not much expectation of 
their votes. To remind them, however, 
of what their duty was, he should simply 
State that every gentleman who voted for 
the previous question must either believe 
that the reduction of taxes was an in- 
gredient in the noble marquis’s plan, or 
must hold himself up to the country as 
the enemy, and the efficient enemy, of 
a reduction of taxation. 

The previous question being put, the 
House divided: Ayes 108, Noes 212. 
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Majority against Mr. Brougham’s motion 


104. 


List of the Minority ; and also of the 
Majority. 


Minority. 


Abercromby, hon. J. 
Althorp, visct. 
Beaumont, T. W. 
Barham, J. F. jun. 
Baring, sir T. 
Baring, Henry 
Barnard, lord 
Bernard, visct. 
Renett, John 
Benyon, Benjamin 
Bernal, R. 
Brougham, Henry 
Burdett, sir F. 
Byng, George 
Boughey, sir T. F. 
Burrell, sir C. 
Burrell, W. 
Bentinck, lord W. 
Carter, John 
Calvert, C. 
Calvert, N. 
Clifton, lord 
Coffin, sir I. 
Crespigny, sir W. 
Crompton, S. 
Curwen, J. C. 
Creevey, Thos. 
Calthorpe, hon. F. 
Curteis, E. 
Davies, T. H. 
Denison, W. 
Dundas, Chas. 
Davenport, D. 
Ebrington, vise. 
Ellice, Ed. 
Fergusson, sir R. C. 
Fitzgerald, lord W. 
Fitzroy, lord J. 
Frankland, R. 
Farrand, R. 

Fane, John 
Grattan, J. 
Graham, S. 
Gurney, Richard 
Hamilton, lord A. 
Haldimand, Wm. 
Heathcote, G. J. 
Heron, sir Robt. 
Ifill, lord A. 
Hobhouse, J. C. 
Honywood, W. P. 
Hume, Joseph 
Hurst, Robt. 
Hutchinson, hon.C. H. 
James, W. 
Jervoise, G. P. 
Lemon, sir W. 
Lennard, T. B. 
Lawley, F. 
Leake, W. 
Maberly, W, L. 


Macdonald, Jas. 
Madocks, Wm. 
Marjoribanks, S. 
Markham, admiral 
Martin, John 
Monck, J. B. 
Moore, Peter 
Nevilie, hon. R. 
Newport, sir J. 
Nugent, lord 
Ossulston, lord 
Palmer, C. F. 
Pares, Thos. 
Pelham, hon. C. A. 
Phillips, G. jun. 
Price, Robert 
Portman, E. B. 
Ricardo, D. 
Robarts, A. 
Robarts, Geo. 
Robinson, sir G. 
Rowley, sir W. 
Russell, lord John 
Rice, T.S. 
Rickford, W. 
Smith, hon. R. 
Smith, G. 
Smith, W. 
Smith, Abel 
Scarlett, J. 
Sefton, earl 
Scott, James 
Stanley, lord 
Stuart, lord J. 
Sykes, Dan. 
Tennyson, C. 
Titchfield, marq. 
Tavistock, marq. 
Whitmore, T. W. 
White, Luke 
Whitbread, W. 
Whitbread, S. 
Wilkins, W. 
Williams, T. P. 
Williams, W. 
Winnington, sir T. 
Wood, M. 
Wyvill, M. 
Wilson, sir Robert 
TELLERS. 
Calcraft, J. 
Duncannon, lord 
PAIRED OFF. 
Scudamore, R. P. 
SHUT OUT. 
Birch, Joseph 
Bennet, hon. H. G. 
Browne, Dom. 
Cavendish, H. 
Cavendish, C. 
Lambton, J, G. 
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A’Court, E. H. 
Alexander, J. 


Arbuthnot, rt. hon. C. 


Ashurst, W. 
Astley, sir J. 
Atwood, M. 
Balfour, John 
Bankes, Henry 
Bankes, George 
Bastard, E. P. 
Bathurst, rt. hon. C. 
Bentinck, lord F. 
Binning, lord 
Blair, J. H. 


Bourne. rt. hon. W.S. 


Bridges, G. 
Broadhead, T. H. L. 
Brogden, J. 
Browne, rt. hon. D. 
Browne, P. 
Buchanan, J. 

Burgh, sir U. 
Butterworth, Jos. 
Buxton, J. J. 


Cholmondeley, lord H. 


Calvert, John 
Cecil, lord Thos. 
Chamberlayne, W. 
Cheere, F. M. 
Cherry, G. H. 


Cholmondeley, sir M. 


Clarke, hon. C. B. 
Clements, hon. J. M. 
Clive, visct. 
Clive, hon. R. 
Clive, Henry 
Cockburn, sir G. 
Cocks, hon. J.S. 
Cole, sir C. 
Collett, E. J. 
Cooper, R. B. 
Chandos, marq. of 
Coote, sir C. 
Copley, sir J. S. 
Corbett, P. 
Courtenay, T. P. 
Cranborne, visct. 
Crawley, Sam. 
Croker, J. W. 
Cumming, G. 
Cust, Hon. E. 
Davis, R. H. 
Dawkins, Henry 
Dawson, G. R. 
Dent, John 
Dickinson, Wm. 
Divett, Thos. 
Dobson, John 
Domville, sir C. 
Doveton, Gabriel 
Dowdeswell, J. E. 
Downie, R. 
Duncombe, C: 
Duncombe, W. 
Drake, T. T. 


Dundas, rt. hon. W. 
Evelyn, Lindon 
Egerton, W. 
Eastnor, visct. 
Fane, Vere 
Fetherstone, sir G. 
Fleming, John 
Fleming, John 
Forbes, C. 

Ford, Matthew 
Forrester, Francis 
Fynes, Henry 
Gascoyne, Isaac 
Gifford, sir R. 
Gilbert, D. G. 
Gladstone, John 
Gooch, T. 8. 
Gordon, hon. W. 
Gossett, W. 
Grant, A. C. 
Graves, lord 
Grenfell, Pascoe 
Greville, hon. sir C. 
Handley, Henry 
Hardinge, sir H. 
Hart, G. V. 
Harvey, sir E. 
Harvey, C. 
Hawkins, sir C. 
Heygate, alderman 
Hill, sir G. 

Hill, Rowland 
Holford, G. P. 
Holmes, W. 
Hope, sir W. 
Hotham, lord 
Howard, hon. F.G.H: 
Hudson, H. 
Huskisson, rt. hon. W. 
Innes, John 
Jenkinson, hon. C. 
Jolliffe, W. G. 
Irving, John 

King, sir J. D. 
Kinnersley, W. S, 
Knatchbull, sir Ed. 
Knox, hon. Thos. 
Lamb, hon. Wm. 
Lascelles, hon. W. 
Leigh, J. H. 
Lethbridge, sir T. 
Lewis, T. F. 
Lindsay, hon. H. 
Littleton, Ed. 
Lloyd, S. J. 


Londonderry, marq. of | 


Lowther, H. 
Lushington, S. R. 
Lygon, hon. H. B. 
Macnaughten, E. A. 
Macqueen, J. P. 
Magennis, Rd. 
Manners, lord C. 
Manners, lord R, 
Manning, W. 


Mansfield, J. 
Marryat, Jos. 
Martin, sir T. B. 
Mills, C. 
Mitchel, John 
Money, W. T. 
Morgan, G. G. 
Morland, sir S. B. 
Mountcharles, lord 
Musgrove, sir P. 
Neale, sir H. B. 
Needham. hon. F. J. 
Nightingale, sir M. 
Nugent, sir G. 
Nolan, M. 
O'Grady, S. 
Ommanney, sir F, 
O’Neil, hon. John 
Onslow, Arthur 
Osborne, sir John 
Palk, sir L. 
Palmerston, visc. 
Paxton, W.G. 
Pearse, John 
Pechell, sir Thos. 
Peel, W. 
Pellew, hon. P. B. 
Percy, hon. W. 
Phipps, hon. gen. 
Pitt, W. M. 
Plumber, John 
Pole, sir P. 
Powell, E. W. 
Pringle, sir W. 
Raine, J. 
Rice, hon. G. 
Robertson, A. 
Robinson, hon. F. 
Rowley, sir Josias 
Russell, J. Watts 
Scott, Sam. 
Sheldon, R. 
| Shiffner, sirG. 


Skeffington, hon. T. H. 
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Smith, T. A. 
Somerset, lord E. 
Somerset, lord G. 
Sotheron, F. 
Stuart, sir John 
Stuart, W. 
Strutt, T. H. 
Sumner, G. H. 
Taylor, sir H. 
Taylor, G. W. 
Thompson, W, 
Thynne, lord John 
Townshend, hon. I. 
Trench, F. 
Tudway, J. P. 
Tulk, C. A. 
Twiss, Horace 
Ure, M. 
Vansittart, rt. hon. N, 
Vernon, 
Villiers, rt. hon. John 
Wallace, rt. hon. T. 
Wall, C. B. 
Walker, Joshua 
Ward, Robt. 
Warren, C. 
Wells, John 
Wellesley, Rd. 
Wetherell, C. 
Western, hon. H. R. 
Wigram, Wm. 
Wilbraham, E. B. 
Williams, Rt. 
Willoughby, H. 
Wilmot, Rt. 
Wilson, sir H. 
Wilson, Tho. 
Wodehouse, hon. J. 
Wodehouse, hon. E. 
Wood, col. 
Wortley, J. S. 
Yorke, sir J. 
PAIRED OFF. 
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Tuesday, February 12. 


SLAVE TRADE Laws ConsoLIDATION 
] Dr. Lushington rose to bring forward 
his motion for consolidating and amending 
the several acts relating to the Slave Trade. 
For a period of 30 years, several statutes 
had been enacted to promote the abolition 
-of The Slave Trade, which were much at 
variance with each other. 
gentlemen proposing such enactments 
not having taken the trouble to examine 
the statutes which had previously passed, 
great difficulty was often felt in coming to 
a right conclusion upon the law, or in ma- 
king a satisfactory distinction between one 
statute and another. 
peculiarly felt by our legal tribunals in the 
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colonies, and still more by the officers of 
our navy. Hence it became highly desi- 
rable to have all these laws consolidated, 
amended and explained. It was not in- 
tended to make any change in the princi- 
ples of the law as it stood; but if he was 
allowed to introduce his bill, after that bill 
was printed, and upon the motion for its 
committal, he should lay before the House 
a further explanation of his views with 
respect to these laws. If the present 
measure should meet with the approbation 
of the House, it was his intention, in the 
next session to apply the same principle 
of consolidation to some other branches 
of the statute law, to which it might be 
advantageously extended, he alluded more 
particularly to the statutes relating to the 
criminal law. He should now move for 
leave to bring in abill to Amend and Con- 
solidate the Laws relating to the Slave 
Trade. 
Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


DistrisuTors or Stamps.] On the 
resolution for granting a supply to his 
majesty being read, 

Mr. Hume said, that before he agreed 
to this resolution, he begged leave to ask 
the secretary to the Treasury, whether it 


was the intention of government to adopt 
any new regulations, or to propose any 
plan with regard to the office of distribu- 
tors of stamps? The gentlemen who 
composed the committee appointed to in- 
quire into this subject last session, were 
extremely anxious to know what measures 
were about to be adopted by ministers. 
He was quite sure, that if the government 
intended to submit a plan to the House, 
those who urged the necessity of some 
new regulation in the last session would 
not press them. At the same time, it was 
necessary to know whether any measures 
would be taken by ministers on this 
subject. 

Mr. Lushington said, it was certainly 
the intention of the chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, to submit a plan to the House, 
with regard to the regulation of this 
office. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, February 13. 


AGRICULTURAL DistreEss.] On pre- 
senting a Petition from the owners and 
occupiers of land in Lewes and Pevensey 
Rapes, 
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Mr. Curteis took occasion to observe, 
that the petitioners had twice laid their 
case before parliament, and had twice 
been told, to wait with patience the effects 
of time: they had waited, and the conse- 
quences had been an aggravation of their 
sufferings and an exacerbation of their 
feelings. They now once more approach- 
ed the House in firm, but respectful 
language, claiming its interference in their 
behalf. The hon. member then detailed 
the principal arguments contained in the 
petition, expressing his decided approba- 
tion of them: he also adverted to the 
question of averages, to the warehousing 
system, and to the effect of tithes and poor- 
rates upon land, and argued, that protect- 
ing duties might afford the farmer the re- 
lief he sought, inasmuch as the effect of 
them would be to prohibit the competition 
of foreign grain, and to raise the price of 
our own. He had already this session 
given two votes in favour of economy and 
retrenchment; and as his constituents 
were unanimous upon the subject, he 
should not fail to follow them up by other 
votes against the extravagant system pur- 
sued by ministers. 

Mr. Ellice contended, that the notion of 
protecting and prohibiting duties, though 
still maintained by Mr. Webb Hall and 
other visionaries in their reveries, had long 
been given up and exploded both in par- 
liament and in the country. Relief was, 
in fact, only to be obtained by effecting 
the greatest possible reduction of taxation. 
He was surprised to hear that the hon. 
member was still a disciple of Mr. Webb 
Hall, from whose project of high prices 
the utmost injury would result, if it were 
attempted to be carried into execution. 
The hon. member hoped to see the corn 
grower and corn-consumer put upon the 
same relative footing in this country as on 
the continent. 

Mr. Wodehouse also expressed his as- 
tonishment that any member should still 
be inclined to support the doctrines of Mr. 
Webb Hall. 

Mr. Hume said, that the hon. member 
for Sussex complained with a very ill 
grace that the petitioners had been sent 
back unredressed in the last and in the 
preceding session. Why had they ob- 
tained no relief, but because the hon, gen- 
tleman and others constantly voted with 
ministers in favour of their extravagant 
expenditure of the public money? True 
it was, that within the last fortnight he 
had given two votes for economy; but 
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could he show one vote with the same 
tendency either in the last or in the pre- 
ceding session ? 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


Tuomas FLANAGAN.] Mr. Alderman 
Wood said, he had been intrusted with a 
Petition from an individual who complained 
of many hardships. It stated, that an 
Orange faction having obtained various 
securities of his, proceeded against him 
and obtained a verdict from an Orange 
jury, on a charge of an assault in attempt- 
ing to escape from the custody of an offi- 
cer; that he had been unable to obtain 
justice in consequence of the detention of 
various papers; and that several inter- 
views he had had with the marquis of Lon- 
donderry had been ineffectual for that pur- 
pose. He prayed therefore for copies of 
his correspondence, and of the informa- 
tion under which he had been convicted. 

Mr. Peel said, that while he was chief 
secretary for Ireland, he did not recollect 
ee heard of any circumstances of the 

ind. 

The petition being read, it appeared to 
be from Mr. Thomas Flanagan, of Sligo. 

Mr. Peel immediately added, that the 
name of an individual so notorious brought 
the facts to his recollection. He was per- 
fectly certain that the petition contained 
many very gross falsehoods. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


Breacu cF PRiviLEGE—OPENING OF 
Letrers sent TO MemBers.] Mr. Hume 
complained, that a letter, addressed to 
him from a convict on board the hulks, 
had been opened and sent to him, marked 
“ Opened by the Inspector.” He thought 
this an invasion of one of the privileges 
belonging to members of parliament. 

Mr. Peel said, that the regulation that 
no letter should be sent by convicts on 
board the hulks, unexamined by the in- 
spector, had existed from the earliest in- 
stitution of the punishment of transporta- 
tion, and it had been uniformly observed : 
and he saw no reason why a letter toa 
member of parliament should be excepted 
from the general rule, as that hon. gentle- 
man might otherwise be made the innocent 
instrument of fraud. In April last, the 
escape of some convicts was prevented by 
the opening of a letter; and the very 
criminal who bad addressed the hon. mem- 
ber had been very recently detected in a 
fraud, which might have been effected but 
for the opening of aletter. Ifhe recollec- 
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ted rightly, the name of the hon. gentle- 
man’s correspondent was Jones. 

Mr. Hume added, that as late as last 
Saturday week the conduct of that convict 
had been highly applauded by the persons 
in authority on board the hulks. 

Mr. Peel observed, that the fraud of 
which he spoke had been detected since 
that day. 

Mr. Bennet much doubted the fitness 
of the rule which prevented unopened 
communication between members of par- 
liament, and convicts who might have just 
ground for complaining of treatment, food, 
or other grievatice. He apprehended that 
it was a breach of privilege to open a letter 
addressed to a member of parliament ; and 
he read an extract of a letter from lord 
Sidmouth to support his opinion. He had 
accompanied his hon. friend to the hulks, 
in consequence of the letter in question, 
and found that the prisoner had no ground 
of complaint. 

Mr. James complained, that the keeper 
of Lancaster-gaol had opened a letter he 
had sent to a person confined for only a 
misdemeanor. He thought such conduct 
highly improper. 

Mr. Brougham wished to enter his pro- 
test against the doctrine, that it was not a 
gross breach of privilege to open a letter 
sent under cover to a member of parlia- 
ment. It was the constant assertion, that 
the privileges of members were given them 
for the public benefit; but where were 
those privileges if they were to be thus 
invaded with impunity? He did not go 
so far as to maintain that it was a breach 
of privilege to open, under such circum- 
stances, a letter franked by a member ; but 
to open a letter addressed to a member 
was as violent an outrage of his privileges 
as to put his person under arrest. 

Mr. James gave notice, that to-morrow 
week he would bring forward a motion on 
the subject of breaking open letters ad- 
dressed to members of parliament. 


Morion RespecTiING Sir Roserr 
Wison’s REMOVAL FROM THE ARMY. 
Sir Robert Wilson, rose and said:* if, 
sir, the object of the present motion were 
limited to matters of a personal and pri- 
vate nature ; if my own individual charac- 
ter or particular interests were alone con- 
cerned, deeply as I feel myself outraged 
and aggrieved, I should still, from various 


* From the original edition printed for 
Ridgway. 
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considerations, some of which may deve- 
lope themselves in the course of this dis- 
cussion, have been disposed to submit in 
silence. Feeling, however, as I do, that 
this question involves others of most serious 
importance to the public interests—sensi- 
ble, as I am, that it touches even the safety 
of the people of England—I should most 
justly subject myself to reproach, if I 
shrunk from the discharge of my duty, and 
refrained from bringing this question under 
the consideration of the House. 

Arduous and painful as is the duty 
which is imposed upon me—and I can 
assure the House that I feel most sensibly 
the arduous and painful nature of that 
duty—I must still confess that I feel this 
to be one of the happiest hours of m 
life, because, I see the moment at heath 
arrived when I can, in the face of my ad- 
versaries, in the face of this House, and 
consequently of all Europe, redeem the 
pledge which I have given to my constitu- 
ents, and vindicate my honour to a gene- 
rous and confiding public. 

Iam sure I need not, under such cir- 
cumstances, ask the patient and indulgent 
attention of the House. I feel confident 
that I shall experience that courtesy 
and liberality which are the usual cha- 
racteristics of a British House of Com- 
mons. 

When I first gave notice of this motion, 
the House heard me address myself to the 
noble marquis, with a view of ascertaining 
whether it was his intention to grant or 
refuse the papers which it was the object 
of my motion to obtain. The noble lord’s 
answer left no alternative but to open the 
whole question of my removal from the 
army, and, as far as I am able, to bring 
every circumstance connected with that 
transaction into direct statement and dis- 
cussion. 

I had certainly flattered myself that 
the noble marquis and his colleagues would 
have adopted a different course; that they 
would at length have abandoned their most 
unjust, ungenerous, and unmanly silence ; 
and although they refused, in the first in- 
stance, to grant me a trial; though they 
had heretofore shrunk from confronting 
me with any accuser, that they would, 
upon the opening of parliament, have rea- 
dily and cheerfully seized the first opportu- 
nity to accept my renewed challenge, and 
afford me the means of grappling with some 
substantial charge. 

I was the more disposed to persuade 
myself that such would be the course 
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adopted by his majesty’s ministers, when 
I recollected the recent accession to the 
administration—when I considered that I 
should see upon the opposite benches, 
some gentlemen who had always professed 
to act under the counsels, and regulate 
their conduct, by the constitutional doc- 
trines of a noble baron in the other House, 
who had said, on a recent occasion—“ God 
forbid I should ever see the day when his 
majesty’s ministers wished to suppress any 
evidence, or conceal any circumstances, 
necessary for the justification of an arraign- 
ed individual.” 

The more I reflect on the fact, the 
more I am astonished, that in England, 
this vaunted sanctuary of justice, a con- 
demned individual should be obliged to 
come here and pray for respect to the first 
principles of equity. That he should be 
obliged to solicit from his punishers, not 
having had any accusers, communication 
of the fact or facts upon which he was 
arraigned in secret councils, and the ex- 
parte statements upon which he has been 
adjudged by clandestine process. 

It is not my intention at present to enter 
into the question of the asserted preroga- 
tive of the crown to dismiss officers at its 
will and pleasure—I do not wish to engage 
in that discussion, lest it might occasion any 
division of opinion unfavourable to the ob- 
ject of my present motion ; but I reserve 
to myself the right of maintaining, on some 
future occasion, that this asserted right is 
a violation of the spirit of the constitution 
and of that part of the law regulating mili- 
tary discipline, which is annually enacted 
in this House. That, in every point of 
view, this prerogative, exercised in the 
manner in which his majesty’s ministers 
are exercising it, is incompatible with the 
honour and just interests of the army, and 
irreconcilable with the freedom and safety 
of the people of England. That such a 
prerogative would wholly disqualify officers 
from acting as members of parliament, and, 
consequently, would deprive the army of 
a description of persons necessary to the 
preservation of its character and indepen- 
dence. That it is a prerogative which 
would, moreover, incapacitate officers from 
acting as judges in criminal matters cog- 
nizable by courts-martial : and, above all, 
that it would disqualify them from discharg- 
ing those inalienable duties which they 
owe to their country, to the laws, and to 
society ; that it is a power dangerous for 
all bad purposes, unnecessary for all good 
ones, and which could never be exercised 
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arbitrarily (that is, without the consent of 
the parties), but to the abuse of individual 
right, and to the prejudice of the public 
welfare. 

But, sir, the question which I am now 
bringing under the consideration of the 
House, cannot be considered as trenching 
upon any prerogative of the Crown; no, 
not even in the view of its most partial 
zealots, because I believe no man in this 
House will venture to affirm, that any act 


of the prerogative can be exercised, ex- | 
cept under the sanction of responsible | 
ministers, and through the agency of re-_ 
, one, who had felt it his duty to oppose 

I am aware that there have been times | 
when different language has been held; | 
when the most base and slavish doctrines | 
have been openly avowed and defended— | 
_and the honour of the country—because 


sponsible servants. 


when the maxim d deo rea, a rege lex, 
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lic safety, I beg leave to direct the at- 
tention of the House to the description of 
person who is now preferring a complaint 
against his majesty’s ministers.—First of 
all, that person was an officer of twenty- 
nine years standing in the service, who, 
although he had no proof of those services 
having been requited by his own govern- 
ment, could nevertheless produce a letter 
of the commander-in-chief, declaring 
** that his services deserved those profes- 
sional distinctions and rewards to which 
his ambition aspired.” He was an officer, 
also, who was a member of parliament, 


his majesty’s ministers, and I declare to 
God, for no other reason, but because 
he considered the policy pursued by them 
to be fatal to the interest, the character, 


| he believed their measures were calcu- 
lated to establish a violent government— 
_ because he believed them to be enemies 


has been maintained in the senate and on 
the bench—when political judges have de- 
clared, that ‘‘ the king of England was the 


law of England ; that the king could con- | 
trol and dispense with the law as he. 
thought fit: that the penal laws them- | 
selves were not made to control, but to | 


give effect to the arbitrary will of the 
monarch; and that, as the king had the 
power to pardon, so had he the power to 
punish.” —I am aware, sir, that there were 
generals, such traitors to their country, 
as to declare, that they would hang up 
any lawyer who ventured to dispute this 
doctrine: or to maintain that the king at 
his will and pleasure had not a right to 
subject every man in the kingdom to the 
action of martial law.—I know, also, sir, 
that there was a king who said, ‘¢ that as 
it was atheism and blasphemy to dispute 
the will of God revealed in his word, so 
was it presumption and sedition to dis- 
pute the will of the king, revealed in his 
own law’—but, sir, the revolution of 
1688 admonished judges, generals, and 


kings, that prerogative could not be | 
stretched to the power of doing wrong: | 


that if so stretched, it would not only re- 


lax, but break: and that it was in fact 


but discretionary power, which, if abused 
to the public detriment, could only be so 
abused by evil councillors and wicked 
ministers, who might be cited, examined, 
and punished. 


Before I enter into the proof which wiil, | 


I think, establish the culpability of minis- 
ters in this transaction, and prove that 
they have been guilty of an act of arbi- 
trary power, to the prejudice of indi- 
vidual right, and the detriment of the pub- 


to a fair and free representative system— 
therefore, the enemies of their country, 
and of the general liberties of mankind.— 
Under such circumstances, unless strong 
grounds could be shown for the removal! 
and degradation of such an officer, there 
was reason to infer that his majesty’s mi- 
nisters were actuated by some morbid re- 
sentment, or some malignant political 
feeling. If this were not the case, whence 
arose that violation of the property which 
he had vested in his commission? Wh 
was his property confiscated in so illegal 
and unprecedented a manner ? 

Great misconceptions have gone abroad 
on this subject. It has been supposed, 
that his removal from the army neces- 
sarily entailed the loss of the money 
vested in the purchase of his commissions. 
But on this subject, I beg leave to read an 
extract from a letter of the commander-in- 
chief, and from which it will appear, that, 
inthe year 1814, a new regulation was 
adopted—major-generals holding field-of- 
ficer’s commissions were requested to ac- 
cept an unattached rate of pay, and allow 
their regimental commissions to be filled 
up by effective officers—an arrangement 
which in no way benefited lieutenant- 
colonels of cavalry, the pay proposed 
being the same with that enjoyed ; but to 
secure them from any loss of that pro- 


| perty which was vested in their regimental 
| 


commissions, the commander-in-chief 
wrote, in an official circular, dated July 24, 
1814—< I am further to acquaint you, 
that any of the present general-officers 
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holding regimental commissions, may have 
the option of retiring trom the service by 
disposing of the same at a regulated value ; 
or, should they now accept the allowance, 
they may hereafter have the power of dis- 
posing in like manner of an unattached 
commission, similar to that which they 
have relinquished.” Why, then, did his 
majesty’s ministers inflict the punishment 
of cashiering ? a punishment considered, 
in the Annual Mutiny bill, next only in 
gradation to that of death—was it in the 
miserable hope of making that officer feel 
pecuniary privation, and in the expectation, 
that under the pressure of pecuniary em- 
barrassment, a man who had rendered him- 
self obnoxious to them would be obliged 
to resign his seat in parliament, and seek 
refuge in a foreign country ? 

It is extremely painful to be under the 
necessity of alluding to private and family 
circumstances: but, painful as it is, this 
view of the question has so important a 
bearing upon the case, that I cannot re- 
frain from adverting to them. They are 
circumstances connected with my case, 
which I think will engage the sympathy 
as wellas the justice of this House. 

It is well known that it has pleased 
Providence to afflict more than one mem- 
ber of my family with one of the greatest 
calamities to which human nature is 
liable—and it is equally well known, 
that this calamity had excited feelings of 
strong sympathy and interest in the mind 
of the king. When, therefore, his ma- 
jesty’s ministers advised the king to sub- 
scribe his hand to the instrument which 
was not only to effect my ruin and degra- 
dation, but to levy war on the domestic 
comforts of that family, and mar the 

rospects of unoffending children, it was 
inferred that I must have been guilty of 
some heinous and enormous offence— 
such as to make even this accumulated 
severity of punishment a measure of 
lenity and forbearance. I state this more 
feelingly, because I know that British 
officers of high rank, who were not ene- 
mies to me, nor im any way disposed to 
aggravate the distress to which I was ex- 
posed, felt persuaded, in their blind con- 
fidence of the justice and humanity of his 
majesty’s ministers, that I should not 
have been thus removed from the army 
without inquiry, if the publicity of a trial 
had not been calculated to augment my 
disgrace, and aggravate the calamity and 
distress of my family. The journals, sup- 
posed to be under the influence of his 
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majesty’s ministers, were constantly 
throwing out the same insinuations: and 
scarcely a day passed in which I was not 
made the subject of some scandalous 
libels. The authors of those libels knew 
that they could propagate slander with 
impunity—they knew that they were not 
amenable to the laws ; because there was 
the fact, that I had been dismissed the 
service under all the circumstances stated; 
and the inference was reasonable, that | 
could not have been so dismissed, without 
having dishonoured, and rendered myselt 
unworthy of, my profession. 

Will his majesty’s ministers persist in 
this system? Will they deprive a man 
who has contended in so many battles, 
and toiled in so many campaigns, for the 
honour of his country, of that protection 
which the laws extend to the humblest 
artisan and mechanic? If they will per- 
sist in this course, I call upon this House, 
as dispensers of law and justice—J call 
upon them, as legislators and as gentie- 
men, to protect me on this occasion. 1 
entreat them not to be influenced by 
motives of political bias. I conjure them 
to cast away all party feeling—to do by 
me as they would be done by ; and to ex- 
tend the same measure of justice to me, 
which they would wish to see extended 
to themselves, their children, their rela- 
tives, or their friends. If I am innocent, 
I have a right to be tried, that I may re- 
ceive an honourable acquittal—if I am 
guilty, the law, the country, the army, 
have a right to know my offence. They 
have a right to know the nature and 
character of that offence, that the punish- 
ment which it demands may serve as an 
admonition to others. What is the ob- 
ject of all punishment? Example. And 
where is the example? What benefit 
can be derived to discipline, to society, 
to the civil or military establishment, by 
inflicting a punishment, while at the same 
time the offence is studiously concealed ? 
This is conduct irreconcilable even with 
a system of wild justice : itis, in fact, no 
justice at all—it is more atrocious and 
more destructive, in its consequences, of 
the rights and liberties of a people, than 
the dark, mysterious powers of the In- 
quisition. Even the Turk, now the ob- 
ject of our fostering care, when he ap- 
plies the bowstring, or strikes off the 
head of his slave, condescends to affix a 
label on the breast of his victim, announc- 
ing the crime for which he suffers.—If I 
am to be deprived of all proteetion—i! 
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the House sanction a system of terror, 
the sure precursor of a military despo- 
tism—if they sanction the irresponsible 
power of punishing without accusation, 
they will make the officers of the army 
the blind instruments of the will of the 


sovereign—they will enable the sovereign | 


to annihilate our free institutions at his 
pleasure, to frustrate all the glorious 
labours, and render nugatory all the 
generous sacrifices, of our ancestors. 

I have not brought my case under the 
consideration of this House, without 
having first done every thing in my power 
to keep it in the official channels. I ap- 
plied to the commander-in-chief, until I 
was refused access; I applied to the 
home-department, until I was told that 
perjury would be protected by the seals 
of office. 

Iam aware that, in bringing forward 
this question, I may subject myself to the 
imputation of innovating upon the rules 
of equity, and that the course I am 
taking may appear in some degree preju- 
dicial to the interests of others who may 
be placed in the same situation—for I 
stand here—not to grapple with charges, 
but with shadows—not with substantial 
accusations, but with surmises, rumours, 
and reports—still it is the truth. It is 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, that on this night I feel it 
my duty to expose. I shall do so with a 
relation of all the circumstantial details 
that have occurred; and I call upon any 
hon. member of this House, acquainted 
with any of the particulars, tu state them; 
as [ declare, on my honour, that it is my 
conscientious wish every circumstance 
connected with those proceedings, to 
which I have been a party, should be 
thoroughly exposed and canvassed. 

In the ignorance in which, though 
punished, I have been kept, I am only 
left to presume that his majesty’s minis- 
ters have recommended my removal from 
the army, in consequence of certain trans- 
actions which occurred either on the 
14th of August last, or on some occasion 
connected with the events of that day. 

It was, sir, on the 9th of August, at 
count Orlofi’s, that I was informed by sir 
Charles Stuart, he had just received a 
telegraphic communication of the demise 
of the Queen. I beg most particularly to 
call the attention of honourable members 
to this fact, because I know it has been 
falsely represented for the purposes of 
calumny. It has, I know, been most in- 
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dustriously circulated, that I first received 
| the intelligence of her majesty’s demise 
/at a dinner in Paris, at which were as- 
sembled thirty French officers ; and that 
when the communication was made, I 
used an expression which outraged the 
feelings of all present. The answer to 
| that base calumny is, that the communi. 
ication of her wiajesty’s demise was, as I 
have stated, imparted to me by the 
British ambassador; and I can appeal to 
his testimony in verification of that fact. 
Having understood that the member 
for Coventry (Mr. Ellice) was in Paris, 
on his way to England, I hastened to find 
| him, and we made arrangements to travel 
| together, that hon. member having post- 
poned his journey irom Thursday until 
the Saturday morning, at day-break. 
The hon. member will testify to the truth 
of this statement; he will also confirm 
what I now say, that when we left Paris, 
we had no intelligence of any particulars, 
only of the mere fact of the queen’s 
death.—We travelled to Boulogne, where 
we arrived on the 12th, and it was there 
, that I was informed, by a French courier, 
that her majesty’s funcral was to take 
| place on the 14th, and that she had left 
orders to be buried at Hanover—{ some 
honourable member, in a low tone, said 
| Brunswick.] Hanover, I think, was the 
place the courier mentioned, I wrote to 
Dr. Lushington, as one of the executors 
of the Queen, and in that letter, «* I placed 
myself at the disposition of the executors, 
as being anxious to pay a last tribute of 
respect to her majesty, by attendance at 
the funeral.” I wrote also to my son, 
who was an equerry to her majesty, 
desiring him to wait upon the executors, 
and inform them that I should be in Lon- 
don on the afternoon of the 13th. I 
arrived on that afternoon, and was in- 
formed by my son, that if I went to the 
Queen’s town-house, I should find a 
carriage to take me to Brandenburgh 
House, where her majesty’s executors 
would be in attendance, and where they 
expected me.—I went immediately to 
South Audley-street, but was too late. E 
crossed over to the house of Alderman 
Wood, whom I found just preparing to 
set out for Brandenburgh House, with 
Mr. Ellice. I accompanied them; and I 
call upon Mr. A. Wood to confirm the 
statement I now make. Speaking of 
myself and the hon. member for Coventry, 
I mentioned our mutual intention to 
attend the funeral of her majesty in one 
U 
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of the mourning-coaches furnished by his 
majesty’s government. Having learnt 
from Mr. A. Wood, in reply, that his ap- 
plication had been refused, I told him 
«that I then should not make any appli- 
cation, as I did not wish to expose my- 
self to a similar refusal, or in case I ob- 
tained permission, to aggravate the affront 
he had received.” 

When I arrived at Brandenburgh 
House, I had no conversation with any 

erson who was not of her majesty’s 
Semateld. I mention this circumstance 
the more particularly, because I know in- 
formation has been given, that I had at- 
tended a clandestine meeting at Hammer- 
smith, at which arrangements were made 
for the obstruction of her majesty’s 
funeral. We came to town at five o’clock, 
and found Dr. Lushington and Mr. Wild 
engaged in a correspondence with lord 
Liverpool, there being a doubt whether or 
not the funeral would take place next 
day; it having been understood by the 
executors that no arrangements were 
made at Stadt for the reception of the 
body.—After waiting some time, the 
hon. member for Ilchester, Dr. Lush- 
ington, observed, that if I could see the 
hon. member for Aberdeen, at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern, at nine o'clock, it was 
possible that I might receive some infor- 
mation whether or not the funeral would 
take place on the next day. Not having 
seen the hon. member for Aberdeen, at 
nine o'clock, according to a request con- 
veyed to him through Mr. Alderman 
Wood; and believing that he had gone to 
the Freemasons’ Tavern without calling 
on me, I determined to go there. On 
my arrival, 1 entered a room, where a few 
gentlemen, not more than eleven or 
twelve, were assembled: I was asked to 
go into a larger room, where I understood 
a number of gentlemen were assembled, 
(and amongst them some of my own con- 
stituents ) anxious to know the particulars 
as to the funeral: I declined, “ as I had 
no information to give, or explanation to 
make.” I almost immediately went away, 
and so quickly returned to my own house, 
that my brother-in-law, lieutenant-general 
Bailey Wallis, whom I had left there, ob- 
served, ‘that although he knew I moved 
rapidly, he could not believe I had been 
to Great Queen Street.” I do not think 
my stay at the Freemasons’ Tavern ex- 
ceeded five minutes. This I feel to be 
most important, because I know it has 
been stated that I came from Hammer: 
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smith to the Freemasons’ Tavern, with 
appearance of haste, in order to take a 
part in the proceedings of that meeting. I 
went afterwards to Brookes’s Club House, 
where I met the hon. member for Win- 
chelsea (Mr. Brougham) who was quite 
ignorant of the definitive arrangements 
which we presumed had been concerted 
between lord Liverpool and the execu- 
tors: but, before eleven o’clock, Dr. 
Lushington and Mr. Wild came, and we 
found that they were still engaged in their 
correspondence with lord Liverpool, and 
that nothing had been settled. We 
separated after midnight, with an under- 
standing that we should meet, at all 
events, at Brandenburgh House in the 
morning. 

Before six o’clock on the morning of the 
14th, I called on Mr. Brougham, who was 
still in his apartment; and I then proceeded 
to Mr. Alderman Wood's house, where I 
mounted a small handsome well-condition- 
ed horse belonging tohim. I mention the 
description of the horse, because I know 
there have been depositions relative to a 
man mounted on a tall, thin, dark-brown 
horse. Proceeding to Brandenburgh 
house, I held no conversation with any 
individual whatsoever, except with the 
worthy alderman, whose carriage I over- 
took: nor did I observe the slightest in- 
dication of any preparations to obstruct 
the intended route of the funeral. The 
worthy alderman will, I am sure, also con- 
firm this statement. 

At Brandenburgh house I held no con- 
versation with any one, except the mem- 
bers of her majesty’s household. There 
I remained in the room which I first enter- 
ed, until I was called upon by the hon. 
member for IIlchester, Dr. Lushington, to 
accompany him in his capacity of an exe- 
cutor, to the room where the Queen’s body 
lay, and hear the protest which the hon. 
member found himself bound to make. 
The protest was read, and a demand was 
made upon the undertaker to produce the 
authority under which he was about to re- 
move the body. He produced a paper, 
not signed by any secretary or under secre- 
tary—it was merely a programme of the 
procession, and that unsigned, which he 
called his authority. I then addressed 
myself to sir G. Naylor, who was there in 
some heraldic character, observing ‘“ that 
there were some hon. members who wished 
to pay their tribute of respect by riding 
at the side of the hearse.” His reply was, 
‘ that it was not regular on such occasions, 
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and that the proper place for those gen- 
tlemen would be after the last mourning 
coach.” I immediately conveyed that in- 
formation to those gentlemen, and about 
eight o’clock the funeral procession, in the 
manner arranged, left Brandenburgh house. 
{t proceeded without a halt, until the ad- 
vanced post arrived at the road which 
struck off by the church at Kensington. 
Some time after the halt, myself and other 
hon. members of this House, heard several 
persons, coming down the line of the pro- 
cession, say ‘ there was much confusion 
amongst the parties at the head of the pro- 
cession, and that the soldiers were cutting 
down the people.” It was remarked to 
them, ‘ that they were wrong in spread- 
ing false rumours, and that they ought to 
be more careful.” After about an hour's 
halt, the report of some contention be- 
tween the people and those who conducted 
the funeral, being repeated by others pas- 
sing from the place where the interruption 
occurred, I asked my hon. friend the mem- 
ber for Aberdeen, to accompany me to 
the spot, in order to ascertain the real 
cause of the halt. Some gentlemen wished 
to accompany us, but this was positively 
refused. We proceeded until we arrived 
close to the officer who commanded the 
blues. His countenance was familiar to 
me, but his name unknown. I believe 
him to be lieutenant-colonel Bouverie. I 
entered into conversation with him, and 
said “I understood that a message had 
been sent to the earl of Liverpool, for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether or not the 
procession should be allowed to pass 
through the city. That I thought this 
would be the best way to settle the ques- 
tion, for the undertaker did not seem to 
have any powers, and certainly none which 
would justify the interference of the mili- 
tary.” The officer answered, ‘that he 
considered himself in command of a guard 
of honour, and that he did not feel it his 
duty to interfere without an express order 
and sufficient authority.” ‘ But,’ he 
added, ‘the people are acting very wrong. 
They have stopped a baggage-waggon 
proceeding to Windsor under the charge 
of a non-commissioned officer of the foot 
guards.” I observed to him, ‘¢ that it 
was very hard on the soldiers, and the 
poor women to be kept in that deluge of 
rain, and I would endeavour to persuade 
the people to release the waggon.” The 
commanding officer said, “he only ex- 
pressed an opinion ;” to which I replied, 


** that I considered it only as his opinion.” ; 
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I moved forward and expostulated with 
the people, stating “the hardship upon 
‘the battalion which had marched, to be 
deprived, on arrival at their quarters, of 
their comforts and their wives ;’ when the 
| people very good-humouredly assented to 
| my proposition, and the waggon was allow- 
| ed to proceed on its route. ‘The non-com- 
missioned officer touching his cap in token 
of acknowledgement. 

I then resumed my place in the rear of 
the mourning-coaches, from which I 
never stirred but to go up what appeared 
a blind lane, but which I found was con- 
nected with Kensington. The only per- 
son to whom I spoke was a gentleman’s 
servant, who, seeing me very wet, civilly 
asked me to take shelter in his stable. In 
five minutes the procession moved forward 
in the direction of Hyde Park; and soon 
after, a gentleman rode down the line, 
communicating the information that Sir 
R. Baker had agreed to the progress of 
the procession through the city, in com- 
pliance with the wishes of the people. 
The head of the procession had actually 
passed the gate of Hyde Park, when to 
general surprise, the hearse was turned 
round and entered the Park gates. The 
people seemed very angry, and expressed 
themselves as if they felt deceived. The 
gentleman who had communicated the 
consent of Sir R. Baker to the movement 
through the city, appeared again, and was 
obliged to pacify the people, irritated 
against himself, by declaring that he had 
only repeated what Sir R. Baker kad 
authorised him to state. The procession 
moved on very rapidly through the Park, 
a great mass of the people accompanying. 
—When near Stanhope Street gate, the 
rear coach was halted, and I saw colonel 
Cavendish in coloured clothes, riding fast 


back from Cumberland-gate. He saluted 
us as he passed ; and I imagined, by his 
manner and pace, that he was going for 
troops. In a few minutes a party of the 
Life-Guards moved rapidly by our right 
towards Cumberland-gate—The House 
are aware that the accelerated movement 
of cavalry has always an aggressive cha- 
racter, more particularly when the ad- 


vance is made through collected crowds. 
The people thought so—hooted, and used 
some offensive expressions.—I saw no 
stones thrown at the time, but an hon. 
member present has told me that he did— 
presently we saw the people flying back 
in great confusion from Cumberland-gate 


and the adjoining parts; the life-guards 


|| 
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were also seen through the railing gallop- 
ing backwards and forwards, and flourish- 
ing their swords; many persons came 
back and said, “ the cavalry were cutting 
at the people.” ‘These reporters were 
again rebuked, for we imagined the 
cavalry were only clearing the way, with 
that temper and harmless intimidation 
which, in most cases have characterized 
their interposition. Presently a shot was 
heard—a second, and a third followed.— 
I determined immediately to go for- 
ward. Some honourable member * ad- 
vised me not, from personal considera- 
tions. I replied, “ that it was my duty 
to preserve or restore the peace if I 
could; that I thought I might be useful, 
and that no personal considerations should 
influence me to neglect my duty.” In 
advancing 1 spoke with lord Hood, and 
when [ reached Cumberland-gate, I found 
a difficulty in passing, as the leaders of 
the leading mourning-coach stood in the 
gateway. Some person, however, who 
knew me, lifted up the bars of the traces, 
and I got through—a circumstance which 
I state to enable others to fix the moment 
of my arrival. On passing the gate, I 
saw the hearse in the middle of the street 
with the Blues steadily formed round it, 
but the life-guards in great confusion, 
similar to that which occurs when cavalry 
are suddenly thrown back or unexpectedly 
checked in some deployment. With one 
glance of the eye, I perceived, that what- 
ever might have been the original orders, 
the men had now broken away from all 
authority—that whatever might have been 
the original provocation, a continued firing, 
instead of assisting the restoration, tended 
to promote a further breach of the peace. 
I asked for a magistrate—I could be 
directed to none—lI asked for an officer 
—l1 could find none at the moment—I 
rode forward to the advanced groupe, and 
asked them, by whose orders they were 
firing. They said, “ they had no orders, 
but that they had been ill-treated.” I 
put the question to another party, firing 
towards the turnpike-gate, who were in 
equal disorder, and I received many a 
similar answer. I heard the people say, 
* they wish to kill more of us; aman 
showed me his wounded hand, and almost 
at the same instant a pistol-shot, fired 
from behind, passed so near my face that 
I thought the skin was grazed, a circum- 


* Mr. Hume stated in the House, 
that I held this conversation with him. 
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stance which made a greater impression 
on me, as some person, I believe one of 
the marshalmen, had said on my going 
forward, “ Sir Robert, they are only firing 
blank-cartridges to frighten.” I turned 
round immediately to the man who I con- 
ceived had fired, when I saw two or three 
men re-loading their pistols. 1 immedi- 
ately said, “It is quite disgraceful to 
continue firing in this manner, for the 
people are unarmed: remember you are 
soldiers of Waterloo, do not lose your 
honours gained on that occasion. You 
have had cannon shot at your head, never 
mind a few stones.” I solemnly declare, 
that so far from being carried away by 
passion, I did not even use an oath on 
the occasion. ‘The soldiers seemed sensi- 
ble to the rebuke, and one of them said, 
‘*¢ Come, let us put up pistols and form.” 
The firing immediately ceased; and | 
almost immediately perceived agentleman, 
mounted on a troop horse, who I imagined 
was a magistrate, and who proves to be 
Mr. White. I said, with some animation, 
“ Sir, there has been firing, and a magis- 
trate ought to be with the troops in such 
acase. With great mildness, he replied, 
“he had been where there were impedi- 
ments, and there it was his duty to have 
been.” I was struck by his manner, and 
as courteously as I could, observed, that 
“no doubt he had done what he ought, 
but he must be aware that officers and 
soldiers were placed in the most painfu! 
and embarrassing situations when a ma- 
gistrate was not with them ;” and I con- 
jured him to keep by the commanding- 
officer; he said * he would,’ and made 
aa observation which fully confirmed the 
view I had taken of the whole proceeding. 
[State, state! from many members of 
the House]. (No, I do not wish it. 
I am here, not in the character o! 
an accuser. I am now upon my own de- 
fence.) At that moment I saw the com- 
manding-officer of the life-guards coming 
from Cumberland-gate rapidly. I lamented 
what had passed.—He said ‘he had given 
no orders to fire, and that he regretted 
the soldiers had done so.” I then begged 
him to keep a magistrate close by him. 
He said “ he would.”—I perceived Mr. 
White and presented him; adding to 
major Oakes, “ you had better order a 
dragoon by his side to keep him near you.” 
Observing, however, that the tumult was 
likely to be renewed, I mentioned to 
major Oakes, “ that I feared angry feel- 
ings, after what had passed, would con- 
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tinue so long as his detachment remained 
onthe ground.” He said, “ that having 
done his duty by removing the impedi- 
ments at Cumberland-gate, he did not feel 
it necessary to stop any longer, but he 
would go to the commanding-officer of the 
blues, as I understood him, and mention 
his intention to withdraw.”’ He returned, 
and gave an order for the detachment to 
file from the right to the front, with the 
view, as I conceived, of passing back 
through the park. I, therefore, took the 
liberty of remarking, “ that he had better 
not move his detachment back through the 
crowd, along a line of loose flint stones, 
and by the hearse, but advance along 
Edgware-road, and take the first street to 
the right.” He said ** he would execute 
that suggestion.”” On turning the corner, 
I did see one soldier struck violently by a 
stone on the casque, who showed the 
greatest temper and forbearance: but I 
declare, that from the moment of my pass- 
ing through Cumberland-gate, there was 
only an occasional stone flung, which 
seemed tobe provoked by the firing.—It 
being difficult to get back at the moment, 
I proceeded up the Edgware-road a few 
yards, when an officer of the horse- 
guards, accompanied by six men, came 
up and delivered an order, which I do 
not think it proper to state, as I over- 
heard it incidentally, to the officer of the 
blues. Seeing him with so small a detach- 
ment, and fearing, from what I perceived, 
a renewal of hostile feelings between the 
life-guards and the people, I said, “ You 
are not aware, perhaps, that there has 
been firing from a detachment of your 
regiment: your party may be mistaken, 
and as you have so few men, would it 
not be better to avoid the risque of any 
further contention?” He said ‘ he had 
executed his orders, and would retire.’’ 
He did so—on passing round the leaders 
of the leading coach, there was some en- 
tanglement, which I assisted in removing, 
and the procession moved on along the 
New-road. Having determined to fall 
back and replace myself in my station, in 
doing so I joined a gentleman, who, I 
believe, was sir R. Baker, to whom I ex- 
pressed regret that the tumult had oc- 
curred, and observed, “ this was the most 
improper of all occasions for such dis- 
orders: but it was fortunate the blues 
seemed popular,* as that might prevent 
the renewal of the tumult.” 


~ 


* The term “ popular,” applied to the 
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Having regained my place behind the 
mourning-coaches, I remained there till 
we reached Ilford, when I returned to 
town about nine o'clock at night, and 
dined at my own house—a circumstance 
which I state, because I know, and the 
noble marquess, I believe, knows, a gen- 
tleman, no, he cannot deserve that name, 
an individual, who went to one of the 
departments, and officially attirmed, * that 
on this very day 1 dined with a person 
whom I never saw in my life, and drank 
a most vulgar, if not a most treasonable, 
toast.” 

I know not whether any other calumny 
has included me in any transactions at 
Colchester; if it should have done so, I 
assert, that my only acts there, were, to 
attend, as amourner, the removal of the 
coffin from the hearse into the church, and 
to advise adjournment into the vestry- 
room, after a controversy with the exe- 
cutors and undertakers had commenced. 
Having left the funeral at Harwich, I re- 
turned to London, Onmy arrival, I met 
a friend in the street, who told me, * that 
I was to be hung and quartered, as it was 
supposed I was the person who had pre- 
arranged all the obstructions to the funeral 
of the Queen.” I considered it as a joke, 
and at that moment paid no farther atten- 
tion to the subject. I heard the same 
charge more gravely stated afterwards by 
persons of high consideration ; and in con- 
sequence, I went to the earl of Har- 
rington, the colonel! of the life-guards, but 
not finding him in town, I begged his son 
to communicate to his lordship the general 
facts of the case, and the feeling by which 
I had been actuated; but as the reports 
increased of an intended inquiry—as I 
heard of threats and menaces that I should 
be turned out of the army, I consulted 
some of my friends, and, amongst others, 
my honourable colleague, stating, that I 
was unwilling to take any public step, 
as I did not wish to influence, by any 
statement of mine, the opinion of the in- 
quests then sitting—they concurred with 
me that it would be unadvisable to volun- 
teer any communication, but they agreed 
in the propriety of my going to the duke 

of York. I went to the horse-guards on 
the 27th of August, and found his royal 
highness was absent, at Brighton, but I 
saw sir Herbert Taylor, his secretary, and 
stated tohim, “ that I should have gone 


incidents of the day, and was, I am confi- 
dent, so understood by the magistrate. 


? 
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to Brighton, but I thought the duke of| of the 20th, I went accidentally into a 
York might not wish to have attention! public coffee-room, and there [ saw a 
excited by my arrival there—that I wished paragraph in a French paper, extracted 
to state to his royal highness, I was aware | from the English Courier, stating my dis- 
there were many defamatory reports in| mission from the army, in the same terms 
circulation to my prejudice; that Ithought, as I subsequently found were used in the 
however, it would not become me to official letter. I proceeded to sir C. 
notice them unless they had made some | Stuart, and he gave me a letter from the 
impression on his royal highness’s mind; commander-in-chief, which I shall now 
but in case they had done so, and assumed _, read to the House : 

any official shape, that I was willing andj —,, Horse-Guards, September 15, 1821. 


eager to meet them.” I added, ‘that [| 
was moreover controlled from giving in 
any statement, by a desire not to appear 
in the character of an accuser, when the 
coroner’s inquest was still sitting; and 


*¢ Sir,—I have it in command from his 
| majesty, to inform you, that he no longe: 
| requires your services. I am, sir, 

FREDERICK, Commander-in-chief. 
Sir Robert Wilson.” 


that as I had left two children unsettled 
in France, unless I received some official} Thus, in two lines and a half did I find 


communication, I should, within a short myself stripped of my commission—de- 
time, go back to Paris.’ The conference graded of my rank—plundered of my 
ended in the drawing up of a minute, property—with every professional expec- 


which I shall now read to the House: 


“ Horse Guards, 27th August, 1821. 
«¢ Major-general sir Robert Wilson called 
upon sir Herbert Taylor, and stated, that 
he understood that there were many ca- 
lumnious misrepresentations afloat, in re- 
gard to the part which he took in the 
proceedings of the 14th August; but 


that, as no official communication had | 


been made to him on the subject, and as 
he learns from sir Herbert Taylor that 
he had not been instructed by the com- 
mander-in-chief to make any to him, he 
did not feel that he was called upon, or 
that he could with propriety notice them 
in any representation to his royal high- 
ness, but that he feels at all times pre- 
pared to refute them. Under these 
circumstances, sir Herbert Taylor de- 
clined receiving any private communica- 
tion from sir Robert Wilson, Read to 
sir Robert Wilson and approved by him. 
(Signed) H. Tayior.” 


I had offered to shew the statement I 
had drawn out to sir Herbert Taylor in 
“ger confidence, and for such use as 

e might judge expedient, having no 
wish to conceal any part of the transac- 
tions in which I had been concerned, ex- 
cept as far as the publicity might be pre- 
judicial to others. I did not receive any 
communication: and on the 5th of Sep- 
tember I went to Paris; but on the 19th 
of September I received a note from sir 
C. Stuart, requesting me to call upon him, 
as he had a communication to make me 
from his majesty’s government. Before I 
called on sir C. Stuart, upon the morning 


| tation annihilated ! I considered the letter 
of the commander in chief an official com- 
munication, and nothing more as regarded 
_ himself, to whom I have always felt, and 
shall always feel, grateful for many pre- 
vious acts of kindness: but still, as the 
letter is signed by his royal highness, I 
shall not dwell more upon its style and 
contents. The same day I dispatched the 
following letter to his royal highness : 

Sir ;—The letter of your royal highness, 
dated the 15th of September, was deli- 
vered into my hands this morning by his 
_excellency sir Charles Stuart. After the 
interview [ had with sir Herbert Taylor, 
your royal highness’s secretary, on the 
morning of the 21st of August, in which 
I stated my personal desire to meet and 
challenge inquiry into calumnies and mis- 
representations notoriously circulated, to- 
gether with the motives of my forbearance, 
until officially called upon, from giving in 
any statement of the cunduct I felt it my 
duty to pursue on the 14th instant, when 
attending the funeral procession of her 
late majesty ; I could not but be greatly 
astonished to find the newspaper state- 
ments of my dismissal from the service, 
without any inquiry, or previous com- 
munication of alleged charges, thus offi- 
cially confirmed. But I still appeal with 
confidence to his majesty’s sense of jus- 
tice, that he will grant my application for 
the institution of” some military court, 
before which I may have an opportunity 
to vindicate myself, and prove the falsc- 
hood of those accusations, whatever they 
may be, which have disposed his majesty 
to remove me from an army in which I 
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have served twenty-nine years, and in 
which I purchased every commission, with 
the exception of the junior one. I await, 
at Paris, your royal highness’s answer, 
but shall be ready to appear before any 
court of inquiry, or court-martial, at the 
earliest notice. I have the honour to be, 
&e. (Signed) R. T. Wizson. 
Paris, September 20, 1821. 


On the 24th September, I found my- 
self obliged to write a letter to major 
Oakes, in consequence of a statement in 
the papers completely misrepre- 
sented the conversation I had held with 
that officer, on the 14th of August. It 
is my intention to read to the House the 
correspondence which passed between us, 
but, to avoid confusion in the narrative, 
I shall suspend the recital until after I 
have adverted to all the official corres- 
pondence which took place between his 
royal highness, lord Sidmouth, and my- 
self, in pursuance of my object to obtain 
trial and redress. On the 29th September, 
I received the duke of York’s answer, 
dated September 25, in which his royal 
highness stated, that ‘ his majesty does 
not judge it proper to comply with the 
wish expressed in it.” On October 3rd, 
I Jeft Paris, and reached London on the 
7th, having received major Oakes’s an- 
swer on the preceding evening at Dover. 
On the 8th, being still anxious to keep, 
if possible, the proceeding in the regular 
military channel, and disconnect it with 
political considerations—motives that had 
determined me to remain at Paris until I 
received his royal highness’s first answer, 
I addressed a second letter to his royal 
highness, in which I referred to my for- 
mer letter, “ stating defence where there 
was no charge had been rendered im- 
possible; but that I denied the truth of 
all the reports in circulation, and that I 
had proved their falsehood in every case 
which admitted of contact with them. 
That there could be no doubt I was 
amenable, before dismissed, to a court- 
martial, and that I was still ready, after 
dismissal, to submit voluntarily to mili- 
tary jurisdiction.” This was not without 
precedent. It had happened in the case 
of lord George Sackville, who, on the 
opinion of the twelve judges, was, after 
dismissal, tried by a court-martial, and 
there were many other instances of the 
same kind. On the next day I received 
a letter from his royal highness, stating 
* that having communicated his majesty’s 
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sentiments upon my former letter, he did 
not consider himself warranted in taking 
any further steps.” Thus did I find my- 
self permanently dismissed from the ser- 
vice without inquiry, my income confis- 
cated, my property plundered, and my 
name and character exposed to every 
obloquy which malice might invent, and 
slanderous tongues circulate—still I 
did not despair—I hoped still that I 
should obtain justice from his majesty, 
and with that view, I made an application 
to lord-viscount Sidmouth, stating “ that 
as I heard it had been given in informa- 
tion, 1 had attended some meetings at 
Mr. Youde’s house, in Hammersmith, 
previously to the Queen’s funeral, and 
had then and there planned all the ob- 
structions to its course, I requested a 
copy of the information, that I might 
prosecute the party, who had so sworn, 
for perjury.” Lord Sidmouth replied, 
“that he did not conceive he was the 
proper channel through which this com- 
munication should be made.” I imme- 
diately wrote to sir Richard Birnie, a 
letter, dated October 20, ‘ in which I re- 
quested a copy of an information that had 
been lodged at Bow-street.” Sir Richard 
Birnie, after one or two interviews, au- 
thorised me to publish the minute, in 
which it is affirmed, ‘ that the magistrates 
who had assembled at Hammersmith, 
were unanimously satisfied that sir Robert 
Wilson had never been in the house 
of Mr. Youde, and that the information 
was false.” I had, however, ascertained 
that depositions against me had been 
lodged at the home-department ; and that 
one in particular stated, “that I had 
been seen with a pewter-pot in my hand, 
encouraging the peop'e to pull up the 
pavement, and offer obstructions to the 
funeral.” I accordingly wrote again to 
lord Sidmouth for a copy of the deposi- 
tion, stating, ‘* the motive was to pruse- 
cute the party for perjury ;” and his 
lordship, in his letter replied, “ that he 
should not think himself justified in giving 
the directions for which I had applied.” 
It was to me, however, a very hard case, 
that such depositions could be lodged, 
and [ could obtain no copy to enable me 
to prosecute for perjury, the person, who 
had sworn so falsely, that the means were 
denied me to vindicate my own character 
from those aspersions which naturally 
must have had some influence on the 
measure of punishment that his majesty’s 
ministers had, in their notions of justice, 
thought proper to inflict. 
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Before I make any further comments, I 
will now read to the House the cor- 
respondence which passed between me 
and major Oakes, which has not been 
published, and which the House will, 
I have no doubt, consider to possess an 
important bearing on the case. It was 
on the 24th September, that I first wrote 
to major Oakes, and addressed him the 
following letter : 


“ Paris, Sep. 24th, 1821. 

;— Having just seen in the 
Times newspaper of the 20th inst. the 
statement of a reported conversation that 
passed between you and myself, on Tues- 
day the 14th of August, I address my- 
self, with confidence, to you, for the con- 
tradiction of that statement; as you will 
be sensible of its perversion of the fact, 
and the injurious tendency of its fabrica- 
tion. You will doubtless have felt, that, 
so far from any hostile language havin 
been uttered by either party to ve | 
other, I presented myself to you with 
such peaceable spirit, that you informed 
me you had given no orders to fire — that 
you regretted the firing had taken place 
—that you, moreover, kindly received 
the suggestion made to keep the magis- 
trate (whom I introduced to you at the 
same time) close by yourself; and that, 
eventually, according to another sugges- 
tion, when you stated, you conceived 
your further continuance with your de- 
tachment was no longer required by your 
orders ; that instead of passing your de- 
tachment to the rear (to use my own ex- 
pressions at the time), by the hearse, 
through an irritated populace, and a long 
line of flint stones, you advanced your de- 
tachment, and took the first street in the 
New Road, leading into the town. 

have already requested a court of 
inquiry, or court-martial, before which all 
the transactions of the day, in which | 
was concerned, may be investigated: — 
but I could not treat a relation, which 
engaged so much attention, from the 
introduction of your name, with that silent 
forbearance which I have observed to- 
wards the other various calumnies to 
which active currency has been given in 
some public journals ; and as it would ap- 
pear from them in magisterial inquiries. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 

T. WILson. 


«© As your receipt of this letter, and 
our answer, is of so much consequence, 
have passed it through the hands of a 
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friend (General Long), who will charge 
himself with the conveyance of your re- 
ply.” 

The House will be pleased to keep in 
its recollection, that there are three princi- 
pal points in my application to major 
Oakes. Ist, That the major stated to 
me, he had given no orders to fire. 2nd, 
That I presented the magistrate to him. 
3rd, That I suggested a movement of 
the military in their interest, and the 
general interest, to prevent a renewal of 
the tumult. Major Oakes replied in a 
letter, dated the 30th September, which ! 
shall now read to the House, as it is also 
the first time this letter has been made 
public : 


“© Hyde Park Barracks, 30th Sepl. 1821. 
“ Sir ;—In reply to your communica- 
tion, recorded yesterday evening, I have 
to inform you that I cannot consent to 
to make myself the organ of contradiction 
to the various reports in circulation, 
respecting the affair in which we have 
been represented as mutually concerned. 
Were I to yield this point in one instance, 
I should feel myself bound to notice every 
succeeding rumour ; or my silence would 
be a sanction to the inferences which 
might be drawn from it.—I have no hesi- 
tation in saying, that the statement to 
which you have particularly alluded, did 
not originate with me; and I have not a 
suspicion who can be the author of it. 
Beyond this, I must decline a compliance 
with your request : but, as in the hurried 
and tumultuous scene, to which you refer, 
some misconception may be supposed to 
arise; I think it right to admit, on the one 
hand, and declare my ignorance, on the 
other, of the difierent points you enume- 
rate. Iv is distinctly in my memory, that 
you asked me upon that occasion, if I hac! 
given orders to fire, and my answer was tha® 
[ had not: also, that I retired by a blank 
movement, I believe down King-street ; 
which, though pointed out by you, would 
naturally have occurred to myself, as the 
most eligible; but, as to any expression 
of regret that the firing had taken place— 
any exchange of courtesy between us— 
on being introduced by you to the magis- 
trate, until the very moment I received 
his orders to withdraw, when you an- 
nounced me to him, by saying, ‘* Here is 
the officer,” I have not the least recollec- 
tion.—From the commencement of this 
business, I have most scrupulously avoid- 
ed making a matter, so closely connected 
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with a public question, the subject of pri- | 
vate communication; and, though con- | 
sistently with this principle, I have found | 
myself at liberty thus to notice the points 
you have particularized in the letter to | 
which I am now replying, you will perceive | 
how impossible it is that I should further | 
depart from my first resolution. 
‘‘ T have the honour to be, &c. 
Ricnarp 


Thus major Oakes admitted that he 
had not given the soldiery any orders to 
fire: that I had presented the magistrate 
to him: and also, that the movement | 
which he terms the flank movement, was 
suggested by me: though it was so eli- 
gible, that it would have naturally occurred 
to himself. What motive, then, could I 
have had, but the restoration of the law’s 
authority, blended with due consideration 
to every corresponding interest? Still, 
sir, there was another proof wanting to | 
establish my pretensions, and that proof I | 
immediately sought by addressing myself | 
to Mr. White, the magistrate. I there-— 
fore, sent the following letter to Mr. 
White, the Police magistrate. 


“ Sir ;—Understanding that you were | 
the magistrate to whom I had the sa. | 
tisfaction to address myself on the 14th | 


of August, and who permitted me to pre- | 
sent him to the commanding-officer of the | 
detachment of life-guards, towards the 
conclusion of the tumult at Cumberland- | 
street, I apply to you, under the circum- | 
stances in which I am placed by a pro- 

ceeding of his majesty’s government, for | 


an answer to the following questions, to 
which I hope you will not find it incon- 
sistent with your duty to reply. ‘In the 
intercourse which we had on the 14th of 
August, did I, or did I not, express tc 
you an earnest desire for the restoration 
of tranquillity, and the authority of the | 
law? Did you, or did you not, observe 
my conduct to be in unison with that de- 
claration? I think it right to add, that | 
my wish is, to have the power of referring | 
to, or producing your answer in parlia- 
ment, or wheresoever else 1 may judge 
such reference or production to be essen- 
tial for the interests of justice.’ I have 
the honour to be, &c. R.T. WiLson. 

“ Howtck, Nov. 16th, 1821. 

I quit this place on Tuesday, and shall. 
be at Lambton Hall, Durham, till the Ist | 
of December.” 

Mr. White replied, | 

* Sir ;—Your letter of the 16th instant | 
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, feelings. 
' confidence, to affirm that which he cannot 
‘ deny, if he respects truth and justice, that 
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was delivered to me to-day ; and though 
I am not aware of any thing inconsistent 
with my duty as a magistrate in replying 
to your questions, relative to your conduct 
on the 14th of August; yet, as you have 
candidly stated that you would wish to 
refer to my answer in some proposed 
proceedings in parliament, as well as to 
produce it elsewhere, if you should think 
it necessary; and having a great disin- 
clination to be brought into notice at all 
upon such a subject, if it can be avoided, 
I must take the liberty of declining to 
give any answers to the questions pro- 
posed. I have the honour to be, &c. 
W. A. A. Wurte. Police Office, Queen 
Square, Westminster, Nov. 19th, 1821.” 
I felt it to be my duty to answer Mr. 
White, and which answer I shall now 
read 
Lambton Hall, Nov. 23rd, 1821. 
“« Sir ;—I have received your letter. I 
lament you should have refrained from 
giving an answer to the questions I pro- 
posed, not merely in behalf of my own 


individual interests, but of those of truth 


and justice. I think it, however, right to 
acquaint you, that I shall be obliged to 
advert to the conversation which passed 


_between us on the 14th of August: nor 


will it be possible for me to avoid noticing 
the application which I have subsequently 
made, with your reply thereto. I have 
the honour to be, &c. T. Winson.” 

But sir, notwithstanding the reluctance 
of Mr. White to give his testimony, I again 
challenge it, and ask, that Mr. White may 
be placed at the bar of this House. I 
know nothing of him individually ; I have 


| heard he is a man of truth and of honour, 


of strict principles, and of strong religious 
I call upon him, then, with 


| my acts were in unison with my language, 
| and that I enabled him to restore and 


maintain the peace. 
Such, sir, is the true relation of facts— 


such is the narrative that I am prepared 
_to establish at the bar of this House, or 


before any tribunal whatsoever. What, 
then, has been my offence? Was it that 


| of paying a tribute of respect to the me- 
| mory of a deceased and unhappy queen 
| —a tribute due not only to her, but also 


to my own constituents, who had ex- 
pressed such a deep interest in her cause 


| —a duty that L owed, moreover, to my 


own consistency, and which was in unison 
with every feeling of my nature. Had f 
X 
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refrained from discharging this duty, from | 
the fear of incurring any displeasure from 
any quarter whatsoever, I must have been 
—not what I am—but the basest and | 
most worthless of men. Let the House | 
recollect, that even his majesty’s ministers 
themselves had thought proper to change 
their conduct towards that illustrious de- 
ceased, whom they had endeavoured to 
load with all possible obloquy while living. 
—They who had refused her any marks 
of distinction in her life-time, thought it 
right to order a guard of honour to grace 
her obsequies ! 

But, sir, if I have not been dismissed 
the army for being an attendant at this 
funeral, “for being there at all,” let 
me ask, was it for the offence of having 
interposed to prevent the effusion 
of blood, and that blood the blood of 
our fellow-citizens? To prevent intem- 
perate proceedings fatal to the military as 
well as the people, not only in their im- 
mediate but ulterior consequences? I 
have shown, by my correspondence, that 
my object was, the restoration of the law’s 
authority, and it is further proved, by the 
fact, that after my interposition, the pro- 
cession moved on in the course which 
was prescribed by the civil and military 
authorities. When it again deviated, I 
was far removed, and knew nothing of the 
obstacles until the line of funeral coaches 
had passed by them. 

With regard to any language I might 
have used to the soldiers, I beg the House 
to recollect the circumstances which were 
eccurring at the time, nor did the language 
apply to any of the preceding incidents of 
the day. It was directed and confined to 
the object of calming angry feelings and 
checking acts of violence which, if justi- 
fiable at the commencement, as acts of 
self-defence, though not sanctioned at 
any moment by the civil or military au- 
thorities, were no longer to be permitted 
or tolerated.—Why, sir, I am confident 
that the very soldiers themselves, who are, 
I doubt not, as generous as they are 
brave, would on reflection be the first to 
thank me for an interference which had 
saved them so much affliction as well as 
misfortune—at all events, I have the sa- 
tisfaction to know that my words made 
no widows or orphans, but that they pro- 
bably averted that calamity from many 
of the assembled multitude—With re- 
gard to that language, I shall also say, 
that it was impossible for me intentionally 
to insult a corps commanded by a noble 
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earl, whose friendship I have thought my. 


self truly honoured by possessing ; or of 
_which the lieutenant-colonel (Cavendish ) 


was an hon. member of this House, nearly 
allied to another hon. member (Mr. 
Lambton) who has long had claims on 
my most affectionate regard, and whose 
conduct on this occasion has entitled him 
to my most devoted gratitude. 1 appeal, 
moreover, to every soldier who has ever 
been under my command, if I have ever 
shown myself a soldier’s enemy. If I 
have not, on all occasions, been not only 
anxious to provide for his comforts, but 
to respect his feelings. I appeal, also, to 
every official military member of this 
House, if on all occasions where military 
transactions came under conference or 
discussion, I have not at all times, whilst 
discharging my public duty, endeavoured 
to blend with that duty, considerations 
which evinced my attachment to pro- 
fessional ties. 

The law regards all men as accomplices, 
who do not prevent the commission of 
offences, and yet his majesty’s ministers 
would have had me sit idly and ignomi- 
niously on my horse, whilst such a scene 
was going on as that which has been 
described. Is there such a distinction 
between civil and military duties? Is 
there such a collision between civil and 
military obligations, that a service ren- 
dered the community in bebalf of the 
law, should be punished by the military 
authorities, if the individual rendering 
that service, should happen to be a re- 
gistered member of the military commu- 
nity? Will this House sanction such a 
doctrine? Will it declare, that above 
20,000 officers shall be thus exempted 
from discharging their duties as citizens? 
—I call upon the House to afford the 
refuge and protection I require—I call 
upon the House to oppose its gis against 
an abuse of power so unjust to an indivi- 
dual, so pregnant with fatal consequences 
to the liberties and best interests of the 
country. Let the House prove its at- 
tachment to the Crown, not by any ser- 
vile dereliction of its trust, but by showing 
that it will hold the balance between the 
Crown and the people—by showing, thst 
whilstitwillsupport just authority, it will not 
make itself the instrument of oppression. 
Let it show its attachment to the king, 
by being jealous of the royal character, 
and affixing censure on censurable acts 
done in the king’s name.—I call upon the 
House, also, to recollect that the pre- 
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sumed want of sympathy between this 
House and the people, its presumed in- 
difference to their safety and welfare, has 
been one of the chief causes why the em- 
ire is now ringing with the cry of re- 
orm. 

I confess I felt a pride in wearing the 
British uniform, not only because it was 
worn by brave men, but because it was 
recognized throughout Europe as being 
worn by men who were the protectors of 
the laws, and who were themselves pro- 
tected by them. But if the officers of the 
British army are to be subjected to the 
action of this irresponsible prerogative, 
there is an end to their distinctive glory. 
Sir, I do not know how far my character 
may be affected by the decision of the 
House; but I have an approving con- 
science, which assures me I discharged my 
duty faithfully to the king and the coun- 
try, on the 14th of August; and that I 
am entitled to the protection and redress 
that I now solicit from this House. I 
therefore move, “ That copies of the cor- 
respondence between his royal highness 
the commander-in-chief, lord viscount 
Sidmouth, and sir Robert Wilson on tlie 
subject of his removal from the army, be 
laid before this House.”? 

Lord Palmerston said, that the hon. 
member hadhimself stated, that his observa- 
tions were not grounded on the compara- 
tively narrow basis of personal injury, but 
on broader and more enlarged principles; 
and that the interests of a large class and 
the liberty and safety of all Englishmen 
were involved. Now, he was prepared 
to resist the motion, by appealing to the 
very same principles, and to call on the 
House to resist it as calculated to 
affect one of the main pillars which 
upheld the balance of the constitution, 
and on which the lives and safety of 
every Englishman depended. If there 
were any prerogative of the Crown un- 
disputable and undisputed, it had been 
always held, and was now held to be that 
of the right of dismissing any officer 
without trial, without assigning reasons, 
and without reference to whether his 
commission had been purchased or not 
purchased. It rested on the most ancient 
and uninterrupted usage. Instances in- 
numerable were to be found, not only in 
late times, but in those times which gen- 
tlemen on the other side, were accustom- 
ed to call the best of times. But he ap- 
pealed to facts which were admitted in 
both Houses of Parliament in 1734, when 
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bills had been introduced whose object 
had been to restrain this prerogative. In 
the public debates it had been most 
broadly and unequivocally admitted, by 
both those who supported and those who 
resisted the bills, that the prerogative had 
always existed, and continued to exist. 
No law was passed to restrain it. By 
usage and parliamentary admission, there- 
fore, it had been avowed as existing. No 
prerogative, he would venture to say, was 
more essentially necessary, not only for 
the Crown, but for the benefit and interest 
of the people, for whose sake all the pre- 
rogatives of the Crown existed. Without 
the possession of such a prerogative on 
the part of the Crown, it would be im- 
possible to preserve the discipline of the 
army; whether with reference to its in- 
ternal subordination, or to the intercourse 
of the military with the civil population 
of the country. In both those points of 
view, the prerogative in question was in- 
dispensable to the good conduct and dis- 
cipline of the army. If that prerogative 
were relinquished—if an officer could not 
be divested of his commission but by the 
decision of members of his own body, a 
fourth estate would be created in the 
realm, most prejudicial to the constitution. 
This prerogative, therefore, was necessary, 
not only for the maintenance of discipline 
in the army, but also for the maintenance 
of the integrity of the constitution. Let 
parliament once make the army indepen- 
dent of the Crown, and it would not be 
long ere the army would make itself in- 
dependent of parliament. In support of 
this truth, he would appeal to the annals 
of our history, in which the fact would be 
found, written in characters of blood. No 
sooner had it been declared by parliament, 
that the army could not be dissolved by 
the Crown—no sooner had the army thus 
been pronounced independent of the 
Crown, than it brought the monarch to the 
scaflold, and turned the parliament out of 
doors. ‘The same cause would no doubt 
produce the same effect in the present 
day; and he could not believe therefore 
that that House, and especially that any 
hon. members who professed themselves 
to be distinctively the champions of con- 
stitutional principles, would be found to 
sustain a proposition, wholly subversive 
of the constitution; tending as it did, to 
destroy an undoubted and necessary pre- 
rogative of the Crown, of which the 
Crown could not be divested without the 
destruction of the balance of the constitu- 
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tion. While, however, he firmly main- , his majesty’s government in matters of 
tained this point, he freely admitted, that that sort had been influenced by such a 
the prerogative under discussion, as well | pitiful principle? Was the hon. gentle- 
as all the other prerogatives of the Crown, man the only member of the army who 
must be exercised by the counsel of , had evinced a systematic opposition in 
responsible advisers—of men who were that House to the measures of his ma- 
bound to abide by the advice which they jesty’s government ? Were there no 
gave. But of all the royal prerogatives, | other military members, either at present 
this was unquestionably the one which a| or formerly, on the other side of the 
well-informed and well-intentioned House | House, who had constantly manifested 
of Commons would be the least inclined | the most decided hostility to his majesty’s 
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unnecessarily to meddle with ; for he was | 
sure the House would see, that the | 
gradation between a frequent interference | 
with the exercise of that prerogative, and | 
taking the prerogative entirely into their 
own hands, was so easy, that if they in- 
dulged in the former they would soon virtu- 
ally do what, substantially, they would 
never be disposed to agree to. Before the 
House could be induced to enter into any 
investigation of the exercise of the prero- 
gative connected with the command of the 
army, there must be a strong presumption 
of abuse in that exercise. He was pre- 
pared to say, that in the present instance 
not only was there no presumption of an | 
abusive exercise of the prerogative, but, 
on the contrary, the hon. member had, in 
his own statement, furnished the House 
with a presumption which led to the di- 
rectly contrary conclusion. The hon. 
member clearly wished to insinuate, that 
he had been divested of his commission 
on account of his political conduct in the 
House ef Commons—that such had been 
his hostility to government, and such the 
apprehension with which they regarded 
him, that they wished to punish him 
for his parliamentary conduct, if they 
could not deliver themselves from so 
formidable an opponent [loud cries of 
hear, hear, hear 

Undoubtedly, he could perfectly under- 
stand the spirit of those liberal and en- 
lightened politicians, who could so deal 
with their political opponents as to suppose 
them capable of the mean and disgraceful 
conduct of getting rid of a political oppo- 
nent, by an act of official hostility [hear, 
hear!]. But really he thought the hen. 
member estimated his powers of hostility 
to his majesty’s ministers at too high a 
rate, wheu he conceived that those powers 
had drawn down upon him such an 
exhibition of resentment. Against this 
invidious supposition on the part of the 
hon. gentleman, he would confidently 
appeal to the experience of the House and 
of the country, whether the conduct of 


government? If the opposition of the 
hon. gentleman in parliament were really 
the chief cause of his removal, at least 
that principal of conduct had not been 


_ seen in the case of a gallant general oppo- 


site, the representative, he rather believed, 
ofsome Scotch Boroughs. It had not been 
seen in the continuance of the hon. gen- 
tleman himself in the army so long as he 
had been continued. Had his majesty’s 
government been influenced by any such 
mean and miserable feelings of resent- 
ment towards the hon. gentleman as that 
which he ascribed to them they needed not 
have waited until the 14th of August. 
1821, for ample opportunities of gratify- 
ing that disposition. ‘The fact, however, 
was, that the ranks at which he was then 
looking abounded with officers of the army, 
voting independently onall great questions; 
and he boldly put it to the recollection 
and fairness of every gentleman in the 
House, if there had been any thing in 
the conduct of his majesty’s government 
which justified the imputation cast upon 
them by the hon. member of having dis- 
missed him from the army in consequence 
of his parliamentary opinions? He dared 
any man to the proof of the justice ot 
such a charge.—He had already shown 
that there was no presumptive evidence 
that the prerogative in this instance had 
been abused. But he would go further, 
and he would venture to say, without en- 
tering into all the details of the hon. 
gentleman’s speech, that that speech itself 
afforded a strong presumption, that the 
prerogative had been justifiably exercised 
in the present instance. First, he would 
say, that when a person held a commission 
in the service of the king, when he re- 
ceived the king’s pay, when he was deco- 
rated with orders and titles, which as a 
British officer, he could not have worn 
without the gracious permission of his 
Sovereign, and when he nevertheless con- 
tinued with a number of persons engaged 
in illegal proceedings, aud opposing the 
legitimate orders of the king, his master, 
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he was guilty of a direct and gross insult 
tothe Sovereign whom he served. This 
was a prominent feature in the hon. gen- 
tleman’s own statement, which indepen- 
dently of any other consideration, justified 
the step which had been taken with re- 
spect to him. The hon. gentleman had 
stated, that when he came up to Cumber- 
land-gate he saw the life-guards broken 
and in disorder—that they appeared, to 
an eye experienced in military matters, as 
if they had been checked and repulsed. 
The hon. gentleman found them ventur- 
ing their lives in an attack on a furious 
populace: he found these brave men, 
who had so gallantly fought for their coun- 
try, in a_ situation of considerable jeo- 


pardy. What did the hon. gentleman do | 


on the occasion? He must have been 
aware of what was the duty of an officer 
under such circumstances. If he was not 
aware of that duty, he was unworthy of 
the commission which he bore. Was it 


possible, however, that the hon. gentle- 
man could have acted in a manner more 
calculated to promote military insubor- 
dination than—ofticer as he was—holding 
a commission but not having any authority 
on that occasion—by addressing either the 
soldiers or the officers who were emplcyed 


at the time, and who were respon- 
sible for the manner in which they per- 
formed their duties? It was an act of 
great military insubordination to address 
troops under such circumstances at all: 
but the language in which, by the hon. 
gentleman’s own admission, he addressed 
them, highly aggravated the character of 
his military offence. ‘The hon. gentleman 
admitted that he told the soldiers they had 
disgraced themselves [cries of no, no!]. 
He had taken the hon. gentleman’s words 
down and that was their import. 

Sir R. Wilson—What I said was, “ It is 
disgraceful to continue firing in this man- 
ner.”? 

Lord Palmerston observed, that it was 
immaterial whether the precise words 
used by the hon. gentleman were, that the 
men **had disgraced themselves,” or 
that ** itwas disgraceful to continue firing.” 
The meaning was the same in both cases. 
What judge was the hon. gentleman whe- 
ther the men had disgraced themselves or 
not? The hon. gentleman had admitted 
that he did not know at the time whether 
they were acting under orders [no, no!]. 
Why, the hon. gentleman said, that he 
afterwards asked the officers whether they 
had given orders to fire? If at the time 
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officer—knew, or ought to have known, 
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at which he addressed the men he was sa 
tisfied whether or not they were acting 
under orders, would he have subsequently 
asked the officers if they had given orders 
to fire? But that was immaterial to the 
The hon, gentleman—a_ general 


that by therules and discipline of the 
army, he was guilty of a great breach of 
those rules and that discipline, by inter- 
fering with soldiers while in the discharge 
of their duty. What he maintained, 
therefore, was, that the conduct of the 
hon. gentleman tended to a gross breach 
of military discipline and subordination ; 
and that there was no presumption thatthe 
prerogative was abused in the dismissal of 
the hon. gentleman from his majesty’s 
service ; but, on the contrary, that from 
the hon. gentleman’s own shewing, there 
was an abundant presumption that the 
prerogative had not been abused. Under 
all these circumstances, he did not think 
the House would be induced to coincide 
with the hon. gentleman, or to comply 
with his motion. 

Mr. Lambton confessed, that he had en- 
tered the House with feelings of indigna- 
tion at the treatment his hon. and gallant 
friend had received. He would not drop 
the title of * gallant,” although gentlemen 
on the other side had dropped it. He still 
remembered that his gallant friend had 
been an officer twenty years, and that he 


had fought and bled in the service of his 


country. [Cheers.] The feelings with 
which he had entered the House were not 
molified by the tone which the noble lord 
had taken on the other side ; by the sneer- 
ing style which that noble lord had 
adopted, not only to the gallant gentleman 


| below him, but also to another hon. and 


gallant member on his right hand (sir R. 
Fergusson), whose military services per- 
haps, if well appreciated, might bear com- 
parison with the civil exertions of the 
noble lord himself; and of whose title 
even to sit in the House the noble lord 
was so ignorant as to say, that he 
“he rather believed, for some 
Scotch boroughs.” The tone which had 
been used towards both these honourable 


/members, reflected very little credit upon 


the feeling of the noble lord, or upon the 


-manner in which ministers were disposed 


to treat appeals for justice. The House 
had been told of the antiquity and prero- 
He denied the fact. 
Was it necessary for him to remind the 
noble lord, that in ancient times no such 
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prerogative had been known? Could the 
noble lord be acquainted with the history 
of his country, and not recollect that, so 
late as Charles 2nd, the power of the 
Crown to dismiss militia officers had been 
given by twospecific acts of parliament— 
the 13th and 14th of that king? Thenoble 
lord talked of the impossibility of preserv~ 
ing discipline in the army without the use 
of the prerogative in question. He (Mr. 
L.) did not know what kind of discipline 
was meant. If by discipline was to be un- 
derstood prevention of military offences, 
then a court-martial was the correct and 
the recognised tribunal ; but let it not be 
allowed that the Crown should assume 
power to dismiss an officer, without even 
naming the offence of which he was guilty. 
To use (with permission) a favourite ex- 
pression of the noble secretary for 
foreign affairs, this was the most “ distin- 
guishing feature”’ of the gallant member’s 
case. He had been dismissed from the 
service, and no one dared to assign a 
cause. But the cause, if not stated, was 
sufficiently understood ; the offence com- 
mitted was not a military offence—it was 
the offence of having been present at the 
queen’s funeral at all. Let the House con- 
sider the situation in which sir R. Wilson 
stood, and they would see that he hadacted 
upon the best feelings of the human heart. 
To pay the last respects to a queen 
whom he had served, was consistent with 
the honour and the gratitude of a gentle- 
man. The noble lord opposite had spoken 
of the necessity of a religious adherence 
to prerogative. Did the noble lord for- 
get that the Crown had parted with the 
prerogative—the important prerogative, 
of removing the judges from their offices ? 
Andno one had discovered that the dispen- 
sation of justice was impeded by that act. 
Nay the act had been one of a most popu- 
lar character. The noble lord had said, 
in his observations upon discipline, that 
the power which the army once assumed 
was written in letters of blood; and that 
it had been the means of bringing a 
monarch to the scaffold. It was that 
monarch’s too frequent exertion of prero- 
gative—of that prerogative, one branch of 
which the noble lord would fain uphold— 
that had brought him to the scaffold. It 
was not the power assumed by the army, 
but the unconstitutional stretch of power 
by the Crown, which had led to the 
lamentable consummation to which the 
noble lord alluded. He would not detain 
the House by observations upon the state- 
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ment which had been made by his gallant 
friend. Of course, the facts of that state- 
| ment had been long known to him; and 
| he had known that there was no act of his 
gallant friend’s on the day in question 
which had not been consistent with his 
duty, both as an officer and aman. But 
the noble lord opposite had charged the 
gallant member with having continued 
with persons engaged in an illegal pro- 
ceeding. What did the noble lord mean ? 
If the noble lord meant only that the 
gallant member had continued with the 
soldiers, then he agreed with him; for, if 
he meant to say that the soldiers were 
acting illegally, he was right [ Hear hear] ; 
but if he meant to insinuate that the 
gallant member had continued with the 
multitude, he insinuated that of which he 
did not dare to produce evidence, and 
that which the gallant member’s own 
statement did not admit. The fact was, 
that sir Robert Wilson had continued with 
the soldiers, despising danger then, as he 
had so often despised it before; it was 
natural he should feel something irritated 
when he found a ball passing close to his 
face, and that when he looked back and 
saw the soldiers loading a second time, he 
should tell them that it was disgraceful to 
continue firing after the disturbance was 
over; but that he had ever gone farther 
than the making such an appeal, or that 
he had in any way assumed the functions 
of a military commander, was disproved 
by all the evidence of what passed on the 
occasion. The noble lord said, that it 
was an act of insubordination in the gal- 
lant member to interfere in any way with 
troops under the command of another of- 
ficer. True; if, on the occasion in ques- 
tion, he had in any way been engaged in 
military service. But he was not there as 
a military man at all. He was on half- 
pay, and in the situation of a civil indivi- 
dual. He left his station in the proces- 
sion merely to keep the peace, and ac- 
tuated by the same motive which might 
have induced him (Mr. L.) or any other 
member of the House—the wish to pre- 
vent outrage which endangered the king’s 
subjects. Would not the noble Jord him- 
self have interfered with a similar motive ? 
It was neither more nor less than an act 
of humanity; and it was one of the 
brightest points of his gallant friend’s cha- 
racter, that, during the most horrible 
carnage in his professional career, he had 
never suffered the feelings of humanity to 
be deadened in his breast ; and there was 
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evidence from general officers, and from ; secret malicious representations of some 
monarchs, to prove that in the midst of | minister in future time, who (though un- 


unparalleled horror, he had found means | 


to devote time to the aid even of suffering 
enemies. It was disgraceful to England 
that such a man should be dismissed for 
saying a few harsh words to soldiers who 
were returning from the murder of their 
fellow citizens. He did say from the 
«“ murder;’? and he was justified in the 
expression ; for a constitutional tribunal of 
the country had applied the term of 
‘‘murder” to the conduct of both officers 
and soldiers on that day. [Hear, hear. ] 
The whole tendency of the speech of the 
noble lord opposite was, to repeat the ar- 
ument which had been used in 1734, 
when the duke of Bolton and lord Cob- 
ham had been dismissed the service, on 
the motion of lord Carteret. On that oc- 
casion a most important Protest was 
signed by more than thirty peers; and an 
additional Protest entered on the Journals 
by the noble lords themselves. The rea- 
soning adopted in both so exactly applied 
to the case of his gallant friend, that he 
should read them to the House :— 

‘* Dissentient, lst. Because we con- 
ceive it is the inherent right of this House 
to address the Crown, to be informed, 
who are the advisers of any measures that 
may be prejudicial to his majesty’s govern- 
ment, or dangerous to the liberties of the 
nation—2od. Because the removal of two 
officers of such rank and dignity, and of 
such known fidelity to his majesty’s per- 
son and government, without any cause 
assigned, or any known or alleged neglect 
of their duty, gave the greatest alarm to 
many of his majesty’s most faithful sub- 
jects; we therefore thought it for his ma- 
jesty’s service, to give him this occasion 
to publish to the world, the just grounds 
of his displeasure, or to detect the calumny 
of their accusers: and consequently to 
withdraw his confidence from such perni- 
cious counsellors.—Srd. Because, that as 
the practice of displacing officers has 

rown more frequent in proportion to the 
increase of their numbers in both Houses 
of Parliament, the world may entertain 
aoe unjustly) an opinion, that the 
ree use of their votes has been the real 
cause of their disgrace ; and the more so, 
since most of the persons, who have been 
removed have happened to be members 
of one or other House of Parliament.— 
4th. Because applications of this nature 
to the Crown may hereafter protect many 
ofhis majesty’s faithful subjects from the 


restrained by any sense of truth, regard- 
less of his Prince’s real interest, and 
animated only by his own passions) may 
however be checked by the just appre- 
hensions that the applications of parlia- 
liament may lay open his calumnies, and 
bring upon himself the disgrace he had 
prepared for others. 

‘¢ Dissentient, Because we were not 
conscious, that any neglect or breach of 
our duty can be laid to our charge, much 
less any want of zeal and attachment for 
his majesty’s person and government ; we 
therefore must testify our earnest desire, 
that this motion had past in the af- 
firmative, that we might have had an op- 
portunity given us of knowing our sup- 
posed crimes and accusers ; and we hope, 
of justifying ourselves to his majesty 
and the world, 

(Signed) Botton, CopHaAm.” 

His gallant friend was entitled to say, 
in the language of those noble lords, that 
he had a right to know his offence, in order 
that he might justify himself before his 
country. He had asked for a copy of the 
accusations against him. He had asked it 
from lord Sidmouth; he had asked it from 
the commander-in-chief; he had asked 
it in every possible quarter; but in all 
quarters it had been refused to him. He 
had offered to meet the charges one by 
one, and prove himself innocent of them ; 
and no person who had listened to his 
statement of the present evening, but must 
be convinced that he could fully have re- 
deemed his pledge. No one who had 
heard that statement could believe that 
he had stimulated the people to violence— 
that he had tried to obstruct the proces- 
sion—or that he had authorized the at- 
tack of the multitude upon the soldiers. 
What he (Mr. L.) said on this occasion, 
was said, he protested, independent of any 
feeling of opposition to ministers. It rose 
purely out of his friendship for his gallant 
friend, whom he believed to be innocent. 
He did entreat the House to attend par- 
ticularly to what his gallant friend had 
said: he had declared upon his honour 
that he had come direct from Paris to the 
funeral, and that, even without time or 
opportunity for consultation, he had found 
himself at Brandenburgh-house. Before 
he came into the House, he had expressed 
his conviction that his gallant friend would 
justify himself ; and the statement he had 
made had fully borne out his expectation. 
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The noble lord on the other side had 
failed to produce even a tittle of the evi- 
dence against him. With respect to the 
treatment which his gallant friend had ex- 
perienced, a greater tissue of persecution 
had never been contrived ; and he was ac- 
quainted with the fact which would show 
to the House that the instigators of that 
treatment—and he did not mean to charge 
itupon all his majesty’s ministers, for he 
had heard, however truly, that some of 
them had been adverse to it—he would 
show to the House, however, that the in- 
stigators of that treatment had gone into 
lengths which no fecling ought to sanction. 
Having succeeded, as they thought, in 
ruining his gallant friend, by depriving 
him of the commission which he had pur- 
chased, and which they were as little jus- 
tified, according tothe principles of equity, 
in confiscating, without trial, as they 
would be, if they seized on any man’s 
freehold property without cause, or the 
award of a court of justice, they thought 
it necessary, if possible, to distress him 
farther. And how had they done this? 
One of sir Robert Wilson’s sons had been 
placed at the military college as the son 
of an officer. Now he was in possession 
of a letter announcing to sir Robert, that 
he must pay a larger salary for the edu- 
cation of that lad, because he could no 
longer be considered the son of an officer. 
[Cheers.] The letter was dated October 
3rd, 1821; and it called upon sir Robert 
Wilson to pay 150/. per annum, instead 
of 75l., because his son could no longer 
be held the son of an officer, and he must 
be transferred to the class of sons of pri- 
vate gentlemen. Was not this done to 
show sir Robert Wilson that he was under 
severe punishment? Was it nota part of 
that system under which gentlemen had 
been annoyed and attacked, when they 
differed from government upon political 
questions? Was it not the system which 
had dismissed earl Fitzwilliam for his 
political conduct in Yorkshire, and lord 
Fife for voting for the repeal of the malt- 
tax? [Much Cheering.] The whole 
course proved that there was a system 
afloat for destroying all independence of 
feeling in persons any way dependent on 
the Crown, that was, upon the ministers ; 
and to establish a military despotism in 
the country. The hon. gentleman con- 
cluded an animated address by alluding to 
the various services in which sir Robert 
Wilson had been engaged, and particu- 
larly to his service in the Lusitanian 
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, Legion. Wherever hard duty was to be 
_ performed his gallant friend was sure to be 
found; but when rewards were to be 
| lavished, his name was not forthcoming ; 
jhe had fought against the enemies of 
England with his heart and with his soul ; 
_and upon the conduct of government to- 
| wards him, it was for the House to form 
an opinion. 

Mr. N. Calvert was of opinion, that the 
prerogative in question was advantageous 
to the people, as well as to the Crown, 
when properly exercised; but allowed 
that it might be abused in such a manner 

_as to become highly obnoxious. Inthe pre- 
| sent case, he confessed that when he came 
| down to the House it was with a strong 
impression on his mind unfavourable to 
the hon. member. Having, however, heard 
the clear statement made by the hon. 
| member himself, and having heard the 
speech of the noble Jord in reply, he could 
not do otherwise than vote for the motion, 
as the hon. member’s case seemed to him 
to prove the truth of the old adage, 
** When you want to beat a dog it is not 
difficult to find a stick.” 

Sir I. Cofin adverted to the dismissal of 
lord G. Sackville, and declared it to be his 
opinion, that no unprejudiced man, either 
in that House or out of it, would say, that 
the royal prerogative had been exercised 
harshly, or unjustly in the case of the hon. 
gentleman. 

Sir R. Fergusson said, he did not know 
whether he was to be the next victim or 
not but he would tell the noble lord oppo- 
site and his adherents, that in spite of all 
their power and all their threats, while he 
| satin that House he would always give 
'an independent vote. After the plain 
| statement made by his gallant friend, it 
appeared to him impossible for any candid 
man to deny that his gallant friend had 
been grossly injured. It was evident that 
the exercise of the prerogative had been 
abused. Ministers were responsible for 
the advice which they gave in the exercise 
of every prerogative possessed by the 
Crown. It was so with regard to the 
highest of those prerogatives, the exten- 
sion of mercy; and surely it ought to be 
so with regard to that inferior and more 
painful prerogative, the infliction of punish- 
ment. With respect to the treatment 
which his gallant friend had endured, it 
appeared to him to be a miserable, a base 
assassination of private character for the 
purposes of political intrigue [hear, hear, 
hear !] His gallant friend, (gallant he 
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still would call him, for though no longer a | noble lord opposite had not met the state- 


eneral in the British service, the remem- 
brance of his deeds could not be obliterated ) 
had made out such a case, that ministers 
did not dare to grapple with it. It was 
not the first occasion on which they had 
endeavoured to shelter themselves under 
the pretence cf exercising the royal prero- 
gative. The moment the express arrived 
from Manchester communicating the oc- 
currences there, ministers hastened to 
avail themselves of the prerogative by 
thanking those to whose conduct the fatal 
events of that day were mainly attributa- 
ble. So, in the present instance the king’s 
name and privilege had been equally pro- 
faned by using them for the dismissal of 
his gallant friend, and of a respectable 
police magistrate, whose only crime was 
an attempt to save the lives of his majesty’s 
subjects. 

Lord Palmerston assured the gallant 
general that he had not the slightest inten- 
tion to reflect upon his parliamentary con- 
duct. He had merely said, that no officer 
had ever been dismissed the service for 
his conduct in parliament, and had instan- 
ced the gallant general, who had always 
(conscientiously and constitutionally, no 
doubt) voted against his majesty’s minis- 
ters. He was therefore justified in con- 
tending that the reason given on the other 
side for the dismissal of the hon. mover, 
was not the true one. 

Mr. Bennet said, that although his gal- 
tant friend was no longer an officer in the 
British service, he stood high in rank 
abroad, and was possessed of a character 
as a soldier of which no minister could 
deprive him. He should always call him 
the gallant officer as he had been accus- 
tomed to do. He could bear testimony to 
the accuracy of the statement of his gal- 
lant friend, for he had accompanied the 
funeral procession of her Jate majesty to 
do honor to the character of the iilustrious 
deceased, and to mark his hatred of her 
inveterate persecutors. Up to the arrival 
of the procession at Cumberland gate he 
accompanied his gallant friend the whole 
of. the way; and he could declare that 
with respect to the whole of what passed 
during that time, the assertions of his 
gallant friend were perfectly correct. For 
the sake of the argument, he would admit 
the king’s prerogative ; but it should not be 
forgotten, thatthe prerogative must be exer- 
cised by responsible advisers, and all that 
was desired was, to know who those advi- 
sers were on the present occasion, The 
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ment of his gallant friend by one single 
piece of evidence. He had merely per- 
verted that statement. The present mo- 
tion ought to be agreed to, upon the prin- 
ciple of the case of lord Chatham in 1809. 
Lord Chatham was the commander of the 
Walcheren expedition, and had privately 
conveyed to the king a paper libelling the 
conduct of a gallant officer sir Richard 
Strachan. A resolution was proposed for 
an address to his majesty, calling for the 
production of that paper; and so strong 
was the justice of the case, that although 
the motion was resisted by all the influence 
of ministers, the address was carried by a 
majority of seven: and the paper, when 
produced, was the means of forcing lord 
Chatham out of office. If the House did 
justice, not to his gallant friend, but to 
truth and its own character, it would ac- 
cede to the present motion. His gallant 
friend had distinguished himself by almost 
a romantic attachment to his profession. 
It was observed by foreigners, that he had 
Jed them on to battle and to victory; that 
he had earned and been rewarded by ho- 
nours among themselves, but had been 
neglected in his own country. His situa- 


tion was not like that of many unfortunate 
officers of inferior rank whose loss might 


be equally flagrant, but not so prominent 
as that of his gallant friend. He stood 
before the country with nine and twenty 
years of service in his favour: and he be- 
lieved one of his gallant friend's offences 
was, the having attended the funeral; and 
on his conscience he believed, that another 
of his offences was, the having prevented 
the shedding of human blood. Yes, on 
his conscience, he believed that his majes- 
ty’s ministers wished for a military execu- 
tion in the metropolis on that day, similar 
to that at Manchester. Of this he was 
convinced by the conduct which had been 
displayed towards sir R. Baker; and he 
believed, from the tone which was obser- 
ved by those who were calied the upper 
classes, that an opportunity was desired to 
punish the people for their attschment and 
love to the queen. What other charge 
had there been against his hon. friend ? 
His gallant friend had sustained a robbery 
of his property ; and was it to be endured 
that a minister should stand at the elbow 
of the king, to blacken the charaeter of a 
valuable military officer, and advise his 
dismissal without conviction, nay, without 
accusation? Let them recollect, for a 
moment the demand of the commander is 
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chief himself, when he was arraigned at 
the bar of that House. He had extracted 
it in order to shew how different was his 
request, when he was accused, from the 
measure of justice he had extended to him 
whom he had condemned. When the con- 
duct of the duke of York was the subject 
of discussion in that House on the occa- 
sion which led to his retirement from the 
office of commander in chief, his royal 
highness had said, in his letter to the 
House, ‘I claim of their justice that I 
shall not be condemned without trial or 
be deprived of the benefit and protection 
which is afforded to every British subject, 
by those sanctions under which alone evi- 
dence is received in the ordinary adminis- 
tration of the law.” On the same occa- 
sion one of his majesty’s ministers, the 
late Mr. Perceval, had said, that ‘ no 
British subject ought to be punished in his 
life, limb, or character, without having the 
charges against him in writing, or having 
the opportunity of being heard in his de- 
fence.” His gallant friend had now been 
punished, not only without having the 
eharges against him in writing, but with- 
out having even a hint of what they were. 
The noble lord had, however, rested his 
defence solely on the ground that it was 
not the practice of parliament to interfere 
with this blessed prerogative. Not a 
word else of defence had been offered. 
This was all they knew of a matter as re- 
volting to taste as it was to reason. This 
was all they knew besides sneers and in- 
sinuations ; and on such a case, it was 
said, the fifteen cabinet ministers had given 
their unanimous voice to deprive his gal- 
lant friend of his property—they could 
not deprive him of his character. Thank 
God, the people of England did not feel 
in this matter as his majesty’s ministers : 
they had stepped forward to succour the 
oppressed. The only ground on which the 
adherents of ministers defended the dis- 
missal of his gallant friend, was this— 
“wait till parliament meets; then the 
cause of his dismissal will be made clear 
and satisfactory.” Parliament had now 
met, and not a word of explanation had 
been given. It was the duty, therefore, 
of the House to step forward and to pre- 
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down, it was not his intention to enter 
into any defence of his majesty’s govern- 
ment, either against a charge of having 
planned a massacre of his majesty’s sub- 
jects on the 14th of August, or of having 
entered into a conspiracy to deprive the 
hon. mover of his property. He admitted 
that every allowance was to be made for 
the warmth with which the hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Bennet) had taken up this question. 
He did not blame his feelings ; they were 
those of private friendship ; and, however, 
much credit might be given to them on 
this occasion, they ill assorted with the 
question upon which the House was to 
decide. That question lay in a very 
narrow compass; and in offering a few 
remarks upon it, the House would excuse 
him if he did not feel the same warmth 
which had been shown by the hon mem- 
ber. He should feel it his duty to oppose 
the motion; and, however painful it might 
be to express his disapprobation of the 
hon. mover’s conduct onthe occasion which 
led to this discussion, it was only a sense 
of his duty which urged him. He would 
in the outset admit, that he knew of no 
other bounds to inquiries by parliament 
into such subjects as that now before it, 
but the discretion of parliament itself. 
But he must contend, that it did not fol- 
low, because parliament possessed this 
power, that they must therefore exercise 
it on the suggestion of any hon. member, 
Surely it would not be contended, admit- 
ting the principle of inquiry in its fullest 
extent (and he spoke this with every re- 
spect for thehon. mover), that he had 
any greater claim to have his case consi- 
dered by parliament than any other indi- 
vidual who might come to their bar 
through the interposition of any hon. mem- 
ber. Every officer in the army with whose 
services the Crown might have dispensed 
without a trial, had just, in principle, the 
same claim on the interference of parlia- 
ment as the hon. mover. But the House. 
without reference, for a moment, to the 
particular case of the hon. mover, ought 
to consider what would be the convenience 
or inconvenience of inquiries of this nature. 
They would, he contended, be most in- 
convenient; and the hon, member for 


Hertford, (Mr. N. Calvert.), must give 
him leave to say, that the House was not 
by its duty bound to charge itself with an 
inquiry on every occasion into the con- 
duct of the executive government towards 
its servants, and particularly into its con- 
duct towards military officers. He viewed 


vent the ministers from debasing the cha- 
racter of the army, and above all, to de- 
fend the rights and property of British 
subjects. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, he 
could assure the House, that in rising 
after the hon. gentleman who had just sat 
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the conduct of the executive government 
in a different light. He had, perhaps, been 
brought up in a prejudice, but he had al- 
ways imagined, that there was something 
summary in the power of the Crown, es- 
pecially in military matters: he had sup- 
posed, that this summary power was 
more necessary even than in the civil 
branch of the government. He saw now, 
however, that he had been mistaken, and 
that every military officer held under a 


freehold tenure ; and that it was an act of 


robbery to affect him in any way, unless 
after trial. 
being peculiarly subordinate, the military 
officers of the Crown were as independent 
as the holders of offices in the civil de- 
partments, having places not at pleasure, 
but for life. He certainly should have 


been disposed to say that the case of other | 


civil officers holding their places at plea- 
sure was more analogous; he certainly 
should say, if a civil-oflice-holder were 


dence, and not of crime; he should say, 


that this principle was not less essential to | 


the military than to the civil service; and 


ment the duty could not go on from hour 
to hour, and from day to day, if there were 
not confidence ; and if it were necessary 
to prove a crime before there was an altera- 
tion in an office, so he should say, 
that the army, still more, could not exist 
without confidence, but must become a 
prey to disobedience and disorganization. 


Jaw, which completely bore him out in 
his view of the subject. They were, that 
no officer should be dismissed from the 
service, ‘“‘ except by the king’s order or 
the sentence of a general court-martial.” 
Sir 2. Wilson.—That is not the law, 
what section of the Mutiny act is it ? 
The Marquis of Londonderry.—It is the 
22nd Article of War. It was made law 
by the Mutiny act. Besides if the hon. 
gentleman objected to this article of war, 
why had he not long ago, and before he 
himself felt the operation of it, brought it 
under the consideration of parliament? 
He held in his hand a paper containing 
the names of no less than 212 officers, who, 
in the last ten years, had been removed 
without a trial; and that paper proved, 
that so far from the doctrine being true, 
that a court-martial was the only ground 
for proceeding to the dismissal of an of- 
ficer, there were instances after instances 
in which, after acquittal by acourt mar- 
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tail, the parties had been dismissed ; and 
this not from any notion that the court- 
martial had decided improperly, but be- 
cause there were many cases in which 
legal guilt could not be proved, but in 
which, notwithstanding there were cir- 
cumstances to affect the character of a 
gentleman, or the harmony of a regiment, 
or in some way or other the good of the 
service. Nothing was so common as to 
aggravate the sentence of a court-martial. 
Nothing was so common as to dismiss those 


' whom a court-martial had not ordered to 
He saw now, that instead of . 


be dismissed, leaving or not leaving to the 
individual the price of his commission— 
for that was another circumstance on 
which the Crown might exercise its discre- 
tion. To this he might add, that no officer 
entered the army without the full know- 
ledge that it was in the power of the King 
to decide, on the advice of his ministers, 
whether or not it might be for the benefit 


_of the service that he should remain. 
dismissed, that it was a question of cenfi- | 


But he felt that he wasstating truisms. He 
would now quote an authority on the ques- 
tion; and he selected it as that of a man 


for whose opinions he was satisfied the 
as it was manifest that in the civil depart- | 


hon. mover had a very high, and he 


would not say, an undeserved respect. It 
_was the opinion of lord Erskine, then Mr. 


Erskine, given on a case of some officers 
who had been dismissed the service with- 


out trial, and was dated Sergeants’-inn, 
Sept. 8, 1801. 
said Mr. Erskine, after stating the argu- 
| ments on the case, that the parties are 
Now, he would read the words of the | 


*T am bound to add,” 


wholly without remedy. The king is the 
acting party here. He is at the head 
of the army, andthe grounds of his de- 
cision cannot be questioned in any court 
of law ; and whenever his majesty dis- 
misses an officer, whether of the highest 
or lowest rank, be loses all benefit be- 
longing to his situation, according to the 
articles of war; and this every soldier 
must know when he enters the army.” 
This was the opinion of Mr. Erskine. 
How far it was coincident with that ex- 
pressed by the hon. member (Mr. Lamb- 
ton), he would leave himself to judge. 
He would now give him the opinion of 
sir Charles Morgan, who, in alluding to 
the case of a militia officer dismissed wit.i- 
out trial, observed, amongst other things, 
that he had no hesitation in saying, that 
his majesty was quite competent to remove 
any officer without producing any grounds 
for his removal, or of bringing him to any 
trial. It was sufficient that his majesty did 
not think fit to retain him any longer in 
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his service. He should like to know, if, 
after the authorities he had cited, it would 
be any longer contended, that an officer’s 
commission was like a freehold and that it 
could not be taken from him without a 
trial and conviction ? The advisersjof the 
Crown, had, on the present occasion, given 
that counsel which they conceived it their 
duty to give; but he hoped he should get 
credit for the declaration, that it was not 
the wish of ministers to do any thing which 
could affect the hon. mover personally. 
If the step taken had that effect, he should 
regret it; but as to any feeling of hos- 
tility personally to the hon. gentleman 
he could assure him that it did not exist 
on the subject, and particularly in a high 
quarter ; and though the warm imagina- 
tion of the hon. member for Shrews- 
bury might have led him to look 
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upon ministers as a band of plun- 
derers, ready, on the first opportunity | 
to confiscate the freehold of the hon. 
mover, he could assure him that no such 

feeling existed. But the hon. member | 
had mixed up matters on the present mo- 
tion which it would have been much better | 
if he had not touched. Every thing had | 
been laid at the door of government; and | 
the circumstance about the hon. mem- 
ber’s son, of which he felt it almost un- 
necessary to say he had never heard be- | 
fore, had been brought forward with every 
possible effect. If the government had 
been anxious to look for occasions on which 

to exercise personal hostility—if they 
could ever have felt any—towards the 

hon. mover instances were not wanting 

before the present, of conduct on that. 
hon. gentleman’s part, which was marked, | 
to say the least of it, with great indiscre- | 
tion. But that had been overlooked; and | 
it was not until the conduct which had | 
brought on the present crisis, that they | 
conceived it their duty to advise the sove- | 
reign not to detain him any longer in the | 
service. To go into detail upon the trans- 
action out of which this arose, would bc 
inconsistent with the principle with which 
he had set out ; namely that it was not one 
into which the House was called upon to 
inquire. It would be then said that he had 
pleaded, and he might be asked to bring 
to the bar 150 guards, against which the 
hon. gentleman might offer to bring 350 
of his constituents, or 350 witnesses, good 
men and true, to state the case as it ap- 
peared to them. But into such an in- 
quiry he would not consent toenter. It 
would be highly improper, in every sense 
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of the term. At thesame time, without 
that inquiry, he thought these grounds 
fully sufficient for the measures adopted 
towards the hon. gentleman. Was it pru- 
dent, he would ask, to point out one part 
of the soldiers as popular; thereby in- 
sinuating to the people that the others 
were not so? His noble friend had not 
charged the hon. gentleman with gross 
misconduct. He had stated that his con- 
duct was imprudent; and of that it ap- 
peared to him there was sufficient proofs. 
But were the government, in the case of 
an officer, in whose conduct that impro- 
priety was known, to go upon the Old 
Bailey principle of examining every mi- 
nute circumstance? The thing was un- 
necessary ; for sufficient had been done to 
justify them, in the advice of this re- 
moval without trial. It would, however, 
be a waste of time to dwell upon the de- 
tails of the case, where every shred of 
evidence that was adduced would tend to 
farther inquiry. Enough was admitted 
on both sides, to satisfy him that an in- 
quiry by parliament would be superfluous. 
His noble friend had shown that it was in- 
discreet, at the least, in an officer of rank 
to have so acted as to draw upon the 
soldiers the indignation of the people, as 
it was necessary we should have a stand- 
ing army for the protection of our liberties. 
| Loud cheers from the Opposition. ] Why, 
itwas only three nights ago that he had 
heard gentlemen on the opposite side call 
loudly and anxiously for martial law. 
[Cheers from the ministerial side.] So 
little horror did they then seem to have of 
the standing army, that their only cry was 
for an increased military force in Ireland. 
It was all a joke, it was said, to pass any 
law for the relief of Ireland unless it was 
to give her more soldiers. Honourable 
members hated the Insurrection act. They 
did not think it would do, They would 
rather confide in the officers of a march- 
ing regiment. The hon. baronet (sir I. 
Burdett) was quite enthusiastic on the 
subject, and eloquent in his intreaties for 
military interference. It was the same in 
the other House of parliament, where a 
noble baron [Order, order.] Well, then, 
in another place, a noble lord who had a 
perfect hydrophobia for military power, 
was quite astounded that the discretion 
of the military was not to supersede the 
law in Ireland. This was the manner in 
which hon. gentlemen then felt, who 
could not patiently hear the name of an 
army at the present moment. To pro- 
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ceed with the remarks which he was about 
to offer, he would repeat, that his noble 
friend had not stated that inquiry or any 
examination of the transactions of the 
day in question was necessary to form an 
opinion upon the conduct of the hon. 
gentleman. It was of a nature not to be 
misconceived ; and surely nothing could 
tend more to destroy the regular disci- 
pline of the service, than for an officer, 
not on professional duty, to interfere with 
soldiers on duty, and upbraid them with 
conduct which he stated would bring dis- 
grace on themand the whole army. Was 
it proper conduct inthe hon. mover, covered 
with the insignia of the service, to address 
the soldiers and brand their conduct with 
the epithet ‘ disgraceful?” Why, he 
would ask, had not the hon. gentleman, 
as he had chosen to be present—and no 
one would dispute his right to attend to 
pay any mark of respect he might think 
proper to the memory of the Queen— 
why had he not discountenanced such 
conduct, or why had he clothed in military 
colours? [Cries of ** No, no.”] He did 
not mean to say that the hon. gentleman 
wore his regimental uniform, but he wore 
his star on his breast. Every body knew 
it was sir R. Wilson. Why had he taken 


upon him to reprimand the king’s troops, 
over whom he had soimmediate command, 
and thereby expose them to the indigna- 


tion of the populace? Was that conduct 
which could be called prudent? Or was 
it not that which called loudly for the 
visitation which it had afterwards received ? 
What could be more likely to encourage 
the disgraceful conduct of the people? To 
encourage those factious spirits who de- 
graded the Queen while living, and could 
not be satisfied without attempting to 
promote their views by her death? The 
plan for obstructing the procession was 
perfectly systematic: for entrenchments 
had been cut in the road through which it 
was to pass; and, under these circum- 
stances, it was, that the hon. member, 
arrayed in the distinctive marks of his 
profession had appeared among the crowd, 
and held a language which was calculated 
to call down upon the troops the indigna- 
tion of the populace. The hon, member 
had said, that he saw no stones thrown at 
the soldiers. Where then were his eyes? 
Forty-three of the soldiers who left the 
barracks in perfect health had been sent 
to the hospital in the evening, in conse- 
quence of the hurts they received. He 
would admit the right of the hon, gen- 
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tleman to pay every respect he pleased to 
the memory of the Qneen; but was it 
sees after the outrageous conduct he 
iad witnessed on the part of the populace, 
to have followed the procession which 
they succeeded in forcing through the 
city? The moment the law was set at de- 
fiance, it became his duty to retire; or if he 
had resolved to remonstrate, he ought to 
have remonstrated with the populace, and 
not with the soldiers. Neither could he 
feel that, according to the sound prin- 
ciples of the constitution, parliament was 
the place where such summary judgments 
could be revised. In considering that 
point, it would be well to look back to 
the proceedings of 1734, when a motion 
being made for that purpose, parliament 
refused to abridge or regulate the power 
in any way which the Crown had pre- 
viously exercised. With this precedent be- 
fore them, it was now too late to say that 
they ought to erect themselves into a 
court for the purpose of revising such pro- 
ceedings, when they had not even the 
power to administer an oath to the wit- 
nesses on whose testimony they must de- 
cide. Nothing could have been more 
unwise, in these dangerous times, than to 
assist the factious purposes of those who 
undertook to compel the procession to 
take its course through the city. If 
officers of the army, not being on duty at 
the time, and consequently having nothing 
to do with the arrangements of the day, 
were to be permitted to interfere with the 
soldiers acting under orders, there must 
be an end to the discipline of the army. 
Were he a soldier, he could not continue 
in the service of that state which would not 
protect him from suchinterlopers. Noone 
could more regret than himself the neces- 
sity of pressing with any severity on the 
hon. gentleman ; but ministers had a duty 
to perform, and if they omitted to advise 
his majesty on the occasion, they would 
have failed in their duty to the Crown, 
and their regard for the best interests of 
the people. 

Sir R. Wilson said, the noble lord was 
mistaken in having supposed that he had 
addressed the people, and told them the 
blues were popular. That was not the 
case. The fact was, he had meta gen- 
tleman, whom he was told was sir R. 
Baker, and to him he said, that the blues 
were popular, and it was so far fortunate, 
as it would be more likely to prevent mis- 
chief. At this observation, there was 
not more than one person present. 
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The Marquis of Londonderry was sorry 
to have mistaken any part of the transac- 
tion. He had understood that this obser- 
vation was made to the people, or made 
loudly in their presence. 

Mr. Lambton said, that the noble mar- 
quis had unintentionally, no doubt, mis- 
represented what had fallen from him. 
He had not said that an officer had as 
much right to his commission as if it were 
his freehold. What he had said was, that 
it would be as unjust to deprive an officer 
without trial of his commission, as it 
would be to deprive a man of his free- 
hold without a cause. 

Sie John Newport said, that his vote 
upon the question before the House would 
have no reference to the motives which 
actuated his majesty’s ministers to advise 
the Crown as they had upon this occasion. 
It appeared to him, that the House had 
but one choice in a case of this nature, 
which was between the prerogative in ques- 
tion being left inthe hands of the Crown 
without any control —or being liable to 
appeal to the House of Commons, in 
order to review the decisions of the Crown 
in the exercise of it. The latter he thought 
to be full of extreme dangers ; especially 
as regarded its consequences upon military 
discipline. In the first place, such a 
course would tend to bring the officers of 
the army and that House into dangerous 
contact. They all knew the conse- 
quences of the fatal error, in a former 
period of our history, of bringing the 
officers of the army and committees of 
the House of Commons, into too close a 
communication. It was, therefore, be- 
cause he thought a most unadvised act 
had been committed, which he felt the 
House was not empowered to go into, that 
he could not support this motion. For 
such was the nature of the act, that if the 
papers were laid on the table, the House 
must inguire into the subject matter of 
them. The principle went to render the 
army independent of the Crown, and de- 
pendent upon that House, or rather upon 
any party it might be able to command in 
it—a principle which, it was obvious in- 
volved many dangers. 

Mr. Hume said, he was anxious to offer 
himself to the attention of the House on 
this question, as he had accompanied his 
gallant friend on the day to which the mo- 
tion referred. He had witnessed the 
whole of his conduct on that occasion, 
not having been absent from him for ten 
minutes during the day; and he could 
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testify that the conduct of his hon. and 
gallant friend was, throughout the whole 
of the transaction, most correct. The 
noble marquis had, instead of confining 
himself to the question before the House, 
gone into the subject of the Queen’s fu- 
neral, which, though it might have given 
rise to these transactions, had nothing to 
do with the motion upon which they were 
to decide. The noble marquis had talked 
of the prerogative. What was it? Black- 
stone had defined the prerogative of the 
Crown thus—“ Prerogative is a discre- 
tionary power of acting for the public good 
where the positive laws were silent.” But 
the laws were not silent onthiscase. There 
were rules and regulations for the army 
which were supported by law. The army 
was, it was true, at the discretion of tlie 
king, but that discretion did not mean, 
the whim and caprice of his ministers. 
There was a regular act to regulate it. 
Now, the preamble of that act said— 
‘«* Whereas no man shall be forejudged of 
life or limb, or punished in any manner 
without atrial by his peers.” This ap- 
plied to a civilian, and if his hon. and gal- 
lant friend was considered in that light, he 
was not at all amenable to military law; 
but, being a soldier, he was to be judged 
after trial, and the act especially laid it 
down, that no man should be dismissed 
without a trial, The noble lord had 
stated, that his hon. and gallant friend 
had no right to complain of the treatment 
which he had experienced, since there were 
at least two hundred cases in which the 
same exercise of prerogative had been 
made by the Crown. ‘To such a state- 
ment he would take the liberty of reply- 
ing, that supposing it to be true, the 
sooner such acts of tyranny were put an 
end to, the better would it be for the coun- 
try, and also for the army, which formed 
a part of it. Indeed, till some check was 
put upon this despotic practice, which the 
noble lord had declared to be so usual inthe 
army, the army would not be placed upon 
that footing of respectability on which it 
ought to be placed in a country boasting 
of the privileges of a free constitution. 
The noble marquis then joined with the 
noble lord in saying, “ all that we have to 
say against the gallant oflicer is, that he 
was guilty of a military offence, in inter- 
fering with the soldiery whilst they were 
in the discharge of their duty.” But what 
was the purpose for which his hon. and 
gallant friend interfered ? Was it not 
to prevent the effusion of human blood, 
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and to preserve the lives of his majesty’s 
subjects? The noble marquis then said, 
that government had dismissed the hon. 
and gallant officer, not merely on account 
of his interference with the military, but 
also because they were anxious to give 
every protection to the lives and property 
of the people. Why, it was that very 
anxiety which had led his hon. and gal- 
lant friend to act as he had acted upon 
the memorable day of her majesty’s 
funeral ; and strange to say, such was the 
monopolizing spirit of humanity which 
had seized upon his majesty’s government, 
that they publicly dismissed him for hav- 
ing been animated by the same feelings 
which they themselves professed to en- 
tertain. The noble marquis had asked 
his hon. and gallant friend, whether ke 
had interfered with the people, and had 
endeavoured to make them desist from 
their violent conduct. He could answer 
that question. His hon. and gallant friend 
had interfered with the people: he had 
requested them not to throw stones, 
otherwise it might irritate the soldiers, 
who were merely acting in obedience to 
orders. Indeed, he was a little surprised 


that his hon. and gallant friend had 
omitted that circumstance in the plain 


unvarnished statement of facts which he 
had that evening submitted to the House. 
Standing, therefore, as the matter did, it 
was unfair in the noble marquis to up- 
braid his hon. and gallant friend with 
having interfered with the military, and 
with not having interfered with the people. 
fle was prepared with proof, that his hon. 
and gallant friend had used the language 
which he had just repeated to the House, 
though he was not himself present when 
it was employed. At the time the firing 
and the cries of murder first commenced, 
he was riding with sir R. Wilson in the 
rear of the carriages, “« As soon as I heard 
them” continued Mr. Hume, “ I turned 
round to him, and said, for God’s sake, 
sir Robert, don’t let us go there.” 
[Shouts of laughter from both sides of 
the House, intermingled with cries of 
“hear.” ] I see what conclusion I am 
to draw from those cheers, but I can as- 
sure the House that it will not prevent 
me from stating what occurred, or from 
doing what I conceive to be my duty. I 
foresaw the misconstruction which would 
be put on our conduct, if we approached 
the place where the firing was going on, 
and I was going to state it to my gallant 
friend, when his humanity, which other 
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cowards dared not to practise, hurried him 
away to see whether he could not put a 
stop to thefiring, andto the cries of murder. 
—The noble marquis had said, that those 
who had made themselves so busy on the 
day of the Queen’s funeral were a rem- 
nant of a pitiful faction, that was anxious 
to keep up the spirit which some time be- 
fore that occurrence had unfortunately 
agitated the country. Now, he would 
ask the noble marquis, who and what it 
was that had given birth to that spirit 
which he was then so loud in condemn- 
|ing ? Was it not the ministers themselves, 
| by an act of oppression, which was un- 

paralleled in the history of the country ; 
| which had cast the foulest blot upon par- 
| liaments that was to be fonnd in their an- 
/nals—an act of oppression which was not 
even terminated by the death of her who 
| fell a victim to it? [Cheers.] He would 
repeat the expression—the course of in- 
sult and oppression which ministers had 
pursued towards her late majesty was 
| continued even after her death. [ Cheers. } 
In her life they would never bestow upon 
her those marks of honour and attention 
which were due to the high rank and sta» 
| tion which she occupied in the country ; 
but on her death, as if in solemn mockery 
of her situation, they insulted her obse- 
'quies with the idle and unnecessary pa- 
rade of a military escort. The last per- 
'sons to complain of the factious spirit 
which it was said had agitated the coun- 
try, were the wretched and heartless dri- 
vellers who had raised it. He trusted 

that the time would come, when they 
| would meet the condign punishment which 
| they merited for the numerous acts of op- 
| pression which they had committed to- 
wards her late majesty; and he did not 
‘doubt but he should see them called to 
the bar of the House to answer for their 
conduct towards that illustrious indivi- 
dual, as well as for their various other 
acts of enormity towards the people, if 
ever there should be such a thing as a re- 
formed House of Commons. [A laugh.] 
Gentlemen might smile, but many extra- 
ordinary things had recently happened— 
some of which were not half so likely as 
the event to which he had alluded. Let 
that matter, however, be as it might, of 
one thing at least he was sure—that, 
either here or hereafter, Heaven would 
punish them for their oppressive conduct. 
The whole case of his gallant friend was 
now before the public, and, being so be- 
fore it, he would leave the decision on it 
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to the country. If the House refused to 
afford protection to an individual under 
such circumstances as these, it was high 
time for the country to open its eyes to 
its situation. Nothing could prove more 
clearly the necessity of parliamentary re- 
form than such a refusal. 

Mr. 7'wiss said, that the hon. members 
opposite seemed to be all agreed, that the 
case was one which ought either to have 
been sent to a court martial, or submitted 
to that House. It was on this proposi- 
tion that he desired to say a few words, 
with a view to show in what way such a 
suggestion, coming from his side of the 
House, would have been met by the same 
hon. members with whom it originated. 
If his majesty’s ministers, instead of meet- 
ing the case emoey A as they had done, 
by the exercise of that power which they 
possessed, had brought forward a proposal 
that such a matter should be referred to a 
court martial, it would have been said, 
and with truth, that they were afraid to 
advise the exercise of the prerogative. 
It would have been said, that they wished 
to take an indirect means of accomplish- 
ing their object without suffering the 
odium of it; and that for this purpose 
they selected a body so constituted as to 
be under complete subjection to their will 
—thus substituting for a responsible an 
irresponsible power. His majesty’s mi- 
nisters, however, not having done this, 
the thing was now seen in a different 
light; and the act was arraigned as un- 
constitutional, and as depriving the indi- 
vidual of the security of martial law. He 
did not mean to say that military officers 
might not be competent to meet a ques- 
tion of this nature ; but, at the same time, 
it certainly was one upon which it was 
almost impossible for military officers, in 
the employment of the Crown, to be free 
from bias. It was plain that there must 
be many objections to entrusting the im- 
portant power of dismissing officers from 
the service to a tribunal, which, though 
not free from ministerial influence, was 
free from its responsibility. A minister, 
however, might be responsible, though not 
accountable. In cases of money, the mi- 
nister was both responsible for its use, as 
well as accountable for its application ; 
but he was not accountable for the ad- 
ministration of a prerogative. 

Sir F. Burdett said, that the noble mar- 
quis would not, by granting the papers 
moved for, give the House an opportunity 
of going into an inquiry into this extraor- 
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dinary, this unconstitutional, he must say, 
this abominable transaction. He there- 
fore felt it his duty to expose the very 
extraordinary doctrines which the noble 
lord opposite, and the noble marquis had 
held. The House would do well to keep 
in mind the bearing which this question 
had upon the constitution; and that the 
doctrines of the noble lord and the noble 
marquis were most hostile to every prin- 
ciple of that constitution. The noble 
marquis did well to desist from entering 
into any statement of particulars on this 
question: for those particulars were what 
he did not dare to meet. But, leaving 
the particular case entirely out of view, 
he thought the general doctrine such as 
the House and the country ought rot to 
tolerate. The noble marquis had de- 
clared, that the prerogative of the Crown 
was quite uncontrollable ; and had called 
upon the House to believe this, without 
having gone into any argument or state- 
ment whatever upon which it could be 
substantiated. As far, however, as the 
noble marquis had gone, there could be 
little doubt that those majorities, which 
were well understood to vote according 
to the dictum of the noble marquis upon 
other occasions, would vote for his pre- 
sent assertion, although he had not only 
not proved it, but tacitly admitted that it 


of the most flagrant nature. 
ask the House whether, if the government 


could not be proved. ‘The case was one 
He would 


had an irresponsible power over the 
army, that power should not have been 
particularised ? A standing army, unless 
for the purpose of defending the country 
from enemies abroad, was hostile at ail 
times to the constitution; and a stand- 


ing army kept up in a time of =— 
th 


| peace was not more wasteful of the public 
_ wealth than it was dangerous to liberty. 
But, even this was nothing compared 
with the monstrous doctrines which the 
noble marquis called upon his majority 
to believe. What! Were British soldiers, 
whose valour had defended the country, 
to be shut out from the constitution? 
He would say, that if this degradation of 
the army were to be permitted, the 
avowed purpose was, that, the whole army, 
being debased and enslaved itself, might 
be turned to the enslaving of the coun- 
try. Many officers of the army might 
be in that House; and there were 20,000 
half-pay officers, all of whom had, in ef- 
fect, returned to the situation of citizens : 
now, if ministers could, at their pleasure, 
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deprive them of that rank and those 
emoluments, which they had purchased 
in war, they could not hold any one in- 
dependant political opinion; they could 
not, if in that House, give one free and 
unfettered vote. If, then, the doctrine 
of the noble marquis was to be received 
as true, every military officer should be 


turned out of that House ; because they 
could serve no other purpose in it than | 
that of enabling the noble marquis to en- | 


slave the country. The noble marquis 


might think this question unfit for discus- | 


sion, and had attempted to treat with 


levity, a case which no man out of that 


majority upon which the noble marquis 
depended, could contemplate without 
horror.. It was one in which the soldiers 
stood accused of shedding blood. They 
had been let loose upon the people, with- 
out the control of any magistrate ; and, 
so let loose, they had committed murder. 
If officers were thus to be degraded— 
if they were to be cut off from the con- 
stitution—and if those feelings of liberty, 
which should be common to every man 
in the country, were to be destroyed in 
their breasts, he would say again, that 
that House ought to be cleared of offi- 
cers. 


graded, and deprived of the very feelings 
of liberty, then they were the slaves of 
despotism, unworthy of being even the 
nominal representatives of a free people ; 
and, as such, they ought to be expelled | 


the House. The noble marquis had 
quoted the authority of Mr. Erskine, to 


show that officers of the army have no- 
means of redress at common law; but, 


that instead of being any reason why they 
should be denied protection from the 
House, was the very best reason why that 
protection should be afforded them. If 
the common law did not afford them the 
same redress that it afforded to other 
men, was that a ground upon which they 
might be insulted at the caprice of any 
minister? No. The House was bound 
to see that they were treated with jus- 
tice. Whatever the noble lord and the 
noble marquis might say about irresponsi- 
ble prerogative, the Crown had no power 
but what it derived from an act of parlia- 
ment; and if there existed no act to pro- 
tect the soldicrs from this irresponsible 
power, then the parliament should lose 
no time in passing such an act. In so 
far as regarded the honour and character 
of his gallant friend, no parliamentary 


proceeding was necessary; for no man 
VOL. VI. 
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| could dare to say, that that gallant soldier 
had done wrong. In the eyes of every 
_unprejudiced man, he stood clear ; and no 
/one would dare to affix the smallest stain 
toit. He stood high in the face of Eu- 
rope ; and he could appeal with confidence 
to the public. Still the House had a 
, duty to perform towards him, and towards 
the public. It had to take care that no 
dreaded dismissal should influence any 
other gailant soldier, although it was to 
be hoped that British officers would al- 
ways do their duty to their country, as 
his gallant friend had done, without being 
influenced by the dread of dismissal. 
So far from the act for which apparently 
his gallant friend had been dismissed, 
being any degradation, it did him the 
highest honour. For that conduct the 
country owed him gratitude; and it was 
such as ought to have won him the ap- 
plause of the sovereign. Not only was 
he entitled to the civic crown for having 
saved the lives of the citizens, but he had 
rendered the most important services to 
government. If the people, wounded in 
their feelings and ill-treated as they had 
been by the army, had been driven to 
despair, and had resisted the military, 
mere physical force might have over- 
powered the handful of soldiers that were 
there. What, then, would have been the 
train of outrages, of mischiefs, and of 
miseries that would have ensued; and 
what the disorders to which the country 
would have been exposed! To every man 
having the least spark of feeling for that 
country they would have been dreadful 
even in the contemplation, If, on the 
other hand, the military had kept their 
ground and gone on firing, would not that 
have been a renewal of that massacre 
which had before disgraced the noble mar- 
quis and his colleagues? The House had 
| to consider that lives had been lost, and 
they would know how to feel on such a 
subject. They would bear in mind too 
that on the day when these transactions 
,took place the gallant officer made no 
exertion and had no view but to prevent 
‘massacre. It had been said, on the other 
side of the House, that the gallant officer 
had brought no proof of his statement ; 
‘but he would tell the noble lord that his 
| gallant friend had no need of descending 
to individual testimony. The people were 
his witnesses. ‘In re non dubia utitur 
testibus non necessariis.” In such a case, 
his gallant friend wanted not witnesses. 
The question, however, was of great im- 
Z 
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portance as a public question, and one 
that involved deeply the rights of the peo- 
ple. For it would be a most outrageous 
invasion of those rights, if those men—if 
that army, which had defended the coun- 
try from foes abroad, should be employed 
for the destruction of liberty at home—the 
use to which the noble marquis seemed 
anxious to degrade them. ‘To prevent 
this—-to rescue men who had braved 
danger for their country, and who were 
maintained at its expense for other pur- 
poses—from this degradation, something 
ought to be done. It might be true, as 
had been admitted by an hon. gentleman 
opposite, that nothing could be effected 
in that House, unless the noble marquis 
chose to recommend it to his majority ; 
and, though this could not altogether be 
expected, yet it would be right to show 
the country, that an opportunity had been 
offered for this purpose. Perhaps the 
matter might with more propriety have 
been taken up by his hon. friend near him, 
because that gentleman had been an eye 
witness of the proceedings to which the 
question alluded. If, however, nobody 
else should take it up, he would himself, 
when the Mutiny bill came under their 
notice, propose the addition of a clause, 
which should rescue British officers from 
the degrading situation in which, accord- 
ing to the unconstitutional and abomina- 
ble doctrine attempted to be held, they 
were at present placed. The noble lord 
had made a great parade about the disci- 
pline of the army, as if that discipline 
could not be maintained without destroying 
the character of the army. But he would 
tell the noble lord, that were this to be 
the law, it would at once destroy all dis- 
cipline. Our armies when abroad have 
always done their duty manfully; and this 
has been in a great measure owing to the 
feeling that they had a right to all the pri- 
vileges of British subjects. If once they 
were given up to this irresponsible prero- 
gutive, they could not fail to be degraded. 
An attempt had been made to explain 
away the unconstitutional nature of this 
extraordinary prerogative of ministers. 
If he understood rightly what was said in 
this way, they were a-couniable in some 
cases without being responsible, and re- 
sponsible in other cases without being ac- 
countable. To all useful purposes, how- 
ever, the distinctions were quite nugatory. 
The greatest despots on the continent 
had not their armies in this debased and 
degraded situation; and yet, in other re- 
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spects our soldiers were different from 
theirs. Our soldiers went to the army 
with all those feelings which characterize 
the inhabitants of a free country, and in 
the hope that they might again be restored 
to it; and there was not a doubt that to 
those feelings and that hope they were in- 
debted for that superior valour which, on 
all hands, they were allowed to possess. 
It was in vain to talk of discipline as 
being necessary to place the soldier be- 
yond the power of the constitution to pro- 
tect him, and leave him at the mercy of 
an irresponsible prerogative, to be pu- 
nished without guilt and without trial. 
The most despotic government in the 
world could not do this. The king of 
Prussia could not dismiss an officer with- 
out the sentence of a court-martial ; nay, 
a proceeding so arbitrary and tyrannical 
durst not have been attempted by Buona- 
parté, in the acmé of his power. And, 
shall that be done in this free country 
which could not be done under the most 
confirmed despotisms? He, therefore, 
again expressed a hope, that the subject 
would be introduced, when the House 
came to the annual passing of the Mutiny 
bill. The noble marquis and his coadju- 
tors might oppose it, on the pretence that 
it was an innovation; but he would tell 
the noble marquis, that the whole of his 
political career had been one series of in- 
novations—innovations, inroads, he would 
call them, upon the constitution. He had 
begun that career by destroying the liber- 
ties of his own country: and, having ac- 
complished that, he had come to this 
country to play the same abominable 
game; and inso far he had succeeded. 
Those infamous acts which he called laws, 
though they were subversive of all law, 
had done this to an intolerable extent. 
Then, when the system of mis-government 
pursued by him and his colleagues had 
driven a part of the population of Ireland 
to desperation, that mis-government was 
aggravated by the passing of the Insurrec- 
tion act, or rather, as he should term it, 
the Curfew act, by which every map, 
however, honest and loyal might be his 
intentions, and however urgent his neces- 
sity, was liable to be thrown into a dun- 
geon, if found merely on the outside of 
his own door after a certain hour. Be- 
sides, there was that of which an English- 
man could never think without horror— 
that which at once destroyed the whole 
safety which was afforded by the consti- 
tution—the Suspension of the Habeas 
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Corpus; so that now there was, in fact, 
no regulation, for all that had been done 
was destructive of the law, and of every 
thing constitutional. The noble marquis 
had said, that this Insurrection act was 
milder than the proclamation of martial 
law. But the proclamation of martial law 
had never been hinted at by those who 
had resisted the passing of this harsh, and 
unconstitutional measure, It was military | 
regulation, and not the proclamation of | 
martial law that had been recommended. 
The state of Ircland certainly did require 
both wisdom and vigilance. The effects 
of the system of mis-government with 
which she had been cursed, were such, 
that every man’s hand was, as it were, 
turned against the throat of another; and 
necessity, like an unarmed man, called 
loudly for some means of preventing the 
mischief. Now, what prevented them 
from merely passing some military regula- 
tions, which should have left all oppres- 
sions perpetrated under them punishable 
at common law? For it was nonsense to 
suppose that the harsh measures which 
the majority of that House had recently 
passed, would do any thing but exasperate 
the people. If ever there was a time 
when large discretionary powers could 
have been trusted to a lord lieutenant of 
Ireland, that time was the present ; for he 
knew that the noble marquis (Wellesley) 
had right feelings towards the sufferings 
of mankind generally, and towards some 
of the wrongs of Ireland in particular. 
He had found a clear proof of this in the 
sentiments towards the noble marquis ex- 
pressed by the tenants of an estate which 
had once been his; and he was sure that 
the conduct of the marquis Wellesley 
would endear him to the warm-hearted 
opulation of Ireland; for that nobleman 
bal more liberal and extended views with 
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regard to Ireland, than any man who had 


occupied the same situation in it. With 
regard to the question then before the 
House, if they valued the portion of cha- 
racter which was still left to them—-if they 
had any desire to act consistently with 
the principle of their ancestors—if they 
did not wish to make the House of Com- 
mons a mere court for registering the ar- 
bitrary decrees of a despotic ministry, and 
the mere machine for extracting money 
from the pockets of an impoverished peo- 
ple, they would inquire into this case 
which had every appearance of harshness 
and injustice about it. 


Sir Robert Wilson from the Army. 


Sir Robert Wilson said, he should not 
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abuse the indulgence of the House by any 
lengthened reply, which, indeed, was 
rendered the more unnecessary by the 
kind and affectionate support he had re- 
ceived from his friends. He would not 
notice the speech of the noble secretary 
at war, for he felt satisfied, that the tone 
and the arguments were quite at variaice 
with his private feelings. The noble mar- 
quis opposite had accused him of not hav- 
ing done any thing to quiet the people. It 
was true he had omitted in his statement 
to notice that fact ; but if the noble mar- 
quis had been in the House when his hon. 
friend, the member for Aberdeen, was 
speaking, he would have heard that mem- 
ber certify, upon statements made to him, 
which were, that he (sir Robert Wilson), 
had rebuked the offensive expressions and 
endeavoured to check ail violence on the 
part of the populace. He had also been 
accused of wearing a star. [le was sur- 
prised at such a charge coming from the 
noble marquis, who must know the usages, 
it might be said, the duties of a decorous 
etiquette. But what was the fact? He 
had on several occasions during the life of 
the Queen, when in attendance on her 
majesty, worn the same star, and it being 
a Prussian star, worn also formerly by her 
father and brother, her majesty had ex- 
pressed herself pleased by the attention. 
It was, therefore, more becoming on his 
part to wear it, when his object was to 
pay respect to the memory of the deceased, 
and when the memorial associated with 
former recollections, On the same prin- 
ciple of respect, he had only a week be- 
fore he Jeft Paris, attended the funeral of 
prince Gallitzin and wore his Russian de- 
corations, ia common, with every one 
present, who had the power to pay the 
same compliment. He would reduce te 
two heads the offences committed on the 
day of the funeral, for which he must now 
presume he had been made to suffer se 
severely:—Ist. That he had assisted the 
multitude to extricate a baggage-waggon 
from a barricade; the obstruction of 
which was the subject of regret to the 
commanding-officer of the military escort. 
2dly. He had, by a rebuke to several 
soldiers, terminated acts of violence, 
which had never been sanctioned by the 
military or civil authorities, and which, 
at the time he addressed the sol<icrs, 
could be considered but as acts of cou- 
tiued, and no longer (if ever they had 
been) legally justifiable irritation. He 
added, that whatever might be the divi- 
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sion of the House, he should consider | say a few words upon what had fallen from 
those who had inflicted the punishment, | the member for Durham. That hon. mem- 
without making him acquainted even with ber had called the regiment with which he 
a charge—and who should still deny him | was connected * murderers,’ upon the 
all means of redress—as lawless and vin- | verdict of the coroner's jury, who had de- 
dictive oppressors. cided upon perjured evidence. Having 
Mr. Brougham said, he could give the said thus much, he felt it necessary, from 
most ample confirmation to that part of the delicacy of his situation, to leave the 
the gallant officer’s statement which fell question to the decision of the House. 
under his observation. There were no. Mr. Lambton said, his statement was, 
preparations for any obstruction when he ‘that murder had been committed on that 
passed the church at Kensingtonin the day; and he had used the expression on 
morning, where he believed the first ob- | the authority of the verdict of a coroner's 
struction to the procession took place. _{ inquest. It was a fact that two men were 
Dr. Lushington merely rose to confirm, | killed on that day, and unless gentlemen 
so far as his knowledge went, the state- could say that the multitude had fired 
ment of his gallant friend. What he could upon each other, he was at a loss to know 
say was, that, after his own coach had howthey could be shot but through the 
passed through Cumberland-gate, he for | instrumentality of the military. With 
the first time heard the firing. it naturally | this explanation, he begged to stand on 
attracted his attention, though he had no | his original expression. 
idea that it was firing with ball. Where |} Lord Uxbridge said, that the hon. gen- 
he was at that moment, there were cer- , tleman had spoken on the authority of an 
tainly no stones thrown: he would not inquest, the evidence adduced at which 
say that none were thrown, buthe certainly | ought not to be believed. As a proof of 
did not see any. Sir Robert Wilson rode | it, he would only say that there were a 
at that time up to his coach, and said | number of men ready to go up ina body 
that he believed the military were firing ; | before the coroner, and swear that he 
and that he should go up and prevent the | (lord Uxbridge) was the man who shot 
consequences. He (Dr. L.) remarked, , one of the persons who fell, when it was 
that such an interference would expose notorious that he was more than 200 


him to danger, and that he had better not. 
He, however, persevered in sayz that 
he would go. He soon after returiied and 
stated, that he had found the military in 
disorder, believed that he had prevented 
further firing, and hoped that no more 
bloodshed would take place. 

Mr. Ellice assured the House that he 
had travelled from Paris in company with 
the gallant general, and that he had not 
quitted his company until four or five 
o’clock on the evening previous to the 
day of the Queen’s funeral ; so that it 
was impossible that what was stated to 
have taken place at the public house at 
Hammersmith could be true. He could 
further state, that the gallant general had, 
before returning to Paris, consulted him, 
as to the best mode of proceeding with re- 
_ to the rumours which appeared in 
the public papers, and observed that he 
should wish to contradict them, were it 
not that he feared his doing so would 
be the cause of his being called as a wit- 
ness before the coroner's jury, to which 
he had a decided objection, as he did not 
wish to prejudice the question either 
way. 

Colonel Cuvendish felt it necessary to 


miles from the spot at the time. 


The House divided: Ayes 97. Noes. 


' Abercromby, J. 
Althorp, visct. 
Beaumont, T. W. 
Baring, sir T. 
Barnett, S. M. 
Benyon, B. 
Bernal, R. 
Birch, J. 
Brougham, H. 
Browne, D. 
Bright, H. 
Burdett, sir F. 
Bury, visct. 


Buxton, T, F. 
Boughton, sir. W. 
Calvert, C. 
Calvert, N. 
Chaloner, R. 
Calcraft, John 
Chamberlayn, W. 
Carter, John 
Clifton, visct. 
Coke, T. 
Crespigny, sir W, 
Creevey, T. 
Davies, T, H. 


Bentinck, lord W. 


List of the Minority. 


Denison, W. J. 
Denman, T. 
Duncannon, visct. 
Dundas, C. 
Ebrington, visct. 
Ellice, E. 
Farrand, R. 
Fergusson, sir R. 
Grattan, J. 
Graham, S. 
Guise, sir W. 
Gurney, H. 
Hamilton, lord A. 
Heathcote, G. J. 
Heron, sir R. 
Hill, lord A. 
Hobhouse, J.C. 
Honywood, W. P. 
Hughes, W. L. 
Hume, Joseph 
Hurst, R. 
Hutchinson, C. 
James, W. 
Johnson, col. 
Lenox, lord G. 
Leycester, R. 
Lushington, S. 
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Marryat, J. 
Maberly, John 
Macdonald, J. 
Monck, J. B. 
Moore, Peter 


Normanby, visct. 


Nugent, lord 
O'Callaghan, J. 
Ossulston, lord 
Palmer, col. 
Palmer, C. F, 
Pares, Thos. 
Phillips, G. R. 


Powlett, hon. W. 


Price, Robt. 
Plummer, John 
Rickford, W. 
Ramsden, J.C. 
Ricardo, D. 
Roberts, A. 
Roberts, Geo. 
Robinson, sir G. 
Rowley, sir W. 
Rumbold, C. 
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Russell, R. G. 
Rice, T. S. 
Smith W. 
Smith, Samuel 
Scarlett, J. 
Scudamore, R. 
Sefton, earl 
Stanley, lord 
Stewart, W. 
Stuart, lord J. 
Sykes, D. 
Tennyson, C. 
Tierney, G. 
Webb, colonel. 
Whitbread, S. 
Williams. W. 
Wilson, sir R. 
Wood, M. 
Wyvill, M. 
TELLERS. 
Bennet, hon. H. G. 
Lambton, J. G. 
PAIRED OFF, 
Lemon, sir W: 


Russell, lord J. 


NOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, February 15. 
AGRICULTURAL DistRess.] Lord 
Nugent said, he had a petition to present, 
to which he begged leave particularly to 
call the attention of the House. It was 
signed by 430 owners and occupiers of 
land, in the vale of Aylesbury, at a 


meeting convened by farmers alone, and 
by whom all the resolutions were drawn 
up, to only two of which any opposition 
was manifested ; and what were these two 


resolutions? Why those which called for 
areduction of taxes and for the establish- 
ment of a more equal representation of 
the people in that House. This opposi- 
tion was, however, made only by three 
persons. Indeed, reduction of taxes and 
parliamentary reform formed at present 
the general cry of the country. The pub- 
lic had heard much about the boasted 
‘‘ indemnity for the past and security for 
the future;”’ but, in what instance 
had indemnity been obtained? What, 
indeed, but a series of losses and cala- 
mities; and what was to be contem- 
plated for the future but gloom and des- 
pair? Such was the reduced condition 
of the country under the operation of a 
system, the principal authors and advo- 
cates of which at present wielded the 
powers of the government! Ofthis state 
of things his constituents very naturally 
complained. They apprehended, justly, 
that such a crisis could not possibly con- 
tinue. Perhaps in the course of that night 
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the question would be decided, whether 
that crisis should still go on, with all its 
gigantic and accumulating evils, or whe- 
ther there was any probability of its ter- 
mination? His constituents had, as be- 
came them, expressed their objection to 
any plan of protecting duties: because 
the adoption of such a plan, with all its 
other inconveniences, would serve to op- 
press the other classes of their fellow-coun- 
trymen, who were already suffering quite 
enough of oppression. As to the resump- 
tion of cash payments, his constituents 
approved of that measure ; but yet they 
would have it accompanied with other ar- 
rangements which they felt to be neces- 
sary to avert the inconveniences which the 
sudden adoption of that desirable measure 
had served to create. Among the other 
arrangements to which he referred, his 
constituents desired the abolition of un- 
necessary sinecures and unmerited pen- 
sions, with a reduction of the expense 
which some pronounced necessary to 
maintain what they called the honour or 
splendour of the Court; but which, in- 
stead of conferring any honour, was rather 
productive of dishonour and degradation 
to the Court, levied as that expense was 
upon a people reduced to such an extre- 
mity of distress. This petition proceeded 
from a body of men, who, while they called 
for reform, had nothing whatever of those 
wild or visionary theories about them, the 
adoption of which would tend to the over- 
throw of the constitution. Their object 
was, to procure the establishment of a 
more equal representation of the people in 
that House; attributing, as they did 
most justly, the greater part of the evils 
which the country now suffered to the 
want of such a system of representation. 

Sir Isaac Coffin said, that as so much 
stress had been laid on the necessity of a 
reform in parliament, he would give his 
opinion on the subject. ‘I think,” said 
the hon. and gallant member, “that the 
best qualification consists in the possession 
of talents and property. Now the sooner 
the House is weeded of those who, like 
myself, have neither one nor the other, 
the better,” [a laugh]. 

Mr. Gooch presented a petition from the 
occupiers of land in Suffolk, of whom he 
was glad to say, that they did not mix up 
their case with politics, They had too 
much sense to assist in raising any cry for 
reform, which, if it were carried to-morrow 
would not put a shilling in the pockets of 
the agriculturists. 
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Mr. Bennet begged the last speaker 
to consider, that if reform would not 
immediately operate to put a shilling in 
the pocket of the agriculturist, it would 
save him from having a shilling taken out 
of it. 

Sir F. Burdett said, he rose to present 
a petition, which had been unanimously 
agreed to at one of the most numerous 
and respectable meetings of the electors of 
Westminster he had ever witnessed. He 
had great satisfaction in presenting it, be- 
cause he concurred in all its sentiments, 
with a very trifling exception ; and because 
it stated, in a very clear and able manner, 
the real cause of the grievances under 
which the country laboured. It did not 
merely complain of the pressure of taxa- 
tion, but it complained of those gross vio- 
lations of law, and of those monstrous in- 
fringements of the constitution, which the 
country had of late years witnessed. The 
part of the petition in which he did not 
entirely concur, was a clause at the end of 
it, which ascribed the distresses of the 
agricultural interest to the operation of 
what was commonly called Mr. Peel’s bill. 
He did not mean to enter at present into 
the discussion of this subject, but he wish- 
ed to state shortly, the reason why he 
could not concur inthat opinion. He had 
examined all the papers laid before the 
House, from the year 1800 up to the year 
1821, and hethere saw thatthe price of agri- 
cultural produce by no means bore such a 
relative proportion to the price of bullion, 
as to make it possible for him to conclude 
that one was the cause, and the other the 
effect. On the contrary, he observed this 
very remarkable fact, that the period at 
which the depreciation of the currency 
was so slight, as scarcely to affect the 
large concerns of a great country—not for 
instance more than 7 or 8 per cent—was 
the time at which the value of agricultural 
produce was highest; and again, that at 
the time of the greatest depreciation of the 
currency, the value of agricultural produce 
was extremely low. In point of fact, it 
did not appear that there was any immes 
diate or necessary connexion between the 
two circumstances of the depreciation of 
the currency, and the price of agricultural 
produce. It appeared to him, that to at- 
tribute any effects to Mr. Peel’s bill, ex- 
cept such as might hereafter be extremely 
beneficial to the country, was the greatest 
of all possible mistakes. It appeared, 
from the documents on the table, that for 
nearly three years previous to Mr. Peel's 
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bill, paper was at a par with gold. All 
that that bill had done, therefore, was, to 
prevent us from again returning to a de- 
preciated currency ; and he did not see 
how it was possible that any but the most 
beneficial ettects could result from that 
measure. 

Mr. Hobhouse said, he had been desired 
by his constituents, to support the prayer 
of this petition. In so doing he begged 
to state, that in unison with his hon. col- 
league, he concurred entirely in all the 
sentiments of the petitioners. He believed 
there had never been laid on the table of 
that House, a petition more replete with 
wholesome truths than that which had just 
been presented. The petitioners first sta- 
ted, that the prayers of the people had 
been constantly disregarded. This was a 
point which he apprehended would not be 
denied, even by those who had uniformly 
opposed themselves to what they were 
pleased to call popular clamour. The 
petitioners next adverted to the defective 
state of the representation, and the cor- 
rupt demoralising system of rotten bo- 
roughs ; asystem which was contemplated 
with so much satisfaction by those who 
were interested in maintaining it. The pe- 
titioners were blind enough not to coincide 
in those views, nor could they perceive 
that that system could contribute to the 
happiness of the nation. To the corrup- 
tion of parliament they attributed the loss 
of America, and all the calamities which 
had afflicted us both abroad and at home. 
To the same cause they ascribed the re- 
strictions on our liberties, and that pres- 
sure of unparalleled taxation, which had 
at length reduced us to the lowest stage 
of misery and degradation. Ameng the 
grievances which pressed upon the country 
the petitioners were unwise enough to 
place that which had been held up the 
other night as the bulwark of English 
liberty—he meant a standing army. The 
petitioners had the misfortune to differ 
in this respect from the noble lord oppo- 
site, but they differed in common with the 
best, and bravest, and wisest men of al! 
ages and countries—they had all history 
for them, but they had the misfortune to 
have the capacity of the noble lord against 
them. The next point to which the peti- 
tioners adverted was the unparalleled 
amount of taxation. They mentioned a 
fact which was hardly credible, but unfor- 
tunately too true, that the amount of the 
taxes was no less than the enormous sum 
of 1,000,000/. for every six working days, 
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or upwards of 160,000/. for every working 
day. Of this taxation the petitioners 
complained as an intolerable burthen. 
One of the best definitions of revenue 
which he had ever seen was to be found 
in Montesquieu. That writer defined it 
to be, the portion of private property 
which every individual gives up for the 
security of the remainder, and for the en- 
joyment of that remainder in comfort and 
repose. If the revenue of England were 
put to this test, he would ask hon. gen- 
tlemen whether it answered the conditions 
of securing, or enabling them to enjoy, 
what the government did not take from 
them ; whether they did not feel, on the 
contrary, that what they gave was trans- 
ferred to the pockets of the ministerial 
phalanx, and went only to provide a fund 
into which the whole of their property 
must at last inevitably come? ‘The peti- 
tioners next adverted to the unfortunate 
transaction at Manchester, of which he 
still hoped that the time would come when 
an investigation would take place in that 
House. He begged to remind the House, 
that the massacre of Glencoe {here the 
hon. gentleman was interrupted by a simul- 
taneous fit of coughing]; he repeated, 
that the massacre of Glencoe was not in- 
quired into until six years after it took 
place. Another point to which the peti- 
tioners referred, was the transaction which 
had occupied the attention of the House 
the other night, and on which he should 
have an opportunity of saying something 
on a future occasion. He was happy that 
he had not commented on what had fallen 
from two hon. members in the course of 
that discussion, because as they seemed 
to be carried away by their feelings, it was 
possible that he too might have been car- 
ried away by his. The hon. member con- 
cluded by reminding the noble lord oppo- 
site, that this petition came not from his 
enemies, or from men who had any interest 
in disorder, but from the people, whose 
interests and happiness were identified with 
the welfare and security of the state. 

Mr. Price presented a petition from 
Ross, in the country of Hereford, com- 
plaining of agricultural distress. The hon. 
member took that opportunity of obser- 
ving, that he was firmly convinced that 
the time was arrived when the general 
distress of the landed interest was to be 
met, not by minor arrangements, but by a 
most severe and rigid inquiry into every 
department of the state, with the view to 
an- efficient diminution of the public bur- 
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thens. That formed a part of the prayer 
of the petitioners, In that prayer he fully 
concurred. But he was not prepared to 
go with them, for the present, in looking 
for relief, to a reduction of the interest 
of the public debt. Every practicable re- 
trenchment must be made, to sustain the 
country under the severe pressure which 
the now deprecated system of continental 
alliances and foreign subsidies had entailed 
upon it. The last prayer of the petition- 
ers was in favour of parliamentary reform. 
On that subject, although he had no wish 
to make any rash, immediate, or compre- 
hensive change in the representation, yet 
he had ever entertained the opinion, that a 
temperate and salutary reformation should 
take place, and every succeeding year 
confirmed him in that conclusion. 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


AGRICULTURAL DISTRESS—AND THE 
FINANCIAL MEASURES FOR ITS RELIEF. } 


The Marquis of Londonderry said : 


Mr. Speaker; In rising tocall your atten- 
tiontotheimportant paragraph in his majes- 
ty’s most gracious Speech, which the clerk 
has just read, I am sure the House will 
believe me when I unfeignedly declare, 
that on no occasion of my public life have 
I ever experienced more anxious feelings 
than at the present moment; because, 
among the many measures of great public 
importance, which it has been my duty to 
propose to the consideration of parlia- 
ment, I sincerely believe, that it has never 
fallen to my lot to open to them a ques- 
tion, embracing topics of greater diffi- 
culty and complexity, or one which has 
excited stronger anxiety both within and 
without these walls; more or less involved 
as the interests of every individual in the 
community are, in the decision of parlia- 
ment on this subject. This being the na- 
ture of the question, the House must be 
aware that I feel very anxious as to the 
possibility of adequately discharging the 
duty which I have undertaken ; labouring 
as I do, on the one hand, under the desire 
not unnecessarily to occupy the time of 
the House, but to compress into as small 
a compass as possible the information 
which I have to communicate; and, on 
the other hand, convinced as I am, that I 
should not be warranted, from considera- 
tion for their convenience or my own feel- 
ings, in abstaining from the statesent of 


* From the original edition, printed for 
Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly. 
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any fact which may be necessary to the the people from the pressure of taxation 


elucidation of this important subject. 


If, in the course of the statements and bounden — 
observations which I am about to submit | to adopt. 


to the House, I should, for the purpose of 
economising their time, occasionally as- 
sume, this night, certain propositions, 
rather than prove them, and quote the re- 
sults of calculations without immediately 
showing the process by which I have ar- 
rived at those results, I must entreat, that 
they will have the goodness, for the pre- 
sent, to take those propositions and cal- 
culations as data, which they will, here- 
after, have ample opportunity of examin- 
ing and verifying ; for I shall be perfectly 
prepared, at a future period, to state to 
the House in detail, all the grounds and 
reasons which have led to those conclu- 
sions. With whatever industry I may 
have applied myself to the details of this 
interesting and important question; how 
valuable soever the aid which, from my 
situation in his majesty’s government, I 
may have received from several of the 
ublic offices; and whatever access I may 
1ave had to the best sources of informa- 
tion, some error may nevertheless have 
crept into a statement of such length — 
yet I beg the House to believe, that it is 
my earnest desire not to colour any part 
of this statement, or to make a single as- 
sertion which I do not believe to be well- 
founded, and which I shall not be pre- 
pared at the proper time to establish. 

Sir, in entering on the consideration of 
this important subject, it is to me a grati- 
fying circumstance that I feel myself en- 
abled to start from the same point as the 
hon. and learned gentleman who address- 
ed the House the other evening. For, 
although I will not disguise from that hon. 


and learned gentleman, that in the vast | 


and almost interminable field over which 
it is necessary to travel, TI shall feel my- 
self compelled to diverge very widely from 
his track, and that I shall separate from 
him on points of no small practical im- 
portance, still it is some satisfaction to me 
that we set out from the same position. 
I assume as the basis of my argument, the 
basis assumed by the hon. and learned 
gentleman—namely, that such is the si- 
tuation of the country at the present mo- 
ment, and such is the aspect which its va- 
rious interests present, that there is no 
kind or degree of retrenchment which can 
be pointed out, and which shall be found- 
ed on sound and rational principles of po- 
litical economy, and calculated to relieve 


| 


under which they labour, that it is not the 
of parliament immediately 
conomy and retrenchment 
are indeed the duty of parliament in any 
situation of the country ; but they become 
our primary and paramount duty, when 
the interests of those whom we are called 
upon to protect are suffering under great 
pressure; and when the nation, but lately 
emerged from such an arduous struggle 
as that in which Great Britain has been 
engaged, must sensibly feel the effects of 
those exertions, until the reviving pros- 
perity of the country shall take those new 
dimensions, which may render her existing 
burthens comparatively easy to be sus- 
tained ; the more especially when we con- 
sider that this pressure has been seriously 
aggravated by the great difficulties atten- 
dant on returning from a relaxed standard 
of currency, to that standard which ouglit 
at all times, if possible, to govern the 
transactions of the country. Under all 
these circumstances, therefore, every one 
who hears me must feel, that it is our 
duty to relieve, as far as it is possible for 
parliament to relieve them, the distresses 
of those classes which are most pressed 
upon by the common difficulties. So far, 
therefore, the hon. and learned gentleman 
and I start from the same point. Wemay 
differ very essentially as to the nature of 
the relief to be granted, and as to the 
mode to be adopted in communicating 
that relief; but, on the principle of the 
expediency of economy, and of affording 
the earliest practicable relief, the hon. and 
learned gentleman cannot be more earnest 
or solicitous than myself. 

With regard to the existing state of the 
country, I will not detain the House long 
in explaining the distinction between the 
hon. and learned gentleman’s views of its 
actual position and my own. Indeed, I 
can assure the hon. and learned gentleman 
and the House, that so little am I disposed 
to indulge in controversy to-night, that I 
would not even have touched on this sub- 
ject, were it not with the view of showing 
the wonderful susceptibility the country 
possesses of recovering rapidly from de- 
pression, and returning to a state of pros- 
perity. If the House has read with as 
patient an attention as I have (and every 
thing which proceeds from the hon. and 
learned gentleman is worthy of attention ) 
the speeches which the hon. and learned 
gentleman made in 1816 and 1817, on 
bringing the manufacturing and commer- 
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cial state of the country under the consi- | Jearned gentleman’s speeches in this and 


deration of parliament ; and if they have 
remarked, as in that case they must have 
remarked, the striking contrast between 
those speeches and the speech which the 
hon. and learned gentleman delivered the 
last time he addressed the House, I might 


with great propriety compress what I 


have to say on that chapter of the subject 
into a very small compass; for certainly 
nothing can be more remarkably opposite 
than the hon, and learned gentleman's two 


descriptions of the state of the country. | 


We certainly did not hear the other night 
any of those very distressing statements 
which are to be found in the speeches 
made by the hon. and learned gentleman 
at those periods. ‘The hon. and learned 
gentleman then described the general po- 
pulation of the country in such a condi- 
tion of suffering, and pressed down by 


such severe privations, that they were | 
obliged to retire to rest before sun-set, in | 
order to economise at once their physical | 


strength and the scanty means of subsist- 
ence, light, and firing which they possess- 
ed. Sir, whatever may be the difficulties 
with which the country has yet to con- 
tend, it certainly cannot now be said that 
it is a starving nation. It may in some of 
its transactions be embarrassed ; it may in 
some of its interests severely suffer : some 
classes of the community may be pressed 
almost to ruin; but at least it is conzola- 


tory to know, that this nation is not what _ 


the hon. and learned gentleman once de- 
scribed it to be,---a starving nation. 

Sir, before I begin to speak of the ex- 
isting agricultural distresses, I wish to 
trouble the House with a few observa- 


tions, in order to put the manulacturing | 


and commercial interests of the country 
in the light in which I think they ought 
to be regarded. The hon. and learned 
gentleman, in his speech on a former even- 
ing, represented the manufacturing and 
commercial interests as involved in the 
prevailing distress, although, with the ex- 
ception of the iron trade, he pointed out 
no branch of manufactures or commerce 
that suffered under any particular pres- 
sure. I will not now delay the House by 
any circumstantial explanation of the 
causes which have exposed that most im- 
portant branch of our manufactures to 
some abatement of the rapidly progressive 


prosperity, which it has latterly so emi-— 
nently enjoyed ; but it is no little consola- | 


tion, after having heard the florid descrip- 


tions of distress contained in the hon. and | 
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couraged 


the preceding sessions, —after having 
heard of the misery to which the unhappy 


‘ manufacturers were reduced in all parts 


of the kingdom—after having heard such 


prophetic and fearful warnings of the du- 


ration of that misery—after having hecrd 
appeals to the feelings of the manulac- 
turers themselves, which might have as 
well been spared—after having heard all 
these things, I say, it is extremely con- 


_ soling and satisfactory to observe that this 


great mass of distress and evil bas entirely 
disappeared, in consequence of the agency 
of those natural causes which operate 
much more actively and beneficially than 
any that the head of man can devise.— 
Sir, I speak in the presence of many hon. 
gentlemen, who will correct me if I make 
anerroneous statement—and, God knows, 
nothing can be farther from my wish than 
to mislead the House on this subject— 
when I assert that the manufacturing and 
commercial interests of the country have 
undergone so favourable a change, that, 
taking them generally, at no periodin the 
history of the country, have they been in 


a condition of more healthful, though 


temperate prosperity. The wages of ma- 
nufacturing labour are certainly not so 
high as they were during the war, a cir- 


| cumstance perhaps the less to be regretted, 


as those high wages too frequently led to 
extravagance and idleness. But now, in- 


-stead of finding a market stimulating to 


excessive cflort, instead of seeing industry 
injuriousiy goaded on by extravagant 
wages, we see industry sustained and en- 
by adequate and sufficient 
wages; we see the manufacturer already 
living in great comfort, and looking for- 
ward to gradual and progressive pros- 
perity. Upon the whole, | am not assum- 
ing too much when I say that, throughout 
the manufacturing districts the manufac- 
turers are now receiving, as the fruits of 
their industry, the sum of twelve-pence 
where, during the recent period of actual 
distress, they received eight-pence; and 
that with eight-pence they can obtain as 
many of the necessaries of life as would 
then have cost them twelve-pence; so 
that their condition is a hundred per cent 
better than it was. 

This consolatory view of our situation 
extends to the manufscturing, the com- 
mercial, and to various other classes of 
the community, but I must go along with 
the hon. and learned gentleman, in deep!v 
deploring the heavy pressure under which 
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the agricultural classes are labouring. I, 


hope, Sir, that if any thing should dro 
from me in the course of argument, whic 
may have the appearance of not admitting 
the existence of that pressure to its full 
extent ; or if I should deny the efficacy 
and policy of some of the remedies which 
have been suggested for the evil, the 
House will not suppose that it is from 
want of commiseration or sympathy ; or 
a due sense of the inconveniencies, tem- 
porary as I trust they are, which that 
great and important part of the‘population 
of the country are suffering. For myself, 
my own private interests are so bound up 

th those of the land, that, so far from 
not being sufficiently interested on that 
subject, if it be necessary for me to be 
at all watchful over the bias of my mind, 
it must be to guard myself rather against 
partiality, in whatever concerns the land- 
ed interest. But, with every disposition 
to admit all that is due to the other great 
branches of the public industry, and satis- 
fied as I am that to their mutual con- 
nexion Britain is indebted for her re- 
sources, her greatness, her prosperity, 
every thing which has rendered her the 
admiration of the world; yet, although 
all the interests of the country are bound 
up and must stand or fall together, I must 
nevertheless contend, that the landed in- 
terest is that to which, if any preference 
can be shown, this House must always 
feel called upon to extend its utmost pro- 
tection. 

And here, Sir, I must beg leave to 
correct a mis-statement on the part of 
the hon. and learned gentleman; and I 
do it thus early, because I know the stress 
that is laid on any argument which is used 
to show how perniciously certain taxes 
bear on the agricultural interest. The 
hon. and learned gentleman stated as an 
extraordinary fact, that the country now 
consumed a third less malt than it did 
thirty years ago [Mr. Brougham, across 
the table, “a seventh,”}. Well; say a 
seventh. Ifthe hon. and learned gentle- 
man had merely stated that the consump- 
tion of malt had not increased with the 
growing population of the country, I 
would not have denied the fact ; although 
I should not be disposed to draw from it 
the inference, which has been drawn by 
the hon. and learned gentleman. I should 
attribute the diminished consumption of 
malt, not to a want of means in the con- 
sumer, nor yet to the pressure of the par- 
ticular tax, but to a change in the habits 
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of the population, a change which had 
led them to the consumption of other 
articles in preference, and articles more 
suitable to their tastes, if not to their 
health. The argument of the hon. and 
learned gentleman, if it be good for any 
thing, is good for this-ethat the alleged 
diminution in the consumption of the 
article in question, has been produced by 
the increase of taxation. Now, Sir, what 
are the facts? So far from the country 
consuming a seventh less malt than it did 
in 1792, a reference to the official ac- 
counts of the excise will show, that the 
consumption of the last year, and of that 
part of the present year which has elapsed, 
is greater than the consumption in 1792 ; 
and what is very remarkable, is, that it 
appears from these records, that least 
malt was consumed in those years, in 
which there was least taxation upon it! 
Now, do not let the hon. and learned 
gentleman and the House suppose, that 
I thence infer that, generally, taxation 
increases consumption. I merely state 
the fact, as it appears on the face of the 
official returns, as a presumptive proof 
that the scale of consumption depends on 
other circumstances than the rate of duty. 
Taking the consumption of malt at the 
average annual number of bushels con- 
sumed, calculated for successive periods 
of three years each, and beginning at the 
year 1791, it appears that the average 
annual consumption during the years 
ended the 5th July, 
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Bushels. 
1791, 1792, and 1793, was 27,011,073 
1794, 1795, — 1796, — 26,131,162 
1797, 1798, — 1799, — 29,879,506 
1800, 1801, — 1802, — 21,128,681 
1803, 1804, — 1805, — 25,081,462 
1806, 1807, — 1808, — 24,935,460 
1809, 1810, — 1811, — 24,631,362 
1812, 1813, — 1814, — 22,383,637 
1815, 1816, — 1817, — 23,487,829 
1818, 1819, — 1820, — 24,448,115 

that the consumption in 

1821 WAS 28,697,057 


and that it has been, during the portion 
of the present year which has elapsed, at 
the rate of about $0,000,000 sedi. I 
have stated this to the House, because | 
know that a great impression was made 
by the hon. and learned gentleman's as- 
sertion of the diminished consumption of 
malt. In referring to the great — 
which has taken place in the habits of the 
people, who are certainly less addicted to 

inking strong liquors than they were 
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formerly, it must be observed, that there 
are other beverages which many persons 
now prefer to beer. I may mention par- 
ticularly tea as one of those beverages. 
It is clear that tea has got into more ge- 
neral use ; and that a large class of indi- 
viduals, who formerly drank beer, now 
drink tea: not from being too poor to 
command the former, but from preferring 
the latter, I am not going to argue tea 
against beer, or beer against tea; but I 
simply state the fact to shew that if the 
consumption of malt has diminished, 
though not positively, yet with reference 
to the augmented population of the country 
the consumption of tea has increased—and 
has increased with a continually increasing 
duty. I will take the average annual 
weight, calculated in periods of three 
years each for the last thirty years, of the 
tea, on which duty hasbeen charged. In 
1790, before the consolidation of the 
duties, the Excise duty on tea, was 7/. 
10s. per cent on the sale price. The ad- 
dition of the Customs duty, made it 13/. 
per cent. It appears, by the official re- 
turns, that the average annual weight of 
tea charged with duty and consumed 
during the years ended 24th June, 
los. 

1790, 1791, was 17,468,301 
1793, 19,424,566 
1796, 20,963,781 
1799, 24,249,560 
1802, 20,933,725 
1805, 20,734,453 
1808, 20,552,565 
1811, 20,948,081 
1814, 25,310,798 
1817, 21,904,925 
and that the mean of the consumption of 
the two years 
1820, and 182],......... was 22,461,592 
During the whole of this period of thirty 
ng the duty with little interruption, 

as been gradually increasing from 13/. 
until it has routed 1002. per cent. 

Now, it is a curious circumstance, that 
although the hon, and learned gentleman 
declares (erroneously, as I have shown, ) 
that the consumption of malt has decreased 
a seventh, because the people are so 
distressed as to be unable to bear the tax, 
the very same people choosing, it seems, 
tea in preference to beer, consume a sixth 
more tea, now that tea pays a duty of 
100/. _ cent, than they consumed when 
it paid a duty of only 13/. per cent; that 
is, the people of this ‘ impoverished” 
country voluntarily incur an annual charge 
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of three millions sterling, which they 
might avoid. The argument to be drawn 
from the consumption of various other 
articles, corresponds with that arising 
from the consumption of tea. It appears, 
from the Excise returns, that not only 
has there been an increase of comfort in 
the country, but an increase of cleanliness. 
The fabrication of bricks for the erection 
of dwelling houses, has, it appears, largely 
increased ; and the consumption of soap 
has nearly doubled in the last eight or ten 
years. 1 might go into a statement of a 
similar increase in other articles of con- 
sumption; but I am sensible that the 
time of the House is too valuable to justify 
me in dwelling longer on this part of the 
subject. There is only one more docu- 
ment, therefore, to which I wish to call 
their attention. It speaks volumes. 1 
do not produce it to rebut the notion of 
the existence of great agricultural distress ; 
but it proves to my mind, in the most full 
and satisfactory manner, that that distress 
is not so universal and destructive, nor 
= so irremediable, as the hon. and 
earned gentleman has endeavoured to 


show. And, Sir, I know no greater 


cruelty, when the people are suffering 
from causes which cannot be immediately 


controlled, than to preach to them the 
language of despair. At atime when real 
evils enough exist, to endeavour to create 
a delusive sense of despondency, an ob- 
ject to which all the arguments and all 
the doctrines of the hon. and learned 
gentleman but too distinctly point, is not 
to address the language of real frendship 
to the people. It tends only to aggravate 
distress, by generating a belief, that their 
situation is hopeless; or, at least, that 
no remedy can be efficient but one which 
the nature of the public service, and the 
necessities of the state render it impossible 
to apply. I repeat, that the only further 
document connected with this part of the 
subject to which I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the House, is, a statement of the 

roduce of the Excise collections of the 
whole kingdom (leaving out London, the 
produce of which collection depends upon 
causes peculiar to itself), for the last, as 
compared with the preceding year. By 
the working of the Excise laws, which 
form the great barometer of consumption, 
and which, with the above exception, in- 
volve the question of a revenue of above 
sixteen millions and a half, collected in 
fifty-nine districts, it appears that there 
has been in the course of the last year, an 
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increase in the gross receipt of those col- 
lections, amounting to 1,528,750/.; from 
which, if we deduct 125,230/., being the 
decrease in the very few collections de- 
ficient, it will show that there has been 
an increase of above 1,400,000/. or be- 
tween nine and ten per cent on the whole 
of the Excise duties throughout the king- 
dom, exclusive of London. But what is 
peculiarly encouraging, in this circum- 
stance, is, that the increase has not taken 
place in any particular districts, from the 
occurrence of an accidentally stimulated 
consumption, accompanied with a great 
falling off in other districts; but that it 
has been generally diffused, while the de- 
erease has taken place only in a very few 
collections, and in those instances can be 
accounted for from local and specific 
causes. I do not state all this to rebut 
the complaints of the country, under the 
pressure of the distress, the existence of 
which I have already admitted; but I 
state it to show how powertul are the 
principles of resurrection and prosperity 
in the country; principles which, if the 
House will only support by encouraging 
public credit, will soon, by their natural 
progress, restore every thing to a satis- 
factory state. But, to return to the fact. 
In the fifty-nine collections, there are 
only six which exhibit any diminution 
whatever in the Excise duties. In three, 
the defalcation is merely nominal, being 
little more than 2,000/. or 3,000/. in each. 
The only three collections which exhibit 
a sensible diminution of duty are, Canter- 
bury, Sussex, and Worcester; and this 
the failure of the hop duty at once ex- 
plains. 

It gives me great pleasure, Sir, to be 
able to relieve the House from any far- 
ther consideration of this branch of the 
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ed in each year, is the fairest mode of 
estimating it, the British and Irish pro- 
duce and manufactures exported during 
the last three years, it appears, amounted 
in the year ending Oct. 10, 1819, to 
37,590,554/., in the year ending Oct. 10, 
1820, to 38,272,734/., in the year ending 
Oct. 10, 1821, to 42,747,762/., being an 
increase, in the last year, of above 
4,400,000/. over the preceding year, and 
nearly 6,000,000/. over the foregoing 
year. We have, therefore, the satisfaction 
tu see, that under all the pressure, which, 
I admit, exists en the agricultural and 
labouring classes, the revenue of the 
country is increasing ; and, what is of the 
utmost importance, the commerce of the 
country is largely, and rapidly, and 
steadily improving, and with it our manu- 
factures, the salutary effects of which 
cannot fail soon to be felt by the landed 
interest: and, as far as my observation 
goes, that increase and improvement are 
founded on solid principles, and do not 
flow from improvident speculation. It 
appears, besides, that consumption, both 
as to the comforts and even the luxuries 
of life, is advancing, not only with rapi- 
dity, but with a universality of distribu- 
tion which clearly shows that the principle 
of prosperity subsists; and that it re- 
quires only an animating cause to produce 
its full and natural effects: and, certainly, 
as far as parliament can accelerate the 
operation and extension of such a prin- 
ciple, it ought not, and, I am persuaded, 
it will not be wanting in its efforts. 

Sir, before I describe to the House what 
the actual financial situation of the coun- 
try is, | beg to be permitted to make a 
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few preliminary observations, which will, 


I persuade myself, have the effect of 


‘shortening the discussion between the 


gteat question before us, by simply point- | 
ing their attention, in addition to what I | 


have already stated, to the prominent facts | 


which I am now desirous of laying before 
them. In the first place, it appears, that, 
notwithstanding the pressure which weighs 
down the country, we have a rising re- 


venue, proved by the increase of above | 


3,000,000/. revenue in this year, over | ject the operations of nature in our fa- 


the revenue of last year, in which 
year I beg leave to observe, there was 
also a large and important increase over 
the revenue of the year preceding. In the 
next place, the commerce of the country 


is largely and rapidly improving. From | tent the reduction of taxation. 


hon. and learned gentleman and myself; 
and of narrowing the view which it will 
be necessary for me to take of the sub- 


ject. I think the hon. and learned gentle- 
man told the House, that the true and 


| 


only remedy for the existing distress was 
the reduction of taxes. Of course, the 
hon. and learned gentleman does not re- 


vour; but he maintains, that, as far as 
the wisdom and power of parliament can 
operate, by no other plan car an effectual 
relief be found for the distresses of the 
country, but by pushing to its utmost ex- 
[ Hear, 


the returns of the official value, which, as | hear!] lam exceedingly glad to tind, 


giving the comparative quantities export- | from the cheers of the hon. gentlemen 
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opposite, that | have caught so correctly 
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|ing myself upon this obvious principle, 


the views of the hon. and learned gentle- | and supported by his authority, I do not 


man; for vow [shall be able to state pre- 
cisely the point on which we differ. 

I again entreat the House not to sup- 
pose that Il am standing here to defend 
the doctrine, that taxation is a blessing ; 
or to dissuade parliament from repealing 
a single tax that can be repealed with 
real advantage to the community. I am 


ready to agree to the repeal of any tax. 
which the parliament of the country, after | 
fully and fairly considering the subject, | 


shall be of opinion can be repealed,— 


preserving at the same time that religious | 
respect for public credit, which is the, 
foundation of national honour, and with- | 


out which no nation can be, or ought to be 
prosperous. All that can justly and wisely 


be repealed, I will go along with the hon. | 


and learned gentleman, and with his most 
zealous supporters, in repealing. But the 
question, Sir, comes to this :—whether it 
isin such a repeal alone, or even prin- 
cipally, that the specific relief of the 
agricultural interest is to be sought ?— 
whether they can hope, from any imme- 
diate reduction of taxes, to experience 
a material reduction of distress ?—or 
whether that relief will not be more 


effectual, and more speedy too, if admi- 
nistered with reference to those general 
principles which ought to govern us 


in all our proceedings? Here, then, 
is the difference between the hon. and 
learned gentleman and myself. The hon. 
and learned gentleman looks for relief to 


the repeal of taxation alone—I look as | 
eagerly as he does to the repeal cf taxa-— 


tion; but I look to it as qualified by all 


those principles which regulate public | 
prosperity, and in public prosperity in- 
volve private prosperity also; and this 


view of the subject will be found to sepa- 


rate our arguments still further as I ad-_ 


vance. 

I will now proceed to explain my rea- 
sons for denying that the question of 
agricuitural relief can be regarded as 


mainly dependent on the repeal of taxes, , 


instead of on all those other circumstances 
which regulate the value of produce, and 
influence the state of the markets. An 


hon. member ef great authority on these 
subjects (Mr. Ricardo), stated, in reply | 


to the hon. and learned gentleman’s 
speech on a former evening, that a coun- 
try might be wholly exempt from taxes, 
and yet suffer more severely from agricul- 
tural distress than we now do. Ground- 


hesitate to assert, that could we at once 
| sweep away the whole mass of our taxa- 

tion in a moment, our distress would still 
| continue to press upon us—in so small 
|a degree does that distress, in fact, 
| originate in the operation of taxation. 
| Ishall make myself more intelligible when 
the argument thus :—In what pro- 
portion do taxes really enter into the ex- 
penses of the farmer? I know very well! 
we shall have a great many views submit- 
ted to us by different gentlemen on this 
part of the subject; and I] also know that 
the situation and circumstances of different 
farmers will present different results vary- 
ing in degree, but agreeing sufficiently for 
all purposes of reasoning. I shall proceed, 
| however, to state what is the result of a 
| fair calculation, made on the most general 

view that it is practicable to take of this 
| subject ; and I will then apply that result 
| 
| 


to the argument between the hon. and 
learned gentleman and myself. The result, 
then, of the best inquiry which I have been 
able to make is, that if I estimate the to- 
tal amount of the taxes, direct and indi- 
rect, which can by possibility bear upon 
the farmer, considered in his double capa- 
city of a cultivator and a consumer, at 
one-seventh of his rent, I estimate it quite 
as highly as the facts will warrant. How- 
ever, I am ready, for argument’s sake, to 
estimate it even at one-fifth of his 
rent. Now, if the taxes on the farmer 
bear the proportion of one fifth of the 
landlord’s rent, and the landlord’s rent, 
bears the proportion of one fourth of 
the value of the produce of the soil, it 
follows that the taxes on the farmer 
will amount to one-twentieth of the value 
of the produce of the soil; or, in other 
words, to five per cent on the outgoings 
and incomings of the whole farm. It is 
| for the hon. and learned gentleman to shew 
(dispose of the question of taxation as you 
will) how such a sum as five per cent 
on the value of the produce of the soil, 
can have the effect of occasioning or con- 
tinuing the present distress. But, suppose 
the state could afford to sacrifice as much 
of its revenue as would be equivalent to 
five per cent on the produce of the land— 
a sum probably amounting to not less than 
_ seven or eight millions—it is not too much 
to assume, that, from the very numerous 
channels of intermediate profit through 
| which such remission must pass before it 
| could reach the actual cultivator, and in 


| 
he 
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which a large portion of it would be inter- | 
cepted, not above half the value of the | 
whole remission would reach the pocket | 
of the farmer ; so that instead of five per | 
cent the cultivator would actually receive | 
a remission of only two and a half per | 
cent. If, then, the state is to be called 
upon to give the farmer five per cent on 
his produce, the House must, in that case 
be prepared to sacrifice fourteen or fifteen 
millions of revenue; which is so absurd a 
roposition, that I need not dwell upon it 
oramoment. Sir, I do not mean to say 
that a relief of five per cent would be 
wholly unimportant to the farmer; but | 
contend that it would not make such a. 
difference in his present state, as to realise | 
the fanciful expectations which he is en- 
couraged to entertain, or materially to. 
affect his general transactions for the year. . 
But, Sir, the proposal to repeal taxes to_ 
such an extent is worse than unavailing; | 
it is delusive. It is in vain to suppose that 
any thing we can do will counteract the 
operations of nature, or influence essen- | 
tially the state of the markets. It is not 
to a repeal of taxation that the farmer | 
must look for relief. What passes in | 
Mark Lane and in Smithfield is of much | 
more importance to the farmer in that re- | 
spect, than what passes in the House of | 
Commons. It is in those markets for the | 
farmer’s produce that the causes are ope- | 
rating which alone can have an extensive | 
or a permanent effect on his prosperity. | 
Taxation is only a small portion of the | 
question of relief; it is far from being, as | 
I trust I have distinctly shewn, the main | 
question itself. The hon. and learned | 
gentleman asserted the other evening, that | 
if the whole of the landlord’s rent were | 
surrendered to the farmer, still even that | 
sacrifice would be insufficient for the far-. 
mer’s relief. Is it not then an insult to the | 
common sense of the House and the coun- | 
try, for the hon. and learned gentleman | 
to contend, in the same breath, that the | 
reduction of taxation, forming as it does 
but a proportion of that rent, could be ef- | 
fectual ; or could even materially contri- | 
bute to relieve the farmer? I feel that it 
would be a waste of the time of the House | 
to dwell any longer on the dangerous de- 
lusion held out to the agricultural interest 
by those who maintain that any material 
change in the condition of the farmer can 
be expected from the remission of taxes, 
instead of proceeding from the hand 
ef Providence, from the due course of na- 


ture, and from the uncontrollable opera- 
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tion of all those great Jaws and principles 
which govern the markets of the world. 
The hon. and learned gentleman may 
say, “ If not in repeal of taxes, where then 
is relief to **come from?” My answer is 
—where it never fails to come from. It 
will come from the operation of capital, 
which cannot long remain unproductive. 
The supply and the demand will soon ad- 
just themselves to each other. Complica- 
ted as the question is in theory, yet every 
day facts are exhibiting its true character; 
and the reductions which are taking place 
in rents, and on the price of all articles 
used by the farmer in the cultivation of 
his land, will speedily carry matters to the 
true point of equalization. The supply 


_ will proportion itself tothe demand. The 


remedy for the evil will be found in the 
unerring laws of political economy. 
here is the true source of the farmer’s 
hope. It is to the operation of natural 
causes that he must look for effectual re- 
lief, and not to the confiscation of the re- 
venues of the state. If the farmer were 
so ignorant of his true interests, of the 
very rudiments of political economy, and 
of the real causes of his present distress 
as to imagine he saw his own advantage 
in such an improvident concession as 
would take him out of the class of contri- 
buters to the burdens of the state, the 
farmer would soon find that he derived no 
eventual benefit from the concession, and 
that the laws of nature had decided that 
it should not fructify to his advantage. 
The immediate relief that he might expe- 
rience would be enjoyed by him but for 
a very short period. The excess beyond 
the ordinary profit of capital would soon 
be taken from him, either in rent or reduc- 
tion of the price of his commodity. Ex- 
perience would soon convince the farmer 
that the benefit which he might think 
he had secured was imaginary. Provi- 
dence has ordained that any expectation 
so monstrous must defeat its own purpose, 
and both parliament and the agriculturist 
would be severely punished, for having 
unhappily yielded to the delusive repre- 
sentations of those, who had held outa 
prospect of relief from the improvident 
remission of taxation ; and for having en- 
tertained the fallacious hope, that the 


agriculturists, or any other great class ot 


the community, could by possibility be 
withdrawn from the operation of those un- 
seen, but all-powerful causes which ne- 
cessarily affect and regulate the whole sys- 
tem of our productive industry. 
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Having thus, Sir, stated the difference but it must be recollected, that last year 
between my opinions on this branch of the | considerable aid was derived, in the Ord- 
subject, and those of the hon, and learned nance department, from the sale of old 

entleman, I proceed to that whichis cer- stores: when this circumstance is taken 
tainly the most material part of the duty into the calculation, instead of any excess 
I have to perform, namely, to put the in the Ordnance of the present year, there 
House in possession, as clearly and briefly | is, in point of fact, an actual diminution of 
as [am able, of what the financial posi- | charge to the amount of above 100,000/. 


tion of the country is at the present mo- 
ment—what are the views which his ma- 
jesty’s ministers entertain of that position 


—and what are the means which, in their | 


judgment, 


may most wisely, 
apply, for th 


e double purpose of relieving 


the present distress, and securing the ge- | 


neral and permanent prosperity. 

I forgot to mention, in its proper place, 
what it will be very satisfactory to the 
House to know, that, up to the besos pe- 


For the Miscellaneous services of last year, 
the grant was 1,890,000/.—the proposed 
'grant for the present year is 1,700,000/. 
being a saving of 190,000/. The total of 
the supplies voted in the last year, exclu- 
sive of the interest and sinking fund upon 
Exchequer bills, was 18,107,000/. while 
the total of the supplies which it will be 
proposed to vote in the present year is 
16,145,000/, making a clear reduction of 
| 1,962,000/.—This is the actual reduction, 


riod to which it can be calculated, the exclusive of the sum of 80,000/. for coast 
sxevenue appears to be increasing. By an_ blockade, transferred from the department 
official return it will be seen, that there is | of the Customs to the navy estimates, and 
an increase in the five weeks of the present which did not formerly belong to them. 
quarter, which ended on the 3rd of Feb- This sum ought to be added to the gene- 


ruary, of 202,000/. as compared with 
the corresponding period of the last year. 

Sir, I think I shall most clearly put the 
House in possession of the course which 
his majesty’s government intend to pro- 
pose, by first apprising them of the reduc- 


tions which they have felt themselves 
enabled to make since the last session of 


parliament. I will then shew what our 
present income and expenditure are, and 
what is the actual surplus which we have 
realised ; and that will lead me to the 
consideration of what will be the most ex- 
pedient application of the means thus ob- 
tained for the general interests of the 
country. For the sake of convenience, I 
will state the sums in round numbers, and 
abstain from those details which there will 
be frequent opportunities hereafter of 
examining. I shall now state the amount 
of the supply required by the estimates of 
the present year, and that which was voted 
in the last year ; comparing the principal 
items, and shewing what is the proposed 
nett saving. 

The grant for the Army, ordinaries and 
extraordinaries, last year, was 8,736,000. 
—the proposed grant for the present year 
is 7,748,000/. being a saving of 988,000/. 
The grant for the Navy last year was 
6,382,000/.—the proposed grant for the 
present year is 5,497,000/. being a saving 
of 885,000/. The grant for the Ordnance 
last year was 1,094,000/. the proposed 
grant for the present year is 1,200,000/. 
being an apparent exceeding of 106,000/. 


ral reduction, and will consequently make 
it amount to above 2,042,000/. 

I will now proceed to a comparison of 
the estimates of the present year with the 
estimates of the year 1820, and also with 
the prospective estimates ‘in the report of 
the finance committee of 1817. The total 
supply voted by parliament in 1820 was 
19,073,000/.—that to be proposed in the 
present year is, as I have already stated, 
16,145,000/.—Being a reduction in the 
supply of the present year, ascompared with 
the supply of the year 1820, of 3,528,000/. ; 
and, as compared with the supply of last 
year, of rather more than 2,000,000/. 
If we compare the aggregate of the 
Army, Navy, Ordnance, and Miscellaneous 
services in the estimates of the present 
year, with that contained in the Report of 
the Finance committee of 1817, we shall 
find that there is a reduction of 1,904,000. ; 
but if we deduct 700,000/ from that sum, 
on account of the difference in the 
interest of the unfunded debt depending 
upon other causes than the expenses of 
the year, the reduction will be 1,204,000/. 
So that, on the whole it appears, there 
is, in the present year, a reduction of 
1,171,000/.below the lowest estimate of our 
peace expenditure as set forth in the re- 
port of the finance committee ; a reduc- 
tion of 3,608,000/. below the estimates of 
1820; anda reduction of rather more than 
2,000,000/. below the estimates of last 
year. And here, I must beg leave to call 
the particular attention of the House to 
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the sum on which this amount of above 
2,000,000/. has been saved. It should not 
be considered as saved on the gross sum 
of 18,107,000/, being the supplies voted 
last year, for from that sum there must be 
deducted about 5,000,000/. of dead expen- 
diture of the Army, Navy, Ordnance, &c. 


applied in half-pay, pensions, andanauities | 


over which his majesty’s government have 
no control whatever. 
therefore,on which this saving of 2,000,000/, 
hasbeenreally efiected is about 14,500,000/. 
being a saving of about one-seventh on 
the whole charge. 

Now, Sir, although I have thought it 
the most satisfactory course to present to 


the House what the estimates of the or- | 
' Committee, to which the House came in 


dinary expenditure of the present year 


are, in order that they may be enabled | 
the better to compare them with the esti- | 


mates of former years, and to distinguish 


the amount of the savings which his ma- | 


jesty’s ministers have been able to effect ; 
yet, on the other hand, I ought to state, 


that there are two extraordinary charges, | 


for which parliament will be called upon 


to provide in the present year, which are. 


not likely to recur, and which must rest, 


for their justification, upon their own me- | 


rits. I will now merely state what those 
extraordinary charges are; and show how 
it is proposed, that they shall be covered, 


without prejudice to the general financial | 


system on which his majesty’s government 
are now acting, under the declared sense 
of parliament. The first is, the extraor- 


dinary expense, arising out of the dis- | 


turbed state of Ireland, from the neces- 
sary employment of the veteran battalions, 
the yeomanry corps, &c. On this subject, 
it is intended to present a distinct esti- 
mate. The second extraordinary expense 
is a proposed grant to Greenwich Hos- 
pital. The vote intended for the extraor- 
dinary expenses growing out of the dis- 


turbed state of Ireland, will be 350,000/.; | 


an expense which we hope may terminate 


even before the expiration of the year, if 


the measures now in progress for the 
restoration of public tranquillity shall 
happily be attended with the desired 


effect. The grant to Greenwich Hospital | 


will amount to $20,000/., the necessity for | 
are prepared on the principle of exhibit- 


which has been occasioned by the dimi- 


nution of some, and the cessation of other | 
/and charges, and thus arriving at a 


_ balance, without involving the account in 


sources of revenue, which accrued to that 
valuable institution during the war, from 
the pay of seamen, prize-money, &c. 
This aid, I am happy to assure the House, 
will not be required in another year, as 


The actual sum, | 


_of for the public benefit. 
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' means are in contemplation, which wil! 
next year enable my noble friend at the 


head of the Admiralty, by further reduc. 
tions in our naval expenditure, to include 
that sum in the general estimates of the 
navy, taking them at their present amount. 

Having thus, Sir,stated the amount of the 
reductions which his majesty’s government 
are enabled to propose in the expenditure 
of thecountry, I come to consider what the 
state of our income is, as compared with 


our expenditure, and what is the actual 


surplus which parliament can now dispose 
But before [ 


enter on this branch of the subject, I must 
request the Clerk to read the Resolution, 


founded on the report of the Finance 


June 1819. 
[ Here the Clerk read the Resolution, a; 
Jollows 

“ That to provide for the exigencies of 
the public service, to make such pro- 
gressive reduction of the national debt, as 
may adequately support public credit, and 
to afford to the country a prospect of fu- 
ture relief from a part of its present bur- 
thens: it is absolutely necessary, that there 
should be aclear surplus of the income 
of the country, beyond its expenditure, o/ 
not less than 5,000,000/.; and that, wil! 


a view to the attainment of this important 


object, it is expedient now to increase the 
income of the country by the imposition 
of taxes to the amount of 3,000,000/. per 
annum.” 

Sir, I will now call the attention of the 
House to the situation in which parlia- 
ment and his majesty’s government are 
placed with reference to the subject 
matter of the Resolution, thus wisely re- 
corded in our Journals; and in strict con- 
formity to the principle of which Resolu- 
tion, his majesty’s ministers have since 
acted, in all they have done, with regard 
to the finances of the country. The first 
question is—whiat, after comparing our in- 
come with our expenditure, is the clearsur- 
plus which we can use in furtherance 
of the object declared to be “ absolutely 
necessary” in the resolution which we 
have just heard? The accounts which 
I am now about to submit to the House, 


ing the whole of our nett annual receipts 
the details of the system of the sinking 


fund as at present established by law. 1 
begin witlr the income; and I take the 
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revenue of last year as the basis of | 


my calculation; assuming nothing on the 
prospect of its improvement, although 
its progress for several years, and its 
present progressive state, might well 
warrant me in so doing. But, 
the whole, I think it is better to 
take the revenue as it stands; leaving 


any extraordinary improvement that may | 


take place to meet any extraordinary 
charge which may occur. The actual in- 


however, lam entitled to add 80,000/., 
being the saving to the Customs by the 
transfer of the coast blockade to the 
Navy; and 150,000/.; being the saving 
in revenue, and other departments, by 
deductions proposed to be made from 


offices, superannuations, &c. the principle | 
'inTreland, the amount will be 49,958,000/.; 


and extent of which deductions, my right 
hon. friend, the Chancellor of the Ex- 


chequer has given notice of his intention, 
| 55,228,000/., there will remain a clear 
surplus over all the expenditure of the 


at an early day, to bring under the con- 
sideration of the House. These two sums 


make together 230,000/.; and if we add | 


them to the actual revenue of 1821, 
namely, 55,997,0002., they will make the 
sum of 56,227,000/. From this sum, 
however, I must deduct 480,000/. lost to 
the revenue by the repeal of the horse 


tax; 300,000/. in consequence of the re- 
ceipt this year under the head of French 
Indemnity, being less by that sum than 


and 219,000/., the sum repaid 
These three 


last year ; 
for public works in 1521. 


sums make together 999,000/., to be de- | 


ducted from 56,227,000/.; reducing the 
income, on which I have a right to calcu: 
late for the present year, to 55,228,000. 
In adverting to the French Indemnity, I 
cannot but do homage to the fidelity 
and high honour with which France has 
wound up all her pecuniary transactions 
with the several European powers. ‘The 
proportion of the French contributions 
which, under treaty, belonged to this 
country, it may be satisfactory to state, 
will have realized to the public not less 
than 700,000/. clear, after accounting 
with the Netherland’s government, under 
our treaties, for 1,529,000/., and covering 
also the extraordinary charge of the Bri- 
tish army of Occupation in France, be- 
yond the rate allowed by that State for 
its maintenance. 

I now proceed to the statement of the 
Expenditure for the present year. The 
charge upon the consolidated fund, ex- 
clusive of the sinking fund is divided 
under two heads :—29,609,000/. for the 
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of 200,000/. to the Bank of England, not 
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dividends and management of the unre- 
deemed funded debt, and 2,041,000/. tor 
other permanent charges; making to- 
gether $1,650,000/. The interest on Ex- 
chequer bills (including Exchequer bills 
on the consolidated fund, and an arrear 


to occur again) is 1,500,000/. ‘The army, 
exclusive of the extraordinary aid re- 
quired in Ireland to which I have already 


_adverted,andoftheexpenseof recruitingand 
come for 1821, was 55,997,000/. To this, | 


clothing for the regiments serving in India, 
is 7,743,000. The navy is 5,500,000. : 
the Ordnance, 1,200,000/.: the Miscelia- 
neous charges 1,700,000/.; and Greenwich 
Hospital, $20,000/.; making a total cx- 
penditure, exclusive of extra expendi- 
for Ireland, of 49,618,000/. If 
we add the estimated extra expenditure 


and after deducting this suin from the 
total amount of income, namely 


year, extraordinary as well as ordinary, 
of 5,260,0002. 

On the subject of the Army Estimates, 
I wish to observe, that therein it is as- 
sumed, that 200,000/. will be actually 
paid by the East India Company in the 
present year, for its proportion of the ex- 
penditure of the king’s troops in India, 
as issued by his majesty’s government in 
Europe. ‘This sum is regularly issued by 
the paymaster-general, but not repaid 
within the year by the company. It is 
carried to an account current between the 
government and the company. And what 
is to be desired is, that the company 
should replace by quarterly issues to the 


| paymaster-general, the payments made 


on account of the Indian army, in order 
to simplify the estimates of the year. I 
shall still hope, that no serious objection 


' can be made to this course of proceeding, 
_as the company do not dispute the charge 


against them on this head, and as the only 
question is in regard to the mode of bring- 
ing it to account, ‘There is also another 
subject of negotiation between his ma- 
jesty’s government, and the East India 
company, on which we have not yet been 
successful, but in which, knowing, as I 
do, the liberality and honour of that dis- 
tinguished body, 1 cannot persuade myself 
but that we shall eventually succeed ; and 
that is, Sir, to induce the Kast India com- 
pany to bear their fair proportion of the 
dead charge on the king’s army in India. 
It surely is not an unreasonable expecte- 
2B 
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tion, when the state furnishes 20,000 men 
tor their service, that the East India com- 
pany should bear a fair proportion of the | 
expense of such of the troops as are, in 
the natural course of service, peasioned 
and sent home. If this circumstance had 
not been overlooked, it must have been 
made a matter of stipulation on the re- | 
newal of the company’s charter. It is. 
not intended, however, to give this claim | 
& retrospective effect; and although his 

majesty’s government have not hitherto | 
been successful in persuading the Kast 
india company to accede to the proposi- , 
tion even as thus limited, I have no doubt | 
that a sense of justice will ultimately in- 
dace that company to contribute their 
just share, in so far as this branch of the | 
public expenditure is concerned, to the 
relief of the burdens of the state. 

And now, Sir, before I enter into the , 
measures which parliament ought to adopt, | 
in consequence of the means which, by | 
the surplus of the revenue over the ex- | 

| 
| 


penditure, are placed at its disposal, I 
feel that I should not do justice to the 
House—I feel that 1 should not do justice 
to my right hon. friend, near me, if I did 
not sincerely congratulate them on the | 
eminent financial position to which the 
country has now attained. Notwithstand- 
ing the numerous and complicated diffi- 
culties, and the severe pressure under 
which it has been labouring, not more 
than three short years have elapsed, since 
the passing of the Resolution which has 
been read by the clerk; and yet, in that 
time, my right hon. friend has accom- 
plished the labour to which hewas pledged 
by that Resolution. He has secured for 
the country, a clear, undisputed, available 
surplus revenue of 5,000,000/. The prin- 
ciple of finance, which my right hon. 
friend, in concert with my noble friend at 
the head of the Treasury, has pursued 
with so much zeal, and which fortunately 
met with the approbation and sanction of 
parliament, has been crowned with com- 


plete success; and my right hon. friend | 


has, now that we are returned to a state 
of peace, the proud satisfaction, after car- 
rying the finances of the country with 
triumph through a war attended with a 
more heavy and complicated expense 
than any in which we were ever before 
engaged, not only to have equalized the 
revenue with the expenditure, but to have 
enabled parliament to realise a solid sys- 
tem of public credit, founded on the basis 
ef a large surplus income; thus placing 
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in the hands of this House a most power- 
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ful instrument, if wisely and properly 


used, for rapidly promoting the regenera- 
tion of the public prosperity. 

And this brings me, Sir, to the policy 
of the hon. and learned gentleman oppo- 
site, as contrasted with the policy of his 
majesty’s government. The question for 
you to decide is, will the interests of the 
country be best consulted by sweeping 
away all this surplus revenue which you 
have been at so much pains, and have 
bestowed so much labour, to create; and 
by giving it at once to the people, under 
all the hazards of such an act, even to the 
regular payment of the dividends to the 
public creditor; under all the inevitable 
depression of public and of private credit ; 


| under the danger, or indeed the certainty, 
| of suddenly impairing the resources of 


the country, public and private; for the 
purpose of affording what, in point of fact, 
would, after all, be a very limited relief to 
those who are now undergoing a tempo- 
rary distress? Will you, for purposes so 
inadequate, and at the risk of evils so in- 
calculably great, abandon at once, as the 
hon. and learned gentleman recommends 
you to do, all the great principles on 
which you have hitherto sustained both 
public and private credit? Or, will you 
not rather, standing on the firm vantage 
ground which you have created for your- 
selves, determine to consult the true in- 
terests and permanent prosperity of the 
nation om of no part of it more than of 
those who are at present suffering), by re- 
solutely maintaining your long established 
principles of public faith, and of public 
credit? 

It must be in the recollection of the 
House, that from the first moment at 
which my right hon. friend, after the re- 
turn of peace, opened the view on which 
his majesty’s government were desirous 
of acting, with respect to the finances of 
the country, their object has invariably 
been to sustain and improve the public 
credit, in such a manner as might enable 
them eventually to relieve the country 
from a very considerable part of its pres- 
sure, by diminishing the high interest on 
a large portion of the public debt. To 
that subject I wish now to advert. Inthe 
first place, the House are aware, that the 
capital of that part of the national debt 
which bears an interest of five per cent, is 
not less than 155,000,000/.; and that the 
capital of that part of the national debt, 
which bears an interest of four per cent, 
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is not less than 75,000,000/. ‘The interest 
of the former is 7,750,000/.; that of the 
latter $,000,000/.; making together an 
annual charge of 10,750,000/. ‘The object 
which his majesty’s ministers have conti- 
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long, if we are resolute in maintaining the 
public credit, before we may hope to see 


the funds at such a price, as may enable 
_us to reduce the interest upon the whole 
| of the great mass both of the five aad the 


nually had in view, has been to reduce | 


that high rate of interest. 
their attention lias been anxiously di- 
rected ; and I now call upon the House to 
consider what relief such reduction will 
afford ; what effect it is likely to have on 


To that object , 


four per cents. 
To judge of the utmost extent of re- 


| source that may be derived trom the con- 


version of this part of the public debt into 


funds bearing a lower interest, we may 
| suppose, although the operation cannot 


the immediate resources of the country ;_ 


and what are the eventual results which 
may fairly be expected from the adoption 
of such a system of financial policy. 

If we steadily adhere to the Resolution 
to which we stand pledged, a considerable 
reduction will annually take place in the 
amount of our debt, sustaining in every 
way the public credit of the country, ac- 
celerating the rise of the funds, and, in 
consequence, the lowering of the interest 
of money, thereby affording a substantial 
relief to every class in the community ; 
the final advantage of which wiil be most 
extensive and important. Instead cf 
breaking down public credit, and losing 
all the advantages thence to be derived, 


reduced 


be otherwise than progressive, the whole 
into a three per cent stock. 
Taking the estimate upon this scale, a 
clear saving of 3,700,000/. of annual re- 
venue would be effected. Such is the 
financial prosperity that will result from 
the principle of maintaining instead of 
abandoning, public credit, In the one 
case, we shall be enabled to reduce our 


expenditure in this single instance, to the 


cents. 


we sliall maintain public credit, and be | 
_and learned gentleman, should be resort- 


enabled in the management of our 


finances, to avail ourselves of ail the fa- | 
vourable occurrences growing out of such | 


an improved condition of public affairs. 
By pursuing the course which I have de- 
scrided, not only shall we be enabled to 
afford a present relief to the community, 
but we may look forward to the prospect 
of progressively reducing, and that at no 
very distant day, not only the whole of 
the five but also the four per cents, possi- 
bly to a three per cent stock. Such a 
state of things cannot immediately be ex- 


amount of above three millions and a half; 
in the other, it is not too much to assert, 
that we must abandon all hope of accom- 
plishing any considerable reduction either 
of the five per cents, or of the four per 
Such a result, in truth, must be 
utterly hopeless, if a system, so detr.- 
mental to public credit as that of the hon. 


ed to. 
I am convinced, therefore, that when I 


| say the sum of 3,700,000/. will be thus 
_ saved to the public from the reduction cf 
interest, I am stating only the smallest 


credit ; 


item of the advantages which the country 
will enjoy from the support of public 
for in my conscience I be- 
lieve, that the eflect on the general in- 
terests throughout the empire, will be 


/much more extensive and important, 
even than the effect produced by so large 


pected, but the House will recollect, that | 


it was only six years after Mr. Pitt first 


established a sinking fund of a million | 
| have had the manliness to face all the dit- 


(which bore a much less proportion to the 
then debt, than that which the House, if 
they persevere in the system I recom- 
mend, will maintain), when on the basis 
of that security to public credit, the three 
per cents from being as low as 58, rose to 
97 and a fraction. If the public credit, 
therefore, shouid be sustained as his ma- 
jesty’s government propose to sustain it, 
a shorter period may be required with the 
operation of a sinking fund of 5,000,0001., 
instead of 1,000,000/., to place us in a 
situation of similar advantage. Atpresent, 
the three per cents are at 78; the inter- 
val, therefore in ail probability will not be 


a reduction of the interest on the national 
debt. 
I conjure the House, therefore, as they 


ficulties hitherto opposed to them —as 


their sense of moral duty bas induced 


| public credit. 


them, in spite of every obstacle, to re-es- 
tablish the true standard of our currency ; 
from which, I trust, no situation of things 
will ever tempt us to depart—I conjure 
them to be no less firm and resolute in es- 
tablishing the standard of our public cre- 
dit. In doing so, they will confirm tle 
public prosperity; for, as sure as the needic 
is true to the pole, so sure is it that the 
general prosperity of the country depends 
substantially on the maintenance of her 
Standing on the strength 


q 
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of the system which has been created— 
standing on the authority of the resolu- 
tion to which parliament came in 1819, 
that “to afford to the country a prospeet 
of future relief from a part of its present 
burthens, it was absolutely necessary, that 
there should be a clear surplus of the in- 
come of the country beyond its expendi- 
ture of not less than 5,000,000/.”—I have 
now to communicate to the House, that it 
is the intention of his majesty’s govern- 
ment, without loss of time, to enter into 
a negotiation for the reduction of the 
higher rates of interest payable to the 


public creditor. Iam confident, that this | 


operation will be effected with perfect fa- 
cility, so soon as parliament shall have 
shewn itself firm to its purpose ; and when 
the country shall, through a conviction of 
this determination, be relieved from the 
gloomy apprehensions resulting from the 
hon. and learned gentleman’s menaces, 
and from those hints of some frightful, 
but obscure, “necessity,” which is to 
over-rule all our deliberations on this sub- 
ject. ‘* Necessity,” Sir, “is the tyrant’s 
plea;” and [look at it with equal alarm 


and jealousy, when it peeps from under | 


the gown of a professional man, as when 
it comes from the mouth of a conqueror, 
or a despot; for, in either case, it threat- 
ens destruction to the first principles of 
justice, morality, and law. It is evident, 
that the word “necessity,” as used by 
the hon. and learned gentleman—and I 
have not chosen to put so strong a con- 
struction upon the term, as my friends 
around me think I should have been war- 
ranted in doing, because I do not think it 


for the public interest to give to itsuch an | 


alarming construction—it is evident, that 
the word “ necessity,” used in the ob- 
secure and ominous manner in which the 
hon. and learned gentleman used it, is cal- 
culated to excite apprehension in every 
loyal and virtuous mind, and to blight the 
great sources of our prosperity and power ; 


unless parliament shall, at the very outset, | 
boldly oppose the hon. and learned gen- | 


tleman’s projects, and uphold, with a 
strong hand, the principles to which they 
have been indebted for the maintenance 
of the national character, and of the public 
interests and honor. 

In looking at what may be the immedi- 
ate relief to the country from a reduction 
of the five per cents, I shall take the four 
per cents at the price at which they were 
a day or two ago when I made my calcu- 
lation, namely 97. It is intended, in the 
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first instance, to convert the five per cent 

into a four per cent stock, The House 
will see that as the three per cents bear in 
the market a higher relative price than the 
three and a half per cents, and as the three 
and a half per cents also bear a higher 
relative price than the four per cents, a 
larger immediate saving might be obtained 
from the reduction of the five into a three 
per cent fund, than will be obtained by its 
reduction into a four per cent fond; but 
this would not be sufficient to compensate 
for the loss of the saving which will here- 
‘after arise from the reduction of the four 
per cent stock into a three per cent stock. 
when the price of the funds may render 
such a measure desirable. As an opera- 
tion of policy, therefore, and of ultimate 
profit, it is much more expedient that the 
| five per cents should, in the first instance, 
_be reduced to a four per cent fund, by 

which only a smal] addition will be made 

to the capital of the debt; and in the 
| course of a few years the country may ex- 
| pect an additional saving to arise out of a 
reduction of the four per cents. 

Taking, therefore, the market price of 
the four per cents at 97, the conversion 
of the 155,000,000/. of five per cent into 
four per cent stock, will effect an imme- 
| diate saving of 1,420,0600/. It may be a 
little more or a little less, according to 
the bonus to be given to the holders, and 
to the fluctuations of the market at the 
time; but the calculation is sufficiently 
accurate for all purposes of reasoning 
upon its effect. I assume, therefore, that 
after having applied the 5,000,000/. sur- 
plus in liquidation of debt, which parlia- 
ment, by its resolution of 1819, declared 
to be absolutely necessary for the main- 
tenance of public credit, we may, in the 
' course of the present year, effect, by the 
: reduction of the five per cent to the four 
per cent stock, a further clear annual 

saving of 1,400,000/. It is then for par- 
_liament to determine what, under the 
present circumstances of the country, 
shall be the application of that sum. 
| When Parliament declared by its resolu- 
| tion, that a sinking fund of 5,000,000/. 
was indispensable, it reserved to itself to 
decide at a future period, whether any 
excess of the fund above that sum should 
be applied, at compound interest or other- 
wise, to accelerate the reduction of our 
debt,—to alleviate the public burthens by 
a diminution of taxation—or partly to 
the one, and partly to the other of these 
objects. Under the present circumstances 
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of the country, I have no hesitation in 
saying, that, taking into consideration | 
the pressure of the existing distress, I. 
think we ought, at the present moment, | 
to devote this sum uf 1,400,000/. to the | 
reduction of taxation, rather than direct 
it to the augmentation of the sinking fund, - 
or divide it between these two objects ; 
were it for no other purpose than to show. 
the anxious desire of parliament to do 
what it can in the way of relief—and to 
prove its sympathy in the distresses of 
the country. | 
The question now is, assuming that the | 
conversion of the five per cents into four | 
per cents will place a saving of interest | 
to the amount of 1,400,000/. at the dis- 
posal of parliament; and assuming that: 
the House shall consider it most advisable 
to apply this sum to the remission of tax- 
ation (which they are fortunately en- 
abled to do without any violation of their 
system ), in what way can parliament effect 
that object, so as, under all the circum- 
stances of the case, to afford the greatest 
relief to the existing distress? Perhaps, 
if this were simply a question of dry 
financial policy, and that we were merely 


to inquire as to the tax the remission of | 
which could most rapidly be brought to 


bear in effecting the projected aid, I should | 
have had some hesitation in fixing on that | 
which I am about to mention to the 

House. but, after the most anxious and | 
mature deliberation on the part of his 
majesty’s government, it appears to them, 
that as malt is the article cn which par- | 
liament last felt the necessity of imposing 
a tax—as that tax is one respecting 
which great anxiety seems to exist, as 
the repeal of a portion of the malt tax 
has been pointed out (whether on solid | 
principles or not, I will not stay to con- 
sider) as the surest means of affording re- | 
lief to the agricultural interest; and as 
such a measure appears to be the best 
pledge parliament can give of its inclina- 
tion to grant relief whenever it possesses 


the power to do so—it is the intention | 


of my right hon. friend, when the annual 
malt duty comes under the consideration 
of the House, to move to strike out the 
word * Malt;” the effect of which will 
be, to take off the duty of one shilling a 
bushel, or eight shillings a quarter; and 
thereby to relieve the country from the 
payment of between 1,400,000/. and 
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1,500,000/. per annum. 


Sir, I should deeply lament if this relief | 
were aflorded by injuring the integrity of | 
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the system, so essential to the public 
safety and welfare, or by trenching on 
those funds which are indispensable for 
the support of that system. But that is 
not the case ; and I have the satisfaction 
to add, that my right hon. friend will be 
able to suggest ways and means for the 
repayment of the duty advanced on the 
stock in hand ; without affecting the ge- 
neral principle on which we have hitherto 
acted, and on which I trust we shall con- 
tinue to act. 

It is usual on occasions like this, to 
look forward a little to the probable ope- 
ration of any measure beyond the present 
year; and perhaps I may be allowed to 
enter into such an anticipation. At the 
same time, I feel that although in what I 
have already stated, as to the present 
year, I am borne out by actual accounts, 
what I am about to state of the probable 
results in succeeding years, must be in 
some degree conjectural. I hope, there- 
fore, in a matter necessarily involving so 
much uncertainty, the House will receive 
what I am about to state with indulgence. 
I certainly do contemplate, consistently 
with the integrity of that system which I 
hope parliament will determine on no ac- 
count to impair, a possible additional re- 
mission of taxes in the next session of 
not Jess than another million sterling—of 
course reserving, if such remission should 
be decided on, until that period shall ar- 


rive, the consideration of the best way in 
which it can be made.—I hope the House 


will forgive me if 1 venture to travel one 


step iwither, and endeavour to present to 
a slight sketch of what appears likely 
to be our progress, in the six years fol- 


lowing the next year; always presuming 
that the House will not destroy the system 
which they have themselves established 
for the support of the public prosperity, 
before it bas had sufficient scope for the 


attainment of its object. 


The million to be remitted next year 


may be expected to arise in the following 


manner :—Greenwich hospital, 320,0002. ; 
extra charge for Ireland, $50,000/.; arrear 
to Bank, 200,000/.; interest of five mil- 
lions sinking fund, 180,000/.; diminution 
of dead expense, 80,000/. ;—1,130,000/. 
I will not delay the House, by entering 
into the details of the subject, although 
I have the materials before me, which 
show the probability that there will be 
the means of giving a further relief, in 
the year after the next, of 660,000/. ; 
and, in the subsequent years, of about 
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510,000/. a year; if the circumstances of | 
the country should then continue to re-_ 
quire a further remission of taxes in pre- | 
ference to applying the growing produce 
of this fund to a more rapid extinction of | 
the public debt: and this, exclusive of | 
the prospect of eventually reducing the | 
four per cents. Ifwe look forward to a. 
series of six years’ perseverance in the | 
plan now proposed, of course, being aware | 
that much must depend upon the nature | 
of the events that may occur, the result | 
will be this:—an immediate relief in the 
present year of 1,400,000/. ; a probable ad- | 
ditional reliefin the nextyear of ,000,0002. ; | 
and a further sum of about 500,000/. in 
the five subsequent years ; making a total 
of above 5,000,000/., exclusive of the con- 
tingency of the reduction of the four per 
cents, which may be taken, under favour- 
able circumstances, as placing a sum of 
not less than 2,000,002, more at our dis- 
posal, which, added to the 5,000,000/. 
will give us the means of remitting 
7,000,000/. in annual taxation, if such 
disposition of the amount should be deem- 
ed by this [louse most fitting, in addition 
to the 18,000,000/. of annual taxes, which 
were repealed at the close of the war. In 
the interval, the sinking fund, continuing 
steadily to operate, will have applied 
above 30,000,000/. to the redemption of 
the public debt. 

The House will, I trust, receive with 


! 
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about 3,500,000/. would be forfeited. The 
annual produce of the sinking fund, taken 
at 180,000/. per annum, could not exis: 
when the fund itself was destroyed; nor do 
I conceive that the revenue would present 
an equal prospect of growth. 

Having thus, Sir, stated to the House, 
the general financial position of the coun- 
try, its income, expenditure, and, surplus 
resources ; and having described the mode, 
in which, according to the view of his ma- 
jesty’s government, those resources ought 
now to be administered, I think I have 
opened to the view of parliament, largely, 
the means of relieving the country, and oi 
contributing to its prosperity; not at the 
expense of justice and good faith, but, in 
a manner consonant to that proud and 
honourable British character, which it has 
always been our object to maintain. I think 
Ihaveopeneda progressivesystem of reduc- 
tion in taxation, which, combined with that 
general prosperity which the maintenance 
of public credit is calculated to ensure, 
will bring to every subject in the realm a 
relief, infinitely more copious and substan- 
tial, than could result from the destructive 
schemes, to which the hon. and learned 
gentleman would have us to resort. But, 
sir, his majesty s government feel, that they 
would not have done their duty, if they had 
confined themselves to this view, although 
by far the most important, of the position 
of the country. They teel, that they 


indulgence this statement, which of course 
cannot be expected to be strictly accurate, 
but which is sufficiently so to show the 
striking contrast between the system re- 
commended by his majesty’s government, 
and that proposed by the hon. and learned 
gentleman. I shall be perfectly prepared, 
at some future period, to explain the 
nature of the data on which the calcula- 
tions, the general results of which I have 
just communicated to the House, are 
founded. I know that the hon. and learned 
gentleman may say, that some of the ma- 
terials on which I calculate prospectively, 
are to be equally found in his system. 
This is true to a certain, but toa very 
limited extent. No doubt, the dead ex- 
pense would equally fall in whichever 
course was pursued. The charge of 
Greenwich Hospital and Ireland might 
equally be saved; but the new sources of 
relief on which I rely would be wholly ex- 
tinguished by the hon. and Icarned gentle- 
man’s suggestion. The aid to be derived 
from the reduction of the higher rates of 
interest payable on our debt, estimated at 


would not have done their duty, if they 


| had not directed their attention to consider 
' what other and collateral aids, founded on 
‘sound and solid principles of financial and 


‘political economy, might assist ian re-ani- 
mating the industry and commerce of thie 
country, in all their branches, and acccle- 
rating the march of returning prosperity. 

| And this brings into view a question, which 

‘has been most anxiously discussed and 

| dwelt upon both in and out of this House 

‘for, there is scarcely a single petition, that 
_has been presented to us, which, does not, 

in some manner or other, allude to that 
question, and which does not attribute tlic 

embarrasments of the country to some- 
thing connected with the state of the cir- 
culation. 

On this subject, I entirely concur with 
the hon. baronet opposite, the member for 
Westminster, in entering a solemn and un- 
qualified protest against shaking, in the 
slightest degree, that sound system of cur- 


‘parliament and so much to the honour o: 


the moral character of the country, bas 


rency, which, so much to the honour oi 
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been re-estabished and consecrated by 
the bill which was brought in by my right 
hon. friend near me (Mr. Peel). Fer al- 


though, when that measure was under dis- | 


cussion, I may have had shades of difference 


of opinion withrespect to the precise period — 


at which the resumption of cash payments 
might most advantageously have been 


made to take place, no man could be more | 


fully persuaded than myself, that the mea- 


sure was in itself most necessary and salu- | 


tary; and, having happily arrived at its 


accomplishment, no man can feel a stron- | 


ger determination than I do that it shall 
never be disturbed. I, therefore, most 


solemnly declare, that if any thing I am | 
going to propose could be justly considered | 
as indicating any disposition to lay a sacri- | 
Jegious hand on that measure, I would be | 
the last man in this House to stand up and | 
But, Sir, his | 


make such a proposition. 
majesty’s government do conceive that, 
consistently with the preservation of the 
present standard of our currency, much 
relief might arise to all the industrious 
classes of the community, and considerable 
facility might be afforded to all money 


operations, and to none more than those | 
in which the landed interest are engaged | 


by somewhat increasing the floating debt 
of the country. 
clination on the part of his majesty’s go- 
vernment to derive any convenience from 
this proposition, as a government. The 


House know that it is of no importance | 


to my right hon, friend, whether he borrow 
the sum required to complete the supplies 


of the year from the sinking fund, or take | 
4,000,0002. from the Bank of England, on | 
Exchequer bills, and the remainder from , 
The directors of the | 


the sinking fund. 
Bank, understanding that government were 


about to state to parliament that it consi-— 
dered such a measure advisable, as one of 
the means of relieving the distress of the | 


country, have consented to advance a sum, 
not exceeding 4,000,000/, on Exchequer 


bills, bearing an interest of three per cent ; | 


stipulating, at the same time, that that ad- 
vance shall be repaid by instalments at 
short notices, so that the Bank can at once, 
if necessary, command its funds, and be as 
ready to meet any demands upon them as 
if this advance had never been made. 

Sir, it is no reproach to the Bank of 
England, when making their preparations 
for a return to cash payments, that they 
acted on a principle of extreme precaution 
in reducing their advances to government 
more perhaps than, as it now appears, was 
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I beg to disclaim all in- | 
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' absolutely necessary. It ought to be re- 
collected, that the Bank was, on that oc- 
_casion, called upon to execute a measure 
of great difficulty. Even the practicability 
of that measure was by many persons 
questioned. It was supposed by some that 
the habits of the country were not so far 
reconciled to the use of a paper circulation 
as to preclude the possibility that a demand 
might be made for gold, to an extent which 
it would not be easy to answer. Under 
' such circumstances, the Bank felt that a 
heavy responsibility rested on them; and 
when they were asked, what amount of 
' their advances to his majesty’s government 
they wished to be repaid as a preparation 
for their return to cash payments, they, re- 
quired the re-payment of 10,000,000/. 
Undoubtedly, his majesty’s government 
thought the Bank, on that occasion, had 
pushed the principle of precaution further 
than was necessary ; but they considered 
that those on whom the responsibility was 
imposed ought to be allowed to follow the 
dictates of their own judgment, and that 
they owed it to the Bank, about to engage 
in so arduous a task as the restoration of 
the ancient metallic standard, to afford 
them every means of placing themselves 
in a situation of complete security. It is 
no reproach to the Bank, now to say, when 
the exchanges have attained their present 
level, and when the great measure from 
which so much danger was apprehended 
of returning to a metallic standard has 
' been executed without convulsion, that 
the precautions which they thought it pru- 
dent and right to adopt, were taken on 
the safe side. The disposition which the 
country has since manifested to continue 
the use of a paper currency, arising, no 
doubt, from the manner in which public 
credit has been maintained, has clearly 
proved, that so far from being inclined to 
return generally to the use of gold in their 
| dealings, the people shew a decisive pre- 
| ference for bank notes ; for, when gold is 
| sentinto the country, itsinvariable tendency 
is, to return. 
| Here, Sir, is a new state of things, in 
| which, the best of all guides, experience, 
_ justifies his majesty’s government and the 
| Bank in thinking, that some addition may 
| be advantageously made to the unfunded 
| debt ; and therefore the Bank, as I have 
already stated, have agreed, on the secu- 
rity of Exchequer bills, bearing an interest 
of three per cent, repayable, if called for, 
by instalments, and at short notices, to 
| placeat thedisposalof parliament4,000,000/. 
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for the purpose of assisting in the | 
relicf of the present agricultural distress. | 
« But “ how,” it may be asked, ‘ is the 
loan thus advanced, “to have that effect ?”’ 
Without going into abstruse views on the 
subject—without inquiring into the mea- 
sures which were adopted to meet the ap- 
prehended demand for gold—without 
diving into the secrets of the Bank—I 
may observe, that any one, looking even 
at the surface of things, may see, that 
there has been, and that there is such 

an abundance of gold pouring in upon | 
us, in the present state of the exchan-. 
ges, as may render such an operation, 

in aid of the circulation, free from all dan- 

ger. Should the internal circulation of 

this country not require the whole of this | 
supply, and should a portion of the gold, 
now to be thrown into circulation by the 
Bank, find its way into the general circu- 
Jation of Europe, no inconvenience, but 
the reverse, is likely to result from such a 
circumstance. The demand for gold, in 
most of the states of Europe, arising from 
the policy being pursued in those countries 
as in our own, of bringing back their cir- 
culation to a currency more or less me- 
tallic, must have had a tendency genera!ly | 
to raise the price of gold, and, consequently 
the standard of value; for inasmuch as the 
pressure of returning to the use of the 
standard must be aggravated, from such 
undue elevation of the price of gold—the 
restoration of any portion of it to the ge- 
neral circulation, must have a proportion- 
ably salutary effect. So far from any pres- 
sure, therefore, being to be feared from 
this increase of our unfunded debt, I con- 
tend, that the effect would be very salu- | 
tary. Even if the whole 4,000,000/. were | 
to find its way into general circulation | 
through the supplies of the year, there 

would be a double and highly beneficial | 
effect : first, the circulation of the country | 
would be thereby fed, and the credit of | 
the country would be rendered the more 
available to the degree which the existing 
standard would justify, for it must be re- 
collected, that the whole of the operation 
would still be conducted under the control 
and safeguard of the gold standard; and, | 
secondly, the price of the funds would be | 
raised, and all the money transactions of | 
the country facilitated; including those in 

which his majesty’s government are about 

to engage, with a view to the reduction of 
the five per cents.—I do not mean to say, 

that the public funds could, or ought to | 
be raised beyond the general standard | 


value of capital, as employed in the various 
other modes to which it can be applied, 
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but this aid to the circulation could not 
fail to give them that tendency to rise, 


which, influencing favourably all other 
money transactions, must open to the lan- 


| ded interest the prospect of effective relict, 
in the reduction of the interest now paya- 


ble on mortgages ; whilst it would enable 


both the merchant and the manufacturer 


to carry on their business upon cheaper 
rates of discount, 

I have hitherto argued this loan from 
the Bank as constituting an effective re- 
lief in itself, were it simply thrown into 
circulation through the supplies of the 
year: but there is a further question for 
parliament to consider; and that is, 


whether this fand of 4,000,000/., or any 


part of it, could possibly receive a direc- 
tion more consonant to the effectual relief 
of the interests which suffer, were it ad- 
vanced to them under any suitable re- 
gulation, in the way of loan? The hon, 


-and learned gentleman, in his view ot 


the state of public affairs, Jaid down the 
broad proposition, that nothing could 
relieve the country but the reduction of 
taxation; and, in his extreme anxiety 
that nothing should be attempted but the 
repe:l of taxes he protested against 
affording relief to the agricultural classes 
by means of aloan; declaring that such 
a preposition was wholly inconsistent 
with the first principles of political 
economy. I agree with the hon. and 
learned member that, generally speaking, 
a loan from government to the subject, 


enable him to carry on his private 


transactions, is not consistent with those 
sound principles which ought to regulate 
the proceedings of any state ; and I admit, 
that whenever it does take place, it must 
be considered as the exception, and not 
as the rule: but I am not so absolutely 
devoted to the exclusive maintenance of 


_ general principles, as not to perceive that, 


in some instances, and under the sanction 
of adequate causes, they may be advan- 
tageously relaxed. 

If his majesty’s government, at a former 
period of distress, found it expedient to 
assist the manufacturing and commercial 
interests of the country by a loan of 
5,000,000. in Exchequer bills, I am at a 
loss to perceive what should deter us from 
rendering similar aid to the agricultural 
interest; if we could see our way to tle 
equitable and useful application of such a 
loan, and obtain, at the same time, 
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adequate securities for all funds advanced, | duce prematurely to a glutted and dis- 
and for interest upon the same, without | advantageous market. That necessity 
which I could never give my sanction to | forms, indeed, one of the most distressing 
the measure. But when I look at the | characters of the pressure under which the 
question in this point of view, I cannot agriculturist now labours. For although 
but see, and it must be equally obvious to the landed proprietors have, in most cases, 
the House, how immediately the parallel diminished their rents, and shewn every 
between the manufacturing and commer- | desire to consult the interests of their 
cial interests, and the landed interest, ! tenants in the mode of receiving them; 
fails, In the case of the relief granted | yet that very circumstance, and the ob- 
to the manufacturing and commercial in- | ligation they are under of regularly paying 
terests, there was great tangible property ; the interest of the charges on their estates, 
to be pledged, existing in comparatively | compels them to msist more peremptorily 
few hands, which the commissioners, who on the regular payment of those reduced 
were appointed to carry that measure into rents by their tenants, than they would 
effect, could, in most cases, hold in de- | otherwise do; the consequence of which 
posit till the advances were repaid. It | is, that the farmer is obliged to take his 
is quite different with the agricultural in- | produce to market, and to sell it at a 
terest, composed as it is of the landed , time when the market is broken down by 
proprietors and the cultivators. With;the immense quantity thrown upon it 
respect to the former of these two, the | from all quarters. In corroboration of 
course which first presented itself for | this statement, I need only mention the 
consideration, was, to advance money on j fact, that the corn brought to the prin- 
the security of mortgages on the lind.; cipal markets in the kingdom, and 
But there is every reason to hope and | especially to the London market, in the 
believe that the state of the maney-market | early part of the present year, has been 
is at present such, that no serious difficulty | nearly double in amount of what was ever 
will be experienced in obtaining money | before brought within a similar period. 
on mortgage, by those who have good | It has been suggested, therefore, that any 
substantial landed security to offer. Now, | plan which might enable the tenant to 


if government were to adopt the plan of | gain time—which mig't at once dis- 
advancing money on mortgage at a re- | tribute the supply more equally over the 
duced rate of interest, the effect of such a | year, so as to render the prices more 


proceeding must be, either to favour par- | uniform and steady, and save the farmer 
ticular proprietors, or, if the limits of the | from the necessity of submitting in his 
fund were not an obstacle to convert, too | sales to such ruinous sacrifices, would be 
generally, mortgages in the hands of) desirable; and the possibility has been 
private individuals into government | contemplated of lending money on the 
mortgages. I go along, therefore, with} produce of land, that produce being 
the hon. and learned gentleman in ad- | warehoused. But, after mature considera- 
mitting, that any advance of moncy tothe | tion of the difficulties attendant upon the 
landed proprietor in the shape of a loan) the execution of sucha loan, his majesty’s 
would be attended with much inconve-| government are not prepared to recom- 
nience, if not with insuperable difficulties. | mend its adoption, although 1 may have 
The difficulty of assisting the individual | occasion, when I come to speak of the 
cultivators of the land would be found Corn laws, to advert toa measure of a 
equally insurmountable. Any such at-, more limited nature, and of a somewhat 
tempt must necessarily involve so great a similar tendency. 

multiplicity and complexity of transac-; I liave opened to the House all tuese 
tions, that the execution of it would bee; various views which have been succes- 
come impracticable ; and I should here | sively entertained by his majesty’s minis- 
observe, that in both the above cases, | ters on this subject, feeling as I do that 
private property would be brought in a we should not have performed our duty if 
very objectionable degree under the pro- we had not thoroughly investigated every 
cess of the Crown. It undoubtedly has’ proposition by which it might be prac 

been under the consideration of his ma- | ticable to relieve the existing distress of 
jesty’s government, whether it might not! the country. But, although his majesty’s 
be practicable, in some degree, to re-| government do not think it a‘visable to 
lieve the farmer from the ruinous neces-| propose the adoption of any of the sug- 
sity of being compelled to bring his pro- | gestions which I have hitherto described ; 
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though we do not recommend the advance 
of a loan to the landed proprietor on the 
security of his land, or to the cultivator 
on the security of his produce, there is 
another, and a more limited measure, 
which his majesty’s government conceive 
might prove materially beneficial to the 
country, and especially to those parts of 
it which are sustaining the greatest local 
pressure. However difficult, if not im- | 
practicable, it may be for the state to | 
deal with the proprietors and the culti-| 
vators of land in their individual character, | 
either by taking the land of the one, or | 
| 

| 

| 


the corn of the other, as a security ; yet, 
if limited advances, to be repaid by in- 
stalments within a reasonable time, can | 
be made to parishes, in those parts of the 
country suffering under the greatest de- 
gree of local distress, on the security, 
and in aid of the parochial rates, such | 
advances, made to those parishes in their | 
corporate character, and to be used solely 
for corporate purposes, may carry relief 
home to the distressed, without being | 
justly liable to the objections on the score | 
of impracticability or of favour to pro- | 
prietors, which offer themselves against 
the other plans to which I have adverted. | 
His majesty’s government are disposed | 
therefore, out of the 4,000,000/. to be’ 
advanced by the Bank of England, to. 
lend, in the manner I have just described, | 
a large proportion of the sum so borrowed, | 
or even the whole of it, if it should ap- | 
pear upon further investigation, that by | 
so doing considerable relief may be at- 
forded to the distressed districts ; and, in| 
pursuance of this disposition, my right | 
hon. friend near me_ will be prepared, on | 
a future night, to submit to the House a | 
proposition for authorising and enabling | 
commissioners, upon the application of 
any parish assembled in vestry, to make 
advances on the credit of their rates; 
such advances to be repaid by instalments, | 
in the course of four or five years; and 
not, in any case, to exceed in amount 
that of one year’s assessment. Sir, I am | 
uite aware of the difficulties that lie in | 
the way evenof this measure. I am quite | 
aware that no remedy totally free trom 
objection can be proposed on the occasion. 
Inconvenience may arise from the incom- 
ing and out-going of tenants. Some 
parties may be bound by acts to which 
they have not consented ; and other parties 
may cease to be bound by acts to which 
they have consented. But itis obvious, 
that as the application for these advances 
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must proceed in every instance from the 
parishes themselves, assembled in vestry, 
the advances will not be applied for where 
the advantages do not outweigh such 
minor objections; besides, I have no 
doubt but that such arrangements may be 
made, as will, in a great degree at least, 
obviate the difficulties which suggest them- 
selves to the measure at first sight. The 
immediate eflect of this plan, in affording 
relief, will be obviously that of enabling 
the parishes to forbear during the year of 
immediate pressure, from levying rates ; 
a forbearance which must materially aid 
all the contributors to those rates, or, in 
other words, all the cultivators of the 
soil, and thereby carry relief to every 
farmer’s door, in the parishes that require 
such an aid. Sir, I do not wish at present 
to go into any further developement of 
the details of this plan. I fairly own, on 
the part of his majesty’s government, that 
if we could see our way to any just and 
prudent measure, which would give us 
the means of applying any part of the 
4,000,000/. to be advanced by the Bank, 
to the direct relief of the landed interest, 
without involving ourselves or the country 
in difficulties, we should prefer it; and 
for this reason, that we feel we owe it to 
that interest to make as earnest an effort 
for their immediate relief, as we did for 
that of the manufacturing and commercial 
interests, when they were in a condition 
of similar distress: but still the nature 
and character of the landed interest differ 
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so essentially from those of the manu-- 


facturing and commercial interests that 
his majesty’s government, aiter the fullest 
deliberation, have not hitherto felt them- 
selves enabled to propose any other mea- 
sure than that which I have now opened 
to the House. 

Sir, Iam happy to state that there is 
only one other branch of the imporiant 
subject under our consideration, to which 
it is necessary for me to call the attention 
of the House: but I should think that his 
majesty’s government had taken a very 
imperfect and unsatisfactory view of the 
agricultural interests of the country, if 
we had omitted to apply cur minds to the 
important and extensive subject of the 
corn laws; especially after the inquiry of 
last year and the minute and valuable in- 
formation on that great question, furnished 
by the investigation cf the committee ap- 
pointed for that purpose. I certainly did 
fairly avow, in the tace of parliament and 
of the country, when the question was 
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agitated last year, and when the hon. 
member for suffolk moved for the appoint- 
ment of an agricultural committee, that 
although I would not oppose the appoint- 
ment of that committee, but on the con- 
trary, would attend it closely, and use 
my utmost endeavours to assist in arriving 
at some beneficial result (a pledge which 
I trust I fully redeemed), yet I did not 
see my way to any particular remedy, 
with sufficient clearness to justify me in 
becoming, in my own person, the author 
of such a proceeding. I did not, on 
that occasion, wish to inspire a hope 
which I did not feel. I had the less dis- 
goeee to put myself forward, because 

thought that the evils complained of 
were not only exaggerated, but that no- 
tions of possible relief were abroad, found- 
ed on no sound and solid view of the 
question, but departing from all those 
general principles, which ought ever to 
be kept in view by the legislature ; no- 
tions, tending to hurry the public mind 
into the adoption of proceedings, which 
I knew could terminate no otherwise than 
in delusion and disappointment. The 
labours of the agricultural committee, if 
they have accomplished no other object, 
have certainly had a most important and 


salutary effect on the public mind, by 
leading it to take more just and tempe- 


rate views. I believe that the period of 
delusion has now, in a great measure, 
passed by. I believe that sounder doc- 
trines than those which were last year 
promulgated, have become gencrally 
prevalent ; and that the moment has ar- 
rived, when, by the removal of many pre- 
judices, the two great classes which have 
so long been taught to imagine themselves 
opposed to each other, but the interests 
of which, well understood, I have always 
been convinced were the same—I mean 
the landed and manufacturing classes of 
the community—will fisd it for their in- 
terest to acquiesce in the same policy 
with regard to the laws which are to re- 
gulate the trade in corn. TI believe, that 
it would be as bad policy for the farmer to 
inflict high prices for his produce on the 
manufacturer, if he could do so, as it 
would be for the manufacturer to break 
down and contract the means of the 
farmer. who is his best customer. It has 
been with this conviction on my mind, 
that I have always contemplated those 
two great classes of the community. I 
have always considered them as having 
but one and the same interest ; and that 
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the only difficulty was, to satisfy them 
as to the point, where the welfare of both 
became completely and intimately blended. 

While I offer these remarks to the House 
I cannot but congratulate them on the 
change of sentiment which appears to have 
taken place since we last met. It seems 
to me to bea most auspicious circumstance 
that the tone of the public mind has im- 
proved so greatly on this question: that 
the prejudices and exaggerations which 
formerly existed with respect to it, have 
subsided, and that we may now look to 
the adoption of more calm and solid opin- 
ions, as to the future course which it may 
be desirable for the public good to pursue. 
In what I have to suggest so the House 
on the subject, I must begin by fairly 
avowing, that on the very face of it, no- 
thing we can do can have an immediate 
operation advantageous to the farmer. It 
is evident, that no part of the difficulties 
under which the farmer at present labours, 
arises from a want of protection against 
the foreign grower of corn; for, the home 
cultivator is already, and has been since 
February 1819, in possession of a monopo- 
ly of the home market. He is protected 
against the importation of foreign corn up 


| to eighty shillings a quarter; while the 


existing market price is only fifty shillings. 
Of course, therefore, nothing that we can 
do can operate immediate relief. But his 
majesty’s government certainly feel, after 
the report which has been laid on the ta- 
ble, and after the most mature deliberation 
on all the difficulties of the subject, that 
we should fail in our duty, if we did not 
propose the revival of the agricultural com- 
mittee, for the purpose of enabling it to 
re-consider, and by some practical mea- 
sure, to correct the admitted defects of 
the existing corn laws. I have already 
declared, that I did not expect any imme- 
diate relief to the farmer, irom any modi- 
fication of the existing law. The change 
might, however allay in the public mind 
somewhat of that anxicty and alarm, which, 
not unnaturally, presses upon it, with res- 
pect to the possible effects of a future 


| opening of our ports, as the law now stands 


tothe import of foreign corn. What 1 
wish is, to interpose a security against 
those inconveniences and dangers, the 
possibility. of the occurrence of which, 
is admitted on all hands. J certainly 
think, that after the views which have been 
opened by the committee, and after the 
admissions of all parties in condemning the 
law as it now stands, it is desirable that 
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that Jaw should be reconsidered, for the 
purpose of examining into its defects, and 
in order to see if it be not possible to de- 
vise some modification that would guard 
against those injurious consequences, 
which, though not felt now, may be ex- 
perienced at some future period. I feel 
the importance of this subject so sensibly, 
that, however anxious I am to save the 
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it exceed, by only a single penny, the 
protecting price of eighty shillings a quar- 
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_ ter, the effect would be to open our ports 


| 


| 
time of the House, I cannot abstain from | 


imaking a few observations upon it, I 
have already stated that L think “ some 
modification of the existing law” desirable, 
ond [use that expression, because | am 


not dispose od, at this moment, to open for | 


discussion, the abstract principles on which 
the corn laws are founded—principles, on 
which the most opposite opinions are en- 


to the whole supply of the world for three 
months. It is true there isa clause which 
excludes all grain imported from countries 
between the Eyder and Bidassoa after the 
first six weeks of the quarter, if the aver- 
age price in these six weeks fall again be- 
low eighty shillings; but whilst this ex- 
ception admits the evil, it provides no ade- 
quate remedy. The proximity of these 
countries will enable them to pour forth 


_ all their surplus corn in the first six weeks ; 


whilst the introduction of the whole supply 
from the rest of Europe, and from Ame- 


rica, exclusive of what is lodged in the 


tertained ; some persons arguing in favour | 


of a free trade in corn, while others are 
disposed to claim for the English farmer, 
an exclusive monopoly in his own market. 
I wish, therefore, to take the existing law 
as the basis of our proceedings ; and. with 
all due regard to the various interests 
which ought to be considered, to enidea- 
vour to devise some modification therecf, 
which may sufficient!y guard against the 


occurrence of the evils to be apprehended | 


in its present form. 
are of such an extent and magnitude, 
iam convinced parliament will not hesi- 
tate to take them into its most serious con- 
sideration. ‘The first is, the obvious dan- 


ger and mischief that might result trom | 


Two of those evils | 
that | 


the sudden transition from complete and 


exclusive monopoly by the farmer, to un- 
qualified and unlimited foreign supply ; a 
transition to which, the smallest possible 
sum, establishing the average of cighty 
shillings, may at once expose us ; and du- 
ring which, such a quantity of foreign corn 


might be suddenly poured into the country | 


that it is frightful to contemplate the pro- 
bable consequences, As the law now 
stands, so many accidental circumstances 
may afiect the averages on which the 
quarterly returns are founded, that it is 
impossible they can always fairly represent 


the state of the corn market; and it is | 


therefore of great importance to revise and 
modify the system by which they are at 
present regulated. On this point 1 beg 
to put a case. I will suppose, that the 
average, taken quarterly, exceeds, by the 
merest trifle, the maximum price (and I 
repeat, that the merest trifle may constitute 


| 


ali the difference between the influx of an | 
| so little of the character of Englishmen 


unlimited supply and the continuance ofa 


strict and unrelaxed monopoly) suppose | 
| 


warehouses of this country, has the full 
period of three months to glut the market, 
unrestrained even by the operation of any 
duty whatever. All this might happen 
upon falling prices; and he, 3 at the very 
time when there might probably exist no 
real sround whatever for importation, we 
might be exposed to have the superabun- 
dant corn of Europe poured into this 
country. 

We must not, however, deceive our- 
selves by supposing that England is the 
sole country which at present suffers ; and 
that all other countries are enjoying the 
blessings derived from flourishing agricul- 
ture and successful commerce. We are, 
on the present occasion, as we have been 
on so many former occasions, rather 
the favoured spot of the world. The 
distresses which our agriculturists are 
suffering, great as I admit t then to be, are 
infin Litely less than these to which the cul- 
tivators of the soil in America, or those 
towards the sea coast in Leurope, and stil! 
more in the interior, are at this moment 
exposed. ‘The distress in the interior of 
Germany has arrived to such a height, in 
consequence of an overstocked market, 
as to involve ail the classes of people con- 
nected with agriculture in the most serious 
difficulties. In Silesia, so great was the 
excess of produce in the last harvest, that 
many of the landed proprietors did not 
think it worth the expense of collecting 
and getting in; and the finest crops in the 
world were allowed to rot on the ground. 
In Bohemia, the farmer can get only an 
eighth of the price which he received for 
his corn during the war. When such 
large portions of the world, therefore, are 
thus circumstanced, do not let us show 


as to think only of ourselves; and do not 
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let us be the first and loudest to com- | 
plain, or be induced by a partial evil, to) 
ovetlock the various and valuable bless- | 


| 
| 
| 


ings we still enjoy. But to return to my 
argument on the necessity of some modi- 
fication of the law, which may prevent, if 
possible, any overwhelming importation | 
of foreign corn, and make that importa. | 
tion, if at all required, more gradual, and | 
commensurate with the real wants of the | 
country, I beg to observe, that the! 
danger, against which I am desirous to | 
guard, is not either improbable or very) 
remote. The changes of the seasons 

have of late years produced great varia- 

tions in the prices of corn in this country. | 
Even in the autumn of the last year, it 

was at one period very probable that the | 
ports would be opened. In consequence | 
of the badness of the weather, corn rose | 
fur a time with great rapidity; but, on’ 
the weather improving, the price rapidly | 
descended. I remember that when I 

passed through Grantham market, in Sep- | 
tember last, on my way from Ireland, 
corn was selling at one hundred shillings | 
a quarter. ‘This is one instance of the | 
way in which the averages may be acci- | 
dentaliy affected; and on a question of | 
such vital importance, as little as possible 

ought to be left to the influence of chance. 

During the first weeks which compose | 
the average, the price of corn may be 
much raised by unfavourable weather ; 
during the last week or two it may fall as 
much by a change of weather; and yet 
the whole effect of the average may be to 
open the ports, although at a time when) 
such a relief is wholly uncalled for. Corn, 
since the month of September, rapidly 
declined in price, and is now at fifty shil- | 
lings a quarter. I put it to the House to. 
consider, what would have been the 
effect on the country, if, in consequence | 
of any accidental circumstances, such as | 
those to which I have alluded, the ports | 
had been opened this autumn, and had | 
remained open for three months. The 
price has been depressed to its present 
state in consequence of our internal sur- 
plus; but what would be our condition, 
how would the distresses of the agricul- 
turists have been increased, if in the pre- 
sent disordered state of the equilibrium 
between the supply and the demand of 
corn throughout Europe, we had been ex- 
posed to unbounded importation? It is 
not extravagant to suppose that the price 
of wheat might have been reduced, under 
such circumstances, below forty shillings, 
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to the utter ruin of the farmer and the 
destruction of our best interests. Under 
such circumstances, some precautionary 
measures seem to me to be indispensable. 
Sir, it would be premature now to go 
into any details on this important sub- 
ject, until it has again been considered 
and weighed by a committee composed 
of those most conversant with such mat- 
ters. It would be very injudicious on 
my part, were I to enter more minutely 
into the question, or to point out the ex- 
act nature of the measures which his ma- 
jeity’s ministers intend to propose. but, 
at the same time, I feel no hesitation in 
describing in general terms, the nature of 
those measures, which I shall perhaps 
best effect, by stating what his majesty’s 
ministers have determined not to do. 
First, then, I most decidedly protest 
against any delusive system of imposing 
high duties on the importation of foreign 
corn :—I mean, duties of the amount 
which were last year so indiscreetly and 
unadvisedly pressed upon us in many pe- 
titions. I consider such a system as one 
of the worst delusions that can be prac- 
tised on the public, for the fact is, that 
so soon as prices in this country advanced 
to the extent of real pressure, parliament, 
if they had voted such a measure, would 
be compelled to repeal it. His majesty’s 
government, on the contrary, look to 


| such a moderate scale of duty on foreign 


import, as whilst it would fairly com- 
pensate to the English farmer the com- 


| paratively high charges under which he 


cultivates, would so far regulate and re- 
strain the import of foreign corn, as to 


render the supply not sudden, inordinate 


and overwhelming, but progressive and 
commensurate with the actual wants of 
And in applying these 
duties, I should of course look to some 
reduction in the import price; partly in 
order to render the supply more gradual, 
by taking it somewhat earlier than at 
present, and partly by such modification 
of the scale as would compensate to the 
consumer the additional charge which 
an import duty, however small in amount, 
must have a tendency to impose. 

I further wish to have it considered, 
(having already stated the fallacy of a 
single average of six wecks, determining 
the actual state of the internal supply) 
whether the interests of the agriculturist, 
with which eventually those of the con- 
sumer are inseparably connected, cannot 
be placed in some degree under the 
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protection of a double average. That 
is, whether some additional restraint, 
either by limitation of quantity, or increase 
of duty, may not be imposed on the im- 
port of foreign corn for the first six weeks 
or three months after the ports open, 
thereby not wholly excluding foreign sup- 
ply, but admitting it in a more limited 
degree, till such time as the sudse- 
quent averages should serve to confirm 
or to correct the average which first 
opened the ports. Sir, I will not go 
further into the details of this suggestion. 
Ihave described the extent of the evil 
with which we have to cope,—I have 


described the nature of the remedy with | 


which his majesty’s ministers are inclined 


any new measure. With respect to the 
warehousing of foreign corn, it is a system 
which I also certainly wish may undergo 
some investigation. For, although I am 
strongly of opinion that no fraud exists 
in that system, or, at least that if there be 


any, it is of small amount and by no. 


means such as some persons apprehend, | posing the officer of government between 


yet I am, for several reasons, disposed to_ 


believe, that the surveys of the warehouses 
are not made with so much accuracy and 
regularity as they might be; and in that 
point some improvement may take place. 
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enough for its own consumption, and 
which, from the superiority of its relative 
prices, cannot expect to find a profitable 
vent for its surplus corn in the markets of 


the Continent. I therefore throw out the 
suggestion for the consideration of the 
House, looking at the subject, as I trust 
we now all look at it, with temperate and 
conciliatory feelings, whether it might not 
be prudent and politic to adopt a system 
of moderate encouragement to the farmer, 
as he no longer enjoys, as formerly, an 
export bounty, by giving a small monthly 
allowance (about equal to the interest of 
the capital invested, and charge for ware- 
house) on British corn to be warehoused, 
when the averaged prices were low, say 


to meet it, and which consists in a modifi- under fifty-five shillings, on condition of 
cation of the existing law, rather than in | its remaining in store till the price should 


rise, say to sixty-five shillings; but still 
leaving a power in the owner at any time 


to withdraw his corn from the warehouse, 


and to throw it into consumption, on 
waiving or refunding the allowance. Such 
a plan as this, without absolutely with- 
drawing grain from the market, or inter- 


the buyer and seller, might have a natural 
tendency to distribute the supply at an 
equable price throughout the year; giving 
the farmer the benefit ofan additional pur- 


chaser in the market when prices were de- 


it also seems to me to be material, in order | 


to bring the real state of the trade into 
the view of all farmers, and dealers in 
corn, both in this and in foreign countries, 
that regular returns should be weekly 
published in the London Gazette, stating 
the amount of foreign corn in the ware- 


houses, the amount brought in and the 


amount carried out since the former re- 
turn. There may be other measures, all 


tending to the same purpose, which it_ 


may be desirable to adopt. To one of 
them I will shortly call the attention of 
the House, without committing myself 


however at present, to any determinate | 
great and sudden fluctuation; and I am 


opinion or judgment on the matter. 


Although I feel great difficulty in pro-_ 
-at which the interests of the farmer on the 


posing any advance of the public 
money on corn warehoused, yet there 
does appear to me to arise out of the 
very system of our corn laws, a case on 
the part of the farmer, which calls upon 
parliament to protect him, if possible, 
from the extreme depression of prices 
which a glut of the market must always 
occasion—a depression, which must, at 
some periods, be expected in a country 
which grows, communtbus anunis, corn 


pressed by glut, and the consumer an addi- 
tional supply when prices might considera- 
bly advance, but nottothe pointat whichthe 


ports would be open for foreign produce. 


Such a system might be at once advanta- 
geous to the farmer, whom it would se- 
cure against an extreme fall of price, and 
to the manufacturer, whom it would ma- 
terially benefit by its tendency to cause a 


steady market. In what I am now saying, 


I beg to be understood as merely throw- 
ing out ideas with a view to their being 
considered. My object is, to afford a de- 
gree of encouragement to the corn 
market, which may guard it against too 


persuaded, that a point may be discovered 


one hand, and of the manufacturer on the 
other, may find reciprocal and permanent 
advantage. It is better for each to pay 
something more for the produce of the 
other at all times, and under a rule of 
uniform operation, than for both to be 
placed at the hazard of unexpected 
changes, which can only bring benefit for 
a short period to one class, by the de- 
pression of. the other. It may be said, 
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that this is an artificial plan, and not 
sanctioned by sound general principles. 
But the whole system of our Corn Laws 
is artificial. The question is, whether the 
plan will be practically useful, and whether 
it may not be considered as a beneficial 
substitute for the old bounty on exporta- 
tion. I again beg pardon of the House, 
for having detained them so long with the 
exposition of my opinions on this subject; 
but I really felt it right to submit to them 
some developement of the views which his 
majesty’s government entertain, in pro- 
posing the re-appointment of the com- 
mittee on the Corn Laws. 

Sir, 1 feel that I have greatly, although 
I hope, when the nature of the subject is 
considered, not unjustifiably, trespassed 
on the patience of the House; but I 
should not have satisfied my own sense of | 
duty at such a moment, if I had withheld 
any of those various considerations which 
have occupied my own mind, or which 
appear to me to be worthy of being re- 
viewed by the intelligence and ability of 
others. In the course of my statement, I 
have felt called upon to allude to, and to 
support some of the first and most im- 
portant principles of naticnal policy— 
some of the most irrefragable maxims of 
moral conduct—maxims, from which, 
neither states nor individuals can ever 
depart, without being doomed to taste the 
bitter fruits of such desertion—maxims, 
which powerfully inculcate the sacrifice 
of present and fugitive, for the mainte- 
nance of future and more permanent ad- 
vantages. In endeavouring to perpetuate 
the system of an adequate iling fund, 
invariably applicable to the reduction of 
the national debt, I feel that I have had a 
sacred cause to defend—I feel that I. 
have been treading on consecrated | 
ground. Sir, however feeble the voice 
which addresses you,—however impossi- | 
ble it is for me to bring back to the re- | 
collection of the House the effect of that | 
eloquence, which first induced parliament | 
to establish the system which the honour- | 
able and learned gentleman now ventures | 
to impugn, and proposes to us to aban- | 
don—however impossible it is for me to 
recall to the House, the ful! conviction, 
with which the voice of Mr. Pitt impress- | 
ed on parliament the expediency of laying, | 
in the sinking fund, the foundation of the | 
lesting prosperity of the country—the 
foundation of that strength, which enabled | 
her to persevere through all the difficulties 


of the arduous struggle from which she | 
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has emerged with such surpassing glory ; 
—however impossible I feel this to be—I 
shall still be satisfied if I can place the 
measure which his majesty’s present go- 
vernment recommend, under the venerat- 
ed sanction of that illustrious individual ; 
consecrated as his name must ever be, no 
less by the important truths which he es- 
tablished, than by the splendid acts which 
he achieved. I never can believe that 
the Commons of England, but lately ar- 
rived at the close of so triumphant a ca- 
reer, will consent to blast the hopes of 
the country, and in the very moment of 
victory, to cover themselves with shame 
by tearing down with sacrilegious hands 
the barriers which he raised for the pro- 
tection of the public credit, and the last- 
ing glory of the empire. I never can be- 
lieve that the Commons of England, who 
supported that great statesman through 
the long, dark, and dreary career of our 
contest with revolutionary France, and 
who clung to the dying counsels which 
fell from his lips, in behalf of the country 
which he !oved, and the country which he 
had saved—I never can believe that the 
Commons of England, who, notwithstand- 
ing the gloomy forebodings and counter- 
acting efforts of the gentlemen on the other 
side (many of whom not only opposed, but 
endeavoured in every possible way, and at 
every period of the war, to thwart their 
exertions) nobly persevered, until they 
gained all for which they had contended 
—until they had emancipated Europe, 
and consigned its despot to the rock, on 
which he finally terminated his eventful 
life; I never can believe that the Com- 
mons of England will now be seduced by 
any thing that may be uttered by men, 
were they infinitely more eloquent than 
the hon. and learned gentleman and his 
friends, to sacrifice, at a moment of tem- 
porary public distress, all the great prin- 
ciples which they have hitherto so sted- 
fastly maintained ; to leave their country 
to seek its prosperity and greatness in the 
chance events of wild, visionary, and un- 
tried experiment; and to compromise its 
power, its safety, and its honour, by 


abandoning all those wise and dignified 


maxims of policy which carried it through 
the late tremendous conflict with a splen- 
dour of achievement which nothing but 
an act of their owncan ever tarnish. Sir, 


| L have felt myself called upon, on this so- 


lemn occasion, thus to remind parliament 
I am 


fully sensible how feebly and inadequately 
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Ihave performed the task. But I have, 
at least, the consolation of feeling, that if 
the shade of that great man, whose me- 
mory I have invoked, could descend 
among us, and be the witness of our coun- 
sels—if his attention could once more be 
recalled to earthly affairs, and if he could 
see the Commons of England deliberating 
whether or not they should destroy, per- 
haps, his greatest work, the Sinking Fund, 
—although he would feel, not dismay, but 
disgust at the degenerate sentiment 
which, now that the difficulties we have 
to contend with are trifling, compared 
with those which we have surmounted, is 
disposed to advise the infliction of so fatal 
a calamity on the nation—he would, ne- 
vertheless, feel assured, that those who 


received and listened to his last counsels | 


of constancy and perseverance, and who, 
by pursuing those counsels, have brought 
toa glorious termination the sanguinary 
war in which the country was so long en- 
gaged, will scorn to abandon his princi- 
ples, under any circumstances of tempta- 
tion. Sir, I am perfectly willing to com- 
mit this great cause to the decision of a 
tribunal in which I have implicit confi- 
dence, and to which I will never hesi- 
tate to leave the determination of what- 
ever is dear and valuable to my country 
or myself—the wisdom and justice of 
the House of Commons. 
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vival of the agricultural committee ; and 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would on a future day, bring forward a 
measure for enabling the Bank to issue 
4,000,000/. on Exchequer bills in loans to 
different parishes ; and would also submit 
a proposition for reducing the present 
amount of the duty on malt. 

Mr. Brougham in offering himself to 
the House, begged to assure them, that 
he had listened with the utmost possible 
attention to the very able statement of 
the noble lord who had preceded him. 
He had listened to that noble personage 
with an anxiety due to the great and im- 
portant question before them, and he was 
happy to congratulate the House on th: 
change and amendment which had taken 
place in the tone and temper of the noble 
marquis’s opening address to them on that 
evening. It was not long since the noble 
lord had taunted the Opposition side of 
the House, for having hastily proposed 
any measure of retrenchment or economy. 
But the noble lord had lived four days 
since that period, and no doubt the nob 
lord, had grown wiser and better from the 
experience afforded inthe interim. From 
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| the noble lord's statements it appearcd 


that he was now prepared to treat thc 
question of the public distress with mov 
gravity. They had not on that evening 


I am convinced | heard from the noble lord his usual taunts 


that they are still actuated by the same | upon one set of persons, and his sneers ani 


spirit which has before conducted them to jokes upon another. 


It was gratifying te 


the accomplishment of the many mighty | find that the noble lord had at length de- 


deeds which signalize the history of the 


ests from destruction—I am _ convinced | 


that they will not relinquish the fame and 
glory which they have hitherto acquired ; 


but that, firmly adhering to the political 
principles in which they have been edu- | 


cated—they will, by the maintenance 
and establishment of public credit and 


consequently of the public prosperity, | 


take the most effectual means of relieving 
the distresses of their constituents, and 
thus securely lay the foundations on which 
this great empire may endure to the latest 
posterity ; a lasting monument of human 
wisdom, greatness, and honour.—The 


termined to bring some portion of his 


country, and have rescued its best inter- mind to bear upon the great and impor- 


tant question before them. It would ap- 
pear, however, that the plan which the 
noble lord had propounded was like one 
of those beauties which were best seen in 
the dimmest light, and which he was 
anxious therefore not to expose to the 
broad glare of day. It was not easy to 
distinguish the features of the plan laid 
down by the noble lord; but as far as 
they could be recognized, as far as he 
could estimate the amount of what 


| the noble lord intended to do for the re- 


noble marquis concluded by moving, that | 


returns be laid upon the table, of the re- 
venue and expenditure, exclusive of the 
funded and unfunded debt, for the year 
ending the 5th Jan. 1821, together with 
similar accounts for the year ending 5th 
Jan. 1822; and then gave notice, that on 
Monday next, he would move for the re- 


lief of the country, he would beg leave to 
make a few observations upon it. ‘The 
noble lord had taken a glance at futurity, 
and had stated, in general terms, that the 
destinies of all governments were at the 
disposal of that Power whose intluence 
extends over all mankind ; that there was 
no comparison between what a man held 
in his hand, and what he might look to 
from change, from accident, or from 
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time; and that it was principally to the 
interposition of Providence, that the suf- 
ferers had to look for relief. Little more 
did the noble lord say save this, that in the 
taxes upon one particular article, he had 
to propose a reduction of one million and 
a half. The noble lord, as a relief to the 
country in this season of unexampled dis- 
tress, offered a reduction of one shilling 
on every bushel of malt. He offered it, | 
it would appear, as the only remedy | 
against the distress which weighed down | 
and oppressed the agricultural interests of | 
the country. The noble lord next ad- 

verted to a point on which the noble lord | 
and himself were at issue. The noble lord | 
had said, that, at a former period, he 
(Mr. B.) had drawn a much more dis- | 
tressing picture of the then existing dis- 

tresses of the country, than any picture 
which, at the present moment, he could | 
attempt to draw. He alluded to the dis- | 
tress which affected a great portion of the - 
people in the year 1816; but it was ma- 
terial, to remind the House, that the 
statement to which the noble lord had al- 
luded, took in not only the year 1816, but 
1817 also. But, what did that statement 
amount to? He (Mr. 6.) had endea- | 
voured to show, that great individual dis- 

tress had existed at that period amongst a | 


particular class. He had stated, that that | 


distress was so extensive, so desperate, 
that a number of individuals had been ac- | 
tually in a state of starvation, and had ac- | 
tually perished for want of food. He’ 
(Mr. Brougham) then alluded to the dis- | 
tress and misery which had prevailed in 
the manufacturing districts, and he might | 
be suffered to remind the House, that | 
there was no inconsistency in stating, that | 
in the years 1816 and 1817, great distress 
was felt in the manufacturing districts, 
and that, at the present moment, great 
misery, suffering, and privation, were ex~ 
perienced by another order of the com- 
munity. Did the noble lord doubt the 
fact? The situation of the labourers, 
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their excessive poverty, the wretched and 
fallen state to which they were reduced, 
bore but too powerful a proof of the truth 
of that which he had asserted. Vainly, 


then, did the noble lord recall to the re- | 
collection of the House, that he (Mr. B.) | 
had described the misery of the manufac- | 


turing classes in 1816 as very great. He 
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that another part of society might not be 
reduced to a state not less wretched, not 
less entitled to sympathy and relief at an- 
other. The noble lord had noticed what 
he was pleased to call the errors of his 
(Mr. B’s) statement in that House a few 
nights since, with respect to the malt-tax. 
That, in point of fact, he was not in error, 
manifestly appeared from the very papers 
which the noble lord had read to the 
House. The noble lord had said, that 
there was the same consumption as 
in the year 1792; but he did not take 
into his consideration the increase of popu- 
lation from the year 1792 to the present 
period, which stood as 5 to 7. His (Mr. 
B's) argument was simply this—that the 
increase of consumption could alone af- 
ford substantial relief to the farmer, and 


| that consumption was checked because of 


the excess of taxation. But the noble 
lord, with an ease and felicity which 
seemed to attend him throughout his 
whole argument, and by the aid of which 
he was able to surmount every difficulty, 
gravely told the House, that even if a di- 


' minution in the consumption of malt had 


taken place, it was a matter worthy of 
little consideration, because, if malt was 
not consumed, something else would be. 
Yes, something else might be consumed 
—brickbats might be consumed; but, 


would that bring comfort to the farmer? 


would that afford him relief? He saw 
no relief it could bring him, save in so far 
as the consumption of straw, which was 
necessary in the manufacture of brickbats, 
might be taken into account. It should 
be recoliected that he was confining him- 
self to the distresses aflecting the agricul- 
tural classes--to the growers of barley, 
not to the manufacturers of brickbats ; 
and that this brickbat argument of the 
noble lord had no possible application. 
But the noble lord, in the excess of his 
sagacity, and with a wise and provident 
benevolence of heart, had found out, 
that tea was an admirable substitute for 
that good wholesome old English bever- 
age which was produced from malt. 
Now, against that substitute he had the 
strongest objection: he objected to it 
upon many grounds ; he would ever con- 
tend, that whilst the great body of the 
people consumed tea instead of beer, they 
consumed an article which he believed 


could not pretend to say, that because was not so wholesome—which he knew 


one part of society was described, and | 
justly described, to have been ina state | 
of poverty and wretchedness at one period, | 


was not so British—which he was sure, 

in whatever quantities it might be con- 

sumed, could give no relief to the British 
gD 
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farmer, whatever it might do for the agri- 
culturists of China. How was the use of 
that article likely to serve the British in- 
terests, and least of all the interests of the 
agriculturist? He knew only of one 
class which the increase of the consump- 
tion of that article could possibly serve— 
he meant the importers of tea, that was 
io say, the East India Company. They, 
and they alone, were interested in the 
success of that trade; unless he excepted 
the chancellor of the exchequer, whose 


scale of revenues might be extended by | 
' could scarcely see an inch before them— 


the high tax which he had placed upon 
tea. It was for the right hon. gentleman 
and his noble colleague to congratulate 


themselves on the success of that trade; | 


it was for the East India Company to re- 


joice—but what benefit could it confer 


upon the country? It returned no profit 
to the British cultivator—it gave no relief 
to the British coosumer—it tended not to 
the cultivation of one single acre of English 
Jand—to the poor and labouring class it 
brought neither health, nor comfort, nor 
relief. Jt was a thin and meagre liquid, 
which gave neither strength to the body 
nor comfort to the mind, and which the 
British people were now obliged to use 
instead of that refreshing, inspiring, and 
truly British beverage, which their fathers 
had used in the good old times of Eng- 
land. 

He had no hesitation in saying, that 
the noble lord, so far from shaking the 
statement which he had made, had, after 
all his observations, left it precisely where 
it was, if, indeed, the noble lord’s illustra- 
tions had not put that statement in a still 
stronger and clearer light. 

He would now beg to say a word on a 
very material mistake which the noble 
lord had made as to the effect of taxes 
upon the industry and the property of the 
country. As the noble lord had com- 
menced his speech by informing the 
House that he should, upon that occa- 
sion, confine himself to making his state- 
ments, and that he should upon another 
occasion explain the reasons upon which 
they were founded, he could not tell whe- 
ther the noble lord did, or did not, in- 
tend to argue in future upon the princi- 
ple which he had that evening laid down. 
The noble lord had thought fit in his 
wisdom to state, that all the amount of 
taxation paid, directly or indirectly, by 
the farmer, did not exceed one-seventh 
part of his rent. He had often heard the 


observation that the calculators of figures | 


| 
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| in arithmetic were more fanciful than the 


most imaginative poets, and that probably 
might be the case; but, let the fanciful- 
ness of the most nimble and dexterous 
ready-reckoners have been heretofore 
what it might, it must yield to the ex. 
treme fancifulness of the noble lord on 
the present occasion. On the delicate 
and complicated question of the operation 
of the distribution of taxes on the differ- 
ent classes of the community—a question 
upon which the most enlightened politi- 
tical economists all allowed that they 


a question upon which they found it al- 
most impracticable to obtain any integral 
results, and upon which they never 
dreamed of obtaining them with the nicc 
accuracy of fractional parts, calculated 
by numerators and denominators—on a 
question, which, in whatever way it was 
considered, was replete with a thousand 
difficulties, every one of which was al- 
most insurmountable—on such a question 
the noble lord had not only jumped over 
all the diiliculties which surrounded it, 
but had also, with an agility peculiarly 
his own, and an activity which could 
never be sufficiently admired, jumped to 
this result—that if unity were divided 
into seven equal parts, and one of those 
parts were taken, they would have a frac- 
tion expressing the precise amount of the 
proportion between the whole bulk of 
taxes paid by the farmer and the pro- 
duce, gross or net, that he derived from 
his land. (‘The Marquis of Londonderry 
said to Mr. Brougham, across the table— 
‘You may take it as one-fifth part of his 
rent, if you like.” ]—The noble lord said, 
he did not care if it were taken at one- 
fifth or one-seventh. He would say so 
too; one-fifth was quite as correct as one- 
seventh. The one was just as likely to 
be the result as the other. It was, how- 
ever, too much to make so fanciful a cal- 
culation the groundwork of an answer to 
a statement which was founded upon 
clear and established principles, and 
which did not deal in vague and unfound- 
ed calculations; it was such a feat on the 
part of the noble lord as covered him 
(Mr. B.), not with confusion, but with 
wonder and admiration. [ Loudcheering. } 
The noble lord, after making the extra- 
ordinary observation on which he had 
just taken the liberty of offering a few 
comments, proceeded to make another, 
which, if possible, was still more extraor- 
dinary. The observation to which he 
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was alluding had not been thrown out by 
the noble Jord for the sake of rounding an 
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the country ; to look to its powers of re- 
surrection ; and, last of all, to confide in 


elegant period, or of making a flimsy ex- | those true principles of political economy, 
ordium to a brilliant speech; no, it was | from which every sentiment that the 


the corner-stone upon which every one of 
his subsequent observations rested, and 
was indicative of the spirit in which the 
whole speech had been delivered. The 
observation was, that the reduction of 
taxation would not afford the slightest 
relief to the suffering’ people of this 
country. The noble lord, in making that 
most extraordinary declaration, had 
thought proper, in order to lighten his 


vessel, and sail more comfortably, to | 


throw over-board 


all the observations , 


which he (Mr. B.) had made upon that | 


subject on a former evening. As the noble | 


lord had done him the henour to pay con- 


siderable attention to certain parts of the | 


speech which he had then delivered, he 
could only regret that the noble lord had 


noble lord had uttered was an utter de- 
viation, if, indeed, it were not intended as 
a violent satire. If the House followed 
the advice of the noble lord, and attempt- 
ed to draw the strong line of demarcation 
which he had suggested, they must draw 
it between something and nothing, for the 
noble lord that evening had produced a 
regular system, and he (Mr. B.) had nei- 
ther produced, nor attempted to preduce 
on a former evening, any system at all. 
All he had then done was, to call upon 
the Ilouse to reduce the extent and ex- 
penditure of the existing system, to re- 


| lieve the people from the burthens under 


not paid the same attention to that part | 


of it in which he had described the effects | 


of taxation, not in relation to the mere 
sum paid into the Treasury, but in rela- 
tion to the increase which it received in 


its various stages from the original pro- | 
ducer of the article taxed to the con- | 


sumer, forming in its progress what he had 


which they were at present labouring, 
and to enforce, in every department of the 
state, retrenchments of a substantial na- 
ture, and not such as were only retrench- 
ments in mere items, and intended for no 


other purpose than to swell a period, or 


| act as clap-traps in that assembly. 


Such 


an appeal to the justice of parliament no 


taken the liberty of calling a reduplica. | 


tion of taxation. All those observations 
the noble lord had discharged from his 
mind; from a fear, perhaps, that if he 
allowed them to remain on it, they would 


man in his senses could call a system; 
and the noble lord had only called it so, 
for the invidious purpose of having it 
supposed that gentlemen on the Opposi- 
tion side of the House conceived them- 
selves to be in possession of a nostrum 


‘calculated to cure the diseases of the 


| State. 


be found to be not quite so easy of di- | 


gestion as the noble lord wished, 
obsetvations, however, were not the only 
ones which the noble lord had omitted in 
his statement of that night to notice. 
had left entirely out of his consideration 


Those | 


Now, to such empiricism they had 
never pretended: if there were any em- 
pirics in the House, it was the gentlemen 
oppovite, who, by their exhausting, eva- 


cuating practice, had reduced the coun- 


He | 


| tress. 


the effects of taxation in raising the price | 


of labour. Not one werd had the noble 


Jord said about taxation in that its most | 


piercing, searching, and penetrating form ; 
not one word had he said of the manner 


in which it thus diminished the profits to_ 
the country were annihilated, no effectual 


the producer, and increased the price to 
the consumer; not one word had he said 


try to its present state of agony and dis- 
He trusted that the ITouse would 
not forget the chief point, on which he 
and the noble lord were at issue. The 
noble Jord maintained, that if the whole 
mass of taxation, as he had been pleased 
to term it, were swept away, and if all 
chance of its ever rising again to trouble 


] 


relief would be afforded to the people of 


of the effects which it thus produced upon | 
the necessaries, comforts, and luxuries of 


every man in the community. 
uttering a single word upon that subject, 


the noble lord had told the House, that | 
their way was, to draw a strong line of | 


Instead of | 


England in their present cendition of suf- 
fering and misery. On the contrary, how- 
ever, he maintained that the relief to 


| which they had a riglit, as matter of jus- 


tice, from their representatives, if they 
still wished to keep up the semblance of 


demarcation between the system which | being the representat ves of the people, 
had been explained to them that evening, | and as a matter of humanity, if they 


and the system which had been explained 
to them on a former evening ; to trust to 
the vivifying and fructifying powers of 


' 


turned their view to the distress in which 
all classes were involved—a relicf from al! 
the burthens of taxation that were not 


=. 
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absolutely warranted by state necessity— 
to which relief, by the way, they were as 
much entitled in atime of prosperity as 
in a time of adversity—as much in the 
flourishing state of 1792, as in the de- 
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that account peculiarly entertaining; he 
gioried, however, rather as the proxy of 
his right hor. colleague, the chancellor of 
the exchequer, than in his own personal! 


character: he said in a voice of triumph, 
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pressed state of 1822—he maintained | which it was quite delightful to hear— 
that such a relief would be of the utmost | ** Behold at last, a real sinking fund to 
service and assistance to all classes of | five millions; that golden number which 


the community. 
House, in the existing circumstances of 
the country, had not the slightest right to 
keep up a single man who was not wanted, 
to build a single frigate which was unne- 
cessary, or to pay a single officer, either 
civil or military, whose services could be 
dispensed with. He should use the same 
language to the House, if the nation were 
in prosperity, that he now, at atime of 
great general suffering, used in appealing 
to its humanity. He should teil the 
House, that it was bound to economise at 
all times; and, whenever it could, to 
effect a diminution of the public imposts. 
He should tell it that it was bound above all 
things to doso now: and, wishing tofollow, 
for his own part, the advice which he was 
giving others, he must say that he would 
not be content with any paltry reductions, 
which would be more reductions of show 
than of deed. Such was the paltry dimi- 
nution of one shilling upon malt, that was 
now proposed to be made—a reduction 
which he regarded as an insult and a de- 
Jusion on the country. All reductions, 
short of large reductions, were mere 
palliatives applied to the disease which 
was now raging throughout the country ; 
and if they wished to act wisely, they 
would make such reductions as would be 
general in their operation; or if not ge- 
neral, such as would give relief to those 
classes who were enduring the greatest 
hardships and privations. 

Adverting to the other part of the 
project disclosed to parliament by the 
noble lord that evening, the hon. and 
learned member observed, that it con- 
sisted in making savings, which the 
noble lord said that he had made and 
could continue to make, to the amount of 
2,000,000. annually—to be diminished, 
however, this year by a sum of 700,000/. 
or 800,0002., which the noble lord said he 
wanted for Greenwich and for Ireland; 
and in adding these savings to the sinking 
fund, so as to form a total sinking fund of 
five millions and a quarter or thereabouts. 
In that part of his project, the noble lord 
gloried with a modesty and liberality that 
was peculiarly his own, and which was on 


He maintained that the | we have so often predicted, but which til! 


this moment we have never yet realized : 
here it is, a clear surplus beyond our ex- 
penditure.” Though he was at issue with 
the noble lord upon the point of its being 
a clear surplus of revenue, he would, for 
the sake of argument, conceive it to be 
such; and then he would say, “ Let us 
do with it what will relieve the country.” 
The noble lord, however, said, *« No; we 
will not relieve the country—we will not 
take off any of its burthens—we will keep 
these five millions and a quarter to swell! 
our speeches, and to flourish with them 
in the course of our debates; we wil! 
keep up the delusion of a sinking fund; 
we will, by all means, raise up the 3 per 
cents, and will say that the safety of Eng- 
land depends entirely on the rise of the 
funds; above all, we will keep faith with 
the public creditor.” Keep faith with 
the public creditor was that which he 
(Mr. b.) said too. And here he might be 
allowed to ask the noble lord, by what 
right it was that he presumed that he 
(Mr. B.) had proclaimed principles upon 
that subject which were dishonourable 
and unjust, on the part of the English 
nation? Was it because he had said 
‘“* Before an overwhelming necessity arises, 
let not even a whisper of such a thing be 
breathed abroad??? Did any man pre- 
tend to deny, that if a paramount over- 
whelming necessity should arise—a_ne- 
cessity which had no ears to hear, no 
mind to judge, and no reason to obey—a 
necessity which made laws, and justified 
the laws it made,—did any man pretend 
to deny, that if such a necessity should 
arise—and arise it might, if all means of 
relief were sedulously withheld from the 
country—they might not be compelled 
to adopt a measure which they all now 
agreed in condemning? But he had said 
“until that necessity exists, let no 
man whisper such a proposition to 
sully the fair fame of the nation.” 
Was such advice calculated to lead to 
the violation of the compact with the 
public creditor? Certainly not: on the 
contrary, it was the men who obstinately 
persisted in withholding all relief, that 
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were by such conduct doing every thing | 
in their power to bring on such a system | 
as must inevitably lead to the violation of | 
that compact. He therefore again said, 
“ Leave that accumulating sinking fund, | 
which has been so often and 
satisfactorily exposed—that is your only 
way to avoid that crisis which my argu- | 
ment points out to you as possible to 
happen, but which it by no means antici- | 
pates. Above all things, reduce your 
taxes—make all possible retrenchment in | 
your expenditure—and then I trust we 
shall outlive the day on which we are | 
obliged to use this word * necessity ;” | 
and shall be able to view in the distance 
the possibility of such measures being | 
resorted to.” 

He would now beg leave to say a, 
word or two as to the origin of the | 
sinking fund. Upon that subject, the 
noble lord bad appealed to many valuable | 
authorities, but chiefly to one which | 
was certain to have great weight and | 
influence in that House—to a man 


whose strength of mind and purity of 
conduct he respected as highly as the 
noble lord himself—a man who, though 
he had swayed the interests of England, 
and, to a certain degree, those of Europe, 
had ruled with still more despotic sway 


over the interests of finance. He did not 
doubt the success of that appeal; but he 
thought it came with a bad grace from 
those statesmen who had gone on step by 
step, pulling out stones from that edifice, 
which they called by his name, till they 
had scarcely left it anything but the name. 
But, giving to that illustrious statesman 
all the credit due to the system, he must 
still say, that he would have spurned all 
the little contrivances, all the vile expe- 
dients, which underlings in office had put 
in execution in order to continue it, but 
which their superiors had covertly coun- 
tenanced, saying they could not help it— 
a thing which he at least would never 
have condescended to do. He repeated 
the assertion, that the fricnds of that 
illustrious statesman, had, piece by piece, 
destroyed that very system which they 
were always so ready to praise. The first 
inroad that was made upon the sinking 
fund, as established by Mr. Pitt, was in 
1801, whilst he was yet alive. That was, 
however, but a slight deviation from it, 
when compared with those which follow- 
ed. In 1813, a monstrous deviation from 
it took place, under the guidance of the 
chancellor of the exchequer, whom the 
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noble lord had that evening held up to the 
admiration of the House as the golden + 
deity of a surplus revenue of five millions. 
Then came repeated borrowings from it, 
until at last they were obliged to calculate 
its amount in fractions of a million, in- 
stead of having, upon Mr. Pitt’s principles, 
a clear sinking fund of 21,000,000/. In- 
deed, some time ago there was some un- 
certainty whether there was any sinking 
fund at all, Last year it was asserted not 
to be more than 1,800,000/.; and in the 
present it had beenunexpectcdly increased 
to 2,000,000/. After sucha statement, 
to say that gentlemen on his side of the 
House were the first to invade the sinking 
fund—to call down vengeance upon their 
heads for daring to touch that which ought 
to be considered sacred—to charge them 
with inconsistency, because they now 
called upon government to abandon it 
for the relief of a distressed people, was, 
of all the delusions, both political and 
arithmetical, which the noble lord had 
that evening endeavoured to raise, the 
most absurdly fanciful. 

The hon. and learned member then 
proceeded to discuss another point in 
which the present advocates of the 
sinking fund had deviated from the 
principles on which Mr. Pitt had con- 
ducted it. Instead of allowing it to ac- 
cumulate at compound interest, which 
was Mr. Pitt’s principle taken from Dr. 
Price, they had returned to an accumula- 
tion at simple interest, on the principle 
adopted by sir R. Walpole. After com- 
menting upon the inconsistency which 
existed between the words and actions of 
these admirers of Mr. Pitt’s sinking fund, 
the hon. and learned member adverted to 
the rapidity with which the noble lord 
had passed over the retrenchments that 
he had stated himself prepared to make. 
So rapidly had the noble lord run over 
these items, that he defied any man to 
say whether there was any intention to 
reduce the civil list; whether there was 
any intention to abolish or reduce any 
useless places or pensions ; whether there 
was any intention to overhaul the perqui- 
sites of office. How that had come to 
pass, he could not tell ; whether the noble 
Jord had intentionally omitted them, or 
whether they were to form a part of the 
statement hereafter to be given by the 
chancellor of the exchequer, as to the 
manner in which 150,000/. was to be 
saved by a reduction of offices and super- 
annuations—— 
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The Marquis of Londonderry.—They | 


a do form a part of his statement. 
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with the chancellor of the exchequer, in 
order to keep his system afloat, and to 


Mr. Brougham said, he had thought so, avert the dangers of the storm, which was 
and would mention a short conversation | now battering the vessel of the state. 


which had occurred between himself and 
But, take it in another point of view, ii 


an hon. friend, in illustration of the 
reasons why he had thought so. His 
hon. friend, in listening to the speech of 
the nob!e lord, bad asked him (Mr. B.) 
what had become of the retrenchments 
which had been promised in the opening 
of thespeech. -* Surely,” said he, “ the 
noble lord must be coming to the retrench- 
ments which he spoke of.” He (Mr. B.) 
replied, that his friend was very much 
mistaken, for the noble lord had passed 
by them. ‘“ Impossible,” said his hon. 
friend, and turned round with a smile of 
indignation. The matter had, however, 
turned out just as he had stated, much to 
the surprise of his hon. friend, but not 
at all to his own; for he had grown gray 
in experience of the noble lord’s line of 
policy, and was now perfectly acquainted 
with all the tact and tactics of his ad- 
versary. Ali that was to be got by abo- 


lishing useless civil places all that was to | 
| class of persons, there was a higher set, 


be got by abolishing those heavy burthens 
upon the people which were now become 
intolerable, all that was to be got by ex- 
tending to them every relief to which they 
were so justly entitled, all attempts to af- 


ford them that decent comfort of which | 


their situation was so susceptible, and to 
show them that the House would not con- 
tinue to mock their misery, all these ma- 
nifestations of feeling towards them were 
to be left untried. The system of job- 
bing for parliamentary purposes and court 
influence out of the public purse, when 
the people were starving for want, was 
yet untouched. Besides these, were the 
ministers to overlook all that was to be 
gained, all that was to be secured, for 
still higher purposes, for more sacred in- 
terests, for renovating the British con- 
stitution, and saving it from being at 
length overwhelmed by the corrupt in- 


fluence of ministers improperly wielding | 


the patronage of the Crown? Why were 
not these attempts made, in a crisis like 
the present, to secure public confidence ? 
He had heard, indeed, that one measure 
of reduction was contemplated by his ma- 
jesty’s government—a 10 per cent deduc- 
tion from official salaries. This, he sup- 


posed, was to be an average offering to 
secure the main interest a sort of pre- 
mium of insurance, which all placemen 
were to render or do by way of policy 


This policy was not likely to be effective. 


was most unfairand unjust. Ten per cent 
might be a great deal too much, nay 
even 5 per cent to be deducted from the 
salaries of some officers. He could name 
many small public servants who had em- 
barked their only capital, which was their 
time, their youth, their health, in the es- 
tablishments to which they were attached, 
who had disqualified themselves by haviny 
so done from embarking their fortunes in 
any other pursuit, and who were now witli 
their families lingering, rather than living, 
upon salaries of 80i. or 90/, a year. How 
would a reduction of 10 per cent ai- 
fect them? It in fact would make the 
whole difference of their being able to exisi, 
or unable. In many cases, 10 per cent. 
would be entirely too little to take off, 
quite incommensurate with the profits of 
their station, or the imperative exigency 
of the preseut crisis. But, besides that 


the standing tenants of profitable office, 
many of whom were arranged upon the 
benches opposite, from whom a sacrifice 
of 10 per cent. would be literally nothing, 
and quite incommensurate with the hopes, 
the just expectations, the demands of thc 
people. So that the offer of 10 percent. 
whilst in one way it would work injustice, 
would in another do nothing—would be 
little better than a mockery of the public 
suffering. Why, in the name of God, 
were not those great public offices filled 
(as he had no doubt they might always 
be) by volunteers, satisfied with the ho- 
nour, dignity and patronage of them? 
Such men would be better able to dis- 
charge the duties of the great officers ot 
the household, and adorn a constitution 
of which they could not be the props, ex- 
cept as the propsof the Crown. Would 
those great officers adorn the constitution 
less if they entered them on some other 


principle than on that of gain—on some 


other principle than on that of trade—on 
some other principle than that of a re- 
compence by pounds, shillings and pence ? 
He was quite prepared to say the same of 
the more efficient offices of the state. 
He had no difficulty in saying, that he 
thought those offices might be better held 
by persons who would be content with 
half the present salaries. Even if the sa- 
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laries were not adequate to the expences | be two-fold; partly inthe purchase of stock 
of the situations, that would beno bar to to raise the price of the funds (a favourite + 
the acceptance of office. For, although object with the gentlemen opposite, and 
he was not so romantic as to suppose that | auxiliary to their plan of paying off the five 
any man, who for the last twenty or thirty | percents. ), and theremainder in aid of the 
rears had received a great salary while in | poor-rates. Now really he was utterly at 
office, had not made money of his situa- | a loss to discover how this would in any 
tion, he nevertheless believed, that with | way counteract the existing evil. The 
the exception of the late Mr. Perceval, | noble lord had, in his usual figurative man- 
and perhaps not with that exception, the | ner, complained of the effect of pouring 


same individuals who had held the offices 
of state during that period, would, have 
held them, even had the salaries been re- 
duced a third, or evena half. That was 
an opinion which he had long held; and 
holding also the opinion, that whether in 
times of distress or of prosperity, not an 
unnecessary farthing ought to be wrung 
from the people by their representatives, 
he was positive that a temporary reduc- 


into the country such a rapid torrent of 
gold, that if it were not stemmed in its 
course it would be productive of incalcu- 
lable mischief. ‘To use the noble lord’s 
| own expression on a recent occasion, the 
noble lord seemed to have quite a hydro- 
|phobia of gold [alaugh}. Now he be- 
lieved, that the ravages of such a torrent 
| would be confined to this—that when the 
tide had set steadily in, and the gold had 


tion, and he believed that a permanent | got into circulation and affected the ex- 
reduction, might be advantageously ef- | changes, the overplus would set out again. 
fected. There were some offices, howe | The ebb would follow the flow, until that 


ever, of high nature, which if touched | level was restored, which all the power of 
at all, ought to be touched delicately. | man could not prevent or destroy. Un- 


They were offices which required so pe- 
culiar an education, and so long a previous 
course of study, on the part of those fil- 
ling them, that they were fully entitled to 
allthe pecuniary advantages they enjoyed. 


At the risk of every kind of misrepresen- 
tation and jeering, to which, as a member 
of the legal profession, he knew he should 


lay himself open by the observation he | 


was about to offer, he had no hesitation 
in declaring it to be his decided opinion, 
that those who held judicial appointments, 
were not too abundantly remunerated. 
When a man was made a judge, he was 
taken from a very lucrative practice. He 
had known judges, who, by becoming so, 
sacrificed half their usualincome. Now, 
when it was considered how incalculably 
beneficial it was to the public, at any cost, 
to have the best qualified individuals dis- 
pensing justice from the bench, it would 
be felt that this was a branch of the 
public service, the emolument of which 
ought not to be touched. 

He begged pardon for troubling the 
House so long ; but he felt it necessary to 
make one or two remarks on the conclud- 
ing part of the noble lord’s speech. The 
next part of the plan was to borrow four 
millions on the security of three per cent 
exchequer bills, for the purpose of ap- 
plying the money in some way which 
the noble lord did not explain with his 
usual perspicuity. He understood that 
the application of the four millions was to 


less, therefore, the noble lord meant that 
the Bank (for what purpose he was at a 
loss to conjecture) was accumulating so 
much gold as to diminish the circulating 
medium ail over Europe, and that the four 
millions of exchequer bills were to be is- 
sued to make up that deficiency, he could 
not conceive what possible ill effect would 
be produced. The noble lord, however, 
forgot that the Bank could not issue gold 
beyond a certain amount. If they re- 
issued the gold, it would not remain in the 
country; and as long as paper was con- 
vertible into gold, it would be utterly im- 
possible for the noble lord, with all his 
power over the finances of the country, 
to derange or impede the unerring, un- 
alterable, and inevitable proportions which 
the laws of nature assigned to regulate 
her own level. Another Bank-restriction 
act would, he knew, do it; but who 
would attempt to revive a measure, from 
the baneful effects of which the country 
was at this day so heavily suffering? That 
part of the noble lord’s plan was therefore 
quite nugatory, and the second part of it 
was worse than nugatory, for it was mis- 
chievous. ‘To control the operation of the 
circulation of gold was impracticable 
enough, according to the noble lord’s plan ; 
but to hear him offer to lend all the pa- 
rishes of the kingdom specific sums of 
money in aid of the poor-rates, was in the 
highest degree astonishing! To hear that 
such a proposition, if carried into effect, 
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could produce any thing, save wanton ex- 
travagance, attended by great mischief, 
aggravating all the previously existing 
evils, was to him most wonderful, albeit 
he was not unaccustomed to the marvellous 
statements occasionally delivered by the 
noble lord. To hear the noble lord gravely 
and seriously dole out this project to the 
country gentlemen as a remedy or a relief, 
was, even from him, almost as miraculous, 
as the most visionary measure which it 
was possible for any human being to pro- 
pose on the present occasion. Did the 
House expect him to argue the folly of 


such ascheme? Supposing for a moment | 


that this plan was put in operation, must 
not the man who was to be relieved, be- 
cause he was unable to pay his rates this 
year, be prepared with security to pay 
them doubly (that is, with the fresh 
rates) in the ensuing year, with interest, 
of course, with the cost of every sort of 
waste in the management of these funds 
in the hands to which they were to be in- 
trusted? All this accumulation of cost 
the borrower must be prepared to meet 
af.er the lapse of a year! Silly as was 
the plan of lending, first contemplated by 
ministers—that plan which was scouted on 
all sides the moment it was announced, 
abandoned even by the inventor himself, 
and disowned the moment after he pro- 
posed it—ludicrous as that plan undoubt- 
edly was, of lending Exchequer bills to 
the country gentlemen, it was not half so 
absurd as the present proposition. The 
first plan was, to confide the money into 
the hands of those who were interested 
in its economical application; but the 
new plan was, to intrust it to the discretion 
and responsibility of overseers and trus- 
tees for the poor, who were annually 
elected, and alone annually responsible. 
The noble lord’s plan rose, step by step, 
to the climax of absurdity. He was to 
run the accounts of all the parishes of the 
kingdom into one, to enable them to pay 
doubly next year what they could not 
singly in the present: and this miracle 
was to be accomplished through the same 
careful, disinterested, judicious, and re- 
sponsible overseers, who were, in addition 
to their other labours, to have the power 
of applying a portion of the funds con- 
fided to them for the completion of use- 
ful public works! Better would it be, that 
the noble lord should, as he once said, 
recommend the application of the money 
to digging holes and filling them up again, 
than direct its expenditure in the way he 
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had suggested. If a public work were 
wanting, and the parish could afford to 
undertake it (and if they could not, why 
commence it?), there was no doubt it 
would proceed, if it were deemed bene- 
ficial, without the noble lord’s aid. The 
parishioners, in such a case, would ma- 
nage their own interests much better than 
the noble lord could for them ; but if he, 
with his authority, came forward to stimu- 
late them, by the use of the public money, 
to undertake expensive projects belore 
they could themselves afford them, the 
inevitable consequence would be, to in- 
troduce 'parochially the same great and 
lavish profusion which prevailed in the 
public administration of the general in- 
terests of the country—to reiterate 
throughout every parish of the country, 
as much extravagant waste of public 
money, as he, on a former evening, had 
given them a*specimen of, when he re- 
ferred to the details of the finance report. 

He had now detained them too long in 
dwelling upon the complicated parts of 
this diffuse subject. He earnestly be- 
sought the House and the gentlemen of 
England at length to open their eyes to 
their ownsituation, and trust to themselves 
for the management of their own concerns. 
Let them continue, if they would, to re- 
pose the same confidence they had done 
|in his majesty’s ministers let these minis- 
| ters retain their offices. God forbid that 
any other set of men should covet their 
places! He nomore now thought of see- 
ing successors to them, than he did two 
years ago, when he called the attention ot 
that House, in the hope of their caution- 
ing ministers by their interposing voice, 
and driving them from the wanton folly 
and countless perils of the Queen’s bill. 
In the same tone, and with no desire ct 
displacing them, he now solemnly con- 
jured the country gentlemen to stay the 
proffered measures of ministers, and 
make them substitute in their place others 
better adapted to the condition of tlic 
kingdom. Let those ministers still re- 
ceive the confidence of parliament; but 
let them at such a crisis be compelled to 
show that they deserve it. Let the House, 
by a timely interposition, save themselves, 
and by doing so save their country. Let 
them uphold the public credit, which was 
in danger, not from the visionary schemes 
of innovators, but from the fatal tendency 
of the noble lord's measures. The gentle- 
men of England might now interfere, ia 
perfect consistency with their past princ!- 
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les. It was only for them to speak, and the 
noblelord would feel himself bound to obey. 
They stood in a situation of great and mo- 
mentous responsibility; for through the 
ministers in whom they confided, they had 
now in opportunity of saving their country. 
Let them reflect upon the consequences 
of an unopposing and uninterrupted con- 
fidence? They had believed too long, 
they had trusted too implicitly in state em- 
pirics, who, upon the effect of artfully 
raised alarms, had built the fabric of their 
power. Atone moment the alarm was, 
that Napoleon would take their money— 
at another that the radicals would take 
their constitution. These state empirics 
drew their sole authority from alarm—their 
only specific was endless evacuation. The 
safety of the country hinged more than it 
had ever done upon any former occasion, 
on the decision which the country gen- 
tlemen were prepared to adopt upon the 
discussion of that evening. He earnestly 
implored them to pause before they rashly 
adopted the plan which had been deve- 
loped to them by the noble lord that eve- 
ning. He invoked the wisdom of heaven 
to guide them, and he earnestly implored 
that his humble and solemn prayer might 
not be urged in vain. 

Mr. Huskisson began by remarking, that 
the motion then before the House was 
simply for an account, to the production 
of which there could be no possible objec- 
tion. But inasmuch as the comprehen- 
sive speech of his poble friend (lord 
Londonderry ), who had introduced that 
motion, necessarily embraced topics simi- 
lar to those which had been brought 
under the view of the House by an hon. 
and learned gentleman (Mr. Brougham) 
on a preceding day, and again that 
evening, the present discussion might 
be considered in the light of an adjourn- 
ed debate upon the nature and causes 
of the present distress. He was the 
more at liberty to look at it in that 
point of view, without violating either the 
forms or the rules of the House, as the 
hon. and learned gentleman’s motion, on 
Monday last, had been met, and most 
disposed of, not upon its merits, 

ut by the previous question. That mo- 
tion, however, had answered the hon. and 
learned gentleman’s purpose. It enabled 
him to range over the whole manor of 
political economy, to fire his shots at 
random, and then to day, when the mi- 
nister of the Crown was obliged to go 
over the same beat, the hon. and learned 
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gentleman came forward, in no very 
sportsman-like manner, to claim as his own 
the fruits of the noble lord’s more steady 
pursuit. That the hon, and learned gentle- 
man, however, was mistaken in supposing 
that the noble lord’s plans had been 
changed, in consequence of his (Mr. B.) 
speech, he (Mr. H.) couldassurehim, from 
his own personal knowledge ; but, inde- 
pendently of his assertion, he would leave 
to the House to determine, considering the 
circumstances under which the hon. and 
learned gentleman had made his motion, 
whether it was not more probable that the 
object of his speech had been to antici- 
pate the measures of government, than 
that those measures, adopted after long 
and mature deliberation, had been altered 
to accommodate themselves to the impres- 
sion mace by the speech of the hon. and 
learned member. Leaving him, however, 
in the enjoyment of this fancied triumph, 
he (Mr. H.) should think himself at liber- 
ty, in rising to state his own view of our 
present difficulties, to refer also to the 
hon. and learned member’s speech of the 
former night, as far as it related to the sub- 
ject of the present discussion. He felt this 
to be the more necessary, whatever might 
be the indiscretion of entering upon so wide 
a field, and the indisposition of the House 
to attend to matters necessarily dry and 
uninviting, as he had never heard a speech 
more abounding in mistaken assertions, 
more fraught with erroneous principles 
and contradictory inferences, more preg- 
nant with alarm, mischief and danger, or 
more calculated to mislead the judgment 
by a delusive appeal to the prejudices and 
sufferings of the people ; and to hurry par- 
liament itself into a course which, if once 
entered upon, it would be too late to re- 
trace, however much thev might after- 
wards deplore their error. He did not as- 
cribe this character to the hon. and learn- 
ed gentleman’s views, under the influence 
of party spirit—far from it, his wish was, 
as much as possible, to keep the mighty 
interests at stake out of the range of party 
feeling. Looking to the complicated re- 
lationships existing between the landed 
interest and all the other great interests 
of the country, and to the manifold 
difficulties of the subject, he could wish 
gentlemen tocome to its examination in 
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| that House as calmly and dispassionately 


as they would toa similar discussion in 

the closet. This was the course which 

he was determined to pursue, stating 

fearlessly his own impressions, with the 
2£ 
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greatest deference certainly to the judg- 
ment of others with whom he had the mis- 
fortune to differ, either in or out of par- 
liament, but without any personal consis 
deration, except that of regret at the exist- 
ence of any such difference between their 
sentiments and his own. 

When the subject to be considered is 
the present distress, it is natural to look 
back to periods of past distress, in the 
hope that, by a reference to former suffer- 
ings, some useful lessons of experience, 
some valuable inferences, and some mon- 
itory cautions may be derived, to serve 
as a guide to carry us through the straits 
und difficulties of the present moment. 
Without going into a long detail, or to 
remote events, he could wish gentlemen 


to bear in mind that, in most instances of 


former severe distress, we have had to 
encounter evils (and those evils attended 
with symptoms and dangers) which fortu- 
nately do not press upon us at this mo- 
ment. Let them recall to their recollec- 
tion the heart-rending accounts which, on 
former occasions, have reached us from 
the population of our manufacturing and 
trading districts. How long is it since 
the House was told, and told with too 
much truth, that a considerable proportion 
of those condensed masses of the people 
were destitute of employment or resource, 
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nately at an end, but faithful to their vo- 
cation, they entered upon the new field 
opened to them by our domestic difficulties. 
These difficulties, we were told, werethene- 
cessary consequences of taxation and high 
prices—that we had saved Europe, that 
we had acquired military glory indeed, but 
that the price had been the ruin of England 
—that in this country the expense of liv- 
ing was so great we could no longer 
manufacture or navigate in competition 
with other nations —that our manufac- 
| turing and trading capitals would seck 
| émployment in less burthened countries 
/—that the middle classes would migrate 
to live cheaper and better abroad, and 
that the bulk of our industrious popula- 
tion would in consequence be left des- 
_titute from want of employment. The 
/manufacturing population, assured by 
these prophets of misfortune, that their 
then misery was only the beginning of the 
still greater privations which awaited them, 
were further told, that the magnitude of 
the public debt was the foundation of all 
the evils under which they laboured— 
that this debt was the creature of a cor- 
rupt parliament; and that the alternative 
| was, on the one hand, ruin and starva- 
‘tion, or on the other, the annibilation of 
the “pretended national debt,” and a 
_radical reform of the House of Commons. 
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almost perishing in the strects for want of | These were the only remedies at that time ; 


food or clothing, having sold picce-meal 
their furniture to sustain life; that the 
manufactories were closed, the prisons 
overflowing, the work-houses crowded to 
excess, the shipping of the country un- 
employed and rotting in port? It is im- 
possible to have forgotten the period 
when in those districts, misery was so gene- 
ral and so urgent, that neither the com- 
pulsory levies of the poor rates, nor the 
liberal aid of voluntary benevolence could 
adequately administer to its relief; when 
that misery, goaded on by public agitators, 
was rushing into acts of desperation; when 
life and property were equally insecure, 
—at least, when they could not be protect- 
ed by the ordinary administration of law ; 
and when expensive military precautions 
and new laws became, therefore, necessary 
to preserve the public Peace. What, in 
those perilous times which followed so 
rapidly upon the restoration of Peace, 
was the language of the same men, who 
had so steadily and systematically foretold 
the defeat and humiliation of our arms 
during the whole progress of the war? 
The trade of foreign prophecy was fortu- 


‘they are the only remedies of the same 
'class of politicians for our agricultural 
| difficulties at the present moment. If any 
| one doubt this, let him compare the pro- 
ceedings of all the popular meetings about 

four years ago, in the manufacturing parts 
‘of the kingdom, with the speeches at 
' several of the meetings lately called in the 
agricultural districts. He will find in both 
cases the same doctrines inculcated, in 
many instances tov, by the same individu- 
_als, and adopted by those who listened to 
| them, asthe panacea for alltheir difficulties. 
| But our manufacturing distress was at- 
| tended with alarming symptoms which 

excited apprehension even among men 

not given to despond. Consumption had 
diminished, and was rapidly diminishing 
| —the revenue was falling off from week to 
| week, and from quarter to quarter—public 
credit was very Jow—private credit out 
of the question, upon the best sccuri- 
ties, within the limits of legal interest. 
These certainly were indications of the 
country being in a labouring, if not in a 
declining state. The argument, therefore, 
of those who took a gloomy viewof our af- 
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fairs was at least intelligible, and the con- 
clusion consistent with the argument, 
although in the degree it might be pushed 
too far. In substance the argument was 
this—taxation has a tendency to raise 
prices—the rise of prices to render labour 
dear—and dear labour to drive capital to 
seek more profitable employment else- 
where. But that taxation can be the 
cause of low prices, and, above all, of the 
present low price of articles of universal 
demand and consumption, in respect of 
which the grower has the monopoly of the 
home market, is one of the strangest 
paradoxes which the wit of man ever 
devised. 

After this retrospect to the remedies 
proposed for the late distress in the manu- | 
facturing and trading districts, it is natu-_ 
ral to ask, has the national debt been an- 
nihilated ? Has the parliament been re- | 
modelled? Has thesinking fund been taken 
away? Have taxes been repealed? Or, 
without recurring to any of these expedi- 
ents, have tae glut and stagnation ceased ? | 
Has manufacturing industry recovered? 
Has public credit been improved? Is pri- 
vate credit flourishing? Is the revenue 
progressively growing better? Is the 
population of Lancashire, Yorkshire and 


the other manufacturing counties fully 
employed, cheerful, loyal, obedient to the 


laws, contented and happy? Has their 
increased ability to provide for their wants 
Jed to an increase of consumption, and 
is increasing consumption every day ope- 
rating to relieve us from the excess of raw 
produce which now gluts our markets ? 
This is not mere theory or speculation. 
The proofs of this happy change are to be 
found in facts and figures, which cannot de- 
ceive, though the hon. and learned gentle- 
mar, in talking of consumption and reve- 
nue, hinted an opinion, that the increase 
could not be real ; for which, however, he 
could state no better reason than this, 
that it did not accord with his preconcci- 
ved theory, or his preconceived appeal to 
the feelings of the suffering part of the 
community. Better and more just would 
have been the application of his eloquence 
had he said to the landed interest, “In the 
‘* present contented and improved condi- 
“ tion of these populous districts, in the 
‘‘ diminution of crime and misery, in the 
‘** ease with which the laws are adminis- 
“ tered, in the security and peace which 
manafacturers now enjoy, in their 
‘* growing prosperity, and in the cessation 
“of all the anxiety, expense and danger 
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promoted :— that both 
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“‘ which attended their former state, there 
“is something which has a tendency to 
** compensate to your better feelings, at 
“ least, for the depression under which 
“you now labour; and be assured, the 
‘improved condition of these classes, 
‘* their augmented means of consumption, 
“ are the sure harbingers of an improve- 
“ment in your own situation.” 

The temporary calamities brought upon 
the country by the late stagnation of 
our manufactures, have attend- 
ed with this good effect:—that, in 
secking for remedies, the public mind 
of the country, and the mind of parlia- 
ment, have been turned to the merits 
of what has been called our mercan- 
tile system, with its balance of trade, 
its balance of prohibitions and protec- 
tions, and checks and bounties, and all 
the complicated and confused machinery 
by which the interests of commerce 
have been impeded instead of being 
Houses of 
parliament we have had committees to 
Investigate the merits of that system, and 
that the result of their inquiries, aided 
by discussions out of doors, has been the 
diffusion of more liberal and enlightened 
views upon these important points. Al- 
ready we have scen the fruits of these 
researches in the measures proposed last 
session by the chairman of the committce 
of foreign trade (Mr. Wailace) for the 
gradual relaxation of this system of re- 
straint: —a relaxation which, besides its 
immediate benefits, in multiplying the 
enjoyments and extending the intercourse 
of civilized society, would be attended 
with the future advantage of abating 
those grounds of national jealousies and 
irritation which have too frequently 
arisen between this and other states on 
commercial questions—of leading us and 
them to form a juster estimate of those 
causes of hostility which, during the 
last century, were too often engendered 
by those jealousies and irritations, and 
thereby (co-operating with the general 
progress of knowledge, and the increasing 
controul which public opinion exercises 
over the conduct even of despotic govern- 
ments) to render that greatest of all cala- 
mities, war, less frequent in the world. 

In like manner there is reason to 
hope, that the difficulties of the present 
time have tended, through the investigation 
in parliament and discussions out of doors, 
and will still further conduce, to reniove 
many of the prejudices and errors which 
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have existed on the subject of the corn | suits speculation has been carried too far, 


laws. The ultimate result, he trusted, | the consequences must be the same as in 
would be such an alteration in those laws , over-manufacturing and over-trading—to 
as would protect both the grower and | the speculators a loss—to the consumers, 


the consumer from the evils to which 
they are alternately liable under the pre- 
sent system. 

If it can now no longer be denied that 
the manufacturing distress of the years 
1816 and 1817 was produced by previous 
over-trading, combined with the altered 
value of thecurrency; it remains tobe seen, 
whether causes, ina great degree similar, 
have not mainly contributed to the present 
depression of our agriculture. The excess 
of supply inall the principal markets proves 
the redundancy of produce; and that re- 
dundancy,together with the improved value 
of money, is quite sufficient to account 
for the present low prices. That this 
superabundant production is of our own 
growth is also undeniable. To this state 
the country hasbeen gradually approaching 
for many years. At the breaking out of 
the war in 1793, our average growth of 
corn was certainly below our consump- 
tion. The waste of war, the great pur- 
cases of government, and the difficulties 
which a state of hostility threw in the way 
of the foreign supply, by enhancing the 
price of imported corn, gave the first sti- 
mulus to an extension of our own cultiva- 
tion. That stimulus was greatly aided 
by the bad harvests which preceded the 
first stoppage of the Bank in 1797, and 
by the still more deficient crops which 
followed that event, in 1799 and 1800. 
Before the latter period the diminishing 
value of money, consequent upon the re- 
striction of cash payments, afforded great 
additional encouragement and facility to 
the ardent spirit of speculation which na- 
tural causes had already created in agri- 
culture. This artificial excitement con- 
tinued to operate so long as the value of 
money continued to decrease, that is, till 
the conclusion of the war. That exces- 
sive speculation is one of the concomitant 
evils of any system which rapidly lowers 
the value of money is an undeniable pro- 
position. In what manner this effect is 
produced by depreciation is a question 
which may be passed over in this discus- 
sion; but its consequences may be traced 
in the present glut of produce. It is 
the cumulative result of the facility with 
which money or credit was procured to 
bring barren tracts into cultivation, and 


to draw a greater produce from lands pre- | ; 
| posed the bill in both Houses of pariia- 


viously cultivated. Ii in both these pur- 


| the temporary benefit of prices lower than 
| those at which their wants can be perma- 


nently supplied—that the latter will be 
able to consume somewhat more, and the 


| former disabled or deterred from produc- 


ing as much as heretofore, until the sup- 
ply adjusts itself to the demand. There 
is, however, in this respect, one material 
difference between manufactures and agri- 
culture greatly to the disadvantage of 
the latter. Capitals embarked in the 
cultivation of the soil are more slow in 
producing the expected returns, and can- 
not so easily be withdrawn, or turned into 
some other channel of employment, 
Should the seasons continue favourable, 
the glut in agriculture, therefore, may 
be of longer duration than in other 
branches of our national industry, and 
the more so, as it is an excess no part 
of which is likely to find a vent in ex- 
portation. 

If no alteration had been made in our 
corn trade with Ireland, probably the 
pressure of this glut might never have 
been felt, or felt only in a very slight de- 
gree, by the English grower. He did 
not anticipate the immense change whicli 
has been produced by the law of 1806. 
His improvements proceeded upon cal- 
culations which did not allow for the 
prolific powers of the more fertile soils of 
Ireland. He did not foresee that by the 
time those expensive improvements would 
be in their full bearing, we should be fur- 
nished with an annual supply from that 
country excecding the average import of 
foreign corn from all parts of the world 
before the introduction of that law. ‘This 
however is the fact. The present depres- 
sion is the result of the competition cre- 
ated by an excess in both countries, a 
competition the more severely felt by 
both, as they have to struggle at the 
same time with the increased value of 
money. 

The corn bill of 1815, however well in- 
tended, has certainly contributed to ag- 
gravate the present distress. It was 
passed under an impression of the in- 
ability of this country to raise corn 
enough for its own consumption. ‘The 
effect of that impression was a pretty ge- 
neral belief, confirmed by the decided 
opinions of great authorities who op- 
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ment, that the import price of eighty 
shillings a quarter would thenceforward 
be the minimum price of wheat in Eng- 
land. The consequence was, that pro- 
spective calculations, cither of improve- 
ment, or for the letting of land, were 
furmed very much upon these assump- 
tions; and as the import price was stated 
to be the lowest price, which, accord- 
ing to the doctrine of that day, would 
remunerate the British grower, it was 
considered that up to 80 shillings re- 
muneration was secured, and all above it 
would be profit. The calculation would 
not have been disappointed, had the daia 
been correct, bu the country was then 
rapidly advancing to a state, in which its 
produce would exceed its consumption ; 
and the erroneous consequences of this 
calculation, joined to two or three pro- 
ductive harvests, have led to the present 
depression. 

If any man can doubt that excessive 
production has materially contributed to 
the fall of prices, let him compare the 
quantity of corn sent for sale to Mark-lane, 
and to every other principal market in the 
kingdom, for the last twelve, and still more, 
for the last six months, with the quantity 
sent at any former periods of correspond- 
ing duration. Low price might be the 
effect of the increased value of money | 
unaided by other causes; but increased 
quantity does not depend upon the altera- 
tion in the currency. A constantly over- 
whelming supply, concomitant with an in- 
creased consumption (and both these 
facts admit of positive proof) kept up for 
a considerable period, can only be the 
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effect of redundance. It is true that the | 
supply may lately have been somewhat 

accelerated by the poverty of many of | 
the farmers. This may have been the ; 
case for a few months after the harvest. 
But the average quantity for a whole 
year cannot be influenced by this tempo- 
rary cause. It can only be explained by 
a yeneral excess of production, of the ex- 
tent of which some idea may be formed 
from the fact that the whole supply in 
Mark-lane, for the last year, has exceeded 
by nearly one third the supply of the year 
preceding, and that in the last quarter the 
quantity has been very nearly double that 
of the quantity in the corresponding 
period of the last year. This excess of 
production has been the subject of much 
idle declamation at meetings out of doors. 
It has been said, “ who ever heard of 
plenty as an evil, or of a people brought 
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to the brink of ruin by abundance ?” 
Plenty has never been described as an 
abstract or general evil, or the whole na- 
tion as distressed by abundance. The 
possession of this blessing brings with it 
innumerable comforts and advantages to 
the consumer. Cheapness is the effect 
of plenty, and if that cheapness be now in 
part at the expense of the grower, is he 
to repine at the bounty of Providence, 
because it is the natural order of things 
that his speculation, like all others, is liable 
to temporary excess and derangement ?— 
or if not privileged against the course of 
nature, is he alone to be indemnified at 
the expense of the community, against 
the occasional contingencies in a great 
degree brought upon himself by the effect 
of those very corn laws to which he has 
resorted for his own special protection ? 
Can a provident legislature yield to such 
an expectation ? Will it not rather say to 
the agriculturist, as to any other specu- 
lator, ‘‘ whatever we may feel for your 
disappointment, every man must abide the 
event of his own calculations.” 

If, however, upon some mistaken prin- 
ciple, a positive monopoly of the Corn 
market is habitually to be preserved to the 
British grower, and the people to be pre- 
cluded from resorting to foreignsupply, ex- 
cept occasionally to guard themselves 
against existing dearth, then, indeed, it may 
be a question, whether for the interest of 
the people themselves, the inconveniences 
of this vicious system, alternately visiting 
the grower and the consumer, may not in 
some degree be palliated by other artifi- 
cial expedients, though in principle 
scarcely less objectionable than the system 
itself. If the tendency of excess, in 
working its own cure, be to produce defi- 
ciency ; and if both excess and deficiency 
be liable to be aggravated by the fluctu- 
ations of the seasons, it may be deserving 
of consideration, whether, in the present 
state of our corn laws, some remedy for 
the former, and some guard against the 
latter, may not be found in the plan of a 
bounty upon the warehousing of British 
corn, suggested by the noble marquis, 
when the markets should be glutted, and 
corn below a certain price. A moderate 
sacrifice for this purpose may perhaps 
tend to prevent extreme depression at 
one time, and extreme dearness at ano- 
ther; and by the latter advantage com- 
pensate to the consumer in seasons of 
scarcity, the benefit conferred upon the 
grower in seasons of redundancy. <A 
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bounty of this description would be more 
fair, in reference to the different classes 
of the community, as well as less ex- 
pensive to the state, than the old sys- 
tem of a bounty upon exportation; but 
still it is a measure which, if possible, 
should be avoided. It will be for the 
House hereafter to consider, whether it 
be not a wiser course to revise a defective 
law, by getting rid of its acknowledged 
evils, rather than to leave them in full 
operation, for the chance or expectation 
of trying how far they can be obviated 
by a counteracting expedient; of which 
the best that can be said is, that if we 
are to continue to labour under the 


prove, if not an antidote, at least a 
palliative, of some of its worst conse- 
quences. 

Before he proceeded to offer a few re- 
marks on the state of the currency, as 
connected with the present distress, he 
felt it necessary to advert to the hon. 
and learned gentleman’s grievance, that 
he had not been placed upon the Bank 
committee of 1819. From the moving 
accents and subdued tone, in which the 
hon. and learned gentleman complained 
of the refusal which he had met with on 
that occasion, he (Mr. H.) felt, if not 
compassion for his disappointment, at 
Jeast regret for the omission of his name ; 
especially when he mysteriously hinted, 
that, had he been upon that committee, 
all the inconveniences and pressure which 
have resulted from the resumption of cash 
payments might have been greatly palli- 
ated, if not altogether avoided. After 
this declaration, he had listened with more 
than ordinary attention to all that fell 
from the hon. and learned gentleman, ex- 
pecting every moment the solution of this 
mysterious intimation, and to find himself, 
and those who laboured with him in the 
committee, overwhelmed with compunc. 
tion for having ventured upon a Report 
without the benefit of the hon. and learned 
gentleman’s counsel and assistance. But, 
after many circumlocutions, the only light 
which the hon. and learned gentleman 
had thrown upon the subject was this, 
‘* that the evil, after all, was the departing 
from the standard in 1797.” Wonderful 
discovery! What an Iliad of woes might 
have been saved to this country if those 
words, instead of escaping from the lips of 
the hon. and learned member in 1822, 
could have found vent in 1819! 

But when the hon. and Jearned nember 
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did at last come forward, at the twelfth 
hour, with his marvellous proposition, 
not more astounding from its immediate 
practical importance, than new as a dis- 
covery, he seemed conscious that a heavy 
responsibility might be cast upon him, 
on the score of public duty, for hav- 
ing kept the secret so long in his own 
bosom. He felt that it might have 
been divulged, if not to the committce 
up stairs, at least to the House during 
the discussion of the Report, and the 
measures grounded upon it in 1819. 
He therefore very properly protected 
himself from this reproach, by reminding 
us that he was prevented by illness from 
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disease, that expedient may possibly , attending the House during those pro- 


ceedings. The future philosopher, in 
reading the history of these eventful times, 
may find in this misfortune, as in the ori- 
ginal stoppage of the Bank, a proof how 
much the misery or happiness of nations 
turns upon some accident not much no- 
ticed at the time, because its influence of 
good or evil is not then foreseen. For 
ourselves of the present day, we may de- 
plore the tardiness of the hon. and learned 
gentleman in promulgating his discovery ; 
but that feeling will now be as unavailing 
to relieve the distresses of the country, as 
the regret with which we have all heard 
of that most inopportune illness, by the 
effect of which we were unfortunately 
deprived of that discovery at the critical 
period of 1819. 

In the hon. and learned gentleman's 
view of the causes of our present difficul- 
ties, it suits his purpose to lay great stress 
upon the fluctuations of the currency, and 
he has given us many calculations, not 
very new, to shew the extent of the depre- 
ciation at different periods. ‘To prove that 
during a great part of the warthe currency 
was really depreciated is now become un- 
necessary. The fact is admitted, and th 
arguments and principles of those who 
contended for it in 1810, are no longer 
controverted. But it is rather curious 
that the new converts, those who stoutly 
denied depreciation when it most glaringly 
existed, should now be the most strenuous 
to exaggerate the extent to which it was 
then carried. When Gold was at 5/. an 
ounce, the mortgagee, the annuitant, the 
public creditor, were told that they had no- 
thing to complain of; and now they are told 
by the same parties, that theyare only enti- 
tled to three fourths of their nominal claims, 
and for this curious reason, that they are 
at last relieved from the loss which they 
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sustained, formany years, from having been 
paid their incomes in money depreciated 25 
percent. But this is an exaggerated state- 
ment of their loss. ‘There can be no other 
measure of their loss from depreciation than 
theexcess of the market above the standard 
or coinage price of gold, and if this be ta- 
ken as the measure, the average of the 
whole period between 1797 and 1819 
would not amount to near 25 per cent.— 
It did not exceed five, as has been justly 
observed by the hon. member for Portar- 
lington, at the date of Mr. Peel’s Bill. 
But then we must not confound deprecia- 
tion with a diminution in the value of mo- 
ney. Quite independent of natural cau- 
ses, such as an increased supply of the 
precious metals, there may be a diminution 
in the value of money, and to a consider- 
able extent, without its being depreciated; 
and, in like manner, its value may increase 
without any alteration in the standard. 
Every contrivance which tends to econo- 
mize the use of the precious metals, or to 
provide a substitute for them in the shape 
of voluntary credit, tends to diminish the 
value of money. A diminution of value 
from these causes, involving no injustice 
to any one, is attended with great benefits 
to the community. Much of the prospe- 


rity of England, since the beginning of | 


the late reign, may be ascribed to the 
legitimate contrivances, by which this 
diminution was gradually effected and ex- 
tended, in all the various modes of verbal, 
book, and circulating credits. This is 
one of the advantages of accumulating 
wealth, of stable institutions, and provi- 
dent laws, affording a high degree of se- 
curity to property in all its various modi- 
fications. But this diminution in the va- 
lue of money could not be in progress in 
one country without its being more or less 
felt by all; not only in proportion as other 
countries could avail themselves of the 
same means of credit and economy in the 
use of the precious metals, but also be- 
cause in proportion to the gradual exten- 
sion of those means in any particular 
country, is that country enabled to dis- 
pense with a part of its metallic currency, 
which, diffusing itself over the circulation 
of the remainder of the world, tends every 
where to lower the value of gold and sil- 
ver in relation to all other commodities. 
This may appear abstruse, but it is impor- 
tant to the understanding of the present 
subject. Before the Bank restriction, 
England had done much to economize the 
use of coin, Scotland still more, and Ire- 
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land far less than England. In Ireland 
gold was the principal medium of pay- 
ments. In Scotland, where notes as low 
as one pound had long been in use, it en- 
tered for very little into the pecuniary 
transactions of the country—in England 
it still formed a considerable part of our 
circulation, there being then no circulating 
paper under five, and only to a small ex- 
tent, under ten pounds, ‘he first effect 
of the restriction was, to add to the paper 
circulation by enlarged issues, not only 
from the national Banks of England and 
Ireland, but also from all the country 
Banks. This addition continued gradually 
to increase, and especially in the notes 
under five pounds. Every increase for 
the first two or three years was a diminu- 
tion in the value of money, but not a de- 
preciation. Why? Because the gold 
left the country, as the paper became its 
substitute, and by this process, the ex- 
changes were kept at or near Par. The 
effect of this exportation of our coin was 
every where to lower the value of money, 
and by so doing, to keep it upon a level 
with its diminished value in this country. 
In the progress of this operation the uni- 
ted kingdom was drained of all its gold. 
There would however have been no real 
depreciation of the paper substituted in 
its stead, if, by imposing proper limits 
upon the issues of that paper, the par of 
exchange with foreign countries (which 
is necessarily equivalent with the standard 
of the gold coin in this country) had 
been made the criterion of its value. 
But the issues of paper not being confin- 
ed within those limits, depreciation took 
place. The consequence, therefore, of 
the Bank restriction was two-fold—lIst, 
a diminution in the value of money gene- 
rally, but without depreciation, and 2dly, 
a depreciation specially superadded in 
this country, the degree of which at any 
particular period was the difference be- 
tween the standard and the market-price 
of gold. By the first result, the price of 
commodities, including of course all the 
raw productions of the soil, was raised 
generally. By the second, this general 
rise of prices was carried still further in 
this country, in proportion to the depre- 
ciation. The actual depreciation, there- 
fore, as it was not the sole cause of the 
rise of prices (speaking now of that rise 
only in as far as it was influenced by 
changes in the value of money) during 
the war, so it cannot be taken as the mea- 
sure of the fall of prices since 1819, unless 
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we could have got rid of the depreciation 
without recalling into our own use a part 
of the gold which had been exported, 
er in any degree diminishing the extent 
in which credit had become a substitute 
for actual payments. ‘That fall must be 
still greater, if, instead of importing gold 
for circulation here, the greatest part of 
it has been withdrawn from circulation 
in other countries, to be buried in the 
vaults and cellars of the Bank. The 
proportion of the rise of prices gene- 
rally during the war, and of fall since 
the peace, not in England only, but in 
all other countries, from these alter- 
nate operations, may be difficult to esti- 
mate; but it must be considerable; and 
the more so, as other countries, as well as 
England, had also a depreciated paper, 
and have since endeavoured to replace it 
by a metallic currency. But even dimi- 
nution in the value of money, without de- 
preciation, and afterwards depreciation 
superadded, do not afford a just measure 
of the actual rise of prices, and especially 
of the rent of land in this country during 
the war. ‘To these causes must be added 
the effect of excessive speculation. It is 
true that this excessive speculation had its 
foundation in the diminishing value of 
money ; but when the farmer had saved a 
few thousand pounds, was it not natural that 
he should wish to lay out his capital in the 
purchase of land, that land upon which he 
had realized an independance, and of which 
the rent and fee simple had at least doubled 
within his recollection? For the same 
reason, was it not natural that the land- 
lord should grasp at every opportunity of 
adding to the number of his acres; and 
that he again should be met in competition 
by the land-jobber, ready to adventure his 
capital inthe same market, as affording 
the best prospect of assured future profit? 
In this state of general delusion, was it 
surprising that tenants were ready to em- 
bark in improvementsand totake leases not 
founded upon the calculation even of ex- 
isting prices, but in the sanguine hope of 
prospective profits, to be realized by a 
future rise before the end of their respec- 
tive terms? And what was the state of 
the money market whilst all this specula- 
tion was going on? With depreciation 
guaranteed by law, the Country Banks 
had every facility to lend; the farmer, the 
land-owner, the jobber every temptation 
to borrow. Can we wonder at the extent 
ot the revulsion? If we are unable to 
rescue many of its victims from the ruin 


which it has brought upon them, at least 
let it be a warning never to be forgotten, 
against any future tampering with the 
standard value of the currency. 

But has nothing been omitted which 
was within our power, to mitigate the 
pressure arising from the restoration of 
our currency? If the view and the prin- 
ciples which he had now submitted be 
correct, he must say that every thing 
which might have been done, had not been 
done, for that purpose. Looking with 
apprehension to the difficulty of reverting 
toa metallic currency, he had stated lis 
suggestions morefully in the Bank commit- 
tee. They did not differ very materially 
from those of the hon. member for Port- 
arlington. It was his (Mr. H.) wish 
that we should have a gold coin, as a me- 
dium of small payments in the common 
ready-money dealings of the community, 
instead of the one pound notes of the 
Bank of England; and for reasons with 
which he would not trouble the House, 
he recommended that there should be a 
small se¢gnorage taken upon that coin, as 
there is upon the silver, at least equal to 
the expense of coinage. The amount of 
such a coin requisite for the purposes 
which he had described would not be 
considerable, at the most seven or eight 
millions ; as it was no part of his plan to 
interfere with the circulation of Country 
Banks, except by such regulations and 
encouragement as might conduce to their 
increased stability and security. Beyond 
that amount of seven or eight millions, gold 
could be of no use in this country as coin, 
and the only other purpose for which it could 
be wanted was, as a check and regulator 
to maintain the standard of the currency. 
That standard, he agreed with the hon. 
member for Portarlington, would be most 
perfectly secured by the Bank paying its 
notes, not in coin, but in gold bullion at 
the price of 3/. 17s. 103d. an ounce. ‘The 
quantity requisite for this purpose, be also 
agreed with him, being only the amount 
requisite to balance the occasional fluctu- 
ations of the exchange, need not be large ; 
—an amount very considerably less than 
that which , he apprehended was now 
hoarded by the Bank. Had this principle 
been acted upon, the foreign exchanges 
could not have been for more than two 
years constantly and greatly in favor ol 
this country, a proof, as is observed in 
the report of the Agricultural committee, 
that the value of money here has been 
kept artificially above the par even of the 
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increased value of the money of other 
countries ; for there is nothing which, in 
the natural state of things, finds its level 
with more celerity and ease than the 


course of exchanges between different | 
He was therefore warranted , 

ressure had been | 
accelerated by the and aggravated 


countries. 
in concluding that the 


by the extent, of preparations made for 
giving effect to the act of 1819. He was 
convinced this would be the case from the 
moment the Bank in that year demanded 
a repayment from government of ten mil- 
lions. He recollected it was the general 
opinion of the committee. It was the 
opinion of his right hon. friend (Mr. Peel) 
the chairman of that committee, and was 
so stated in his speech when the report 


was taken into consideration by the House. | 


It was also the opinion of his noble friend, 
at the head of the government, stated in 
another place. Jn saying this, nothing 
could be further from his thoughts than 
to cast any reflection upon the conduct 
of the Bank. A heavy responsibility was 


imposed upon them, and if, in providing 
to meet it, they had erred at all, they had 
done so from an excess of precaution, from 
an over anxiety to fulfil the commands 
of the law :—an error (if committed) into 


which it is the less surprising the directors 
should have fallen, as their interest as a 
corporation was obviously the other way ; 
and it is natural for men of high honour 
to arm themselves, sometimes perhaps too 
scrupulously, against the supposed influ- 
ence of personal motives in the discharge of 
a great public duty. 

After what he had said, it was scarcely 
necessary toadd, that he viewed with satis- 
faction the plan mentioned by his noble 
friend (lord Londonderry) of an issue of 
four millions of gold from the Bank upon 
the security of exchequer bills. He took 
it asa kind of admission from the Bank 
that they had now in their coffers gold, 
at least to that amount, more than was 
necessary, evenin their cautious judgment, 
for protecting the credit of their notes, 
and, of course, more than was convenient 
for their own interest torctain. The effect 
of the operation, as he understood it, 
would be, to replace the circulation where 
it would have been, if, instead of a repay- 
ment of ten, the Bank had been satisfied 
with six millions from the public. In that 
case, their accumulated treasure would 
probably have been four millions less than 
it now is—at prozent they will re-issue to 
that amount. In whatever degree four 
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millions withdrawn has straightened the 
circulation and added to the pressure, 
four millions restored will give relief. 
Not that he expected that the whole of 
the gold would remain in this country; 
he knew it could not, but, by diffusing it- 
self generally, it would every where have 
a tendency to give ease and life to the la- 
_bouring markets of the world, and by con- 
“sequence, and at least in the same degree, 
_to our own. What is most urgent is, to 
Stop the progress of depression—That 
‘once eflected, speculation, which is now 
/in a manner dormant, will revive, and it is 
‘in this view, more than by its actual 
‘amount, that this operation of the Bank 
seems to hold out a prospect of reviving 
confidence and hope. He could have 
wished that, instead of being advanced to 
| government, this sum had been added to 
the amount of the discounts of the Bank. 
Such a proceeding would have been more 
conformable to the principles and object 
of that Institution, It would not only 
have kept their issues more under their 
control, but would have afforded more 
‘relief to the public. [t would have af- 
' forded more relief to the public, because 
the Bank have no méans of increasing 
their discount to that amount except by 
lowering the rate which they now charge 
| for interest—lowering it from five to four, 
or possibly less, per cent. Why this should 
not be done, or why they should preter 
lending to government at three per cent 
was to him inconceivable. The amount 
it was safe and prudent to advance, either 
to the state or to individuals, was entirely 
their own consideration; but within that 
amount, he, as a member of parliament, 
had a right to say, that under the present 
circumstances, discount was their prior 
duty. The government disclaim the ad- 
vance as an accommodation for the ser- 
‘vice of the year, and he was glad they did 
so; but they were willing to use it as the 
means of getting the sum: into circulation, 
and in the hope of affording some relaxa- 
tion to the existing pressure. The Bank 
is the public banker, but this was not 
the primary object of its institution. ‘That 
object was, and ought to be, to facilitate 
the operations of commerce and industry, 
by extending mercanitile credit ; and how 
was that to be extended except by liberal 
diséounts? For this purpose, extensive, 
and important, and exclusive privileges 
are given to the Bank, whilst all other 
bankers are placed under restrictions. 
These privileges were given in the ex- 
OF 
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pectation that the Bank, by keeping their 
rate of discount rather under the market 
rate, would tend to lower the latter, and 
to make the loans of money cheaper here 
than in other parts of the world. But 
hew is this object to be attained if the 
Bank refuse to discount except at a 
rate higher than the market interest of 
money? If they are to keep the rate 
ef discount at five per cent, whilst 
the Banks of other states, Hamburgh, 
Amsterdam and Paris, are discounting 
at three, or at the utmost four per cent, 
the tables will be turned against us; 
commerce will find cheaper accommoda- 
tion elsewhere, and the privileges of the 


Bank wil' only be felt by the industry and | 


trade of this country as tending to uphold 
{as far as such privileges can uphold), in- 
stead of tending to lower, the rate of in- 
terestuponmoney. He could not, there- 
fore, too strongly state his opinion that 
the directors of the Bank would best con- 
sult the character and interest of that In- 
stitution, as well as the public interest, by 
lowering the rate of discounts in whatever 
proportion it may be necessary, in order 
to draw to themselves at least as much 
demand for that accommodation as it 
would, in their judgment, be safe for them 
to grant. 

The next great head of this extensive 
subject, adverted to in the speech of the 
hon. and learned gentleman, was Taxation, 
to the extent of which he ascribed mainly, 
if not exclusively, the present agricultural 
distress. This conclusion the hon. and 
learned member had attempted to support 
by some of the most visionary doctrines of 
political economy which he (Mr. H.) had 
ever heard, at least from a person of bis 
acknowledged talents and _ ingenuity. 
Among other positions equally extraordi- 
nary, the hon. and learned member had 


stated, a known and acknowledged’ 


axiom of political economy, as old as the 
science itself, that one effect of taxation 
was, to raise prices by increasing the pro- 
fits of capital.” This principle he (Mr. 
H.) must own was new to him, and be- 
longed, he should say, to that class of 
axioms which a few years ago, set up the 
ideal unit or the abstract pound sterling 
as the real standard of our currency, 
axioms which, to his mind at least, had the 
merit of being unintelligible. He should 
like to know what the member for Port- 
arlington had to say to this axiom? He 
had always thought that one of the evils 
of taxation was, that it diminished the pro- 
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fits of capital; but if it zxcrease profits, 
how can it produce this effect without 
increasing the powers of employing indus- 
try, without increasing the means of con- 
sumption and enjoyment, without adding 
to the accumulated wealth of the country? 
And yet this is one of the axioms by the 
aid of which the hon. and learned gentle- 
man endeavours to connect, as cause and 
effect, the amount of our taxation with the 
public distress. Another axiom of the 
hon. and learned gentleman equally falla- 
cious is, that prices are raised to the con- 
sumer by the employment of great capi- 
tals, and that taxation renders such great 
capitals necessary. If he had said that, 
without a great extent of capital in a 
country, there could be no great extent 
of taxation, he (Mr. H.) could have un- 
derstood him ; but instead of great fixed 
capitals raising the price of manufactured 
commodities,theirtendency wasdirectlythe 
reverse. It was by this extent of wealth, 
and by all the mechanical and chemical 
improvements which science suggested, 
but which capital alone could turn to the 
greatest practical advantage, that the 
natural effect of taxation in raising prices 
was in some degree counteracted ; and 
that England was enabled to manufacture 
cheaper than any other country in the 
world. This advantage enabled the in- 
dustrious classes in this country to pro- 
vide themselves with many of the comforts 
of life, in clothing, hardware, and other 
articles, not only cheaper than they could 
be had in other countries, but cheaper than 
they were in this country at a time when 
the public burthens were much less in 
their amount. This is the case with cot- 
ton clothing, with coarse woollens, and 
with iron goods, articles of no small con- 
sumption by the agricultural classes 
of the community. Differing, therefore, 
with these doctrines of the hon. and learned 
gentleman respecting taxation, he was 
at the same time anxious that his own 
principles should not be misunderstood. 
Those principles might be found in the 
agricultural report of last year. To some 
of the propositions and inferences of that 
report he could only give a qualified con- 
currence ; but upon this topic, it had his 
entire assent. He was ready to say now, 
as he said then, that * taxes, however im- 
“* posed, must necessarily abridge the re- 
** sources and comforts of those by whom 
“ they are ultimately paid, and that the ge- 
“ neral amount and real pressure of taxa- 
“ tion have been positively increased in 
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* proportion to the improved value of the 
currency.” 

In one principle stated by the hon. and 
learned gentleman, he agreed — ‘ that 
it was the total amount more than the 
mode of levying the taxes that ought to 
be considered.” But if he agreed with 
him in this general remark, he must 
add that the hon. and learned gentleman 
had fallen into a strange inconsistency ; 
for a great part of his speech had been 
an attempt to prove that the malt tax, 
and most of the productive taxes in the 
collection of the excise, were paid by 
the occupiers of the land. As well mighthe 
argue that the tax upon sugar was paid by 
the West India planter, and that upon tea 
by the Chinese. In truth all these taxes 
fall in the first instance upon the con- 
sumer, and are ultimately borne cither 
by the profits of capital, or sometimes 
by the capital itself, belonging to all the 
subjects of the state, and must operate in 
diminution either of the one or of the 
other. A remission of taxes, therefore, 


must be a bencfit to all, and not exclu- 
sively to any particular class. 

The immediate cause of the distress of 
the farmer is the great depression of his 
market, creating 2 difference of one third, 


at the least, between the nominal value of 
his whole stock in business now, compared 
with that nominal value a few ycars ago. 
In this state of things, let us suppose 
that taxes to a large amount are taken off. 
The effect will be, we are told, a further 
fall in prices. Be it so. What will be 
the consequence to the tenant whose 
stock in business is already diminished 
in value one third?) Why, that it will 
be diminished one half. Now in the 
case of many tenants, at least one half 
of the capitals with which they began 
business, was money borrowed. To a 
man in that situation, what sort of re- 
lief should you give? With a new tenant 
who now takes to the concern and pro- 
vides his stock in business with a money 
capital, only one half of that which was 
requisite to his predecessor, the case is 
diftcrent. The fall of prices, produced 
by the remission of taxes, involving too 
the fall of rent, will be to him any thing 
but a disadvantage. It will be a boon to 
him, as it will to capitalists, under similar 
circumstances, in other branches of in- 
dustry. This appeared to him (Mr. H.) 
the fair distinction. The remission of 
taxation will be no immediate remedy to 
a distress directly arising from low prices ; 
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— but in whatever degree it can be efiect- 
ed, it will ultimately be a benefit to the 
agricultural, as well as to all the other 
interests of the country. 

The hon. and learned gentleman has 
gone into minute details to shew that 
taxation diminishes consumption. Here 
again the general principle may be ad- 
mitted. But has there been any marked 
diminution of consumption, peculiarly co- 
incident with the present distress? On 
the contrary, has not consumption in- 
creased, and is it not now increasing in all 
articles of general use, even those sub- 
ject to heavy duties of excise? If tax- 
ation, therefore, be the immediate cause 
of the present difficulties, whence comes 
it that the taxes complained of as 
peculiarly pressing upon agriculture, are 
more than usually productive? We 
are agreed as to the existence and 
character of the distress. It rests, there- 
fore, with the hon. and learned gentle- 
man, either to contend, that distress in- 
creases consumption, or to admit (con- 
trary to the whole drift of his speech) 
that the particular taxes which he has men- 
tioned — malt, soap, candles &c. do 
not fall cither exclusively or extensively 
upon the distressed classes; and if they 
do not, it follows that the remission ot 
those taxes would do nothing specifically 
for the immediate relief of agriculture. 

The hon. and learned gentleman has 
shewn that the increased consumption of 
malt has not kept pace with the increase 
of our population. But when he ascribes 
this circumstance exclusively to the in- 
crease of the tax on this article, he might 
have shewn, had it equally suited his 
purpose, that increase or diminution in 
the annual consumption of this article has 
not corresponded with the augmentation 
or abatement of the tax. In 1816 the 
tax was reduced from 4s. 4d. to 2s. 4d. 
a bushel —the consumption of 1817 
was 17,136,020 bushels,—that of 1818 
26,462,933,—that of 1819 22,346,289, 
—making an average of the three years of 
21,981,737 bushels. In 1819 the duty was 
again raised to 3s. 6d. per bushel ; the con- 
sumption of 1820 was 24,535,155, of 
1821 28,697,057 bushels, giving an ave- 
rage for the two years of 26,616,106 
bushels, and exceeding the average of 
the three years of low duty by 4,654,369 
bushels. If upon a comparison of 30 
years the increase in the consumption of 
malt has not kept pace with the increase 
of the population—without denying that 
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the tax has contributed its share to the 
falling off —it may in part probably be 
ascribed to other causes—to improve- 
ments in the art of brewing, by which a 
saving of malt is effected—a saving, which 
he understood, was still greater in the 
distillery—also he was willing to hope, in 
part to a melioration in the habits of 
the people—at least he was glad to see 
that the consumption of soap, and other 
exciseable articles, connected with the 
comforts of the industrious classes, had 
increased, within the same period, ina 
proportion greater even than the increase 
of population; for he knew no more cer- 
tain indication of sobriety than increased 
cleanliness and an improvement in the 
domestic manners of the community. 
From whatever causes, however, the 
increase in the consumption of malt had 
not kept pace with the growth of the po- 
pulation, upon a comparison of the pre- 
sent period with the year 1792; it would 
be a fairer mode of inquiry, in reference 
to the effect of taxation, to make the 
comparison not upon malt only, but 
upon all the articles of general consump- 
tion which are liable to heavy duties of 
excise. This comparison, embracing 


some articles upon which the increase of 
taxation has been much more rapid and 
extensive than upon malt (such for in- 
stance as tea, mentioned by the noble 
marquis), would shew that, upon an 
average of the whole, consumption has 
fully kept pace with the augmented num- 


ber of our population. But, Oh! ex- 
claims the hon. and learned gentleman, 
indignant at the mere mention of tea.— 
** This may be very well for the agricul- 
turist in China, but does tea in the smallest 
degree promote British industry or give 
employment to any one individual in 
Great Britain?” Does the hon. and learned 
gentleman wish us to understand, that the 
Chinese kindly make us a present of all 
the tea, and, still more kindly, deliver it 
free of expense in Leadenhall street; and 
that no British industry is put in motion, 
either to provide the means of procuring, 
this foreign article, or to convey it to the 
shores of this country? Are we to take 
this as the hon. and learned gentleman’s 
doctrine in respect to commerce with fo- 
reign states, and as another sample of 
that political economy which the hon. and 
learned gentleman has attempted to palm 
upon the good sense of the House of 
Commons, but which in fact is more 
worthy of a drunken mob in Palace-yard ? 
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The hon. and learned gentleman has 
compared the nominal amount of the 
taxes, including the charge of collection, 
now, and at various periods of the war, 
in order to shew that their rea/ amount 
has not been diminished. ‘ The people 
pay as much now in the seventh year of 
peace,” he says, “as they did in 1806—aye 
even as much as they did in 1813.” 
“ Was there ever any thing so mon- 
strous?” In 1813—84 millions was the 
gross sum collected, last year it was 60.” 
‘¢ The difference is just equivalent to the 
depreciation of the currency.” The hon. 
and learned gentleman entered into a si- 
milar comparison with the year 1806. No 
wonder, that for these comparisons it 
suited the hon. and learned gentleman’s 
purpose to take the average depreciation of 
the currency at 25 percent. But, even if 
it were true that the average depreciatiot 
had been carried to that extent, we hav 
in these comparisons, the hon. and learnec 
gentleman’s implied admission that agri- 
culture flourished, during the war, with 
an amount of taxation at least equal to 
that of the present time. Its present 
depression, therefore, is not the con- 
sequence of taxation. In the next place, 
what is there so monstrous or so new 
that a country which resorts to loans 
during war, should have to pay the in- 
terest of those loans after peace? Was 
not this the case after the American war ? 
If the hon. and learned gentleman had 
been in the House in 1789, he might 
have exclaimed, ‘* how monstrous, our 
revenue is now, in the sixth year of peace, 
seventeen millions, and in 1781, a year 
of war, it was only 10 millions.” He 
might then have further exclaimed—“ a 
great part of the difference arises from 
new taxes which did not exist during the 
war, but which have been imposed in 
successive years since the peace.” On 
the other hand, to make his present 
statement correct, he ought to have 
added to it—* that, contrary to the prac- 
“‘ tice of all former wars, we had been 
* able to wind up this last, the most pro- 
‘« tracted and the most expensive of all, 
“ not only without any addition to, but 
“with a great remission of, the public 
burthens.” 

Whether our expenditure upon the re- 
duced scale stated by the noble marquis be 
still too great, is a point reserved for 
further investigation and discussion ; but 
when the whole charge for the current 
year is brought under 50 millions, in- 
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cluding the extraordinary expenses inci- 
dent to the insurrection in Ireland, it 
ought to be a strong presumption with 

entlemen on the other side, that, with 
safety and justice, retrenchment cannot 
go much further. ‘The hon. member for 
Essex (Mr. Western), whose absence 
from indisposition he (Mr, H.) par- 
ticularly regretted, had deliberately stated 
his opinion in 1816, ‘ that 50 milions was 
‘* the lowest sum, to which we could hope | 
“to bring our expenditure, and that he | 
«did not see how it could be brought so | 
“low.” Noman will question his capacity | 
to investigate these subjects, no man will | 
question his disposition to economy. | 
This is an authority which must have its | 
weight with the other side of the House, | 
and which is justly looked up to by the. 
country ; he therefore referred to it with | 
the more confidence, as he was sure it’ 
would be a satisfaction to that hon. meme | 
ber to find, that the expenditure was now 
actually within the estimate which he 
had considered the lowest that could be 
sufficient. 

The hon. and learned gentleman recom- 
mends an immediate remission of taxes 
to the extent of any existing surplus. But 
he goes further. If the taking off of five 
millions of taxes should not afford imme- 
diate relief (and assuredly it would not), 
the next step would be, to apply theremedy 
of an “ unreasoning necessity”’ as the hon. 
and learned gentleman describes it; but 
which in plain terms, means neither more 
nor less than a breach of faith with the 
public creditor. That a nation like an 
individual, may be compelled to bend to 
an absolute uncontrollable necessity is 
what cannot be denied ; but when the hon. 
and learned gentleman calmly contem- 
plates a state of things short of that, and 
attempts to measure and define it by the 
present difficulties of the country ; the con- 
tinuance of which, he intimated, would 
come up to his view of an “ unreasoning 
necessity,” the proposition is most alarming. 
Setting aside all considerations of morality, 
justice, and public honour, is there any 
man weak enough to believe, that a 
national bankruptcy would relieve the 
present distress? blind enough not to see 
that it would involve us in general con- 
fusion, and weaken, if not destroy, the 
foundations upon which the security of 
all other property now rests? Something 
has been said of the public debt being a 
mortgage upon all the Jands of England. 
This he would deny. There is no such 
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specific mortgage. The public creditor 
can show no parchment—produce no 
deeds. His title is not upon the lands, 
more than upon the whole capital and in- 
come of the country. He derives that 
title from the same source as that which 
gives to every other subject of the realm 
the security in what he possesses—from 
the guarantee of the public power of the 
state. What is property itself, but the 
creature of that public power? Has not 
the claim of the public creditor the same 
sanction and pledge of that public power, 
as the private engagements between man 
and man, or as the transmission of property 
by inheritance or by will? Are not all 
these means of possession created and up- 
held by law, administered and enjoyed 
according to law; and can you make an 
inroad upon any one without endangering 
the whole? The possessor of an estate 
which he has inherited or purchased, or 
the holder of a mortgage upon that 
estate, has no more natural right, the one 
to his rent, or the other to his interest than 
the public creditor has to his dividend. 
Tities to property are not like life, or 
liberty—the gifts of God and nature. If 
you cancel the security given to one class 
of property you endanger the rights of 
all. Your blow may indeed be aimed at 
one corner of the edifice only, but its 
recoil, depend upon it, will damage, per- 
haps destroy, the foundation of the whole 
fabrick. 

With respect to the sinking fund, he had 
no difficulty in avowing, that there could 
be no real sinking fund in time of peace, 
except the surplus of revenue above ex- 
penditure. Nothing else could be de- 
serving of the name. But with such a 
debt as ours, and without such a sinking 
fund, he should look with disquietude, 
not so much to the immediate interests 
of the public creditor, as to the security 
of the state. If parliament proclaim our 
utter inability to reduce our debt during 
peace, what can we expect upon the re- 
newal of hostilities, but the annihilation 
of credit, forcing us either to limit the 
extraordinary exertions of war within the 
additional means that can be raised an- 
nually by taxation, or to declare a national 
bankruptcy? Is this the alternative for 
which the country is prepared? If we 
had never had a sinking fund, it would be 
one question, whether, at a moment of 
difficulty like the present, we should, for 
the first time, make the effort necessary 
for creating one: it is quite another ques- 
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tion, whether, without the most overruling 
necessity, we ought to give up the sink- 
ing fund which we already possess ; to give 
it up too in the face of the resolution of the 
year 1819, thus exhibiting to the world 
such a proof of distress and inability, of 
weakness and vacillation in council, as 
must lower our station, and destroy our 
influence, in Europe, and as could not fail, 
ere long, by inviting aggression, to 
bring upon us, in increased expense and 
diminished security, the punishment, 
even in a pecuniary view, of our own short- 
sighted and miserable policy. If hitherto, 
public credit has been to England power 
and safety, are we to part with it at the 
moment when all the states in the world 
are cultivating that source of strength by 
establishing sinking funds for the reduc- 
tion of their respective debts? In France 
the sinking fund is greater in proportion 
to the total amount of debt than in this 
country ; and in America still greater than 
in France. 

But one great authority, hitherto most 
friendly toa sinking fund (Mr. Tierney), 
has told us that we may part with it now, 
and restore it again some years hence, when 
the country shall be more prosperous. 
This appears a weak and dangerous course. 
If once given up, the sinking fund will 
be gone for ever. Besides, can any man 
say how soon this country may be driven 
to the necessity of preparing for war? 
Would that be a case which we could 
postpone, because we should have post- 
poned our sinking fund? If called upon 
tu vindicate our honour could we ad- 
journthe demand of satisfaction to some 
indefinite but more convenient period? 
If we once adopt this principle, if the feel- 
ings of the country be once subdued to it, 
insults and injuries will certainly not be 
wanting, but us we should have first parted 
with the means, so we should soon be 
without the spirit to avenge them. 

That the resources of England however 
are reduced to this extremity he utterly 
denied. If in reference to any other great 
state in Europe, it had been proved to him, 
that its public credit stood very high,— 
that its revenue was increasing, without 
any increase of taxes, that its population 
was increasing in numbers with a rapidity 
unparalleled in any long-settled country, 
and that its internal improvements were 
keeping pace with the growth of its popu- 
lation ;—and if, notwithstanding these facts, 
he had been told, that the real state of that 
country was desperate and hopeless ; he 
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should have mistrusted the accuracy of the 
assertion. If these be the immediate fore- 
runners of decline, decay, and ruin, 
what, he might be allowed to ask, are 
the steady indications of increasing wealth, 
power, and prosperity ? 

Not concurring, therefore, in the 
gloomy view, not dismayed by the mys- 
terious and fearful forebodings of the hon. 
and learned gentleman, he could not con- 
sent, under a pressure which he trusted 
would be temporary, to break down the 
best hopes, and to destroy the public 
credit, of the country. If after all the 
dangers we bad defied, all the difficulties 
which we had overcome, and al! the trials 
which our fortitude and firmness had met 
unappalled, during a war of twenty years, 
—if after we had terminated that long 
struggle in a manner which had raised tlie 
name and character of England to a 
height which no other country ever at- 
tained, we were, in a moment of despon- 
dency, to dash away, for ever, cne of the 
main resources which have raised us to 
that proud distinction—a resource which 
is well described in the conclusion of the 
speech from the throne, as ‘that public 
credit in the maintenance of which all the 
best interests of this kingdom are equally 
involved, and by a steady adherence to 
the principles whereof we have attained 
and can alone expect to preserve our high 
station amongst the nations of the world,” 
—he should then make it his earnest en- 
treaty to those with whom he had acted 
in public life, he should call upon them by 
the reverence which they felt for the cha- 
racter and memory of Mr. Pitt, and, he 
might add, by their regard for their own 
fair fame, not to lend themselves to pul! 
down this monument of our greatness and 
our strength; and if unfortunately, the 
House should resolve that it ought not to 
be sustained, to leave to other hands the 
unhallowed task of its demolition. 

Mr. Brougham said, he was not in the 
House on any of the evenings when Mr. 
Peel's bill was in its progress through par- 
liament, except on the third reading, and 
it was too late then to enter on discussions 
in which he had previously taken no part. 
He was absent from severe and dangerous 
illness. 

Colonel Davies began by remarking on 
the extraordinary manner in which the 
right hon. gentleman had come down to 
comment on a speech delivered several 
days ago, while he made no adequate 
reply to whgt had been said in the debate 
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of that evening. He expressed his sur- 
prise at the apathy with which honourable 
members who were complaining so loudly 
of agricultural distress, had heard the 
paltry reductions now stated in the speech 
of the noble marquis. Were their feel- 
ings entirely changed? Could they be 
satisfied with the measures proposed? 
The hon. member then proceeded to make 
some observations on the effect produced 
by the change in the currency, and other 
causes of the public distress. He con- 
tended, that the temporary appropriation 
of the sinking fund, or the remission of 
an amount of taxes equivalent to it, in 
the present distressed state of the coun- 
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remedied by government purchasing 
corn and placing it in granaries. [Here 
Mr. Huskisson expressed his dissent]. 
The right hon. gentleman had certainly 
admitted that such a scheme formed part 
of the plan for ameliorating the condition 
of the agricultural interest ; and although 
he had conceded that it was an absurd 
project, and had ridiculed it in strong 
terms, he at length came to the conclu- 
sion that on the whole, it ought to be 
tried. The right hon. gentleman mis-re- 
presented what had fallen from his hon. 
and learned friend, when he said that his 
hon. and learned friend attributed all the 
difficulties of the country to taxation. His 
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try, so far from destroying public credit, | hon. and learned friend said, that taxation 
would be the best means of supporting it, | abridged the comforts of the people, and 
especially when coupled with retrench- | lessened their means of consumption ot 


ment and economy in every branch of the | 


corn. The right hon, gentleman himself 


public expenditure. The remaining taxes | admitted that taxation was an evil in the 
would thereby be more productive ; capi- | abstract. If it was an evil in the abstract, 
tal would increase, the revenue would | he would wish to know what it was in 


rise, and with the return of general pros- 
perity, the public creditor would be more 
certain of being ultimately paid, than if 
the present fund were drained from the 
nation in the hour of its distress. 

Mr. Hume said, he had not intended to 
claim the indulgence of the House at that 
late hour, but he could not refrain from 
making a few observations on the speech 
of the right hon. gentleman ; and, on the 
extraordinary proceeding, he believed 
somewhat novel, of coming down with an 
answer to aspeech delivered a week be- 
fore. He had endeavoured to lead the 
House from the subject which was before 
it, by treating the argument of his hon. 
and learned friend in a most uncandid 
manner. The speech of the right hon. 
gentleman was in itself full of contradic- 
tions. The right hon. gentleman had 
called the attention of the House to the 
distressed state of the manufacturing in- 
terests in 1816, from which he said it re- 
covered when left to itself. But what 
was the conclusion to which he came with 
respect to the agricultural question? He 
said he would not leave the agricultural 
interest to itself, as he had done the ma- 
nufacturing interests, to recover from the 
depression under which it at present la- 
boured ; but wished to resort to the wild 
scheme of borrowing four millions from 
the Bank, for the purpose of buying corn 
with the public money. He would not 
leave the agricultural, like the manufac- 
turing interest, to find its natural level; 
but thought that its distress might be 


practice. Both the noble marquis and the 
right hon. gentleman had dealt unfairly 
with his hon. and learned friend, when 
they assumed that he had declared taxa- 
tion to be the cause of low prices. He 
had stated no more than had been ad- 
vanced from the other side; namely, that 
the effect of taxation was, to abridge the 
comforts of the people, and to increase 
their difficulties; and he did not think it 
possible gravely to deny that position. 
The right hon. gentleman again misrepre- 
sented the intentions of his hon. and 
learned friend, when he stated that the 
latter wished to destroy public credit. 
The expression of his hon. and learned 
friend, upon which that misrepresentation 
was founded, was, he believed, couched in 
the following words :—* that he desired 
to be understood as wishing to do away 
with all the system called the sinking 
fund, except so far as would allow the 
immediate application of a surplus of re- 
venue over expenditure for the purpose 
of instantly reducing the debt.” He 
would appeal to the House whether that 
passage could bear the construction which 
had been put upon it. With respect to 
the sinking fund, he was decidedly with 
his learned friend, of opinion, that it ought 
not to be continued on the footing on 
which it at present stood. He was cer- 
tain that some good might be effected, if 
all the surplus were to be immediately ap- 
plied to purchasing a certain portion of the 
debt, instead of being left at the discre- 
tion of his majesty’s ministers to be im- 
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properly squandered, as he would prove 
it to be, by the right hon. gentlemen op- 
posite.—He would now say a few words 
with respect to the plan which had been 
brought forward that night by ministers. 
The public had waited with the utmost 
anxiety to know what propositions minis- 
ters would bring forward. He had never 
known expectation raised so high as it 
had been on the present occasion, both 
within and without the walls of that 
House. They had now got the plan of 
ministers, and what was it? He would 
maintain that it was a delusion, and that 
no folly could equal that of those persons 
who were inclined to depend upon the 
statements of the noble marquis. To 
prove how the noble marquis had before 
deceived the House, and how little reli- 
ance was to be placed upon his present 
assertions, he would remind the House of 
what the noble marquis had stated on for- 
mer occasions. The House had before 
been mad enough implicitly to believe the 
noble marquis, and had been deceived by 
him; but he entreated the country gen- 
tlemen not to allow themselves to conti- 
nue in error, until destruction had over- 
taken them. He begged of the House 


not to put trust in the declarations of the | 


noble marquis, and the chancellor of the 
exchequer. He would show the House 
the credit which the right hon. gentleman 
deserved, as soon as he had disposed of 
the noble marquis. In the year 1817, 
the expense of the half-pay amounted to 
650,000/. The noble marquis then stated, 
that it would gradually be diminished— 
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the expenditure exceeded the estimates 
of the noble marquis. After having been 
so often deceived, would the country gen- 
tlemen allow themselves to be again de- 
luded? Did they desire a remedy for 
their distress similar to the panacea of Jast 
session ?—=The hon. gentleman then made 
some observations, to show the inutility of 
the sinking fund under existing circum- 
stances. When the right hon. gentleman, 
upon the occasion of the imposition of 
$,000,000/. of new taxes, had expressed 
his expectation of obtaining a surplus of 
five millions, he (Mr. H.) had stated, that 
no surplus to that amount would be ob- 
tained, even if ten millions of taxes should 
be laid on. His opinion was, that tlic 
ministers would expend all the money they 
could collect, and that no effectual reduc- 
tion of expense would take place, until 
parliament took away the supply. The 
event had proved that he was right ; for 
in the year ending January, 1821, the 
surplus amounted to only 950,000/. He 
had been exceedingly surprised to hear 
the noble marquis speak of the general 
prosperity of all the branches of the pub- 
lic wealth, excepting agriculture. What 
was the state of the colanies? What was 
the state of our manufactures? He de- 
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, nied that the manufacturing interest ge- 


nerally was in a flourishing condition, In 
several branches of manufactures only a 
bare profit could be obtained. He could 
prove the statement of the noble marquis 
to be founded on error. The noble marquis 


_ founded his calculations on official returns 


of the value of exports, which generally 


not only by the death of individuals, but | considerably exceeded the real value ot 


from the circumstance of persons who had | the articles exported. If hon. members 
a claim upon the fund being appointed to | confided in the noble lord, after the expo- 
situations of active service as they should , sition which be had made, they would ex- 
become vacant. How had the noble mar- | hibit the ne plus ultra of credulity.—He 
quis’s statement been borne out by events? could not retrain from noticing the aliu- 


The half-pay now amounted to 900,000/. | sions which the right hon. gentleman who 
'spoke last had made to popular assem- 


In 1819, the noble marquis stated, that the 
expenditure of the country, according to 
the estimates for that year, would amount 
to 15,522,581/., when it appeared from 
the annual finance accounts, that the ac- 
tual expenditure was 17,384,402/. In 
1818, the ministerial estimates were cal- 
culated at 15,727,212/. ; it appeared from 
the accounts, that the expenditure for 
that year was 16 millions and a half. In 
1819, the estimates were 15,522,000/. and 
the actual expenditure was 17,384,4C2/. 
In 1820, the estimates were 16,678,000/. 
and the expenditure was 16,725,000/. 
Thus it would be seen, that every year 


blies. Notwithstanding the taunts which 


| he had directed against assemblies in Co- 


vent-garden, he would tell him, that each 
of the many thousand persons who com- 
posed the meeting at that place the other 
day, were as capable of judging of the 
subject before the House as he was ; and 
he could farther inform the right hon. 
gentleman, that if he had at that meeting 
made use of the same expressions which 
he had that night uttered, he would not 
have been backed so well as he had been 
in that House. He was convinced that 
if that House had that night been ccm- 
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osed of 500 honest tradesmen, they 
would have immediately scouted the docs 
trines of the noble marquis, and the state- 
ments of tle right hon. gentleman’ 
[Hear, and a laugh]. The noble lord’s 
plan of lending money to the overseers of 
the poor would, from one end of the 
country to the other, excite nothing but 
contempt. It was made a boast, too, that 
the loan was to be in gold—as if that 
were now a matter of any importance, 


when every Bank note was exchange- | 


able for gold coin. The plan would be a 
certain loss to the country. 
range all the means which otherwise ex- 
isted of bringing the agricultural interest 
toa level. This meddling with the money | 


market was contrary to all sound princi- 


les, and also contrary to those which had | 
| where felt. 


een laid down by the right hon. gentle- 
man opposite. 
country were ina state of complication 
and derangement, to which nothing simi- | 
lar was to be found in the financial sys- 
tems of any state of Europe or of Ame- 
rica. Could any body tell whether there 
was a surplus over tle expenditure of the 
country? No: that was impossible ; the | 
right hon, member, when questioned on_ 
the subject by the hon. member for Wor- 
cester, could not tell what was the amount 
of surplus revenue, or whether any sur- | 
plus existed. He would put it to the! 
country gentlemen, whether it was their | 
intention now, to allow 26,000,000/. for , 
carrying on the same services, which in | 
the year 1792 required only 7,000,000/. 
Allowing for what was called a dead | 
weight of 4,500,000/. or 5,000,000/., he 
could show that reductions might easily 
be made to the amount of from 7,000,000/. 
to 10,000,000/.. So far from the plan 
proposed being likely to prove satisfac- 
tory, it was one which would most cruelly 
disappoint the expectations of the coun- 
try, and he would state confidently, that 
it could not be carried into effect. 

The motion was agreed to, and the said 
accounts were laid on the table. 
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AGRICULTURAL DistrREss.] Lord 
Suffield rose to present a petition from 
the owners and occupiers of !and in the 
county of Norfolk. The petition com- 
plained of Agricultural distress, stated 
taxation to be the principal cause, and 
prayed for retrenchment of the expendi- 


for parliamentary reform. 


It would de- | 


| to apply. 
_ oppressive burthen of taxation, occasioned 


The finances of this | 
_ sons not affected by it, but it must be those 
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ture, reduction of the public burthens, and 
He congratu- 


lated himself, that ou the day of his taking 


his seat among their lordships, he should 
have to stand before them as the repre- 
sentative of the important county of Nor- 
folk—a county lately so distinguished for 
agricultural opulence, but now, unfortu- 
nately, reduced to a state of the greatest 
distress. Many causes had been assigned 
by different persons; but it would be suf- 
ficient for him to notice what the peti- 
tioners supposed to be the principal 
causes, and the remedies they proposed 
The principal cause was, the 


by the wasteful expenditure of the go- 
vernment. ‘This had spread that distress 
through the country which was every 
But more particularly in the 
county of Norfolk. There might be per- 
who received salaries, emoluments and 
pensions from the public. Never was there 


'a more respectable meeting assembled in 


the county of Norfolk. The persons who 
composed it had a just right and title to 
represent the sentiments of the county, if 


the ownership and occupation of the prin- 
‘cipal number of acres it contains might 


give that right. But, unfortunately, their 
acres had followed the fate of the Bank 
paper, which was good as long as it passed 
current. The acres of Norfolk now pro- 
duced nothing to their owners, and were 
like discredited paper of no value. This 
meeting consisted of persons of all parties, 
and many who were of no party what- 
ever ; and yet, in a meeting thus consti- 
tuted, the call for retrenchment and re- 
duction of taxation was unanimous. Both 
the members for the county were present, 
and one of them, a gentleman who had 
always supported the present administra- 
tion (Mr. Wodehouse), concurred in 
opinion with the meeting, that reduction 
of taxation was the only remedy for the 
existing distress. The opinion of the 
meeting was, that the duties on malt, 
candles, soap, &c., ought to be in the 
first instance reduced. The petition, be- 
sides praying for reduction of taxation, 
also prayed for parliamentary reform. 
Before he noticed that subject more par- 
ticularly, he must observe, that many per- 
sons believed it to be impossible for par- 
liament to give relief by retrenchment ; 
for such relief, they supposed, could not 
be obtained without a sweeping system of 
reduction, which they were persuaded no 
2G 
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ministers could support and retain their 
places. Hence followed the opinion that 
a reform of parliament was the only means | 
of obtaining a reduction of taxation. The | 
meeting was unanimous as to taxation | 
being the cause of the distress; and, on) 
the subject of reform, the dissenters did | 
not exceed five in the hundred. He had | 
not been, in the first instance, anxious | 
about the question of reform at the meet- 
ing. He thought it, however, of import- 
ance to obtain from persons of weight in | 
the county, a declaration that taxation 
was the cause of the existing distress, es- | 
pecially when it came from those who had | 
never missed any opportunity of increas- | 
ing that expenditure which formed an ex- 
cuse for the taxation. How taxation was 
to be effectually reduced without parlia- 
mentary reform, it was for such persons 
to explain. With respect to parliamen- 
tary reform, it was often objected to 
it, that those who supported it differed in 
opinion. This might be said with equal 
truth of many other questions; but 
though the friends of reform might differ 
as to the extent to which it ought to be 
carried, there certainly was no difference 
among them as to the necessity of com- 
mencing the work. He was not one of 
those who advocated a sweeping reform ; 
but he was convinced of the necessity of 
rendering the House of Commons more 
fully and fairly the representatives of the 
people. He was sanguine enough to be- 
lieve that the word “ reform” would soon 
be in the mouth of every independent in- 
dividual in the country. He approved | 
of the question being brought forward 
and publicly discussed, but was always 
against its being agitated in a_ violent | 
manner, because such agitation afforded | 
pretexts for curtailing the rights and) 
liberties of the people. ‘There was wont 
| 
| 


thing therefore he more condemned than 
tumultuous assemblies. What had con- 
vinced him of the necessity of parlia- | 
mentary reform, was, the neglect of par- | 
liament to inquire into grievances. One | 
or two remarkable instances of that. 
neglect, which had recently occurred, he | 
would mention. The first to which he! 
wouldallude was, the Manchester outrage. | 
‘The refusal to inquire into that atrocious | 
transaction would be sufficient to induce | 
him to advocate parliamentary reform, | 
even if no other reason for it existed, He 
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that refused to make a commencement. 
He had visited the district where that out- 
rage was committed—he had made in- 
quiry respecting it, and he was convinced 
that the people met with no view to mis- 
chief. The best proof of this was their 
conduct in assembling, and the manner in 
which they acted when attacked by a mi- 
litary force. The next occurrence which 
impressed him with the necessity of par- 
liamentary reform was, the proceedings 
against the Queen. One other circum- 
stance he should mention which arose out 
of the last—he meant the dismissal of sir 
Robert Wilson from his majesty’s service. 
In recommending those measures, he did 
not doubt that ministers had acted with 
integrity. He sincerely believed that the 
advice they had given, whether with re- 
gard to the thanks to the Manchester 
magistrates, to the procecdings against 
the illustrious personage he had mentioned, 
or to the dismissal of the gallant general, 
had been conscientiously given on their 
view of the different cases at the time. 
What he complained of was, that they 
had acted with great and breathless rash- 
ness. He firmiy believed that they would 
now gladly recall those acts if they could. 

Lord Calthorpe concurred in all the alle- 
gations of the petitioners as to the extent 
of agricultural distress. He was induced 
to offer a few observations on the subject, 
because he was compelled to acknowledge, 
from the state of public feeling, which 
he had witnessed at the county of Suffolk 
meeting, that that feeling was decidedly 
in favour of retrenchment, and of some 
degree of parliamentary reform. At ihe 
meeting to which he alluded, and which 
was attended by persons of property and 
independence in the county, a most una- 
nimous vote was given for retrenchment. 
The unanimity of the meeting was in some 
measure interrupted, by what appeared 
to him an unseasonable resolution in fa- 
vour of reform. This resolution was car- 
ried by a great majority; but, whether it 
met with the concurrence of the principal 
land-owners who were present, he could 
not ascertain, because it was agreed to 
with acclamation by the majority. ‘The 
manner in which the resolution was voted, 
left no doubt of the general concurrence 
of the great body of the people in the 
opinion that parliamentary reform was 
But he was convinced that 


necessary. 


would support any administration that , the opinion was growing in other classes, 
made a beginning in the work of re-| and that it had spread itself through the 
form; but would give his voice to none well-educated and well-informed part of 
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the community. In that most important 
class of society, a disposition in favour of 
parliamentary reform, manifestly prevailed. 
This opinion had most decidedly shown 
itself within the last six years. ‘To what 
its growth was owing, he did not pretend 
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to carry on the business of government, 


than by the inconsistency which the fluc- 


| tuations and contradictions of parliamen- 


tary influence produced. 


to say ; but of its existence there could be | 


no doubt. 
vote for retrenchment was unanimous: and 
after the pledge for reductions which had 


At the Suffolk meeting the | 


been given at the close of the last session, | 


this resolution, had there even been no vote 


in favour of reform, would have been suffi- | 
cient to show that there was not sucha. 
confidence in the intentions of parliament 
as their lordships must wish to see prevail. | 
This want of confidence, he believed, arose | 
from a belief of excessive influence being | 


employed by government to carry certain 
measures. 
influence produced inconsistency in the 


What greater 
proofs of inconsistency could be wanted 
than the changeable meesures which 
had been adopted or proposed with 
respect to agriculture? What con« 
fidence could the petitioners have in the 
intentions of government, when they found 
that the chief minister of the Crown in 
another place had proposed to introduce 
those modifications of the corn-bill which 
were rejected last session? ‘The slight 
degree in which public opinion operated 
on parliament was evident from what had 
passed last session; for the recommenda- 
tion of retrenchment, which then came 


' from a committee of the other House, 


The necessity of working by | 


measures of government; and it was not | 


surprising that what the well-informed 


called inconsistency should by the more | 


ignorant be denounced as corruption. 
The want of confidence which now so 
generally prevailed did not arise from any 
doubt of the probity of the noble earl at 
the head of his majesty’s government ; but 
the more men of information and respecta- 
bility believed ministers to be sincere, the 
more were they obliged to look around 
them for the causes wuich prevented re- 
trencument, and the aception of an effec- 
tual system of economy. The obstacles 
appeared to resolve themselves into a 


system of influence, which had for many | 


years been resorted to as a means of car- 
rying on the business of the state. 
did not mean to say that some influence 


He | 


was not necessary ; but he was convinced | 


that only the influence which fairly be- 
longed to official situations was required 
in this country. He was convinced that, 
with the principles and feelings which 


prevailed among the great mass of the | 
well-informed people of this country, there | 


would be no danger of an administration 
being overthrown by the abandonment ef 
parliamentary influence. By relinquishing 
that influence, ministers would remove 
from their measures the character of in- 
consistency. Were it not for influence, 
they might be expected to act in unison 
with public opinion, without being forced 
to yield to it apparently against their own 
judgment; as they did last session, when 
a declaration in favour of retrenchment 
was wrung fromthem. By keeping public 
pinion in view, they would be better able 


| would be annihilated. 


would certainly have been made at least 
one year sooner, had public opinion been 
attended to. The noble lord then advert- 
ed to the state of the law respecting the 
importation of foreign corn, which he 
strongly condemned, and observed, that 
he should rejoice in any alteration of the 
corn-laws which would remove the glaring 
inconsistencies which prevailed on the 
subject of importation. 
Ordered to lic on the table. 


WOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, February 18, 


AGRICULTURAL Drsrress.] Mr. 
Lockhart, in presenting a petition from 
certain owners and occupiers of Jand in the 
two parishes of Itepton and Gresley, took 
occasion to observe, that unless some plan 
were devised for the relicf of the agri- 
cultural interest, more eflectual than that 
which was supported by the noble marquis, 
the clergy would shortly be without en- 
dowments, the landed proprietors without 
rentals, the poor without relief, and the 
sources of every charitable institution 
Ta show the dis- 
tress which affected the labouring classes 
at present, it would only be necessary to 
state one fact. A gaol had been buiit at 
Bury, in Suffolk, for the reception of SO 
prisoners ; but, at present, it was filled by 
200 individuals, 60 of whom were labour- 
ers. ‘They had been committed for poach- 
ing; and it was a fact, that the labourers 
went out poaching in the open day, for 
the purpose of being apprehended; as 
they preferred the support which was af- 
forded to them in gaol to the want and 
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misery they were compelled to encounter ! only large items; such, for instance, as 
at their own dwellings. | 21,000 men at 2/. 8s. 6d. per man per 
month, without any explanation of the 

Savinc Banks.) Mr. Ricardo pre- | manner in which they were employed. 
sented a petition from Mr. John Woodson | Until last year no return was made of the 
who, he observed, had taken a great deal number of marines, amounting to 8,000 
of pains in examining into the best mode | men. Why was not asimilar return made 
of relieving the poor, and who was of | now? Why were they not informed of 
opinion that the principle on which the | the number of marines, the number of 
Saving banks were at present$conducted | seamen and the number of general offi- 
was not the most beneficial that could be| cers? Was it right that they should 
devised. He conceived it would be much | allow 25/. per day to be paid to certain 
better, if those who vested their money in | general officers at the head of the marines ? 
these banks were paid by way of annuity, | In drawing the attention of the House to 
but at a less rate of interest than was| this particular expenditure, he did not 
now given. Their money might be allowed | wish to strike off any fair emolument that 
to accumulate, and thus a comfortable pro- | might be due to that individual. All he 
vision would be insured to them, when} contended for was, the necessity of 
they arrived at an advanced age. He | having proper estimates before them. If 
(Mr. R.) thought the plan deserved the | they continued to vote large sums in a 
attention of the legislature. Jump, there would be no end to the waste 
Mr. Curwen was of opinion, that the | of the public money. On a former oc- 
plan proposed by the petitioner, was likely | casion, when he made an inquiry into a 
to be attended with most beneficial effects. | charge of 73,000/. for recruiting, the se- 
It would be particularly serviceable to un- | cretary at war refused to give him any 
married servants, who might be able to lay | information, and hurried on the commit- 
by small sums of money. As the Saving | tee, though it was one o'clock in the 
banks were now conducted, they only | morning. It should not however be his 
operated beneficially for those persons who | fault, if, in future, proper information 
were able to spare comparatively large | were not laid before the House. Before 
sums, but were of very little use to the | the Speaker left the chair, it was his in- 
mere labourer. tention to move for a return of the number 
of officers on the marine staff, the number 
ComMiTTEE oF Suppty.] On the or- | of marines, and the total expense of that 
der of the day for going into a Committee | department. In voting the wages for the 
of Supply, to which the accounts of Ex-| navy, he meant to inquire whether any 
chequer bills and Irish Treasury bills were | additional number of secretaries had been 
referred, appointed at the different naval stations, 
Sir J. Newport said, that the estimates | and what was the number of individuals 
should be laid on the table, before they , un the naval staff. On one item he meant 
proceeded to a vote of supply for the | to take the sense of the House. He al- 
Navy. luded to the sum of 4,000/. per annum, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, | which was paid to sir A. Cochrane, who 
that the necessary documents would be commanded two ships at Plymouth. A 
ready in thecourse of a few days, and would | similar sum was also paid to another ad- 
be placed in the hands of members. miral, who commanded three ships at 
Sir G. Warrender remarked, that the | Portsmouth. These duties were formerly 
vote in question wasamere matter of course. executed for 1,500/. a year. The officer 
Mr. Hume said, that with respect to | who commanded a ship of war, two fri- 
the vote for the Navy, which the hon. | gates, and a sloop, at Portsmouth, had 
baronet stated to be a mere vote of course, | two secretaries. Now, he could not con- 
he could not agree to proceed with it un- | ccive the necessity of employing that num- 
til the estimates were before the House. | ber. The hon. baronet must be aware that 
This was the first vote of supply in the | the committee of finance, in 1817, when 
resent sessions, and the House must see | speaking of the chargefor the wear and tear 
1ow utterly impossible it was to decide | of ships, hadasked, witha strong expression 
on the nature and propriety of the charges | of surprise, how it was possible that that 
contained in that vote, unless a full esti- | charge could beso great?) What was tlie 
mate were laid before them. In the ac- | difference between the number of seamen 
count which had been printed, he found | called for in the present year, and the 
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number voted in 1817? There was only 
a difference of ],000 men. ‘The reduction 
of expense on the whole naval establish- 
ment in the present year, as compared 


with 1817, was only 1-22nd part of the | 


whole. In 1817, it was 1,866,000/. ; it 
was now 1,781,000/. 
provisions was now 532,000/.; in 1817, it 
was 550,000/.; but at the latter period 
salt beef was from 10/. to 12/. a tierce, 
whereas it was now only about 5/. There 


were, of the marine force, a body of | 


6,000 men on shore; the vote for whose 
wages and sustenance ought to be placed 
under a specific head. In fact, the paper 
that had been laid on the table of the 
House, relative to the vote for the naval 
service, was a rough estimate, on which 
no man could come to a correct conclu- 
sion. Every charge in the present year 


appeared to be the same that was made in — 


the last, except in the Ordnance. The 
charge for powder and ball, in 
seventh year of peace was no less than 
95,000/. 
nance said on this very subject? They 
observed, that during war, the expendi- 
ture under the head of ** Ordnance” must 
be very considerable ; but they felt great 
satisfaction in stating, that in time of 
peace it must be considerably reduced. 
in that year the expense of the Ordnance 
was brought down to 4s. per man; but it 
was immediately afterwards increased to 


7s. per man, and that had been the charge | 


ever since. He could not conceive wh 
so large a sum as 95,000/. should be paid 
under this head, unless the officers fired 
off the balls for their amusement, or threw 
the powder overboard. It was his inten- 
tion to submit three distinct motions to 
the House, connected with the subjects 
on which he had touched. The first, for 
a particular account of the expense and 
number of the marine corps, and also of 
the navy, under their respective heads; 
the second, for a statement of the manner 
in which half a million was expended for 
provisions; and the third, for a detailed 
return of the expenditure of 95,000/. for 
powder and ball. 

Sir G. Warrender said, that in the com- 
mittee of supply on Friday, he would give 
the hon. member all the information he 
required. 

Sir J. Yorke said, that if the advice of 
the hon. member were pursued, we might 
as well blow up our dock-yards and burn 
our ships, for in the course of a very short 
time we should have noseamen. It was 
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the | 


What had the committee of Fi- | 
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| clear that the hon. member knew nothing 
of naval matters; or he would not at- 
tempt to destroy our naval system, root 
branch. 

The House then went into the com- 
| mittee of supply. 


The sum voted for | 


| Scorcn Commissary Courts.] Lord 
A. Hamilton said, he rose to move for 
_leave to bring in a bill to abolish several 
‘useless offices in Scotland. The House 
would be surprised to hear that those 
offices had been twice reported on by two 
separate commissions, agreeing that they 
ought to be abolished. He would state, 
in the first place, what the offices were ; 
secondly, the grounds on which he would 
move that they should be abolished ; and, 
thirdly, the means of effecting it. It 
would be necessary to travel far back, 
were he to trace minutely the origin of 
those offices. They were remnants of the 
old ecclesiastical jurisdictions in the coun- 
ties of Scotland, and were conducted by 
23 commissaries, who succeeded to the 
jurisdiction of the Scotch bishops. There 
were 23 commissary clerks, and 23 pro- 
curators fiscal; not paid, it was true, by 
government, but paid, by the subject, 
from whose pockets the money, in the 
shape of arbitrary fees, was extracted. 
Now, as to the grounds for their abolition, 
he would remind the House, that they 
were declared not only useless but incon- 
venient, by a commission appointed as 
long ago as the year 1808, and which re- 
ported in 1810; and from 1810, his ma- 
 Jesty’s government and the successive lords 
| advocate were culpable in not having fol- 
‘lowed up the recommendation of that 
|Report. The present lord advocate, in- 
. deed, had the least share of blame; be- 
‘cause he had been the least time in office. 
| The noble lord then proceeded to state the 
_ substance of the Report of 1810, by which 
the House was informed, that under all 
the circumstances, the inferior commis- 
sary courts were not only useless, but 
even injurious to the subject, and ought 
to be abolished, and their jurisdiction 
transferred to the sheriffs’ court. This 
Report, which ought not to have been 
neglected, was not acted upon for five 
ha at the end of which time, the then 
ord advocate brought in a bill, which, 


among other objects, had in view the 
abolition of those courts at the expiration 
of two months from its passing. The bill 
was read a first time on the motion of the 
lord advocate, and, he believed, a second 
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time ; but, after having gone so far, the 
learned lord abstracted the bill from par- 
liament; and why? The pretext was, 
that another commission on those offices 
had been moved for; and the lord advo- 
cate hoped, perhaps, that that commission 
would take a different view of the subject 
from what the former one did. The 
second report was made in 1818; and not 
only did that report agree with the 
former, but it stated, that the number of 
gross and flagrant abuses which existed 
in those courts ought to accelerate their 
abolition. The bill which the lord advo- 
cate introduced in 1815, had not only for 
its object the abolition of those offices, but 
to prevent the sale of the offices of procu- 
rators or clerks in the commissary court. 
The noble lord then repeated the obser- 
vation of the reports of the two commis- 
sioners, contending, that the system of 
abuse and fraud which was stated to exist 
in the inferior commissary courts called 
upon parliament, in the strongest manner, 
for their abolition. He proceeded to 
show, that there were payments exacted 
in the shape of fees, which were not ascer- 
tained by any determinate scale, but were 
at the discretion of the officers. He then 
referred to the evidence taken before the 
commission, which went to prove that 
there was no fixed rule of fees, but that 
they varied according to the will of the 
clerk and of the parties concerned; and 
this practice had been going on for 14 


years, notwithstanding the two reports. 
and the introduction of the lord advocate’s | 
bill. The commission stated, that the ander 3/. That court might at once be 


fees were not only improperly exacted, 
but were in some instances made exor-: 


| 
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had no claim to any whatever. The noble 
lord then moved, “ That leave be given 
to bring in a Bill to abolish the Interior 
Commissary Courts of Scotland.” 

The Lord Advocate said, that if the 
noble lord had communicated with him, 
either in the House or out of it, the facts 
which he could have stated, might have 
precluded the necessity of the present ap- 
plication. He begged to state, that he 
had been, fur some time in direct com- 
munication with the different individuals 
concerned in the offices in question, and 
that he stood prepared to submit, in the 
course of the session, the same description 
of bill which the noble lord asked leave 
to introduce. Under such circumstances, 
he trusted the noble lord would withdraw 
his motion. The noble lord had thrown 
great blame upon his predecessors in 
office, for their neglect of the measure in 
question. For those who had preceded 
him he could not speak ; but certainly he 
took no blame to himself for delay. He 
had found on his table, when he succeeded 
to his office, eight reports of com- 
missioners proposing different reductions. 
That any man should consider all these 
reports in one session was impossible ; 
but he had commenced, and he meant to 
go on seriatim, until they were finished. 
Still time must be allowed. It might na- 
turally be supposed that all the partics 
concerned were anxious to have their cases 
individually investigated. One of the 
courts at present sought to be abolislicd 
was a court for the recovery of debts 


dispensed with, because its operation was 
little else than mischievous: it called per- 


bitant, with a view to proportionate com- | sons from long distances, to arrange mut- 


pensation, in case the offices should be 
abolished. But if the learned lord would 
agree to the abolition, he hoped they 
should not materially differ as to the 
amount of compensation; for no one 


could suppose that where such abuse | 


existed, much compensation could be 
claimed.—The noble lord then went on to 
show the means by which the object of 
his motion was to be effected; and ob- 
served, that he should have felt himself 
inadequate to the task of abolishing above 
twenty courts, although nuisances, and 
transferring their jurisdictions, if he had 
not to his hand the reports of the com- 
missioners, and the bill of the lord advo- 
cate. There might be some few who 
were entitled to compensation; but the 
bulk of the persons affected by the bill 


ters better settled by local jurisdiction ; 
and abuse having existed, it might be got 
rid of without compensation. But there 
were other courts attacked by the measure 
now proposed, which stood in a situation 
extremely different—courts, as to whicli 
the commissioners had reported, that 
only such fees as were reasonable had 
been taken. Now, to the officers of those 
courts, compensation would be insisted 
on; and the amount of that compensation 
would not be trifling, for the salaries 
amounted to between four and _ five 
thousand a year. Let it be recollected, 
that those salaries were now no charge 
upon government; they arose out of fees 
received upon the transacting of business; 
and if parliament at once abolished and 
gave compensation, they saddled, in fact 
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so much new expense upon the public. | 
He certainly did not intend to make a 

proposal to any such effect; and if he | 
had been inclined to make such a proposal, | 
could he have had any hope that it would | 
be acceded to? What he did mean to) 
suggest was this ;—Let the court, for the | 
recovery of small debts be forthwith put | 
anend to; and let the other offices be | 
gradually abolished: Jet them be got rid | 
of as the present incumbents died, with- 
out putting government to the cost of. 
compensation, Independent, however, of | 
the question of compensation, the whole | 
matter required consideration and ar- 

rangement. The offices to be gradually | 
abolished must be regulated during the ! 
remainder of their existence. Then the | 
duties of those offices must be transferred 

to some other hand; and it must be de- | 
cided to what hand they should go. If 
the sheriff undertook them, he would re- | 
quire in some way to be remunerated for 

the trouble ; and was that remuneration | 
to arise out of salary, or out of fees? All 
these were matters, which, of necessity, 
must be looked to, and provided for. 
Was the noble lord prepared to go into | 
them; or would he consent to withdraw 
the present motion, and wait for the bill 


Agricultural Distress. 


which he (the Lord Advocate) would 
bring in ? 

Sir John Newport said, that if com- 
pensations were to be given, in any 
cases, they could only be given where | 


the proceedings had been legal. Now, it 
was doubtful whether most of the officers 
in question had not long been taking 
monies to which they were not entitled. 
When individuals were convicted of mis- 
conduct, it was usual to dismiss them 
without compensation; and why should 
not the same course be taken with respect 
to classes ? 

Mr. W. Dundas was of opinion, that 
the cases of fraud, instead of being ge- 
neral, were confined to a very few 
instances. 

Lord A. Hamilton declared, that in the 
reports of the commissioners, scareely an 
individual was named who had not been 
guilty of exaction. The truth was, that 
the abolition ought to have taken place 
ten years ago; but, as there were forty 
places to be at once disposed of, such a 
waver of patronage was not likely to be 
hastily made. The noble lord then pro- 
posed that the Lord Advocate should 
acquiesce in the present motion for leave; 
and that he should afterwards bring in the 
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bill to which he alluded, with which he 
(Lord A. Hamilton) would not interfere, 
as long as it was sedulously prosecuted. 

The Lord Advocate pledged himself to 
bring in his bill as soon as possible; but 
thought it would come more regularly, if 
the noble lord withdrew his present 
motion. 

Mr. Peel said, that where any of the 
offices in question had of late years been 
filled up, the appointments had been 
given with a full understanding that, in 
case of abolition, no claim to compensa- 
tion should accrue. 

After some further conversation, the 
motion was negatived. 


Morion FOR A COMMITTEE ON THE 
AGRICULTURAL Distress.] The Mar- 
quis of Londonderry moved, “ That the 
Report of the Committee on the Agri- 
cultural Distress, presented the 18th 
June, 1821, together with the several 
petitions which have been presented to 
the House in the last and present 
sessions of parliament, complaining of 
the denressed state of Agriculture of the 
United Kingdom, be referred to a Select 
Committee, to enquire into the allegations 
thereof, and to report their observations 
thereupon to the House.” 

Mr. Gooch said, he was desirous of 
correcting some of the misrepresentations 
which had taken place respecting him at 
several public meetings. He had been 
described, as having brought forward this 
subject last year, in collusion with the 
government, in order to prevent enquiry. 
If he had acted such a part, he should 
have thought himself unworthy to repre- 
sent that county which sent him to par- 
liament, or any other. Having been sent 
there to represent one of the first agri- 
cultural counties in England, he had be- 
lieved it to be his duty, when he saw their 
table covered with petitions, all describing 
the existence of one unusual scene of dis- 
tress, to call the attention of the House 
toit. Though little qualified to perform 
such a task, he had determined on taking 
it up as nobody else did. He wished for 
that inquiry which had taken place; but 
which, he was sorry to say, had done 
little. He had, in the first instance, 
thought it right to ascertain his own 
strength, and the strength of those op- 
posed to him. Feeling no wish to raise 
the landed interest to the injury of 
other interests, he had not anticipated 
much opposition from the commercial 
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and manufacturing interests. After con- 
sulting those connected with those in- 
terests, he then went to the noble mar- 
quis to ask what the government pro- 
posed to do. The noble marquis told 
him, that ministers would not oppose a 
motion for a committee, as they felt for 
the situation of the agricultural classes as 


much as he could do. He told the noble | 
marquis, he was rather surprised that with | But it was one thing to say, that what 
these feclings they had not come forward | 


with some measures for their relief. The another to point out what more ought to 


noble marquis said, that as a minister, he 
had no right to bring forward a measure 
unless he could offer a remedy, as he 
wished not to hold out a hope to the 
country which might not be realized. But, 
he added, that he would willingly attend 
the committee, and give every aid in his 

ower to the presecution of the enquiry. 

hat pledge the noble marquis had most 
fully redeemed. Now, with respect to the 
Report of the Committee, he would say, 
that to him it appeared worse than 
useless. The House probably did not 
know by whom the report had been drawn 
up. He had not done it. Even had his 
opinions been those of the right hon. gen- 
tleman who performed the task, he could 
not have executed it with that gentle- 
man’s talent. Still the document, though 
admirably got up, had been considered 
by the country as a piece of mystification. 
It was rather extraordinary, perhaps, for 
a chairman to speak in such terms of a 
report which was supposed to emanate 
from himself; but he was bound to con- 
fess that he thought it threw dust in the 
eyes of those persons whose eyes it should 
have opened. It ought to have carried 
comfor: and information to the people ; 
and, in fact, it had carried neither the one 
nor the other. Perhaps he might be 
allowed a few words on what had fallen 
from the noble marquis on Friday last. 
No man had more at heart the welfare of 
the landed interest than the humble in- 
dividual who then addressed the House. 
His duty, his inclination, and his interest, 
all led him that way. He thought the 
statement of the noble marquis in many 
respects most satisfactory ; and he begged 
to congratulate the House on the state of 
the finances of the country. It was a most 
gratifying circumstance to find that we 
were in possession of a clear sinking fund 
of more than 5,000,000/. For the general 
welfare of the country it was necessary 
that public credit should be secured. 
Nothing could tend more to the relief of 
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the country than thus improving and 
strengthening public credit. But when 
he came to speak of what the noble lord 
had said on the subject of Agricultural 
Distress, he should not speak truth, if he 
were to state it to be his opinion, that it 
would prove satisfactory to the landed 
interest. He thought they would be dis. 
contented, because more was not done. 


had been proposed, was not sufficient, and 


be done. He did not see what more 
could be done; but he was most anxious 
to see as large a diminution of taxes as 
could be made, consistently with tlic 
maintenance of the great interests of the 
country. The question then became one 
of quantity. He was one of those who 
did not wish the numerical strength of 
the army to be more diminished; but he 
wished for further reductions in the civil 
departments of both army and navy. 
When the estimates came before the 
House, he would vote for such reductions 
as he thought would be proper. On the 
whole, however, looking at what had 
been done already in the way of reduction 
and retrenchment since the last session, 
he could not help congratulating the 
country upon it, as the opening ofa system 
that appeared to him to be pregnant with 
the greatest benefits. He had been cen- 
sured for not having been present in the 
House last session, on several occasions 
when the hon. member for Aberdeen 
brought forward questions connected with 
public economy. The fact was, however, 
that not having been in the habit of long 
confining himself to a room, his attend- 
ance for fourteen weeks on the Agri- 
cultural Committee, from an early hour 
in the morning until four in the afternoon, 
had the effect of frequently jading him to 
a degree that would not allow him to take 
his place in the House. Again he con- 
gratulated the House on what had been 
done. He hoped to God the noble mar- 
quis would follow up the plan which he 
had commenced. He hoped the House 
would go hand in hand with the country, 
in giving to that plan the utmost effect of 
which it was capable; he hoped that all 
persons would, for once, divest themselves 
of party spirit ; he hoped that they would 
unite in one common cause, and, in the 
words which they were every day ac- 
customed to hear, * lay aside all private 
interests, prejudices, and partial affections. 

Sir John Shelley said that the hon. 
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member for Suffolk seemed rejoiced at 
the relief that had been afforded, and ap- 

eared quite surprised that the noble lord 
lind done so much. He (sir J. S.) was 
surprised too; but it was that the noble 
lord had done so little. With respect to the 
sinking fund, it appeared to him to be a 
complete fallacy. He regretted that the 
noble lord did not confine the amount to 
be devoted to it to one million, and avail 
himself of the remaining four millions of 
the surplus of the income over the expen- 
diture, by taking off those taxes which 
bore most heavily on agriculture. He had 
no hesitation in declaring, that the sink- 
ing fund had ever been a great charge to 
the country, and that very little had been 
gained by it. Reduction of taxation was 
alike the wish of the House and of the 
country ; but, in his opinion, the plan of 
the noble lord was merely a bolstering up 
of the funds at the expense of the landed 
interest. 

Mr. Wodehouse observed, that the prin- 
cipal object for which he rose was, to ask 
the noble marquis a question. He would 
first, however, make a few observations 
on the subject immediately before the 
House. Alihough some of the views of 


his majesty’s government appeared to be 


rather enigmatical, he had no doubt, that 
on the whole, the measures which they 
proposed would be beneficial. He felt it 
his duty, however, to express the obliga- 
tion which he felt to two distinguished in- 
dividuals on the other side of the House. 
To the one, he owed a two-fold obliga- 
tion; he meant the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. Brougham). Al- 
though he differed very much from the 
hon. and learned gentleman on some 
points of his arguments, he yet thought 
that that hon. and learned gentleman had 
dune more service to the cause of agricul- 
ture than any man in the House. Such, 
indeed, were the transcendant talents with 
which he was so marvellously gifted, and 
such the extraordinary force of his reason- 
ing, that it really required great firmness 
to resist him in his conclusions. The 
other obligation which he owed the hon. 
and learned gentleman, was, for having, 
in the course of his argument on the sink- 
ing fund (that rock on which our public 
Credit rested ), done justice to the memory 
of that great man who was the author of 
that measure, and who could never be es- 
timated too highly. The other individual 
to whom he wished to express his obliga- 
tion was, a noble lord (John Russell) not 
VOL. VI. 


on the Agricultural Distress. 
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then in his place, who, in an address 
which he had published some time ago to 
his constituents on the subject of a pro- 
posed petition to parliament for the relief 
of agricultural distress, had treated the 
subject exactly in the way in which, in his 
opinion, it ought to be treated. Honour- 
able gentlemen might recollect that, in 
the course of the last session, language 
was held on this subject which he trusted 
would never be repeated. It was asserted, 
that the landlords in England were like the 
lords of the soil in Poland and Russia, 
who, when they were themselves satisfied 
whatever became of their unfortunate 
tenants, considered that all was well. 
Nothing could be more opposite than the 
character and conduct of the landlords in 
England and the lords of the soil in the 
countries alluded to. In the latter, the 
situation of the tenant was that of slavery ; 
or at least their institutions were so much 
mixed up with feudal obligations, as very 
much toresemble slavery. What was the 
situation of the tenant inthis country ? 
The proprietor of the land was satisfied 
with a fourth, or, where it was highly 
cultivated, with a sixth of the produce as 
rent; and such was the reciprocal con- 
fidence between the landlord and the 
tenant, that the most beneficial effects re- 
sulted from it to both. It was much to be 
regretted, therefore, that a a comparison 
so unfounded had ever been instituted. 
The noble lord had, in his opinion, treated 
the subject exactly as it ought to be 
treated ; and he begged leave to repeat 
his thanks to him for it. In looking et 
the distress of the landed interest, the 
House would allow him to disown all idea 
of relieving itat an expense of any other 
class of the community—of the commer- 
cial, the monied, or manufacturing in- 
terests. The relief to the agricultural 
classes, of whatever nature it might be, 
could never be effectual, if it went to the 
injury of any other class of the community. 
In the great discussion which took place 
in 1811, onthe bullion question, the prin- 
cipal argument was between Mr. Horner 
and Mr. W. Elliot, both men of very 
superior talents. The difference between 
them was this. Mr. Horner maintained, 
that no political danger should induce the 
House to depart from the sound principles 
of commercial prosperity. Mr. Elliot, ou 
the contrary, argued that he could not 
conceive how political danger could be co- 
existent with commercial safety. Whici:- 
ever of those able men was in the right, 
2H 
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no one need be ashamed of placing him- 
self under the authority of either. What 
he wanted was, a distinct explanation from 
the noble marquis as to the principle on 
which it was the intention of his majesty’s 
government to proceed. If there were to 
be the slightest relaxation of the existing 
system, parliament would reduce to a com- 
plete wilderness those unhappy soils once 
the seat of cheerful industry, but now 
overburthened by poor, whom it was dif- 
ficult to know how to sustain, or how to 
remove. Thus circumstanced they would 
doubly feel the pressure of the taxes 
which it was declared by his majesty’s 
government it was not consistent with 
the maintenance of national faith to 
repeal. This was at war with the princi- 
ple asserted by a great man, “ that no in- 
terest in the state ought to be called upon 
to contribute beyond its ability.”’ It mili- 
tated also against the opinion contained in 
the report of the committee of the House 
Jast year, namely, ‘that taxation, if 
measured by population, is heavier in 
England than in any part of Europe, if 
measured by capital it is lighter.” Ifthat 
position were not true, he would not 
trouble the House with any argument 
upon it; but if it were founded on an 

thing like truth, what would become of the 
parts of the country to which he had al- 
ready alluded? He understood that the 
author of the report of the committee of 
1814 was the same individual as the author 
of the report of the committee of 1821; 
or at least that, if he was not the author 
of the report, it had his decided support. 
The report of 1814 began thus :—* it ap- 
pears to your committee to be established 
by all the evidence, that within the last 
twenty years a very rapid and extensive 
progress has been made in the agriculture 
of the united kingdom; that great addi- 
tional capital has been skilfully and suc- 
cessfully applied, not only to the improved 
management of lands already in tillage, 
but also to the converting of large tracts of 
inferior pasture into productive arable, 
and the reclaiming and inclosing of fens, 
commons, and wastes, which have been 
brought into a state of regular cultivation.” 
Then came a passage to which he wished 
the attention of the House to be particu- 
larly directed—“ That many extensive 
enterprises, directed to the same important 
objects, are some of them still in their in- 
fancy ; that others, though in a more for- 
ward state, do not yet make any return 
for the large advances which have been 
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laid out upon them ; and that these advances 
in many instances will be a total loss to 
the parties (involving also the loss to the 
nation of the produce, which in a few 
years might be expected from such ex- 
pensive undertakings), if, from the want of 
a sufficient encouragement to continue 
them, they should be abandoned in their 
present unfinished state.” ‘That was the 
way in which the report began. He would 
now read its close:—‘* They are con- 
vinced, that a reliance on foreign impor- 
tation toa large amount, is neither salu- 
tary nor safe for this country to look to as 
a permanent system; and that many of 
the sacrifices and privations to which the 
people have been obliged to submit, dur- 
ing the late long and arduous contest, 
would have been materially alleviated, if 
their means of subsistence had been less 
dependent on foreign growth. If, com- 
pelled by the frequent recurrence of those 
sacrifices and privations, the country has 
at last made exertions which will enable 
us under ordinary circumstances to hold 
ourselves independent of the precarious 
aid of forcign supply, your committee, 
without venturing to suggest the mode, 
cannot doubt that it will become the wis- 
dom, and will consequently be the policy 
of parliament, on the one hand, by pro- 
tecting British agriculture, to maintain if 
not to extend the present scale of its ex- 
ertions and produce, and on the other, 
consistently with the first object, to afford 
the greatest possible facility and induce- 
ment to the import of foreign corn, when- 
ever from adverse seasons the stock of our 
own growth shall be found inadequate to 
the consumption of the united kingdom.” 
Such were the principles on which the 
report of 1814 had proceeded. The ques- 
tion that he wished to put to the noble 
lord was, on what principle it was the in- 
tention of his majesty’s government to pro- 
ceed? He was confident that no one who 
heard him would for a moment suppose 
that he wished to rake up an angry dis- 
cussion on the corn laws; but, such were 
the difficulties of our situation, that some 
decided conclusion must be come to on 
the subject. No person could doubt the 
ability of the right hon. gentleman below 
him. Let the peroration of that right 
hon. gentleman’s speech in March 1515, 
be remembered, in which he conjured the 
House to agree to the measure of prohi- 
bition, with reference, not to the interests 
of the agriculturists alone, but to those of 
the artisans, the manufacturers, and the 
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whole community. Ile trusted the House 
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part of the malt-tax—that tax of which, 


would have the benefit of the whole force | when the repeal was formerly talked of 


of the right hen gentleman’s understand- 
ing exerted on this most important sub- 
ject. 
Mr. Davenport said, that from the flour- 
ishing description which the noble mar- 
uis had given of the state of our finances, 
he hoped there would be some reduction 
of taxation, which now bore so heavily 
on the country. The noble marquis had 
stated, that the taxes on the farmer 
were not more than five per cent. on the 
incominzs and outgoings of his farm. 
Now, in answer to this, he would state, 
that in Cheshire, the occupiers of dairy 
farms paid five per cent. on one article of 
consumption alone; namely, that of salt ; 
the tax on which he considered the most 
oppressive that ingenuity could devise. 
Mr. Curwen was anxious to know, whe- 
ther the noble lord meant to open the 


whole extensive question which had last | 


session occupied the House. Ifso, he was 
persuaded litt'e would be done with it du- 
ting the present session. Did the noble 
lord wish for further information as to the 
distressed state of the country? Was it 
for that the noble lord wished to open 
the question? If so, the committee 


would spend the whole of the session as 
they had spent the last, and would come 


back with a similar report. Instead of 
referring the subject to a committee, it 
was the duty of government to be pre- 
pared with a measure. Hewishedthe noble 
lord would take the subject into his own 
hands. No man could do more justice 
than the noble lord had done to the 
subject in the committee last year. The 
noble lord must be aware, that if it were 
again sent to the comiittce, a great di- 
versity of opinions would necessarily 
arise, and, after all, the committee would 
make just such a report as the noble lord 
and his friends would recommend. Thus 
the session would be allowed to pass and 
no measure would be adopted to pre- 
vent the possible influx of foreign corn. 
He would ask whether the country ought 
to be left in this uncertain state—whether 
something should not be done to ascertain 
the price at which importation should 
take place; unless the noble lord wished 
this country to be placed in the situation 
in which he had described Silesia to be, 
where the price of corn would not pay for 
its removal from the ground. The noble 
lord perhaps considered that he was taking 
&@ great step towards relict, in removing a 


the noble lord had threatened to resign if 
the House consented to it: but let him 
consider, that even according to his own 
showing, the taking off of a shilli wa 
bushel duty would give uo sensible relief. 
The noble lord, after estimating the 
taxes on the farmer, at five per cent. 
offered him a relief of one half per ceut. 
He could tell the noble lord, that it would 
be a relief to the farmer not of five per 
cent. but of 20 per cent. if the taxes on 
barley, salt, leather, soap and candles, 
were taken off. As to the sinking fund, 
he should be extremely sorry to go the 
length of recommending that it should be 
wholly relinquished; as such a measure 
might have a very unfavourable effect on 
public credit. But, on the other hand, it 
was of extreme importance, that at the 
present moment as much relief should be 
given to agriculture as it was possible to 
afford to it. Why could not the noble 
lord let the sinking fund wait a little? 
Why could not the noble lord let the 
million which he anticipated in the next 
year, and his expected resources in sub- 
sequent years, goto the sinking fund, and 
in the mean time give the agricultural in- 
terest an immediate four or five millions ? 
He could assure the noble lord, that a 
great alarm existed in the country on the 
subject of the existing difficulties. He 
was ready to allow that alarms of any 
kind might be pushed to too great an ex- 
tent; but the fact was, that such an 
alarm did exist, and might be productive 
of the most serious consequences, unless 
means were taken to tranquillise it. In 
one of the suggestions of the noble lord 
the other evening he was much disposed 
to concur; namely, to create a fund of 
a million for the purchase and storing of 
corn, whenever an over supply depressed 
it below a remunerating price. If the 
late harvest had been well got in, there 
would, he was persuaded, have been a 
thirteenth more produce than an avcrage 
crop; in which case, the application of a 
million to purchase 500,000 quarters of 
corn with which the market might have 
been gradually fed, would have been 
most beneficial, as it would at once have 
relieved the farmer, and have prevented 
the influx of foreign corn. ‘The steadiness 
of the market, under such circumstances, 
would also be highly advantageous to the 
manufacturer. With respect to the best 
mode of preventing the admission of 
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foreign grain into the country, no ques- | the sinking fund; but the noble lord 
tion could be of greater importance, or should defer his project of swelling it 
involve in its determination a larger por- and thereby save the country from distress 


tion of the community; for, whatever and ruin, 


The noble lord had dwelt 


destroyed the farmer's ability of purcha- upon the fact, that the revenue was in- 
sing from the manufacturer, must of creasing. True, it was so; but on what 
course, be essentially injurious to the principle he could not conceive. Seeing 


latter. 


He was convinced that no time | the universal suffering that prevailed in 


was to be lost; and he repeated, that he | the country, how the revenue kept up, 
thought the noble lord might have been 'he did net know. If, however, the taxes 
perfectly prepared to bring forward the ‘were taken off, the consumption of agri- 


great question at issue, without any further 
reference to acommittee. He had listen- 
ed to what had fallen from the hon. mem- 
ber for Suffolk with considerable sur- 
prise. That hon. member concurred with 
him, that the distresses of the agricul- 
turists were great, and that those dis- 
tresses were daily increasing. He would 
ask that hon. gentleman what would be 
the opinion of his constituents, when they 
heard that, after having made that decla- 
ration, he nevertheless thanked ministers 
for the very insufficient relief which they 
proposed to give? He was surprised, at 
the praise which the hon. member had be- 
stowed upon the ministers, for doing that 
now, which they might as well have done 
last year. If such was the language of 
the county members, he despaired of any 
relief. It, on the contrary, they had 
held a high and bold language to the mi- 
nisters, instead of one million, he had no 
doubt they should have had five millions, 
of taxes repealed. Of the effect of such 
a measure, they might judge by the pres- 
sure of the taxes onthe labourers. Take 
the salt tax for instance. The Jabourer’s 
Pig was to him a sinking fund: from the 

igh price of salt he was not able to salt 
it, and selling it was quite out of the ques- 
tion. He had hoped to see not only the 
salt tax, but the taxes on leather, soap, 
and candles repealed. The repeal of 
those taxes would be a saving of 20 per 
cent on the farmer’s expences, which, with 
20 per cent. on the reduction of rent, 
would amount to 40 per cent. With this 
the farmer might have gone on. The hon. 
member for Norfolk had told them, that 
in his county the paupers increased. 
This he believed to be the case in every 
part of the kingdom. The most indus- 
trious and meritorious class of the com- 
munity, the agricultural labourers, were 
broken down to pauperism or beggary. 
As the noble lord had given up to them a 
million on malt, he hoped the concession 
would be followed up by some other re- 
duction. He did not ask them to abolish 


| 
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cultural produce would be increased, and 
the farmer would then be relieved from 
whatever he suffered from excessive pro- 
duce. They might, he hoped, meet the 
noble lord at some middle point; that, as 
they asked every thing, and he refused 
every thing, they might agree on some 
compromise which might afford a chance 
for the renovation of agriculture. He 
wished the noble lord had been with him 
that morning at Smithfield, and seen the 
state of the first market probably in the 
world, where 1000 head of cattle were 
driven off, because they could not meet 
with purchasers. He should not oppose 
the appointment of the committee; but 
he should wish its sittings to be confined 
to this side of Easter; that time might 
be given to take some measure on their 
report before the end of the session. 

Mr. Benett, of Wiltshire, said, he 
concurred with the hon. member for 
Norfolk in his praise of the speech of 
the hon. and learned gentleman (Mr. 
Brougham), but he did not concur with 
him in differing from the hon. and learned 
gentleman’s conclusions. He certainly 
had never heard any subject so clearly 
stated, or so convincingly reasoned on; 
and the country was deeply obliged to 
the hon. and learned gentleman, not 
only for the eloquent manner in which 
he had stated the claims of the agricul- 
tural interest, but for the sagacity with 
which he had indicated the mode of re- 
lieving them. He concurred in thinking, 
that on the subject of the distresses of 
the farmers, and the means of affording 
relief, the noble marquis should be more 
explicit; for, except that Is, a bushel 
was to be reduced on malt, and another 
agricultural committee was to be ap- 
pointed, the House had yet heard 
nothing on which a hope of relief could 
be founded. He was satisfied that con- 
siderable disappointment would be felt 
throughout the country, at hearing that 
this committee was to be appointed, with- 
out any specific object being pointed out 
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for its consideration, What could be ex- , 
pected from such a committee? Neither | 
the House nor the country wanted to 
find out the cause of the distress. Relief 
{rom its pressure was generally desired; 
but, after what had fallen from the noble 
marquis on this head, what could be 
hoped for, from a committee so appointed ? 
Without going into any inquiry as to the | 
various causes from which the agricultural 
distresses were said to have arisen, he 
would state what, in his opinion, was the | 
principal cause. He considered it chietly 
to have proceeded from a transition from 
a state of war to peace. One of the 
operations of the war had been to raise 
the price of every article of consumption, 

and particularly of agricultural produce, 

to an extraordinary height. In the course 

of it our commerce, agriculture, and | 
manufactures, were in a most flourishing 
condition; but, as the permanence of 
that state of things depended on a con- 
tinuance of the causes out of which it 
had grown, it was a natural consequence 
that, those high prices subsiding, our 
commerce and manufactures should re- 
turn back to their former state. In this 
transition, the agriculture, though more 

slowly, felt a severe change, and was at | 
Jast reduced to that state from which it 
was now sought to relieve it. Another 
cause of the agricultural distresses was, 
the importation, after the peace, of a 
vast quantity of corn from countries com- 
paratively untaxed. To remedy this, the 
corn bill was introduced; and it was 
thought that a monopoly of the home- | 
market would be thereby secured to the | 
landed interest: but this remedy failed 
when its aid was most wanted: for in 
1818, by the rise of the prices to the 
maximum standard, the ports were opened, 
andthe country was inundated with foreign | 
corn. For his own part, he had never | 
been a friend to the corn bill. He thought | 
it proceeded entirely upon wrong prin- 

ciples. He would admit that we could | 
notcompete with foreign countries, which, | 
from a variety of causes, could grow 

corn much cheaper: but then, rather than 

a prohibition, he would return to the old | 
and sound principle of a duty, whatever | 
might be its amount. He was not an | 
advocate for high prices; for he consi- 
dered that low prices would, in the result, 
be for the advantage, not merely of the 
manufacturing classes, but of the agri- 
culturists themselves, and would afford a 
better protection than a corn bill. But, | 
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then, these would always depend in a great 
degree, on the state of taxation, which 
generally fell with tenfold pressure on the 
poor. It was easy to say, that a tax 
pressed hard upon this or that article of 
consumption, but those who said so did 


not often consider its various ramifica- 


tions, and the very many ways in which 
it entered and encroached upon the poor 
He would show one in- 
stance of the inequality of its pressure 
upon two classes. Take the tax on salt 
or malt. The poor man consumed as 


much salt as the rich, and perhaps a little 


more malt: so that in the consumption of 
those articles, the poor man paid as much 
as his rich neighbour, who perhaps pos- 
sessed one hundred times greater means 
of supporting the expense. The hon. 
member for Portarlington had said, that 
all taxes eventually fell on the consumer. 
This would be true enough, if the growers 
of corn in England enjoyed a_ perfect 
monopoly. But he was sure the hon. 
member would allow, that as the taxes 
had a tendency to raise the price of corn 


in proportion to their amount, so the 


taxes must cause distress when other cir- 
cumstances depressed the price below the 
cost price. They had now been pre- 


sented with the ministers’ plan for the re- 


lief of distress. They were to borrow 
money to support the sinking fund! He 
had long considered that this fund was 
only a means of delusion ; but if ever there 


was a proper time for putting an end to 
_it, it was the present. 


As to the loans to 
parishes, on the credit of the poor-rates, 
it would be altogether futile. He kuew 


of no parish in which such a loan would 


be accepted; because, as security was 


| given for the repayment, the parish ac- 
_cepting the loan would have, in a subse- 


quent year, to pay double rates, with the 
addition of the interest on their amount. 
Another plan of the ministers’ was to pur- 
chase up corn. He knew not how this was 
to operate for the relief of the country. If 
the corn was so damp at present as to be 
forced into the market, what would be 
the result of laying it up in public grana- 
ries? He did not like to use the term 
ridiculous ; but he was compelled to say, 
it was the most absurd proposition he had 
ever heard advanced. It had been well 
said, that the best public granaries were 
in England; and that those granaries 
were the stacks of the farmers. Those 
ample stores were brought out by high 
prices, and thus tended to equalize the 
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| duction of taxation, offered a better and 
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relief of agriculture was, the reduction of | a more tangibie mode of permanent re- 


Is. on the malt tax. That, as he calcu- 
lated, was equal to about one per cent 
on rent, as the farmer could only find re- 
lief from it in his capacity of a consumer, 
If the whole of the malt tax, indeed, 
were taken off, the consumption would 
be probably so increased, that the price 
of barley would be affected; but a re- 
duction of 1s. per bushel would be an 
almost immaterial relief to the farmer.— 
Another cause of the present distress was, 
the recent change which had taken place 
in our currency. He did not, however, 
think that the currency as it now stood 
ought to be disturbed. The great evil 
was, the original departure from the sound 
metallic standard, from the fear that if it 
were continued, the gold would all go 
out of the country. But gold would ever 


go, in spite of all obstructions, to the | 


country which wanted it most. It was 
like a stream, and would find its level. 
Ina wrong view of this subject, the Bank- 
restriction act was passed. However, the 
currency was now restored, and he would 
not disturb it. It did not follow, because 
our ancestors, thirty years ago, com- 
mitted a robbery, that we should do the 
same thing today. No; he would now 


let the currency rest; though it could | 


not be denied that the effect of the change 
had been a benefit to every creditor, 
public and private, of thirty per cent, 
and a loss to every debtor, public and 
private, to the same amount. He did 
not think the noble lord’s plan for lessen- 
ing the interest of part of our debt would 
be so effectual; for it should be consi- 
dered that in lessening the interest, they 
lessened the value of money also. But it 
appeared to him, that in examining the 
supposed remedies for our distress, the 
House were losing sight of the real and 
effectual one — the most rigid economy 
and retrenchment. This was the remedy 
that must be at last resorted to, unless it 
was meant to be held, as it was contended 
by an anonymous writer in the “ Times” 
Journal, under the signature of “ Abra- 
ham Tudela,” that taxation was a benefit 
to a country, and that a great national 
debt was great national wealth—positions 
so evidently at variance with the fact, 
that he would not stop to refute them, 
It was unfortunately pretty obvious, that, 


at the present moment, no reduction that | 


could be effected in rents would really 


lief; and to that only could be lock with, 
| any confidence of a favourable result.— 


| He would now offer a word or two as to 
| the relative situation of the landed and 


funded interests of this country. The 
House had been continually told, that we 
must preserve faith with the national cre- 
ditor, and nobody could more warmly 
advocate that principle, or more readily 
confess its perfect justice, than himsc!!. 
But they had been also told, in the same 
breath, by the hon. member for Portar- 
lington, that all the land in the country 
was mortgaged for the entire amount o/ 
the national debt. He admitted that al! 
the land in the country was mortgaged 
for a certain proportion of that debt; but 
he denied the principle in that extent to 
which is had been attempted to be carricd. 
It was not the land only, but in point of 
fact the labour, the industry, the pro- 
perty, of the country, were severally 
mortgaged, on the same account, to the 
fundholder. The Jand-owners had cer- 


tainly incurred very great debts, and they 
were bound to pay them: the amount was 
enormous, but he must say that the land- 


owners had, generally speaking, to thank 
themselves. When he said this he un- 
doubtedly felt that no blame could attacli 
to himself for what had passed: he had 
not been a party to those measures by 
which the great proportion of those debts 
had been incurred: but they who had 
concurred in them had very much, he 
repeated, to thank themselves alone for 
their present difficultics. Those gentle- 
men had supported all the extravagant 
propositions—had voted for all the extra- 
vagant grants—which the administration 
of the country had been in the habit of 
bringing forward for the last thirty years. 


Whether such a system of measures was 
or was not necessary to be upheld, it was 
not requisite for him now to inquire ; but, 
certain it was, that hence had originated 
most of those evils under which the 
landed interest was now labouring. It 
was curious at the present moment to sce 
hon. gentlemen, who had been amongst 
the warmest supporters of such a system, 
quarrelling amongst themselves as to the 
causes of the agricultural distress. He 
was as anxious as any man could be, that 
faith should be inviolably preserved with 
the public creditor; but he could not for- 
bear saying, that, in these times, when 
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the value of money had increased, in the | 
course of the period to which he had been 
adverting, upwards of 33/. per cent, he 
thought that those who received very large 
emoluments out of the public purse should | 
voluntarily give up the amount of their 
salaries, or at least such a portion of them 
as might bear some relation to the altered 
value of money. By so doing, they might 
go far to enable the government to reduce 
a certain portion of those taxes which a 
depressed and impoverished country was 
now compelled to pay. Whatever mea- | 
sures the House might te disposed to 
adopt, he conjured those gentlemen who 
were land-owners to remember; that it 
was quite impossible to separate the landed 
from the other interests of the state; that 
it was quite impossible, consistently either 
with policy or justice, to dismember one 
from the other; but he hoped that, exclu- 
ding the consideration of no class of the 
community, and combining their best ef- 
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forts for the general welfare of the whole, 
they would devise such measures as might 


rescue the country from the evils which | 
the House on this point, but he should 


now impended over it; and which, if not 


averted by a prudent and timely interfe- | 


rence, must overwhelm it. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley said, that much 
blame had been imputed to his hon. friend, 
the member for Suffolk, for the opinions 
which he had expressed with regard to 
the exposition of the noble marquis. 
Now, he also must confess, that he had 
listened to the noble marquis with very 
great satisfaction; and thought that he 
had pointed out to the country means of 
relief much more immediate, effectual, 
and expedient, than any that could be | 
derived from a reduction of taxation. 
When the hon. gentleman who spoke last 
said, that the landed interest had arrived 
at their present condition principally 
through their own fault, he was perfectly 
ready, for one—if any blame was to 
attach to them generally—to take his 
share of it. Far from regretting the 
share which he had taken in supporting 
the measures in question, he felt that, if 
the landed interest had not given that 
support to the government of this coun- 
try, the hon. gentleman himself would 
have had a much less stake to preserve 
than what he now possessed. For his 
part, he always felt that in supporting 
that momentous war, he was supporting 
a war for the preservation of the liberties 
of the country. [Repeated cries of 
“hear,” from the Opposition.] In spite 
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of the cheers of the gentlemen on the 
other side, he did believe that if minis- 
ters had not persevered in that war, this 
country would have been a province of 
France. Therefore, any shame which 
was to be cast on those who had given 
them their support, he was willing to take 
his full share of. He was surprised to 


| hear the observations which had that 


night fallen from the hon. member for 
Cumberland, and the hon. member who 
When they heard 
from the noble marquis that we had now 
a clear surplus of 5,000,000/. of income 
above our expenditure, and when they 
found that ministers, at the same moment 
that this surplus was announced, were 
enabled, in addition, to take off a sum of 
amillion and a half from our ordivary 
annual expenditure, he must be allowed 
to say, that if this was an exposition not 
satisfactory to hon. gentlemen, he did 
not know what exposition would please 
them. He was aware, that many hon. 
gentlemen contended that there ought to 
be no sinking fund: he should not detain 


think that even to those gentlemen the 
circumstance of our having such a surplus 
as 5,000,000/. must be satisfactory. He 
conceived that it was not material, whe- 
ther they carried these 5,000,0002. to the 
sinking fund or not. He had no doubt 
that if parliament adhered to the sinking 
fund, or adopted any other scheme that 
should reduce the national debt in as short 
a time as possible, that proceeding must 
operate, in the most essential way, for 
the benefit of the agricultural interest ; 
and this, in his opinion, hardly required 
demonstration, since it appeared to him 
as plain as that two and two made four. 
The operation of any such measure must 
ultimately be, to reduce the interest of 
money, and the effect of such a reduc- 
tion he might thus exemplify :—Suppos- 
ing a person possessed an estate of 2,000/. 
a year, which he mortgaged for 20,0001. 
he must pay interest for that sum, at the 
rate of five per cent. which would be 
1,000/. per annum. Now surely, if the 
consequence of such a public measure as 
he had adverted to should be to reduce 
that rate of interest~say by one or two 
per cent., this would be to enlarge the 
income of the land-owner, and to enable 
him effectually to lower his rents. The 
real distress of the land-owner was this— 
that he must now pay the same interest 
which he paid when the value of money 
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was much less than at present. If the 
land-owner could raise money at three 
instead of five per cent., it was clear, that 
in the case which he had put, there 
would be a difference of 400/. a year in 
his favour. 


on a recent occasion, most satisfactory, 
he wished to be understood why he 
thought so, and why in some respects he 
not only concurred with, but was disposed 
to go farther than his noble friend. 
had heard that during the last recess go- 
vernment had effected reductions in the 
public expenditure to the amount of 
about two millions. Now, he begged to 
say, that he should expect his majesty’s 
ministers would continue the work of re- 
trenchment, and carry it as far as possi- 
ble. It was no reason that they should 
cease to retrench, because they had al- 
ready retrenched 


the government to proceed in this course ; 
and he hoped his noble friend did not 
mean to lie on his oars, because he had 
already done so much. He trusted that 
he would go on to satisfy the just expec- 
tations of the country, by not relaxing in 
his efforts. As to the 4,000,000/. of Ex- 
chequer bills, which it was proposed to 
issue for the relief of parishes, he was 
free to say, that this part of his noble 
friend’s speech gave him no satisfaction, 
because he did think it was quite impos- 
sible to apply those 4,000,000/. under 
the conditions of the plan, in any benefi- 


cial way whatever. With respect to the | 


motion now befure the House, he was sur- 
sew to hear the hon. member for Cum- 
erland object to it; because he did 


But, when he declared that | 
he thought the speech of his noble friend, — 


They 
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| of stock, would have the effect of re- 
ducing the interest of money, thus bene- 
fiting mortgagers and other borrowers, 
-and in that way relieving the landed in- 
terest. But he begged to say, that the 
interest of money depended upon other 
causes. The rate of interest depended 
upon the profit that could be made upon 
the employment of capital; and that 
again depended upon the wages of labour, 
| which were regulated, in a great measure, 
by the price of food. While a sinking 
fund was fairly applied, it might and 
would raise the price of stock; but it 
by no means followed, because the price 
of stock rose, that, therefore, the rate of 
interest would generally fall. He would 
not be understood to be adverse to the 


to the amount of | but 
2,000,000/. It was the bounden duty of 


principle of the sinking fund, if he could 
be assured that it would be really applied 
to the liquidation of the public debt: 
he found from experience, that, 
while the people were called upon to pay 
a large proportion of taxes for the main- 
tenance of this fund, in the hope that it 
would be applied to the discharge of their 
debt, they experienced nothing but disap- 
pointment, through the manner in which 
that fund had been appropriated by the 
ministers. The existence of this fund 
would serve only to encourage ministers 
to engage in new wars, by facilitating the 
contraction of new loans. Such, indeed, 
had been the destination of every sinking 
fund which the country had known, from 
the plan of Walpole to those of the minis- 
ters who followed him. Mr. Pitt, not- 


withstanding the experience he had de- 
rived of the fate of all sinking funds, es- 
tablished by his predecessors in office, 
| had been unable to secure hisown. What 


think that they would now go into the | a variety of expedients had been resorted 


committee with minds pretty well agreed 
upon the main points of their inquiry. 
Their great object must be, to prevent 
that excessive influx of corn which was 
likely to be poured into the country, im- 
mediately after the price of grain reached 
the maximum now established by law. 
He did not think there was any person 
who did not see the distressing effects 
which must be produced, the moment the 
price of corn should exceed, though by a 
single penny, the sum of 80s. If the 
House went into a committee, keeping 
this mischief steadily in view, he thought 
much good might be done. 

Mr. Ricardo began by observing, that 
the hon. member had stated, that the ope- 
ration of the sinking fund in the purchase 


'to in order to keep up that system, and 
to secure the application of it to the pur- 
| pose for which it was professedly designed 
| at the outset. But they had all been in- 
| effectual against the attacks of the present 
chancellor of the exchequer, a sinking 
fund which ought to be now above 
20,000,000/. was so reduced that with 
the addition of 3,000,000/. of new taxes it 
only amounted to 5,000,000/.; and he 
had no doubt, whatever, that within a few 
rears this grant would be found quite as 
inefficient as any that had preceded it. 
The hon. member for Wiltshire, had pro- 
nounced great praise upon the speech of his 
hon. and learned friend (Mr. Brougham) ; 
which was the more extraordinary, as the 
hon. member differed from all the main 
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positions laid down by his hon, and learned 
friend; for, in opposition to the views of 
the hon. member, his hon. and learned 
friend had maintained, that it was impos- 
sible to raise the price of agricultural pro- 
duce: that the producer could not trans- 
fer the taxes imposed upon him to the 
consumer, in the same manner as manu- 
facturers could; while the hon. member 
for Wiltshire had maintained, that taxa- 
tion did tend to increase the price of raw 
produce, his doubt only being as to the 
time that would be requisite for such pur- 
pose. His hon. and learned friend had 
observed, that if a man embarked any 


large proportion of capital in manufac- | 
for the present depression must be by re- 


tures, he might, by the use of improved 
machinery, and other means, contrive, not 
only to overcome any discouraging pros- 
pect which might appear at the outset to 
damp his speculations, but even to advance 
his profits beyond any thing upon which 
he could originally calculate. But the 
agriculturist, upon investing his capital, 
had no other remedy for any discouraging 
prospect, excepting time alone, while he 
was oppressed with certain taxes; for he 
would never make the consumer pay them. 
The hon. member for Wiltshire’s observa- 
tion, as tothe time required to transfertaxes 
on raw produce to the consumer, was not 
applicable to the matter under discussion, 
because no new taxes had been laid on 
agricultural produce. If his observation 
had been applied to any taxes now for the 
first time proposed to be adopted, it would 
no doubt be entitled to attention. But it 
was to be recollected, that the taxes to 
which the hon. member had alluded, were, 
it might almost be said, interwoven with 
our general system of taxation, having 
existed for several years; yet that which 
had so long existed, was now by many per- 
sons set down as the cause of the low price 
of agricultural produce; and hence it was 
argued, that taxation was the cause of the 
og distress. But to the agriculturists 

e would say, that the only effectual re- 
medy for their case was, to regulate their 
supply by the public demand ; and, if they 
did not take special care of that, all other 
efforts must be unavailing. He had been 
represented by the hon. member for Wilt- 
shire as to having said, that the land was 
mortgaged for the whole of the public debt. 
But he declared that he should have been 
quite ashamed to have made any such ob- 
servation, as he only meant to say that 
which was his opinion, namely, that the 
land-owners were, as well as the other 
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classes of the people, responsible to the 
fund-holders for the payment of their share 
of the debt [hear, hear!.] From the res- 
ponsibility the fund-holder himself was 
not wholly exempted: towards the pay- 
ment of his own debt he must himself be 
a large contributor. He did say, that it 
was for those who contended that the fund- 
holder received more than his fair share, 
to show the House how this had happened ; 
and that if such were really the case, a 
proportionate abatement ought to be con- 
ceded. His hon. and learned friend (Mr. 
Brougham) in his last speech had remark: 
ed, that to raise the price of corn was im- 
possible ; and that, therefore, the remedy 


ducing taxes: but that, if th's reduced 
taxation should not have the effect of pla- 
cing the gentlemen of Janded property in 
afHuence-—[cries of  No.”?] 

Mr. Brougham observed, that the case 
he put ona former evening was that of the 
distress of the landed interest becoming 
intolerable. 

Mr. Ricardo said, he might in some 
degree have misunderstood his hon. and 
learned friend, but he would offer a word 
or two on the subject of this distress. It 
was not very long ago since they were all 
in a state of the greatest alarm, on account 
of the distressed manufacturers. It was 
conceived that our manufacturers were 
declining and the most gloomy apprehen- 
sions were indulged on their behalf. But 
he then took the liberty of intimating his 
opinion, that those distresses were not per- 
manent ; and, happily, his predictions had 
been fulfilled. He was disposed to hope 
equally well of the agricultural interests ; 
but not while such a system of corn laws 
as the present existed. He thought it was 
most desirable to fix some system by which 
the prices of corn might be rendered less 
variable, and by which a proper and ade- 
quate compensation might be secured to 
the grower, One of the measures of re- 
lief proposed was, an advance of four mil- 
lions by the Bank at three per cent inter- 
est. This was an hazardous experiment, 
unless the Bank had issued four millions 
more than was necessary for the circula- 
tion of the country. The House would 
do him the favour to recollect, that, in the 
session of 1819, he expressed an opinion 
on the Bank question, for which he recei- 


| ved a reproof at the time from an hoo, 


director, that the Bank should not then 
buy gold, but rather sell it. His fears, he 
would confess, were now the other way. 
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Vast quantities of gold had been obtained 
by them to supply the circulation of this 
country ; and he now begged the directors 
to consider whether they had more than 
was sufficient for that purpose ; for if they 
had not, he was quite sure that the mea- 
sure which they were about to adopt could 
not be expedient, for four millions could 
not be absorbed in our circulation. It 
was quite impossible that four millions 
could be added to the circulation, without 
affording a great inducement to export the | 
gold. If the Bank had no greater quantity 
of gold than sufficed to carry on the circu- | 
Jation of the country, no measure could be 
more injudicious than this, as it respected 
them. If,on the other hand, having large 
quantities of gold in their possession, they 
issued four millions of additional currency, 
the effect would be, to promote the expor- | 
tation of gold, to lower its value all over | 
the world, and to turn the foreign exchan- | 
ges against us. Ie gave the directors of 
the Bank full credit for their good inten- 
tions ; he believed that men of higher ho- | 
nour or integrity could not exist; but he 
thought they had not a sufficient degree 
of talent for the management of so vast a 
machine as that with which they were in- 
trusted. Once more he would intreat them 
to consider the matter well, in all its pro- 
bable consequences, before they increased 


the present currency, by so large a sum | 


as four millions. And here he would beg 
the House also to reflect what might have 
been the effect of the bill brought in b 

the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Peel), had 
it been fully acted on. He (Mr. Ricardo) 
had ventured to say, that its cffect upon 
prices would be about five per cent. To 
that opinion he still adhered; and he 
thought he could demonstrate the fact. 
The state of our money system at that 
time was this:—gold was five per cent 
higher in value than paper; that was, a 
man having an ounce of bullion could per- 
chase the same quantity of any commodity 
as another man could do with 4/, 2s. in 
Bank notes. The question was, how to 
inake these two denominations of money 
coincide in value? It was quite clear, 


that if nothing was done to alter the value | 


of gold, it was only necessary to raise the 
value of paper to the same level, and that 
then the sum of 3/.17s. 103d. in paper 
would purchase as much as the ounce of 
gold, After the right hon. gentleman’s 
bill was brought in and had passed, he 
(Mr. Ricardo) regretted that it was not 
carried into effect in the method at first 


proposed; he referred to the intended 
payments in bars of gold bullion. If 
that plan had been acted upon, the 
Bank would have been competent to have 
answered all demands upon it with the 
gold then in their possession, how smail 
soever that sum might have been. As 
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| they therefore, in that case, would not 


have affected the general value of gold in 

Europe, by making large purchases in 

other countries, the change could not 

possibly be greater than the difference be- 

tween goldand paper, at the time of the 

passing of the bill. The bill of the right 

hon. member (Mr. Peel), he did not con- 

ceive to.be materially different from the 

plan proposed by himself, for it establish- 

ed an intermediate system of payments in 

bullion, and did not make the payments 

in cash imperative till the Ist May, 1823. 

He could not imagine the reasons which 

had induced the Bank to commence cash 

payments at so early a period. He had 
always blamed them for being too hasty in 
their preparations; for if they had con- 
tented themselves with bullion payments, 
and the country had seen the advantage 
of that system, it might have been con- 
tinued—as undoubtedly it would have 
been wise to continue it—and payments 
in cash might have been deferred some 
years longer. If the affairs of the Bank 
had been conducted with skill, the direc- 
tors, instead of forcing so great an im- 
portation of gold, should have kept the 
exchange as nearly as possible at par. He 

repeated then, that the consequence of 
the law, if skilfully acted upon, was only 
to cause arise of 5 per cent. But the 
Bank had acted very differently, and had 
imported a great quantity of gold; as 
much perhaps as twenty millions. This, 
of course, had created a change in the 
price of commodities, in addition to the 
apparent difference between paper and 
gold. The buying up of this quantity of 
gold must have affected a change in the 
value of it (as compared with other com- 
modities) throughout Europe. What the 
amount of this change was, it was impvs- 
sible to say—it was mere matter of con- 
jecture. But when they took the quantity 
of gold in circulation in Europe into the 
calculation, and all the paper also, for that 
too must be reckoned, he did not con- 
ceive that it could be great, and he should 
imagine that 5 per cent would be an 
ample allowance for the effect. (Hear, 
hear !].—With respect to the 4 millions 
of Exchequer bills, and the mode of their 
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application which the noble lord had made ! 


a part of his plan, he was really astonished 
to find the right hon. member for Chi- 
chester (Mr. Huskisson), in a speech 


ou the Avricultural Distress. 


' serviceable to the agricultural class. 


classes of consumers, and the repeal of 
any one of them would not be particularly 


His 


| hon. and learned friend ob:erved, that if 


which contained many sound observations, 


supporting a system for lending the pub- | 
profits would be diminished. 


lic money on the security of corn and 
poor-rates. Such asystem was decidedly 
contrary to every established principle of 


political economy and common sense.— | 


As to the effect and operation of taxes, 
he wished to make one or two observa- 
tions. There were two descriptions of 


persons, producers and consumers, likely | 
to complain to that Tlouse of the pressure | 


of taxativun. Against the producers he 
was prepared to say, he would shut the 


doors of that House. He would tell them | 
| ing duty (the amount he was hardly 


they had the remedy in their own hands ; 
that they must regulate their own price, 
by making the supply square with the 
demand. But to the consumers on whom 
the taxes really pressed, he would say, 
the doors of the House should be always 
thrown open, When they said that their 
income was unequal to their expenditure, 
and that taxes prevented them from pro- 
curing the comforts and enjoyments to 
which they were accustomed, he would 
say, that their prayers were entitled to 
the utmost attention, and that the taxes 


should as far as possible, be removed. | 


Now, he would ask gentlemen, to whom 
they supposed the repeal of the malt tax 
would be a benefit—to the farmer who 
produced it, or to the general consumer ? 
He should say to the consumer. And so 
on of the salt, the soap, and cther taxes, 
which affected articles of general con- 
sumption. ‘That would be his reason for 
calling for the repeal of these taxes; but 
not at all from the impression that those 
taxes were duplicated or triplicated by 
dealers or sellers, His hon. and learned 
friend seemed to think, that if a commo- 
dity changed hands two or three times, 
each dealer would charge 10 per cent on 
the amount of the tax ; so that, after va- 
rious changes, it might be increased to an 
almost indefinite amount to the consumer; 
but, if these two or three changes took 
place in the course of one year, 10 per 
cent, supposing that was the ordinary rate 
of profit per annum, would satisfy all the 
persons through whose hands it passed. 
He had been represented, very erro- 
neously, to have stated that reduction of 
taxes was nota benefit. But the con- 
trary was the fact. He always thought that 
taxes were injurious, but thev affected all 


the quantity of capital were increased, it 
was an axiom in political economy, that 
Far from 
that being the fact, he denied the position 
altogether. If the capital of the country 
were doubled and the price of provisions 
lowered, he would have no doubt that the 
rate of profits would not be reduced. But 
with the continually increasing population 
of England, they could not have low 
prices of coro, if they did not import fo- 


‘reign corn. He would not at this moment 
| propose an importation free of all res- 


traints, but he would agree to a protect- 
pable of fixing), gradually declining till 


| the duty was equal to the peculiar bur- 


thens to which 


the farmer was liable. 
The hon. member alter a recapitulation 


his remarks, and characterising in 
| strong terms of reprobation the iupolicy ot 
the system of lending the public money 


upon the security of corn oF poor’s-rate, 


concluded with observing, inreference to 
what had fallen from the hon. member for 
Wiltshire as to the increased amount of 
taxation which the Jandowners and farm- 
ers had now to pay in consequence of the 
depreciation of the currency, that the 
fundholders were subjected to the sane 
advance upon the taxes, although that 
class of proprietors had not derived any 
additional advantage from the war or its 
consequences, as Mr. Mushett had most 
satisiuctorily demonstrated.—[ The lion. 
member sat down amidst loudand general 


cheering. 


Mr. Manning defended the conduct of 
the Bank incarryinginto effect the measure 
of restoring the currency. ‘The directors 
had 9 difficult @uty to perform in fulfilling 
the intentions of pariiament, and they had 
performed that duty to the best of their 
ability. He denied the assertion, that 
the Bank, in resuming cash payments had 
narrowed the circulation so much as to 
produce the prevailing distress, and 
showed that, including jointly the paper 
and gold which had been issued since 
the passing of Mr. Peel's bill, our cur- 
rency was greater by one million than be- 
fore. The depressed state of agriculture 
was therefore to be ascribed to different 
causes. Among these was the super- 
abundance of produce occasioned by suc- 


cessive plentitul harvests and extended 
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tillage. The farmers having no demand 
for this excess, could not obtain that ac- 
commodation fiom the country bankers 
which they were accustomed to receive 
when markets were more prosperous. 
The hon. gentleman proceeded to deve- 
lope these ideas, stating as proofs of ex- 
tended cultivation the number of enclo- 
sure bills passed at different periods 
within the last forty years. 

Mr. Sykes said, he was anxious to bring 
back the debate to the question at issue, 
which was, whether or no the Corn Com- 
mittee should be revived. After having 
heard the speech of the hon. member for 
Suffolk supported by that of the hon, 
member for Cheshire, he confessed he saw 
no good in going into a committee a second 
time. The hon. gentlemen had admitted 
that they had been completely mystified 
by the right hon. gentleman who drew up 
the report; and, according to the language 
of the member for Suffolk, dust bad been 
thrown in their eyes, for the purpose of 
hindering them from seeing the real si- 
tuation of the country. He therefore 
could see no advantage in going over the 
ground again; for if twenty gentlemen 
had employed the whole of last spring in 
pursuing an inguiry which had only pro- 
duced a report contradictory and incon- 
sistent in many parts, and delusive and 
unpractical on the whole, he could see no 
prospect of a different result in the pre- 
sent session. It would end, as the last 
had done, in the country gentlemen being 
mystified, and the agricultural interest 
being disappointed. It was, however, a 
consolation to him, that gentlemen were 
now shaking off the dust which had been 
so profusely thrown in their eyes, and 
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amount of eight millions; and had he not 
experienced how those hopes had been 
disappointed? Again, the hon. member 
derives great consolation from the rise in 
the public funds, and thinks, that by this 
means the interest of money will be 
lowered. The fallacy of this hope has 
been well exposed by the member for 
Portarlington, who had clearly shewn the 
grounds on which the rise and fall of 
interest depend. But, independent of 
this, what relief would this give to the 
present distress of the farmers? Could a 
contingent, distant, precarious lowering 
of interest give the means of living to the 
ruined tenant, or put rents into the empty 
pockets of the landiord? The relief they 


| 
wanted was something prompt, imme- 


thatthe hon. members for Suffolk, Cheshire, | 


and Norfolk, were beginning to take a 
correct view of the conduct of ministers. 
He could not say that he heard with the 


same pleasure the speech of his hon. 


friend, the member for Yorkshire: for be 
never was more surprised than when he 
heard him express his almost unlimited 
Satisfaction at the speech of the noble 
marquis, the other night; and he listened 
with all his ears to learn the cause of his 
hon. friend’s complacency. ‘This pleasure 
he found was derived from the noble 
Jord’s statement, that, in the next year, 
he should have a sinking fund of five 
millions. But, did not his hon. friend 
recoliect, three years ago, the chancellor 
of the exchequer held out the same hopes 
—aye, and carried his expectations to the 


diate and comprehensive as the evils they 
laboured under. If the hon. member had 
been advocating the cause of the fund- 
holder, his satisfaction was very natural ; 
but how the egricultural interests were to 
be amended, he was totally at a Joss to 
conjecture. And if his hon, friend was 
satisfied with the plans of the noble lord 
as a measure of relief, he could only say 
he was the most easily satisfied, good-na- 
tured gentleman he ever met with. But 
he hoped the next time his hon. friend 
presented himself to the freeholders of 
Yorkshire, it would be as the friend of the 
fund-holder, and not of the farmer. He 
should now proceed to examine the plan 
of the noble lord. He must confess, that, 
so far from deriving any satistaction from 
it, it filled him with surprise and disappoint- 
ment; he might almost say, with conster~ 
nation. He said this, not in the spirit of 
hostility to the noble lord; for he could 
assure him that if his hon. friends below 
him were transplanted to the other side 


of the House, he should address them in 


the same language, and urge upon them 
the same arguments. In fact, he agreed 
with the noble lord in many of the views 
he had taken of the subject. He agreed 
with him in thinking it necessary, that we 
should have a sinking fund, that is a clear 
excess of receipt beyond expenditure ; 
but, he did not approve of a sinking fund 
in its ordinary sense. He also coincided 
with the noble lord in thinking that the 
distress would be only temporary ; for he 
conceived it to originate principally in 
superabundance, aided, no doubt, by the 
alteration in the currency. This might 
be removed or mitigated in a few years, 
when that excess, the causes of which 
were easily accounted for, should be remo- 
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ved. But, as long as it continued, it was 
asore and pressing evil. It would ruin, 
he had no doubt, the present cultivators, 
and greatly damage the land-owners. 
Relief must be applied, and that immedi- 
ately. It could not be administered by 
the noble lord’s plan of running up one of 
the public stocks, and running down ano- 
ther, or by his poor and pitiful relief from 
taxation. What! after the poignant dis- 
tress of the country had been so clearly 
proved and so fully admitted, and aiter 
economical relief had been recommended 


on the Agricultural Distress. 


by a resolution of this House, at the cen- | 


clusion of the last session, was all the 
measure of relief, proposed by the noble 
lord, to consist in a reduction of a shilling 
a bushel in the malt duty ? 
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lic, and their bodies thrown into gaol, 
where they might be confined for years— 
instances occurring where an imprison- 
ment of 15 years had been inflicted on 
those subject to the extent lav. And 
was this the condition to which the gen- 
tlemen of the country were to be exposed? 
Was this all the relief proposed by the 
noble marquis for the suffering land-own- 
ers and farmers of England? And _ yet, 
in the face of such remedies as these —with 
such prospects as these held out to the 
distressed agriculturist—his hon. friend, 
the member for Yorkshire, congratulated 
the country on the statements of the noble 


_lord! But the House ought to consider 


This was | 


the mighty boon of the noble lord to the | 
suffering interests of agriculture ! This was | 


his only relief to the farmer without a 
market, and the landlord without rent! 


whether there was not another and a better 
remedy. When a country suffered from 
want of a market for its produce, and when 
that country was burthened with a load of 
taxation, which aggravated the evils inci- 


_ dent to reduced prices, the only practica- 


The only two sources of comfort which he | 
in a reduction of taxes—the only element 


opened, were the prospect of reducing the 


interest of the public securities, and a re- | 


mission of a part of the tax on malt; and | 


neither of these had the essential quality 
of effecting an immediate alleviation of a 
pressure which was almost intolerable.— 
But the noble lord; broached another 
scheme, namely,an issue of Exchequer bills, 
the most objectionable and unstatesmanlike 
thathad ever been mentioned in parliament. 
If such a measure were ever carried into 
execution, the effect of it must be this: 


Supposing the amount of currency at pre- | 
sent sufficient to carry on the business of 


the country, an issue of Exchequer bills, 


to the amount of four millions, must just | 
tional consolidation and security. 


displace so much gold coin, which would 
disappear from circulation. 
million of Bank notes thus thrown into cir- 
culation would thus be, pro tanto a repeal 
of the bill of the right hon. gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Peel). Considered as a 
project to relieve agricultural distress, it 
was the most silly, inefficient, and absurd, 
that ever entered the head of man. To 
advance money by means of such a loan, 
on security of the parish rates, would be 
nothing else than imposing a dead weight 
of debt on land already unable to support 
its burthens. But, supposing this evil was 
surmounted, there was still another ob- 
jection to the measure, which must strike 
the least attentive observer. The persons 
who borrowed the money from government 
would be liable to all the hardships and 
Oppressions of the law of extents, that is, 
their property might be seized for the pub- 


ble mode of relief would seem to consist 


of the distress which government could 
remove. That reduction ought, in the 


| present circumstances of the nation, to 


amount to five or six millions at least. 


| They would thus get rid of the duties on 


The four | 


soap, leather, and salt, in addition to some 
of the assessed taxes. When the noble 
lord promised in his statement a reduction 
of the public burthens, he expected some- 
thing on this scale. What, then, was his 
surprise to hear only of a deduction of Js. 
from the bushel of malt? The large re- 
trenchments which he had recommended 
would be so far from injuring public cre- 
dit, that they would confer upon it addi- 
Our 
large establishments offered ample means 
of relief in their reduction, without any 
detriment to the public service. The 
army, which in 1792, cost the country 
only 2,000,000/. might surely now, in a 
season of distress, be reduced to a lower 
expenditure than 8,000,000/. The Navy, 
Ordnance, and Civil list could bear similar 
reductions, as had been often shown by 
the hon. member for Aberdeen. If, in 
1792, the different establishments of the 
country could be maintained at the ex- 


| pense of 7,000,000/. were there, in the 


present times, any dangers to require, or 
any resources to warrant, an expenditure 
of triple that amount? He was willing to 
concede to the noble marquis, that the 
half-pay and allowances imposed a dead 
weight on the country, with which parlia- 
ment could not interfere ; but, making all 
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allowances for this, such establishments _ he willingly gave it to thosetowhom it was 
as were proposed ought not to be main- | due; and now, when it was viewed with 
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tained. The army, it appeared, was not — 
to be reduced by the nobie marquis, who | 
considered it as the “ guardian of public | 


liberty.” Of all the extraordinary uses 
of a standing army that had ever been 
mentioned, he 
this the greatest. He had often heard a 
free press called the bulwark of public 


a less partial regard, he would still re- 
nounce the merit, and take his share of the 
responsibility. He confessed that alter 
all that had passed—after the measure 


had been opposed, sometimes by argu- 


(Mr. Sykes) considered | 


liberty: he had often heard parliament so | 
designated: he had often heard the pre- | 
servation of our freedom ascribed to the | 
impartial administration of justice in our | 
courts of law; but this was the first time | 


that he ever heard of our owing the 


security of our freedom to the bayonets of 


a standing army. No wonder that the 
noble marquis felt sv anxious to preserve 
our military establishments on the most 
extensive scale, when they served so 
important a purpose. 
would call upon those hon. members 
who were connected with the agricul- 
ture of the country, and who complained 
so loudly of public distress, to join in 
compelling the ministry to effect those 
reductions by which alone that distress 
could be alleviated [The hon. member 
was greatly cheered in the course of his 
speech]. 

Mr. Peel observed, that the hon gen- 
tleman who had just sat down had opened 
his speech by stating, that he would call 
back the attention of the House to the 
question before it. But if this was his 
mode of confining himself to the subject 
under discussion, he could not conceive 
how largely the hon. gentleman might think 
himself entitled to expatiate, when the 
whole question of agricultural distress 
should be brought forward. In offering 
himself to the House, he would rather fol- 
low the example of the hon. gentieman, 
than his precept. In the first place, he 
begged leave to make a few observations 
on the bill that went by his name, how- 
ever small a portion of merit he had in 
the measu*e—a bill that had of late been 
the subject of discussion with every ene 
who speculated on the prevailing distress, 
both within and without the walls of par- 
liament. From the share he had in intro- 
ducing it, as chairman of the committee 
at which it was recommended, he might 
be allowed to say a few words on its cha- 
racter and effects. At the time that he 
presented it to parliament, and when it 


was more popular than it was at present, | 


he had arrogated no merit for the work— 


ment and sometimes by clamour—he was 
still as much disposed to maintain its jus- 
tice and policy, as he was when _ it 
was first introduced. He would not 
shelter himself under the immense me- 
jority who concurred with him on that oc- 
casion—he would not shelter himse.funde: 
the great authorities who sanctioned |i 
views—he would not shelter himself unde. 
the consideration, that party feeling wos 


at that time laid aside, and that all sides 


In conclusion, he | 


agreed in passing a law which was thoug!:! 
necessary for the safety of all. Notwith- 
standing the evils ascribed to it, notwit)- 
standing the disepprcbation since 
pressed, he was prepared to maintain tha 
there was then no alternative—that tli. 
measure was in itself wise and conducis. 
to the general interests of the empire— 
that the agricultural interests had no’ 
been depressed by its operation—ani, 
consequently, that whatever depression 
they had since experienced was in no 
peculiar degree to be ascribed to it. He 
would contend, thet it had promoted thc 
general interests; and that agriculture, 
which had not been injured by it, would 
soon feel what the manufacturing and com- 
mercial interests had already felt. [t was 
natural and common to feel acutely thi 
evils that pressed upon us, and to shut our 
eyes tothose from which we had escaped. 
He would therefore beg Jeave to recall for 
a moment the year 1819, and ask the 
House to remember the situation in 
which the country was then placed. Let 
the House look to the internal state o! 
England—let them read the reports o! 
committees of parliament—let them re- 
collect the distress that pervaded the 
manufacturing district, in Derbyshire, 
Lancashire, Nottingham, and some otlict 
counties, the people were goaded by dis- 
tress to nearly open rebellion: and let 
them recollect, that their disaffection and 
tumults were ascribed to the miserics 
arising from insufficient wages. At that 
time we had great establishments. Our 
manufacturing and commercial transac- 
tious were on a scale of immense wag)il- 
tude ; but they were not sound, because 
the manufacturers depended on a state 0! 
the currency that gave no security. [le 


| 
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would appeal to an example to prove what 

what he said. A petition was presented | 
in that year from Coventry, complaining | 
of the sufferings of the persons engaged 

in the ribbon manufactories, which was | 
referred to acommittee. It described the | 
distress of the petitioners as overwhelm- 
ing ; and stated that many of them were 
driven for subsistence to the poor-rates. 
The cause was the low rate of wages. 
The quantity of goods manufactured was | 
not diminished; but the wages of the 
manufacturing labourers were so reduced, 
that they could not furnish the means of | 
living. Out of the 40 counties in Eng- 

Jand, 23 had reached their maximum of | 
assessment for poor rates in 1518, the | 
year before the return of cash payments. | 
The same cause of the depreciation of | 
the currency had always produced the 
same effects. In the time of queen 
Elizabeth, from the discovery and work- | 
ing of the Spanish mines, the value of | 
money fell, and the fall was aggravated | 
by the debasement of the ccin. ‘The | 
effect was great distress arising from | 
insufficient wages. In the discussions 
which took place on the biil he bad | 
brought in, for restoring a metallic cur- | 
rency, it was argued, that the pressure | 
of the measure would be severely felt | 
on our revenue and on the manufacturing | 
and commercial interests; but nobody | 
predicted similar consequences on the 
state of the agricultural population. If, 
then, in opposition to those forebodings, 
our revenue had increased—if our com- 
mercial transactions had extended—if 
the state of our manufacturing popula- 
tion was greatly improved, what reason 
had we for believing that the change in 
the currency had been detrimental to 
agriculture, on which its injurious opera- 
tion was not anticipated? What greater 

good could be effected than the reduc-— 
tion of the poor-rates, which must be | 
ascribed to the additional means of living, 

conferred by the rise in the value of | 
wages produced by the restoration of the 
metallic standard? He did not say that 
the reduction of poor-rates was to be. 
ascribed entirely to this measure, though | 
it was natural to suppose that it had the 
greatest share in the result. In every 
county in England but one, the rates had | 
been reduced. If, then, he saw all the 

counties of England, with one exception, 

reducing their poor-rates to a great 

amount—if he saw Nottingham reduce 

them 18 per cent—if he saw Sussex, | 


| 
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where the reduction was least, effecting a 
change of this kind to the amount of 3 
per cent—and if the only county in Eng- 
land where there was an increase was a 
county not peculiarly agricultural (Cum- 
berland)—if he saw all this take place since 


_the passing of the bill, was he not entitled 
to conclude, that it was to be ascribed to 


the operation of that bill, and therefore 


'to infer that it was not the cause of the 


agricultural distress? That there had 


_ been a great reduction in the value of 
agricultural produce must be admitted ; 


but he could not allow that the deprecia- 
tion was caused by the alteration in the 
value of the currency. The same fluctua- 
tions in the price of corn, which were 
now the subject of complaint, had taken 
place in other periods of our history, 
when the currency was not affected by the 
Upon looking 
over some returns, he found, that in 1774, 
wheat was only 33s. per quarter; in 1777, 
39s.; whilst, in 1801, it was as high as 
108s., and sunk again, in 1802, to 67s. 
and in 1803, to 56s. He could not agree 


with those persons who attributed the 


depreciation in the price of corn to 
foreign importations. He was of opinion 
that the depreciation would be occasioned 
by any excess of supply over the demand. 
The doctrine which was laid down by Mr. 
Tooke in his evidence before the agricul- 


| tural committce appeared to be well- 


founded. That gentleman stated, that 
an excessive supply produced a greater 
effect in the corn than in any other 
market. He believed that to be the case. 
If the excessive supply was in an article 
of luxury, the effect would only be to in- 
crease the consumption of the article, by 
bringing it within the reach of a greater 
number of persons than were before able 
to purchase it ; but that was not the case 
with respect to an excessive supply of 
corn because the same average quantity 
was always consumed. If, therefore, it 
were true, that an excessive supply of 


_corn had the effect of depreciating the 
| price of that article, could it be material © 


whether the excess was occasioned by 
abundant production in our own country, 
or foreign importation? If the markets 


_ were glutted, it mattered not from what 


source it proceeded. It might be con- 
tended, that his reasoning could not apply 
with respect to the abundant production 
of corn in this country: but why should 
it not apply with respect to the abundant 
production of corn in this country: but 
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why should it not apply with respect to 
importation from Ireland? He was most 
fully disposed to acknowledge the justice 


and expediency of that measure which | 


permitted the importation of corn from 


Ireland; nothing could ever induce him | 
could be adopted by parliament which 


to deprive Ireland of that indulgence; but, 
at the same time, he could not close his 
eyes to the consequences which resulted 
to the agriculture of England from the 
importation of Irish corn. It was im- 
possible for him to look at the large 
quantities of corn which had lately been 


poured into this country from Ireland— 
general fall in the value of all articles to 


greater than at any former period—with- 
out thinking that they must have had the 
effect of depreciating the price of corn 
here. It was very natural, upon the 
cessation of the war, that the rich pasture 
lands of Ireland, the produce of which 
had formerly supplied the contracts of 
government, should be broken up and 


devoted to the cultivation of wheat, which | 
for Portarlington, by the alteration in the 


could be raised at less expense, and pro- 
bably sold at a less price than the corn of 
this country. The consequence had been 
enormous importations of corn into this 
country from Ireland, which he could not 
help thinking must have had the effect, by 
glutting the market, of lowering the prices 


here. Heshould nowstate tothe House the | 


amount of corn imported into this country 
from Ireland for certain periods. In the 


seven years, from 1800 to 1807, the 
quantity imported amounted to 2,355,000 | 
succeeding» 


quarters; in the seven 


years, ending in 1814, the quantity 
imported amounted to 5,045,000 quar-_ 


ters: and in the seven years, ending 
10th October, 1821, it was increased to 
the enormous quantity of 7,630,000 
quarters; being more than three times 
the quantity imported in the seven years 
first mentioned. In the two last years of 


the seven ending in 1821, three millions | 
might assume, that it was impossible to 


of quarters had been imported. In the 


year 1820, 1,425,000 quarters, and in the | t 
to an anticipation of the measure which 


three quarters of a year, ending the 10th 


October, 1821, the amazing quantity of | 
1,502,000 quarters had been imported ; 


being nearly double the quantity ever 
before imported from Ireland in one year. 
He did not mean to say, that a stop ought 
to be put to the importation of corn from 
Ireland, but it was at the same time im- 
possible for him to shut his eyes to the 
consequences of that proceeding. It 
was to the large importation of corn from 
Ireland, combined with the effect of the 


three successive good harvests in this | 
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| country, and not to the importation of 
foreign corn three years ago, and still less 
to the alteration which had been made in 
currency, that he attributed the present 
state of the agricultural interest. He 
was firmly persuaded, that no measure 


could afford immediate relief to that 
interest; but he was convinced that in 
time relief would be afforded, and that 
that relief would be complete.—He now 
came to the last point upon which he had 


stated it would be necessary for him to 


animadvert; namely, that, admitting a 


be occasioned by the alteration in the 
currency, yet the distress which pressed 
upon agriculture so peculiarly ought not 
to be attributed to that change. Here 
he must, however, observe, that he could 
net admit the change in the price of 
commodities to be occasioned, to the ex- 
tent contended for by the hon. member 


currency. He could not admit the fail 


of the price ef commodities to be in pro- 


portion to the difference between the 


_market price of gold at 4d. 3s. and the 
mint price. 


In one of the two years im- 
mediately preceding 1819, he found the 


market price to have been 3/. 18s. 6d. It 
_ was true, that the price of gold had been 
for one month in the year preceding the 
passing of the bill for the resumption of 
cash payments 4/. 3s.; but he thought it 
was better to draw his conclusion from an 
average price for the two years, which 


was less than 4/, 3s. He could not admit 
that the agricultural interest would not 


have been liable to the same distress, if 


no attempt had been made to suspend the 
issue of paper money. In 1816, the hon. 
member for Essex (Mr. Western) sub- 
mitted a motion to the House on the 
subject of agricultural distress. He 


attribute the distress which then existed 


the House had afterwards resolved upon 
for the resumption of cash payments. 
The first resolution which the hon. mem- 
ber for Essex submitted to the House 
upon that occasion was to the effect, that 
the agricultural interests of England was 
in a state of unexampled embarrassment. 
The greater part of his speech went to 
prove the magnitude of distress under 
which the people laboured ; and the con- 
clusion to which he came was, that it was 
impossible the taxes could continue to 
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be paid. He (Mr. Pee!) was willing to 
admit, that one of the causes of the dis- 
tress then felt might be the contraction 
of the issue of country bank paper. But 
then it must be allowed that the country 
was liable, under the former system of 
currency, to the same evil which it now 
endured. By returning to that system 
they would, therefore, gainnothing. There 


would still exist the same degree of dis- | 


tress, resulting from the same cause, but 
without the benefit of a metallic currency. 


He believed the distress to bave been | 


occasioned by the withdrawing of the 
paper of the country banks, and by ex- 
traordinary speculations. If the Bank had 
issued a tresh supply of paper, there would 


have been a fresh cycle of prosperity, but | 


which in the end would have only 
aggravated the distresses of the country. 
Under such a system he could only con- 
template an alternation of success and 
failure; and every subsequent failure 
would be worse than the preceding. He 
requested the House to consider the state 
in which things stood in 1819, That 


period presented a more favourable op- 
portunity for adopting the measure of a 
return to cash payments than would pro- 
bably have ever occurred again. Had the 


system of paper money continued, indivi- 
duals never would have 


dities, as all the stimulus which prevailed 
during the war arose not from a fixed 


high price, but from a continually rising | 


price. He had risen for the purpose, after 
all the clamour which had been directed 
against the bill which he had had the honour 
to introduce, of stating that after the ex- 


perience of the past he remained perfectly | 


satisfied, rather than to enter into the 


discussion of the subject more imme- | 
a fitter oppor- | 


se; 


diately before the Hou 
tunity for doing which would present it- 
self at another time. He would, for his 
own part have been satisfied to adopt the 


plan of the hon. member for Portarlington, 


for he thought that plan would have | 


effectually guarded against the deprecia- 
tion of Bank notes. Thesame reasons that 


induced him to advise a return to metallic | 


currency still remained in full force; and 


amongst these there was one which had | 
great weight with him, with the House, | 


and with the Bank—he meant the ne- 

cessity that existed for putting a stop to 

the forgery of Bank notes, and the 

numerous executions of offenders. The 

House would recollect, that the Bank had 
VOL. VI. 


been satisfied | 
with a fixed high price for their commo- | 
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| tried every possible means to put a stop 
to that evil. [Cries of No, no.] It was 
| possible that the proposal of some ingeni- 
ous artist, might not have been tried or 
adopted, but it was well known that the 
Bank had spared neither time, trouble, 
hor expense, in its endeavours to attain 
| that desirable end—the prevention of 
forgery.—The return to a metallic cur- 
rency had met with the full acquiescence 
of parliament on that very ground; and 
it could not be denied that the result 
fully justified the anticipation.—The pe- 
cuniary sacrifices made by the Bank to 
| carry the plan into effect ought never to 
be forgotten. He believed the clamour 
against the return to a metallic currency 
to be only temporary; and that at the 
end of three or four years we should look 
back with heartfelt pleasure and gratula- 
tion to our return to cash payments. By 
firmness, constancy, and perseverance in 
the present system, he felt convinced that 
we should, at no remote period, derive 
all those advantages from it, which the 
warmest friends of the measure con- 
templated at its enactment. 

Mr. Lilice feit himself called upon to 
address some observations to the House 
after the speeches of the hon, member for 
Portarlington, and the right hon. gentle- 
man who had just sat down, in justification 
of the opinions he had uniformly main- 
tained, of the changes in our currency 
forming one main, if not principal ingredient 
in all our difficulties and embarrassmeuts. 
In doing this he had no objection in the 

outset at once to admit the general princi- 
ples laid down by his hon. friend and the 
right hon. gentleman. It was perfectly 
true and could not be denied, that, at par- 
ticular periods, the market price of gold 
was precisely as they had stated it; and 
that at the period of passing the right 
hon. gentleman’s bill, that price was rela- 
tively to our paper money only aboutsix per 
cent below the mint price, but the ques- 
tion at issue between them was this, not 
whether gold could not be purchased with 
Bank notes at that moment at 4/. 2s. per 
oz. or about six per cent above what was 
called the mint price, but whether, there 
having been no legal standard between 
1797 and 1819, and no metailic circulation, 
except silver tokens depreciated about 
‘thirty per cent, the accidental and often 
| nominal price of gold, was a better crite- 
rion than the fluctuating value of almost 
| any other article of merchandize, by which 
| to estimate the general effects of the ac~ 
i 2K 
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knowledged depreciation on all prices and | 
contracts. Sure he was that, during the 
war, this particular commodity had been 
subject to as great if not greater fluctuae | 
tion than any other. There were instances | 
of its value having fluctuated thirty per | 
cent within a year, while the amount of 
paper in circulation, and the price of other | 
commodities bad continued precisely the 
same. In 1815 the pricewas about 4/.2s. inthe. 
month of April, 5/. 6s.inthemonth of May, | 
and 4/. 2s. again in the month of July, 
without the least variationin the quantity of | 
paper,orany perceptible change in the value 
of other commodities. Again in 1817 and | 
1818 when the amount of paper currency | 
was increased one-third, ii not nearly | 
doubled, as compared with the amount in | 
circulation in 1816, the price of gold was | 
scarcely affected, which was easily to be 
accounted for, by the transactions of the 
Bank in these years. To check a fall in 
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and gold marked the real depreciation of 
the currency ; but it was farther evident, 
from other facts which he would state, 
that this would be a most erroneous view 
of the case. Did the House recollect the 
evidence of the hon. member for Taunton 
(Mr. Baring) before the committee of 
1811 on this subject ?—The price of gold 
being then about 4/. 8s., the hon. member 
was asked, whether he would undertake 
to procure even the small quantity of 
10,000 ounces at that rate. His answer 
was, not at a less premium than 50 per 
cent beyond the market price ; and would 
it still be contended that an article, while 
exposed to such fluctuation, could be a 
standard? ‘Then look again to the state 
of the Bank and the country bank circu- 
lation from 1815 to 1819, during which 
there was a comparatively trifling varia- 
tion in the price of the metals. In 1816, 
the debt from the public to the Bank, on 


the exchanges, of which the worthy direc: | which the Bank of England circulation 


tors were not aware or would not admit, 
was the necessary result of an excessive 
issue of paper, about seven millions of 
gold was exported from about the middle 
of 1817 to the period when the committee 
met in 1819, when they found the stock 
of bullion so nearly exhausted, that it was 
necessary to bring in a bill to prevent the 
further issue. What would have been the 
effect upon the price of gold in the sub- 
sequent year, if the same quantity of paper 
in circulation in 1818 had remained for 
12 months subsequent to this new suspen- 
sion of cash payments (necessary, because 
they could not have been continued from 


mainly depended, was reduced, deducting 
the public balances in their hands, to 
about nine millions. The country bank 
paper stamped from eleven millions, in 
1814, to about seven millions. Had this 
nothing to do with the distress of 1816? 
In 1818, the amount due by the public to 
the Bank was increased, deducting also 
the balances to 22 millions, and the coun- 
try bank paper stamped to 12 millions: 
this produced the kind of relief the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer promised in pro- 
posing his financial measures of 1816. In 
1820, the amount due to the Bank was 
again reduced by payments recommended 


the absolute exhaustion of their means ) im- 
posed on the Bank at the recommendation 
of the committee in 1819? Not an ounce 
of the 7 millions issued in 1817 and 1818 
remained in circulation: it had been ex- 


ported as an article of merchandize, and | 
because this artificial supply of a com-| 
modity reduced its price, the committee | 


gravely determined to represent to the 
country, that all the effects of the impru- 
dent issue of paper in 1816, were to be 
precisely measured by the difference be- 
tween the mint and market price of gold 
under such circumstances as he had 
stated. If the gold so issued had re- 
mained in circulation, and had been cur- 
rent with paper, as in Austria, Russia, or 
other countries, where the precious metals 
and paper circulate according to their re- 
spective values, he might admit the prin- 
ciple contended for on the other side, that 
the apparent difference between paper 


by Mr. Peel’s committee to 10 millions, 
/and the country bank paper stamped to 
less than four millions! Was it possible 
| to suppose the effect of these changes in 
the circulation, could be measured by the 
price of gold which had varied only 
five or six per cent during the whole 
period from 1815 to 1820? or rather 
| that the value of gold must not have 
been affected, like that of all other com- 
modities, by the measures of 1816, if the 
Bank had not counteracted this effect 
by their injudicious and unaccountable 
management, that the public might be 
deceived with respect to this second in- 
undation of paper? He did not mean to 


take the quantity of country bank paper 
stamped, as the precise measure for the 
quantity in circulation, but it was the best 
datum on which to found a calculation ; 
and it was confirmed by Mr. Stuckey’s 
evidence in the Report of 1819, that the 
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circulation of a Bank in the West of Eng- 


Jand, in which he was concerned, had in- | 


creased gradually eight-tenths between 


1816 and 1819, and by the statements of | 


the directors of the Scotch banks, showing 
nearly the same result. During the whole 
of this period, there had been little fluc- 
tuation in the value of gold, but would 
the right hon. gentleman say, that an ad- 
dition to the circulating medium of from 
one-third to a half, did not, at least, in 
the same proportion, nominally increase 
the value of all property? ‘The difficul- 


ties in 1816 and of the present moment, | 


arose in a great degree from the same 


cause, and he much feared at last the | 


same cure would be applied; the pro- 
posed loan of four millions from the 


Bank, appeared to him as the pre-— 
But his | 
hon, friend (Mr. Ricardo) had again re- | 
peated, what he had stated in 1819, that, | 


cursor of a similar system. 


whatever might be the effect of the de- 


preciation, the country had already sus- | 
tained all the difficulty to be apprebended © 


from it? Had we then paid our debts, 
either public or private, incurred in a 
depreciated paper, or was not the national 


industry still mortgaged for the payment | 


of taxes, imposed while our resources and 


. 
profits from the particular circumstances in | 


which we were situated, were nearly double 


in nominal amount ? Take an illustration 


of this which must be correct, according 
to the strict interpretation of the princi- 
ples of his hon. friend, that the deprecia- 
tion was precisely measured by the price 
of gold. In 1815, on the return of Buo- 
naparté from Elba, we had recourse to a 
large loan for the service of the year ; on 
the day on which it was contracted the 


price of gold was about 5/. 6s.—the 
exchange on Paris, 18. Ejighty-three | 


millions of stock werecreated atthe price of 
fifty-four, bya loan of forty-five millions of 
money. We were now draining almost 
the last shilling from the pockets of the 
industrious classes, to form a sinking fund 
to redeem this stock at the price of 7S, 
the exchange and value of money having 
advanced about 40 per cent: so that we 
were now endeavouring to pay ninety 
millions, for forty-five borrowed six or 
seven years ago. Could this go on, or 
could the country, with its reduced means, 
bear it?) These were questions for the 


chancellor of the exchequer duly to con- | 


sider. He had in 1819, foreseen and 


foretold all these results, but so decided | 
were all parties in the House, upon their 
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favorite measure of restoring the ancient 
standard, that he could find no person to 
second a resolution he wished imerely 
placed on the Journals as declaratory of 
his opinion. He had never objected to 
the principle of fixing some standard; on 
the contrary no person had been more 
alive to all the evils of the system we had 
been so long pursuing, nor was he un- 
aware of all the advantages which the !a- 
bouring classes would necessarily derive 
from the bill of the right hon. gentle- 
man; but he considered it unfair, and 
likely in the end to aggravate the evils 
| we sought toremedy, that the tax, such as 
it was, to be imposed on the country for 
this purpose, should fall exclusively on 
owners of property of all descriptions, 
while creditors and claimants on that pro- 
perty were exempted from its operation. 
The right hon. gentleman had de- 
scribed with perfect justice the benefits 
which had accrued to the manufacturing 
population from the measure; their dis- 
tress in 1817 and 1818, had been much 
aggravated by the operations of the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer in 1516 aad 1817, 
and of course an opposite line of policy 
had produced opposite effects; but the 
right hon. gentlewan forgot the incon- 
sistency of his argument as applied to the 
_ present occasion. If the situation of the 
labourer was improved, and the amount of 
poor-rates diminished by the lower price 
‘of provisions, and that low price was the 
effect of the measure of 1819, surely the 
right hoa. gentleman must admit the ope- 
‘ration of this cause to a similar extent 
upon the value of produce, the chief com- 
plaint of the country gentleman and 
farmer, and this was precisely the case. All 
would go on very well if the landlord and 
tenant had no debts or engagements to 
pay, contracted on the faith of the artif- 
cial value to which their property hed 
been raised by a depreciated currency, 
and if the country had no taxes to pay 
disproportioned to its reduced profits, on 
its nominally reduced capital. The great 
difficulty was, how to secure all the bene- 
fits of a restoration of the old standard of 
money to the industrious classes, and so 
to arrange contracts, that debtor and 
creditor might remain in the same posi- 
tion as they were in 1818, the amount 
possibly of the greatest depreciation, if 
the true data on which to estimate that 
were, as we had assumed, the debt 
due to the Bank by the public, and the 
amount of paper in circulation, This was 
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what he wished considered well in 1819! way. It would require a very little alarm 
before the bill was passed, but so en-_ of this description to place the gentlemen 
tirely was the House carried away by the at the Bank in their former dilemma about 
opinion then entertained by committees the currency, and the chancellor of the 
of both Houses, and by his hon. friend exchequer at their mercy ahout his de- 
(Mr. Ricardo), that the extent of the de- ficiency bills—without a regular loan on 
preciation was to be precisely measured by | which he could not pay the dividends. 
the relative value of gold to paper, thathe Would a second order in council of 1797, 
had in vain endeavoured to persuade them) under such circumstances be a very im- 
to listen to his arguments and opinions. probable event? One material omission 
One hon. friend, the member for Taunton | in the speech of the noble lord (on a re- 
(Mr. Baring), had indeed soon found out | cent occasion) in the bright picture he 
the error of the calculation on which they | presented the House, of the financial 
had proceeded—and had last year proposed | state of the country, was, all mention of 
a measure of relief, to which he was sur-| the consolidated fund. ‘The deficiency 
prised he (Mr. Ellice) with his particular | had been increased by purchasing stock 
epiniens did not assent. But it was one beyond any real sinking fund last year 
thing gravely to determine on a serious | about two millions, and now amounted to 
measure of this description, and then to, the enormous sum of between nine and 
swerve from it, more especially fora relief | ten millions. How was that to be pro- 
quite inadequate to the evil; and he op- vided for, and was the House aware that 
posed the proposition of his hon. friend. the national creditor was dependent on the 
What course they were now to adopt, he , receipt of his dividends each quarter, on 
left ministers to suggest who had taken , the good will of the worthy directors of 
credit most unaccountably in their recent the Bank? Much discussion had taken 
pamphlet, both for the financial measures | place on the conduct of the Bank with 
of 1816, and the bill of 1819, although | respect to their circulation, and an hon. 
diametrically opposite in principle and director (Mr. Manning) had said, greater 
effect. The question was, would the) caution was required in consequence 
land-owner submit to, or the nation, as, of an amendment he (Mr. Ellice) moved 
public debtor, be long able to bear, the | to a bill brought in last year, that 
pressure increasing on both? THe did not | they should be obliged to exchange either 
believe it, but still he would be consistent, | small notes or coin for their large ones 
and whatever propositions the present| at their option. He frankly owned 
state of things might lead to, he would be | that his object in that amendment was, to 
found protesting against subjecting the in- | force as much as possible of the coin 
dustrious classes to the renewed evils of | lying idle in the coffers of the Bank into 
another depreciation, although it was ap- | circulation, and his hope was, that, instead 
parent the present measures of the chan- | of finding fifteen or sixteen millions lying 
cellor of the exchequer pointed to that | unemployed there now, it would have 
result. It had been most unaccountably | replaced great part of the small country 
stated, that with a superabundance of | notes. He was sure, at all events, It 
money, Which could scarcely be employed | would have been more beneficially dis- 
on any terms by capitalists, we had a re- | posed cf in that manner, and the ob- 
stricted circulation. ‘To remedy this; but | jection made to actually restoring a me- 
in fact to job up temporarily the price of | tallic currency, after having decided upon 
the public securities by adding artifi- | the ancient standard, was something like 
cially to the sinking fund, and founding | straining at the gnat, after we had been at- 
another scheme upon this, the reduction | tempting to swallow a camel. Another 
of the five per cents, we are to borrow four | great and almost insurmountable objection 
millions from the Bank, in strict imitation to permitting the one pound notes to con- 
of the financial plan of 1816. Might this | tinue in circulation, when they could be 
not lead to similar consequences, and | removed, without material inconvenience, 
must not the money thus poured into our was the lamentable state of prosecutions 
circulation, beyond any demand for it, find and convictions, and the still more inde- 
its way to other markets where it could fensible executions under them for forg- 
be employed?) The momentum of ra- ing this description of paper. Thank 
pidity with which the noble lord had de- God, they bad in a great degree removed 
scribed the current of gold as setting into that stigma from the character of the 
this country, may be turned the other country. With respect to the present 
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conduct of the Bank, and their re- 
newed and friendly intercourse with the 
chancellor of the exchequer, after having 
been used as his cat’s-paw on so many occa- 


sions; the greatest objection it was liable | 
in common with the commercial and other 


to, was, the possibility of these new deal- 
ings leading to former results. It had 
always been understood, that this corpora- 


tion was established for the advantage of | 
commerce—and the way the directors took | 


of proving their sincerity to act upon that 
principle, was, by endeavouring to keep the 
rate of discount at 5 per cent, while out 
of doors the merchants readily found it 


at 4 per cent. ‘This was really a grievance | 
ready to listen to all other propositions, 


to the small Trader, who was accustomed 
to rely on his banker for the necessary ac- 


commodation of his trade, and was charged | 
| jects any enhancement of the price of 


of course according to the tariff establish- 
ed by the Bank. 
prietors were the only aggrieved par- 
ties, but to be sure, the directors had 
managed their affairs so well for a long 
series of years, by putting into their 


pockets at the expense of the public, | 
honourable members had called him the 


some twenty or thirty millions, that it 
was not wonderful their ears should be 
shut against any insinuation ef possible 
mismanagement. Still it was not very 
probable, if any of the worthy gentlemen 
had banking concerns of their own, 
they would complain of having 14 or 15 
millions unemployed, because they could 
not get 5 per cent interest. They might 
possibly dream in that case of taking less, 
and common sense would at once tell 
them this was the rule by which they 
ought now to manage their public con- 
cerns. 
will be more under their control by lend- 


ing 4 millions to government, than if they | 


lent it on mercantile bills, even at the 
same interest of 3 per cent? Is it not 


their duty to the commercial class to en- | 


deavour for their interest to reduce the 
rate of “discount, to the very lowest pos- 
sible amount, which will not interfere 
with their circulation? As he had always 
held very singular opinions in that House, 
although he believed not so singular out 
of it, on these subjects, after the speeches 


of the gentlemen who preceded him, he | 
ever, pressed him so strongly, that he 


had thought it his duty to offer these 


observations on the past and present state | 
‘report, which was discussed paragraph 
| by paragraph, and many alterations were 


of the currency. With respect to the 
appointment of the committee moved for 
by the noble lord, although he did not 
see what good could result from it, and 


he must always look at their professed | 
object with jealousy, this was not the | 
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Beyond this their pro- | 


Do they suppose their circulation | 
different resolutions. 
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particular moment under the severe dis- 
tress in which the agricultural interest 
was involved, to offer any objection to 
the most full consideration and discussion 
of it. The agricultural was only suffering 


interests from the same causes, and the 
only relict, which would also be a common 
one, in the power of the House to grant, 
must be by a reduction of taxation. He 
feared that to the extent it could be 
granted, consistently with the measures 


' of parliament with respect to the cur- 
_rency, a very partial remedy could only 


be expected. At the same time he was 
and to concur in all other measures for 
their relief, which had not for their ob- 


provisions ; a result which in the first in- 
stance would be most unjust to the con- 
sumer, and in the end as prejudicial to 
the producers themselves, as to every 
other class of the community. 

Mr. Huskisson observed, that some 
author of the report which had been laid 
before the House last session, relative to 
the distressed state of agriculture. Now, 


_he had always understood, that a report 
/ was considered as the production of the 


whole of the committee to which the sub- 
ject discussed in the report was referred ; 
but as a different opinion seemed to pre- 
vail with respect to the report he* had 


mentioned, he would explain the facts 
connected with its production. When the 
/committee came to deliberate upon its 


proceedings, several members proposed 
After hearing those 
resolutions, he had taken the liberty te 
propose a series of his own. The com- 


mittee approved of that series of resolu- 


tions and had done him the honour to re- 
quest that he would draw up a report 
founded on them. He appealed to the 


gentlemen who had been members of that 
| committee, whether he did not, as long as 
he could, protest against the imposition 


ot atask, which did not properly belong 
to him, as he was not the chairman ot 
the committee. The committee, how- 


yielded, and drew up the draught of a 


made, in the propriety of which he did 
not concur. Those alterations affected 
not ouly the wording, but the principle 
of the report. Under these circumstances, 
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he thought he was not treated fairly when | 


the authorship of the report was attribu- 
ted to him. He wished to set himself 
right on this part of the question, be- 
cause both in and out of doors the whole 
report had been attributed to him exclu- 
sively. If the resolutions he had propo- 
sed, and which were rejected by the com- 
mittee, were laid upon the table, he should 
be ready to defend the principles they 
contained, although some persons had 
thought fit to apply to them the epithets 
of stupid and contradictory. He should 


be able to show that they were neither in- | 


consistent nor contradictory, but founded 
on acorrect view of the circumstances of 
the country and the state of agriculture. 
The hon. member for Suffolk had charged 
him with having mystified the committee ; 
the hon. member for Norfolk had asserted 
that he had misled it; and the hon. mem- 
ber for Sussex contended, that he had 
employed some unfair spells, as if he had 
dealt in necromancy. After being thus 
accused, the House would not be surprised 
if he declined attending the committee 
on its re-appointment. His principles 
were known and recorded, and during 
future discussions, he should not be found 
to depart from them. ‘The hon. member 


for Norfolk had also charged him with 
being the author of the report of 1814: 
but in fact, it was the production of the 
chairman of that committee, while he 
(Mr: H.) had only furnished afew para- 


graphe. 
ed that report had he had any thing to do. 


On the contrary, he objected to it, and it | 


was well known that, at a meeting of gen- 


tlemen previously held, he was almost 


the only one who had supported protec- 


ting duties instead of the fixed price of | 


80s. per quarter. The hon. member for 
Norfolk had thought fit to compliment 
the learned member for Winchelsea, as 
the first and ablest lecturer upon political 
economy, as if no other man deserved 
this diploma of distinction ; nevertheless, 
that learned gentleman had not for a 
single day, attended the former com- 
mittee on agriculture. He hoped that 
the learned gentleman would be more 
disposed to aid the new committee with 
his presence and his counsels, and the 
result might be a report less liable to 
objection. With regard to the Bank 
of England, he gave the directors full 
credit for a knowledge of their busi- 
ness, and for pursuing the interests of 
their establishment, perhaps even with 
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too much caution. As far as it went, the 
loan of 4,000,0002. ‘rom the Bank would 
 unquestionab!y be a measure of relief: 
| whether it went forth in the shape of dis- 
_ counts, or whether it were lent to parishes, 
it would be advantageous. The circula- 
tion would, of course, be increased ; and 
,as it could not be confined to England 
only, it would tend rather to lessen the 
value of gold, and in proportion to raise 
the price of commodities. So far that 
tendency might itself be beneficial to the 
farming interest. 

Sir J. Newport deprecated its being 
held out as it had been, out of parliament, 
and rather invidiously, that this was a 
pure and absolute boon to Ireland; 
whereas, it was only part and parcel of the 
act of Union, or at least carrying into ef- 
fect the provisions of that act. It must 
not however be left out of view, that the 
situation of Ireland was very peculiar. 
With regard to the order of reference, he 
| recommended strongly that the objects to 
| which the committee were to direct its at- 
‘tention should be specifically defined. 
| They would otherwise, probably, travel 
Into matters not at present in the contem- 
plation of the House, and would protract 
the report beyond the period when it 
might reasonably be expecied. He much 
doubted, whether it would not have been 
better for ministers to have brought down 
their measures at once, without waiting 
for the deliberations of a committee. 

The Marquis of Londonderry agreed, 
that it might become advisable to restrict 
the subject of inquiry to those practical 
results he had in contemplation ; at the 
same time, if this were necessary, it 
might be done afterwards, when any 
member could come to the House to pre- 
vent the committee from wandering into 
too wide a field of inquiry. All the 
members would be fully apprised. of the 
objects in view; and, as to the“hature, 
extent, and operation of the distress, 
he apprehended that it would not be ne- 
cessary to go further than the former 
committee had done. The state of the 
foreign markets, however, was a part of 
the great subject not yet sufficiently in- 
vestigated ; and he hoped, that to this the 
committee now appointed would proceed 
without delay, so that very early after the 
holidays some practical measure might be 
founded upon its report. 

The motion was agreed to ; and a com- 
mittee was appointed consisting of the 
following members ; viz. The marquis of 
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of Londonderry, Mr. Gooch, Mr. F.! the subject of parliamentary reform, and 
Robinson, lord Alihorp, Mr. Bankes, Mr. | that they would at length feel the necessity 
Brougham. Mr. Huskisson, sir E. Knatch- | of applying some effectual remedy to the 
bull, Mr. Stuart Wortley, Mr. Baring, | distresses of the country. The duty on 
sir H. Parnell, Mr. Wodehouse, Mr. | salt, amounting to one million and a half, 
Western, Mr. H. Sumner, Mr. Estcourt, | and the duty on leather, might be taken 
Mr. Sturges Bourne, Mr. Tremayne, sir | off with great benefit to the public. The 
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W. Rowley, Mr. Calthorpe, Mr. Hunter 
Blair, Mr. Irving, sir T. Lethbridge, 
Mr. Littleton, Mr. Whitmore, Mr. Alder- 
man Bridges, Mr. Nicolson Calvert, Mr. 
Ricardo, Mr. Curwen, Mr. Dennis Browne, 
Mr. F. Lewis, lord Cranbourne, lord 
Binning, Mr. W. Lamb, Mr. Goulburn, 
and sir J. Newport. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, February 20. 

AGRICULTURAL Distress.] Mr. 
Lockhart, in presenting a Petition from 
the owners and occupiers of land in Scars- 
dale, in the county of Derby, complain- 
ing of Agricultural distress, observed, that 
the petitioners were of opinion that ex- 
cessive production was one of the causes 
of the present distress, and that this was 
one of the strongest reasons why that pro- 
duction should not be increased by foreign 
importation. ‘They were utterly unable, 


however, to comprehend the doctrine 


which had been recently broached in that 
House, that taxation was not the cause of 
their distress, and were firmly persuaded 
that unless the strictest economy and re- 
trenchment were enforced in every de- 
partment of the state, not only the agri- 
cultural interest, but every class of the 
community, would be inevitably involved 
in ruin. 

Mr. Jones thought the measures propo- 
sed by his majesty’s ministers were in- 
sufficient to afford effectual relief to the 
agricultural interest. 
1s. a bushel in the malt tax might afford 
a partial relief to the barley-growing 
counties, but it could not operate as a re- 
medy for the distresses under which the 
agricultural interest laboured. If the 
duty on salt, which, next to water and 
bread, was the most essential article of 
life, had been taken off, a much more ef- 
fectual relief would have been furnished to 
the farming interest. He trusted ministers 
would not be influenced merely by the 
Opinions of county members, expressed 
in that House, but that they would listen 
to the sentiments of the country, as they 
Were expressed at county meetings, une- 
qulyocally and unanimously, except on 


The reduction of | 


| duty of 6d. per pound on leather pressed 
with peculiar hardship on the poor man, 
_who was compelled to wear shoes of the 
thickest leather, while the leather appli- 
ed to the manufacture of ladies’ shoes was 
of the finest texture, and consequently 
| paid less duty. He trusted that the hon. 
gentlemen who had recently joined the 
‘ranks of administration, would be ready 
| to carry into effect a measure, of which 
they had uniformly urged the necessity 
| on the other side of the House; he meant, 
the reduction of the lay lords of the Ad- 
-miralty, He hoped also, that the system 
| of aiding the revenue by lotteries would at 
‘length be abandoned by ministers. It 
| was disgraceful to the government of the 

country, that ministers should come down 
'to that House to propose a lottery, 
| while at the same time the Statute book 
| prohibited gaming. It was, in fact, in- 
| viting the poor to come and lose their all 
by the scheme of the chancellor of the 
exchequer, while the rich were prevented 
from ruining themselves at the gaming 
table. If gaming were to be encouraged 
at all, he did not see why it should not 
be made a source of revenue, as in other 
parts of Europe. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


ItcHesTER GAOL—TREATMENT of Mr. 
Hunt.] Mr. Hume rose, to present a Pe- 
tition to the House which was signed by 
between 4,000 and 5,000 inhabitants of 
Preston, in Lancashire, and its vicinity ; 
complaining of the severity of the impri- 
sonment of Mr. Hunt. If the circum- 
stances stated in it were true, he hesita- 
ted not to say, that the petition demand- 
ed the attention of parliament. He had 
written to the individual himself, to 
know whether the statements contained 
in the petition was, or was not correct, 
and as far as he was concerned, his 
statement went to substantiate the facts 
alleged. It appeared that Mr. Hunt 
had been placed for a number of days 
in solitary confinement—not a human 
creature being allowed, during that pe- 
riod to have access to him. He was 
taken ill and sent for his surgeon; but 
that individual was not allowed to see. 
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him, and he suffered under severe spasms, 
until a surgeon who resided at the distance 
of five miles was sent for. It was, under 
these circumstances, the duty of the 
House to see that the individual, in under- 
going the sentence of the law, was not sa- 


crificed by those in whose power he was | 


placed, whatever might be their motives for 
adopting a system of extreme severity. The 
petitioners stated, that they were unwilling 
to call on the House to interfere with the 
sentence of a court of justice, because 
they wished not unnecessarily to meddle 
with the established laws and institutions 
of the country; but they felt themselves 
bound in this instance to come forward, 
because a punishment was inflicted on Mr. 
Hunt which the Court of King’s-Bench 
did not authorize. This was evident from 
the fact, that when Mr. Hunt was sen- 
tenced, he had inquired whether he was 
to undergo solitary confinement ; and he 
was answered by Mr. Justice Bayley, in 
these words :—‘* The court has given no 
such order,’’ and he directed that Mr. 
Hunt’s imprisonment should be attended 
with as few privations as possible. The 
petitioners, therefore, thought, that nei- 
ther the malice nor the caprice of the 
sheriif, nor of the magistrates of Somer- 
Setshire, should be suffered to inflict a 
punishment on Mr. Hunt, which the court 
had not contemplated. They went on 
further to observe, that the order under 
which this individual was placed in solitary 
confinement, was signed, in September 
last, by Mr. Justice Best; and they 


thought, that, as Mr. Hunt never enter- | 


tained any idea of violating the law, two 


years imprisonment in so unwholesome a | 


gaol as that of Ilchester was punishment 
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ought to have been inflicted. But he 
was sorry to say that the severity of pu- 
nishment which had recently been re- 
sorted to, was likely to bring some of the 
great institutions of the country into con- 
tempt. If the House looked at the con- 
duct of the courts of law tor the last two 
| or three years, they would find that the 
severity of punishment adopted during 
that period, went beyond all precedents 
in the history of England, except those 
that occurred in the time of judge Jeflerics, 
When ministers and judges authorized a 
course of unmerited severity, their con- 
duct tended to injure the institutions o! 
the country, and endangered the safety o! 
the constitution itself. He would ask o:! 
the learned solicitor-general, if an ind:- 
vidual were merely sentenced to imprison- 
ment in a particular gaol, and instead o! 
ordinary imprisonment, solitary confine- 
ment were inflicted, whether that was not, 
in fact, altering the sentence, and inflict- 
ing a new and a far more severe punisi)- 
ment? If common confinement could be 
changed at pleasure into solitary confine- 
ment, he saw no reason why the power 
thus assumed might not be pushed mucli 
farther, even to the hanging of the man 
who was only sentenced to imprison- 
ment. Such arbitrary proceedings were 
calculated to bring the courts of law 
into discredit, and to occasion a feeling 
| disrespect towards the judges. The pe- 
titioners adverted to the case of sir Ma- 
nasseh Lopez, whose sentence had becn 
remitted ; and whose offence, contraste! 
with the alleged offence of Mr. Hunt 
assumed a character of more than ordinary 

criminality. Yet the sentence of this in- 


| dividual had been mitigated, while M: 


sufficient for any supposed infraction of | Hunt had been placed in solitary confine- 


the law. ‘The petitioners were of opinion, 
that the meeting at which Mr. Hunt pre- 
sided was perfectly lawful; and he (Mr. 
Hume) had no hesitation in saying, that 
he held the same opinion. That opinion 
he never would alter; and, entertaining 
it, he could not avoid thinking that Mr. 
Hunt was most unjustly sentenced. 
Having, however, been found guilty by 
a jury of his country, he could blame no 

rson for what had subsequent!y occurred, 

t the judges, Punishment ought to be 
awarded in gee to the offence com- 
mitted: and Mr. Hunt having attended a 
— which he conceived not to be of a 
criminal nature, and which was stated in 
that House to have been legal, it certainly 
followed that a very mild punishment 


iment. That man, he would boldiy ss, 
could have no humanity, could entertar 
no love for his fellow-creatures, who 
would attempt to change ordinary con- 
finement into that most dreadful punish- 
ment—solitary imprisonment. The House 
ought to take care that no set of men 
should be allowed, from a petty, paltry, 
mean feeling, to punish an individual, not 
for the crime actually committed, but for 
offences of a former date. It was shame- 
ful that an order of a quarter sessions 
should be enforced in such a manner as 
to preclude Mr. Hunt from a free inter- 
course with his fainily. Why should such 
severity be exercised towards him, while 
sir M.. Lopez was treated with the utmost 
lenity, although his offence was described 
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by one of the Speaker's predecessors as 
the highest crime that could be committed 
against the constitution? Such partiality 
was disgraceful. 

Sir 7. Lethbridge said, it was quite im- 
possible for the magistrates of the county 
of Somerset to act from such motives as 
had been ascribed to them by the hon. 
member. 
trates, while acting conscientiously in the 
performance of their arduous duties, 
should be subjected to such unmerited 
attacks. He thought the House would 
do well to set its face against such pro- 
ceedings. He would not oppose the 


bringing up of the petition; but, in his — 


opinion, the House should do something 
to show its disapprobation of the calum- 
nies that had been cast on the magistrates 
of Somersetshire, ever since they had any 
thing to do with this individual. With 
respect to the prayer of the petition, he 
conceived it would be very wrong for the 
House to set aside, in any manner, the 
sentence pronounced by a court of law, 
The hon. member was wholly in error, if 
he thought that Mr. Hunt had been 
treated with malice or capricee He was 
equally wrong if he supposed that that 
individual was treated as a prisoner sen- 
tenced to solitary confinement. The fact 
was, that when Mr. Hunt was first placed 
in the prison, he received indulgences 
which no person, under his circumstances, 
had a right to expect: and the privations 
of which he now complained were occa- 
sioned by the withholding the indulgences 
that were originally extended to him. He 
denied, altogether, that Mr. Hunt had 
been improperly treated. 

The Solicitor General said, it was extra- 
ordinary that the hon. member for Aber- 
deen had thought fit to repeat the attack 
on the magistrates of Somersetshire, which 
had been indulged in some days ago, on 
an occasion similar to the present. He 
had stated to the House at that time the 
situation in which Mr. Hunt stood. That 
individual had made application to the 
Court of King’s Bench, praying that he 
might be attended by his surgeon and at- 
torney. It was not, however, customary 
for the court to act, except on affidavit ; 
and they took the necessary steps to ena- 
ble Mr. Hunt to state, on oath, what he 
had to allege against the magistrates. 
Those very judges who had been so scan- 
dalously libelled by the member for Aber- 
deen, contrary to the usual course which 
obtained in such cases, and although the 
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statement contained in Mr. Hunt's letter 
was not supported by affidavit, did, on that 
mere statement, direct an order to the gao- 
ler, desiring that Mr. Hunt's attorney 
should be admitted, for the purpose of 


It was very hard that magis- | 


giving the complaining party an opportu- 
‘nity of making the necessary affidavits, in 
| order that the complaint should undergo 
' an investigation on oath. Notwithstand- 
| ing this, Mr. Hunt had taken no steps in 

the business. He had made no regular 
_ application to the Court of King’s Bench 
| during the last term. It was not, there- 
| fore, too much, to suppose that the com- 
| plaints were exaggerated ; and he hoped 
that the House would suspend their opi- 
_nion of the conduct pursued, both by the 
| judges and by the gaoler, until the subject 
was investigated before a competent tribu- 
nal, on oath. That would be the fairest 
course, not only with respect to Mr. Hunt 
himself, but with reference to all the per- 
sons who were implicated. The member 
for Aberdeen had pointedly alluded to the 
conduct of one of the judges, in signing 
the orders in question.[‘* No, no,” from 
Mr. Hume.}] He understood the hon. 
member to say, that owing to the order 
which had been signed by Mr. Justice 
Best, Mr. Hunt had been confined in a 
solitary place. What the hon. member 
said with respect to the observation of 
Mr. Justice Bayley was in substance cor- 
rect. Mr. Hunt asked, whether he was 
to be punished by solitary confinement, 
andhe was immediately told, that the court 
entertained no such intention: but if any 
thing were contained in that petition, al- 
leging that Mr. Justice Best had ordered 
Mr. Hunt to be confined ina solitary place 
or had altered the punishment which had 
been awarded, such an allegation was ut- 
terly unfounded. That Mr. Justice Best 
and Mr. Baron Graham had signed the re- 
gulations for the government of IIchester 
gaol was correct. He (the Solicitor-Ge- 
neral) had sent persons to Ilchester to see 
what those regulations were, and to put 
him in possession of them; and he could 
confidently affirm, that there was not @ 
single order of those learned judges that 
violated, in the smallest degree, the Jaw of 
the land; nor was there a single order 
amongst those allowed by Mr. Justice 
Best that had not been also allowed by 
some of his predecessors—by as humane 
and honourable men as ever sat In a Court 
of justice, and who were as much attached 
to the law and constitution of this country, 
and to the rational liberty of the subject, 
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as the hon. member could possibly be. 
With respect to what the hon. member had 
said of his (the Solicitor-General’s) false 
and inapplicable arguments, and of the 
unanswerable and irrefragable reasoning 
of the individuals near him, when he stood 
forward as an umpire between gentlemen 
on opposite sides of the House, and deci- 
ded in favour of his own friends, he would 
only say, that the question came before 
the Court of King’s Bench, that it was 
argued with great learning and ability by 
the counsel of Mr. Hunt, that it was heard 
with a degree of patience, almost unexam- | 
pled, and that the judges unanimously de- | 
cided against the application, Whether | 
the member for Aberdeen possessed a | 
knowledge of the law so much superior to | 
that of the judges, who had passed their | 
lives in legal pursuits, and who were sworn | 
to administer justice according to law, as | 
to render their opinion of no value, it was 
for the House to judge. He, however, | 
felt that his argument on the point in ques- | 
tion was not answered by the other side; | 
and he believed that if the subject again 
came before a court of justice, the decision | 
would be precisely the same. He must 
protest against the course pursued by the 
hon. member. It was of very great im- | 
portance that the character of the judges 
should stand fair and pure before the 
country. If, therefore, a charge could be 
made against any one of those learned in- 
dividuals, the subject ought to be brought | 
openly before the House, instead of being 
introduced incidentally on the presenta- 
tion of a petition. The hon. member 
ought not to traduce and calumaiate the 
judges in the scandalous manner, he would 
say, if he were not in that House, in which 
he had been pleased to indulge. 

Mr. Bennet said, that Mr. Hunt had 
made no application to the Court of King’s 
Bench, but had merely written a letter to 
Mr. Justice Bayley. He was not in the 
habit of corresponding with Mr. Hunt, 
but he had received a letter from him that 
morning, complaining of his treatment. 
Perhaps the severity exercised towards 
him might have originated in his having 
so successfully exposed the malpractices 
that had long existed in IIchester gaol. 
He believed that the arrangements made 
in the gaol, under the order of the judges, 
were not appiicable to persons under sen- 
tence for an offence Jike Mr, Hunt’s, 
Those rules and regulations were, in fact, 
directed against felons; and he believed 
it was the first time that a person in the 
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situation of Mr. Hunt had been subjected 
to them. He had visited many of the 
gaols in this kingdom, and had seen no 
such instance, even where persons were 
confined for the worst of blasphemous |i- 
bels. It appeared as if the magistrates of 
Somerset were determined to make up, by 
present severity, for recent remissness. Be 
that as it might, the rule was evidently bad, 
and ought to be abolished. He begged 
leave to make a few remarks on the lofty 
tone which the learned gentleman had 
thought proper to assume on this occasion. 
He had expressed himself as if he were in 
the magisterial chair at the Old Bailey, 
lecturing some witness or solicitor. Now, 
certainly, though the learned gentleman 
might bring the practice of the courts 
below into that House, he ought not to 
bring with it the manners of the courts 
below. He was, however, sure that the 
learned gentleman had used phrases which 
he might very well have spared. When 
the learned gentleman came into a society 
like the House of Commons, he ought to 


Ilchester Gaol— 


| use such language as became his own 


situation, and the situation of those to 
Such ex- 
pressions as scandalous,” and ‘libel- 
lous,”” were really new within the walls ot 
that House. With respect to Mr. Justice 
Bayley, he revered his character, and ad- 
mired his conduct. Every day proved 
how well he deserved the situation which 
he so meritoriously filled. But, much as 
he respected that individual, he never 
would allow it to be contended, that it was 
not the duty of a member of parliament, if 
circumstances arose in the conduct of those 
who presided over the courts below which 
excited his suspicion, to bring those cir- 
cumstances before the House. Lord Coke 
said, that ‘“ parliament was bound to keep 
the judges in order, as well as other men. 
Of course, those learned individuals ought 
not to be rashly charged : but if, in a great 
legal question, the judges of the land came 
to conclusions, which, in point of prudence 
and Jaw, they ought to have abstained from 
—if they hazarded a judgment, which, in 
prudence and law, they ought not to have 
done, the member of parliament who 
thought so, was not an honest man, if he 
did not come to that House and say so. 
A member of parliament, who conceived 
the conduct of a judge to be incorrect, 
would be more blameable if he were silent, 
than if he stated what he felt. 

Mr. Lockhart was of opinion, that the 
House had a right, when it was necessary, 
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to investigate the conduct of the judges ; 
because the absence of that right might 
give rise to a species of slavery. The 
learned gentleman had denied that the 
judgment of the Court of King’s Bench was 
in any way altered. But the question was, 
whether, by the constitution of the coun- 
try, such rules and orders could be main- | 
tuined, as might, in fact, alter an original | 
sentence? The learned gentleman said, | 
that certain rules and orders, signed by the 
magistrates and judges, were put in force | 
at Ilchester. Now, if those rules and or- 
ders could have the effect of inflicting any | 
punishment on an individual, other than 
the court had sentenced him to suffer, he 
held them to be unconstitutional. If there 
were any new laws which delegated the | 
power of changing a sentence to any set | 
of magistrates, they ought to be compared | 
| 


with the old laws, and their foundation 
thoroughly investigated. When he first 
came to the bar, he never heard or read of 
solitary confinement ; and it certainly was | 
a practice of a very dangerous nature. A | 


person thus imprisoned might be visited | 
with mental affliction or bodily illness, and | 
yet, in consequence of his situation, be | 
deprived of all opportunity of communi- 
cating his state to those who might relicve 


him. That which was not originally inten- | 
ded by the law, ought not to be effected 
by subsequent regulations. If it were al- 
lowed, the punishment of individuals would | 
be placed in the discretion of a class of | 
persons who could have no knowledge of 
the crimes of those who were condemned 
except what they gathered from the prison | 
calendar. 

The Solicitor General again offered him- 
self to the notice of the House, for the 
purpose of explaining what had passed in 
the Court of King’s Bench with respect 
to Mr. Hunt. Mr. Hunt did not, indeed, 
make a regular application to the Court of 
King’s Bench; but he wrote a letter to 
Mr. Justice Bayley, who immediately com- | 


municated it to the other judges, in which | 


he complained that his surgeon and solici- | 
tor were excluded from him, and expres- 

sed a wish that an order should be made 

to allow of their attendance. The Court 

of King’s Bench could make no order, and | 
could give no judgment, except on affida- 
vits; but the judges did all they could do, 
They sent to the gaol, and desired that 
the solicitor of Mr. Hunt should be admit- 
ted tohim, in order that he might draw 
up the affidavits which were necessary for 


| allegations would turn out to be so. 
had been asked, what authority there was 


a regular application. An hon. member 
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had thought proper to charge him with 
having used unbecoming language to ano- 
ther hon. member of that House. Now, 
it would be recollected that the hon. mem- 
ber for Aberdeen, not adverting to the 
language of the petition, but expressing 
his own private feelings, stated that no 
judgment was ever pronounced in the 
Court of King’s Bench more infamous than 


_ the judgment in question, since the days of 


judge Jefferies. When that was the case, 
he would ask whether he was at all out of 


_ order, or whether he used indecent or un- 


becoming language, when he stated, that 
the hon. member for Aberdeen, in using 
such expressions, had grossly libelled the 
judges?) Ifthe hen. member for Shrews- 
bury imagined that he was to form his 
manners, or to adopt his language, to that 
hon, member’s taste, he was much mista- 
ken. When he spoke of that hon. mem- 
ber’s conduct, or adverted to his senti- 
ments, he would state nothing which he 
would not justify on every occasion, and 
in every place. [Hear, hear. ] 

The Speaker said, that however mysteri- 
ous the language of the hon. and learned 
gentleman was, he could know what 


meaning they were intended to convey, 


and he was sure that the House would sce 
the propricty of his interfering, as the 


_ words in his opinion conveyed a meaning 


which would tend to invade the order of 
the House. 

The Solicitor General could assure the 
House that he had no iniention but te 
justify himself. 

Mr. Hume said, he would put the 
House in mind that allegations of a similar 
nature, which an hon. baronet had on 


/a former occasion denied, had upon 


examination, turned out to be well found- 


ed; and he had no doubt but the present 
It 


for saying that Mr. Hunt had been in 
solitary confinement? He had just re- 
ceived from Mr. Hunt a letter, which 
stated, that the complaints were literally 
true. Twenty-six days had elapsed since 
Mr. Hunt preferred his complaint, and he 
was in solitary confinement still. The 
learned gentleman, in replying to him, 


| had made use of abuse, instead of argu- 


ment; he had put the word * infzmous” 
into his mouth, but he could assure the 
Jearned gentleman that he must use argu- 
ment, and not abuse, if he hoped to ob- 
tain any credit with him. It was very 
well for gentlemen clothed in a little brief 
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authority, to attempt to gloss over the | and 1818, petitions to this House were 
practices complained of in that petition ; | presented from almost all the royal Burghs 
but the country felt differently on the | of Scotland, in number 66, and containing 


question. That the case was one of | a population of several hundred thousand 
cruelty was known to millions. , persons, a large proportion of whom are 

Sir T. Lethbridge said, that if it should | burgesses of the said burghs. In these 
turn out that Mr. Hunt was even for petitions complaint was general, though 
eight hours in solitary confinement, he | the details were various; the ground of 
should be the foremost to say it was im- | this general complaint was, the mis- 


proper. But at present he did not believe 
it even on the authority of a statement 
signed “* Henry Hunt.” 

The petition was ordered to be printed. 


Burcus or Lord 
Archibald Hamilton rose and said :—Mr. 
Speaker; I rise for the purpose of 

ersuading this House, to resolve itself 
into a committee of the whole House to 
consider the Reports which have been 
made to it, by its own orders, on the sub- 
ject of the Royal Burghs of Scotland. 
After the length of time, which this sub- 
ject has been before the House and the 
public, and the share which I have taken 
in the investigation of it, I owe it, asa 
duty to the petitioners, to this House, 
and to myself, to endeavour at last, to 
bring it to some specific, some profitable 
termination. Until my efforts are super- 
seded by some decision of this House, 
those efforts shall be directed towards the 
success of the cause, in which I originally 
embarked, without being aware, I must 
confess, of the time or the Jabour it would 
require, or of the opposition I should en- 
counter—I mean, to the attainment of 
some reform in the internal constitution 
and internal management of Scotch 
Burghs. It is a cause in which some 
500,000 of my countrymen are interested, 
who have no representatives—at least no 
direct representatives—in this House—in 
which revenues of more than 100,000/. 
are still involved, but in which I myself 
have, personally, no interest whatever, 
except as far as the interests of Scotland 
are concerned. 

My present object is, to induce the 
House to examine the three reports upon 
the subject, which have been made, by 
its own orders, in the last three sessions, 
and to adopt such measures as the case, 
after examination, may appear to require. 
Before I proceed to urge any reasons for 
going into euch committee, drawn from 
the reports themselves, I beg to submit a 
short outline of the circumstances, which 
have occurred in the origin aud progress 
of this inquiry. During the years 1517 


management of the affairs of the Burghs, 
from negligence, ignorance, or corruption, 
or the united influence of all three: the 
chief operative cause was stated to be, the 
principle of self-election, under which the 
councils, managers of the burghs, are self- 
appointed, and may be self-continued in 
perpetuity. The remedy, generally, it 
/not universally, prayed for by the bur- 
| gesses, was, some change in that principle 
| of self-election. Numerous and extensive 
| instances of misgovernment and corruption 
_ were pointed out, in these numerous peti- 
tions, and proof offered of their truth. A 
| large proportion of the petitions had been 
| transmitted to my hands, and by me pre- 
| sented to this House. 
| Under these circumstances it was, that 
in April 1819, I moved for the appoint- 
' ment of a committee to investigate one of 
the most prominent examples of mis- 
‘management, in the case of the city of 
| Aberdeen. The self-elected council of 
that town had declared itself bankrupt, 
-and had delivered its concerns into the 
hands of trustees, and had voluntarily 
signed and published a declaration, im- 
| puting that bankruptcy, not to casual mis- 
fortune—not to failure of their creditors, 
|; or to bad debts—not to personal dis- 
honesty or negligence—not to any cause 
_ of transient influence, or of rare occurrence, 
but to the natural, necessary, inherent de- 
fect of self-election, as a system of fraud 
‘and concealment. In spite of such a case, 
and such testimony, the House of Com- 
refused to appoint a Committee. 
|My motion was lost, by a majority of four 
‘or five. Upon what ground the House 
‘decided, I cannot pretend to say—the 
decision was not very creditable to 
/that House; but the ground taken by 
those members who spoke against my 
'motion, was a denial of the nature, and 
the extent of the abuse, in reference to 
Aberdeen—denial that the system of 
| self-election was an evil of any magnitude, 
‘or in any degree the cause of the misfor- 
-tune which had occurred; in short, a 
denial of my entire case, except the 
stubborn fact of the bankruptcy—and 
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that they plausibly excused. The small- 
ness of the majority which refused my 
motion, and the magnitude and nature of 
my case, as | knew it to exist, induced 
me to make another appeal to the justice 
of the House; and as petitions had con- 
tinued to increase in number, expressive 
of public opinion in Scotland upon this 
important matter, I resolved to bring the 
subject again before the House, sooner 
than I should otherwise have done. 

One important, most important acces- 
sion of strength, had been gradually ac- 
cumulating to the cause of Burgh retorm, 
from a quarter where it had been least 
expected, but from whence it was likely 
to be most effectual. Since the com- 


mencement of the petitions to this House | 


by the burgesses and inhabitants of the 
burghs, against the mode of electing and 
perpetuating their councils and their ma- 


gistrates, these very councils and magis- | 


trates had themselves met in many of the 
royal burghs, and had expressed and pub- 
lished resolutions in favour of that very 
reform for which the burgesses were pe- 
titioning. In nearly half of the royal 
burghs in number, and more than half in 
population, those very self-elected coun- 
cils, who were complained against, now 
voluntarily recorded their opinions in 
favour of the complainers, and against the 
system of self-election. Without admitting 
all the abuses alleged, and without afford- 
ing any sanction to a total subversion of 
existing Setts, they declared that some 
change, some modification of the system 
of self-election was desirable, for the be- 
nefit of the burghs and respectability of 
themselves. Here then was authority in 
my favour, and in favour of the petitioners, 
quite unquestionable, quite decisive. Thus 
encouraged, on the 7th May, one month 
after my former motion was lost, I again 
appealed to the justice of the House, and 
moved to refer all the petitions from the 
Scotch burghs toa committee. Again, 
however, I was opposed, and opposed by 
the same persons, and the same arguments 
as before. 

The House of Commons was not, how- 
ever, to be deceived a second time. 
Neither the efforts of ministers, nor 
the exertions of those who supported— 
avowedly supported—the system of self- 
election—were allowed to prevail. In- 
quiry, at least, if nothing more, was now 


thought to be due to the petitioners ; | 


supported too, as their case now was, by a 
large portion of the self-elected councils 
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themselves. Upon this occasion the mi- 
nisters were left in a minority, a commit 
tee was appointed, of which I was elected 
an unworthy chairman—unworthy in all 
respects, except zeal in the cause, and a 
steady active attention to the duties of 
the chair. And here I should notice to 
‘the House, that a committee had been 
appointed on this subject, so long ago as 
the year 1793, and had made a valuable 
report upon the abuses and mismanage- 
ment in Scotch royal burghs, to the House 
of Commons of that time. I thought it 
| important and desirable, that we should 
avail ourselves of this document; ac- 
cordingly I moved to have this report of 
_1793 reprinted, and referred to the con- 
sideration of the committee which had 
_just been appointed. Upon a perusal of 
_ this report, we, the committee, soon found 
| that the same grievances had been com- 
plained of by the royal burghs of Scot- 
| land in 1793, as we were now called upon, 
in 1819, to investigate. Not only were 
the same grievances stated, and imputed 
to the same cause ; but the same remedy, 
also, was suggested by the petitioners of 
that day. Well, Sir; we, the committee 
of 1819, entered upon our labours late in 
the month of May; but such was the di- 
ligence and activity of that committee, 
that it produced a report, amounting, with 
evidence and appendix, to 500 pages, at 
| the close of that session; a report which 
has been canvassed, criticised, and vilified, 
by the enemies of all reform, but which 
has maintained its credit to this hour, for 
accuracy and fairness, and has itself done 
no inconsiderable service to the cause of 
burgh Reform, by the mere force of its 
disclosures. 
| Iwill now proceed to detail the ap- 
pointment, labours, and progress of the 
succeeding committees on this subject, as 
the strongest argument I can urge for my 
motion of this night. In the next session 
of parliament I moved the reappointment 
of the committee on burgh reform, which 
it was not, now, thought prudent by the 
ministers to oppose. But the committee, 
which they granted reluctantly, they con- 
| trived to fetter and embarrass in its opera- 
tions, by a change in the members who 
composed it. This arrangement was 
made between the noble lord opposite and 
myself, without any appeal to the House, 
as to the persons to be named ; but made 
on my part, in the conviction that such 
"appeal would be useless, in opposition to 
| the ministry. Several new members were 
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introduced into the committee, whose 
views on this subject, as well as on ge- 
neral political matters, were very different 
to those of the members whom they had 
succeeded; some of them, too, were in 
office. The former report had disclosed 
too much: in other words, the committee 
had performed their duty too well to this 
House. The peculiar circumstances of 
the session, as noticed in their report, 
prevented this second committee from 
making as much progress in inquiry as 
was to be desired, or as had been done by 
its predecessor. I allude to the trial of ber 
late majesty, the queen; a proceeding as 
little creditable tothe justice and character 
of this House as it was to the honour 
and character of thecountry. This com- 
mittee produced, however, an impurtant 
report, after having examined many wit- 
nesses, and much documentary evidence, 
as the appendix to their report will 
testify: this committee also came to se- 
veral resolutions, founded upon their in- 
vestigation, tending to verify and confirm 
the allegations of the petitioners. 

Early in the next session, 1 applied to 
the House a third time for the appoint- 
ment of a committee on this same subject 
of the royal burghs of Scotland. But, 
now, a still greater change was to be 
made in the members of this committee ; | 
fewer of my friends—more of my oppo- 
nents, and more placemen. So much in- 
deed was this committee altered, that I 
must take blame to myself, for having 
agreed to prosecute the inquiry with a 
committee so composed. I must also 
throw some blame upon those members 
who, after having attended zealously the | 
two former sessions, now absented them- 
selves by degrees, till at length the usual 


attendants dwindled to four or five place- 
men, the member for Aberdeen, and my- 
self. It soon became manifest in that 
committee, that I, as chairman, had no 
influence whatever: I mean no influence 
in those matters, which are usually left 
exclusively to the chairman; namely, the 
collecting evidence, and summoning wit- 
nesses, and arranging the mode and 
manner of conducting the inquiry. The 
discoveries we had made, had been all 
made by parole evidence, in the two 
former committees. Parole evidence was 
now refused by a majority of this com- 
mittee; and the first month of our time 
was consumed by internal squabbles and 
altercations. So much, and so strongly 
was this refusal of evidence felt to be 
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fatal to our progress, by myself and a 
few others, that two of the most zealous 
and active members * who had served in 
the two former committees, and who had 
been accustomed to agree with me very 


much, and support my views, now 
abandoned the inquiry in despair—and 
asked leave of this House to be excused 
from any further attendance. Before 
they took this step, however, they made 
a final effort to bring the committec to 
what they conceived to be its fair and 
impartial duty. That effort failed; and 
they retired. From that moment I sat in 
the chair in the execution of a duty ; but 
without much hope of performing any 
effectual service. In justice, however, to 
those two retiring members—in justice to 
myself and to this House, and to the pe- 
titioners, I have enabled the House itself 
to judge between the parties, by moving 
for the “ daily Minutes” of our proceed- 
ings to be laid upon the table. Those 
Minutes will speak for themselves; and 
enable such members as peruse them, to 
form their own opinion. Towards the 
close of the session, I was, unluckily, called 
to Scotland, to vote at the election of a 
member of parliament for the county of 
Stirling. I engaged a friend to sit 
in the chair for me; and, previous to 
my departure, I pledged myself to the 
committee to produce a report of our 
proceedings, in a week after my return. 
Dates are important upon such occasions 
as these. I sat in the chair or the 18th 
May; and resumed my place there on 
the Ist of June, on my return from Scot- 
land. The House will judge what was 
my surprise, on discovering, from the 
Minutes, that a draft of report had been 
read to the committee in my absence, in 
spite of the pledge I had given to produce 


report in a week after my return—and 


read, too, to the numerous audience of 
six persons, besides the chairman. Be it 


observed too, that it was manifest, at this 


time, from the state of business, that the 
House must sit some time longer—and in 
fact, it did sit till the middle of July. A 
report, however, was produced, and was 
adopted—under what circumstances, the 
Minutes of our daily proceeding will 
testify. It does not become me to vilify 
that report; and, indeed, the fault I find 
with it is, of omission more than of com- 
mission. A committee that would not 


* Sir Ronald Fergusson, and Mr. J. P. 
Grant. 
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hear evidence, could not make an ample | 
report. It is meagre and imperfect, as_ 
was natural. If the object of a report be, | 
to enable the House to judge of the matter 
examined by the committee, this report 
must, indeed, be miserably defective. It. 
contains the speculations and opinions of. 
some half dozen members of parliament, | 
one half of them in office, but does not | 
state the grounds on which they are 
formed, nor supply any evidence, from 
which the House might be enabled to. 
form some opinion for itself. Whether | 
the opinions there given be sound or not, 
it is not for me to decide; but this I may 
venture to say, that they are not founded | 
upon any evidence taken by the commit- | 
tee, or upon any grounds suggested to. 
the House. In much of what is stated I 
agree—from much I differ—and, upon | 
the whole, must regard the report as_ 
superfluous in opinions, but defective in | 
evidence. 

One broad feature of the entire case, 
however, is very remarkable, and is ma- 
nifest from each and all of the reports, 
and is very gratifying to myself, and 
ought to be very beneficial to the cause. 
I mean the broad, palpable, important 
fact, that the case of the petitioners is 
proved—incontestibly proved—even 
mitted to be proved, by its original op- 
posers. One of the earliest proceedings 
of the first committee was, to separate 
and condense into distinct and specific 
allegations the various matters of griev- 
ance detailed in the numerous petitions 
presented to the House. All these allega- 
tions have been affirmed by specitic 
resolutions, or by the general tenor 
of their report, by all three committees 
which have sat upon the subject. I 
will now proceed to read these allega- 
tions, eight in number, to the House: In 
the first Report, at page 35, it is said, | 
“your committee cannot refrain from) 
stating their impression, that the general ' 
allegations of the petitioners, as far asthe | 
committee have yet examined them, ap- | 
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committee. Iwas told [had no case— 
there existed no grievance—the petitioners 
were turbulent—the petitions were a dis- 


guise and cloak for parliamentary reform 


—and that the great majority of the 
burgesses were quite satisfied with their 
civic rulers and civic government—(the 
late Lord Advocate asserted, that the 
burgesses of North Britain were satisfied. ) 
What a contrast do we now witness! 
The very persons who opposed inquiry 
upon those grounds—of no case, and no 
grievance—have now unanimously voted 


' the grievances to exist, and the case to 


be substantially established. They have, 
indeed, thwarted my endeavours to ex- 
pose the full case of grievance and mis- 
management, and abuse, and corrup- 


tion, as it exists; but they have been 


compelled to acknowledge the broad, firm 
substance of the case to be made out. 
Their policy seems to have been, to admit 
a good deal, which they could not dise 
guise, in order to prevent the whole from 
being disclosed, which they were unwilling 
should appear. And thus, as a weak case 
requires but a weak remedy, their policy 
seems to be well suited to their object. 
The case has indeed been proved—even 
in this our third report—though but 
feebly proved. The magnitude, the ex- 
tent, and the causes of abuse have not 
been probed. And those members of the 
three committees, who originally denied 
any case, and denied any grievance, and 
opposed any inquiry, may, indeed, exult 
that they have succeeded in robbing the 
case of half its strength—and thereby, 
perhaps, in robbing it of all its remedy. 
Again, however, I call upon the House 
to contrast the origin and commencement 


| of this case, with its progress and its close. 


At first, all was denied—at last, all is 
proved—though not proved, because— 
(and only because )—not permitted to be 
proved, in its full extent or its full in- 
veteracy. And all] the inference I ask of 
the House yet to draw is, that as it now 
appears that I and my supporters were 


pear to be very much warranted by the originally right, and those who opposed 
evidence.” In the second report, page | me were wrong, that the House will not 
4, it is said, that “ the allegations of fact now take part with those who were wrong, 
are very generally and substantially true.” | against those who were right, but will 
And, in the third report, the whole eight | judge for itself—will grant my request of 
allegations are “resolved” (substantially) going into a committee of the whole 
to be established. House—will then consider the three re- 

And here, Sir, I beg leave to contrast | ports lately made, and also the report of 
this result with the language applied to 1793—and then come to such decision 
the case, when I first introduced the upon the whole matter, as these four 
subject—and, again, when I obtained ' documents, and not the mere speculative 
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opinions of the last committee, may seem 
to require or to recommend. 

The last committee have, indeed, sug- 
gested a bill, upon their own views, as a 
remedy to the case made out—a 
remedy, indeed, quite inadequate to the 
case disclosed, but ten times more inade- 
quate to the case not disclosed, but 
existing. I wish the House to consider 
well the nature and extent of the evil, and 
then compare it with the probable effi- 
cacy of such a bill, as is proposed by the 
committee to be the entire remedy for 
entire grievance—the single and sole anti- 
dote to all the poison which circulates in 
& corrupt and mismanaged Scotch burgh. 
But here, sir, I must be permitted to re- 
peat, what I have often, nay, invariably 
said in this House, that I neither accuse 
all the Scotch burghs of being corrupt 
and mismanaged, nor do I accuse the 
managers, that is, the councils of those 
burghs which are mismanaged, of being, 
as individuals, dishonest or dishonourable 
men; itis the system of which I com- 
plain, and not of the persons who con- 
duct it. But, that the existing system of 
burgh polity is inherently bad—and its 
natural effects noxious and debasing—- 
noxious to the community, debasing to 
the individuals, I think no man can doubt 
who refers to the voluntary declaration of 
the magistrates of Aberdeen, put volun- 
tarily upon record upon the council 
books of the burgh. And here I beg the 
House to recollect that it is against this 
odious, this noxious, incurably noxious 
system, described as you have just heard, 
and against all the various and extensive 
abuses that flow from it, that the Lord 
Advocate proposes as an effective and 
commensurate remedy, to invest the bur- 
gesses with the power of a lawsuit, the 
power of going to law with their magis- 
trate; for strange as it may appear, that 
power does not exist at present. Magis- 
trates have abused their trust, burgesses 
have appealed to courts of law: but 
judges have lamented, and still may 
Jament, that they have no power to af- 
ford a remedy. A case of this nature 
was brought before the committee, re- 
garding the burgh of Inverury, in which 
it was decided by a court of a. as one 
of our reports states, that ‘the com- 
plainers were not entitled to maintain 
any action of this nature against the ma- 
gistrates, however culpable and negligent 
their management of the property of the 
burgh might have been,” 
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I am aware, Sir, that I am bound to 
presume the members of this House to 
be acquainted with the contents of the 
three reports, and of the evidence at- 
tached to them; I am also bound now 
to address the House under that pre- 
sumption, while I cannot dispel from my 
mind a doubt, whether any of those who 
hear me, and who will vote upon my 
motion this night (except the members 
of the several committees), have read a 
page of either reports or evidence. In 
order, therefore, to inform those who 
have not read them, even at the hazard 
of wearying those who have, I must 
trouble the House with a few extracts on 
the most material points. If the House 
accede to my motion, the details I am 
about to give will very much assist its 
judgment in estimating the evils com- 
plained of, and in discovering a remedy; 
if, on the other hand, the House shall 
refuse my motion, that refusal will not 
have been made by them wholly in the 
dark. In either case, too, I shall have 
discharged an important duty. I shall, 
now, therefore, on to the reports in the 
order of time in which they were made, 
and read a few sentences from each. 

The report of 1793, after giving a sketch 
of the ancient constitution of the royal 
burghs, and the modes of their elections, 
proceeds to notice setts and self-election. 
‘« By the two acts of parliament of 1469, 
and 1474, a principle of sclf-election ap- 
pears to have been introduced. Further, 
this principle appears to pervade all the 
present setts, except, perhaps, three.” In 
this same page, in order to show what self- 
election is, it is called ‘ perpetuating the 
power of leading-men in council.”—p. 15. 
This report observes, that—‘ Before the 
new system of burgh government was in- 
troduced by the act of 1469, there is no 
instance of any complaint that elections 
had been made by partiality or master- 
ship.”--p. 20. Again:--* It does not 
appear to your committee that any of the 
setts, except Aberdeen, and perhaps 
Cupar, and one or two more, are, accord- 
ing to the acts of parliament, mentioned 
in the papers produced. Neither do they 
appear to be in conformity with the 
charters; and it is evident, that neither in 
the acts of parliament, nor in the charters, 
is there any foundation or authority for 
many of the local usages that have been 
introduced respecting the modes of 
election in particular burgks.’’—p. 15. 
Other irregularities are noticed—and 
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frauds regarding the cess, or land tax, in | 
these words :—“ No less a sum of extra_ 
exaction in the course of ten years, from 
twenty-nine of the sixty-six royal burghs, 
than 12,5364 16s. lid., or near one- | 
third of the whole sum payable to go- 
vernment from those twenty-nine burghs. 
This extra exaction is not carried to 
the account of the revenue.”-—p. 18. 
The same report proceeds to notice the 
depredations on the common property of 
the burghs:—‘ Your committee have 
found it impossible to make any general | 
and accurate state of the transactions | 
respecting the alienation of the lands.”— 
p. 22. * Two facts appear—that the 
magistrates and councils possess the power 
of selling and alienating the common lands 
of the burghs, granted to the burgesses 
by their charters, or purchased with their 
common monies, property or revenues ; 
and that this power may be exercised in 
any manner the magistrates and council 
think proper.”—p. 23.‘ The amount, it 
is added, of the prices of the lands 
alienated, in those burghs which have sold 
lands since the Union, so far as stated in 
thereturns, may amount toabout 100,000.” 
Such are a few of the facts detailed by | 
the report of the committee of this House, | 
which sat in 1793, and which report was 

referred to all the three committees, which | 
have sat upon the same subject, during | 
the Jast three sessions, to aid their in- 
vestigations. 

And, now, upon a review of the whole 
matter—and of the whole evidence, given, 
as it was, by some witnesses, with a re- 
luctance and hesitation, and even preva- 
rication, quite convincing—I think I may 
venture to say, that there is no mode of 
mismanagement, no form of abuse, no 
species of neglect, no aspect of delin- 
quency, which may not be found exem- 
plified in practical detail in one of these 
four reports: there is to be found within 
them every kind of omission and commis- 
sion, which the nature of a close-burgh 
system of self-election can generate, or 
ever was accused of. Fancy itself may 
roam at large through their pages, in 
search of any supposable delinquency, 
and be gratified; every sort of taste for 
misrule may there be suited; and every 
imputation that ever was made or ima- 
gined on a rotten burgh, will there find 
an active, nourished, uncontrollable exist- 
ence; nay more, not only existence, but 
@ vigorous self-propagation, by means of 
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Sir, is not overcharged, but is drawn from 
life. Nor have the evils and injuries of 
this system of misrule been confined to 


the mere concerns of the burgh in which 


they have any or all of them prevailed ; 
but has extended itself to charitable insti- 
tutions, to infirmaries, to hospitals, and 


other receptacles of misery and of want ; 
many of which have been placed under 
the management of official persons, within 


each burgh, in perpetuity of succession. 
It is impossible for any one to read the 
evidence on this last point, in regard to 
the burgh of Aberdeen, and not feel the 
truth of these observations; and equally 
impossible to deny that this evil, as well 
as that of internal grievances, proceed 


-mainly from the same fruitful source of 


mischief—self-election. Other examples 


in other burghs, and also in regard to 
other matters, may be pointed out, to 
‘illustrate this general position, and to 
"justify the universal complaint of all the 
_burghs, and their general concurrence in 


asking for the same remedy. 
I will now proceed to notice a few 
sentences in the other reports, which 


| justify and confirm the statements I have 


made; and I will mention the species of 
abuse or mismanagement, and the pages 
of the report I refer to, without quoting 
the entire passages. In the report of 
1819, the principle of self-election, acting 
in perpetuity, is first exhibited ;* then 
follows the imputation of ignorancet in 


the self-election principle. This picture, 


VOL. VI. 


* 1. “ It appears from the evidence of 
Mr. F. Howden, Mr. J. Spittall, and Mr. 
Alexander Henderson, all of whom have 
been Members of the town council (of 
Edinburgh), that, according to the pre- 
sent constitution, those who have once 
obtained a majority, lave the means in 
their power of securing the re-election of 
themselves and their friends zx perpetuo ; 
and that this has in fact taken place ever 
since these witnesses have been acquainted 
with it.’—P. 9. 

+“ The mode in which the books of 
the city have been kept, and their 
(council) ignorance of the true state of 
its revenues and expenditure, may serve 
to account for the present situation of its 
affairs. No book exhibiting an account 
of the debts of the city, or of its property, 
or of its nett revenue, or of the necessary 
annual charges on the revenue; or of the 
comparative amount of annual expenditure 
and revenue, bas ever been kept, &c.” 
—P. 19. 
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the members of council (of Edinburgh) | 


of the pecuniary affairs of the city. Simi- 
Jar irregularity in the council of Aber- 
deen.* Profusion+ of council of Aber- 
deen, and a fraudulent{ attempt to make 
the community liable for the debts in- 
curred, Bankruptcy§ of Aberdeen coun- 
cil declared, and the concern delivered 
over to trustees. Next follows improvi- 
dent alienation|| of the town’s property, 
and the melancholy fact of all the chari- 
table institutions of Aberdeen being in- 
volved inthe town’s insoivency.q Again, 
the debt** of the town was stated annually 


* «6 Mr, Hardie, who has acted as 


chamberlain since 1512, neither received | 
any books of the cash transactions of | 


Aberdeen from his predecessor—nor ever 
saw any such.”——P. 2]. 


+ “In 1816, the sum of 59,0007. had | 


been borrowed to pay interest alone on 
the debts contracted, and the amount of 
debt for the new streets was then 171,0002.; 
while the revenue from them to meet the 
interest on that sum, was only 2,7891., 
leaving an annual accumulating deficiency 
of 5,773/. All this expenditure was in- 
curred without informing the burgesses 
or inhabitants, or ever calling on them to 
sanction it, although they considered them 
liable for the debt. 


t * And in 1817, provost Hadden, for | 
the first time, recorded the resolutions of | 


the inhabitants of 1799, as a probative 
writ in the sheriff’s court books; in order, 


if possible, to establish that liability!!!" | 


—P. 22. 

§ “In consequence of this (bank- 
ruptcy), the treasurer, magistrates, and 
town council, and new street trustees, 
made over all the property, feu-duties, 
and funds under their charge, to trustees, 
for payment of the treasurer’s creditors.” 
—P. 23. 

|| ‘“* With respect to the property of 
the burgh, which is denominated common 
good. The fishings cf the Dee and Don, 
now producing about 10,000/. a-year, 
have been alienated for an annual feu- 
duty of 27/. 7s. 8d.; now payable to the 


trustees for the creditors of the burgh.’ | 


—P. 23. 

q ‘‘ Mr. Hardie, the chamberlain, states, 
that there is not one charitable institution 
vnder the management of the town coun- 
cil, whose funds have not been lent to 
the treasurer, and involved in the town’s 
insolvency.”—P. 24. 

** « It appears, from Mr. Hardie’s evi- 
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to the burgesses, from 1800 to 1812, at 
| the sum of about 6,000/., when it amounted 
in fact to 150,0004.; and this, with the 
connivance of the magistrates ; and then 
'follows* illegal and fraudulent assessment 
by order of the council. 

I have already said, Sir, that I impute 
these instances of flagrant abuse of power 
rather to the system of self-election, than 
to the guilt of individuals. And this opi- 
nion is confirmed by the testimony of the 
delinquents,themselves, who were pleased, 
on retiring from office, to compose and 
record the following declaration :—* In 
justice to themselves, however, they (the 
| magistrates and council), are desirous to 
place upon record their sentiments and 
/Opinions in reference to some of the 


_various topics arising out of the embar- 
rassments of the city treasury. They 
here, therefore, reiterate their decided 
opinion, that the present mode of election 
of the council, and management of the 
town’s affairs, are radicaily defective and 
improvident, tending to give to any indi- 
vidual or party who may be so inclined, 
an excessive and unnatural preponde- 
rance, and to foster and encourage a 
system of secrecy and concealment, under 


dence, that these statements (to the bur- 
gesses at annual courts at Michaelmas) 
as long as he can remember, never did 
-exhibit, and never were really intended 


be exhibit, a statement of the money 
affairs of the town. In 1810 the debt is 
stated to amount in whole to 6,874/., 
| when it really was 140,000/., or 150,000/. 
| And in 1813, and following years, till 
1817, the debt was excluded from the 
| statement altogether by the chamberlain 
-and magistrates: because, as Mr. Hardie 
‘states, he considered there was as much 
propriety in excluding the debt altogether, 
as in stating it to amount in whole to 
| 6,800/., when in fact it amounted to 
150,000/.”—P. 25. 

* «In that year (1812) the stent 
masters, appointed by the council, re- 
, fused to assess more than was authorized 
| by act of parliament; and the town 
council, after consulting their assessor, 
who was of opinion the tax was illegal, 
' discontinued it till the present year, when 
they bave again directed nearly 200/. to 
| be levied more than the statute authorises, 
although the town clerk says, he brought 
the assessor’s opinion before tlie council 
at the time such directions were given. 
—P. 26. 
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which the most upright and best inten- 

tioned magistrates may not be able to_ 
acquire that thorough knowledge of the 

situation of the burgh, which is requisite | 
for the administration of its affairs. The | 
subscribers are therefore of opinion, that | 
some change ought to be effected in the | 
manner of electing the council, and an 

effectual control given to the citizens, 
over the expenditure of the town’s oflice- , 
bearers.”—P. 27. Whether this declara- 
tion proceeded from a sense of shame at 
their own misdeeds, or from a desire to 

warn their successors, and thus benefit 

the community over which they had pre- 

sided so unworthily, I cannot pretend to) 
say; but it exhibits, Sir, a remarkable 
contrast between their opinions, as men, 

and their conduct, as magistrates. 

The same report exhibits gross irregu- | 
Jarities in the burgh of Dundee, and a! 
“defective state of all the public esta-- 
blishments.’? But the most remarkable | 
point in evidence regarding this burgh, is, 
that the magistrates and council, most 
honourably and creditably to themselves, 
in 18:7, concurred with the burgesses in 
measures for the alteration and improve- 
ment of the sett.* In the burgh of Dun- | 


* « The magistrates and council, pre- | 
mising that the numbers and high respect- | 
ability of the gentlemen who had signed | 
petitions for an amelioration of the sett, 
obviated every doubt as to the unanimity 
of the town; and that the best interests 
of the town demanded a much greater 
change than the petitioners had asked, 
passed an unanimous resolution to apply 
in conjunction with the burgesses, for 
such a sett, or municipal constitution for 
Dundee, as the king in council had grant- 
ed to Montrose. Doubts being after- 
wards raised, whether a change to that 
extent could be obtained, except by the 
authority of parliament, the town council, 
guildry, trades, and burgesses, uniting 
in their application, obtained from the 
convention of royal burghs, the partial 
improvement already mentioned, by which 
three out of the twenty-one members of 
council are annually elected by the 
Guildry, and the trades. Mr. Small, Mr. 
Jobson, and provost Riddoch agree, that 
the town requires and would be benefited 
by astill more extensive change. Provost 
Riddoch, in particular, closes his evidence 
by declaring, on mature consideration, 
and after an experience of forty years, it 
is his decided opinion, that a legislative 
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fermline the system of self-election is 
stated to beso strong and inveterate, that, 
* although the whole of the incorporated 
trades and guildry were united against the 
present party, they would not be able to 
make any impression upon their power.” 
—P.33. It appears, also, that in this 
burgh the amount of cess levied was 
greater for many years than was paid to 
government; and also, * that notwith- 
standing the heavy amount of cess thus 
levied on the community, there is, at this 
moment, no less than nine years of cess 
due to the Exchequer.’—P. $3. In one 
return to an order of the committee, the 
magistrates themselves observe, “ [t is 
not easy to ascertai: with accuracy, the 
exact periods when, and for what pur- 
poses, the debts were incurred.” —P. 54. 
Abuses are next noticed as to leases of 
the town’s property. “ This is, indeed, 
usually let by public roup, or auction ; 
but the lessees being generally members 


of council, the terms of the origina! 


agreement are afterwards so modified in 
their favour, as to make the transaction 
wholly different. From this system of 
favoritism it appears in evidence, tiat in 
one extensive farm, Ict to a member of 


, council, the town, instead of receiving 


rent, was, at the end of the lease, rather 
a loser by the transaction.”—P. 35. . 
The Report of 1820 discloses that, in 


|“ the burgh of Cupar, in Fife, seats in 


council had been frequently bought and 
sold; and, that the system of alternate 
election and re-election between indi- 
viduals, by bargain, in continual succes- 
sion to each other prevailed there among 
the merchant councillors, was adimitted, 
by the parties to such proceedings.” —P. 
5. The several distinct resolutions of 
the commitiee, detailed at the conclusion 
of that report (of 1820), affirm the gene- 
ral tenor of the allegations, and establish 
many of the complaints of the petitioners, 
among which, not the least mischievous, 
is, “ the secrecy with which all the pecu- 
niary transactions of the councils are ge- 
nerally conducted.” —P. 7. 

The report of 1821 was not written or 
produced, as the former ones had been, 
by myself, as chairman; but was com- 
posed and produced during my short 


enactment to enable the burgesses of 


| Dundee to choose their own magistrates, 


would give general satisfaction, and be a 
very great benefit both to the town and 
country. —P. 31. 
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absence from that committee. It was 
drawn up and supported by those mem- 
bers, who had not only differed with me 
invariably in the whole progress of the 
inquiry, but who, most of them, had also 
originally opposed any inquiry at all. I 
cannot, indeed, but regard that report as 
meagre and defective ; it gives rather the 
speculative opinions of the members of 
that committec, than executes the orders 
of the House, by collecting evidence and 
detailing information. The system, in- 
deed, of voting opinions without evi- 
dence—and that, too, after having re- 
fused to admit parole evidence, was car- 
ried to such an extent by the majority of 
this committee, that from this and other 
causes, two of its members, as I have al- 


ready observed—two of my most zealous | 


supporters—withdrew from the committee 
in a very early stage of its labours. 


This report is valuable, however, as af- | 
fording the testimony of my opponents, : 
that the case I undertook to prove, is 


fully established ; and I complain of it, 
rather for its omissions, than its cominis- 
sions. ‘That report states, that previous 
to the Union “ it was necessary that the 


magistrates and officers should be persons | 


residing within the burgh.”—P. 5. ask 
here, Sir, does this necessity now exist? 


And will the intended bill of the lord ad- | 


vocate either enforce such residence, or 
remedy the want of it? 
non-residence are stated most forcibly in 
this, the report of my opponents. Its 
words are: ‘* In many instances, in con- 
sequence of an usage exceeding a period 
of forty years, residence has become no 
Jonger a requisite in the choice of ma- 
gistrates, and other officers belonging to 
Scotch burghs. 


may easily be imagined. Persons holding 


offices in burghs, and not residing in the | 
vicinity, can neither be acquainted with | 
the nature of the actual management, nor | 


have it in their power to prevent abuses. 


This seems fully illustrated by the cir- 


cumstances in proof, regarding the burgh 
of Inverury. It is impossible to suppose 
that the instances of mis-management, 
which are there established, ever could 
have taken place, bad the chief magis- 


trate been resident in the town, or its. 


immediate neighbourhood.” 

And now, Sir, at the close of the quo- 
tations I have made—and if the House 
will go into a committee, I shall be able 
to make ten times as many of the same 
tenor and import—I venture to main- 


The evils of | 


The consequence of this | 


_ declare, that if it appeared to them to be 
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| tain, that the four reports are in perfect 
‘consistency, however they may differ in 
force of evidence, or minuteness of detail ; 
_ that they all four confirm and corroborate 
/each other; and that they fully and 
| firmly establish the truth of the petitions, 
jand the strength of the case. It must 
| be obvious to every one who hears me, 
‘that the substance and detail of these 
four reports can only be properly exa- 
(mined in a committee of the whole 
| House, agreeably to my motion. And 
if they are not to be so examined, I ask, 
what is to become of them? Are they 
to be no more heard of? Will the 
House act so inconsistent a part, as to 
appoint three committees in three suc- 
ceeding sessions, receive three reports, 
order them all three to be printed, and 
then never notice them more? The bill 
of which the lord advocate has given no- 
tice, relates to one point only of all the 
mass of evidence which has been dis- 
closed; at least, the notice he has given, 
/mentions no other object of his intended 
bill, than regulating the mode of ac- 
counting, and preventing undue expen- 
diture in the burghs; and such was the 
sole object of the bill proposed by his 
predecessor. I shall, probably, hear this 
| night, in answer, as I have so often heard 
in the committee, that chartered rights 
imust not be infringed, and the act of 
Union must not be violated. These two 
objections have always been urged by 
my opponents, as an insuperable bar to 
any interference with self-election. ‘ By 
the 2st article of this Union it is pro- 
vided, that the rights and privileges of the 
royal burghs in Scotland, as they now 
are, do remain after the Union, and _not- 
withstanding thereof.” I deny that the 
_act of Union, or chartered rights, form 
any valid impediment to the measures I 
would recommend ; avowing as I now do, 
and always have done, that I can propose 
or imagine no remedy to the evils of this 
case, of which some modification of the 
| self-electing system, does not form a part. 
| Some change in that monstrous and 
‘noxious principle must form the ground- 
work of any measure that would satisfy 
_me, or satisfy the burgesses of Scotland. 
But in order to demolish these two ob- 
| jections, [ have only to refer to another 
part of this very report, in which they 
_are represented to be so formidable. At 
the ninth page is thissentence: ‘* They 
(the committee) beg, at the outset, to 
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impossible to apply an adequate remedy | 
to admitted grievances, without recom- | 
mending so fundamental a change in the | 
law and practice of the Scottish burghs ; | 
(as any change in the system of self-— 
election) they would have had no hesita- 
tion in adopting the proposed plan, or any | 
other, even of a more extensive nature, | 
that might have been demanded by the 
pressing exigency of the case.’ By this 
sentence the rights and privileges of the 
Scotch burghs, under the Union, are ad-) 
mitted to be not impregnabie; and the. 
question is placed on the footing I have 
always wished to place it, on the ‘ exi-/ 
gency of the case.” Again, as a matter | 
of fact, with reference to the inviolability 
of the Union, I must observe, that the 
article immediately preceding the one | 
quoted, bears that “ All heritable offices, | 
superioritics, heritable jurisdictions, &c. | 
&e., be reserved to the owners thercof, | 
as rights of property, in the same manner | 
as they are now enjoyed by the laws of | 
Scotland, notwithstanding this treaty.”-— 
Art. 20. of 5 Ann, c. 8. It is almost su- 
perfluous to add, that these heritable ju- 
risdictions, so reserved, were wholly 
abolished by 20th Geo. 2nd, c. 43. 

The plea, or rather pretext, of char- 
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tered rights, is still more weak and 
flimsy. The rights that were given to 


each royal burgh by charter, have been | 


so invaded by power—so frittered away | 
by changes—and casualties unexplained 
—and so demolished by systematic abuse 
—that scarce a vestige of the rights con- 
veved by original charter remains now to | 
any of the burghs. But to whom were | 
those rights originally granted? Not to 
a junto of self-elected magistrates; no— 
nor to magistrates and council, however 


unobjectionably elected—but to the bur- | 


gesses and inhabitants, or to merchants, 
burgesses, and community ; as the report 
of 1793 has satisfactorily established. 
Again ; what has been the modern treat- 
ment of these chartered rights, unassaila- 
ble as they are represented to be? ‘They 
have been, frequently, altered and modi- 
fied by the Crown—altered and modi- 
fied, more frequently, by the convention 
of royal burghs—and altered and invaded, 
and subverted, not frequently, but con- 
stantly and systematically, by the magis- 
trates and councils themselves. Instances 
of these alterations of the setts by the 
Crown, and by the convention of burghs, 
are given in the reports—and alteration 
by abuse is a power always operating, 
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rarely failing, and never controlled. Nay, 
Sir, the law itself condescends to lend its 
aid to this power. Abuse of forty years 
exisience is declared by law to be valid, 
under the name of usage; so that forty 
years of successful wrong, perpetrated by 
those who are appointed, or rather, who 
appoint themselves, to be the guardians 
and protectors of the privileges and ine 
terests of the burghs, is, by law, made to 
constitute right, 

I earnestly beg the attention of the 
House to this pretext of chartered rights, 
as It Is now practically applied, or misap- 
plied, to this case. It is said “* chartered 
rights are sacred”—yet the Crown may, 
and does alter them—yet the convention 
of burghs may. and does alter them—yet 
usage, that is forty years abuse, may, and 
does alter them—and is valid against 
original setts, as first established—against 
chartered rights, as granted or renewed 
—and against acts of parliament, however 
framed—that is, against law itself'—And, 
while this facility of alteration is blazoned 
to our sight, to effect the stability of 
abuse, the legislature, the supreme autho- 
rity of the state, acting by its triple 
check of three estates, after universal pe- 
titioning from the burgesses — after inves- 
tigation by three committees—it cannot, it 


is said, attempt any alteration of this self- 


electing system, ‘ without making a dan- 
gerous precedent.”’* Can such preposter- 


| ous arguments prevail with this House ? 


And be it remembered always, that 
these unalterable chartered rights have 
been fretted and fritterred away by the 
alterations of systematic abuse, till scarce 
a wreck of the original setts is left behind. 
It reminds me of the school-boy’s diffi- 
culty, whether a ship which had been da- 
maged and refitted till not a plank of the 
original vessel remained, could properly 
be called the same ship er another. 

But the injustice and outrage upon the 
burghs, by this facility of change by 
abuse—and immunity from change, by 
the legislature—will appear more mani- 
fest and more vexatious, when it is coupled 
with the melancholy fact, that the laws 
which have been made for the protection 
of the burghs have been allowed to fall 
into abeyance, till the strange doctrine of 
Desuetude has rendered them, not only 
inoperative, but incapable of operation. 
What can be, what must be, the result, if 
abuse is allowed to be always in vigour 
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and activity, nay, to become valid,’ 
though spurious, law—while statute law, 
the corrective, is doomed, in a few years, 
to become dormant and obsolete? Yet 
such is the state of things—the acts of 
parliament for the benefit of the burghs 
are in desuetude, while the abuses, for 
their injury, ave in perpetual force.* All 
these assertions of mine I pledge myself 
to prove, if the House will go into com- 
mittee. 

But, Sir, strong as the case is from 
these reports, in favour of some reform, 
I do not rely upon them exclusively, but 
venture to appeal also to the common 
opinion and common language of ail per- 
sons acquainted with the internal myste- 
ries of a Scottish burgh. Nay, I shall 
even be glad to hear the opinion of the 
lord advocate himsel!, as to their purity 
and soundness. I am quite sure, that I 
would willingly submit the decision of this 
matter, to any twelve gentlemen taken 
from the opposite side of the House, if. 
that decision were to be given under the) 
usual sanctions of the verdict of a jury; 
and not, as will be done this night, as the 
vote of a political party. And this re- 
minds me also of the miserable feuds and 
debasing struggles, which take place 
within these theatres of self-clection, 
when political, or other causes, stimulate 
another party to attempt the subversion | 
of existing power. ‘The means are wor-| 
thy of the scene of action, and in bar-| 
mony with its worst defects. Some one— 
individual commences a treacherous sort 
of canvass among some of his colleagues, | 
against others of his colleagues, protes- 
sing all the while perfect fidelity to 


* By the act of 1487,c.108, it was enact- | 
ed, * that theelection should be made of the 
best and worthiest indwellers of the town.” 
By the act of 1508, c. SO—* That all offi- 
cers, having office of jurisdiction within 
burghs, should be annually changed, and 
that none have jurisdiction within burgh, | 
unless they use merchandise within the. 
same.”’ By the act of 1535, c. 26—* That | 
ne man, in time coming, be chosen pro- 
vost, baillie, or alderman into burgh, but | 
that they are honest and substantial bur- | 
gesses, merchants, and indwellers of said 
burgh.” By act of 1609, c. 3—* That 
no person, in time coming, shall be capa- 
ble of provostic, or other magistracy | 
within any burgh, but merchants and 
traffickers inhabiting within the said burgh 
allenarly, and no other.” 
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their common cause and common inter- 
ests; and having extended his successfy! 
treachery through a majority of his col- 
leagues, on the day of annual election, 
when all seems harmony and confidence, 
he springs his mine, avows his own baseness, 
and that of his new converts, who—thus 
becoming a majority—declare their votcs 
in favour of the new party, which treach- 
ery has thus consolidated into a new 
counci!; and which new council, after a 
few years reign by this odious power of 
self-election, is doomed to be displaced 
by the same system of fraud, perfidy, and 
baseness, to which its predecessor has 
just fallen a victim. Can the lord advo- 
cate, or any man present, contradict t!iis 
representation of the internal struggles of 
a Scotch burgh? or deny that it is a tree 
and faithful picture of what occurs, ox 
such occasions ? 

I have already wearied the patience ot 
the House; but I must add a few words 
—and but a few—upon the subject of a 
remedy to this complicated mischief. I 
must, however, in the first place, disclaim 
any inclination to those wild and exten- 
sive changes, which have been so often 
imputed to me, namely, to annul all the 
setts—violate all the charters—and wholly 
annihilate, not only the substance as it 
now exists, but every vestige of self-elec- 
tion. I have no such views. Nor do J 
believe, that any one member of any one 
of the committees, had any such. My ob- 
ject is, to produce some community oi 
interest and of feeling—and some har- 
mony and confidence in Scotch burghs— 
between those who govern, and those who 
are governed—and, perhaps, even some 
dependence of the former upon the sul- 
frages of the latter, for their situations of 
power and of trust. Nothing of all this 
can be made to subsist under the actual! 
system or self-election. The means by 
which I would effect this change, must 
vary in different burghs, owing to their 
different size and population; that is, of 
the materials of change. The outline of 
means would be, as applicable to large 


-and populous burghs—1. ‘io restore the 


Guildry, and to allow the Guildries to 
elect the dean of Guild and a proportion 
of the town council. 2. To throw open 
the corporations to all persons of property 
or renting houses to a certain amount, 
and allow them to elect their own dea- 
cons, without any interference—to allow 
such deacons to elect a proportion of the 
council, 3. Toadmitthese two proportions 
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to elect the remainder of the council an- 
nually ; and the whole council to appoint 
the magistrates. 4. The magistrates to 
go out of office every one, or two, or 
three years, but to be capable of re-elec- 
tion. I purposely avoid going into mi- 
nute detail, because the only proper time 
for such detail is, in committee of the 
whole House ; and if that be granted to 


my motion, I shall then be prepared to | 
state my views more minutely; and the | 
| three different committees which had been 
‘laid on the table of the House, he had 


Lord Advocate will also be able to state 
the objects and provisions of his intended 
bill; and the House will be able to judge 


of, and to appreciate, what is proposed, | 
he would have brought forward some 
specific remedy for the evils of which he 
| complained, in the shape of a legislative 


to meet the case detailed in the reports, 
Before I sit down, Sir, allow me to ob- 

serve, that no man in this House can be 

more sensible than I am inyself, of the 


various defects and the numerous omis- | 
he (the lord advocate) had given notice, 


sions I have been guilty of, in what 1 
have now addressed to you. Much I have 
forgotten ; and much I have omitted, from 


mere excess of matter contained in four | 


reports. I wish, however, to rest the 


strength of my motion--the force of my | 


claim to go into committee—not on what 


I have now said, but on the tenour and | 


substance of the reports themselves— 
which must be so considered, or not con- 
sidered at all. The two most material 
omissions I have made, are regarding poll- 
warrants, and the late law-suit against the 
magistrates of Edinburgh, which lasted 


three years, and was then abandoned in | 


despair. The former is of immense im- 


portance in itself, as well as in its conse- | 
"not view any alteration in the constitution 


quences on the burgh polity—the latter is 
an apt and appropriate illustration of the 
nature and the efficacy of any such re- 
medy to the grievances complained of by 
the burghs. I am, indeed, more conscious 


of my omissions this night than any per- | 
| be determined upon by a side wind. 
That the noble lord himself considered 
the question of burgh reform as calculated 
to produce parliamentary reform, was 
_ evident from many of the steps which he 


son who hears me, from my being more, 
perhaps, than any one, conversant with the 
abuses of the burgh system. Whatever 
may be the effect of what I have said, I 
am bound to acknowledge, in justice to 
the extensive interests for which I am 
speaking, that I have omitted ten times 
more than I have stated—and to remind 
the House, that one of the reasons, why I 
ask for a committee of the whole House 
1s, to supply those deficiencies, and to ob- 
tain, in the only practicable mode, a fair 
and full investigation of the subject. And 
I now implore the House, that they will 
Show such respect to three committees 
appointed by its own orders—and the 
three reports they have produced—such 
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| was certainly calculated to do. 
scruple in declaring, that his plan 
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respect to the number and quality of the 
petitioners—and to the importance of the 
subject, as to give to the entire case a 
fair, a just, and impartial consideration. I 
move, Sir, * That this House will resolve 
itself into a Committee of the whole 


| House, upon the Royal Burghs of Scot- 
and.” 


The Lord Advocate stated his surprise 
at the conduct pursued by the noble lord. 
After the three voluminous reports of 


expected that the noble lord would have 
followed one of two courses—either that 


measure; or else, that he would have 
waited till he had seen the bill, of which 


and which the committee had deemed 
suflicient for the object in view. The 
nature of that bill he was not bound to 


state; but he thought that the noble lord, 
from the recommendation of the com- 
mittee, might have guessed that it was of 
a comprehensive nature, and sufficient to 
effect aremedy for the existing grievances, 
| without injuring any chartered rights, or 

violating any article of the Union—which 


the reform proposed by the noble lord 
He made 


would not alter the constitution of the 
royal burghs. He thought it right to 
state it thus explicitly, because he could 


of them in any other light than that of a 
parliamentary reform of the boroughs of 
Scotland. Such a reform might, or might 


‘not, be right, but, at any rate it ought 


to be judged by its own merits, and not 


had taken, but more especially from this 
—that though there were both burghs of 
regality and burghs of barony, whose 
internal government was replete with the 
same abuses as the royal burghs, the 
noble Jord had net attempted to obtain 
any reform in their constitution. And 
what was the reason for this conduct ? 
He would tell the House in a few words : 
—The royal burghs (at least those for 
which the noble lord had interested him- 
self), returned members to parliament; 
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whilst the regality and barony burglis did 
not enjoy that privilege. Among these, 
the populous towns of Paisley and Hamil- 
ton, near to the residence of the noble 
lord, were to be found; and he would 
say, that the latter place in particular 
called for investigation. Abuses prevail- 
ed there, particularly as connected with 
the gaols; in which the prisoners were 
exposed to the utmost misery and priva- 
tion. He was surprised that, in his zeal 
for improvement, these things had escaped 
the vigilance of the noble lord; for he 
was sure they leudly called for inquiry 
and for amendment. With the exception 
of Edinburgh, there was no burgh in 
Scotland which gave its voice directly in 
the election of members of parliament. 
Four or five persons, chosen by the res- 
pective councils of the district, met to- 
gether in a room, and settled who should 
be the member of parliament; and, talk- 
ing of self-election, he might here re- 
mark, that the hon. member for Aberdeen 
was chosen in this manner. There were 
two deputies for him, and two against 
him; and he, by his own casting vote, 
determined his own election. An altera- 
tion, therefore, in the election of the 
councils which chose the electors, would 
be in effect an alteration in the mode of 
electing the members to that House ; 
which, if it were fit to do at all, should 
be done openly. As to the mode of pro- 
ceeding in the committee, they had 
classified the grievances complained of, 
and had selected six of the principal towns 
in Scotland to inquire into their concerns 
under those heads of grievance. As to 
the general charge of corruption, he de- 
nied it. There had assuredly been much 
mismanagement; the magistrates had 
spent more of the public money than per- 
haps was wise; but yet the expenditure 
should not be judged of by mere figures, 
when it was intended to promote the good 
of the towns. In Aberdeen, for instance, 
the money had been expended in great 
and important works which had promoted 
the prosperity of the place; and though 
the burgh had been said to be bankrupt, 
it was going on well. The same magis- 
trates who had been complained of were 
now acting ; and under their management 
the town was prospering. [Hear, hear! 
from Mr. Hume.] The hon. gentleman 
seemed to dissent. He understood this 


to be the case, but the hon. member for 
Malmesbury (Mr. C. Forbes) could speak 
to this better than himself. The same 
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— the case as to Edinburgh. The ex- 

penditure might not have been wise, but 
it had been applied to purposes of which 
| Scotsmen were proud—to improvements 
| so great, that a man who had left Edin- 
| burgh for ten years would not know the 
‘place again. The magistrates had spent 
or 100,000/. on half-a-mile of road, one 
| of the entrances to the city of Edinburgh. 
| —The committee had gone through the 
_cases of the six burghs they had selected ; 
and they had put the question on 
each of the allegations of grievance—was 
it proved or no? and they had decided ini 
each instance thatit was proved; sothat the 
, committee thought it would be mere waste 
_ of time to inquire into the case of the other 
/burghs; as the full proof of the allega- 
| tions of the petitioners could only support 
the conclusion the committee had already 
come to.—But, in addition to the allega- 
tions of grievance, there were others that 
/were matters of inference. The noble 
lord and his friends attributed the cause 
of the grievances to the mode of election : 
the committee attributed it to the want 
of the old checks on burgh expenditure. 
The revenues of the burghs of Scotland 
were grants of the kings of Scotland, and 
there was anciently a control over tlic 
expenditure of them in the court of the 
chamberlain of Scotland, and afterwards 
‘in the old court of exchequer. At the 
‘time of the Union, a new court of exche- 
quer was established in Scotland on the 
model of the English one, and there was 
a doubt whether this new court possessed 
the power exercised by the old ene, and 
they decided that they had not. He very 

much doubted the validity of that judg- 
“ment; and the more so, because of on 
elaborate judgment delivered by the lord 

chief baron in the last session, in which 

he affirmed, that in addition to the powers 
_ similar to those of the English court, the 

court of exchequer in Scotland inherited 
the power of the ancient court in that 
|country. It was better, however, to 
avoid a law suit; and one of the objects 
of his bill was, to make this clear, and to 
give the power to the court of Exchequer. 
This check the committee had thought 
would be effectual; and they had also 
thought that the remedy proposed by the 
noble lord would not be effectual. The 
House should recollect that there had 
been an instance of the constitution of a 
burgh, that of Stirling, to which, whether 
properly or no, the Crown had granted 
the right of electing the magistracy- 
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But was that now better than the other 
burghs. A motion was made in the com- 
mittee, to report to the House the com- 
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plaints from Stirling, where there was as | 
much crimination and recrimination as to, 


the funds, asin any other burgh. With 
this fact before their eyes, the House 
should not adopt a measure which would 
change the mode of returning members to 
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to the House what had been the conduct 
of the last committee. The committee 


itself, after sitting, and debating, and 


trifling its time, decided that it was enough 
for them to affirm the allegations to be 
proved, without inquiring into more than 


the six cases; yet, now having admitted, 


that House, and thus infringe on one of | 


the articles of Union. 


Not that he con- | 


tended, that the articles of Union could | 
not be changed by parliament, but he , 


contended that they should not be touch- 


had been tried; and especia!ly that re- 


medy which a committee of the House 
had conceived would be effectual. 
Mr. Hume rose at that stage of the de- 


speech of the learned lord. 
ed lord had however observed, that the 


that the whole of the allegations were 
proved, and refusing to take evidence, as 
superiluous, the lord advocate now took 
advantage of that fact to assert that the 
case was not proved, that they hada right 
to take advantage of the extent of the ad- 
mission, as if it had been proof. Tie 


ed before all other remedies for the evil | would state an instance of the disposition 


of the committee, in their conduct to his 
noble friend, who was the chairman. I[t 


' was usual in all committees for the chair- 


allegations of the petitioners against the | 


abuses in the Scots burghs were fully 
ing it was well that the House should 
cnow what those allegations were. 

petitioners alleged, that the magistrates 


The | 


committee was unanimous, that all the | report. 


| 5th of June. 


man to draw up the report. noble 


bate to correct several inaccuraciesin the friend had gone to the north to exercise 


As the learn- | 


his elective franchise, and the lord advo- 
cate and lord Binning had drawn up a 
This was on the Slst of May; 
and his noble friend had declared, that 
he should have his report ready by the 
He (Mr. Hume) proposed, 
that the decision on the report should be 
adjourned to the next day of sitting, to 


were self-elected and irresponsible; that allow of the return of his noble friend, 


the public property had been wasted and 
sold by them, that the funds of public 
and private charities entrusted to them, 
ex officio, had been seized and destroyed. 
All these points the committee unani- 


mously agreed were fully proved: and it. 
also appeared—though on that point there | 


| 
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| 
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was some difierence of opinion—that the | 


burgesses at large were answerable for 
the debts of the magistrates; who were 
not however, responsible to them, and 
who had been in the habit of refusing the 
burgesses any control or interference. 


As to the assertion of the learned lord, | be gathered from this fact. 


| 
| 


but it was objected, that the session was 
coming to a termination (though it had 
then six weeks to sit), and the result was 
7 to 1 against the postponement. He did 
not think that any gentleman would say 
he had acted unreasonably in endeavour- 
ing to obtain further delay. Yet this was 
the committee on whose report the learn- 
ed lord called the House to place confi- 
dence! He did not believe that any other 
seven members in the House would have 
acted thus, and the vaiue of their opinion 
in favour of the lord advocate’s plan might 
He (Mr. 


that there was only misconduct in money ; Hume) had proposed ia the committee a 
matters, and no corrupt misapplication of | resolution, that as under the present syvs- 


it, had he forgotten the case of the pre- 
sident chief magistrate of Inverury, who 


tem such abuses had prevailed, it was ex- 
pedient that the burgesses should have a 


had been prosecuted for selling justice? | power of electing a portion of the ma- 


He (Mr. H.) had no doubt that if they 
had inquired into all the sixty burghs, in- 
Stead of six, they would have found 
abuses in fifty of them. These allegations 
had been thus admitted to be proved by a 
committee most hostile toallreform. He 
was sorry at the time that his noble friend 
had moved that the petitions of the dif- 
ferent burghs should be referred to a 
committee, because he was sure that no 
effectual remedy would come from such a 
quarter. He would beg leave to detail 
VOL. VI. 


gistrates, as they were accustomed to 
have before the year 1469. His noble 
friend (lord A. Hamilton) had, when he 
first brought the state of the burghs be- 
fore the House, stated, that his object 
was nota change in the mode of return- 
ing members to parliament. He (Mr. 
H.) had admitted froin the first that his 
end was to give the people of the burghs 
a share in the election of members of the 
House [Hear, hear!]. Why, if they 
would not begin in this small way, what 
2N 
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would they say to the cry of general re- | sold, it might just pay the debts. But, 
form, that was resounding through Eng- | was it nothing that the whole of the pro- 
land? He would reter the House to the | perty of that richly-endowed burgh, 
protest of the Scots parliament on reli- | granted by the kings of Scotland for the 
gious toleration, which admonished the | perpetual use of the burgesses, had been 
oppressors not to strain the strings till | squandered, and that it was handed over 
they broke. He had no desire to blame | to trustees for the benefit of the creditors? 
the men, but the system. Whether it, If the property had been really expended 
would be in his time or no—whether in | in improvements it should be recollected 
his quiet way, or by some sudden emer- | that improvements should be proportioned 
gency—he was sure that reform would be | to their means, whether in a corporation 
effected. As toa point mentioned by the| ora state. But the magistrates of Aber. 
lord advocate, he should say a few words. | deen were like his majesty’s ministers, or 
On the 27th of September, 1815, the | rather the better of the two; for the pro- 
council of Aberdeen, on leaving office,’ perty of Aberdeen would perhaps, if 
put on their records a declaration, that brought to the hammer, pay off the debts; 
honest men could not go on under the’ but the fee-simple of this country cer- 
present burgh system; but though they | tainly would not equal the capital of the 
had thus virtually declared themselves’ public debt. ‘ Birds of a feather flocked 
knaves (for they had gone on for years, together,” so that the magistrates of 
under the same system under which they | Aberdeen might calculate on the able 
had declared that honest men could not | support of his majesty’s ministers, and 
act), his majesty’s ministers reinstated | their re-appointment to the magistracy 
them. It was said by the learned lord, | after such conduct wasa proof of the kind 
that the town was not now a bankrupt. protection afforded to them by govern- 
How did the noble lord bear himself out? , ment. As to Edinburgh, the case was 


The magistrates, on being reinstated, had | 
delivered over the whole property of the 
town to trustees, for the benefit of the 
creditors. What was this but a bank- 
ruptey? What did a bankrupt do? He 
delivered over his property to others to 
administer it for the benefit of his cre- 
ditors. ‘The trustees, it was true, had | 
acted very judiciously, and had been able | 
to pay 4 per cent (instead of five) on the 
debts. The inhabitants would not endure 
that the magistrates should any longer ad- 
minister the property which they had so 
much tmisappiied. Yet this was the ex- 
ample which the learned lord gave of a 
magistracy perfectly competent to ma- 
nage their own affairs. If any of the im- 
provements which the noble lord had talk- 
ed of were visible, he should pardon the 
waste of property. But when he was at 
Aberdeen, he had seen none of the mag- 
nificent improvements; nothing but a 
quay run out into the sea, which every 
day was in danger of destruction, and | 
which the best-intormed persons imagined 
threatened by being thrown down by some 
heavy storm, the destruction of the na- 
vigation of the harbour. But this was 
not all, they had got the funds of all the 
hospitals and other charities into their 
hands, to the amount of 75,000/. and had 
squandered them away with the rest. 
Ile believed, in truth, that if the whole 


of the property of the burgh could be 


pretty nearly the same:—the property 
was probably about equal to the payment 
of the debts. This was the sample of 
the economy of the burghs which the 
learned lord had adduced! Now, what 
remedy had his noble friend asked? 
Merely to give the burgesses the right 
which they had enjoyed from time imme- 
morial previously to 1469. It was re- 
cognised by five or six subsequent 
statutes, and they ought to enjoy it in 
their mode of election, not only for the 
safeguard and due control of their pro- 
perty, but also to secure a confidence in 
the due administration of justice, ‘The 
hon. baronet (sir G. Clerk) might laugh; 
but if this reform took place, he knew 
that hon. baronet would not make his se- 
cond appearance there as the representa- 
tive from his part of the country. [A 
laugh, and hear.] It was to be recollect- 
ed, that in the claim of rights in the reign 
of William and Mary, the abdicated 
family, among their other crimes, were 
charged with having deprived the bur- 


| gesses of the right of electing magistrates. 


It was not to be wondered that the 
people of the burghs were anxious on this 
point; for, in addition to the administra- 
tion of all the property, the magistrates 
administered justice, for the bailies had 
separate courts. He had no doubt his 
majesty’s ministers would oppose such a 
change; for if the people had any share 
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in the elections in Scotland, their majo- 
rities in that House would not be so large. 
Ifthe powers of clection were given to 
the burgesses, he (Mr. Hume) was an 
example what they would do. This was 
ominous to his majesty’s ministers [a 
laugh]. True it was, that his predecessor 
sat for 25 years behind the ministers ; 
having been a proctor in the Commons, 
he had obtained a lucrative office as re- 
gister in the Admiralty court, and having | 
had all the odds and ends, was their most 
constant adherent. But no sooner was the 
power of election given to the burgesses 
in Montrose (for which he thanked his | 
majesty’s ministers), than they put that 
gentleman out of the saddle and had 
placed him (Mr, H.) in his place. It 
was said, that since the first committce 
had sat, some of the burghs had a little 
mended their manners; but before that 
time the people of Edinburgh had never | 
been able to get an account of their ex- | 
penditure, until after the labours of the 
committees of 1816 and 1817. They | 
only got it when the information could be | 


what they had done in that way. He | 
trusted that the House would at length 
see the justice of giving to Scotland some- 
thing like a fair opportunity of choosing 
their own inagistrates. There would then 
no longer exist private jobbing in the cor- 
porations, in which every man had his 
turn. They would then hear no more of 
a member taking a lease of town property 
for 250/. a year, and then having it re- 
duced 50/. or 100/. by the release of the 
corporation. The only possible way of 
preventing such occurrences was to ac- 
cede to the present motion. The hon. 
member concluded by saying, that what 
the people of Scotland wanted was just 
and reasonable, and that without that 
concession there would neither be har- 
mony, nor peace, nor good management 
in that country. What the learned lord 
gave them was the power of going to 
law; but who was the burgess that had 
an individual interest to go to that ex- 
pensive remedy? He should therefore 
support the motion of his noble friend. 
Lord Binning expressed his satisfac- 
tion at hearing the hon. member for 
Aberdeen avow, that parliamentary reform 
was the real object of the course which 


which 
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he took upon this occasion, and that 
that measure should commence in Scot- 
land which it was proposed to extend 
to this country, and the adoption of 
which it was apprehended would lead 
to the subversion of the constitution : 
for such an avowal must serve to put 
those gentlemen on their guard who duly 
considered the tendency and probable cf 
fects of that measure. He ceprecated 
the noble lord’s proposition for inquiry, 


because he was satisfied, that if it were 


entered into, the investigation would be 
endless, especially with respest to the vo- 
luminous books and accounts of the seve- 
ral Scots burghs. But he thought it 
quite inexpedient to adopt the noble lord's 
motion for inquiry, until the plan, which 
the bill mentioned by his learned friend 


| would fully disclose, was before the 


House; for the provisions of that bill 
might serve to remove the evils against 
which the noble mover so stronyly pro- 
tested. According to the statement 
which the House had heard from his 
learned friend, it appeared that by the 


no longer withheld, just as the noble | bill of his learned friend all the measures 


marquis opposite relinquished the horse- 
tax when he could not help it. In Glasgow | 
a public annual account was very properly | 
made out and they deserved credit for | 


the noble mover had in view 
would be carried into effect, with the 
exception of parliamentary reform, which 
he trusted would always be steadily re- 
sisted by that House. At all events, it 


_would become the House to abstain from 
' deciding in favour of the noble lord’s 


motion, until it was seen how far the bill 
of his learned friend extended, and whe- 
ther it would not attain every object of 
the noble lord that was really desirable. 
But as to the point of reform, for which 
the noble lord was so anxious, he trusted 
that the decision against it that evening 
wouid be carried by such a majority as to 
satisfy the country that that measure 
would receive no countenance in parlia- 
ment. The noble lord had adverted to 
the articles of the Union; but he seemed 
to forget that the adoption of his pro- 
position would involve a direct violation 
of those articles, which were especially 
framed to defend the Scottish people 
against the breach of their chartered 
rights. The hon. member for Aberdeen, 
(or perhaps he should rather say for 


ee 
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Montrose) had stated, that several of the 


Scots burghs, and particularly those of 


_ Aberdeen and Edinburgh, were in a state 


of bankruptcy, and that they had applied 
very improvidently, the public money en- 
trusted to their care. But, how could 
such a charge be applicable, especially ta 
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these two burghs, considering the very | the condition of Scotland, whether it res- 
important improvements made in both by | pected its representation in parliament, 
: their respective co-operations, which im-| or any other public object. ‘ihe Crown 
4 provements could only have been made | had notoriously interfered with respect to 
from those very public funds which the the representation of Stirling. Upon 
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r: hon. member for Aberdeen had thought what ground, then, ceuld it be contended 
ig proper to say were most grossly misap- that the people should be precluded from 
a plied ? | any such interference, upon any subject 
4 Mr. Kennedy said, that if the motion favourable to the popular cause? The 
a were not agreed to, the people of Scot. | hon. member ridiculed the idea of post- 
i, land would have reason to complain of’ poning the adoption of his noble friend’s 
a the conduct of that House, and of the motion until the promised bill of the lord 
q principles upon which they acted. One| advocate should be laid before the House. 
iq set of gentlemen had objected to this mo- | If such bill should be found to answer 


the ends in view, the adoption of his no- 
ble friend’s motion could in no degree 
operate to impede its progress. 

Mr. C. Forbes said, thai the embarrass- 
ments of the burgh of Aberdeen had been 
very much exaggerated. The magistrates 
had effected very large reductions in the 
debt, which debt he doubted not they 
would soon be able to pay off, with 5 per 


; tion, on the ground that it insidiously | 
went to introduce the principle of parlia- 
mentary reform into Scotland. But upon 

7 this ground, any proposition of amend- 
ment might be resisted, as every such pro- | 
j position must lead to reform. For him- 
: self, however, he was ready to say, that 
he should not think any proposition of 
H amendment in Scotland worthy of sup- | 


port, that did not tend to the establish- cent interest. He must beg to contradict 
ment of reform in that country, where the | one part of the statement of an hon, mem- 


system of popular representation was so_ ber, who had said, that if all the revenues 


h egregiously unequal, that Edinburgh, for of the burgh of Aberdeen were mort- 
| jastance, containing a population of no gaged, they would be insufficient to de- 
Jess than 120,000 souls, was represented | fray its debts. The House would fiot fail 


to observe with pleasure, by the speech: 


in that House by a member who had only | 
which they had just heard delivered by a 


nineteen votes; for that was the number | | 


who voted for the return of the right hon. | 
, adopted by the magistrates which reflect- 


gentleman opposite (Mr. W. Dundas). 
But if the House would go into the pro- 
posed inquiry, the gross injustice of the 


noble Jord, that arrangements had been 


ed upen them the highest credit. Indeed, 
the improvements which had been eftect- 


ed in Aberdeen within the last twenty or 
thirty years were truly surprising; and 
such as no person, at that distance of 
time, would have ventured to predict. 


general system of representation for 
Scotland would be fully exposed. The 
hon. member defended himself and others | 
with whom he acted, upon the subject of | 
their secession from the committee ap- | The manufacturers were active, and trade 
pointed in a former session to investigate | was in a most flourishing condition. He 
the corrupt condition of the Scots burghs, | then adverted to the “conduct of the 
alleging that they were influenced on this burgh magistrates, and vindicated them 
occasion by a fact which was quite palpa- | froiss a charge which had been most un- 
ble, namely, that several gentlemen came | fairly thrown out against them, of having 
into that committee with pre-conceived | applied the public money: in a very im- 
opinions or impressions, not at all likely | | provident manner. He had lately recived 
to yield to any evidence that might be | a letter from one of those respectable in- 


‘ adduced. Against such prepossessions | dividuals, informing him that the hon. 
a he and his friends thought it vain to con- | member for Montrose had himself declar- 
if tend; and therefore they seceded from | ed to them, that he never meant to insi- 
J the committee, notwithstanding their con- | nuate any thing against their honour. 
'f viction of the means which they possessed | After such a declaration, it was somewhat 
4 to establish all the allegations of the va- | singular that the hon. gentleman should 
: rious petitioners. With regard to the ar- | hazard aspersions, reflecting upon those 


magistrates. In allusion to one part of 
the hon. gentleman’s speech, about the 
number of independent votes, he would 
be glad to know what chance the hon. 
gentleman conceived he had of being re- 


ticles of the Union, to which the noble | 
member for Rochester had alluded, he | 
Was prepared to maintain, that those arti- 
a. cles offered no obstacle whatever to the 
adoption of any measure for ameliorating 
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turned, if one vote, in the borough of | 
Brechin for instance, were doubtful for 
the space of 24 hours only. He believed 
the hon. gentleman would conceive his 
election to be very much a matter of 
uestion. 

Mr. Hume denied that he had charged | 
the magistrates of Aberdeen with corrup- | 
tion, or attempted to cast the slightest | 
imputation upon their character. All he 
had said with respect to these gentlemen 
was founded upon a letter written by one | 
of them to his noble friend, in which let- | 
ter the writer went the length of stating, | 
that under the present corrupt adminis- 
tration of the burgh alluded to, it was im- , 
possible for any man concerned in that | 
administration to act any other than a_| 
knavish part. 

Sir R. Fergusson conceived, that the | 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Forbes) had un- | 
justly characterized the speech of his hon. 
friend who had never said that the burgh | 
of Aberdeen was bankrupt, but had con- 
tended, that it was so far bankrupt as to | 
have given up its property to trustees. 
The noble lord (Binning) had said, in an- } 
swer to the speech of the noble mover, 
‘“* Wait, gentlemen, forGod’s sake, for the 
bill of the Lord Advocate ; see what that 
will do.” Now, he, for one, could not 
wait, and he would tell the House why. 
That learned lord seemed to propose to 
take no notice of the greatest evil com- 
plained of; namely, self-clection. Unless 
they did away with that, the House would 
do nothing. ‘The noble lord was so hor- 
rified at the mere sound of * reform,” 
that he exclaimed, * Good God ! how can 
people talk of reform in these days, and 
thereby endanger the constitution ?---Two 
noble lords opposite had lately expressed 
their great admiration of old parchments 
and charters; if they were so fond of 
these documents, he wished they would 
look a little to the old declarations made 
by former members of parliament, who 
had protested that they felt it to be their 
bounden duty to listen to the complaints 
of the people. If, instead of searching 
into old parchments and charters, those 
noble lords would attentively examine the 
Journals of the House, he thought they 
would employ their time much better. 

Mr. Maberly conceived that a fair 
statement had not been made to the 
House of the affairs of the burgh of Aber- 
deen. He had reason to know that the | 
burgh was once nearly approaching a | 
state of bankruptey; but by good ma- | 
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nagement its affairs had been re-establish- 
ed. He certainly considered that, of the 
burgesses of the Scotch burghs, ninety- 
nine out of every hundred were in favour 
of reform. 

Lord A. Hamilton, in reply, contended, 
that by receiving the report the House had, 
in effect admitted the allegations of the pe- 
titioners to be true; and he was naturally 
induced to suppose they would either de- 
vise some remedy for the alleged evils, or 
grant a committee to inquire into the best 
means to be adopted for their removal: 
but they had done neither the one thing 
nor the other. What he now asked was, 
not that they should pledge themselves to 
any specific measure of relief; but that, 
having admitted the truth of the facts 


_ stated by the petitioners, they would grant 


them a committee for the purpose of con- 
sidering their case. The opponents of 
the motion had mixed up with it the ge- 
neral question of parliamentary reform, 
with which it had no connexion. This 
was in itself a proof of the weakness 
of their cause. The learned lord op- 
posite was pleased to say, that there 
were other burghs in which similar 
abuses were stated to exist. If the 
learned lord could show one half the 
grievances in those burghs which he had 
shown to prevail in the royal burghs, he 
would agree with him in any measure 
which might be productive of their correc- 
tion. The learned lord had also stated, 
that the gaols of the burgh of Hamilton 
were in a most inefficient state. He believ- 
ed it was so, as well as most of the gaols 
in Scotland ; and having sat on the com- 
mittee which inquired into those matters, 
he could state that it was found to be 
owing to the scandalous misuse of the 
funds. The learned lord had said there 
was no corruption in those burghs, Now, 
he had made no charge of peculation ; 
but he would say, that the magistrates of 
Aberdeen had sanctioned the representa- 
tion of their debt at 6000/. although it was 
proved to be 130,000/. Was that, or was 
it not corruption? The noble lord 
then entered into a defence of his con- 
duct in the committee and concluded by 
appealing to the sense of the House, 
whether, after the lapse of three ses- 
sions, they could adopt the recom- 
mendation of the reports of three se- 
veral committees, or content themselves 
with adopting the bill of the learned lord, 
which merely gave the burgesses of those 
royal burghs the power of entailing on 
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themselves a law suit with their magis- | should be glad to know whether it could 


trates? 


The House divided: 


81. 


List of the Minority. 


Abercromby, hon. J. 


Barrett, S. B. M. 
Bury, lord 
Brougham, Henry 
Chaloner, R. 
Chamberlayne, W. 
Claughton, T. 
Crespigny, sir W. 
Creevey, Thos. 
Davies, colonel 
Denison, W. J. 
Denman, T. 
Dundas, T. H. 
Ellice, Ed. 
Ebrington, vise. 
Fergusson, sir R. 
Fitzgerald, lord W. 
Guise, sir W. 
Heathcote, J. G. 


Jangston, J. 
Lockhart, W. E. 
Maberly, J. 
Maberly, jun. 
Maxwell, J. 
Monck, J. B. 
Newman, R. 
Normanby, lord 
O'Callaghan, col. 
Price, Robert 
Rice, S. 

Robarts, Geo. 
Robinson, sir G. 
Scarlett, J. 
Smith, W. 
Webb, colonel 
Williams, W. 
Wilson, sir Robert 
Wood, alderman 


Heron, sir Robt. Wyvill, M. 
Honywood, W. P. 
Hutchinson, hon. I. TELLERS. 


Hume, Joseph 
James, W. 
Johnson, col. 
Lambton, J. G. 


Hamilton, lord A. 
Kennedy, T. F. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, Feb. 21. 


AGRICULTURAL Disrress.] — Earl 
Stanhope said, he held in his hand a pe- 
tition from 1,100 owners and occupiers of 
land in Kent, complaining of Agricultural 
distress. The petitioners considered the 
distress the more to be regretted, as it 
appeared to them that it did not result 
from temporary causes; and they com- 
plained that nothing had been done by 
parliament for their relief. They were 


Ayes 46. Noes | ported. 


be said that foreign cattle had been im- 
[The earl of Liverpool said 
across the table, * No; they cannot by 
law.” ] This, then, was one reason more 
for doubting the effect attributed to im- 
| portation. The noble earl opposite re- 
' garded a great increase of production in 
| one year, as the main cause of the distress ; 
| but this was surely the first time in the 
| history of this country, that anybody had 
thought of making abundance a subject 
of regret. The real cause was one much 
more natural, but one which ministers 
found it far more difficult to remove ; 
namely, excessive taxation. It would be- 
come those who asserted that taxation 
was not the cause, to explain how it 
happened that the country was now dis- 
tressed by prices of agricultural produce, 
which were not lower than the prices ot 
1792. What was the real cause of the 
different state of the country then and 
now, it required no tedious research to 
discover. The same objects of expendi- 
ture which then required only 15 or 16 
millions of taxation, now required 56 
millions. One of those great luminaries 
of political economy, who were considered 
as oracles, had lately asked in another 
place, how it was possible that taxation 
could cause low prices? Now it was 
possible that the wonder of this economist 
would cease, if he reflected, that the 
farmer was often obliged to sell at an un- 
favourable moment, to pay the heavy 
burthens imposed upon him. In this way 


| 
| 
| 


it would appear, that taxation had some 
effect in producing low prices, as well as 
rendering it more difficult for the farmer 
to carry on his cultivation. The only cure 
for the distress was a reduction of the 
public expenditure including the interest 


of the debt in proportion to the rate in 


convinced that their distress did not pro- | which the value of the currency had been 


ceed from over production. They regarded 


ever taxation as the real cause; and were | 


further of opinion, that the pressure of 
that taxation was greatly aggravated by 


the alteration which had been madc in the , 


value of the currency. ‘The distress had 
been attributed to foreign importations ; 
but it was to him utterly incredible, that 
the reduction of price produced by any 
importation could be felt through a series 
of years. He could form some idea of 
this being the cause where the depression 
was confined to corn only ; but it was well 
known that cattle and all other articles of 
agricultural produce were affected, He 


| 


| 


increased. ‘The depreciation during the 
war, when loans were made was gencrally 
estimated at not less than 30 per cent. 
Some persons made it 50 per cent; but 
to whatever extent it went to diminish 
the interest of the national debt, in the 
same proportion would be no breach ot 
public faith; and some measure of that 
kind was indispensable. But it was not 
the public debt alone which ought to 
be taken into consideration ; for all con- 
tracts had been affected by the alteration 
of the currency. This was a matter 
which required redress; for what could 
be more unjust than to call upon a person 


| | | 
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to pay in one currency a debt which he | 
must 


had contracted in another? He 
contend, in common with the petitioners, 
that at no distant date it would be found 
impracticable to collect the taxes. The 
ultimum supplicium would then be inflicted 
on the cultivators of the soil: for their 
corn and cattle would be taken from them 


in discharge of the heavy burthens under | 
In addition to the | 
great remedy of reduction, he thought it | 
would be advisable to take into considera- | 
tion the effect of certain municipal regula- | 
tions respecting the sale of corn which | 
were in use on the continent, and were 


which they labour. 


alluded to in the petition. The resump- 


tion of cash payments, without proper | 
precautionary measures, was fraught with | 
If the exe- | 


great danger to the country. 
cution of that measure was forced on 
without any means being adopted to 
guard against its natural consequences, 
he could contemplate nothing short of a 
national bankruptcy. He conjured their 
lordships to wok at the state of Ireland. 
In justice to themselves, in justice to 
the people for whom they legislated, he 
called upon them to avert the ruin that 
threatened them. They stood now on 
the brink of a precipice, and could not 
advance without destruction, nor draw 
back without difficulty——The noble earl 
handed the petition to the clerk for the 
purpose of its being read; but on exami- 
nation, it was discovered that there were 
no signatures on the first sheet. It was 


consequently rejected on account of this | 


informality. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, Feb. 21. 
Mr. 


AGRICULTURAL DIsTREss.] 
Denison said, he held in his handa Petition 
from the freeholders of the county of 
Surrey, complaining of the impoverished 


state of the Agricultural interest. The 
petition was proposed at one of the most 
respectable meetings ever held in that 
county, and was carried almost unaui- 
mously. The petitioners, in respectful 
language, stated the deep distress, amount- 
ing almost to pauperism, in which the 
county, and more particularly the agri- 
cultural interest was involved. They 
attributed that distress to the wasteful 
expenditure of the public money, which 
they conccived to arise, in a great degree, 
from the want of a proper representation 
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of the people in that House. The peti- 
tioners farther prayed for a repeal of the 
taxes on malt, salt, soap, candles, and 
tallow; and declared that they would 
never cease, by every legal means in their 
power, to strive to obtain a constitutional 
reform in the House of Commons. 

Mr. Ramsden said, he had little doubt 
as to the degree of distress which per- 
vaded the country. What the farmers 
would say, when they heard of the relief 
which the noble marquis offered to the 
country on Friday last, he knew not. He 
was convinced that the plan would afford 
no relief; and thought that the shilling 
per bushel on malt, had better have been 
kept in the hands of ministers than sent 
out to insult the country. He wished the 
gentlemen opposite to keep their places ; 
but he thought it was their duty to mani- 
fest some sympathy towards a suffering 
country: and he must say, that he could 
not support any set of ministers, unless 
they greatly lessened the expenditure, 
and agreed to such a reform in the House 
of Commons, as would ensure amongst its 
members a sympathy with the distresses 
of the country at large. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


RESOLUTION ON THE PLAN PROPOSED 
FOR THE RELIEF oF THE CouNnTRY. ] 
Lord Althorp said, he felt it necessary to 
explain why he considered it desirable 
that some question should be brought 
before the House upon the subject of 
the noble marquis’s plan. When the 
noble lord first brought forward his pro- 
position, it was extremely difficult to 
know whether the House could, on any 
particular day, come to a direct vote of 
approbation or disapprobation upon that 
plan. He, therefore, conceiving it essential 
to give a distinct opinion upon that pro- 
position, took the first opportunity of 
giving the notice in pursuance of which 
he now addressed the House. He was 
aware that, if it were merely argued 
whether the plan proposed was satisfacvory 
or not, his observations would be brought 
within a very narrow compass. But he 
felt himself, in fairness, called upon to state 
his own views of the policy which ought 
to be adopted in the present distressed 
state of the country. In giving those 
views, he found himself unequal to the 
details which belonged to the subject, 
but he would compress his observations 
within as short a limit as he could. The 
first consideration which presented itself 
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was, that the noble marquis appeared to 
entertain a different view of the effect of 
taxation from what had hitherto prevailed. 
Before this session, he should not have 
thought it necessary to argue that taxa- 
tion contributed to produce distress. In 
1792, the prices of agricultural produce 
had been the same as they were now. 
Yet in 1792, there had been no distress. 
There was, therefore, no mode of account- 
ing for the distress which was now felt, 
but by ascribing it to excessive taxation. 
The value of money, real and nominal, 
was the same. The only difference 
between the two periods was the enormous 
load of taxation which now pressed down 
the industry of the country. The noble 
lord had said, that one-seventh was the 
proportion of the taxes to the landlord’s 
rent which a farmer paid. He had taken 
it at one-fifth. But what data the noble 
lord had rested his calculation upon, he 
was quite at a loss to understand. When 
it was considered that it was not the direct 
taxes alone which were to be taken into 
account, but also the indirect taxes; and 
when it was considered that it was almost 
impossible to ascertain fully the amount 
of the indirect taxes, it could not be con- 
ceived, that the noble lord’s calculation 
was correct. It was not merely the effect 
of direct taxation which pressed upon 
agriculture with peculiar severity. The 
price of labour was raised by the taxes on 
the necessaries of life. In manufactures 
manual labour and skill were combined ; 
and by means of both, manufacturers ob- 
tained not only the necessaries, but many 
of the luxuries of life. If they were taxed 
too heavily, they could reduce the articles 
of luxury which they consumed. But 
whatever increase of burthen was im- 

osed on the labourer, must be made up 
in the price of labour. Now, whatever 
increase was made in the price of labour 
affected all the articles of agricultural 
produce whether taxed or not. They were 
rendered more expensive to the grower, 
by means of this indirect operation of 
taxes upon the price of labour. In this 
sort of statement it was very difficult for 
him to make himself clearly understood. 
it required much greater practice and 
knowledge of political economy than he 
possessed, to make such _ statements 
sufficiently clear and intelligible. He 
would, however affirm, that taxation 
was the real cause of the distressed 
state of agriculture. But if it was one 
of the main causes, the proper and wise 
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course was, to diminish the price of labour 
by reducing taxes, and not to raise the 
price of produce. To attempt to raise 
the price of produce would be utterly 
unavailing. ‘The only wise course was to 
relieve labour by such a reduction in the 
establishments and general expenditure 
of the country as would enable parliament 
to reduce the taxes to an effectual extent. 
The noble lord had stated, that there was 
a surplus of 5,000,000. His own (lord 
A’s) view certainly was, to take off taxa- 
tion to that amount. It was very im- 
portant, at the same time, that they should 
not leave the amount so short as that there 
would be only a sufficient sum for th, 

supplies of the year. But he would show 
the House, if they took trom them the 
5,000,000/., how ministers would be able 
to find means of preventing such a failure 
in the revenue. For this purpose he 
would compare the expenditure for the 
present year, as given by the noble lord, 
with that of 1792. Ithad been said, that 
it was not fair to take the year 1792 for 
the standard, as Mr. Pitt had been then 
reducing to an extreme degree. He knew 
not what the views of Mr. Pitt might have 
been; but he was sure that reduction 
ought now to be carried as far, if not 
farther. He was aware that it was im- 
possible to reduce quite to the amount of 
1792. In making the comparison, he there- 
fore felt himself called upon to make an 
allowance for the difference in the rate of 
expensesin ourestablishments. This difler- 
ence was chiefly in our military establisli- 
ments. In 1792, the charge for the army was 
2,310,339/. The increase of pay, calcu- 
lated for the same number of men as in 
1792, was 744,329/. The amount oi 
halt-pay was 2,360,568/. The total, then, 
of the expenses for the army, by the 
standard of 1792, after making allowances 
for the increase of pay, and for the 
amount of half-pay, was 5,415,236/. At 
present the army cost 7,748,346/. Here, 
then, was an increase of 2,333,110/. Iie 
would not enter into details to show how 
this sum might be reduced. When the 
army estimates should be before tlie 
House would be the time for going into 
details. Some reduction would undoubt- 
edly be made in this sum, if ministers 
should be deprived of the surplus which 
they now had. They would find means 
of reducing so enormous an army, as they 
now pretended to be necessary. ‘The 
colonies were said to require a large mi- 
litary establishment; and it had been 
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always urged, that the increase of our | 
considerable amount. In suchan enormous 
_ increase since 1792, it was impossible that 
there could be any danger of the failure 
He believed | 


colonies required an increase of our forces. 
The colonies might be considered as con- 
tributing either to our commercial wealth, 
or to our military strength. 
it was admitted that they did not add to 
our commercial wealth, and that it was 
only in a military view that they increased 
our power. commerce had been 
kept as high without our colonial relations 
as it could be now. But if the colonies 
increased our strength, then there ought 
to be a reduction of the forces which 
might otherwise be necessary, and not an 
increase. 

In 1792, the navy was 1,985,453. The 
half-pay at present was 1,045,822/. Total, 
3,031,3054. The navy, as now estimated 
was 5,500,000/. ‘The increase’ was 
2,468,695/. Here, again, he called 


upon the House to examine and re-— 


duce; and he repeated, that if ministers 
should be compelled to reduce the taxes, 
they would, as on former occasions, find 
means of creating the same surplus by 
reducing the expenses. In the number 
of dock-yards there was great room for 
reduction. 


yards were unnecessary. 
ness was so much money thrown away. 


It was in a most inconvenient situation. | 
If the enemy’s fleet should have the com- | 


mand of that part of the sea, Sheerness 
would be exposed to attack. It might 
have been formerly necessary, on account 
of the difficulty of communication between 
the sea and Chatham, but now that diffi- 
culty was removed by means of steam- 
vessels. 

In 1792, the ordnance was 414,800/. 


The half-pay of the present year was | 


$55,9301. Total, 800,730/. The ordnance 
now was 1,200,000/. Increase, $99,270/. 
Thus, then, as compared with 1792, the 
increase was, in the Army 2,333,110/. 
Navy, 2,468,695/. Ordnance, 399,2701. 
Total increase 5,201,075/. In the civil 
list a great reduction might also be made. 
He had attempted to detail the differences 
under this head as compared with 1792, 
but to him, who was unaccustomed to 
these calculations, the state of the ac- 
counts was quite inexplicable. He would, 
therefore, state the sums total for the two 
periods. In 1792 it was 2,172,242/. This 
year it was 2,741,076/. Increase 568,834/. 
The whole increase, then, beyond 1792, 
was 5,769,909/. If ministers chose, there- 
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The dock-yards at Chatham, | 
Portsmouth, and Plymouth, were sufti- | 
cient for all the service. The other dock- | 
That at Sheer- | 
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fore, they could make a reduction to a 


of public credit. If there were any pros- 
pect of such a danger, it could be at once 
averted by this reduction. ‘The question, 
then, was, which was more advantageous 
to the country, to employ the 5,000,000/. 


"as ministers proposed, or to employ them 


for the reduction of taxes? The noble 
marquis proposed to employ this sum at 
simple interest for the reduction of the 
debt. To talk of reducing the debt by 


such a sum was out of the question. It 


could only, therefore, be applied to the 
raising of the funds. He was bound to 
believe, by the results laid before him 
that it might have that effect. But when 
he considered how little effect was pro- 
duced by enormous sums so applied, he 
could not conceive that so small a sum 
would have any beneficial effect. Last 
year 260,000,0007. were employed in the 
transfer of stock. ‘That was, 1,200,0002. 
aday, or 4,800,000/. a week, were em- 
ployed in the transfer of stock to produce 
the eflect which was then produced in 
raising the funds. Now, he could not 


conceive that an addition of one-fiftieth 
could have any effect in raising the funds. 


But the sinking fund had been nothing at 
all, when the funds had risen from 58 to 
their present price: 5,000,000/. could not, 
therefore, make a great difference. But 
admitting that it might have the effect 
supposed, that the 5 per cents could be 


_reduced to 4 by its operation, then the 
_ plan was to reduce 1,500,000/. this year ; 
, next year, 1,000,000/.more; and 500,000/, 


yearly, afterwards. By this means 


5,000,000/. would be reduced in seven 


years. The question then was, whether 
that reduction ought not to be made at 
once, rather than after so long a period. 
The country was threatened with ruin: 
every man engaged in agriculture felt the 
sure approach of bankruptcy. When this 
was the situation of the country, he could 
not conceive any greater perversion of 
sound policy than to resist the means of 
affording immediate and effectual relief. 
The five millions were said to be so sacred 
a sum that it could not be touched: but 
the negotiation was not concluded with 
the holders of 5 per cents; yet it ap- 
peared, that the malt tax was to be 
immediately reduced. If, therefore, the 
negotiation should fail, the amount o: 
the reduction must he taken out of this 
30 
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sacred sum. But, as he understood the 
question now before the House, it was— 
whether they would take the benefit of 
relief immediately, or defer that advan- 
tage to a period more remote ?—whether 
they could not find a better mode of 
using the 5,000,000/. now at their disposal, 
than by employing it so artificially upon 
the public funds. Let the funds be left 
to themselves, and they would naturally 
rise, as the prosperity and wealth of the 
country increased—rise by the opera- 
tion of their own tendency, without the 
assistance of artificial means. It could 
not be doubted that the 5,000,000/. 
of surplus returned at once into the 
pockets of the people, and there employed 
as productive capital, would cause a much 
greater addition to the means of the coun- 
try, than could be expected from its em- 
ployment in the re-purchasing of debt. 
Having now stated his view of the sub- 
ject to the House, he should conclude 
by submitting a simple proposition, calling 
for the approval or disapproval by parlia- 
ment of the plan suggested by the noble 
lord opposite. His own opinion would cer- 
tainly be, that the full sum of 5,000,000/. 
should be applied to the reduction of 
taxes; but before he offered any plan of 
his own, he wished to know if that pro- 
posed by ministers was satisfactory; for 
if it was so, it would be in vain for him to 
go further. Now, he felt that the 
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| House, that the Reduction in the amount 
of ‘Taxation proposed by his majesty’s 
ministers is not sufficient to satisty the 
just expectations of the people.” 

Mr. Robinson said, that whatever he 
might think of the course suggested by 
the noble lord, he was bound to do justice 
to the motive which actuated him, and to 
the manner in which he had brought his 
proposition before the House; and no- 
thing could be more inconsistent with the 
duty of ministers, than to blink the fair 
question by a technical objection. If 
such a course would be contrary to the 
duty and to the dignity of his majesty’s 
ministers, so was it contrary to their 
intention. Ministers thought that the 
House ought to have the question directly 
before it: all they asked for was the 
decision of the House, and they thanked 
the noble lord for giving them an oppor- 
tunity to obtain it. Now, in looking at 
the plan which the noble lord had sug- 
gested to the House, and in contrasting 
it with that proposed by ministers, it was 
material that the House should sedulously 
keep in mind the circumstances under 
which it discussed the question in point. 
Because the question before the House 
was, not whether there should be a reduc- 
tion, or no reduction, of taxes—not whie- 
ther the House should now immediately 
proceed to commence a reduction of thie 
taxes; but whether it would be wiser to 


motion which he was about to submit | carry the extent of that reduction to the 
would be open to defeat, from technical | fall amount of the surplus of income 
objections. It might be urged, if strict- | over expenditure, or to endeavour to 


ness were insisted upon, that there was as 
yet no proposition before the House. He 
did not think, however, that the gentle- 
men on the other side would take ad- 
vantage of this irregularity; and if they 
did, he should be almost as well pleased 
to lose his motion upon such a ground, 
as he could be with the most perfect suc- 
cess upon its merits. Having premised 
these observations, he would hand to the 
Speaker such a motion as should enable 
the country gentlemen to declare un- 
equivocally, whether they did or did not 
approve of the system proposed by the 
noble lord. It was for them to consider 
how far the depression of agriculture 
would be aided by an immediate reduction 
of one shilling a bushel upon malt; and 
whether the prospect of a reduction in 
taxes to the extent of 500,000/. a-year 
was sufficient to disburthen the heavily 
suffering country. The noble lord then 
moved, “ That it is the opinion of this 


/combine the maintenance and _ integrity 
‘of that surplus with a gradual progres- 
‘sive reduction of taxes? Now tliis 
|was the first time for nearly forty 
| years, that the House had been in a 
condition to discuss what it would be best 
to do with an actual, undisputed surplus 
of revenue; and the country ought to 
look, even upon the noble lord’s view of 
the case, at the circumstances by which 
that surplus had been produced. The 
circumstances to which that surplus was 
attributable were, the reduction of expen- 
diture and the improvement of revenue. 
He did not think it necessary at present 
to follow the noble lord through the par- 
ticular details to which he had referred, 
but he would say this, that even if the 
noble lord and those about him could 
satisfy parliament that the reduction 
effected by ministers was insufticient—that 
there were farther objects to which that 
reduction might apply—and that its 1 
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creased application would produce an 
increased amount of surplus; even that 
proof, in his opinion, would only form an 
additional reason for supporting the sink- 
ing fund. He was ready to admit, that, 
in proportion as expenditure was to be re- 
duced, taxation could be abated ; but the 
noble lord’s plan went to invert that 
course: it said—‘ devote your actual 
surplus to reduction, and let the sinking 
fund take its chance upon any savings 
you can make.”? He (Mr. R.) said, on the 
contrary, ‘‘ maintain the integrity of the 
sinking fund, and uphold, at all events, 
public credit ; if you can reduce expendi- 
ture farther, do reduce it; and when you 


have effected your reduction, apply its | 
’ | these grounds it was, that he claimed from 


proceeds in the diminution of the taxes.’ 
This was not a question as to whether the 
existing reduction was sufficient or not, 


but as to what should be done with the | 


reduction, sufficient or insufficient. He 


would leave the detail of existing reduc- | 


tions to be discussed by the House at 
some fitter opportunity; but he felt bound 
to declare, on the part of his majesty’s 
ministers, that they had proposed the 
resolution passed at the close of the last 
session, with the most determined inten- 
tion of acting, not only up to its letter, 
but up to its spirit: at the same time it 
would be remembered, that ministers had 
something more to do than merely to look 
at forms of reduction, and extents to 
which such reduction might be carried ; 
it was their duty to consider not only 
what measure of reduction was desirable 
for present relief, but what measures might 
be adopted with safety to the future pros- 
pects of the country. He knew that the 
argument on which he was relying laid 
him open to imputations which had been 
cast upon government ; but he was sure 
that no man who looked fairly and 
honestly at the situation of the country, 
would deny that, in the reduction of its 
establishments, on which its safety de- 
pended, it was the duty of ministers to see 
that those establishments remained suffi- 
cient for their purpose. If it was found, 
therefore, that government had notadopted 
every reduction which the noble lord 
Opposite would recommend, and that, in 
the reduction of the military force, care 
had been taken not to leave our extended 


possessions without reasonable and mode- 


rate protection, the house would have the 
candour to believe, that the numerical 


amount of that force had been reduced as 
far as, in the view of ministers, prudence 
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would permit. Again, if ministers had 

not at once consented to give up the im- 

provements realized in the naval arsenals 
_of England, they might claim some credit 

from the house tor having looked with a 
| just anxiety to the maintenance of her 

naval supremacy. Their suffering that 
| supremacy, for a smail saving, to decay, 
might have been called just and reason- 
able economy by some, and unwise and 
sordid parsimony by others ; but it would 
certainly have placed the country in such 
a situation as the noble lord himself would 
have been inclined to regret, and as would 
have deservedly exposed the king’s minis- 
ters to the indignation of the present age 
and the contempt of posterity. Upon 


the House a hearing of the reasons which 
ministers would bring forward to justify 
what they had done. And now he came 
to the second working cause of the exist- 
ing excess of revenue. The noble lord 
opposite said that the country was ruined. 
_ He was as ready as any man to admit the 
| distress which existed, and was bound, in 

common with every man of feeling, to 

deplore the present state of the agricul- 

tural interest ; still, he could not consider 

the country as in a state of ruin. He looked 

at the question, not with reference to any 

one particular interest, but with reference 

to the general condition of the country; 

and no person who looked at it in that 

general way could assent to the sweeping 
| proposition ofthe noblelord. Why, the very 
| admitted excess of revenue was a plain 
| proof of the contrary. Whenever ministers 
' had stated an excess of revenue to the 
| House, it had been the custom to ascribe 
| it to some transitory cause—the operation 
| of some particular change, or the effect of 
, some sudden speculation; but it was im- 
| possible now to say that the increase of 
| revenue was unsubstantial. The excess 
/ of our revenue extended through all its 
| branches ; there was scarcely one to which 
it did not apply. It existed not only as 
| to those items connected with the higher 
comforts of the people, but to every point 
| connected with our foreign trade. Could 

that increase of revenue have arisen unless 
| there had been an increased consumption 
_in the country? Could there be increase 
| of consumption without increase of means? 
And could that fact be in any way ac- 
counted for, unless by admitting an in- 
creased case in the general circumstances 
of the country ?—He reverted, then, to 
that which he had said in the outsct of his 


| 
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address. The country stood in this pecu- 
liar situation, having an admitted surplus 
of revenue over expenditure; and the 
House was contending, not whether taxes 
should or should not be reduced, but as to 
the mode and degree in which that reduc- 
tion should be eflected. It was impossi- 
ble that government, in looking at that 
question, should net, at the first blush, 
have directed their attention to the form 
and substance of that plan now brought 
forward by the noble lord opposite. So 
obvious a reduction as a cutting off, of 
5,000,000/. could nct have failed to be a 
very palatable act; and if ministers had 
been disposed to consult popularity, or 
take means to establish themselves almost 
perpetually in power, there was no course 
more likely to obtain that end than to 
come at once to the House with the noble 
lord’s proposition. But ministers felt it 
their duty to ascertain, as far as they 
could, what course of policy might, in the 
abstract, be most fit ; and how they could 
best apply that abstract principle in prac- 
tice. They felt the advantage which 
would result from the taking off 5,000,000/. 
of taxation: but it was their duty to look 
at the consequences as well as the im- 
mediate advantage, and to see whether 
the certain prospective evil did not over- 
balance the present relief. Now he 
thought that the future evils of the noble 
lord’s measure did overbalance its imme- 
diate advantage. He thought that the 
systematic and avowed destruction of the 
sinking fund would be the most unwise— 
he might say the most fatal—measure of 
finance that had ever been attempted to 
be acted upon in this country. All the 
greatest men who had treated upon the 
subject had never differed as to the abstract 
value of the plan of the sinking fund. 
He granted, that during the last forty 
years, while we had reduced our debt 
with one hand, we had increased it with 
the other. That fact he completely un- 
derstood and appreciated; but he could 
not understand upon what could be rested 
the indifference with which the noble lord 
Opposite treated the abstract good of an 
actual surplus of 5,000,000/. annually. 
The noble lord seemed to consider the 
sinking fund as operative only to raise the 
price of stocks. He asked what could be 
the effect of buying 30,000,000/. in the 
course of six years? Numerically speak- 
ing, a purchase of 30,000,000/. was little ; 
but the application of such a sum to the 
reduction of the national debt, had an 
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effect beyond the mere reduction of that 
debt, in the security which it gave to the 
numerous persons whose intercsts were 
involved in that immense mass of property ; 
and even that ulterior effect would not be 
deemed a matter of slight importance by 
the House. The noble lord admitted, 
too, that he was not sustained in his views 
upon that particular point; he candidly 
stated that practical men who had interes: 
in the public funds looked at the matter 
in a different light; and he (Mr. R.) put 
it to the House whetier their proceeding, 
with the very first surplus they could 
command, to avow their abandonment o! 
the sinking fund, would not have the eflect 
of diminishing public credit. He declared, 
for his own part, that he could imagine 
no device more calculated to scatter dis- 
may and terror through the great body of 
fundholders. ‘There were other circum- 
stances which induced him to look at the 
scheme with a very jealous eye: he thought 
that it was the forerunner, and only the 
forerunner, of a far more desperate attack 
upon the funds. [Cries of « No, no.’’] 
He thought that it was so, and he would 
tell the House why. The House had 
been told upon a former evening, in rather 
mysterious, but in very significant terms, 
that they must reduce the sinking fund 
now, because they could no longer afford 
to maintain it: an hon. and learned mem- 
ber had said with much energy, “ I will 
not answer for it that even reduction will 
give the necessary relief;” and if it did 
not, then was to come the s@va necessitas, 
the ultimum supplicium, which the hon. 
gentleman would be the last man to re- 
commend, but which, he feared, must of 
necessity ensue. The tendency of the 
destruction of the sinking fund would be 
to unhinge public credit; and the embar- 
rassment which would result from that im- 
politic proceeding would aggravate the pre- 
sent difficulties of the country, rendering 
less effective that actual relief which the 
hon. gentleman onthe other side proposed 
from the reduction of taxation. And he 
did repeat that the destruction of the 
sinking fund would be, in his opinion, but 
the forerunner of a more desperate and 
fatal attack upon that species of property. 
He knew that there were a great many 
persons in the country who looked at tlic 
national debt with a very jealous and sus- 
picious eye. He could not support the 


debt as a positive good, but his opinion 
of its justice was of a very different nature. 
People were in many cases prejudiced 
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against the fundholder; they figured him | House. His only wish was, to have the 
to themselves as some great proprietor, | point decided ; and he did, if he might so 
swollen, overgrown, and revelling in luxu- | express himself without presumption, 
rious profligacy, or hoarding his exactions | confidently throw government upon the 
with unfeeling avarice. He did believe | House, and upon the people. He ap- 
that those erroneous views were pretty | pealed to the [louse with perfect reli- 
generally entertained by the people of ‘ance, because he did not think that minis- 
England; but it was the duty of the |ters had done any thing to forfeit that 
House to judge without prejudice; and | confidence which parliament had, for so 
to consider for themselves of what class of | long a series of years, been accustomed te 
persons the stockholders of the present repose in them. [A laugh.] Gentlemen 
day were chiefly composed. How many | might laugh, but unless ministers could 
thousands of them, by how far the greater | appeal to the favourable opinion of th¢ 


part of them, were individuals whose all 
was entered in the funds? He said * their | 
all”—the savings of their honesty, of | 
their laborious industry. He could not | 
contemplate any measure, even far less | 
dangerous to them than that which the 
hon. and learned member had hinted at, 
without deep and serious sorrow. He 
had not that “robur et as triplex circa 
pectus”? which would enable bim to look 
upon their sufferings with equanimity. 
And here let him request the attention of | 
the House for one moment. He would 
simply contrast the plan of the noble lord 
opposite with the plan which had been 
submitted to parliament by ministers. 
The plan of the noble lord proceeded 


upon a supposition, that the reduction of 
taxation tothe fullamount ofthe 5,000,000/. 
would not afiect public credit, and so, at 


least, be unaccompanied with evil. He 
(Mr. R.) believed sincerely that it would 
produce every one of the evils to which 
he had but now been alluding; but he 
would say this of the plan proposed by his 
majesty’s ministers, that it contained two 
acting principles of unqualified good :—the 
sinking fund was certainly a good as to its 
abstract principle; and a second good 
would result from the reduction of taxes 
consequent upon the system. While the 


proposal of the noble lord opposite was 
not free from heavy doubts as to any good 
that it could effect, the proposition of 
government had a double operation, and 
the advantages to arise from it were clear, 
distinct, and unqualified; and he, there- 
fore, did hope that the House would reject 
the noble lord’s suggestion, and adopt the 
course recommended by ministers, feeling 
that ministers had been guided in that 
recommendation only by a desire to take 
advantage of the present state of the reve- 
nue, forthe purpose of serving the best 
interests of the state. Once more he 
thanked the noble lord opposite, for hav- 
ing put the question broadly before the 
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House, he did not know in what way they 
could urge any claim to attention. But he 
would not be satisfied with an appeal to the 
House, he would go farther, and appeal to 
the people, because he knew them to be 
the most just and generous people in the 
world. He knew that when they were 
suffering the pressure of distress, they 
would look, and naturally, to parlia- 
ment for relief; and that sometimes 
when relief could not be given, they were 
equally active in attributing to parliament 


‘the distress under which they laboured. 
He knew that the people of England 


would do this, and he did not blame them 
for it; but although the people might 
occasionally be angry, it was not in their 
character to be permanently unjust:— 
‘‘ They carried anger as the flint bears 
fire, which, much enforced, might show a 
hasty spark, but straight was cold again.” 
Feeling, therefore, that the principles 
upon which ministers had acted had never 
been selfish or personal, but the result of 
anxiety for the permanent welfare of the 
country, he doubted not that the people 
would, as parliament had done already, 
do justice to the motives by which the 
government had been guided; and he 
should sit down by submitting two reso- 
lutions to the House, in the way of 
amendment to the resolution of the noble 
“© 1. That it appears to this 
House, that the net excess of revenue 
above the expenditure of United Kingdom 
may be estimated, for the year ending the 
5th of January 1823, at 5,260,000/., ex- 
ceeding by 260,000/. the amount of the 
clear surplus which this House, by its 
resolution of the Sth of June 1819, 
deemed it expedient to provide for the 
progressive reduction of the national debt, 
and the adequate support of public credit. 
2. That this House sees with satisfaction 
that by the operation of this surplus, 
connected with a reduction of the interest 
on the 5 per cent. stock, a diminution 
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of taxes may be immediately effected, 
thereby affording to the people within the 
current year, the first advantages of that 
relief from a part of their present burthens, 
which was held out to the country in the 
resolution aforesaid, as one of the bene- 
ficial effects to be derived from the appli- 
cation of a surplus of five millions, to the 
reduction of the national debt.” 

Lord John Russell said, he gave credit 
to the right hon. member for the way in 
which he had met the proposition of his 
noble friend, and was pleased that the 
right hon. gentleman had moved his vwn 
resolutions instead of merely proposing to 
negative the motion of the noble lord. 
He could not help thinking, however, 
that many parts of the right hon. member's 
speech might have been spared without 
prejudice to the cause which he attempted 
to sustain. Amazing stress was laid 
upon the fact, that the House was now, 
for the first time these forty years, dis- 
cussing the disposal of a real surplus re- 
venue. What! after hearing for ever of 
the wonderful effects of Mr. Pitt’s sinking 
fund, were they to rejoice because they 
now found, for the first time, that they had 
any sinking fund whatever? Why, par- 
liament had voted the existence of a sur- 


plus in 1819. It was now, he believed, 
generally allowed, that Mr. Pitt’s expect- 
ations as to the efficacy of a sinking fund 
were so extravagant as to amount pretty 
nearly to a delusion. During the war, at 
all events, according to Dr. Hamilton, the 


fund was an additional expense of 
30,000,000/. to the country. Although a 
sinking fund, operating by compound 
. Interest, might perhaps do something 
towards diminishing the public debt, it 
would be found impossible for any minis- 
ter to continue such a fund. The people 
would continually be calling for reduction 
of taxes, and they would compel him to 
employ his means upon that immediate 
object. So well, indeed, was that truth 
understood and admitted, that the present 
ministers had never attempted to revive 
the system of compound interest. Even 
now, when they proposed to bring their 
fund to bear, they did not contemplate 
the carrying it to that extent. But if the 
House looked at the history of the sinking 
fund during the course of the last century, 
they would find that, in an interval of 
about fifty-four years of peace and forty- 
six of war, the public debt had increased 
to more than 800,000,000/.; and they 
would judge how far a sinking fund of 
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5,000,000/. at simple interest, was likely 
to operate towards its extinction. Sup- 
pose, however, the object of the fund to 
be less the extinction of the public debt, 
than the production of an effect upon the 
public funds, he thought its probable 
effect even in that way exaggerated, and 
believed that the state of the funds would 
depend rather upon the interest of the 
money in the country, the profits of trade, 
and the general wealth of the community, 
than upon any purchases which the sink- 
ing fund would produce. But the right 
hon. gentleman had quoted the resolution 
of parliament in the year 1819. That re- 
solution had been read, as a solemn 
pledge from the House to maintain invio- 


lable the particular sum therein men- 


tioned; but surely the public creditor 
could not place much reliance upon a 
fund which had been voted in the year 
1819, but which until the year 1822 had 
never come into operation. Certainly, 
upon such a fund very little faith could 
be placed. A cry was attempted to be 
raised against an hon. and Jearned gentle- 
man for what he had said as to the ma- 
nagement of the national debt: Ite (lord 
John) was ready to concur in any mea- 
sure for providing such a surplus as should 
ensure to the public creditor the punctual 
payment of the interest of his debt: he 
was an advocate for the maintenance of 
public faith; but how had the chancellor 
of the exchequer kept faith with that 
portion of the public consigned to his 
care? A letter had appeared some time 
back in the Courier newspaper, from a 
person signing himself «* A Landowner of 
20,000/.a year.” This land-owner stated, 
that having some years back mortgaged 
his estate to the amount of 12,000/. a 
year, his real income was then reduced 
to 8,000/. a year. He now found himself 
compelled, by the altered value of money, 
to reduce 40 per cent upon the rental of 
his property ; and the consequence was, 
that instead of having 8,000/. a year, he 
received absolutely nothing. Now, in 
order to show how the public faith had 
been pledged to that man, and how it had 
been kept, he would refer the House to 
the resolution of May 13, 1811, that a 
pound note and a shilling were equal in 
value to a guinea in gold. Of the fallacy 
of that position the House had since had 
ample experience.—He would now advert 
to a question which seemed to have been 
left wholly out of consideration, in the 
speeches of gentlemen on the other side 
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enormous civil expenditure. To show 


would briefly compare the expenses of the 
was 898,000/. In 1821 it was 1,027,000/. 


In the former year, the pensions amounted 
to 134,000/.; in 1821, they were 434,000/. 


Salaries, in 1792 (charged on the civil | 


list), were 25,000/.; in 1821, they were 
72,000!. Taken altogether, the civil ex- 
penditure, and other permanent charges, 
amounted, in 1792, to 1,111,000/.; in 
1821, they amounted to 2,040,000/. ex- 


cluding 2,000/. for bounties, and making, | 
thus, double the amount of the charge in | 


1792. He admitted, that the charge of 
the civil list of Ireland was not included 
in 1792; but even considering that, the 
increase was out of all proportion, and 
ought to be revised. Besides this enor- 
mous amount of the civil list, there were 
other expenses in which a considerable 
reduction might easily be made. He 
owned that the recent determination of 
the Spanish government not to send am- 
bassadors to foreign courts, struck him as 
an excellent plan of economical reform, 
and one which he should wish to sce fol- 
lowed, in a great degree, in this country. 
He thought that, except, perhaps, at the 
court of France, where it might be neces- 
sary to continue an ambassador, this 
country would do well to reduce the esta- 
blishment; and was satisfied that our 
affairs at other courts would be equally 
well attended to by ministers plenipoten- 
tiary, as by the more expensive appoint- 
ments of ambassadors. Perhaps some of 
the ministers plenipotentiary recently sent 
out, particularly some of the new appoint- 
ments, might have been well dispensed 
with. By such an arrangement, a vast 
saving would be made to the country.— 
He now came, however, to another point 
—he meant a reduction of taxes, which 
was a measure absolutely necessary in our 
present state of suffering and distress. 
The view which he took of that distress— 
and the means by which it could be re- 
lieved, might be summed up in a few 
words. The whole of the causes of our 
difficulties it would be tedious to enume- 
rate; but a principal and immediate one 
was, that the produce of the land could 
not now be sold at a remunerating price. 
The obvious remedy for that woul be, 
that the supply should be reduced to the 
demand. It might, no doubt, be some 
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of the House—he meant our present | 
before the demands of the market were 
the vast increase under that head, he | 
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time before that could operate as a relief, 


equal to the supply; and if nature were 


to be allowed to take its course (which 
civil list in the years 1792 and 1821. In | 
1792, the whole amount of the civil list | 


some persons hintedat asthe only remedy ), 
and to operate the relief, it should be 
considered that, in the mean time, thou- 
sands and thousands of individuals who 
were now struggling hard with these diffi- 
culties would be utterly ruined; that their 
capital, out of which, and not out of 
rents, they were striving to meet the 
demands upon them, would be absorbed, 
their stock and implements lost, and the 
whole of their grounds thrown out of 
cultivation. If the farmer endeavoured 
to reduce the supply to the demand, he 
must begin by reducing the number of 
hands employed in labour; the immediate 
effect of that would be, to throw a great 
portion of the peasantry out of employ- 
ment; and when, without work, they 
would, as paupers, serve only to increase 
the public burthens. Under the existing 
system, the peasant was involved in 
misery, but the farmer was not thereby 
relieved; his difficulties increased, and 
became every day more intolerable; he 
was reduced by degrees in his clothes and 
in his food, till at last he was forced to 
become a pauper. This was not an ima- 
ginary case: numerous instances had 
already occurred, of farmers who, not 
long back, were in the enjoyment of com- 
parative affluence, but who were now 
wholly dependent for support on parochial 
relief. When such was the case, and 
when still greater changes might take 
place, before the time could arrive at 
which the market would afford a demand 
equal to the supply, it was the bounden 
duty of parliament to do all in their 
power to afford relief; and this could only 
be done by a reduction of taxation; be- 
cause, when his taxes were low, the 
farmers would be more able to bear up 
against low prices, than when they were 
called upon to pay a great portion of 
those prices in taxation. To him it ap- 
peared, that no plan of relief which 
might be devised would be effectual, but 
a large reduction of taxes. It was idle to 
say that heavy taxes were not a cause of 
distress. There was a manifest absurdity 
in the assertion. With just as much rea- 
son might it be said, that if a carriage 
broke down with the horses under it, it 
would be wrong to disengage them from 
the harness. If such a case occurred, 
and, as might happen, if the persons who 
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came to assist were beginning to remove 
the harness by which the horses were 
kept down, some philosopher were to 
come up and say, “Oh, the removal of 
the harness is not the way to relieve 


them; they have been thrown down by a. 


stone in the road, or some such cause; 
but the removal of the harness will do no 
good.” —if such language were addressed 
to the by-standers, they would, he had no 
doubt, treat the advice with contempt, 
and proceed in the only effectual way by 
taking off the harness. So it was with 
taxation: it pressed and weighed down 
the people in every part of the country, 
and the only way in which they could be 
effectually assisted was, by a removal of 
part, at least, of the weight. He would 
admit that a portion of the present diffi- 
culties arose from the alteration in our 
currency, but these difficulties were not 
altogether effected by the measure which 
was commonly called Mr. Peel’s bill. 
They arose partly out of the system 
adopted since 1813—at one time by way 
of affording relief, increasing the amount 
of the currency, and as suddenly con- 
tracting it at another. It was truly said 
by Mr. Hume, that the prosperity of a 
country did not depend so much upon 
the quantity of money it contained, as 
whether that were increased in value. 
Now, this was the case from 1816 to 
1819. The currency, owing to the erro- 
neous system adopted years ago, was very 
considerably depreciated; and in the 
attempt to restore it, which was done by 
limiting the circulation, a great portion 
of the difficulties now felt were produced. 
He would state to the House the opinion 
of a French writer on an attempt of the 
kind made in France under Louis 14th, 
in the year 1714. At that time the cur- 
rency was depreciated 27 per cent, and a 
plan was adopted of remedying the evil 
in two years by limiting the currency, as 
was recently done in this country. The 
writer to whom he alluded said, with 
reference to the plan, that though he 
could not but praise the intention with 
which the plan was introduced, in order 
to get rid of a great and crying evil, yet 
it could not be denied that the proposed 
remedy had been productive of a still 
greater evil than that which it sought to 
remove—that great and general distress 
followed—that all pecuniary contracts 
which had been previously made were 
raised one-third as against the party who 
had to pay the money; the consequence 
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was, that all debtors had to pay one-third 
more than what they had originally con- 
tracted. The farmer who owed ten marks 
was obliged to pay fourteen; and so on 
with all other debts. It was wrong at 
first to have caused the depreciation. 
After a lapse of so many years, the remedy 
proposed came as a death-blow to those 
who had before been distressed ; and, bad 
as the state of the currency was, it would 
have been better to have fixed the cur- 
rency even at its depreciated value, than 
to have attempted to increase its value by 
such means. The distress which followed 
the tampering with the currency was far- 
ther increased by that swindling specula- 
tion, the Mississippi scheme, which arose 
out of it. Another writer on the same 
subject observed, that after the deprecia- 
tion of the currency, which had produced 
so much distress, the people were reduced 
almost to despair by the incessant attempts 
of the government to draw all the money 
to themselves. This was aggravated by 
the dearness of every kind of provisions 
(for it seemed that a scarcity soon fol- 
lowed), and there was scarcely a pro- 
prietor of land who did not see his patri- 
mony waste away from his hands without 
having any means to prevent it.—Such, 
was, in his opinion, the case with this 
country in the present day; and he attri- 
buted it to the shifting expedients prac- 
tised by ministers, who, to serve the pur- 
pose of the moment, increased the circu~ 
lation to a large amount at one time, and 
withdrew it at another. Let him add, 
that such fluctuations, and such great 
depreciations in the currency, were cal- 
culated to produce effects as destructive 
to the welfare of its inhabitants as inva- 


| sion and conquest by an enemy—as dis- 


astrous almost as plague, pestilence, and 
famine, those scourges so terrible to every 
nation; and he sincerely hoped that no 
minister might ever be found who would 
dare again to resort to such innovations. 
As a sort of set-off against the distresses 
produced by the depreciation alluded to, 
and its recent remedy, the House were 
told of a great increase in the industry of 
the country; that manufactures and com- 
merce were advancing rapidly in every 
part. It would give him sincere pleasure 
to hear of this, if it were really the case; 
but he could Jaugh at the manner in which 
ministers congratulated themselves and the 
country on those flourishing appearances, 
as if they believed, or wished others to 
believe, that they had produced them, 
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He was glad to hear that a better state of 
things was advancing—that the condition 
of the people was likely to improve. He 
could wish to see them better governed ; 
that they should not be irritated by 
attempts to defer the means of relieving 
them. He felt that, in the course of 
time, relief would come; but, in the 
interim, parliament should afford all the 
assistance in its power. It was no argu- 
ment against measures of immediate relief 
to say, that great distress existed some 
time ago among the manufacturing classes, 
and that they were now recovered from 
it. It was true that great distress had 
existed, and it was found to have gone to 
such a-height, that the manufacturer and 
artisan were, in many instances, reduced 
to a state little short of starvation, If 
that were the case, and the distress had 
now only changed sides—if the farmer 
and agricultural labourer were now in the 
same wretched condition, unable to pro- 
cure work sufficient for the support of 
their families (and unfortunately that was 


jn many instances the real state of the | 


ease), could that be called a state of 
prosperity? He called it a state of great 
suffering and misery, and such 2 state of 
the people was a proof of mismanagement 
on the part of government, and a total 
neglect of that to which they ought to have 
attended—he meant the economical ex- 
penditure of the public money. In this 
view of the case, he cordialiy supported 
the motion of the noble lord. He was 
glad to find that some regulation was 
likely to take place respecting the impor- 
tation of corn; for even the hon. member 
for Portarlington did not deny that there 
ought to be some protecting duty—some 
measure to protect the farmer against the 
competition of the foreign grower. He 


hoped, however, that the measures on this | 


subject would be regulated with an exact 
regard to the interests of the agricultural, 
as well as of the commercial and manu- 
facturing classes; for to raise up any one 
of those classes to prosperity, at the ex- 
pense and ruin of the other, would be a 
most unstatesmanlike view of the subject. 
Mr. W. Whitmore rose, to express his 
satisfaction at the statement which he had 
heard from the noble marquis on a former 
evening, respecting the finances of the 
country, and to add, that, considering the 
best interests of the country to depend 
upon the inviolability of its faith towards 
the public creditor, he thought that, un- 
der all circumstances, every reasonable 
VOL. VI. 
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attempt should be made to reduce that 
load of debt with which the country was 
at present charged. If he could agree 
that taxation was the cause of the dis- 
tress, he would vote for the motion of the 
noble lord, nay, he would go farther—he 
would, if reduction of taxes were not suf- 
ficient, propose a composition with the 
public creditor ; but he differed most ma- 
terially from the noble lord, as he differed 
from all who asserted that the cause of 
the distresses of the agriculturist lay in 
taxation. Ever since he heard that opi- 
nion stated, he had endeavoured by every 
| means in his power, to discover the ra- 
tionale of it, but without effect. He 
could not see how taxes caused low prices 
He should have thought, that in every 
case taxation would raise the price, ex- 
cept perhaps in this one instance only, 
where there was an exorbitant load of 
taxation, that might reduce prices by 
driving capital out of the country, and 
lessening the population, by which of 
| course consumption would be Jess. [fhe 
could agree with the noble lord in the 
| point which he thus disputed, he might 
! join with him in the vote. As to the ef- 
{fect of the change in the currency, he 
' would not then go into any inquiry. It 
| was already shown that it had an effect on 
| the prices, but that it did not produce the 
lowest price. He was not in the habit of 
frequently addressing the House, and on 
the present occasion he felt that he was 
touching upon a most complicated and 
difficult subject. He felt it necessary, 
however, to offer a few remarks upon it. 
In his opinion, the present distresses arose 
from a re-action of that extraordinary sti- 
mulus which the agriculture had received 
in the course of the last war. But before 
he entered upon that point, he wished to 
‘lay down a preposition which was neces- 
| sary in order to clearthe way. That pro- 
position was, that in every country which 
imported and did not export corn, the 
price had always a tendency to increase. 
The increase of prices also rose with the 
increase of population, and with the ex- 
penditure of capital onthe soil. He would 
suppose 100/. to be expended on ten 
acres of good land, and that it produced 
twenty quarters of wheat; the same mo- 
ney expended on inferior land would not 
produce so much, the price must be in- 
creased as the capital expended must be 
renumerated. ‘Ihe same result would 
accrue when good land had but inferior 
cultivation. This would be more evident, 


| 
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if the House considered what was the case | 


in the first sixty-four years of the last cen- 
tury. During that time we, on the average 
exported more corn than we imported, 
and the average price in that time was) 
32s. the quarter; but, after the American | 
war we began to import, and between that | 
time and 1793 the price of the quarter | 
rose to 45s. This, then, showed that the | 
tendency to rise went on with the increase | 
of population. That, no doubt, would be | 
lessened in some degree by large impor- 
tation, but the same principle would still 
goon. This, however, was a question 
which was more fit for an essay than a 
speech. The position which he stated 
was very ably supported in a pamphlet by 
Mr. West, which could not be teo much 
known. One result of what he said was, 
that nothing could be more untrue than 
the assertion that prices would continue 
the same as in 1792, seeing, that since 
then there was an increase of 4,000,000 
in the population. But to come to the 
statement of the cause of the distress. 
He had shown that there must have been 
an increased consumption in proportion to 
the increase of population. Of course, if 
the home supply was not equal to that 
increased consumption, some corn must 
be imported from abroad ; but then came 
difliculties in the way of the importation. 
According to Mr. Malthus it would be 
found that with the expense of freight, of 
merchants commission, and other charges 
on the importation, wheat could not come 
into our ports at an early period of the 
war under 40s. the quarter. The conse- 
quence of this was, that an extraordinary 
stimulus was given to the industry and 
enterprize of the cultivator at home, and 
agriculture increased in a most rapid 
manner. This would be clearly proved 
by the great increase in the number of 
inclosure bills in the course of the war. 
In the early part of it, the average of in- | 
closure bills was 41 per annum, while in 
a later period they amounted to 88 per 
annum. But it was unnecessary for him 
to refer to such proofs, he would appeal 
to the recollection and experience of the 
Janded gentlemen, whether cultivation 
was not carried on at an enormous and 
unprecedented expense? Premiums were 
given, and other great encouragements 
held out, for the best, not the cheapest, 
managed farm. The consequence was, 
that in the course of a few years, the pro- 
duction increased in every way beyond 
the consumption, and the result of this 
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artificial state of things was what now 
happened—that we had more than we 
wanted, and the surplus fell back on the 
country. The remedy for this evil, and 
in his mind the only effectual one, was to 
retrograde from the point of agricultural 
eminence, which we occupied, and to 
come to one more suited to the circum- 
stances of our present situation. This 
change, it was said, would involve the 
ruin of a great portion of the agricul- 
tural classes. He professed he did not 
think it would be attended with the dis- 
astrous effects pointed out by the learned 
gentleman (Mr. Brougham) or the noble 
mover. It would be only the removal of 
the last Jayer of capital which had been 
applied to the land—the lessening of that 
enormous expenditure which was resorted 
to in cultivation—and the supply would 
soon accommodate itself to the demand. 
One instance of the disposition to lay out 
large sums in the cultivation of the soil 
he knew: it was that of a gentleman 
who assured him that in one year alone, 
the manure for his farm cost him 1,500/. 
Let not capital be so expended in fu- 
ture. It would not of course be pro- 
ductive to the same extent, but it would 
produce as much as was required. This 
change would no doubt throw consider- 
able portions of land out of cultivation, 
but they would be only such as were 
forced into it during the period when 
the great stimulus he had noticed ope- 
rated upon the agriculturist. Once effect 
of retrograding from our high state with 
respect to agriculture would be, that we 
could not perhaps grow corn for a time 
at a remunerating price; and if corn 
sufficient were not produced we must im- 
port again. From the evidence of several 
most intelligent gentlemen, who were ex- 
amined before the agricultural committee, 
it appeared that wheat could not be im- 
ported from the Baltic, even without duty, 
under 60s. the quarter; a very small duty 
would then be sufficient to raise it to 65s. 
here. Then toturn to the state of the 
farmer: he would say that the landlord 
must reduce his rents 20 or 30 per cent., 
and evenmore where that was not sufficient. 
He had done so in his own case, and he 
thought that when lands had been raised 
to such high rents since 1792, as land- 
lords had received, it was natural that 
they should reduce them now that circum- 
stances were altered. He possessed land, 
some of it poor and some of it good; and 
from his gwn experience he would say that, 
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even with the reductions whichit inight be 
necessary to make, the state of the land- 
lord would be considerably ameliorated as 
compared with 1792. It had been amend- 
ed so much by enclosures and other cir- 
cumstances, that he felt bound to state 
that he was not inclined to complain of 
his situation on account of the reduction 
of rents. When he reflected on the in- 
dustrious habits of our population, on the 
skill of our manufactures, on the energies 


of our artisans, and even on the state of | 
our agriculture, combined, as the ad- | 


vantages to be derived from them were, 
with our insular situation, he could not 
view our general situation in that gloomy 
light in which many gentlemen were ac- 
customed to regard it. He was persuaded 
that there was yet elasticity enough in 
the British character to recover it from 
the pressure under which it now laboured. 
It was true the horizon was at present 
overcast, that dark clouds lowered over it ; 
but he was happy to say that he perceiv- 
ed on their margin a tinge of sunshine, 
that was neither transient nor illusory, 
but was the certain harbinger of a bright 
and glorious day. When he turned his 
eye from the domestic relations of the 
nation, to look at its foreign connexions 
—when he considered its immense pos- 
sessions in the East Indies, and the in- 
crease of trade which they had naturally 
created—when he reflected on the pro- 
gress that we were at present making in the 
Eastern Archipelago, and the commerce 
which must naturally ensue to us from that 
quarter—when he examined the golden 
prospects that had been recently opened 
to our merchants by the emancipation of 
South America, he could not sit down 
in gloomy discontent, nor view our situa- 
tion as if it were destitute of all hope and 
consolation. He felt how incompetent 
he was to explain or describe the condi- 
tion to which the landed interest was now 
reduced ; but, notwithstanding, he con- 
sidered it his duty to make the observa- 
tions which he had made, in order to show 
hon. gentlemen, that if they would take 
the trouble of inquiring into their situa- 
tion, they would not find the question so 
difficult as they expected; especially if 
they took this principle as a key to the 
explanation of it; namely, that the exist- 
ing distress was but a re-action arising from 
the extraordinary stimulus given to agri- 
culture during the war. The hon. mem- 
ber sat down amidst loud cheering. 

- Mr. Robert Price observed, that the 
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hon. gentleman who had just sat down 
had been guilty of one very great fallacy 
| in his speech arising out of his having mis- 
stated the arguments which had been 
used by his opponents. There was not a 
single individual on the Opposition benches 
who had said, as the hon. gentleman had 
stated, that the present low prices of agri- 
cultural produce were caused by the 
| weight of taxation. All that they had 
| said was this—that as an extraordinary 
stimulus, which had now ceased to ope- 
rate, had been given to agriculture during 
the war, and as the cessation of it had 
rendered it necessary to look for some 
measure whereby the farmer might be 
enabled to grow his produce cheap, a 
remission of taxation appeared at once to 
bethe most practicable andthe most natural 
proceeding. He cou!d not avoid thank- 
ing his noble friend for having brought 
the present motion forward, as it would 
enable the House to determine what po- 
licy it would in future pursue. The plan 
of the noble marquis, though the deve- 
lopement of it had occupied much of their 
time on a former evening, might be very 
briefly explained. It consisted in a dimi- 
nution of expenditure, to the amount of 
1,400,0002. and a diminution of taxation 
to nearly the same extent. His noble 
friend said, that such relief was quite in- 
adequate to the exigencies of the case ; 
and had consequently advised, that still 
greater reductions should take place, and 
that the sinking fund should be aban- 
doned for a time. Both these plans 
were now before the House, and it be- 
came its duty to decide which of them 
was the best. He concurred with bis 
noble friend in thinking, that the only 
means of affording immediate relief to 
the country was by diminishing the pub- 
lic expenditure, abandoning the sinking 
fund, and reducing, to that degree, the 
pressure of taxation. When he talked of 
diminishing the public expenditure, he did 
not allude merely to the diminution of 
the paltry stipends paid to clerks and 
other inferior servants of the public; he 
meant, that every useless place should be 
abolished, no matter what might be the 
parliamentary influence of the party who 
held it, or of any of his near relations, It 
had been said by certain members of the 
government, that all further economy was 
impossible, This declaration, however, 
coming from the quarter it did, ought to 
be received with considerable distrust ; 
for what man amongst them did not re- 
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collect their repeated declarations, during 
the last session that all farther reductions 
were impracticable? Their late conduct 
had proved that some reductions, even 
from those establishments which they had 
formerly defended, were practicable ; and 
he had little doubt, that if the House in- 
sisted that still farther reductions should 
be made, government would find means 
of making them, if not in the army and 
the navy, at least in the mode of collect- 
ing the revenue. With regard to the 
sinking fund, he was free to confess that 
it ought not to be lightly abandoned. It 
was only from the difficulties of the coun- 
try that he could be induced to abandon 
the sinking fund. Under other circum- 
stances, he would agree, not merely to 
the creation of a sinking fund of five mil- 
lions, but to one of a larger amount. He 
would state the reasons why he conceived 
that it would be advantageous to abandon 
the sinking fund for a time. An idea was 
prevalent, that the country was no longer 
able to bear its burthens, and that at 
Jength it had become necessary to re- 
duce the interest of the national debt. 
He had lately presented a petition, in 
which such an idea formed a prominent 
part, from that part of the country with 
which he was himself connected. The 
petitioners were persons of great respec- 
tability: if any body had proposed to 
them to take one shilling from their pri- 
vate creditors, in the manner that they 
wished to take it from the public creditor, 
they would have scouted the proposal with 
indignation. What then, was the reason 
why they prayed for a breach of the 
national engagements? It was to be 
found in the distress that was raging 
around them—a distress which they all 
felt to be excessive, and which many of 
them declared to be overpowering. It 
was the duty of parliament to prevent the 
idea, to which he had just alluded, from 
taking root in the community; and the 
best means of doing so would be by di- 
minishing the burthens of their consti- 
tuents, which would be most easily effect- 
ed by abandoning the sinking fund for a 
short period. Great as had been the 
increase of the debt, still he could not 
despond, as the resources of the country 
had increased in as great, if not in a greater 
proportion ; but he did not on that ac- 
count fee) himself bound to oppose the re- 
duction of our expenditure; on the con- 
trary, he felt himself bound to carry that 
seduction as far as possible, and, therefore, 
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he advised the House to abandon the 
sinking fund as an immediate relief to the 
agricultural interest, though not with a 
view of abandoning it for ever. 

Mr. Wilmot assured the House, that as 
the question had been so frequently deba- 
ted, he would confine himself to the argu- 
ments which had been urged that evening, 
and to which he would advert as shortly 
as possible. And, first, he would apply 
himself to the removal of two erroneous 
statements which had been made in the 
course of the debate. First, the noble 
mover and the hon. gentleman who had 
last spoken, said, that his majesty’s minis- 
ters attributed the improved condition of 
the manufacturing interest of the country, 
to their own measures. Such an assertion 
had never been made. Secondly, the hon. 
gentleman who spoke last said, that 
government declared last session that no 
further reduction of expenditure could be 
accomplished. ‘This, too, he positively 
denied. All that they said was, that the 
reduction had at that time been carried as 
far as was consistent with the interests of 
the country. Now, though he was prepa- 
red to contend, that such an assertion on 
the part of ministers was perfectly correct, 
he should retrain from doing so at present 
in order to confine himself more directly 
to the question before the House. It was 
true that any member might agree in the 
necessity of pushing reduction as far as 
possible ; but it did not follow that he 
would therefore agree in the necessity of 
abolishing the sinking fund, which was 2 
question at once different in its nature and 
greater in its importance, since it involved 
in it the credit and good faith of the 
country. Now, in considering in what 
manner a reduction of expenditnre should 
be effected, the House was bound to con- 
sider two things—first, that the reduction 
should not injure the efficiency of the office 
so reduced; and, secondly, that if the 
duties of it should ever increase, and it 
should become necessary to place the office 
on its former establishment, it should not 
occasion a greater expenditure to renew 
it than had been saved by the proposed 
reduction. As to the observations which 
the noble lord had made upon the civil 
list, he begged leave to remind the House 
that there were now charged upon it seve- 
ral pensions which had been conferred on 
deserving individuals for their conduct 
during the war, and which at the time of 
conferring them had been approved by 
parliament, The mention of this circum- 
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stance, as it explained the reason why the 
civil list was now higher than it had been 
at former periods, was a sufficient answer 
to the noble lord’s attack uponit. Tosay 
that the large civil list was one cause of 
our heavy taxation, was a fallacy that 
deserved exposure; and, to add to that 
fallacy another, and to say that taxation 
was the cause of all the existing distress, 
was to bid the nation look to a remission 
of taxation as the only means of being | 
relieved from it. He trusted, however, | 
that, as their debates were spread through- | 
out the country, the country would see, | 
that though taxation was a very great evil, | 
still it was its duty to repay to the credi- 
tor in time of peace the sums which he_ 
had lent to it in time of war upon the 
strength of the national honour. The | 
House, however, was asked to accede toa | 
remission of taxation, on the ground that | 
the sinking fund was a fallacy. Now, it ap- 
peared to him, that the writer who had been | 
quoted as denouncing it for a fallacy, had 
given more sanction to it than any man he 

knew. Dr. Hamilton's objection to it was 

more to the two modes of its operations | 
in time of war, than to the sinking fund 
itself. He would read to the House the 


opinion of Dr. Hamilton on the subject, | 


who, feeling it necessary to lay down cer- 
tain general principles of finance, laid this 
down as one—“ that the amount of the | 
revenue raised in the time of peace ought ; 
to be greater than the expense of a peace | 
establishment ; and that the excess of the | 
revenue at sucha time above the expendi- | 
ture, ought to be applied to diminish the | 
national debt.” Ue likewise added in | 
another place, that the excess of reve- 
nue above expenditure was the only real 
sinking fund by which public debt can be 
discharged.” Such being the opinion of 
Dr. Hamilton as to the propriety of a 
sinking fund in the time of peace, all that 
he (Mr. Wilmot) had to prove was, that 
a continuance of it would be more bene- 
ficial to the country than a remission of 
taxation. ‘That remission of taxation, as 
he understood it, was principally to be 
granted to the agriculturists in distress. 
Now, he thought it had been proved, that 
taxation was not the cause of their distress; 
and if such were the case, remission of 
taxation could not bearemedy forit. For 
his own part, he looked for relief only to 
a cessation of that violent re-action result- 
ing from the extreme exertion during the 
late war in support of the national credit, 
and. defence of the rational honour, by 
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which our system had been for a time dis- 
located. He looked with confidence to 
the event, sharing, as he did, the opinions 
of the hon. member for Portarlington and 
others, who contended, that the people of 
this country would speedily emerge from 
that condition which was the consequence 
of their over-strained exertion. He was 
convinced that we possessed the elements 
of prosperity in all the branches of our 
agriculture, commerce, and manufactures; 
and that the energies of the country would 
be soon liberated, and manifest themselves 
in every direction. If, however, at the 
present moment, parliament had not the 


firmness to apply our resources in the mode 


recommended by his noble friend—if they 
refused to secure a gradual diminution of 
the debt, and abandoned themselves to 
the despondency which some of the hon. 
members on the other side of the House 


seemed so desirous to inculcate—the fate 


of the country would indeed be hopeless. 
But; of such an event he had no appre- 
hension. He wished to say a very iew 
words on the subject of the change in the 
value of our currency. It had been ar- 
gued, that the country was entitled to 


‘claim a remission of taxation, in conse- 


quence of that change. [But the certainty 


of such a change was as wel! known before 


1819 as now; and, under those circum- 
stances, the solemn sanction of the House 
was given to the public creditor. With 
the general view which he entertained of 
the public resources, founded on the main- 
tenance of public credit by the plan un- 
folded to the House by his noble friend— 
with the multiplied energies which the 
country possessed, it appeared to him, 
that there was every prospect of our 
reaching a state of greater and sounder 
prosperity than any to which we had 
hitherto attained. There was much on 
which they had to congratulate themselves ; 
and all that they had to do was, to per- 
severe in the course which a sense of jus- 
tice and honor prescribed. 

Mr. 7°. Wilson said, that the remedies 
which had been proposed by ministers had 
not in general been deemed satisfactory ; 
he, therefore, might be pardoned if he took 
the liberty of throwing out another for the 
consideration of parliament. The view 
which he took of the present distress was 
not confined to its effects on the agricul- 
tural interest only, but upon the whole 
community. It had been avowed, that the 
million and a half of taxes that it was in- 
tended to take off would hardly be felt as 
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a relief by the country. As that was the 
case, the taxes might remain on, and the 
produce of them be reserved for the pur- 
oe which he should shortly describe. 

e was aware that one objection to his 
plan would be, that it savoured of mo- 
nopoly; but he thought that to obtain a 
remedy for the existing distresses, a fa- 
vourite principle might be for a while 
abandoned. If the average price of corn 
were to be 49s., he would have government 
to employ agents to purchase up corn with 
the money he had mentioned, till the price 
rose to 55s. The buying up the corn 
whilst the average price was from 49s. to 
55s. would assist the agricultural interest, 
by withdrawing from the market a super- 
fluous quantity of corn, It might be ob- 
jected, that this corn might be thrown 
back again into the market. To prevent 
any mischief arising from such a circum- 
stance, he would not allow that corn to 
be thrown back into the market until the 
average price of corn amounted to 65s. 
By that means, he should leave 10s. as 
the intermediate price between which corn 
could neither be bought nor sold by 
government ; and thus no alarm could be 
created by their interference in the mar- 
ket. This was his. view of the subject. 
He thought it calculated to remove the 
existing pressure, which, if it continued, 
would throw all the poor land out of em- 

loyment, and would consequently increase 
the poor rates, by flinging the labourers 
uponthem. Another advantage would be 
this—that it would enable the House to 
obtain a more accurate knowledge than it 
possessed at present, of the extent of 
growth in the country, and of the relative 
prices which existed between the landlord 
and the tenant. Some persons might be 
of opinion that such a plan would be at- 
tended by loss. He was of a contrary 
opinion. Suppose half the corn purchased 
to be lost; yet, as the other half would 
have been bought between 50s. and 55s., 
and would not be sold till the average 
price was above 65s. there would be a 
profit of at least 8s. on each quarter. 

Mr. Bankes said, that though he was 
aware that the subject to which the hon. 
member who had just sat down had 
alluded, was not altogether relevant to the 
debate, he could not help thanking him 
for having mentioned to the house a mode 
of relief which he conceived to be best 
adapted to the distress of the country. 
There could be no doubt of. the general 
proposition, thata diminution of taxation 
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would afford some relief; but gentlemen, 
when they stated such a fact, should not 
forget the relative operation of taxation : 
its decrease, while it relieved one class 
might materially injure another, and there 
lay the fallacy of their argument. No man 
could seriously contend for the flagrant 
dishonesty of raising one class of society 
at the expense of another, With regard 
to the case put, of the gentleman who 
had a mortgage of 12,000/. a year on an 
estate worth at the time 20,000/. a year, 
and who, it was said, claimed from the 
chancellor of the exchequer an indemnity 
for the loss he had sustained on account 
of the fluctuation in the value of money, 
which he ascribed to the right hon. gen- 
tleman’s financial projects, and made the 
claim upon as valid a right, as the fund- 
holder could assert for his indemnity, the 
plain answer to sucha claim was, that the 
public had entered into nu engagement 
with the landholder, but they had with 
the fundholder: from the one they had 
borrowed on the security of the public 
faith; which they had not from the other, 
a circumstance which made the whole dif- 
ference between the two cases. Was it 
not a condition of every loan contracted 
by the country, that a certain sum, over 
and above the payment of the specific in- 
terest, should be regularly set aside to 
create an ultimate capital for the discharge 
of the principal? Would it not, then, be 
a flagrant breach of the public faith, to 
say at once that the country must depart 
from the principle on which it bad, ever 
since 1792, borrowed the money 2? Were 
they prepared to act in such a manner 
towards the public creditor, and to aban- 
don, in a time of peace, the project ot 
securing a sinking fund? If they once re- 
linquished the principle of maintaining 
that fund, under what probable circum- 
stances did they imagine they could re- 
sume it, if hereafter, under other circum- 
stances, they should deem it adviseable to 
alter their opinion? Some gentlemen he 
was aware, thought the principle of the 
sinking fund a fallacy; but he, who be- 
lieved it to be no fallacy, was not prepared 
to give up a system which he thought 
would ultimately prove advantageous to 
the country. Because the principle had, 
in some degree, been lost sight of during 
the most expensive: war in which the 
country had ever been engaged—so that 
while a small portion of the debt was paid 
off with one hand, a larger amount was 
added with the other—was.this to prevens 
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them from returning to sound principles 
in time of peace and when the country 
was in flourishing circumstances. If the 
proposition of the noble lord were adopted, 
was it to be supposed that it would pro- 
duce no effect on the funds? Every 
fundholder would immediately feel himself 
aggrieved and alarmed : the price of stocks 
would fall, and every one would be disposed 
to remove his property to a country, 
where it could be more secure. In the 
present state of Europe, would it be no 
inconvenience that British capital should 
thus be drawn elsewhere to stimulate the 
industry of other countries? This would 
be nost injurious ; but this would unques- 
tionably be the immediate effect of doing 
away the sinking fund. He would ask, was 
it possible to suppose, that if the principle 
of the sinking fund were abandoned, a re- 
cuction of interest could ever be effected 
on any of our stock ? He understood that | 
by the operation of the sinking fund an im- 
mediate reduction of taxes to the amount 
of one million anda half or thereabouts 
would take place. This was an important 
relief; and this would be afforded in sucha 
way, that no man would suffer by it. By 
abolishing the sinking fund, public credit 
would be lost—that public credit which 
had carried the country through all the 
difficulties of the late unexampled contest ; 
and he was convinced that instead of 
giving permanent relief to the sufferers, it 
would ultimately prove the means of 
aggravating their distress. As far as 
relief could be given by a remission of 
taxation, consistently with the high cha- 
racter which the nation ought to maintain, 
he was anxious to go. How far they | 
might remit taxes wit" safety, they would | 
shortly be enabled to determine. The , 
noble lord had spoken of the large expen- 
diture for the army. It was not to be | 
supposed, after the great acquisition of 
new colonies which had taken place, that 
the same establishment would do now 
which was considered sufficient in 1792. 
These possessions, though they added to 
the general strength of the empire, could 
not be maintained without additional ex- 
er The proposition of the noble lord 
ad been framed (not unfairly perhaps) 
to catch as many votes as possible. He 
could wish his plan had been more dis- 
tinctly defined. Some might think with 
the noble lord, that ministers had not 
gone far enough, though they only wished 
a reduction of taxes to the amount perhaps 
of twe millions had been proposed, instead 
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of a million and a half. Would he bring 
the question fairly before them? Would 
he call on them to decide on the simple 
question, whether or not in time of peace 
the House was prepared to abandon the 
principle of the sinking fund? When it 
was seen what vigorous measures the ope- 
ration of a sinking fund had enabled us to 
adopt during the late war—when it was 
seen that every other country was endea- 
vouring to imitate our system—was it now, 
when the difficulties with which we had 
to contend, were trifling, compared with 
those which had heretofore been overcome 
—was it now that we were to be so ap- 
palled as to give up that principle in time 
of peace, which had carried us through all 
the vicissitudes of war. Unless he saw a 
greater alteration in the House and in the 
country than he ever desired to see, such 
a proposition could never be adopted. By 
some it was complained, that loans obtain- 
ed when the price of stock was low, were 
to be repaid at a high price. If it had not 
been engaged that each individual lending 
money to the state should be placed on the 
footing on which he now rested, on what 
terms could it be supposed some of the 
loans would have been obtained? Some of 
them were negociated when the funds 
were as low as 55 or 57; but what would 
the price have been in this case which he 
had supposed? They must have gone 
down to 30 or to 20; for who would have 
cared to advance money for the public 
service at all, if it had been supposed that 
parliament would not keep faith with the 
lender ? Those from whom the loans had 
been originally obtained, were not those 
who would now suffer from a breach of 
good faith. ‘Many of them were no longer 
among us. Those who had taken their 
places had not obtained their stock at the 
low price paid by the original holders of 
it. Would it be just, then, to despoil these 
individuals of the property they had ac- 
quired by purchases made through their 
confidence in the pledges and promises of 
parliament ? He hoped the House would 
take a correct view of the proposition now 
before them. The real question was, 
whether we should have a sinking fund— 
whether we should have a surplus revenue ; 
and, having a surplus revenue, whether it 
should be applied to the extinction of the 
debt. He again asserted the importance 
of maintaining public credit inviolate, and. 
contended, that a sinking fund maintained 
through the peace, would enable us to meet, 
under better circumstances, any future war. 
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Mr. Tierney said, that in rising to 
follow the hon. gentleman who last spoke, 
he had to claim the patience of the House 
while he stated the reasons which influ- 
enced him, on the present occasion, to 
depart from the opinions he had long 
entertained in the course of his political 
life, upon this particular subject of the 
sinking fund. He should have left the 
House on that night most reluctantly 
were he doomed to give a silent vote 
under such circumstances. He was pre- 
pared at the outset to be visited with 
every species of attack for the opinions 
he was about to deliver. After the treat- 
ment his hon. and learned friend (Mr. 
Brougham) had received for delivering 
his sentiments ; after he had been abused, 
and vilified, and charged with being pre- 
pared to do this and do that, taking ad- 
vantage of a period of public distress, he 
(Mr. T.) could have little reason to 
hope that he could escape after the de- 
livery of his opinions upon what was 
ealled, most perversely called, a sinking 
fund. The hon. gentleman who spoke 
last seemed to think that he also had been 
exposed to much misconception and mis- 


representation: possibly he had been, it | 


was that to which they were all liable, 
and few men had escaped through public 
hife without their share. The hon. gen- 
tleman had proposed in the course of the 
last session, an address respecting eco- 


nomy and retrenchment; and had ob- | 
tained the credit of then acting from the | 


conviction of his own impressions and 
independent of the government; but this 
night it came out, from what had fallen 
from the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Ro- 
binson), that to the government the 
whole credit of the hon. gentleman’s 
(Mr. Bankes) proposition was due; and 
that he whom they were wont to consider as 
the Nestor of wisdom and independence 
on subjects of economy, had, on the 
occasion alluded to, acted merely as the 
mouth-piece of his majesty’s Treasury. 
The right hon. gentleman had freely and 
candidly avowed, that, in truth, the pro- 
position came from government, and that 
they took full credit for its adoption.— 
On the subject of the prevailing agricul- 
tural distress, and the remedial measures 
which the present crisis called for, he 
should explain directly, why he was now 
ready to depart from the line of conduct 
which he had before pursued, when the 
sinking fund was talked of. He would, 
however, in the first instance remark, that 
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from the course which this debate had 
taken, the right hon, gentleman’s conduct 
was not quite of a piece with his wish to 
be the champion of administration. Was 
it the plan of the noble lord opposite they 
were now discussing? If it was, why 
did the right hon. gentleman deviate from 
the old plan he propounded in his resolu- 
tions, which went to establish a principle 
of specific reduction, instead of adopting 
the noble lord’s motion on a former night, 
which merely called for papers that no- 
body objected to? He had heard nothing 
to-night of the loan of 4,000,000/. Per- 
haps that part of the plan had been 
abandoned by them, like their preceding 
one, and that they were now only to 
direct their attention to financial arrange- 
ments. Then, as to their financial system, 
he should say, on the best and most dis- 
passionate consideration which he had 
been enabled to give it, that they could 
no longer act towards this sinking fund, 
as they called it, in the way he had pre- 
viously thought they could. He had al- 
ready avowed that he had departed from 
his old opinion: he did not see why the 
subject of the sinking fund should not be 
dispassionately considered, or why any 
man should be held up to opprobrium for 
delivering his honest sentiments upon it. 
He must repeat, that if persons who cn- 
tertained adverse opinions upon such a 
subject were to be abused and misrepre- 
sented for those opinions ; if party prin- 
ciples and party motives were to be 
ascribed to them, and selfish views im- 
puted, when they honestly and manfuilly 
avowed their sentiments, it would be idle 
to provoke discussion in that House, 
He, however, would not be deterred from 
honestly discharging his duty, and he 
hoped at least they would acquit him of 
harbouring unfair motives when he came 
to such a discussion. He did not think 
that the question of the sinking fund was 
distinctly understood by the majority of 
the gentlemen who heard him; and the 
sooner they calmly brought their minds 
to consider it, the better; for they must 
give him leave to say, that before the 
noble lord’s plan could be carried into 
execution (and that day, he imagined, 
was not far distant,) the question must 
regularly come before them ; for, in order 
to give practical effect to the intentions 
of Ministers, as developed in that plan of 
applying the 5,000,000/., they must re- 
peal the provisions of several existing 
acts of parliament. That must be done, 
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and, therefore, consider the matter they! thought, laid vielent hands upon the 
must, without much further delay. The security which this sinking fund was 
sinking fund, to speak in round eames) becca to afford for the ultimate re- 
—and he did not think the Chancellor! demption of the national debt. He then 
of the Exchequer would quarrel with him | assigned a reason for what he had done, 
one way or other about half a million— | which was not exactly of a piece with 
amounted to 17,000,000/. Of that amount | that which he assigned on the present 
12,000,000/. must be applied to the cur-| occasion. The right hon. gentleman’s 
rent service of the country, which left former apprehension, when he laid violent 
5,000,000/. only of surplus above the hands upon the sinking fund, was, that if it 


expenditure of the country. Substantively | 
that was the operation of the present. 
sinking fund—12,000,000/. out of the, 
17,000,000/. were, as he had already) 
stated, absorbed by the expenditure, in| 
order to prevent fresh loans. By the’ 
original construction of a clause in the) 
act, which clause was brought in by his’ 
late right hon. friend, Mr. Fox, the com- | 
missioners for managing the sinking fund | 
were empowered to subscribe towards) 
the loan of the year such portion as they | 
should deem advisable from the funds 
intrusted to their care. It was of course 
contemplated, that, during moments of 
particular emergency, pending the opera- 
tions of war, such sums might not only | 
with safety, but advantage, be applied by 
the commissioners; but nobody ever 


dreamed that in time of peace a minister 


should take so large a sum as would at 
once destroy the whole natural operation 
of the sinking fund itself. When this 
was done, could any thing be more ab- 
surd than to continue the whole apparatus 
of that sinking fund, as if it were opera- 
tive according to the original intention of 
its founder? Was all the machinery of 
managing loans, and all the expenditure, 
attendant upon complicated movements, 
to be still continuea vn a scale as if the 
sinking fund were really 17,000,0001., 
when in plain figures it was only 
5,000,000/.? He saw in the papers on 
the table a sum of 19,000/. charged by 
the Bank for interest on loans. Was, 
this connected with the machinery of the 
sinking fund? Having seen the item of 
charge, he merely mentioned it as a sum, 
no doubt, capable of being satisfactorily | 
explained. But this cumbrous plan of | 
carrying on a sinking fund, when the real 
surplus was so small, compared with the | 


was permitted to go on as it was then ac- 
cumulating, it would give the country 
too much relief [a laugh]; and he now 
said, that if it was not permitted to go 
on, the country would have no eventual 
relief. In 1813, the amount of taxes 
was at such a height, that the right hon. 
gentleman found it inconvenient to press 
any further burthen upon the people, 
notwithstanding the commercial bustle of 
the time; for it was one of the odd 
peculiarities of the last war, that com- 
merce flourished more during its con- 
tinuance than it did afterwards; but, 
notwithstanding the commercial bustle of 
that day, the right hon. gentleman re- 
frained from pressing new taxes. Then 
came his project for touching the sinking 
fund: he said, forsooth, that its amount 
assumed an alarming appearance; he 
was afraid, to use the expression of a 
friend, that the country would awake one 
morning and the people all of a sudden 
find that they were without a debt on their 
back [a laugh]. The right hon. gen- 
tleman had no reason to frighten himself 
with such an apprehension; his alarm 
was quite visionary. Then he came down 
and said, he had got a dainty device— 
a mode of cancelling stock, by putting 
aside one sum, and taking out in a par- 
ticular way another, by which, in plain 
fact, the sinking fund lost 7,000,0002. 
a year of its amount. This was breaking 
in with a vengeance upon the plan for 
the eventual redemption of the debt: 
it was depriving it of the compound 
efficacy which was to give such force to 
its accumulation. The result of the 
whole of the promises which the right 
hon. gentleman had now for so long a 
period held out, was simply this—he had 
said to the fundholders, “ ‘Though you 


nominal, was in fact to throw dust in the; will be under some difficulty for the first 
eyes of the country—it was expensive as ten years of this term of twenty, yet the 
well as unnecessary—He passed by what | last ten will be such as you never saw in 
was done in 1802, and came to the ma- all your days: after the period of your 
terial alteration in the sinking fund, when, | troubles, will come your day of recom- 
in 1813, the present Chancellor of the | pense and retribution. Only see how 
Exchequer had, as he (Mr. T.) then, well the thing will issue; without saying 
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any thing at all about compound interest, | a fund; and Mr. Sheridan that there was 


money will roll back upon you faster than | 
ever it left you.” This was the proposi- | 
tion of the right hon. gentleman; but, | 
just as the stockholder was looking for 

the recompense and retribution that had | 
been promised, the right hon. gentleman | 
was sure to come forward, and calmly tell 

him, that now there was an end of every | 
thing which he had before held out with | 
respect to the sinking fund—an end of | 
his overwhelming returns, an end of his, 
compound interest, an end of the whole 

scheme [alaugh]. After this, was it 

he (Mr. T.) who turned his back upon | 
the sinking fund, or his majesty’s minis- | 
ters who turned theirs? Certainly it was. 
not himself; because the best proof that, | 
in the estimation of the chancellor of the. 
exchequer himself, it was altogether a 
measure that would not bear the light 
was this—when he (Mr. T.) moved in 
that House that it be referred to a select 
committee to inquire and report how far, 
under the law as it then stood, the minis- 
ters of the Crown could be justified in 
committing infractions upon the sinking 
fund, the right hon. gentleman opposed 
the motion. He shrunk from the propo- 
sition; and yet the same right hon. gen- | 
tleman now before him, was the very per- | 
son who had in effect destroyed that 
sinking fund. It was rather too much 
for him at that time of day, and in his | 
place in parliament, to be told that if 
he contended that there ought to be no. 
sinking fund, he was doing a public mis- | 
chief. He had stated to the House what | 
were the grounds of his opinion; but it 
was proper that he should also state, that. 
in the time of even his greatest political 
hostility to the late Mr. Pitt (an hostility 
which he might have sometimes expressed 
too strongly, though it never was of a 
personal character), he had always given 
him credit for his sinking fund; but the 
House would observe that was the sinking | 
fund of Mr. Pitt, not the modern one. ' 
That was a sinking fund which arose, not 
from taxes purposely imposed for its 

establishment, but from a fund of one. 
million sterling of a clear surplus revenue | 
over the expenditure. Mr. Pitt showed, | 


not. 
of the latter, that he could show the 
House that there was a clear, actual, and 
obvious surplus of revenue that might 
be most beneficially applied to the reduc- 
tion of the national debt, by the opera- 
tion of compound interest. 
cussing whether Dr. Price’s was the best 
scheme that could have been devised, (and 
whether it was or not, he did not know) he 
had never refused to do justice to Mr. 
Pitt for bringing such a measure forward. 


Mr. Pitt replied to the objections 


Without dis- 


In the year 1792, it was first proposed, 


that a portion of every future loan should 
be reserved and set apart, in order to 


effect its redemption, by the operation of 
compound interest, within a limited period 
of time. It was this very measure, which 
caused a most lamentable accident to befall 
the late lord Thurlow, for they turned him 
out of the chancellorship for opposing it 
[A laugh.] Very different from either of 
these measures was the sinking fund of the 
right hon. gentleman opposite. Where 
was it? Could any one tell him where it 
was in the years 1818, 1819, 1820, or 
1821? Where would it have been in 1822, 
were it not for the reductions which had 
been forced upon ministers? From the 
speech of the noble marquis the other 
evening, gentlemen seemed to run away 
with an idea, that we had a clear growing 
produce of the consolidated fund of 
5,000,0007. But the fact was not so. 
The real surplus was only 2,600,000/. By 
the estimate, indeed, it was 5,000,000/. 
The house would observe how much of 
this came under the head of contemplated 
retrenchments; and without any wish to 
weaken thé statement made by ministers, 
he would caution hon. gentlemen, that 
though these estimates were extremely 
moderate now, it did not follow that they 
would be so in the course of the next year 
or two. This fit of retrenchment, although 
ithad just manifested itself pretty strongly, 
was one that might not last for ever. He 
should be glad to know why these reduc- 
tions had not been made before: why so 
many sessions had been allowed to elapse 
without realizing this advantage? If they 
had been made when they ought to have 


that, after every item had been considered | been made, we should have had 6,000,000/. 
and disposed of connected with the pub-| in our pockets, and 2,000,000/. less of 
lic income and expenditure, there was taxation to pay. But said the right hon. 
2 clear surplus to that amount capable of gentleman, there was nothing selfish or 
being so applied. Into the merits of that | unhandsome in the way in which ministers 


measure, he should not then enter. Mr.; now cante forward with their plans of 
Now, he 


Pitt always contended that there was such | retrenchment or economy. 
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(Mr. T.) thought otherwise, and that they 
had proved themselves anxious to preserve 
their patronage upto the very last moment. 
As it appeared to him, the whole of the 


growing prosperity of the country (not , 
wishing by this statement to undervalue | 


the exertions of ministers, or to underate 


the extent of the savings effected, it being | 


far from his wish to create a gloomy or 
despondent feeling in the country), the 
entire improvement in last year’s revenue 
had been one million. That was the 
amount of increase and no more. The 
rest of the noble lord’s statement was de- 
rived from other quarters, but he was wil- 
ling to take the matter upon the showing 
of ministers themselves ; and he then found 
that they had, in round numbers, a surplus 
of five millions ; one half of that sum ari- 
sing from the revenue, and the other from 
savings. Why, then, the clear question 
now to be discussed was, whether or no a 
man committed an offence by saying that 
he preferred to have that surplus carricd 
to one side of the account rather than to 
the other. Now, if he had established any 
thing, it was this—that the sinking fund 
had been so completely annihilated by the 
chancellor of the exchequer himself, that, 
whether the surplus was 5,000,000/. or 
10,000,000/., its application must be now 
a new proceeding altogether. He had to 
consider what was the most proper method, 
in the present state of thecountry ofapply- 
ing that sum of five millions. ‘The amount 


of these five millions was obviously not in- | 
_ did not hold out a very encouraging pros- 


tended to be progressive; for there was 
an end to the great principle of compound 


interest: and he was therefore entitled to , 
consider that this question of the5,000,000/. - 


was one which now belonged to that 
House to dispose of ,as respected the ap- 
plication of the money. In what he had 
to offer on this subject, the house should 
not have any reason to complain of his 
want of candour. Now, in the first place, 
what was the noble lord’s plan? Under 
that plan the five millions would be annu- 
ally employed by the commissioners for 
the reduction of the national debt, in the 
purchase of stock ; and that stock so re- 
deemed, and furnishing an interest of five 

er cent., would be at the disposal of par- 
iament; that was, he presumed, it would 


be employed in aid or addition to the 


taxes, In six years the operation of this 


plan, according to the noble lord’s theory, | 
would reduce thirty millions of the debt. | tomed to enlarge. 
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Mr. Tierney did not object to the noble 
lord’s correction, and, as he was fond of 
round numbers, he would say 40,000,000/. 
What he meant to contend was, that at 
the end of six years the result would be 
this—(and let the house observe, he was 
then speaking of the progress of the 
sinking fund as described by the noble 
lord)—that they would have reduced the 
debt by the amount of 40,000,000/., and 
taxes by the amount of 12,000,000/. But 
then, what was to happen at the end of 
these six years? Suppose there should 
then be a war (and such a case had been 
imagined, and even put by his majesty’s 
ministers), we should begin that war with 
a debt of 760,000,000/.; and this too 
after a lapse of thirteen years of peace. 
He tuok the case as it had been put; but 
thirteen years were much beyond the 
average duration of those periods of peace 
which this country had hitherto enjoyed. 
We should have relieved ourselves at the 
end of six years, by this plan, from 
1,200,000/. of taxes, and reduced the debt 
within what he supposed would be called 
the moderate compass of 760,000,000/. [A 
laugh.] But how did ministers arrive 
even at this result? By having laid on 
3,200,0007. of additional taxes since the 
conclusion of the war. At the end of 
thirteen years of peace, it would be true 
that we had forty millions less of debt; but 


_it would be equally true that our burdens 


had been increased by two millions. Was 
it too much then for him to say, that this 


pect? He was sure that no man heard 
him who did not consider this statement 
with something like disappointment and 
dismay; and, if he possessed any reflec- 
tion, it could not be otherwise. It was 
not necessary for him to allude more par- 
ticularly to what must be the real ope- 
ration of the noble lord’s plan; but he 
had omitted to state what would be its 
probable effect upon the interest of money, 
in consequence of the intended alteration 
in the 5 per cents. It seemed to hima 
very amazing thing, that the noble lord 
the other night should have brought for- 
ward this project, instead of the chancel- 
lor of the exchequer. He could not 
conceive the reason of such a dereliction 
of duty, because this was a dry subject of 
finance, very foreign from those topics 
upon which the noble lord was accus- 
But, upon a little 


The Marquis of Londonderry here inti- | reflection, the reason was obvious, for tle 


mated, that he had computed the amount 
of redemption at 39,000,0CO/. 


| right hon. gentleman had brought forward 
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the same scheme just four years ago. 
The right hon. gentleman had actually 
employed nearly the same form of words: 
he expected, he said, that there would be 
an available surplus of 4,000,000/.; and 
declared that stocks were so rapidly im- 
proving, that he hoped the interest on 


public securities would, in a few years, | 


fall to 3 per cent. For the accuracy of 
this statement, he begged to refer hon, 
gentlemen to those records, which, by 
some accident or other were kept, of 
proceedings in that house. The right 
hon. gentleman had exultingly said, in the 
year 1818, that the Bank would then 
shortly resume cash payments, that the 
funds would improve, tliat interest would 
be lowered, and that, in short, every thing 
would thenceforth go on surprisingly well 
indeed, but, in 1819, he came down to 
parliament to ask for 3,000,000/. of new 
taxes. For his own part, he doubted 
whether the sinking fund would ever pro- 
duce those effects which were anticipated 
from it. Had he no doubt on this head, 
he would still say, that if the funds were 
to be raised by artificial means, the sinking 
fund would be not a benefit but a detri- 
ment to the public. The hon. member 
for Portarlington had already said truly, 
that any operation on the public funds, 
produced, as it were, by force, could not 
affect the general rate of interest. The 
general capital of the country could only 
be affected by the dealings or speculations 
of those who possessed it. Although 
Government should run up the stocks, the 
ordinary rate of interest would not be 
superseded by that circumstance. He 
thought, that, if the sinking fund were 
done away with to-morrow, the large as- 
semblage of persons who were already 
invited to meet the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer would be too numerous for 
Palace-yard to contain. He did not 
believe that if the plan of the noble lord 
was then and there submitted, the meeting 
would be perfectly useless. The indivi- 
duals whom the right hon. gentleman was 
to mect were just as quick and as discri- 
misating in their calculations as the right 
hon. gentleman himself; and if any thing 
should intervene to make it worth their 
while, they would to-morrow be just as 
anxious to run the stocks down, as they 
were now to run them up. It was curious 
to observe that the right hon. gentleman 
was always extremely intent. on raising 
the price of the funds ; and it was also to 
be observed, that the right hon. gentleman, 
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when he wished to know what was proper 
to be done for the good of the country, 
never sent for the member for Suffolk, 
Norfolk, ar Yorkshire, or any other of the 
country-gentlemen, as they were termed ; 
but he was accustomed to send for one or 
two merchants from the city—for one or 
two of the monied men, or for some gen- 
tleman of another religion. [A laugh. ] 
Without meaning any reflection on them, 
it must be supposed that they had a little 
eye to their own interests surely {a laugh], 
and sometimes without their even being 
aware of the fact. A gentleman who lived 
in the atmosphere of the Royal Exchange 
‘would naturally feel anxious to overreach, 
‘in the way of bargain and sale, the right 
hon. gentleman, if possible. The right 
hon. gentleman, always ready to raise the 
stocks, often said “ See how we are flou- 
_rishing ;”’ and the house had had that day, 
or would have in the course of half an 
hour, a glowing account of the finances. 
But the house would recollect that they 
had heard a similar account in the year 
(1818: he begged they would also re- 
-member what had happened in the year 
1819, and not make themselves too sure 
that the same thing might not happen in 
1823. The right hon. gentleman had been, 
on more than one occasion, deceived ; and 
he might be equally deceived hereafter. 
There was one deception which he seemed 
to labour under evidently, and that regar- 
ded the interest of money. The high 
price of stock, growing out of the increase 
ofthe property of the country, was not the 
cause of lowering the interest of money, 
but the effect. Stock being raised by 
‘natural means, furnished in itself a natural 
proof that interest must generally be re- 
duced. He had been astonished to hear 
‘an hon. gentleman assert, that if the 
sinking fund were taken away, much 
money would be sent out of the country. 
Now he (Mr. T.) had meant to argue 
exactly the other way. Money was 
sent out of the country every day, in 
consequence of that fund, and of the 
other projects of the right hon. gentle- 
man. Million after million had left the 
kingdom, precisely because the right hon. 
gentleman had tried to lower the interest 
of money. Did he believe that he could 
have that interest one thing here, and 
another elsewhere? Did he suppose that 
to a capitalist, Holland, France, or Eng- 
land were not one great Royal Exchange; 
and that, provided he could advan- 
tageously invest his capital, he cared not 
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one halfpenny whether the funds were 
English, French, or Dutch. Was it not 
a fact, that from the moment it was known 
that the interest on government securities 
was to be lowered, all the foreign securi- 
ties rose very considerably, and in conse- 
quence of foreigners selling out of the 
funds of this country, in order to get a 
better interest for their money ? This they 
had done, not from any improper motive, 
but on the fair commercial principle of 
getting the most upon their capital. On 
these grounds he must say, that the noble 
marquis’s plan was not likely to lead to 
those consequences of which so many 
gentlemen of the landed interest had 
augured so favourably, and especially as 
regarded the reduction of interest. Gen- 
tlemen would do well to take care that 
they did not borrow money at one rate of 
interest to day, which they might have to 
repay at another rate of interest to-mor- 
row. It was true that a person who bor- 
rowed money on mortgage might be 
affected by such a reduced rate, but it was 
by no means obvious that the rest of the 
landed interest could be materially affected 
by the change. What was it to the far- 
mer? Did the right hon. gentleman believe 
that the farmer could not borrow money 


now, even with facility? In every county 
of England money was going a begging; 
for it was not that money was wanting, — 


but that security was wanting. Let 
them reduce the rate of interest to what 
they pleased, if security was wanting 
the reduction was of no use. If, as he 
was willing to persuade himself, he was 
addressing gentlemen who were the true 
representatives of their tenantry and of 
the landed interest, he would beg to ask 
them what kind of report they would 
make, when they returned to the country, 
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hear any more clamour from them: he 
only hoped that there would be no more 
county meetings; and that he should hear 
no more fine speeches from gentlemen on 
the embarrassments of the landed inte- 
rests. How was the satisfaction of gen- 
tlemen to be accounted for? How easy, 
in the opinion of such men, was confusion 
avoided and distress relieved, when a re- 
duction of 1s. a bushel on the tax on malt 
was held as a signal cure. To such gen- 
tlemen, if such there were in that House, 
it would appear that this country, dis- 
tracted and nearly ruined, was all the 
time they so described it, within one shil- 
ling the bushel on the malt tax, of a state 
of ease and prosperity~—He would now 
say a word with respect to the operation 
of the sinking fund proposed by the noble 
lord. It was suggested by his learned 
friend (Mr. Brougham), that the sinking 
fund, instead of being applied as pointed 
out by the noble lord, should be applied 
in aid of the burthen of taxes. He agreed 
entirely in the opinion of his learned 
friend : he was for relieving, without delay 
the distresses of the country, by the means 
that presented themselves. But was it 
from that to be inferred, that his learned 
friend or himself wished to ruin public 
credit—wished to strip the Treasury of 
every shilling it contained? No, as far as 
he was himself concerned, and he might 
say the same for his learned friend, he was 
a sincere friend to the public creditor, 
and wished to preserve sacred the engage- 
ments of the country. His learned friend 
had been unfairly treated. His object 
was to relieve agricultural distress: but 
his meaning was tortured and misrepre- 
sented. Gentlemen were told—“ it is 
clear some mysterious object labours in the 


mind of the learned gentleman, some 


to represent what had been the result of | 


all their exertions? Would it not be to 
this effect :—“ Gentlemen, you may be 
satisfied that what has been done has put 
all the stockholders in motion: we never 
saw them in greater force, and when we 
came out of town, they were all in high 
spirits: and as for you, gentlemen, we 
have got you a shilling per bushel off the 
malt.” Now, if country gentlemen were 
satisfied with that, if they were ready to 
bow to the decision of the minister, if 
after the paltry reduction which he pro- 
posed they retired satisfied, it was not for 
him to censure them, they were best ac. 
quainted with their own interests, but he 
only asked as a favour that he might not 


object injurious to public credit—some 
object which cannot bear the light.” Such 


_ was the construction put upon the words 


of his hon. and learned friend, but he was 
sure that the motives and the object of 


his learned friend would bear a more 


steady light—a more strict inquiry than 
the views of gentlemen on the other side 
of that House. It was his opinion, that 
more substantial good would be effected 
by applying the sinking fund, in aid of 
taxation, which would give immediate 
relief, than by applying that fund towards 
the redemption of the debt. By the 
plan of the noble lord, they would derive 
the advantage of reducing the five per 
cents.—and the resolution of the right. 
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hon. gentleman embraced that object, and | that if certain taxes were repealed, the 


took credit for it, as if it had been already | 
accomplished ; yet it wasa matter at least | 
of doubt, whether the scheme could be 
carried into effect to the extent contem- | 
— by the right hon. gentleman. If 
ne might be allowed to use so homely a 
phrase, the chancellor of the exchequer 
might find that many of the gentlemen 
with whom he had to-morrow to deal, 
were ** Yorkshire too.” He did not very 
well understand this scheme of reduction, | 
for, supposing that he did not like to take 
the 4 per cents., government, he imagined, | 
must give him his money in the capital of | 
the fives. Very likely they might be pre- | 
pared to do so; but admitting that only | 
some might walk off with the money in 
their pockets, while others took the 4 per 
cents., it was no very trifling matter to 
procure 100,000,000/., or 120,000,000/., 
to pay these parties withal. He should 
say, that if they took 4,000,000/. in aid of 
the taxes, and left 1,000,000/. to operate 
by way of sinking fund, every possible 
risk would be obviated. Ministers had 
always testified an extraordinary anxiety to 
prevent the fundholder from suffering the 
slightest inconvenience. When did it 
happen that in any one quarter, when the 
fundholder was to be paid his interest, | 
they had declined borrowing of the Bank | 
of England? They had gone on for years, 
borrowing in this way most unblushingly; 
for that was the only term applicable to 
such conduct. They had gone on, prating 
about public credit, and yet they had done 
all in their power to burden and oppress 
it. It was objected, that if they were to 
adopt the plan he had now suggested, 
they would lose the benefit of the 
1,400,000/.; but did any one doubt the 
great benefit which would accrue from the 
repeal of 4,000,G00/. of taxes? An hon. 
gent. who had spoken that night with 
ability, had said, that taxes had nothing 
to do with the fall of prices. Nobody 
said they had; but if a man laboured 
under a variety of distresses, and you did 
away with a certain number of them, pro 
tanto you relieved him. If the farmer, 
on carrying his produce to market, had 
reason to complain of low prices, it was 
at least pleasant that, in riding home, he 
should not be met by a person in the shape 
of a tax-gatherer demanding money which 
he had not got. Did the hon. gentleman 
believe that if 5,000,000/. of taxes were 
taken off, the gross amount of the revenue 
would be diminished ; or was he not aware 


others would become more productive? 
His objection to the noble lord’s plan was 
shortly this—that for a present grievance 
it proposed a distant remedy. As for his 
own proposition, if he thought that it 
could have, in the smailest degree, the 
disastrous consequence which was attri- 
buted to it, namely, that it would be an 
infraction of the public faith, he would 
not say another word about it. But what 
was the ground of the dismay with which 
it was looked at? Last year, when the 
surplus, instead of five millions, was only 
1,400,0001. no dismay wasexcited, because 
that surplus was not applied in the manner 
proposed by the noble lord. The revenue 
had thus flourished under the smaller 
income: nobody knew of the larger 
amount till now: nor did he believe that 
they would have known of it, but for the 
agricultural distresses, and the necessity 
there was to send the country gentlemen 
back to their constituents with something 
to say tothem. He did believe that it 
4,000,000/. of taxes were taken off, that, 
(to borrow an expression from the noble 
lord) would be a principle of relief which 
would vivify and fructify throughout the 
whole country. If taxes were taken off 
any article to a certain amount, it was 
always admitted that the portion which 
remained would improve. In this way the 
country might be relieved, and the reve- 
nue not proportionally injured by a reduc- 
tion of taxes. But in addition to this, 
there was surely something more to be 
done in the way of retrenchment. He 
had a perfect conviction that very cou- 
siderable savings might be made, and it 
these savings were added to the surplus 
which would remain from the improve- 
ment of the revenue, after the proposed 
reduction of taxes, a sufficient fund would 
be created to maintain public credit, and 
gradually to redeem the public debt. On 
this ground he would take his stand—that 
the reduction of taxes, in the present state 
of the country, would more benefit the 
public, without any injustice to the fund- 
holder, than the application of five millions 
raised in a season of distress to pay off 
debt. Whatever might be thought of his 
suggestion, he could assure the House 
that he had not taken a hasty view of the 
subject; he had long considered it, and 
he had come to his present conclusion, in 
opposition to his former opinion, with 
reluctance. He could only hold out 
prospects of increasing improvement by 
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affording, at present, great substantial re- 
lief. Let the House recollect, that if anew 
war were to afflict the country, it would 
be the better able to bear five millions 
of new taxes, because it was now relieved 
from their pressure. So far was he from 
heing disposed to make any attack on 
public credit, that he would uphold it in 
the most effectual manner; and the motion 
of his noble friend, he could assure them, 
had nothing in it alarming. 


care very little about retrenchment. 


mour for retrenchment so effectually, as 
telling the people that all the savings 
would go to increase the sinking fund, and 


none of them would be felt in a reduction | 
The country, by its loudly | 


of taxes. 
expressed voice, now forced the govern- 
ment to lessen the expense of the esta- 
blishment; but the moment it was to 
learn that the surplus revenue was not to 


public burthens, it would no longer care 
about the matter. The noble lord antici- 


pated great advantage from the application 
of 5,000,000/. of sinking fund, in raising the | 


stocks and lowering the cate of interest. 
Now, the lowering of the rate of interest, 
if it proceeded, as he had no doubt it did, 
from the growing prosperity of the coun- 
try, would take piace sooner the more that 
prosperity increased, by a reduction of 
the public burthens. And here he could 
not omit the opportunity of saving a word 
respecting this growing prosperity. 
was willing to allow, without being re- 
strained by any polit-al or party bias, that 
the country was generally in a state of 
growing prosperity. He could not believe, 
when he saw many branches of the indus- 
try and trade of the country improving, 
that the country itself could be retrograd- 
ing. The prosperity of some was the 
improvement of all. There was a demand 
for capital, and an employment of it, 
which evinced increasing industry and 
extending profits; and this growing pros- 
perity would be promoted and accelerated 
by a relief trom taxation. He was not 
prepared to give any opinion about the 
intended financial negotiation of to-mor- 
row, but he might suggest that the five 
per cents might be more conveniently 
paid off next year, when the other kinds 
of stock would rise by the reduction of 
daterest, occasioned by the increasing 
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Suppose 
they were to apply the amount of all the | 
savings to increase the sinking fund, he — 
was convinced that the country would , 
He | 
knew of nothing that would settle all cla-_ 


' results. 


| taxes. 
| which had been reduced, would have been 
He | 
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prosperity. He had to apologize to the 
House for occupying its attention so long. 
He assured it that none of the opinions 
which he uttered had been formed without 
the maturest deliberation. He should not 
be ashamed to change his opinions upon 
any question of public policy, but he 


should not do so but upon the most ma- 


ture and deliberate reflection. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the right hon. gentleman had stated 
what he conceived to be the origin of the 
sinking fund, as established by Mr. Pitt. 
He had, however, not stated it quite cor- 
rectly. The right hon. gentleman com- 
plained that the system of Mr. Pitt had 
been departed from with respect to the 


| sinking fund; but he should have stated, 


also, that if that system had been adhered 
to, the country would now be subjected 
to 17 millions of additional taxes. Ifthe 
right hon. gentleman conceived it intoler- 
able to keep up a sinking fund of five 
millions, how much more oppressive 


| should he, in fairness, consider it to pre- 
go to the relief of the pressure of the | 


serve entire the system of Mr. Pitt, which 
would subject the country to 17 millions 
of additional taxes? Such a sum would 
have enabled us to reduce rapidly the 
public debt, and to perform great financial 
The sacrifice, however, would 
have been in proportion to the advantage. 
Instead of being able to remit taxes after 
the peace, we should now have been 
labouring under the great burthen and 
unalleviated pressure of 17 millions of 
The property tax, and other taxes 


necessarily kept up to their war amount. 
It was true that our sinking fund of five 
millions was small, when compared with 

7 millions; but it seemed adequate to 
the support of public credit, if religiously 
guarded and properly applied to redeem 
the debt. Though nominally greater 
before the late change, it was never so 
effective ; for it could not be denied that, 
however great the nominal amount of a 
sinking fund, the only part of it applicable 
to the redemption of debt was the surplus 
of the public income over the public ex- 
penditure. It had been asked, if the 
nominal sinking fund had been abolished, 
why keep up the machinery by which its 
operations were carried on? To this he 
replied, that, connected as it was with all 
the late acts of parliament regarding 
finance, the entire sweeping away of the 
machinery would require other changes, 
and therefore was a measure not to be 
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hastily undertaken. The right hon. gen- 
tleman had committed a mistake, when he 
asserted that the sinking fund of Mr. Pitt 
in 1786 began by an existing surplus of 
revenue over expenditure. The fact 
was, that 800,000/. new taxes were then 
imposed towards creating the fund. In 
1792, an addition was made to the fund 
of one per cent on every loan to be sub- 
sequently contracted. All loans con- 
tracted between 1792 and 1798 were 
contracted subject to this provision for 
their redemption, and the public creditor 
had a right to expect that this rule which 
had been departed from between 1798 
and 1802, and again restored, should be 
adhered to. It had been of late years 
neglected. The first alteration was made 
between 1798 and 1802. The original 
fund established in 1786, was not to ac- 
cumulate beyond four millions—the inter- 
est of the redeemed debt remaining at 
the disposal of parliament. In 1802, the 
two sinking funds were united. ‘The pro- 
posal of his noble friend, to set apart five 
millions for the redemption of the debt, 
varied only from the original plan by in- 
ereasing the amount. The country re- 
quired, for the support of public credit, 
a large and efficient surplus of revenue 
ever expenditure: 5,000,000/. was the 
least that they thought would answer the 
purpose. This sur, however, had never 
yet been realized, though the public cre- 
ditor, who had not obtained the one per 
cent for the reduction of his debt, had a 
right to expect as much. In the opinion 
of ministers, the resolution of 1819, which 
declared that five millions ought to be so 
employed, should be as strictly adhered 
to as the original sinking fund was, so 
long as the state of the country would 


admit. There was now every prospect | 


Lord Althorp’s Resolution on the Plan 


that the amount would not fall short of | 


the estimate, though it had never yet 
come up to it, being last year only 
2,600,000/., and not 1,400,000/., as had 
been stated by the right hon. gentleman. 
The right hon. gentleman was likewise in 
error when he argued that all the advan- 
tage which the country would derive from 
the retrenchment in our establishments 
and the financial operations in the 5 per 
cents would be only 1,500,000/. That 
was the amount of taxes to be remitted, 
but it did not comprehend all the advan- 
tages that might accrue. The country 
would be relieved by a constantly grow- 
ing fund, and the lowering of interest 
which would result from the secure state 
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of public credit would confer great bene- 
fit on all who required loans of money. 
The hon. member tor Wiltshire had said, 
on a former evening, that the million and 
a half of land tax remitted did not amount 
to more than one per cent on the rent of 
the tenant which he argued would be 
very inefficient in the way of relief; but, 
appropriating the amount of 4,000,000/., 
(which was the utmost proposed to be 
reduced), the relief could not be much 
more than 23 per cent. For the sake of 
this trifling reduction of the burthens of 
which theagricultural interest complained, 
they ought not to make this country 
descend from that eminence of public 
credit in which it surpassed all other 
countries. When the country was called 
upon to make a sort of composition with 
its creditors, they were bound to show its 
insolvency. Now, to what were they to 
appeal to show that fact? With respect 
to the general state of the country, thoug!: 
it was not to be denied, that a great 
pressure was felt by the agriculturists, 
yet the traders and manufacturers of the 
country were in an improving, if not a 
flourishing condition. Since the year 
1789, imports had greatly increased, and 
the consumption of British manufactures 
in foreign countries had doubled within 
that period.—Here the right hon. gentle- 
man went into a review of the resources 
and trade of the country, which differed 
in very few particulars from the state- 
ment made on a former evening by lord 
Londonderry. As a proof of the sta- 
bility of the country, he stated, that of 
56,000,000/. which were collected within 
the last year, there was only a deficiency 
of 400,000/. returned to the Exchequer. 
He stated also, that in the savings banks 
an additional sum of 1,300,000/. had been 
lodged within the last year. The reduc- 
tion of taxes, therefore, did not appear a 
matter of indispensable necessity, and 
would be thought by all seasible men to 
be dearly purchased, by any interference 
with the delicate subject of public credit. 
What, he would ask, had elevated us above 
all other nations? What had given us so 
much power in the late struggle? What 
had enabled us to excite and to direct the 
military force of Europe from St. Peters- 
burgh to Cadiz? It was the public credit, 
which he now implored them to preserve. 
He hoped they would not come to the 
resolution that night of committing, what 
he should not hesitate to call an act of 
political suicide. The-system which they 


¢ 
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were called upon that night to overturn, 
was one which was followed by other 
countries. France, treading in our foot- 
steps, had now a greater sinking fund in 
proportion to her debt, than we had; and 
America had a sinking fund that would 
redeem her debt in less than twenty years. 
He, therefore, looked to the House for 
the exertion of its vigour and firmness to 
preserve this great monument of our 
strength and security. Never was a more 
important question submitted to parlia- 
ment than that on which they were that 
night called upon to decide. Upon that 
night’s decision depended whether or no 
the plan laid down by ministers would be 
steadily pursued. Should the motion of 
the noble Jord be entertained by the 
House, the project which he (the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer) and his noble 
friend had in view, must necessarily be 
abandoned. As they all agreed that the 
true glory of the country depended on 
public credit, he hoped the vote of that 
night would leave it inviolate. 

After a short reply from lord Althorp, 
the House divided: For the original mo- 
tion, 126; Against it, 234. Mr. Robin- 
son’s resolutions were then put, and agreed 
to. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, February 22. 


Navy Estimates.] The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer having moved the order 
of the day, for going into a Committee 
of Supply, 

Mr. Hume said, he would not consent 
to the House resolving itself into the com- 
mittee at present if he could prevent it, 
and he would state his reasons. In the 
last session it was stated by ministers, 
that, for the future, every information 
would be given that might be requisite to 
explain the particulars of the proposed 
estimates. Notwithstanding this promise, 
which the noble marquis was bound to 
fulfil, they now refused to grant any ac- 
count in detail of the application of the 
large sums which they called upon the 
House to grant. They on this night called 
for a sum of not less than 1,781,325/. for 
charge of wages, victuals, wear and tear, 
and ordnance for the navy, and this was 
called for without any other detail than 
what was contained in four lines, which 
merely gave the four heads of expenditure 
under which the money was to be apptied. 
Heretofore it had been the custom of the 
House to pass such a vote sub silentio, and 
it was not until the last year that any 
previous explanations were demanded re- 
specting the details. It would be recol- 


lected, that in 1817, the noble marquis, 
as he (Mr. H.) understood from the pub- 
lished reports of what passed in parlia- 


ment, which were pretty accurate, stated, 
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that the estimates of that year were had been called for and given to the 
brought down as low as could at that finance committee. By one of the re- 
time be expected; not as low as it was turns before the House, it appeared that 
possible for them to be made hereafter, the charge for the establishment of the 
for it was to be expected that they would royal marines was 340,666/. for 1821, 
become lower every succeeding year of while in the former peace, the charge did 

eace. ‘There was then in the estimates, not exceed 130,000/. Now he contended 
it was said, an aggregate of three millions that if the present sums were granted 
and a half for extraordinary war charges, | without an inquiry into the particulars of 
which would not occur again; but instead | their application, without having a return 
of finding that statement borne out by | of the officers employed in various depart- 
subsequent circumstances, it turned out | ments, and ofthe several sums paid to 
that the estimates had rather increased each, members would be precluded at 


than decreased in the naval department 
every year since. 
for seamen’s wages, victualling, wear 
and tear, and ordnance, were fixed at 
1,556,100/.; and the committee of finance 
distinctly stated, that they anticipated a 
gradual reduction on all the charges for 
which that sum was a provision, except 
the head of seamen’s wages, which could 
not take place, as it would be found 


that the number of able seamen em-) 
ployed during peace was greater in> 


proportion than in time of war; but the 
committee did anticipate a gradual re- 
duction on all the other heads of expen- 
diture. After this statement, what was 
his surprise to find, that inthe first vote 


they were called upon to grant for the 
navy, and he entreated the attention 
of gentlemen to this point, a sum of 
1,781,325/. for that service, for which his 
majesty’s ministers had said in 1817 that 


1,556,100/. would be sufficient. Here, 
then, was an increase of 225,220/. in the 
sixth year of peace, beyond what it was 
in the fourth. Now he would ask, why 
should not the House reduce those esti- 
mates to what thev were, he would not 
say before the war, but to what ministers 
themselves had declared was sufficient in 
1817? But this not being the case, he 
trusted that the House would not consent 
to vote a single shilling until they got a 
detailed account of the manner in which 
the sums called for were to be applied. 
Here was a demand, in four lines, of such 
large sums as—for wages of seamen, 
593,775/. and for wear and tear of ships, 
532,350/.; for victualling, 559,650/., and 
for navy ordnance, 95,550l. Now, he 
wanted to know in what manner those 
four sums were to be expended. In the 
first place, he wished the House to be 
informed of the particulars of the first 
vote ; but to his demands, heretofore, on 
this head a distinct refusal was given. 
He wanted details similar to those whieh 


In 1817, the estimates | 


any other time from taking the sense of 
the House on the staf officers of the 
marines, which he thought they ought to 
inquire into, as particularly as into the 
| Staffs of the army and artillery. They 
_had a number of situations connected 
with the royal marine establishments, 
which he looked upon as little better than, 
| if not in fact, sinecures; and though it 
might be said that these were given to 
very ueserving officers, yet the House 
should know, the grounds of an expendi- 


| ture which cost the country a sum of not 

less than 20/. per day. There was 5/. a 
day to a general, 4/. to a lieutenant-ge-~ 
‘neral, 3/. to a major-general, 2/. each to 
four colonels and so on; but the reasons 
' for all this expensive staff should be stated, 


_ and examined by the House, betore they 


granted the money. He found that the 
expense for marine barracks was not less 
than 12,068/. Was it to be said, that all 
this was necessary where a great pertion 
of the men were afloat? Was all that 
sum to go in repairs? If so, he would 
say, that either the barracks were kept 
up on a much larger scale than was ne- 
cessary, or that the repairs themselves 
were the subject of a job. To have this 
explained, it would be necessary that the 
particulars should be laid before the 
House.—There was, he perceived, an 
item for contingencies to no less than 
12,7241. What was the nature of these 
contingencies? Was the House to be 
kept in ignorance of the manner in which 
this was to be applied? If they were, 
how could they guard against misapplica- 
tion? Various branches of expense might 
be introduced under this head, to which 
the House might not consent if they were 
aware of them. He remembered, that on 
one occasion it had been stated by the 
commissioners of military enquiry, that 
the expense of the engineer staff was 
charged under the head of draught cattle ! 


and, for aught the House now knew, 
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ministers might apply some of those con- 
tingencies in pensions or useless expense : 
but let them have all the particulars be- 
fore them, and then they could judge of 
the application.—He saw also in another 
estimate, a charge for a paymaster and 
inspector-general of marines amounting to 
about 2,930/. perannum. To this subject, 
he had called the attention of the House 
on a former occasion. It might be said 
now, as it was then, that they were very 
useful; but the information which he had 
respecting them was, that they might be 
dispensed with, and from very good au- 
thority; and the present was a time when 
no situation of doubtful importance ought 
to be kept up. From the returns made 
to the House, it appeared that the whole 
effective service of the navy cost the 
country comparatively but a small sum ; 
while, from the enormous amount of civil 
establishments connected with it and 
ship-building, the estimates amounted to 
5,500,000/. It was in order that the 
House should be informed of the details 
of those establishments to be paid by this 
vote, that he would move the resolutions 
which he intended to submit. His first 
resolution would be for information as to 
the application of the large sum under the 
head of wages; his second would call for 
similar information with respect to the 
cost of victualling, which would include 
a return of the prices paid for provisions 
for the navy in the years 1813, 1817 and 
1821. He knew that the victualling de- 
partment could purchase provisions as 
cheaply as any other persons, and much 
more so. The prices of most articles of 
consumption were fallen to half what they 
were a few years back; and if so, the 
provisions could be provided at half their 
former price: and yet it was singular, that 
the charge for victualling the navy was 
1/. 19s. per head, whilst in 1817 it had 
been 2/. 1s. each. It might be said, per- 
haps, that on foreign stations this could 
not be the case; but he maintained, that 
if provisions were purchased abroad, they 
could be procured cheaper than in this 
country ; but if they were sent out, then, 
as we paid for the hire of transports under 
a particular head, the prices would be 
the same in this estimate. 

He again repeated, that the House 
ought not to consent to any vote, until 
they had full information on those sub- 
jects. If the accounts were all fair—if 
there was nothing in them that ought not 
to be—why should they be refused? It 
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was treating the House with great con- 
tempt to refuse them; but if the House 
would support him, he pledged himself, 
that if he remained until ten o'clock to- 
morrow, he would oppose every vote of 
supply until those accounts were granted. 
He took blame to himself for having given 
way so often last session, and for not 
having called for details of the expense of 
various branches of the navy estimates. 
If ever there was a time when the most 
minute examination should be made into 
our expenditure, if ever there was a time 
when it was important that not a shilling 
should be voted but what was absolutely 
necessary ; if ever there was a time when 
the pressure of the most severe distress 
called for the most rigid economy in every 
department, that time had now arrived. 
The time had arrived when we should look 
with the greatest strictness to the conduct 
of the chancellor of the exchequer, whose 
promises had been utterly falsified; for 
the right hon, gentleman had promised a 
surplus of revenue of 4,000,000/., and we 
got only 1,400,000. in the last year; and 
he (Mr. H.) maintained that there never 
would be any efficient surplus unless that 
House interfered. He had shown on a 
former evening that the right hon. gentle- 
man was entirely wrong in his calculation 
as to the surplus revenue. The statements 
which he then made had remained wholly 
uncontradicted and the result had proved 
his (Mr. H.'s) accuracy. Let the right 
hon. gentleman contradict them if he could. 

The third resolution which he should 
submit would be for details of the estimate 
for wear and tear of ships: his reason for 
wishing for this account was, the promise 
which had been held out by the finance 
committee, that, after a short time, our 
expenses under the head of building 
and repairs would be considerably dimi- 
nished. He, of course, admitted that it 
was necessary that ships laid up in ordinary 
should be well repaired ; and he believed 
that the vessels so laid up were now in a 
better condition than they had ever been 
known before, and that the whole system 
of our ordinary was the best which could 
be adopted [Hear]; but he could not 
see why the gross amount of wear and 
tear under the head he had mentioned 
should be so great. The sums we had 
expended for wear and tear in building 
and repairs of ships in ordinary, since the 
war were most enormous. They were 
not less than 17,000,000/. [Hear, hear, 
from a member on the ministerial side. ] 
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If (continued Mr. Hume) the hon. gentle- 
man doubted the fact, he would read for 
him, from the several estimates, an extract 
of which he held in his hand, as printed 
last session, the particular sums expended 
in each year. The amount would be 
found as he had stated it—a sum which 
one would think large enough to build all 
the navies in the world. Now, after that 
large expenditure, it ought to be expected 
that the estimates, under the head of 
wear and tear, would not be so much in 
the present year, and particularly after 
the statement of the finance committee. 
Besides, there was not the same cause of 
wear and tear now, that existed during 
the war. There was now no blockading 
in the winter and stormy seasons. Our 
ships were not exposed to the same 
hazard; the time of naval officers was now 
passed in comparative ease and pleasure. 
{ Hear, from the ministerial side.] He 
would repeat it, —it was passed in ease and 
pleasure, as it ought to be, compared 
with former periods. Ships were not now 
engaged in blockading the Texel, the 
Gulf of Lyons, and other places, as 
formerly, with a vast expense in the con- 
sumption of stores of every kind, anda 
great increase in the charges for wear and 
tear ; and when that charge was so low 
in 1792, he did not see why it should be 
more than doubled in the present day. 
But he wanted to know the particular de- 
tails of this expense, and then the House 
would judge whether it was well applied. 
The fourth resolution which he intended 
to move applied to the fourth head of the 
public expenditure ; namely, to the esti- 
mates for the Ordnance ok king’s stores, 
which last year amounted to 100,000. 
though they had now been reduced to 
95.5201. 

Mr. Rk. Ward.—1 wish to inform the 
hon. gentleman, that since the estimates 
were presented, a further reduction has 
taken place, which makes them amount 
to not more than 81,0002, 

Mr. Hume was glad to hear that such 
a reduction had been made; but still that 
did not at all affect his argument. He 
wished to have detailed accounts of the 
manner in which the money voted for the 
Ordnance estimates was expended; be- 
cause he had heard from pretty good 
authority, that 20,000/. of it had been 
expended on the Ordnance craft. Now, 
such an item was no where to be found in 
the estimates; and he wished to know 
why it had nota place there, if it had ¢ 
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been expended ? Indeed, there was not one 
item given in round numbers which did 
not require the most minute explanation. 
Before he had brought forward his motion 
last year regarding the borough of Queen- 
borough, he had been told, that the 
whole of the establishment kept up there 
was paid for under the head of Ordnance 
craft. This might or might not be the 
case, but he never could, until a few days 
ago, find out where the 20,000/. to which 
he alluded was charged in the estimates. 
He found 11,000/. put down there for 
Ordnance craft, and 4,875/. for magazines 
for navy stores, making together a total, 
not of 20,000/., but of 15,8757. Now he 
intended to say a word or two at a future 
time, upon the employment of this craft, 
which was chiefly employed in sailing to 
and from Sheerness upon mere parties of 
oe In Appendix, page 96, to the 

hird Report of the Finance Committee, 
the committee objected to the floating 
magazines, and to the Ordnance craft, as 
belonging to the Ordnance, and stated 
that if such vessels were required they 
should be supplied by public contract, 
and not be kept up as _ government 
vessels. The committee stated, that the 
gunpowder kept in these magazines was 
rendered unfit for public service until it 
was restored. For what purpose, then, 
were these magazines kept up? Or of 
what use could they possibly be, except 
it were to transfer gunpowder to them 
from the ships of war that were under- 
going repair? Instead of having only 
one or two floating magazines which 
might be useful for that service, they had 
fourteen of them kept up, in direct oppo- 
sition to a recommendation of that finance 
committee. Inthe same manner five or 
six vessels had been hired from members 
of the corporation of Queenborough ; 
several of these vessels did not measure 
more than 17 tons. The right hon. gentle- 
man opposite had stated, that one mea- 
sured 30 tons, and could not be convinced 
to the contrary, until he (Mr. Hume) 
had put into his hand an official return, 
signed by his own officer, captain Dick- 
enson, that that craft only measured 20 
tons, and not 30, as entered in the last 
return to this House. The House would 
recollect how much discord they had 
witnessed during the last session about 
the ship Harmony or the Howe. Now 
he had taken the trouble to get that vessel 
measured, and he maintained, in opposi- 
tion to all that the hon. gentleman had 
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formerly urged, that she did not measure 
more than 17 tons. And yet the expense 
to which that vessel annually put the 
country was 394/, 10s. for wages and re- 
pair. If the papers for which he intended 
to move were laid on the table, he would 
pledge himself to prove that the vessels 
hired from the corporation of Queen- 
borough were not employed more than 
one or two days in a month; whatever 
might be the case with vessels which be- 
longed to proprietors of inferior influence. 
As an example of the class of persons in 
the Ordnance craft, he would state, that 
out of 113 mates and men who were em- 
ployed in the Ordnance craft, there were 
74 of them voters of Queenborough. 

Whether that was or was not a reason 
for continuing those vessels in employ- 
ment, contrary to the recommendation of 
the finance committee, he should leave to 
the House and to the country to deter- 
mine, Besides the vessels that were thus 
employed as floating magazines, there 
were 9 hoys, all of them engaged at the 
sum of nearly 1/. per diem, and all of 
them belonging to different voters of the 
town of Queenborough. The total ex- 
pense to which they put the country 
amounted to no less a sum than 3,285/. a 
year, of which a full half was clear profit 
to the proprietors, the wages of the sea- 
men and the wear and tear of the vessels 
evidently not amounting to more than the 
other half. Two of those hoys had, to 
his knowledge, lain before Woolwich 
wharf, for four or five years, doing no- 
thing, at an expense of 18s. per day to 
the nation. Were such proceedings cor- 
rect or justifiable? He maintained that 
they were not, and contended that they 
fully justified the demand that he was 
making for further returns. 

He trusted he had shown enough to 
the House to convince it that it ought not 
to consent to vote away 81,000/. for the 
estimates for Ordnance for the service of 
the navy, when so large a portion of it 
had been expended in that manner for 
very different purposes. He might per- 
haps again be told by an hon. member 
(sir I. Coffin) that, in the observations 
he had just made, he had shown that he 
knew nothing about the navy. He had, 
however, been at sea part of his life; and 
he should never think of going to sea, as 
he had been advised, on a three-legged 
stool. He was surprised that any member 
in a British House of Commons could 
condescend to talk in such a manner as 
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he had done; which the deference he felt 
for the hon. member who had used it 
only prevented him from characterizing 
as it deserved. [Hear.] The hon. member 
then proceeded to condemn the manu- 
facturing of gunpowder, at an annual ex- 
pense of 12,000/. as a very useless and 
unnecessary expense. He was decidedly 
of opinion, that in the present state of the 
trade, private manufacturers could amply 
supply the wants of the country. He did 
not know whether government had made 
the reductions at Feversham and Waltham 
Abbey which the finance committee had 
recommended ; but this he would say, 
that, if all the manufactories for gun- 
powder there were entirely abolished, the 
country would be in no danger in case of 
a war of wanting a supply; as it had 
already in its magazines ammunition that 
would serve it for 20 years. Why then, 
under such a state of things, were 
those expensive establishments continued? 
When the returns for which he intended 
to move were laid upon the table, he 
would leave the House to decide, whether 
it was not for the support of similar poli- 
tical influence with that exercised at 
Queenborough, and for the purpose of 
securing certain votes which were of use 
in a general election that these establish- 
ments were kept up. Until those returns 


_ were made, the House ought not to vote 


away one shilling of the public money. 
If those returns were laid on the table, 
every item in them should, as far as lic 
was concerned, be fairly and impartially 
examined. He said, “ fairly and impar- 
tially ;’? because he had no desire to re- 
duce the efficiency of our naval power. 
On the contrary, he was sorry to see that 
it was so much neglected in the efficient 
force, the number of seamen. He would 
freely confess that he should prefer seeing 
the whole of its expenditure for seamen 


| doubled to seeing so much of our money 


expended upon barracks and military 
stations in every part of the country. He 
felt as much pride as any man could do 
in the great and gallant exploits of our 
army; but he could not forget, that it 
was our navy which had first raised the 
character of the country and had protect- 
ed us from insult during the whole war, 
and which had even enabled us to make 
our army as efficient as it afterwards 

roved itself to be. [Hear.] If, therefore, 
* were obliged to show a preponderance 
either to the army or to the navy, his 
preponderance would certainly be towards 
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the navy. It would give him great plea- 
sure to reduce a part of the army, and to 
add the number of men so reduced to the 
13,000 seamen who were this year to be 
kept in service. Indeed, if the House 
were to decide that there should be 21,000 
men employed for the navy, he should 
prefer having 15,000 seamen and 6,000 
marines, to having 13,000 seamen and 
$,000 marines. He made that declaration, 
because the marines were to be considered 
as a part of that immense standing army 
with which the nation was at present 
burdened. It was not any dislike to the 
marines that induced him to express such 
an opinion; by no means; he was fully 
impressed with a sense of the important 
services which they had rendered their 
country, and was sorry to observe that 
they had been so much neglected, and, he 
would say, ill-treated, by governmentsince 
the conclusion of the war. After some 
other observations, the hon. member con- 
cluded by moving his resolution :—“ That 
there be laid before this House, a return 
in detail of the manner in which the sum 
of 593,755/., estimated for wages of sea- 
men, in 1822, is to be expended ; distin- 
guishing the number of each rank, of the 
royal marines, and the pay of each class, 
and of the whole; the number of officers 
of each rank, and of men, in the navy; 
the amount of charge for each class, and 
for the whole.” 

Mr. Croker commenced by stating the 
regret which he felt in having to come 
forward to oppose any thing like examina- 
tion into the public expenditure of the 
country. He was convinced, however, 
that it was his duty to do so upon the 
present occasion, inasmuch as the hon. 
member for Aberdeen had not satisfied 
him that ministers had been anxious to 
withhold from him any information which 
they could communicate consistently with 
their duty to the public. Of all the my- 
riads of papers for which the hon. member 
had moved, these would be the first that 
government had refused him. He trusted, 
however, that he should be able to show, 
that they refused them upon grounds that 
were just and satisfactory, and not altoge- 
ther unconnected with the public safety. 
He must premise what he had to offer to 
the House, by observing, that the navy 
estimates had been voted for about 160 or 
170 years in the very same manner in 
which they were now proposed, and that 
the present was the very first time, among 
all the wild fancies that had entered into 
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the brains of violent politicians, among all 
the absurd wishes which had been formed 
in the imagination of would-be-statesmen, 
and among all the extraordinary feelings 
in which party men sometimes indulged 
the one against the other, that a motion 
such as the hon. member proposed, or any 
thing like it, had been submitted to the 
consideration of parliament. He men- 
tioned that fact, not for the purpose of 
stating that the House, even if the hon. 
member made out a case, was bound not 
to institute the proposed inquiry, because 
nobody had ever instituted it before; but 
for the purpose of reminding them, that 
their ancestors, as well as themselves, 
must have had some good reasons to in- 
duce them to treat the subject with the 
peculiar delicacy they had always applied 
to it. He asked them to do no more than 
keep that circumstance in their recollec« 
tion ; and if he did not, before he conclu- 
ded, rebut every particle of charge which 
the hon. member had brought against 
government—if he did not refute all the 
mistakes into which he had fallen—he 
would allow that hon. member to say that 
the present was a case in which they 
ought to depart from the practice which they 
and their ancestors had so long adopted. 
He was sorry that he had to address them 
upon a subject which would require him 
to go into many minute, and, he was afraid, 
uninteresting, details; but as the hon, 
gentleman’s arguments principally rested 
upon those details, he was obliged, how- 
ever unwilling he might otherwise be, to 
follow him over the same grounds on 
which he had ranged at great length, and 
apparently with great pleasure. 

It might not be known to all the gentle- 
men whom he had then the honor of ad- 
dressing, that the naval expenditure of the 
country, consisted of three divisions; of 
which the first was at that time before the 
House, and related to the setting of our 
fleets afloat, to the embarkation of the 
men and stores, to their general equip- 
ment, and to the keeping of the vessels 
ready for sailing. The hon. gentleman 
might say, that a knowledge of the items 
of that expenditure, and of the services 
which it was to enable the fleet to perform 
was attended with much less inconvenience 
in time of peace than it would be in time 
of war. Perhaps it might be so; but, 
what he meant to contend was, that if the 
argument of the hon, member applied at 
all, it applied with greater force to the 
necessity of giving that knowledge to the 
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ublic in time of war than in time of peace, 
Inasmuch as, from the increased establish- 
ments, and the constant employment in 
which they were all kept, abuse was then 
most liable to prevail amongthem. Now, 
the inquiry which the hon. member wished 
to institute was an inquiry into the means 
supplied to set the fleet afloat. In order 
to show why that inquiry ought not to be 
instituted, he would remind the House, 
that the second division of naval expendi- 
ture was the ordinary estimates of the navy, 
and the third division the extraordinary 
estimates, in which were included the 
building and repairing of ships, and the 
various works in our ship and dock-yards. 
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s0 well as to suppose there was no differ- 
ence in the expense of victualling ships 
on foreign stations and at home? If the 
hon. gentleman knew any thing of the sub- 
ject, he would know, not only that there 
was a great difference between the expence 
of victualling ships on foreign stations and 
at home, but that there was a great differ- 
ence in the expense of victualling ships on 
different foreign stations. Now he (Mr. 
Croker) asked, whether, if at the begin- 
ning of the year these estimates were pre- 
sented to parliament, in the detailed man- 
ner required by the hon. gentleman, they 
would not exhibit the amount of force 
which it was intended to maintain on 
every foreign station? The hon. gentle- 


Whilst from all time the expenditure re- 
quisite to set our fleets afloat had been 
considered as a point of the utmost deli- 
cacy, the ordinaries and extraordinaries of 
the navy had been exposed to the most 
open and rigid investigation. The hon. 
member opposite could not, as far as those 
accounts were concerned, complain of the 
obscurity with which they were drawn up 
—an obscurity of which, on every occa- 
sion, he 

extremely jealous. What was the reason 
of the distinction that had been made be- 
tween the two accounts? He would 
shortly inform them. No possible injury 
could arise to the state from making pub- 


lic that which was known to be daily pas- | 


care to shew himself 


man might perhaps justify his motion by 
‘referring to the information which the 
_committee of finance in 1817 obtained 
| with respect to the manner in which the 
accounts of this estimate were prepared. 
_ This, at least, shewed that there was no de- 
| sire for concealment on the part of govern- 

ment. And besides, that communication 
related to the year gone by, and therefore 
could not be injurious. It was made but 
once; and it was made to shew from the 
past the confidence that might be reposed 
in prospectu. But, because government thus 
| —he would say in their liberality—com- 
| municated this information so circumstan- 

ced to a select committee of the House of 


sing in England, as to the ordinaries and Commons, was that a reason that any hon. 
extraordinaries of the navy; but great member should declare that he would not 


danger might, and most probably would, 
accrue to it; at any rate, great inconve- 
nience to the public service must posi- 
tively accrue, if all the various circum- 
stances under which a fleet was to be put 
afloat were rendered matters of public in- 
telligence in England, and by that means 
in every country with which it could open 
any communication. ‘ But,” the hon. 

entleman would perhaps say, ‘‘ how can 
the kind of information which I wish for, 
have the effect of betraying secrets ?” 
The suggestion of the hon. gentleman’s 
honourable friend near him, who reminded 
him, during his speech, of foreign stations, 
would answer that question. When the 
hon. gentleman talked of victualling the 
fleet, he spoke of the provisions as if they 
were bought in Leadenhall-market, or at 
the prices current in England. And when 
his hon. friend reminded him of foreign 
stations, the hon. gentleman’s remark was, 
‘*O yes! but we send out provisions to 
them.” Did the hon. gentleman under- 
stand the nature of victualling the navy 


_consent to allow the fleet to go to sea 


until government explained in what way 
they intended to direct its force. 

The hon. gentleman had proceeded to 
examine the estimate under three heads ; 
—the wages of the men—the victualling 
of the men—and the wear and tear of the 
ships. As to the Ordnance, that was a 
separate question, on which, however, le 
would not forget to touch before he sat 
down. The hon. gentleman had, it seemed, 
found out, that since the year 1817, 
seventeen millions had been expended in 
building and repairing ships, and declared 
that that was enough to build all the 
navies of the world; and he had then 
proceeded to express his wonder how it 
was possible, after such an expence, that 
the ships afloat could want any expence 
for wear and tear. He pledged himself 
to give the hon. gentleman, not only all 
the papers he now asked for, but all for 
which he might in future ask for, if he did 
not prove that, in the course of that time, 
the building and repairing of the navy 
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had cost less than seven millions, instead 
of seventeen millions. The hon. gentle- 
man compelled him to say, that he had 
been talking what the hon. gentleman me- 
taphorically termed nonsense. Really, 
the hon. gentleman seemed to have mista- 
ken stones for wood, land for water, store- 
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houses for ships, the works at Sheerness | 


for a fleet of first-rates. [Alaugh.] He 
was the more induced to entertain this 
opinion, because he found that the whole 
extras of the navy, comprehending the 
building and repairing of ships, the erec- 
tion of storehouses, the construction of | 
works, and among the rest the Breakwater 

at Plymouth, the expense of which was | 
of itself a million, amounted, during the | 
last five years, to within a trifle of the. 
seventeen millions, which the hon. gentle- | 
man declared the building and repairing | 
of ships alone had cost.—He did not wish | 
to be trusted on this subject. He held in| 
his hand the estimates from the year 1817; 
and he would read the items which related | 
to the building and repairing of the navy, — 
in order to show the accuracy of the hon. | 
gentleman, and he would then put it to | 
the House whether they would call for | 
details never before given, on such infor- 

mation as that of the hon. gentleman’s ? 

He would read the statement, and he | 
would be much obliged to the hon. gen- | 
tleman if he would correct any error in it | 
(Mr. Hume, across the table— I will’’] | 
The sum voted in 1817 was 1,390,000/. 
[Mr. Hume—*“ 1,600,000/.”] He (Mr. 
Croker) would refer to the Journals. It 
was there stated that the sum voted in 
1817 was 1,391,277/. the sum voted in 
1818 was 1,130,000/. the sum voted in 
1819 was 1,144,000/. the sum voted in 
1820 was 1,142,Cc9/. the sum voted in 
1821 was 1,094,000/. hon. gentlemen 
could not carry all these sums in their 
heads to add them up; but they would at | 
least observe, that no one of them ever 
reached two millions; and yet the hon. 
gentleman did not hesitate to state, that 
in those five years the building and repair- 
ing of the navy had cost [7 millions. To 
borrow a metaphorical phrase, the hon. 
gentlemen’s “ noble had indeed come to 
nine-pence ;”” for the fact was, that all the | 
items of the expenditure for the purpose 
alluded to, added together, amounted only 
to 5,900,0007. 

He would now beg leave to return from 
this episode—this digression, into which 
the hon. gentleman had led him. Really, | 
when he considered the gross mistakes | 
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which the hon. gentleman had committed, 

he was astonished how he could come 

down and dictate to the House of Com- 

mons, and declarethathe would sit there till 

ten o'clock to-morrow morning, and keep 

the House sitting too, unless papers, never 
| before granted were laid before the House 
to enlighten his misinformation, which, in 
trath, it would take much longer than 
until that period to correct. [A laugh. ] 
'The hon. gentleman did not even know 
| the meaning of the term “ wear and tear.” 
| which he chose to call ‘‘ tear and wear.” 
The hon. member had stated that we were 
building ships, and keeping them in ordi- 
nary to prevent the wear and tear of the 
fleet afloat [Mr. Hume “ no, no,” order, 
order.] He had no objection to the hon. 
gentleman’s interruptions, and he assured 
him that if he (Mr. Hume) felt it difficult 
to restrain himself at present, he (Mr. C.) 
felt it equally difficult to do so, while that 
hon. member was making his statements, 
The hon. member had indulged in severe 
observations upon the holiday yachts, the 
summer sailings, the airings to commis- 
sioners, and the balls and suppers which 
were every day going on in the navy. He 
would tell that hon. member, that there 
was more labour, more active exertion, 
more wear and tear of human life at sea 
in the course of the last year, the last 
dreadful year, than in any other which 
the hon. member could point out even 
in atime of war | Hear]. Didthe hon. 
member recollect that, according to a wise 
and wholesome policy, our sailors, instead 
of being kept cooped up in guard ships, 
where they were likely to become weak 
and sickly, were now employed in the 


| different cruisers off the coast to prevent 
smuggling; and with what effect they 


executed this duty was to be seen from 
the thriving state of the Customs and Ex- 
cise. Besides, there were four times 
more wear and tear in the employment of 
1,000 men in small cruisers, than if they 
were all put into one or two large sltips. 
Then down came the hon. member with a 
mass of information in his possession; he 
stated that those men who had been buf- 
feting the hard gales of winter, had been 
pleasuring and summer sailing, and giving 
balls and parties, and so forth. But this 
was not all; the hon. gentleman appeared 
to have forgotten his geography. He 
had forgotten that we had to send ships 
to the Tistarsenans that we had the 
British interests in South America to 
oe" Did the hon. member know that 
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our ships could not reach South America 
without doubling Cape Horn? [Hear, 
hear, from Mr. Hume]. Well, then, if 
the hon. gentleman knew that, did he 
mean to say, that cruising off Cape Horn 
was yacht-sailing in summer, or that a 
voyage to the Cape of Good Hope was a_ 
party of pleasure under an_ awning? 
{ Hear, hear! and a laugh.] There was 
also a branch of the service in which he 
did not know whether the hon. member 
took an interest, but one in which cer- 
tainly others did; namely, the naval ser- 
vice on the coast of Africa, for prevent- 
ing the slave trade. Was that yacht- 
sailing, too, under an awning? Any- 
body must be struck with the ridicule of 
such a description, the moment the thing | 
was properly exposed. He did not wish | 
to mis-state the hon. gentleman—[Hear, | 
hear, from Mr. Hume]—nothing would | 
be such a gratuitous piece of malice; for. 
the hon. gentleman himself furnished such 
ample opportunities of detecting his own 
mis-statements, that it would be bad taste 
for any body else to take the trouble 
[ Hear, hear]. The hon. gentleman cast 
aside, in his sweeping allusions, the fo- 
reign stations, although reminded by an 
hon. friend of his of their existence, while 
he was speaking—he threw then: over- 
board from the debate [A laugh]. 

He had now dismissed the two first 
points, and he hoped he had sufficiently 
shown to the House, that there did not so 
far exist the slightest ground for granting 
the hon. member's motion. ‘ But,” said 
the hon. member, “ the wages of sailors 
are small, and I wish to have the returns 
both of the sums paid to them and to the 
marines ;” and, as a precedent he stated, 
that he had last year moved for, and ob- 
tained, similar accounts. Why, if the 
hon. member wished to make a similar 
motion this year, there should not be the 
slightest objection to its being granted. 
And why? Because the accounts then 
furnished were only those of the number 
of men in England; it did not include an 
account of those who were to be sent to 
America, the East Indies, the West Indies, 
or the Mediterranean. But perhaps the 
hon. gentleman might object to the ac- 
counts of last year, on the ground that he 
did not understand them. In this he 
agreed with him; and he would give to 
the House his reason for saying so. The 
hon. member had stated, that the wages 
of sailors and marines amounted together 


to 600,000/. of which sum he found that 
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350,000/. went to pay the marines, and 
deducting this from the gross amount, it 
turned out that the sum voted to pay our 
seamen—the pride and boast of this coun- 
try—a country which held such a pecu- 
liarly advantageous naval situation, was no 
more than 250,000/. Thehon.member ( Mr. 
Hume) went onto say—‘ What is our 
navy reduced to this? Is this the reward 
which you give to the men who have 
fought your battles, and who have saved 
nl country?” Now, he would show the 

ouse the manner in which the hon. gen- 
tleman had made his calculations. He 
had taken the whole expense of the ma- 
rines, including wages, the expense of their 
barracks, their clothing, marching money, 
beer money, recruiting money, and meat 
money, and lumping all these together, 
he at once deducted them from the 
600,000/. which was the charge for sailors 
and marines wages, and in which the 
above items were not at all included. 
[Hear.] Did any one ever hear of a 
more absurd and ridiculous calculation ? 
For his part, if the gross amount had not 
come out right in the adding up, he (Mr. 
Croker) should be at a loss to disco- 
ver how such a mode of calculation could 
have entered the head of any man. Now 
the fact was, that the wages of the marines 
amounted to 150,000/. a year in all. But 
the hon. member had taken the expenses 
of barracks (which were certainly not 
afloat )the contingent expenses of officers 
on shore, and all those he deducted from 
the expenses of the fleet afloat. Really 
if the hon. member came to this, he might 
as well include the 300,000/. lately spent 
in building churches, and then he might 
come down and say, that the whole pay 
of the seamen was swallowed up alto- 
gether. He should proceed in answering 
the hon. member, and it would surprise 
him indeed, if he (Mr. Hume) could 
contradict him in any one of his state- 
ments. The hon. member had included 
a charge of 2,770/., the salary of the pay- 
master of the marines, in the sum of 
600,000/., which was the charge of wages 
for the fleet afloat. Would the House 
believe that this charge was not in the 
present estimates, but in the ordinary es- 
timates, where the details would be fully 
given, and from which the hon. member 
must have taken it? This was one of the 
hon. members strongest points, and the 
House would see how it had failed him. 
If the paymaster of marines was residing 
in London and doing nothing, it would be 
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for the House to inquire into that fact 
when the ordinary estimates came before 
them, and then no doubt, a full and sa- 
tisfactory answer would be given [Hear]. 

He was now approaching the crown of 
the hon. gentleman’s merit. The hon. 
gentleman said, that he wished to reduce 
the marines, and to increase the seamen 
in the same proportion. Really, there 
was no pleasing some gentlemen. It was 
no more than four or five years ago since 
it was urged, that the marines being the 
most vital part of the navy, ought to be 
increased and supported. What did the 
hon, member for Aberdeen do? He com- 
pared the estimates of 1817 and 1821, 
and because he found that in the former 
period the number of seamen was 17,000 
and in 1819 it was 19,000, he was willing 
to reduce the marines by 2,000 men, and 
to increase the seamen by the same num- 
ber ; so wedded was he to the glory and 
honour of the navy, and so anxious was 
he to place it on a high and commanding 
situation. Now the difference between 
the hon. member and himself was this :— 
They could get the marine for life, but 
the seaman might retire after a service of 
three years, or enter again as he pleased ; 
and, therefore, though he (Mr. Croker) 
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was anxious to support the navy, yet he 
would not do so at too dear a price. But 
how were these 2,000 sailors to be had ? 
By reducing 2,000 marines, whose ser- 
vices the country might otherwise possess 


for life. The difference between the hon. 
member and himself was this. The hon. 
member would Jay out the money of the 
country in a three years purchase, while 
he (Mr. C.) withiok ts lay it outin a pur- 
chase for life. The hon. member had 
told the House, it.at in 1792, the rate of 
charge in the navy was 4/. per man per 
month, whereas it was now raised to 6/. 
10s. 6d. The House would recollect that 
the rate of charge in the navy was at 4/. 
per man per month, from 1787 to 1797. 
But was the navy supported at that rate ? 
No, there was in the latter year a loan of 
2,000,000/. to make up the deficiency. 
At another time the naval expenses of 
1792 were compared with those of the 
year; but a noble lord opposite 

ad, with great candour and fairness, ad- 
mitted that the apparent estimate was not 
the real one. That noble lord saw that 
there was something necessarily added in 
1792, over which no government could 
have any previous control. If gentlemen 
would look to the Journals, they would 
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be astonished to find the little difference 
between the expense of 179%, to support 
16,000 men, and that of the present pe- 
riod. He would state one or two facts 
for the guidance of the House. In the 
year 1792, the navy estimates were 
1,800,000/. but in that year there was a 
further grant of 131,000/. and in the same 
year a further grant of 805,000/. out of 
the surplus of the last year, yet notwith- 
standing these two grants, it was found, 
upon winding up the accounts of the 
year, that the navy was in debt 440,000/. ; 
so that, in point of fact, the naval expen- 
diture of the year 1792 was 3,176,000/. 
what was the charge at present, including 
half-pay, victualling, and transports? 
The total was 3,310,000/., being a differ- 
ence of not more than 100,000/. 

He now came to the Ordnance depart- 
ment, the abuses in which had occupied 
so large a portion of the hon. member's 
specch. When the Ordnance estimates 
were presented, the House would have an 
opportunity of entering into the details of 
those alleged abuses. The sums now 
taken for the Ordnance were taken upon 
the credit of the Navy. The Ordnance 
reported to the Admiralty that its ex- 
penses amounted to 81,000/., and over 
this expenditure they had no control as 
an admiralty. The hon. member had 
also objected to the appointment of naval 
officers to colonelcies and other grades in 
the marines; he had last year answered 
the hon. member upon this point; and 
after this he was surprised to hear the 
subject broached again. He should now 
repeat, that such appointments were a 
bond of union between the two services, 
which ought to be maintained; but he 
would take a higher ground of defence. 
Those appointments were honours and 
dignities with which his majesty was 
enabled to reward the distinguished 
services of the navy, in a more suitable 
manner than by conferring pensions upon 
them. It was an honour to our naval 
officers to be placed at the head of this 
glorious corps, whom they had often led 
on to battle and to victory. What was 
the extent of the evil of which the hon. 
member complained? Why, it was this ; 
—that out of 200 flag officers, and 800 or 
900 captains in the navy, there were ap- 
pointments of three general officers and 
four colonels of marines, at the enormous 
and overwhelming expense of from 
6,000/. to 7,000/.a year. The grievance 
complained of by the hon. member was 
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co-existent with the corps itself; which 
corps had originally been formed out of 
certain regiments who, from having made 
several voyages, were called marine regi- 
ments. The hon. member had stated one 
ground of objection to such appointments 
to be a fear that bad men might be ad- 
vanced to them. In order to show that 
little fear was to be entertained on this 
head, he read to the House the names of 
the persons who had been created gene- 
rals of marines; they were as follow :— 
admiral Boscawen, the hon. J. Forbes, 
earl Howe, adm. Barrington, lord Brid- 
port, and last (and he hoped he might 
long continue to fill the appointment) 
was earl St. Vincent [each name was 
loudly cheered as the hon. gentleman re- 
peated it.] Was there a danger of bad 
men from these examples? [Hear, hear.] 
The lieutenant generals [he read the 
commissions from the formation of the 
corps] were the following :—sir C. Saun- 
ders, sir H. Palliser, sir T. Pye, lord 
Bridport, and again, earl St. Vincent. 
The major-generals were—lord Gardner, 
lord Collingwood, sir R. Bickerton, sir G. 
Hope, sir R. Keates, and the name he 
pronounced with the greatest pleasure, 
sir G. Cockburn. [Hear, hear.] Not a 
name of them all, unadorned with honours, 
titles, or dignities;—many high in the 
peerage, all having received for their 
deeds the thanks of parliament: and yet 
this was the list upon which the hon. 
member would put his reforming finger, 
and not one of them could he touch who 
was not a star in the bright galaxy of 
British naval glory. [Cheers.] The 
colonels of marines were equally eminent. 
Why, then, did the hon. member refer to 
such a list? As to the general informa- 
tion he desired, where could he have it so 
well as in the committee? And _ yet, 
under pretence of wishing it, he actually 
did all he could to shut it out, by refusing 
to go into the committee. Not that he 
meant to express any hope that the hon. 
member would be satisfied in the com- 
mittee. God forbid he should entertain 
one such preposterous expectation! But 
still, if the hon. member was not satisfied 
with what was offered in the way of infor- 
mation in the committee, he could move 
that the chairman do report progress, or 
discuss the whole subject on the bringing 
up of the report, That was the real par- 
liamentary course for him to take. But 
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being furnished with all the respective 
rates of pay of the officers, their particular 
rank, how and where employed ? 

He trusted he had said enough to in- 
duce the House to negative the amend- 
ment, and to wait until they went into a 
committee upon it. It had been wisely 
provided by our ancestors, that subjects 
should be discussed in committees of the 
whole House, when the fullest opportu- 
nity of obtaining information was afforded. 
But the hon. member for Aberdeen, 
anxious as he always appeared for infor- 
mation, appeared inclined to do all he 
could to prevent its being obtained. But, 
though it would be impolitic to furnish a 
general account, such as that demanded 
by the hon. member, yet if he wished for 
an account connected with any specific 
abuse, he (Mr. C.) pledged himself to 
give the fullest information upon it. But 
he objected to the adoption of a principle 
which went to overturn a great principle 
of the constitution, [A laugh.] He 
should tell gentlemen why he spoke of the 
constitution as connected with this mea- 
sure. So great was the secresy adopted 
with respect to the manning and victualling 
of our ficet, that not even at the admi- 
ralty was it known what was to be the 
number of men employed, or the quantity 
of victualling shipped. The victualling 
was regulated by the destination, and 
that was arranged by the king in his privy 
council, quite independent of the board ot 
admiralty, and, unless where the lord at 
the head of the admiralty happened to be 
also a cabinet minister, he had no means 
of knowing the destination of the fleet for 
the ensuing year: that rested in his ma- 
jesty’s hands, as well as the declaration of 
the naval force in the vote of seamen. 
Our ancestors, knowing that the king 
could not turn the fleet against this coun- 
try, but that if employed at all, it must be 
in our defence, had wisely entrusted the 
management and direction of that power 
to him. The hon. member concluded by 
observing, that the amendment, if adopted, 
would be productive of great inconve- 
nience in time of peace, and if acted 
upon in a time of war, would go to put 
an end to the naval power of Great 
Britain, and, with that, he feared, our 
greatness and independence as a nation. 
[ Cheers. ] 

Mr. Bennet said, he wished to bring 
back the House to the real question be- 


why was he to take the whole affairs of the fore them, and from which the hon. gen- 


navy into his own hands, and insist cad | 


tleman had attempted to divert them, by 
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characterizing it, in the most high-sound- 
ing terms, as dangerous in its consequences, 
and alarming to the state. One of the 
hon. gentleman’s charges was, that it was 
a novelty. Really, the hon. gentleman 
had, to use a vulgar expression, found a 
mare’s nest. The hon. gentleman said 
this course of proceeding was not usual ; 
that no particular estimates were de- 
manded from ministers ; that the practice 
was for the ministers to say that such a 
number of men was to be kept up, and 
that such and such a sum was required, 
and that the House in its confidence voted 
the money. True it was that this had | 
been the course; and they might see 
the result of it in the extravagant expen- 
diture, in the accumulation of debt, in the 
pressure of taxation, and in the murmurs 
and sufferings of the people. This very | 
circumstance, this blind confidence in the | 
ministers, and the consequent waste of 

the public money, was one of the articles 

of indictment by the people against that | 
House. The pompous harangue of the 
hon. gentleman, displaying certainly much | 
ability and ingenuity, was aimed at his | 
hon. friend, not on account of his failure, | 
but of the complete exposure he had | 


made. It was on this account that the | 


arrows of the hon. gentleman’s wit, (which | 
he knew so well how to employ there and 


elsewhere) were directed against his hon. 
friend. The hon. secretary had declared | 
that the disclosure required by his hon. 

friend, though it had been shown that | 
precisely a similar return was made to the | 
finance committee in 1818, would be at- 
tended with great inconvenience and 
danger to the public service. His hon. 
friend had not asked to know how many 
men or ships were in the East Indies or 
the West, but that there should be a dis- 
tinction between those employed abroad 
and at home. Even during the war there 
was no objection to give this sort of in- 
formation as to the army; and what ob- 
jection could there be to give it in time of 
peace as to the navy? The hon. secre- 
tary accused his hon. friend of spreading 
by his proposition, dismay and disorder in 
the naval service. He had also made 
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storms, and more in wiuter than in 
summer; but there were no tedious 
blockades to maintain before Brest or 
Toulon. There was no one who had a 
higher value than his hon. friend for the 
services of the navy—not the jobbing 
services, but the effective services. : 

Mr. Croker said, the hon. gentleman 
had done him more credit than he de- 
served, by attributing to him any wit; 
but the hon. gentleman had _ used the ex- 
pression * the wit which he knew how to 
use here and elsewhere.” Now he assured 
the hon. gentleman on his honour as a 
gentleman, that out of that House he had 
never taken the liberty to make the 
slightest sinister allusion to the hon. gen- 
tleman or his friends. 


some harsh remarks on his hon. friend for 


having described the holiday game the | 


war, 


The House divided: 


for Mr. Hume’s 


Amendment, 54; Against it, 144. 


List of the Minority. 


Althorp, lord. 
Birch, J. 
Bernal, R. 
Bury, lord 
Bennet, hon. H. G. 
enett, J. 
Baring, sir T. 
Crespigny, sir W. 
Calvert, N. 
Crompton, S. 
Creevey, T. 
Clifton, lord 
Davies, colonel 
Guise, sir W. 
Graham, S. 


Hutchinson, hon. C.H. 


Heron, sir R. 
Honywood, W. P. 
Hobhouse, J. C. 
Hurst, R. 
Hughes, col. 
Johnson, col. 
James, W. 
Jervoise, G. P. 
Leycester, R. 
Lennard, T. B. 
Lushington, Dr. 
Lockhart, W. F. 


Lambton, J. G. 
Martin, J. 
Monck, J. B. 
Markham, adm. 
Maxwell, J. 
Newman, R. 
Palmer, C. F. 
Palmer, col. 
Price, R. 
Parnell, sir H. 
Phillips, G. 
Price, Rd. 
Rickford, W. 
Ramsden, J. C. 
Robarts, A. 
Sefton, lord 
Sykes, D. 
Scott, J. 
Stuart, lord J. 
Smith, hon. R. 
Wyvill, M. 
Wilson, sir R. 
Webb, colonel 
Wood, alderman 
Wilkins, W. 
TELLERS. 
Hume, J. 
Bennet, hon. H. G. 


On the motion, That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,”’ 

Mr. Hume, in rising to move for the 
production of some other papers, said, he 
would take that opportunity of making 
navy had been playing for the last twelve some observations upon what had fallen 
months. His hon. friend had said no from the hon. gentleman opposite (Mr. 
such thing ; but merely what every man | Croker) upon a former occasion. A great 
of sense must see, that there was not to part of what the hon. gentleman pre- 
be as much wear and tear in peace as in| tended to answer, he (Mr. Hume) 


It was true that there must be | had never uttered; and that which he 
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really did utter, the hon. gentleman had | 


altogether misrepresented. The hon. 
gentleman commenced his observations 
by alluding to him in a manner which 
(as far as he knew himself) he did 
not deserve. The hon. gentleman said, 
that he (Mr. Hume) had dictated to the 
House. If a member who in proposing a 
measure to the House, should endeavour to 
induce them to agree to it, was to be ac- 
cused of dictating to the House, he could 
not perceive how members were to per- 
form their duty. He did not wish to 
dictate; but, if possible, to persuade. 
He asked no member to vote for his 
motions, unless he convinced him by ar- 
gument and facts that there existed a 
parliamentary ground for them. He 
thought he had shown a parliamentary 
ground for the motion which he had 
submitted to the House that night. 


The hon. gentleman had said, that all the | 


details which he (Mr. Hume) called for 
would be given in the committee. It was, 
however, impossible for any man, even 
with dimensions of intellect similar to 
those of which the hon. member appeared 
tothink himself in possession, to understand 
the details as they were brought forward 
in the committee. That was the reason 
why he now wished for a detail of the 
expenses, in order that the House might 
have time to deliberate before it came to 
a decision. It was true as the hon. gen- 
tleman had observed, that it was a novel 
practice to ask for details. But, the first 
detailed estimate ever presented to the 
House related toa branch of the naval 
service; and the good practice being 
commenced, why should it not be followed 
up in all the other branches of the same 
service. The hon. gentleman had said, 
that the House always placed sufficient 
confidence in ministers to grant them the 
money required for the estimates, without 
inquiry. Now it was in consequence of 
the House reposing that implicit confi- 
dence in ministers, that the debt had been 
created, and the country reduced to its 
present state of difficulty. The hon. gen- 
tleman objected to the production of the 
details, because he said they would show 
the enemy where the navy was to be 
posted. He (Mr. Hume) did not wish 
for any information of that nature. All 
that he required was, a statement of the 
number of men and officers to be main- 
tained, and to that the hon. gentleman 
had offered no argument by way of ob- 
jection. He had, however, said, ‘* he 
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would show the House how utterly igno- 
rant this gentleman, who was always fish- 
ing for grievances and putting his finger 
_of reform upon the navy, was, of the sub- 
jects with which he interferes.”” He be- 
gan by saying, that he (Mr. Hume) did 
not know bricks from mortar; he went 
on to say, that he could not distinguish 
_brick from stone; and at last he abso- 
-lutely declared, that he was ignorant whe- 
_ther the barracks were afloat or ashore. 
He now held in his hands returns which 
would stultify all the assertions of the 
hon. gentleman. And here he might ob- 
serve that the hon. gentleman had made 
no reply to the principal statement which 
_he had made when he Jast addressed the 
House, namely, that since the conclusion 
of the war in 1815 up to last session, 
_ the expenditure on account of the navy 
was 17,700,000/. He would now prove, 
from the navy estimates, which were al- 
ready before the House, that instead of 
5,000,000/. being expended in building, 
8,530,493/. had been appropriated to that 
purpose. The hon. gentleman said, that 
he (Mr. Hume) could not distinguish the 
money expended on buildings from the 
money expended on dock-yards ; and he 
had asked—* Does the hon. member 
know that a million has been expended at 
Plymouth?” To that he would answer— 
that he did not know any thing about it, 
nor did he believe that the hon. gentle- 
man who proposed the question was bet- 
ter informed on the subject. He would 
show the House the sums which had been 
expended in building since 181]. It ap- 
wept by the returns which he held in 
is hand, that the expenses for building 
in the yard of Deptford were 197,000/.; 
for Woolwich, 174,000/.; for Chatham, 
482,000/.; for Portsmouth, 205,000/. ; for 
Plymouth, 272,000/. Then, as for the 
Breakwater at Plymouth, which the hon. 
secretary for the Admiralty, corrected as 
he was by the secretary for the Treasury, 
stated, had cost 1,000,000/. ; the fact was, 
that the expenditure on that account, as 
laid before the House in the estimates 
was only 762,000/. Yet this was the hon. 
gentleman who would attempt to put him 
him (Mr. Hume) right; and who had 
said that he did not know the difference 
between barracks and ships, between wood 
and stone! In Sheerness, it seemed we had 
expended no less a sum than 1,355,000/. ; 
besides which there was an unexecuted 
estimate amounting to nearly 747,421/. 
more to complete this expensive work ; 
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and this was altogether lavished upon a 
work of such doubtful policy, that the 
money might be considered as entirel 

thrown away. If the House would took 
to the papers of the same years, they 
would find that in the last-mentioned 
outport the total expense of buildings 
was somewhere about 424,648/., the re- 
pairs 126,000/., and the expenses for the 
merchant-yard 29,000/. odd. 
annual expense, as stated in those esti- 
mates, was 4,264,598/. in all the ports. 
In the year 1818 they were stated at 
3,000,000/. and odd. Now it appeared 
by these statements, made from docu- 
ments which had been laid before the 
House, that he had been correct in his 
calculations, and it was rather too much 
that in the face of them the hon. gen- 
tleman should take upon himself to say 
that he was incorrect. He had said that 
for buildings alone the country had paid 
in a few years under the charges for 
the single department of the service, 
8,500,000/. and upwards. The hon. gen- 
tleman declared the amount was only 
5,000,000/.; and if he could be guilty of 
such an inaccuracy, it was really not from 
that hon. gentleman that a charge of incor- 
rectness should proceed. The whole 
charge, therefore, which he (Mr. Hume) 
had been discussing, was, including re- 
pairs, 17,000,702/. Ifthe hon. gentleman 
was not satisfied of the fact, he (Mr. 
Hume) would on Monday move for all 
the estimates in question; and the hon. 
gentleman himself should have the op- 
portunity of laying them on the table.—It 
would be in the recollection of the House 
that he had already stated his impres- 
sion, that if such enormous sums of mo- 
ney had been exy-nded in order to keep 
our ships afloat, “capers had a right 
to expect, under the recommendations of 
the finance committee, that the expendi- 
ture in that department would now be re- 
duced as low as possible. It was ob- 
viously quite impossible that government 
could expend all these sums in a fair 
and proper manner, under present circum- 
stances: they could not, indeed, expend 
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such monies, unless they pulled ships to | 


pieces, and afterwards built them up again. 
—The hon. gentleman with a most extra- 
ordinary perversity of intellect, had chosen 
to allude to what had fallen from him 
(Mr. Hume) in the course of the evening 
and had said, that he supposed he (Mr, 
Hume) wished to pass Cape Horn, in 
hoys of 17 tons burthen. But, in fact, he 
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| had never said so, however the hon. gen- 
'tleman might have stated the matter; 


| 
| 


and when he talked of his (Mr. Hume’s) 
having forgot his geography, he himself, 
| like many of his countrymen, seemed al- 
together to have forgotten that science. 
| The fact was, the hon. gentleman had at- 
| tempted to pervert every thing which he 
_ (Mr. Hume) had said in the course of the 
debate. Far from wishing, as had been 
imputed to him, to weaken or cripple our 
navy, in such a manner as to leave us, in 
the event of a war, exposed to the naval 
superiority of any other power, he had 
merely expressed his desire to call for 
returns of the number of flag-officers, cap- 
tains, and of the whole of our naval es- 
tablishment, in that usual form in which 
such returns had been repeatedly order- 
ed to be made on former occasions. He 
wished particularly to know why the ex- 
pense of victualling the navy should be at 
this time nearly the same as it was in 
former periods, when the prices of provi- 
sions were 50 per cent higher than at 
present. There was, in fact, some re- 
duction in the charge, but it was only 15 or 
20 per cent, whereas the alteration in the 
prices was 50 to 80 per cent; where the 
consumer used to pay 12/. 6s., he now paid 
6l, 5s. only; such was the difference in 
some of the articles. It was totally im- 
possible for any person opposing ministers 
in the way which he was obliged to adopt, 
to proceed upon any other information 
than what was contained in the returns 
made to the House. Sometime since he 
moved for all the papers connected with 
the expenses for the navy in its various 
branches, from the year 1795; and when 
the hon. gentleman said that extracts 
which were quoted from those estimates 
were incorrect, he did, in fact, contradict 
his own signature. On one occasion, to 
be sure, he had admitted that a particular 
item was correctly taken from an official 
return; but then, he added, * that return 
though sent in, was incorrect.” He (Mr. 
Hume) had also moved for the amount of 
supplies voted for a series of years, for the 
sevice of the United Kingdom, including 
the army, navy, and ordnance. By the 
returns he found that, in the year 1792, 
the number of men voted was 16,000, 
and that the supplies voted for them, 
and for the sea service, instead of amount- 
ing, as the hon. gentleman said they did, 
to 3,400,000/. amounted to 1,485,955/. 
only. Now, either this was a correct re- 
turn or estimate, or it was not: if it was 
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not correct, the House would not at least 
blame him (Mr. Hume) for its errors.— 
The hon. gentleman had said something 
about the current debt. It was not ne- 
cessary for him, in reply, now to produce 
the statements which had been given to the 
House of the amount of the navy debt on 
the 25th Dec. 1791; and of its amount 
on the Ist of January 1793. There 
might have been, for aught he (Mr. 
Hume) knew, different statements of these 
amounts given to the House; and that 
might be the cause why he and the hon. 
gentleman were at issue on this matter ; 
but the Journals of the House answerably 
showed, that 230,000/. was the whole in- 
crease on the debt in 1792-3. The hon. 


gentleman talked of their having reduced | 


the amount of the debt very considerably 
—to the amount of some millions; but 
supposing even that the expenses of the 
navy in 1792 were 15,000,000/., that fact 
would have nothing to do with the motion 
which he was now about to submit—a 
motion having for its object simply an ex- 
planation of the large items which were 
now brought forward for the approbation 
of the House. The hon. gentleman had 
“cscamere to detect and point out his (Mr. 

ume’s) blunders ; but excepting in two 
instances, the paymaster and the build- 
ings, in both of which he had been misled 
by erroneous returns, the hon. gentleman 
had not discovered any blunder whatever. 
—Surely he had now said enough to show 
why it should be demonstrated to the 
House how much of these sums were to 
be applied for the charge of marines: 
how much for seamen and so forth. He 
implored the House to assist him in pro- 
curing these explanations from ministers, 
because he felt assured that the items in 
question covered other matters and ex- 
penses besides those which were named, 
and which they wereafraid to have brought 
forward.— With regard to all that had fal- 
Jen from the hon. gentleman abcut our 
naval glories, it was a second edition of 
our galaxy of stars, our unrivalled heroes, 
and so on—of which the hon. gentleman 
never failed to make mention. But why 
did he indulge in these topics? Every 
body admitted the splendid services of a 
Nelson and a St. Vincent ; but what had 
they to do with the question of sine- 
cures held in this department? The hon. 
gentleman, in a truly Irish way, had an- 
swered himself, as it were, before he had 
made his own statements on the matter; 
for he set out with saying, that he admit- 
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ted the principle of sinecures was bad. I¢ 
was bad; and a much better and more 
honourable system of remuneration might 
be devised. No one would say that that 
House had ever shown an unwillingness 
to reward merit, wherever merit had been 
displayed in the service of the country. 
He was so little read in the sinecure list, 
that he was not very perfectly aware ot 
the characters of many who were placed 
upon it. But it was sufficient for his 
case if it could be shown, that during the 
last ten years one improper person had 
been admitted upon it. The present was 
the most proper period for wiping out al! 
sinecures, if possible. Every gallant officer 
might be sure of being rewarded for the 
future for his merits. But the hon. gen- 
tleman said, that this was the most ho- 
nourable, the most proper, the most gra- 
tifying mode of reward—that it formed a 
bond of union among all who experienced 
its effects. Perhaps, therefore, a pension 
of 1,500/. a year, granted to an admiral 
who never mingled with his corps, as he 
might call this service, was the bond of 
union which bound him to it notwith- 
standing [A laugh!]. Again he in- 
treated the House not to vote away the 
public money without some knowledge of 
its destination. They had been too long 
in the habit of granting such votes in con- 
fidence; and the effects of their conii- 
dence should teach them to withhold it for 
the future. They were now called upon to 
vote in this way 200,000/. more this year 
than they had voted last year; whereas 
the low prices of provisions, and other 
causes, required that the vote should be 
very considerably less. He should now 
move, by way of amendment, “ That 
there be laid before the House, a return 
of the price of provisions of each kind 
supplied to the navy in the years, 1813, 
1817, and 1821, and the value of one 
day’s ration, stating the several articles in 
each of these years: also, a statement of 
the manner in which 532,3501., estimated 
for the victualsfor the navy for 1822, is to 
be expended.” 

Mr. Croker, reminded the House, that 
he had commenced his former speech by 
saying that the ordinary vote was about 
1,900,000/., but in the course of that 
speech he had added, that if hon. gentle- 
men would refer to the estimates, they 
would find that a further sum of 1,000,000/. 
was appropriated from other services. 
Therefore this blunder must rest with the 
hon. gentleman, and not with himself. He 
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could not understand what ground of com- 
plaint the hon. gentlemen had against the 
returns made to that House. He had asked 
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for a return of the whole expenses of the | 
marine corps, and when that had been | 
made out in conformity to his order, he | 
was not satisfied, but again asked for. 


what he called “ the total of the whole.” 


He begged to refer the hon. gentleman to_ 


the Journals of the House: where he 


would find that the account given by him | 
(Mr. Croker) of the estimates of 1792 | 


wonld turn cut perfectly correct. 
The House divided: for the Amend- 
ment, 54. Against it 158. 


Althorp, lord 
Bury, lord 
Bernal, R. 
Brougham, If. 
Barrett, S. B. M. 
Bennet, hon. H. G, 
Baring, sir T. 
Chaloner, R, 
Calvert, N. 
Crespigny, sir W. 
Crompton, 
Creevey, 'T’. 
Fergusson, sir R. 
Graham, S. 
Guise, sir W. 


Maxwell, J. 
Martin, J. 
Nugent, lord 
Normanby, lord 
Newman, R. 
Pryse, P. 
Palmer, C. 
Robarts, A. 
Roberts, W. A. 
Robinson, sir G. 
Ricardo, D. 
Ramsden, J.C. 
Stuart, W. 
Sykes, D. 
Sefton, lord 


Haldimand, W. 


Hutchinson, hon.C. H. 


Heron, sir R. 
Hobhouse, J. C. 
James, W. 
Johnson, col. 
Jervoise, G. P. 
Leycester, R. 
Lambton, J. G. 
Lennard, T. B. 
Lushington, Dr. 
Monck, J. B. 


The House naving resolved itself into a 


Scott, 
Stuart, lord J. 
Smith, hon. R. 
Wyvill, M. 
Williams, W. 
Wilkins, W. 
Wood, alderman 
Webb, Col. 
Wilson, sir R. 
TELLERS. 
Ilume, J. 
Davies, Colonel 


committee of supply, to which the Navy 
Estimates were referred, sir J. Osborn 
moved, “ That 21,000 men be employed 
for the Sea Service for 13 lunar months ; 
from the Ist of January 1822; including 
6000 royal marines. 

Mr. Hume said, he must again ask what 
were the circumstances of the country 
which required that there should be 2000 
men now more than in 1817, for the same 
purpose? The reductions that had been 
made in the Navy were not owing to the 
economy of ministers, but to the death of 
Buonaparte. The number of the marines he 
thought disproportionate with the number 
of seamen, and he should, therefore, pro- 
pose as an amendment, that * 19,000” be 
substituted for “ 21,000.” 
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{ Sir G. Cockburn said, that on the open- 
| ing of a former war the country had suf- 
| fered materially from the want of a suffi- 
cient number of marines to man the Navy 
with. ‘The consequence was, that they 
were obliged to employ soldiers to their 
great dissatisfaction ; and tothe detriment 
of the service; for they were all sea-sick 
as soon as they got outtosea. Upon this 
it was thought better to keep up a large 
number of seasoned marines, who in peace 
| might be employed in doing garrison duty 
in the sea-ports, and in the event of war, 
_bereadyto manthe service. The Admiralty 
| did not want to increasethenumber of sea- 

men for theservice of the ensuing year, and 
they were loath to diminish the body of 
‘marines. They might have been able to 
reduce more, had it not been for the in- 
_ creased demand from South America and 
the Mediterranean; and it should be re- 
membered, that out of 13,000 seamen, 
1,500 were employed round the coast for 
the security of the revenue. 

Sir J. Coffin expressed his conviction of 
the propriety of maintaining the marine 
corps at as high arateas possible. It was 
obviously desirable that young men should 
be educated for the public service; for in 
the event of a new war was it tolerable that 
the defence of the country should be en- 
trusted tosuch old men as himself, who had 
served forty years in the Navy, and who 
were scarcely able to step over a three- 
legged stool. 

Mr. Bennet said, he should like to be 
informed why 8,000 marines were now to 
be kept up?) Was a war now more pro- 
bable than in 1817? In 1822 the peace 
establishment was larger than in 1817, 
while the country was labouring under in- 
creased distress. The difference was at 
least 200,000/. in the naval departments ; 
yet, from 1817 downwards, the same 
empty promises of economy had been 
given, and the same constant neglect of 
them shown. There was the same pledge 
of economy, and the same practice of pro- 
fusion. Why did not the country gentle- 
men, when so many opportunities were 
afforded, discharge the engagements they 
had made to their constituents, instead of 
trusting to the chance of a long parlia- 
ment, and the amiable forgetfulness of 
their friends. He wished that the people 
of England could look into the House of 
Commons. Nothing under heaven could 
give him greater satisfaction ; for it would 
save posterity from the innumerable cala- 
mities threatened by ministers. If the 
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eye of the public were steadily kept upon 
their representatives, there might be at 
Jeast a io ofa remedy. The people of 
England did sometimes learn who voted on 
the opposition side of the House. Would 
to God they could see the votes on the side 
of ministers! That God-send, a_ list 
of a ministerial majority, would bring the 
nation to its senses, and ought to be posted 
throughout the kingdom. It would then be 
seen why, in 1822, a larger sum was to 
be voted than in 1817. He had some faint 
hope that gentlemen who had beenso lavish 
of their promises out of doors would give 
some specimens of the performance of 
them within doors. 

Sir G. Clerk said, that if hon. members 
would look to the other parts of the navy 
estimates they would sce there was a re- 
duction equal to two millions. He hoped 
the House would not reduce any part 
of that useful body of men, the royal 
marines. 

Mr. Hume said, that the estimate for 
1817 was 5,985,415/.: at present it was 
4.89,550/. less; but how did this show that 
there was a saving of 2,000,000/. ? 

Mr. Croker said, the hon. gentleman 
had omitted to take into his consideration 
671,000/. the produce of old stores, which 
was taken in aid of the vote for the year 
1817, and which in point of fact was de- 
voted to the public service of the year, 
although it did not appear in the supply 
for the year. 

Mr. Hume pledged himself to prove 
that the hon. gentleman was in error. He 
had added the sum of 671,000/. instead 
of deducting it, as he ought to have 
done. 

The committee divided: For the 
Amendment, 53. Against it, 157. On 
the resolution, that 532,350l. be grant- 
ed for victualling the said 21,000 men,” 

Mr. Hobhouse said, he saw very clearly 
that ministers intended to refuse every 
kind of information that could enable the 
House to investigate the subject. All pro- 
positions for inquiry were met by a direct 
negative, supported by the ordinary minis- 
terial majority ; and as this course had 
been pursued quite long enough for one 
night, he would move “that the chairman 
report progress, and ask leave to sit 
again.” 

Upon this, after a short conversation, 
the Committee divided: Ayes, 47. Noes, 
147. 

The resolution was then agreed to. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, February 25. 


Breacu or Privitece — OPENING 
OF LETTERS ADDRESSED BY OR TO 
MEMBERS.] Mr. James begged to call 
the attention of the House to a violation, 
as it seemed to him, of the privilege of its 
members. There was a gentleman con- 
finel in the gaol of Lancaster, who had 
terrified government by attending a reform 
meeting in 1819, whose letters, from prison, 
to him ( Mr. James ) had been broken open ; 
and his letters to that gentleman had ex- 
perienced a similar treatment ; one letter, 
indeed, had been withheld altogether ; and 
a copy only delivered in its place. Peti- 
tions forwarded to be laid before the 
House had shared the same fate with other 
communications ; and,strange as the deci- 
sions of Parliament had been, it would 
hardly sanction so gross a proceeding. 
Upon the effect of the practice it could 
not be necessary to say a word. The 
most signal injustice—the most atrocious 
cruelty—might be committed in prisons, 
under the operation of such a system, and 
no means of complaint would be open to 
the sufferer. It might be urged, perhaps, 
that prisons were visited by magistrates, 
and that to those magistrates, if neces- 
sary, complaints might be addressed ; but, 
let it be remembered that in one gaol at 
least (IIlchester), cruelty and torture had 
been inflicted upon prisoners, notwith- 
standing the visits of such appointed 
magistrates ; and that gentlemen had risen 
in the House to eulogize the character of 
the manager of that institution, uncon- 
scious of the conduct of the man of whom 
they were speaking. As far as he had 
been able to learn, this inquisitorial prac- 
tice of opening letters had originated in 
the wish of some Lancashire magistrates 
to pry into the secrets of the advocates of 
parliamentary reform. Inquiry being 
made into the legality of the course, those 
magistrates laid a case before counsel, and 
obtained an opinion, that the proceeding 
was lawful: they then, from having merely 
desired the gaoler to open certain letters, 
added a formal regulation to the rules of 
the prison, that all persons confined for 
peculiar offences should be subject to an 
unqualified inspection of their correspon- 
dence. Now, that suchian order was con- 
trary to English law, he had no doubt. 
The 9thof Anne, commonly called the 
Post-office act, declared that no person 
should presume to open a letter unless by 
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warrant from a secretary of state; and in| complaining of having his letters opene:|, 
support of that enactment might be quoted | had stated, that he knew no statute law 
the circular of the late secretary for the | which authorized such a practice, and 
home department, dated 9th of Novem- | that certainly no such right existed by 
ber, 1814, decidedly stating to gaolers, common law. He had stated as a lawyer, 
that such an act was not warranted by that the magistrates had no such power. 
law. The proceeding, he contended, was They had no right to interfere with the 
in direct violation of that clause in the prisoners. They were in the custody of 
Bill of Rights, which said that the law of the high sheriff, whose duty it was, not 
the land should not be dispensed with, un- merely to precede the judges of assize, 
less by the authority of parliament. He | with men bearing white staves, and others 
knew that some reliance had been placed | sounding trumpets, but to attend to and 
upon the act of the 32nd George 2nd;! provide for the comforts of the prisoners 
but he could find nothing in that act to jus- | in his gaol; for they were in his custody, 
tify a magistrate in doing that which was | and not in that of the magistrates. This 
contrary tolaw. That act referred to per- | was the opinion of sir S. Romilly; and, 
sons who were imprisoned for debt. Its | fortified with that opinion, he contended 
preamble set out with recognizing the | that he was fully borne out in describing 
hardships to which persons so imprisoned the conduct he had alluded to as illegal. 
were sometimes exposed by the oppression But, if it should be contended that the 
of gaolers, and it enacted that proper rules | 32nd of George 2nd gave the power in 
should be made for the regulation of per- question, the sooner it was repealed the 
sons imprisoned ; but, though certainly | better. Asto the question whether this was 
the letter of the act referred to persons | a breach of privilege, it was at first his in- 
imprisoned for debt, yet the spirit of it tention to have brought the matter before 
was humane, and it went to alleviate, not a court of law; and he was satisfied that 
exasperate, the sufferings of any class of , before an impartial judge, and any twelve 
prisoners. But before those regulations | honest men, he should have got a verdict ; 
were made, as well as since, the letters but when he heard from so many excellent 
of prisoners were opened in this prison, authorities, that the matter was a viola- 
which showed how little respect there was_ tion of the privileges of the House, he 
for the law, by those who thought it for | felt that he should not be discharging his 
their interest to violate it. This, he be-| duty if he did not bring the subject before 
lieved he was safe in saying, was a prac- |, it, satisfied that in supporting the privi- 
tice unknown in any other gaol in the | leges of that House he was also maintain- 


kingdom. It was not practised at Ilchester | 
gaol, even towards Mr. Hunt, whom the 
attorney-general had described as guilty 
of a crime little short of high treason, but 
whom he (Mr. James) would always con- 
sider as severely persecuted ; for he would 
maintaia that he had rendered great ser- 
vices to the cause of humanity, in the 
recent investigation, to which his exer- 
tions had contributed; but even in the 
case of Mr. Hunt, the magistrates of | 
Somerset had not made a regulation by 
which his letters were to be subjected to 
inspection—a regulation which he should 
ever think most inquisitorial and un- 
just. Whatever opinions might be held 
on the subject elsewhere, he would say, 
that the practice was illegal ; and in sup- 
port of his opinion, he had the authority 
of a great politician and an able lawyer, 
whose name he was sure would carry great | 
weight with the House. He alluded to the | 
late sir S. Romilly. That able man, in | 
presenting, in the year 1812, a petition 
from a prisoner confined in Lincoln gaol, | 


ing those of the people. The hon. mem- 
ber concluded by moving, ‘ That it is the 
opinion of this House, that any person 
breaking open, detaining, or suppressing, 
any letter or letters addressed by or to 
Members of this House, is guilty ofa direct 
breach of the privileges of this House.” 
Lord Stanley did not see on what 
ground the motion for declaring the 
opening of a letter from a prisoner to a 
member of parliament a breach of their 
privileges, could be sustained. A similar 
question had been started Jast year, and 
referred to a committee of privileges, and 
he had never heard that they felt it in- 
cumbent upon them to bring the subject 
forward. That the practice complained 
of would, under some circumstances, 
amount toa breach of moral justice be- 
tween man and man, no one could deny ; 
but there were limits to the privileges due 
to letters, and when he found that even 
the judges of the land, were strongly in 
favour of the practice complained of, he 
could not think that there were suflicient 
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grounds for assuming that a breach of by far the greater portion of the persons 


privilege had been committed. 


the rules ordered, that the keeper of the 


One of | detained on board the hulks were civilly 


dead, possessed no civil rights, and there- 


gaol should examine all correspondence | fore that the government would be justi- 
carried on by prisoners on the Crown | fied, not only in ordering the inspection of 


side, and not forward any letter which 
contained improper matter without show- 
ing it to the chaplain or one of the visit- 
ing magistrates. When the letter was 
submitted to the proper persons, if the 
letter came to a prisoner, he was sent for, 
and the unexceptionable parts were read 
to him; ifthe letter was written by a pri- 
soner, he was told what were the excep- 
tionable parts, and had the liberty of re- 
writing that which was not offensive. This 
rule was ordered by Mr. Justice Bayley, 
and he believed was in the hand-writing 
of that learned judge himself; and the 
whole of the rules were sanctioned by 
Mr. Justice Bayley and Mr. Justice Park. 
Therefore, upon a general view of the 
question, whether the gaoler was justified 
in opening the hon. member’s letter or 
not, he firmly believed that he would not 
have done his duty if he had not examin- 
ed its contents. Whether the mere fact 
of the frank of a member of parliament 
went to alter the operation of the prison 
rules, was a question which others might 
be more able to determine; but, for his 
own part, he certainly did not think it did. 
How was it possible for members always 
to know what their franks contained ? 
They might become the means of convey- 
ing matter the most improper in its na- 
ture, and dangerous in its consequences. 
Upon the hon. member’s own showing, he 
thought there was nothing in the present 
case which called for the interference of 
the House. 

Mr. Secretary Peel observed, that if he 
understood the hon. mover, his object 
was, to establish two propositions; first, 
that the opening of a letter franked by 
him was illegal; and secondly, that it was 
a breach of the privileges of the House. 
If he should be able to disprove both 
these points, he apprehended there would 
be an end of the hon. gentleman’s case. 
Before he proceeded with his argument 
on the first point, he could not but ex- 
‘sic his surprise at the opinion of a 
earned gentleman (Mr. Brougham), ona 
former evening, as to the opening of let- 
ters sent by convicts on board the hulks; 
and he thought that, on a iittle more ma- 
ture reflection, the learned gentleman 
would not himself persist in the opinion 
then given. It would not be denied, that 


their letters, but in prohibiting all com- 
munication with them. However, the 
proposition of the hon. member this night 
was a different question. It went to show 
that a certain regulation for the better 
government of the gaol of Lancaster, 
which had been sanctioned by his (Mr. 
Peel’s) predecessor in office, was in its 
operation illegal. Now, he would show 
the contrary. What was the nature of 
the regulations of Lancaster gaol? Here 
the right hon. gentleman repeated the 
statement given by lord Stanley, as to the 
authorities by which the regulations were 
sanctioned. The first impression of the 
House, after hearing such authority as 
that of two judges of the land sanctioning 
those regulations, should be, he imagined, 
a presumption that they at least were not 
illegal. The hon. member had referred 
to the 32nd of Geo. 2, but he carefully 
left out of his view the 3lst of Geo 3. 
By that act it was enacted, that fit and 
proper regulations should be drawn up 
for the better government of gaols and 
other places of confinement, in England 
and Wales; and it added, that those re- 
gulations should be drawn up by the same 
authorities as those mentioned in the 32nd 
Geo. 2. And who were those authorities? 
The magistrates of the counties. It fur- 
ther added, that the regulations to which 
they might come should have force, when 
sanctioned by the judges of assize, who 
were authorized to revise them. This 
was donein the case of Lancaster gaol. The 
magistrates drew up and agreed to certain 
regulations for the better government of 
the county gaol. These were submitted to 
the judges, by whom they were examined, 
and, with some alterations, sanctionedand 
approved. Would it, ufter this, be said, 
that they were illegal? He should be 
wantonly trespassing on the time of the 
House, if he dwelt longer on the question 
of legality. Supposing it, then, admitted 
to him, that this regulation was a legal 
one, the next question was, whether the 
exercise of the rule was, in the case al- 
luded to, a breach of the privilege of par- 
liament. Now, if parliament sanctioned 
the enactment of the rule, he could not 
see any thing in the case of a member of 
parliament which should exempt his letters 
from being opened, where that was war- 
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ranted by the law of the Jand. Now, taking | He maintained it was not. The House of 


it as granted, for the sake of the argument, 
that the view which he took of the coun- 
struction of the act was a legal one, upon 
what did the authority of the regulations 
rest? Here they had it, that the House 
of Commons, one branch of the legisla- 
ture, had declared, by a bill which was 
passed into a law by the concurrence of 


the two other branches, that certain regu | 


lations for the government of gaols and 
other places of confinement should be 
binding, when sanctioned by the authori- 
ties there specified. Would it, then, be 
maintained, that after thus sanctioning 
such rules, without any reservation as to 
their own privileges, such exemption now 
existed? He contended, that where the 
authority was given, as in this case, he 
maintained it had been given, it could not 
be revoked except by another act; and 
until that act was passed, any regulation 
under the former would not amount to a 
breach of privilege. The attention of par- 
liament had formerly been called to the 
question of privilege, with reference to 
the letters of members; but, before he 
proceeded with that, he would make a 
few remarks on the subject of a letter sent 
by lord Sidmouth to the gaoler of Glou- 
cester gaol, on the subject of opening let- 
ters addressed to prisoners. The letter 
was written after a complaint made to the 
Lords on the part of a debtor, and a per- 
son accused of a misdemeanor, but not 
tried, that letters addressed to them had 
been opened by the gaoler. Lord Sid- 
mouth, after consulting with the law offi- 
cers of the Crown, sent the letter in which 
it was said, that a future regulation would 
apply to ** felons and fines.’? Now he was 


satisfied that the word * felons” here was 


a mistake for the word debtors.’ 


How | 


the mistake occurred, whether in the | 


copying or printing, he could not say ; 
but of this he had no doubt, that « debt- 
ors” should have been mentioned and not 
‘“* felons.” He had just said, that the at- 


tention of parliament had been formerly | 


called to this subject. In the year 1735, 
a complaint was made, that letters ad- 
dressed to members had been opened; 
and that postage was claimed, but this 
complaint referred to letters put into 
the post, and in that case there could 
be no doubt that it would be a gross 
breach of privilege. But, was that a case 
at all in point? was it in any way analo- 
gous to regulations made by magistrates 
to prevent a letter being put into the post? 


Commons never considered that they were 
exempt from the operation of the law. 
They resolved on that occasion, that it 
would be a gross breach of privilege for 
any agent of the post-office to open a 
letter of a member of parliament, except 
by a warrant of a secretary of state. Thus 
they clearly recognized, that in cases 
where it might be necessary for a secre- 
tary of state to order the opening of a let- 
ter, their own privilege was not reserved. 
He was satisfied that the same feelings 
would prevail here, and that the House 
would not claim any privilege which would 
interfere with the criminal justice of the 
country. The opinion of Mr. Justice 
Blackstone was, that the privilege of a 
member of parliament did not extend to 
exemption from arrest, in cases of indict- 
ment. All the civil rights and exemp- 
tions which they had formerly claimed 
were gone, except that of the freedom of 
their person in civil cases, and the freedom 
of their letters. © Where the regulations 
alluded to were authorized by law, there 
was no presumption of such an unlimited 
correspondence in any way as could have 
the effect of revoking these regulations. 
Whatever right of personal communica- 
tion a magistrate might have with prison- 
ers, a member of parliament, as such, had 
none: he had no right to insist upon such 
communication, but certainly all corres- 
pondence should be controlled by the re- 
gulations which were necessary for the 
discipline and proper management of the 
prison. Under all the circumstances, he 
saw no ground for the interference of the 
House, end would therefore conclude by 
moving the previous question. 

Mr. Bennet said, that if he understood 
the right hon. gentleman right, he had 
Jaid it down as the law of the land, that 
magistrates, when their regulations were 
sanctioned by judges, had a right to 
legislate for gaols, and that they could 
not only enforce, but aggravate pu- 
nishments, by placing persons in so- 
litary confinement. Now, the magis- 
trates might make regulations, and the 
judges assent to them; but such regula- 
tions could only relate to the hours of la- 
bour and of dict, and such matters. The 
magistrates might take care that the pri- 
soners had ail the advantages consistent 
with their situation and sentence, but be- 
yond that they had no power at all. He 
would put it to the House, whether a 
judge had a right to increase the term of 
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a sentence from one year to five, and so-{ The Attorney General said, that though 
litary imprisonment? The act referred he was fully prepared to admit, that nei- 
to by the right hon. gentleman was a pe- | ther the magistrates nor the gaoler had a 
nitentiary act, and was not applicable to right to increase the punishment of any 
gaols in general. But, if the magistrates | individual beyond the degree mentioned 
had a right to legislate for the discipline in the sentence of the court, still he was 
of prisons, then there was an end to all | prepared to argue that they had a right 
the labours of their committees. In the | to make such regulations as they thought 
case in question, the letter was addressed | proper for the internal government of the 
not to a felon but a fine; so that the con- | prison, liable, however, to the subsequent 


struction of the right hon. gentleman | 
would not apply to it, and consequently | 
the opening of it was an illegal act. On 
this subject he would refer the House to | 
the report of the committee in 1735. The | 
first resolution of that committee declared 
that it was the privilege of members, that 
letters sent by or to them, should pass 
free of postage. The object of this pri- 
vilege was evidently not for the purpose | 
of saving two-pence or three-pence, or 
seven-pence, but because it was essential | 
that members should have a free and un- | 
restrained communication, not only with 
their constituents, but with the people at 
large. The next resolution of the com- 
mittee was, that it was a high breach of the | 
privileges of parliament for any post- | 
master to open any letter sent from or to 

a inember, unless under a special warrant | 
signed by the secretary of state ;—not a> 
general order, such as that which had 
been given on a recent occasion. One of 
the principal objects of this privilege was, | 
to facilitate the knowledge, and conse- 
quently the redress of grievances. And 
in what place was the existence of griev- 
ance more to be apprehended than in 
gaols? Who that knew the efforts that 
had been making during the last eight or 
ten years to improve the condition of our | 
gaols, and compared their present state 
with their state before that period, but 
must feel that grievances without end 
must have existed in gaols ; and therefore 
that it never could have been inteuded by 
the legislature that all complaints pro- 
ceeding from gaois and addressed to mem- 
bers of parliament should be interrupted 
and suppressed? The present was a 
signal case of improper interference, for | 
his hon. friend had written to the gaoler | 
to tell him that the letter was from him- 
self. He was not surprised that the right | 
hon. gentleman had been apprehensive of | 
meeting this motion with a direct nega- 

tive, and had preferred the previous ques- 


circular. 


cation with those confined in it. 


confirmation or rejection of the judges of 
the assize. Now, a set of regulations hav- 
ing been agreed to by the magistrates of 
Lancashire, and subsequently approved of 
by the judges, it became the duty of the 


_gaoler implicitly to obey them. Indeed, 


the gaoler would have been guilty of a 
gross dereliction of his duty, if he had 
obeyed the hint given him in the letter of 
the hon. member for Carlisle, and had re- 
frained from opening the letter sent to 
the prisoner under his custody. In the 
case of the Gloucester gaoler, he took 


upon himself to stop the letters of prison- 
| ers, without orders from magistrates. The 


letter of lord Sidmouth written upon that 
occasion, was not a circular. It was 
transcribed by some of the magistrates of 
Somerset, and afterwards entered upon 
the journals of Ilchester gaol, where Hunt 
found it, and supposed it to have been a 
Wouid any member say, that 
he had a right to enter into any gaol in 
the kingdom, in order to hold communi- 
Now if 
hon. members had not a right to commu- 
nicate personally with all persons confined 


in gaol, how could they have a right to 


communicate with them in all cases by 
letter?) As toa breach of privilege, he 
was quite confident that none had been 
committed, 

Mr. Bernal contended, that the absence 
of all exceptions in the statutes which had 
been quoted, saving the privileges of 
members, was a proof that it was not suj)- 
posed that the general rule, by which 


those privileges were secured to them, 


was affected. If this privilege were not 
maintained, cases of great severity miglit 
exist in prisons, which would never be 
known to the world. It would be far 
better to suffer the danger and inconve- 
nience of a solitary instance of an im- 
proper use of the privilege, than the 
much greater danger and inconvenience 
of preventing acts of oppression from 


tion ; but he was sure that his hon. friend | being brought to light. In his opinion, 
had done good in bringing the subject for- | there ought always to be the most free 
ward, and that the discussion of it would and unrestrained communication between 
cause the correction of a great abuse. | 


| 
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the people and their representatives, 
under whatever circumstances the former 
might be placed. 

Sir R. Wilson trusted, that parliament 
would not allow its privileges to be got 


rid of by the regulations of any set of 


magistrates. He was no great stickler 
for precedent; but he had found one 
peculiarly applicable to the matter before 
the House. In the first year of William 
and Mary, it was resolved by the House, 
that the breaking open a letter sent by, or 
directed to, one of its members, was a 
gross infringement of the privileges of 
parliament. After such a_ resolution, 
there could be no doubt of a breach of 
privilege having been committed in the 
present instance. When hon. members 
read the report of the commissioners on 
the state of Ilchester gaol, they would 
discover an additional reason for not 
allowing the letters of prisoners to be in- 
tercepted ; for they would see, that there 
was no longer any great confidence to be 
placed either in gaolers or in visiting 
magistrates. 

Mr. Wynn maintained, that neither a 
breach of privilege nor of the law of the 
land had been committed. That the law 
of the land kad not been infringed, was 
clear from the act of queen Anne, on 
which so much stress had been already 
laid. That the privileges of the House 
had not been violated, was also evident 
from this—that the resolutions to which 
allusions had been imade only referred to 
the delivery of letters by the post. With 
regard to the resolution of 1689, the cir- 
cumstances which had given rise to it 
ought to be taken into consideration. 
The House had come to that resolution in 
consequence of the governor of Hull 
having seized upon the mail bag, and 
opened all the letters it contained, among 
which were some written to and by mem- 
bers of parliament. Now, it ought to be 
recollected that this event had occurred 
shortly after the Revolution, at a time of 
great public alarm and confusion; and 
that, though the House had come to such 
a resolution as the hon. member for 
Southwark had described, it had not in- 
flicted any punishment upon the offender. 
Indeed, the House was bound to consider, 
in reference to the present question of 
privilege, what were the powers of magis- 
trates and gaolers before the acts of 
George 2nd and George 3rd. Before 
that time they had the power of adopting 
all such regulations as appeared to them 


necessary for the safe custody of their 
prisoners. The judges could give no 
connexion or relative of the prisoner an 
order of admission into the gaol: all that 
they could do was, to recommend to the 
gaoler to allow such and such a person 
admittance; advising him at the same 
time to take all due care that the prisoner 
did not escape. They had even the 
power, cruel and odious as it was, of 
placing individuals in solitary confine- 
ment; and having such power, was it 
likely that they would not have the power 
of intercepting their correspondence ? 
Indeed, it appeared to him that nothing 
might be more necessary than such a 
power: for by means of it, a prisoner’s 
intention to escape or to give information 
to his accomplices might be effected ; 
nay, to put an extreme case, poison 
might be sent to a prisoner in a letter to 
enable him to evade the execution of the 
law ; and certainly against such a catas- 
trophe it was the duty of the gaoler, if 
possible, to provide. He must see evi- 
dence of much greater abuse than ap- 
peared in the present case, before he 
could consent to interfere. 

Mr. Brougham begged to’ make a few 
observations on what had just fallen from 
the right hon. gentleman. He confessed 
he had been anxious to hear what could 
be said by the right hon. gentleman, well 
known formerly on his side of the House, 
and now he trusted to be as well known 
on the other side of the House, as the 
strict and vigilant guardian of the 
privileges of parliament. Since he had 
heard the right hon. gentleman, however, 
instead of being weakened, he had been 
strengthened in his opinion on the sub- 
ject; as he knew that he had now heard 
all that could be urged by learning or 
legal ingenuity. In the first place, he 
must protest against the doctrine of the 
tight hon. secretary of state, as to that 
which ought to be considered the test and 
limitation of the privileges of parliament ; 
namely, that that privilege did not inter- 
fere with any act done legally by any 
established authority; that if, for ex- 
ample, the justices of the session, sanc- 
tioned by two of the judges, were em- 
powered by law to make certain regula- 
tions for the conduct of gaolers, those 
regulations were to ride over the privileges 
of parliament; although there was nothing 
in the act by which that power was con- 
ferred respecting those privileges, except 
the omission of any clause by which they 
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were saved. Such did not appear to him 
(Mr. B.) to be a sound construction of 


the statute. The sound construction was, | 


that nothing in the statute should infringe 
the privileges of that House. The sound 


construction of the statute was, that if. 


the two things could stand together—if 
the regulations could be inforced, and the 
privileges of parliament maintained, it was 
well; but if not, that as those privileges 


were not expressly taken away by the) 


statute, they must be considered as un- 
touched, and not liable to infringement. 


For to what a monstrous doctrine would | 


the right hon. secretary’s argument lead ! 


According to the right hon. secretary, the | 
bench of justices would have nothing to— 
do but to obtain the sanction of two of, 
the judges, and they might establish re- 
gulations involving the grossest violations | 
In such | 


of the privileges of that House. 
a case, the right hon. secretary would 


exclaim, “ Oh, but this is no breach of | 
privilege; for by the act, the magistrates — 


are authorised, with the sanction of two 
of the judges, to make any orders they 
please, and the privileges of the House 
are not saved in the act.” Now, the 
sound doctrine, as he (Mr. B.) contended, 
was directly the reverse of this. ‘The 
sound doctrine was, that, unless the 
privileges were expressly waved by the 
statute, nothing the magistrates could do 
should be allowed to infringe them; and, 
therefore, he should always read any 
order of the magistrates, with an excep- 


tion, saving the privileges of parliament, | 


which the statute gave them no right to 
violate.—Another strange doctrine which 
had been held was, that the privilege of 
the House, with respect to letters, went 
only as far as their delivery from the post 
office. But it appeared from the resolu- 
tion of 1735, and from the history of the 
proceedings of those times, that the com- 
plaint did not extend to the post-office 
alone. He should like to know what was 
the peculiar nature of the post-office, 
which could confine the privilege of par- 
liament to all letters which passed through 
it. If it was a breach of privilege to open 
member’s letters in the post office, why 
not in other places also? The resolutions 
must in substance and in spirit mean this 
—that all communications between mem- 
bers should be free and unrestrained— 
that the doors of parliament should be 
opened to all complaints on the part of the 
people—that the utmost confidence 
should exist between the House and the 
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| country. But this could not be done, if 
any steps were taken (he cared not 
whether by a sheriff, a gaoler, a post- 
/ master, or what other public functionary ), 
to interrupt or stop this wholesome and 
salutary communication. If any thing 
had been wanting to support this part of 
the argument, it had been fully supplied 
_by the president of the board of Control 
(Mr. Wynn). The right hon. gentleman 
had alluded to the conduct of the governor 
of Hull, in sending for the bags and 
opening the letters. Now, in that case, 
the cowplaint was made by the deputy 
post-master, that the said colonel had 
opened and embezzled the letters of the 
king’s subjects, to the destruction of the 
trade of the place, and to the injury of 
several merchants, and amongst others, 
many members of parliament who lived 
near the place. Let it be observed, that 
here was no complaint of breach o! 
privilege on the part of the members 
alluded to.—Now the first complaint of 
breach of privilege was brought, not 
against, but by a post-master, and against 
a military officer. It would be for the 
' gentlemen opposite to tell the House by 
| what magic it was, that the privilege of 
| parliament was to be preserved in those 
| letters which passed through the post, but 
that, in the event of their being opened by 
a gaoler or other person alter delivery, 
| such privilege was to be done away with. 
But they were told by a right hon. 
member, that this privilege was liable to 
| abuse. To be sure it was; and so was 
every other privilege; but was that an 
“argument why it should be abolished ? 
| Where was there any privilege affording 
| a greater opportunity of abuse than that 
| 


which protected members from arrest 
for debt? This privilege had been abused 
to an extent, that exceeded all comparison 
with the present question. He himself 
was acquainted with one case. It was 
that of a member, not of the present, but 
a former parliament, who was deeply in- 
' debted to many individuals, who (not- 
| withstanding that he possessed ample pro- 
| perty to pay his debts) were ruined by 
| the shelter which his privilege afforded 
him. For when the creditors proceeded 
| against his property, which they thought 
they could reach, though his person was 
safe, he made it over to a relation in trust, 

so that it also was protected; and the 

creditors were ultimately sent to that 

prison which ought to have been the des- 
_tination of him who had made this fraudu- 
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‘lent conveyance. This was undoubtedly 


a strong case; but, would any one pre-| 


tend to argue from this, that the privilege 
of freedom from arrest ought to be done 
away with? Surely not. The learned 
member here referred to another case, in 
1727, where the post-master complained 
that members were in the habit of receiv- 
ing numerous letters (for the privilege of 
franking was then almost unlimitted) 
which did not concern themselves or their 
families, to the great detriment of his 
majesty’s revenue. But, what was done 
in consequence? Was this privilege done 
away with—was it curtailed? No such 
thing. All that was said by the Crown 
was, that it was expected members would 
take the necessary steps to prevent a 
recurrence of the abuse. Gentlemen 
must not argue from the use to the abuse : 
they must not do away with the privileges 
of parliament, because there was a possi- 
bility of its being carried to excess. If 
an abuse was found to exist, let it be 
pointed out; and if after that the neccs- 
sary steps were not taken to remedy it, 
then and not till then was it time for par- 
liament to stop it by a declaration of the | 
House ; or if the abuse was found to over- , 
balance the advantage, to abolish the 
privilege altogether, as they had done_ 
other privileges which had been found to | 
have a similar tendency. But there was | 


‘abundant reason. 
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| Mr. Horrocks referred to several high 
authorities, to show, that it was lawful for 
a gaoler to keep every prisoner (who was 
committed in execution) in close custody. 
The person whose case was under dis- 
cussion had been convicted of a very 
serious offence, and more than ordinary 
caution was highly necessary. There was 
a case within his own knowledge which 
_had come before the grand jury of the 
county, which showed that the power in 
question was not given to gaolers without 
A prisoner had sent a 
letter to one of his acquaintance; the 
gaoler suspecting that the communication 
was of an improper nature, opened the 
letter, and it was found to contain a 
statement from the prisoner of false facts, 
affecting to refresh the memory of his 
friend, who was to be a witness on his 


trial; and adding, ‘mind you stick to 
this, and don’t flinch.” This circumstance 
showed the great danger of subornation of 
perjury; and of which a member might 
be made the innocent medium. The rules 
applicable to the case in question, had 
not been adopted by the magistrates 
hastily or unadvisedly; and the gaoler 
himself had been provoked into an adher- 
ence of them by threats. As far as he 
could judge, the present case did not 
involve a breach of privilege. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, that 


no fear of the present privilege being the case divided itself under two heads— 
carried to excess; there was no fear that the one was a question of law, the other 


it would extend beyond a fair statement 
of the grievances of the people, or a prayer 
for the redress of the wrongs under which 
they laboured. If this was a right to be 
enjoyed by the community generally, how 
much more necessary was it that it should 
be extended t. those who were under the 
strong arm of power? For, after all, law 
was power; and while men were men, and 
prisons were prisons, the power vested in 
those who had the charge of prisoners, 
was likely to be abused. It was, there- 
fore, absolutely necessary that the inviola- 
bility of all communications from persons 
so situated should be religiously and 
sacredly observed. It was for these 
reasons, notwitlistanding the two vener- 
able names which he saw attached to the 
regulation of the magistrates, that he felt 
inclined to pause before he pronounced, 
as perfectly legal, even upon their autho- 
rity, a document, which went to render 
the confinement of convicted persons 
more severe, and their punishment more 
acute and galling. 
VOL, VI. 


of privilege. If there had been any 

offence committed against the law, no 
| determination which the House might 
/come to could deprive either the hon. 
-member, or the prisoner who had written 
the letter in question, of a legal remedy. 
If a legal offence had been committed, 
redress might be obtained beforethe proper 
tribunal, and in the mean time no possible 
prejudice would be done to the party 
injured, by the House not interfering. 
| He put the case as if the regulations of 
_the magistrates, and the use of them on 
the present case were against law; but 
the hon. and learned gentieman must for- 
give him, if he said that he thought the 
_law had not been violated. He thought 
that, upon the face of the case before 
them, there was enough to raise at least 
a very strong presumption that the regu- 
lations were sanctioned by law—and here 
he would say, that the law ought to pre- 
vail; and that the privileges of members 
of that House ought not to be allowed to 
ride over the law. _ If he were wrong with 
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respect to his notions of the law, then the 
‘party would be entitled to legal redress, 
and would have their remedy. Now as 
to the question of privilege, he was by no 
means prepared to recognise the doctrine, 
that the privileges of parliament, even 
though not opposed to law, were to be so 
Jargely interpreted as was now contended 
for. ‘It was not necessary now to raise 
the question of the privilege of parliament. 
Were the House, he would ask, prepared 
to put the law as to the privilege of that 
House on this broad principle—that all 
prisoners, whatever might have been their 
offence, had the right to address letters 
to all members of parliament? Why 
was the distinction made with respect to 
letters sent through the post-office and 
other letters? Because the post-office 
knew the hand-writing of members of that 
House. But gaolers could not be sup- 
posed to know the hand-writing of mem- 
bers. The question then came to this— 
was the House prepared to assert a pri- 
vilege which would have the effect of ren- 
dering it imperative on all gaolers to re- 
ceive and to transmit unopened all letters 
which had on the back of them the name 
of a member of parliament? This was a 
privilege not necessary for the liberty of 
the subject. Gentlemen ought to have 
free intercourse with their constituents; 
but he knew not on what grounds the 
House could be called upon to counte- 
nance the doctrine, that a member of 
parliament ought to have the power of 
secretly corresponding with prisoners. 
Prisoners, it was true, might have occa- 
sion to transmit to members their petitions, 
in order to be presented to that House; 
but, ifthe case of prisoners were a bona 
fide case—if prisoners had nothing to 
conceal—there could be no grievance in 
having their letters opened. He saw no 
reason why members of that House should 
be invested with the privilege of holding 
secret communications with all prisoners 
—charged with all species of crimes— 
high treason, felony, or misdemeanor. 
He put the case in that way, because, if 
the doctrine were to be applied to one 
case, they would not know where to stop; 
it might be applied to the greatest crimi- 
nal, as well as the venal offender. He 
could not agree in the doctrine as it re- 
garded members collectively or indivi- 
dually, that the privileges of parliament 
should divert the law with respect to 
them, which had a universal application 
with respect to all others. The members 
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of that House surely were not to be re- 
garded as visiting magistrates. It was, 
indeed, their duty to hear complaints, and 
to see grievances redressed; and that 
duty was best discharged through the me- 
dium of petition. No one would inter- 
ruptthat course ; but he could not help say- 
ing, that he disliked that sort of epistolary 
intercourse between members of parlia- 
ment and prisoners which was contended 
for. He was not saying that in all cases 
it was justifiable for gavlers to open the 
letters of members; but he would not de- 
cide the question raised by this motion 
too hastily; and he would therefore vote 
for the motion of his right hon. friend, 
because the offence complained of, if 
offence it was, might be carried before 
the competent tribunal. It would then 
be seen, whether these rules, which had 
been signed by two judges, were legal or 
not; but at present he was not disposed 
to push the right of privilege to the extent 
sought for by the original motion. 

Mr. Denman said, that the noble mar- 
quis had stated that the question was a 
question of law, and that the complaint 
might be brought before the proper tri- 
bunal. But the noble marquis had not 
thought fit to inform his hon. friend of 
the manner in which he ought to proceed. 
In opposition to the noble lord, he would 
contend that the question was not one of 
law, but of privilege; and all the autho- 
rities cited in support of the governor of 
Lancaster Castle, were cited in disregard 
of the privileges of parliament—were 
cited to support the monstrous doctrine 
that members were to be prevented from 
receiving the complaints of those who 
might be suffering under solitary impri- 
sonment. The noble marquis had said, 
that if the case of a prisoner were a bond 
Jide case, there could be no cause for 
secrecy. Now he (Mr. D.) thought that 
a bona fide case—a case of great grievance 
and of real suffering—was precisely a case 
which ought not to be exposed to the 
view of gaolers, and which ought to be 
kept secret, if the complaint were in- 
tended to be effectual. Need he call to 
the consideration of the House the state 
of that horrible bastile called the Ilchester 
gaol? When the complaint of Mr. Hunt 
was brought against the gaoler—when 


-the grievances and sufferings of the pri- 


soners were first stated—the answer was, 
that he had acted according to law—that 
the regulations under which he had acted 
were sanctioned by the judges—and that 
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the gaoler was one of the most humane 
and most excellent of men; but when an 
examination of witnesses had taken place, 
and when the report of the commissioners 
had been published, it turned out, that 
the regulations, so far from having been 
observed by the gaoler, were departed 
from; and that the conduct of the gaoler 
justly exposed him to the indignation of 
the public in general, and peculiarly to 
the indignation of that House, which he 
had so grossly deceived. Now he would 
put it to the sense of the House, whether 
the abuses of Ilchester gaol would have 
been ever brought to light, if the gaoler 
had opened the letters of the prisoners? 
Was it not monstrous to contend that, a 
party, who was himself a criminal, should 
be set up as a judge in his own case, and 
should be vested with power to prevent 
thecaseof the oppressed from ever reaching 
the individuals that might be inclined to 
protect him? The noble lord had, how- 
ever, laid down the doctrine, that the 
wretched inmates of a gaol should not 
have the opportunity, without the previous 
sanction of a gaoler, of communicating 
with members of that House; that was 
the doctrine distinctly laid down by the 
noble lord. Against that doctrine he 
begged solemnly to protest; as necessa- 
rily leading to the greatest abuse. With 
respect to the learned persons who, it was 
said, had signed those regulations, he be- 
lieved that the question of privilege had 
not been contemplated by those learned 
persons, as he was sure it never entered 
into the consideration of the framers of 
the law under which they acted. The 
regulations of the act did not refer to the 
question of privilege. An hon. geutleman 
had stated opinions taken at the bar; but 
he would venture to say, that the question 
of parliamentary privilege had not been 
brought under the view of the gentlemen 
who had given legal opinions. The opi- 
nion of sir Samuel Romilly had been 
taken ; and he had said that the privileges 
of parliament could not be taken away by 
aside wind. An hon. gentleman had in- 
stanced a case where a prisoner attempted 
to carry on a correspondence for the pur- 
pose of suborning witnesses. Unques- 
tionably, it was a most criminal act; but, 
were not those regulations calculated to 
prevent the communication of truth— 
were they not calculated to obstruct the 
opportunity of a fair defence—above all, 
were they not calculated to prevent the 
cause of the sufferer from being made 


known to the public? A right hon. gen- 
tleman had made a distinction between 
the delivery of letters by the post-office, 
and other letters; and the noble marquis 
made the same distinction, because it was 
assumed that the persons in the post-office 
knew the hand-writing of members. Now, 
he would wish to know how lette:s could 
come to the hands of a gaoler, until those 
letters had previously gone through the 
post-office? The right hon. gentleman 
had alluded to the case of the governor 
of Hull; but the principle applied with 
equal force to the case of the gaoler of 
Ilchester, as to the governor of Hull. 
He trusted that the House would feel it 
to be their bounden duty to assert their 
privilege on the present occasion. ‘The 
exercise of that privilege was essential to 
the situation of a member of parliament. 
The privilege of parliament was considered 
precious in the eyes of ministers, when it 
was wielded to oppress their political 
opponents; but as soon as that privilege 
was about to correct the gross abuse of 
power, then it was no longer thought 
deserving of their regard. But he did 
trust that the House, by their vote, would 
show the country, that they considered 
that parliamentary privilege had not been 
given to them to aid and protect ministers 
in acts of arbitrary power; but to remedy 
and control such abuses as they might, 
from time to time, detect in any depart- 
ment of the state. 

Mr. Bathurst said, that the hon. mover 
had admitted, that if he had not been a 
member he could have no right to com- 
plain of the regulations which had formed 
the subject of debate. The question, 
then came to this, whether the House 
were bound to come to a decision on a 
matter of privilege, which decision would 
be looked upon as precedent for the future ; 
or whether it would not be more prudent 
to leave the party to his remedy at law? 
It should be recollected, that the privilege 
which the hon. gentleman claimed was 
not one which was recognised by the 
former practice of the House; and it 
would not be difficult to show that, if 
established, it might, in some cases, ope~ 
rate ina manner highly inconvenient, if 
not dangerous. 

Mr. James shortly replied. His view 
of the question was not, he said, at all 
altered; and he believed, on the authority 
of sir S. Romilly, that the practice com- 
plained of was illegal. The right hon. 
gentleman lad argued that poison might 
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be conveyed to a prisoner in a letter. 
This was very true; so might a prisoner 
knock his head against the prison wall, if 
he were determined to kill himself. He 
would not hesitate to assert, that if the 
House should that night decide against 
him, their decision would be most arbi- 
trary, and at the same time most dan- 
gerous to their own privileges. Their 
vote would have the effect of recognising 
two distinct legislatures; one composed 
of both Houses of parliament, with the 
king at their head, and the other com- 
posed of judges, magistrates, and gaolers. 

The previous question being put, “That 
the questivn be now put,” the House 
divided: Ayes, 60; Noes, 167. 


List of the Minority. 


Allan, J. H. 
Althorp, lord 
Bernal, R. 

Bright, H. 

Birch, J. 
Brougham, H. 
Barret, S. M. 
Benyon, B. 
Beaumont, T. W. 
Calvert, C. 
Crespigny, sir W. De 
Crompton, S. 
Concannon, Lucius 
Coffin, sir I. 
Creevey, T. 
Calcraft, John 
Carter, J. 
Caulfield, hon. H. 
Davies, col. 
Denman, T. 
Ebrington, viscount 
Fergusson, sir R. 
Farrand, Robert 
Grattan, J. 

Guise, sir W. 
Hamilton, lord A. 
Hlonywood, W. P. 
Haldimand, W. 
Hutchinson, hon. C. H. 
Hume, J. 
Lennard, T. B. 


Leycester, R. 
Lloyd, sir E. 
Lambton, J. G. 
Lushington, Dr. 
Maberly, J. 
Maberly, J. jun. 
Macdonald, J. 
Marjoribanks, S. 
Moore, Peter 
Martin, J. 
Normanby, lord 
Newman, R. 
O'Callaghan, J. 
Parnell, sir H. 
Palmer, col. 
Russell, lord J. 
Ricardo, D. 
Ramsden, J. C. 
Robinson, sir G. 
Smith, hon. R. 
Smith, W. 
Smith, S. 
Sefton, earl of 
Stuart, lord J. 
Sykes, D. 
Wilson, sir R. 
Wood, alderman, 
Wyvill, M. 
TELLERS. 
James, W. 
Bennet, hon. H. G. 


Navy Five Per Cenrs.] The House 
having resolved itself into a Committee 
ou the Navy Five Per Cent Acts, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the resolution to which he was about 
to call the attention of the House, was 
founded, in its principle, on a transaction( 
which had always formed the subject of 
panegyric with the writers on the state 
of England, as one of the greatest proofs 
of the resources of this country, of the 
extent of its credit, and of the power 
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which it derived from the combination of 
private opulence and public faith—he 
alluded to the reduction of the four per 
cent annuities by Mr. Pelham in the year 
i749. In introducing the measure which 
he should now have the honour to propose, 
it would not be irrelevant to bring briefly 
before the House the circumstances of 
the transaction in 1749, to which he 
should appeal as a precedent. In the 
year 1737, when sir Robert Walpole was 
chancellor of the exchequer, it was pro- 
posed by sir John Barnard, to invest his 
majesty with power to raise money by 
loans at a low rate of interest, at which it 
could then be procured, to pay off that 
part of the public debt on which a higher 
interest was paid. This proposal, then 
made by sir John Barnard, was not at 
that time acceded to by parliament. In 
1749, however, Mr. Pelham, then chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, adopted the 
idea, and proposed to parliament a plan 
for reducing that part of the national debt 
which consisted of four per cent. This 
description of stock amounted then to 57 
millions—at that time a very great sum; 
so great indeed, that considerable doubts 
were entertained of the practicability of 
effecting the reduction. Mr. Pelham, 
however, persevered, and brought forward 
his plan; which was finally carried into 
successful operation. The plan was this, 
a subscription was opened of the holders 
of the four per cent stock, and the per- 
sons subscribing were entitled to receive 
three and a half per cent for the next 
seven years, and three per cent after that 
period. The period fixed for the sub- 
scription was three months, and at the end 
of that time more than 38 out of 57 mil- 
lions of stock had been subscribed. The 
more complete success of this first sub- 
scription was prevented by a combination 
of some of the great stockholders, who 
were, it was said, encouraged by the poli- 
tical opposition of the day. The gentle- 
men whom he now saw opposite to him, 
would, he doubted not, form an honour- 
able contrast to the opposition in the time 
of Mr. Pelham, and would give their full 
concurrence to a measure so beneficial to 
the public interest, and so conducive to 
ythe immediate relief of the people. Sir 
John Barnard at that time published a 
pamphlet on the plan, which produced 
a great effect, and in conjunction with 
the firmness of parliament, completed the 
proposed plan. The time allowed for the 
first subscription haying expired, a furthes 
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subscription was opened on terms rather 
jess favourable to the holders of the stock: 
for Mr. Pelham very properly determined 
that those who, in the first instance, had 
refused to accede to a plan so beneficial 
to the public and so just to the holders, 
should not be allowed afterwards to avail 
themselves of the advantages offered. 
Under this second subscription, about 
15,600,000/. was subscribed, and there 
remained about 3,200,000/. stock, which 
was repaid in money tothe holders. The 
total of the debt was then only 78 mil- 
lions; so that 57 millions, the sum then 
reduced, though smaller in absolute 
amount than the present five per cents 
formed a much greater proportion of the 
whole debt of the nation, than that which 
it was now proposed to reduce. He said 


this because he was unwilling to assume | 


a greater credit than he deserved, in 
comparison with the measure of 1749. 
Indeed very great credit was due to Mr. 
Pelham, for the vigour with which he 
carried through his measure, and because 
he had set a precedent which afforded 
great facility to the present operation. 
Having thus described the operation 
of 1749, he should now state the parti- 
culars of the measure which he recom- 
mended to the consideration of the House. 
Every member must know how anxiously 
they had looked forward to the reduction 
of the interest of the higher denomina- 
tions of stock when it could be done 
consistently with good faith—how car- 
nestly it had been recommended by com- 
mittees, as well as by various members of 
the House—and how it had been foreseen 
as one of the happiest consequences of 
the dawning of national prosperity. By 
the operation which he now proposed, 
the reduction of the 5 per cent stock, a 
sum of 1,130,000/. of annual charge would 
be reduced; and when the reduction of 
the Irish 5 per cents was added, a relief 
of 1,220,000/. or perhaps 1,230,000/. 
would be obtained for the public. The 
stocks, which now bore 5 per cent in- 
terest, were of three descriptions. The 
first and most considerable was termed 
navy 5 per cent stock, which, at the 
commencement, was formed by the fund- 
ing of navy and victualling bills to the 
amount of 25 millions, and which had 
since been increased by the funding of 
exchequer bills, and the loans raised in it, 
till it now formed a total of 141 millions. 
The second description was the Irish 5 
per cent stock, which was raised for the 
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service of Ireland, but on the credit of 
England, which was payable at the ex- 
chequer of England, and since the union 
of the treasuries was chargeable on the 
consolidated fund of the united kingdom. 
This stock amounted to 1,400,000/. ; and 
as no conditions as to modes of repay- 
ment were annexed to it, it would be in- 
cluded in the present payment. Another 
species of 5 per cent stock, however, 
existed, which was now of small amount, 
though originally much larger, which had 
been created for a loan negociated in 
1797, and generally known by the name 
of the loyalty loan, to which peculiar con- 
ditions as to redemption were annexed. 
The holders of this stock being entitled 
to repayment in money within two years 
after the conclusion of the ensuing peace, 
the greater part of them called for their 
money within that time, after the peace 
of Amiens, and there remained now about 
one million of that description of stock. 
That stock was not included in the pre- 
sent operation, because under the terms 
of their loan, the holders were not liable 
to be paid off till three years after the 
paying off of the navy 5 per cents, and 
when they were so paid off, they were 
entitled to demand a transfer into 3 per 
cents on certain terms (that is to say, 
at the rate of 133 per cent for every 100/. 
of their stock). On these accounts, the 
loyalty five per cent would not be in- 
cluded in the present transaction. The 
remainder of the 5 per cent stocks was 
about 142 millions and a half. It was 
proposed that a commutation should be 
made of the British 5 per cents into a 4 
per cent stock, the dividends on which 


| should be payable on the same days on 


which those in the 5 per cents were now 
payable, viz. in January and July. The 
Irish 5 per cents, however, being now 
payable in April and October, a quarter's 
dividend would be paid on the stock into 
which they would be commuted in July 
next; after which the half-yearly divi- 
dends would be payable at the same 
time as the other parts of the fund. The 
holders accepting this commutation, 
would receive in the 4 per cents an ad- 
dition of 5/. per cent on their capital, 
which would produce them an interest of 
4s. yearly. By the resolution he now 
proposed, a relief of 1,140,000/. would be 
obtained, exclusive of the Irish stock. 
The House would see, that all that they 
had a right to enforce on the holders was 
payment in ready money, and not a com- 
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mutation into any other stock. Such a 
commutation must be on their part a vo- 
luntary transaction ; but, by offering fair 
and somewhat favourable terms to the 
holders, there was no probability that they 
would withhold their consent. It was, of 


course, essential that the holders should 
have the fullest opportunity of expressing | 
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proposed that a clause should be intro- 
duced to provide that the stock should 
not be redeemable till 1829. 

In the way of objection to this plan, it 
was possible that it might be urged that 
a proportionate, though small addition, 
was made to the capital of the debt, to 
the amount of abou: 7,000,000/. He had 


their opinion ; but this opportunity would , been induced to adopt this course for the 
be as fully given by allowing them to following reasons:—There were but two 
express their dissent, as by calling on other means by which this alternative 
them to express their assent, when either | could be avoided—the creation of a 44 
in the one way or the other sufficient time | per cent stock. Now this plan, in the 
were given. The present circumstances | first place, would have postponed for a 
differed from those of the time in which considerable time the advantage to the 
Mr. Pelham effected the commutation, | public from the commutation; for instead 
though in point of principle, and in an of 1,150,000/. a-year, only 700,000/. 
observance of public faith, the plans were | could, in the first place, be gained. The 
the same. In the time of Mr. Pelham, | advantage to the public by the reduction 
the parties who wished for the commu- | of 4 or 500,000/. a-year was so great, that 
tation, were called on to subscribe, and it seemed to him worth while to incur, 
three months were allowed for them to | for the sake of it, an inconvenience rather 
do so. The vast extent of our colonial technical than real. In the second place, 
possessions, and the manner in which | the stock fixed at that per centage must 
proprietors of British stock were scattered have been made irredeemable for a long 
over all the world, would make at present | period, as otherwise the prospect of ano- 


the fixed time of three months inconve- | 
nient. In some cases it would be not 
sufficient, in others it would be more than 
enough. It was certainly desirable that, 
while sufficient time was allowed to make 
an option, the time should not be unne- 
cessarily prolonged. To the public such 
a prolongation would be attended with 
inconvenience, by making the benefits in- 
definite ; while, to the persons concerned, 
it was injurious, by encoyraging that 
spirit of jobbing and gambling which often 
gave a disgraceful character to the trans- 
actions of the money market. His pro- 
position was, to limit, in the first place, 
the time of signifying their intentions, 
for persons residing within Great Britain, 
to the 16th of March. To those who 
lived out of Great Britain, and in Europe, 
the time allowed, he proposed, should be 
three months, say, the Ist of June; and 
to those who lived out of Europe, twelve 
months from the present time. With re- 
spect to the terms on which the commu- 
tation was proposed to take place, at the 
present market price, the four per cents 
were at 98. The bonus given was 5l. 
per cent, so that there was nearly 3/. per 
cent bonus; for 105/. of stock was nearly 
equal to 103/. of money. But as the 
dividend on the four per cents was payable 
a quarter sooner than the dividend on the 
five per cents, there wasa certain deduc- 


tion from the benefit ; but as a set-off, he } 


ther and a speedy reduction would have 
made iolders unwilling to accept that 
species of stock. The other mode to 
which he had alluded, of carrying this 
object into effect was, to grant certain 
portions of long annuities by way of pre- 
mium, in addition to so much stock, at a 
lower interest. The objection to this 
plan was, that a considerable portion of 
the fund was held in trust, and that 
trustees would be unwilling to take secu- 
rities which would only continue for a 
limited number of years, and without any 
capital annexed to them. He would now 
return to the reasons which had induced 
him to prefer the mode of taking the 
option of stockholders by an expression 
of their dissent, rather than of their as- 
sent. In the first place, assuming that 
the advantages held out to the stock- 
holders by the proposed transfer were so 
great that comparatively but a small 
number would wish to remain in the 5 
per cents, it was evident that it would be 
much more convenient to call upon the 
minority than the majority for the state- 
ment of their will. The other mode 
would, indeed, be attended with great in- 
convenience, because the 5 per cent stock 
was divided amongst a large number of 
holders. He believed the number of in- 
dividuals holding that stock exceeded 
100,000. Of these persons, 50,000 pos- 
sessed cach less than 1,000/. stock. The 
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committee would easily imagine the in-{ He had now shortly stated the mode 
convenience that would result from call-| adopted by Mr. Pelham: he had also 
ing on this prodigious number of persons, mentioned the mode now intended to be 
supposing, as he did, that nearly all of | pursued: he had pointed out the difference 
them would consent to the proposed ar- | between the two plans, and had assigned, 
rangement, individually to signify their as he thought, satisfactory reasons for 
approbation of it. He proposed, that the those variations. It now only remained 
greatest possible convenience should be | for him to recall the recollection of the 
given to those who dissented. A plan | committee to the advantages which the 
had therefore been concerted that would | public would receive from this transaction: 
combine facility and accuracy ; a printed | he trusted that it would be deemed in no 
form in a few days would be ready for | respect inferior in principle and superior 
circulation at the Bank, which might be} in amount to the operation effected by 
filled up by the party himself, or by a| Mr. Pelham. Under the latter, the 
person authorized by power of attorney. | public ultimately obtained a relief to the 
Dividends were received either by the | extent of 570,000J., but until the lapse of 
actual holders of the stock, or by a person | seven years, it did not exceed 285,000/. 
acting under a power of attorney; and | In the present instance, the reduction of 
the power might be extended to the pur-| burthen would be to the extent of 
pose now in view. He apprehended that | 1,150,000/., exclusive of the Irish five per 
it was most equitable that the parties sig- | cents, amounting to about 90,000/. The 
nifying dissent should be paid off in the | whole would be left open to farther re- 
order of their dissent : their names would | ductions at the end of seven years: the 
be regularly entered in a book at the| new fund now created might then be paid 
Bank, in the regular order in which they | off. At what time, and under what cir- 
might be paid on the 5th July. He said | cumstances, parliament might make a 
the 5th of July, because, although there | farther reduction of the public burthens 
was no objection on the part of the public | by paying off other funds, it was not for 
to complete the payments on that day, for | hica to anticipate. All he could say was, 
parliament could direct as it pleased upon | that it mainly depended upon the firm~ 
the subject, it did not seem at all likely | ness and resolution of parliament. He 
that the number of dissentients would be | ascribed the benefit this day opened to 
so great as to render any further instal- | the House entirely to the firmness par- 
ment necessary. Upon this point he | liament had displayed in preserving the 
should have further to explain himself, | public faith inviolate. He took no credit 
when the period for declaring the option | to government, excepting as the organ of 
had expired. It would then be requisite | the will of parliament, as the agents of the 
for him to submit to the house the mode | representatives of a free and generous 
in which the money for that purpose should | people. ‘The resolution of parliament to 
be raised; andit might then be deter- | support the sinking fund, the stability of 
mined whether it should or should not be | public credit, the confidence reposed by 
all paid in one day. On the authority of | the stockholder in the national council 
the 26th Geo. III., c. 31, he affirmed that that the public faith would be preserved 
parliament possessed the power to direct | at any hazard, had induced the public to 
at what period, and in what manner, any | accept terms, from which they might 
payments should be made. ‘That statute | have shrunk with apprehension without 
expressly reterred to the pnyment of stock | this guarantee on the part of the great 
at par; and it provided that any stock council of the nation. The operation of 
above par might be paid off at any time this day would sufficiently point out the 
and in any manner parliament should de- | necessity and the wisdom of adhering to 
termine: it provided further, that stock 'the same steady undeviating course. At 
under par should be purchased in the | the same time, it was in the highest degree 
market for the sinking fund. No difficulty | satisfactory to ministers to be enabled to 
would arise out of the circumstance, that | give the public the relief which had been 
the payments were to be made by the | held out on a former night in the speech 
commissioners : any fund parliament might | of his noble friend (the marquis of Lon- 
appropriate to the purpose would be paid | donderry.) In the confidence that this 
into the hands of the commissioners for the | great operation would be completed, he 
redemption of the national debt, and ap- | (the chancellor of the exchequer) had 
plied by them to the object now under | proposed to the house the re-enact- 
consideration. 
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ment of the annual taxes without the 
addition of the extra malt-tax: govern- 
ment would now proceed with confidence 
to give the public, and especially the agri- 
culturists, the benefit of the remission of 
that duty; knowing that by so doing they 
broke in upon no principle of public credit, 
but preserved a full surplus for the sinking 
fund. 

Having gone thus far, he, perhaps, should 
not be wasting the time of the committee 
if he proceeded to answer a question that 
might be put to him. He should pro- 
bably be asked why, under the strong 
feeling of the importance of an operation 
of this kind, the opportunity had not been 
taken in the year 1818, when, for a 
certain period, the funds were even higher 
than at present? To that question he was 
bound to give a distinct answer. It must 
be obvious that, on the conclusion of 
peace, ministers had two great objects in 
view which presented serious obstacles: 
the one was the restoration of the cur- 
rency; the other the reduction of a part 
of the charge of the public debt. Until 
the currency of the country was re- 
established, the stability of public credit 
could not be depended upon, and the 
bargain with the stockholder could not 
be equitable on both sides: no security 
could have been given as to the effects 
the change in the currency might pro- 
duce. In point of fact, this change had 
produced some important effects. From 
the high price the funds obtained in 1818, 
they fell back most rapidly ; and conse- 
quently, a heavy and inequitable loss 
would have been thrown upon the public, 
had any such operation been then con- 
templated. Until the restoration of cash 
payments, nothing could be offered to 
guard against dangers of this kind; but 
when once that great object had been 
accomplished ; when that important re- 
medy had been applied; it then became 
ministers to take the earliest opportunity 
of consulting the public interest by the 
reduction of the charge on the debt. 
Never was there a time when that reduc- 
tion could be more opportune and accep- 
table. He looked upon this operation 
as a sequel and consequence of the reso- 
lution of the house in 1819, by which it 
was determined to support a sinking fund 
of 5,000,000/. It was the first fruit of the 
resolution of Thursday night last—* That 
this House sees with satisfaction that by 
the operation of this surplus, connected 
with a reduction of the interest on the 
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five per cent. stock, a diminution of taxes 
may be immediately effected, thereby 
affording to the people, within the current 
year, the first advantages of that relief 
from a part of their present burthens, 
which was held out to the country in the 
resolution aforesaid, as one of the bene- 
ficial effects to be derived from the appli- 
cation of a surplus of 5,000,000/. The 
right hon. gentleman then moved his first 
resolution as follows: “ That all and 
every person and persons, bodies politic 
and corporate, who now is or are, or 
hereafter may be, interested in, or entitled 
unto any part of the national debt, redeem- 
able by law, which now carries an in- 
terest after the rate of five pounds per 
cent per annum, and is usually known by 
the_name of navy five per cents, or by the 
name of Irish five per cent. annuities pay- 
able at the bank of England, and who 
shall not signify his, her, or their dissent, 
in the manner hereinafter mentioned, shall, 
in lieu of every 100/. of such five per 
cent. annuities, receive and be entitled to, 
the sum of 105/. in a new stock, to be 
called the new four pounds per cent an- 
nuities, and to carry an interest after the 
rate of four pounds per cent per annum, 
and so in proportion for any greater or 
less amount of such five per cent. annui- 
ties ; and that the dividends thereof shall 
be payable half-yearly, at the Bank of 
England, upon the fifth of January and 
the fifth of July, in each and every year : 
—and the first half-yearly dividend on the 
said new four pounds percentum annuities 
shall be payable on the fifth day of January, 
1823; and that the said new four per 
cent annuities shall not be liable to be 
paid off until the fifth of January, 1829.” 

Mr. Ellice said, that before he pro- 
ceeded to remark upon what had fallen 
from the right hon. gentleman, he was 
anxious to put one question to him: upon 
the answer his (Mr. Ellice’s) conduct 
would entirely depend. He begged to 
ask if it were probable or possible that 
the determination of government, so dis- 
tinctly stated by the chancellor of the 
exchequer on the subject of the dissent 
of the proprietors of 5 per cent stock, 
would undergo re-consideration ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he considered the plan suggested by mi- 
nisters on the whole the best, and he saw 
no reason, founded upon the convenience 
or the advantage of the parties concern- 
ed, to alter any part of it. 

Mr. Ellice was much indebted to the 
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right hon. gentleman for the clear answer | 
he had given, although it would oblige 
him to state some objections to the pro- | 
position before the House; which he was | 
the more reluctant to do, as he fet | 
equally anxious with every other member, 
that the country should be relieved by a 
reduction in the rate of interest, whenever 
it could be effected on terms consistent | 
with public credit and good faith. But | 
he was afraid the present scheme was of 
a very different description ; and, above 
all things, he did not expect to have | 
heard it compared with Mr. Pelkam’s | 
plan in 1749. That was distinguished in | 
all its parts by openness, candour, and 
fair dealing; while the present was cha- | 
racterized by crookedness, trick, and | 
atuifice. He wished to God the right 
hon. gentleman had the benefit of such 
advice in his transactions with the city, or 
that House the benefit of such counsel 
from its representatives, as Mr, Pelham 
had derived from that upright distin- 
guished person, sir J. Barnard. They 
would scarcely then have heard, that a 
fair way of dealing with the public, in 
such a transaction was, by borrowing | 
money from the Bank to reduce, artifi- 
cially and temporarily, the proffered rate 
of interest; and, under that delusion, and 
the various difficulties thrown in the way 
of trustees and other stock-holders, by 
the shortness of time, and especially by 
requiring their dissent, compel them to 
accept of any terms that might be offered. 
Among the various difficulties and ob- 
jections attending the transaction, not the 
least were those applicable to that part — 
of the scheme that related to paying off , 
numerically those persons who should 
express their dissent. How was it to be 
ascertained which letter of dissent was 
first delivered? The property of indivi- 
duals, after the delivery of the letter, was 
likely to be affected by the situation in 
which he stood in the list. Suppose he( Mr, 
E.) happened to be the first, and wished 
to sell his stock, where was he to find a 
buyer? The first question asked would 
be, in what order are you on the list of 
dissentients ? Other difficulties presented 
themselves: if two trustees differed in 
Opinion as to assent or dissent, how was 
government to deal with them? Which 
was to be considered as binding the other, 
and binding the party beneficially inte- 
rested in the question. It was proposed 
to extend the period for persons residing 
@broad; this was open to every kind of 
YOL. VI. 
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abuse: and, again, what provision was to 
be made where one of two or three parties 
were absent and the others present? In 
short, difficulties of this description met 
us at every step, and were all to be as- 
cribed to a deviation from the plain, 
straight-forward course pursued on the 
former occasion, to which the right hon. 
gentleman had ventured to advert in 
opening the present proposition. Had 
there been the slightest resemblance in 
the two plans, all sides of the House 
would probably have concurred in se- 
curing the advantages anticipated, and 
unanimity would have contributed both 
to the success of the measure, and to the 


satisfaction of parties interested. The 


House must also consider, in the present 
instance a capital of 7 millions was to be 


' added to the public debt, exactly in the 
' same manner as if the amount had been 
borrowed in the market, and of course no 


advantage could really accrue, until the 
saving in interest exceeded that sum. A 
period of 7 or 8 years, calculating com- 
pound interest, must elapse, before any 
saving could be calculated upon. The 
interest of money had certainly been 
declining ; and if ministers were so con- 
fident, as the noble marquis had ex- 
pressed himself, of the continuance of 
peace and the permanent prosperity of 
the finances, why not have offered, as 
in the previous case, the option of a gra- 
dual reduction? Suppose 5 per cent had 
been continued for next year, 44 for two 
following, and the rate had only been 
then reduced to 4 per cent. ‘ihe coun- 
try would have saved one half of the 
proposed bonus; and he put it to any 
gentleman conversant with what was now 
passing out of doors, whether a great 
proportion of the parties interested, par- 
ticularly the more numerous, who did not 
so much calculate the ultimate profit or 
loss of the transaction as the effect of the 
immediate reduction on their domestic 
arrangements, would not have been more 
or equally contented? The precipitation 
with which it was intended to force 
through the measure, discredited the 
transaction, and the professions of go- 
vernment. A fortnight was only given 
to the holders of 150 millions of stock, 
some of whom resided in distant parts of 
the country, to consider the terms pro- 
posed, and how their dissenting to them 


might affect the various family arrange- 


ments dependent on property, so great @ 
change in the income from which, they 
=x 


| 

) 
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had probably scarcely contemplated, be- 
fore their immediate decision is required. 
Why all this unaccountable and unneces- 
sary precipitation? The deduction was 
only to be made on the January dividends. 
Was the revenue likely to fall off, or the 
state of public credit to decline, before 
January ? According to the statements of 
ministers, their expectations were directly 
the reverse. On the contrary, they had 
heard sanguine anticipations of a further 
advance in the price of the funds, enabling 
government also to reduce the 4 per 
cents. Mr. Pelham did not in this man- 
ner profess his confidence in the pro- 
gressive advance of the financial and 
commercial prosperity of the country, 
which alone justified the transaction then, 
or can justify it now, and then turn round 
immediately and belie his professions, by 
saying. that “ although I believe this, and 


that our foreign arrangements will gua-_ 


rantee a lasting peace, I will not trust , 
Had the 


any thing beyond a fortnight.” 
pending dissensions between Russia and 
the Porte any influence on the otherwise 
almost unintelligible anxiety with which 
this measure was pressed forward? But 
he wou!d acquit ministers, in the present 
instance, of any intention to defraud the 
‘public creditor ; for no other term could 


be applied to the transaction, if they bad 


really any appreliension as to the result 


of these negotiations.—To return to the | 
plan itself, the right hon. gentleman says | 
he sees no difference to the stockholder, | 


in requiring from him a dissent rather 
than an assent. 
the choice, that he may judge for bim- 
self? It was essential also, in finally de- 
termining on this measure, to look at the 


effects which had been already produced, | 


first, by the rumours of the intention of 
ministers, and then by the communication 
of them to the public. Somehow or 
other it did very oddly happen, that cer- 
tain influential individuals on the stock 
exchange, who were supposed to have the 
ear of the right hon. gentleman, and who 
very shrewdly guessed what was about to 
take place, had been more busy than usual, 
previous to the meeting of parliament, 
in their speculations to raise the funds. 
It was notorious, that enormous loans, to 
the extent of many millions, as any of the 
bankers ia the House could inform them, 
had been specially borrowed on the secu- 
rity of stock purchased with this object. 
These gentlemen had exercised a very 
clear foresight on the present occasion. 
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The funds in which they had made their 
purchases naturally rose on the declara- 
tion of the noble marquis in the com- 
mencement of the session, and the 5 per 
cents, declined. The holders of 5 per 
cents, consisting in a greater proportion 
of small annuitants, and persons whose 
necessities and limited means compelled 
them to look for the greatest possible ex- 
tension of income, alarmed at the threat- 
ened reduction, crowded the transfer 
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Why not then allow him | 


offices at the Bank in such numbers to 
sell out their little pittances, that it was 
\ scarcely possible for several days to get 
‘through the business. The powers of 
attorney provided to persons in the coun- 
_try of the same class were in equal pro- 
portion, and the small sums brought to 
market in consequence, of from 100/. to 
-1,000/., fell into the hands of the great 
“speculators, who were possibly further 
gifted by some spirit of divination as to 
the bonus to be offered by the chancellor 
of the exchequer. The quantity, how- 
ever, sold even exceeded their calcula- 
_tions, and the interest of money had con- 
sequently nearly doubled in a short pe- 
riod in the market. All this might 
apparently lead to difficulties not exactly 
contemplated by the right hon. gentle- 
man, or the Dank, when they so readily 
consented tu a further advance of 4 
millions. ‘The property thus sold out 
had been forced into foreign funds; which 


_was proved by the great advance in all 
foreignsecurities, entirely disproportionate 
‘to any in our own, after even all the 
efforts of the stock-jobbers. Within a 
_week or ten days French stock had risen 5 
per cent, Danish 8, Spanish, Russian, and 
Prussian 6 or 7, and the bonds of the Co- 
lumbian republic, which have been within 
iY months at 15 and 20 per cent,discount, 
(to par. Would all this produce no altera- 
tion in our exchanges, no demand of 
gold and silver to supply the means of 
remittance; and was our stock so abundant 
of these metals as to prevent the least 
apprehension of an extraordinary and 
sudden demand for them having any in- 
fluence on the measures recently adopted 
with respect to the currency ? Was it so 
certain that no event of this description, 
putting out of the question any interrup- 
tion in the peace of Europe, might not 
create a great scarcity of money, and 
oblige the speculators who became pos- 
sessed of the new 4 per cent stock merely 
as an article of trade, to force it on the 
market and depress the funds? and might 


677) 
not a sudden fall prevent the success of 
the measure—or, if it happened after the 
holders of 5 per cents had accepted, or 
rather have been driven into the terms, dis- 
satisfy them with the manner in which 
their interests had been dealt with in the 
transaction ? 

The right hon. gentleman had said, if 
the present opportunity was missed ano- 
ther might not again occur. He was 
probably right; the country would be 
worn out and sickened by the repetition 
of so many juggling and temporary ex- 
pedients as had been resorted to in our 
finances since the peace, and at last 
refuse all confidence to the schemes of 
the right hon. gentleman. He says the 
5 per cents might have been paid off in 
1818, when the stocks were at 84, and 
urges the loss of that opportunity as a 
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reason why he should not negicct the | 


present one. How were the funds then 
raised to 84? By loans from the Bank, 
and the issue of a greaier amount of 
paper, than in the extraordinary annals 


on that account, as well as on others of | 
What are we not now suffering | 


the war. 
from the unaccountable conduct of mi- 
nisters and the Bank, with respect to the 
currency in that year, and the delusion it 
not only enabled them to practise on the 
country, but on the committees of 1519, 
with respect to the extent of the depre- 
ciation? He (Mr. E.) had, however, ne 
doubt the right hon. gentleman would 
accomplish his purpose; and the object 
he had in view was certainly a proper 
one, at a fit season, and if obtained in a 
candid and fair manner; but he could 
scarcely call the profit to be derived from 
it a public advantage, if gained at the 
expense of national credit or character. 
When Mr. Pelham brought forward his 
plan, what were his means of ensuring 
its success? After giving the stockholder 
the most ample time to consider his effer, 
stating firmly and candidly his financial 
prospects and arrangements, for which 
the country hada right to expect a re- 
duction of the interest, he was enabled 
successively by the developement of his 
means, to make more favourable terms 
with those who at first held out, and ulti- 
mately to pay off the dissentients from 
the surplus of the revenue. Where was 
the right hon. gentleman’s surplus? It 
was notorious the consolidated fund, which 
was deficient 7 millions last year, was this 
year in a still more deplorable condition, 
from the addition of 2 millions, since bor- 
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rowed, to add to what was called a sink- 
ing fund ; much in the same manner as he 
was now borrowing 7 millions to reduce 
the interest on the Sper cents. Why did 
the noble marquis on the preceding even- 
ing leave those 9 millions out of his 
financial statements? It was rather too 
large an item to form an accidental omis- 
sion. Had it, then, been purposely and 
' studiously kept out of view, that an un- 
fair impression of the actual situation of 
| our finances might assist this scheme of 
| his right hon. friend? He would not fa- 
tigue the House by going into all the 
objections that had been raised, or could , 
be stated to the measure. Even legal 
doubts had been suggested of the right 
of government to pay off the 5 per cents 
"under present circumstances ; but passing 
‘by these, the most objectionable points 
which occurred to him, were the dissent 
required, and tbe shortness of time allow- 
ed to the stockholders for consideration. 
Besides, the policy of the proceeding, 
looking to its obvious tendency to drive 
capital out of the country, at the moment 
we were attempting to restore a money 
‘circulation was more than questionable. 
Looking, however, to the proposed object 
of relief to the country, he would offer 
no opposition to the immediate proposi- 
tion of the right hon. gentleman, and 
‘opportunities would occur in the future 
stages of the bill, to enter into farther 
examination of its details. 
| Mr. Williams entertained considerable 
doubt as to the policy of the plan, at 
least so far as it affected persons who had 
/money in the five per cents to an amount 
less than 1,000/. Of these persons there 
/were upwards of 50,000. There was 
another objection to this plan, that it 
_would have the effect of increasing the 
‘national debt. It would actually add 
7,000,000/. to it; and it would take six 
years to bring us back to the same situa- 
| tion in regard to the debt, in which we 
‘now were. The right hon. gentleman 
had argued upon the principle, that the 
raising of the funds was beveficial to the 
| country. Now he (Mr. W.) maintained 
the direct converse of that proposition. 
Speculators and jobbers might, indeed, 
be interested in having the funds high ; 
but individuals who depended upon a 
permanent annuity were interested in a 
low state of the funds. 

Mr. Maderly said, that looking to all 
the circumstances of the case ; first to the 
difficulties which necessarily attended the 
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| ministers extremely fair. With regard to 
the time allowed for option, he thought 
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transaction; and next, to the political 
state of Europe, he could wish that the 
time for aifording an option were ex- 
tended from the 16th to the 30th of 
March. 

Mr. Ricardo thought the plan very 
desirable, and the terms propesed by 


it amply sufficient. But, suppose per- 
sons were to purchase stock in the name 
of others residing abroad, with a frau- 
dulent intention, would they be entitled 
to the extended term, or would they be 
obliged to give their answer by the 16th 
of March ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
the case supposed by the hon. member 
would, he hoped, be precluded by some 
resolutions which would be subsequently 
read at the table. 

Mr. Ricardo said, it would very much 
facilitate the plan, if such holders of five 


per cents as assented, could know at 
what time the transfer to the four per | 
cents was to take place. The question 
of the dividends might at first sight offer | 
some difficulty, but this difficulty was. 
more apparent than real, because the | 
very sane dividend which was given to. 
a person holding 100/. in the five per. 
cents might be given to a person holding 
105/. in the four per cents. If this stock | 
were quickly transferred, the natural con- | 
sequence would be, to raise the price of 
it in the market; and as persons would | 
be induced to speculate in it from the 
advantage of a small but quick profit, the | 
operation from this circumstance would | 
be much facilitated. The right hon. gen- | 
tleman would do well if he explained the | 
mode in which the money was to be paid 
off to persons who dissented. It was. 
evident that persons having an option, and 
who were in doubt whether they might or 
might not have made a bad _ bargain, 
would not decide till the latest moment. | 
He should like to know then, if many 
thousand letters came in on the 16th of | 
March, how these applications were to be | 
disposed of. 

Mr. Wilson said, that however expe- 
dient this measure might be, with a view 
to the reduction of taxation, still if there 
were a class of persons upon whom it 
pressed with peculiar hardship, it was in- 
cumbent upon the House to mitigate its 
severity as much as possible. The in- 
terest of this fund was not only reduced 
from five to four per cent, but a rod 
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was kept over the heads of the holders, 
and it was liable to be reduced again 
within seven years. He thought this 
term should at least be extended to a 
later period. 

Mr: Bright wished to know what re- 
gulations were to be adopted with regard 
to trustees. 

Mr. Bankes could not he'p thinking 
that the present project ofa sinking fund 
was the less meritorious, inasmuch as the 
plan of liquidating the public debt by the 
operation of compound interest was 
abandoned. He wished to know at what 
time it would be convenient to the right 
hon. gentleman to take the debate on this 
subject. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he by no means considered the question 
of abolishing that part of the project of a 
sinking fund which went to liquidate the 
debt by compound interest, as decided. 
It was a question which demanded the 
most serious attention, and which formed 
no part of the present measure. It was a 
question which involved the repeal of 
many acts of parliament; and he must 
confess that it appeared to him to be a 
measure of very questionable policy. As 
to the question which had been put with 
regard to trustees, they would be em- 


powered to act for their principals, and 


would be indemnified. The hon. member 
for Weymouth had expressed some doubt 
as to the competence of parliament to 
pay off the five per cents; but it had 
never before been suggested that the con- 
dition imposed by the act of 1784, with 
regard to the reduction of the five per 
cents was any other than that parliament 
should not pay off that fund until 25 mil- 
lions of the 3 or 4 per cents were paid 
off or redeemed. But the hon. member 
secmed to suppose that the national debt 
was first to be reduced to that amount—a 
construction which the act of parliament 
could not bear. As to the hardship with 


| which the transfer was likely to operate 


upon persons of small property, it should 
be recollected, that such persons had pur- 
chased this stock at a lower rate, and with 
a larger return of interest, under the ex- 
press liability of being paid off by govern- 
ment. However much, therefore, they 


might be objects of commiseration, they 
had no title to complain ; and the incon- 
veniences of their situation would be 
greatly mitigated by 

which had taken pla 
ries of life. 


the great reduction 
ce in all the necessa- 
Some reasons had been 
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urged for prolonging the time at which 
holders were to make their option; but 
the period on which government had 
fixed, was sufficiently long to enable them 
‘to make up their minds oa the subject. 
/ Asto the question, from what fund and 
' in what manner the payment was to be 
' made to such holders as did not assent to 
, the terms? That question could not be 
' answered until the option was made. As 
\\soon as the number of persons dissenting 
/was ascertained, he should be ready to 
/ submit a plan to parliament, by which 
| they were to be repaid. He could not 
_ see the force of the objection of the hon. 
member for Coventry; namely, that it 
was more unfair to call for the expression 
of dissent than of assent. The hon. mem- 
ber had attributed the rise in the price of 
foreign stocks to the plan now proposed 
by government; but it should be recol- 
lected, that that rise had taken place long 
before the present plan was promulgated. 
It was not the plans of government, but 
the alarms which had been raised in con- 
sequence of rumours that the public 
credit was about to be infringed, which 
had had the effect of driving large sums 


of money abroad, and consequently of | 


raising the price of foreign stocks. He 
doubted not that a contrary effect would 
take place; and that such sums as had 
been withdrawn from the country under 
the influence of a temporary panic would 
return, when it was known that there was 
no foundation for such rumours, and that 
the public credit was fixed upon a secure 
and lasting basis. 

The several resolutions were then put, 
and agreed to. 


MOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, February 26. 

AGRICULTURAL DIsTRESS, AND THE 
FinanciaAL Measures For 1Ts Re- 
LigF.] Earl Stanhope presented a Peti- 
tion from the owners and occupiers of land 
in the county of Kent, which he had 
withdrawn on Thursday on account of in- 
formality. His lordship apologized to the 
House tor the informality in the petition 
which had previously prevented its being 
received ; but trusted, that though the 
signatures to it were now unavoidably but 
few, that it would be received as convey- 
ing the sense of the coasiderable number 
who had originally signed it. He trusted 
also that in the present depressed state of 
the agricultural interests, the people 
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would meet with firmness and vigour for 
the purpose of discussing the grievances 
which oppressed them, and that their 
statements, in respectful terms, of those 
grievances, and of what they considered 
would be the best remedies, would meet 
with every attention in that House. 

The petition was received. After 
which, the order of the day being read, 

The Earl of Liverpool rose, and ad- 
dressed the House as follows* : 

My Lords ; I entirely concur in opinion 
with the noble earl, who has just pre- 
sented a petition to your lordships, from 
the owners and occupiers of land in the 
county of Kent, that on this, and on 
every other occasion, the petitions of 
any class of the people, stating in proper 
and respectful terms the grievances under 
which they conceive themselves to labour, 
are entitled to the most attentive consi- 
deration of parliament; not less as a 
matter of political expediency than as 
one of constitutional right. I can have 
no doubt that most of the agricultural 
petitioners, by whom your lordships have 
been addressed, actually suffer the pres- 
sure of which they complain; although 
never were men more mistaken than some 
of those petitioners are, with respect to 
the remedies which they have pointed out 
as calculated to remove or mitigate the 
‘evil. It is for your lordships, however, in 
_the exercise of your discretion and wis- 
| dom, to act upon your own opinions, or 
| rather upon your own judgment, both as 
to the causes, and as to the probable re- 

medies of the alleged distress; and of 
this Iam satisfied, that if the petitioners 
| are in error, as I conceive them to be, 
| there is no more effectual mode of dis- 
_pelling that error than that which the con- 
stitution and the practice of your lord- 
ship’s House authorise and prescribe—a 
‘free and full investigation of the whole 
subject. 

The purpose for which I at present 
rise, my lords, is, to take a general view 
of the condition and resources of the 
country—always a consideration of great 
importance, but particularly so at the 
present moment: and the motion with 
which I shall conclude, will have the ef- 
fect of producing information essentially 
connected with the representations and 
prayer of the petitions, which have been 
presented by the noble earl and by other 


* From the original edition, printed for 
Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly. 
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nobie lords to this House. Your lordships 
are aware, from the votes of the House 
of Commons which are on your lordships’ 
table, that in that House an inquiry into 
the state of agriculture has been insti- 
tuted, and that certain measures have 
been proposed and are under considera- 
tion, which relate to the internal economy 
of the country. It has, therefore, been 
conceived, and it appears to me not im- 
properly, that much advantage would 
arise from enabling your lordships to take 
a general view of the state of the country, 
before the legislative measures which have 
been or will be introduced in the other 
House of Parliament, shall come under 
your lordships’ consideration. And this 
course certainly seems to be the more de- 
sirable, as those measures may probably 
come up to your lordships at different 
periods, and as they may relate to very dif- 
ferent objects. I am consequently induced, 
before I move for the papers and accounts 
whichl wich should be laid on the table, to 
trouble your lordships with a few observa- 
tions and explanations, with regard to our 
present internal situation, and to the va- 
rious topics and recommendations con- 
tained in the several! petitions which have 
been presented to this House. Your 
lordships will then have an opportunity of 
perceiving to which of the various 
branches of the subject your attention 
ought to be especially directed; and of 
judging what are the points on which you 
agree with his majesty’s government, and 
what are the points on which, perhaps, you 
may differ from them. In taking this ge- 
neral view of the question, it may be ad- 
visable that I should go @ little more into 
detail than the immediate purpose of my 
motion may scem to require; because, 
without such detail, I should not be able 
to make myself intelligible on many of 
the important topics to which it will be 
necessary for me to advert. 


The first consideration which I must | 
request your lordships constantly to bear — 


in mind, throughout the whole of the 
statement which I am about to submit to 
you, is the great increase of population, 
which, according to the census of last year, 
appears to have taken place in all parts 
of the empire. It appears that, notwith- 
standing the extensive and exhausting war 
in which the country was so long engaged, 
—notwithstanding the difficulties that were 
encountered and overcome,—and not- 
withstanding the waste of human life that 
necessarily occurred, the population ra- 
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pidly increased during the struggle. 
| Paradoxical as it may sound, it seems 
| probable that the causes of the progres- 
| sive growth of our population were not 
_wholly unconnected with the circum- 
| stances and state of things growing out 
| of the war itself. But, whatever may 
| have been the cause, the fact undoubtedly 
appears, by the comparative statement of 
the population which is before your lord- 
ships, that, between the year 1801 and 
the vear 1811, there was an increase in 
the population of Great Britain from 
10,900,000 to 12,590,000 souls; being an 
increase in the proportion of fourteen per 
| cent; and again, that between the year 
| 1511 and the year 182], there was an 
increase from 12,590,000 to 14,370,000 ; 
_ being an increase in the proportion of 
about 17} per cent. If your lordships 
will inspect the returns, you will find that 
| this increase of population has not been 
| confined to any particular district. Jn 
England and Wales the proportion of 
_ increase has been nearly the same. In 
| Scotland somewhat less; althoigh there 
| the increase has been in the proportion of 
about fifteen per cent. Your lordships 
will also find, as of course you would 
expect, that the increase has certainly 
‘been the greatest in the manufacturing 
counties; but you will likewise find that 
| the increase has not been confined to the 
| manuf :eturing counties, and that, allowing 
| for the greater tendency to increase in the 
' manufacturing districts, the increase in the 
| agricultural districts bears a fair propor- 
tion to the rest of the kingdom. J have 
thought it indispensable to call your lord- 
ships’ attention to this fact, because it 
would be impossible for you to form a 
just estimate of all the various conside- 
rations growing out of the present state 
of the country, with a view to discover 
the causes and the probable remedy of 
| the present difficulties, without steadily 
bearing in mind the great increase whici 
of late years has taken place in our popu- 
‘lation. It is an extraordinary fact, that 
, in the course of the last twenty or thirty 
years, the population of this country has 
increased more than it did in a whole 
century before ; and it is ‘material to 
observe, that that increase has not been 
confined to any one class of the commu- 
nity—that it has not been confined to the 
manufacturing districts—that it has not 
been confined to any one part of the 
country—that it has not taken place 
merely in the North, or in the West; but 
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that it has shewn itself in every direction 
in the North, in the South, in the East and 
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in the West ; and among the agricultural | 
as well as among the manufacturing | 


classes. 


grand totals. 


The next point to which I wish to call _ 
your lordship’s attention, is one on which | 


there can be no difference of opinion as to 
the fact and its importance, whatever there 


may be as to its cause:—I mean the state | 
of the public revenue. I have the satisfac. 
tion of stating—and it will not rest on my | 
statement, but will be proved to your— 
lordships by documents prepared in so | 


cleav and simple a manner as to exclude 


the suspicion of error—that in the course | 
of the last year the revenue exceeded the 
revenue of the preceding year, by more 
than a million sterling; an increase, cal- | 
culated on those articles subject to the | 
same amount of taxation in both years. | 
This increase, my lords, is not only a ma- , 
terial fact in itself, but becomes still more 
so as connected with other important consi- | 


derations. Your lordships may naturally 
ask. ‘* But how has this revenue been 
collected? With what degree of pressure 
upon the people?” In answer, 1 can po- 
sitively assert, that there never was any 


| 
| 
| 


year’s revenue collected with less difficulty, | 


or arrear. 


Out of about twenty-seven | 


millions of Excise duties to be collected | 


in the year, there is not a deficiency of 


more than 5,000/.; and even of that re- | 


sidue there is a prospect that the greater 
part will be recovered, 
has the revenue increased—not only does 
it continue to increase, but it appears to 
press more lightly on the people than at 
many former periods, 


So that, not only | 


[t has not been | 


screwed up by any extraordinary coercion, | 
it has not been wrung from the people by | 
any extreme rigour of the law; but it has | 
been collected with as little difficulty and | 


inconvenience as at any period in the his- 
tory of the country. 
My lords, there is another fact which 


may properly accompany what I have_ 
said of the revenue, and which cannot | 
but be highly satisfactory to your lord- | 
ships—I allude to the prosperous state of | 


those valuable and praiseworthy institu- 
tions, the Saving Banks. 
made by the Saving Banks in the. course 
of the last year, affords a proof of ease in 
the circumstances, not of the people uni- 
versally, but certainly of a very large class 
of the people. I hold in my hand an ac- 


count shewing the amount of the sums | 


paid over by the trustees of the several 
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Saving Banks in England and Ireland to 
the commissioners for the reduction of 
the national debt in the last, and in the 
preceding year. I will state only the 
It appears, that in the year 
ending the 5th of January 1821, the sums 
received by the commissioners amounted 
to 707,106/.; and that in the year ending 
the 5th of January 1822, they amounted 
to 1,205,960/. So that, during the last 
year the sums deposited in these highly 
important and highly valuable institutions, 
have increased nearly half a million as 
compared with the sums deposited in the 
year preceding—a_ circumstance which 
assuredly is not consistent with the notion 
of very general distress. 

Having thus adverted to the state of 
the population and revenue of the country, 
I come next to the consideration of the 
present condition of our foreign commerce 3 
and I mention this branch of our national 
wealth first, not because I regard it as the 
one of the greatest importance, but be- 
cause I shall be able to dispose of it in a 
very few words. 

With regard to our foreign commerce, 
my lords, a considerable incrcase has taken 
place in it, in the course of the last year, 
particularly in that which is the most 
valuable branch of it, and which is the 
best criterion of increasing prosperity, the 
export of British produce and manufac. 
tures. The amount of that increase is 
between two and three millions sterling; 
the details of which will come more re- 
gularly before your lordships, when the 
annual returns of the exports of British 
produce and manufactures shall be laid on 
the table. On this subject 1 may likewise 
appeal to the general observation of those 
of your lordships who are connected and 
conversant with the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, if there is not, in almost all the im- 
portant branches of our manufactures an 
evident improvement. I am aware that in 
the iron trade, owing to particular causes, 
the prices are very low and the profits very 
small; but with that exception, I ask 
whether there has not been a manilest im- 
provement in the various branches of our 
manufactures? Although the profits of the 
master manufacturer may be less than in 
former times, a favourable change has 
every wheretaken place since last year, and 
labour is every where better paid. In the 
woollen, the cotton, and the hardware 
manufactories especially, an increased ac- 
tivity has been manifested ; producing of 
course correspondent ease and comfort 
among the labourers employed in them. 
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I now come, my lords, to the consider- 
ation of that which has been the subject 
of the petitions which have been laid on 


your lordships’ table by the noble earl, | 


and by other noble lords—I mean the 
existing distress of the agricultural classes 
of the community, and the consequent 
pressure on all the interests connected 
with agriculture. 


It certainly cannot be necessary fur me | 
to assure your lordships that I am far 


from being insensible to the pressure 
which has existed for a considerable time, 
and which still exists, in a very large part 
of the country, on all the concerns of 
agriculture. But the question for your 
lordships first to consider is, whether 
there is any foundation for that opinion 
which 1 must say has, as far as I can 
observe, led to the encouragement of the 
most idle and injurious hopes and expecta- 
tions, whether there is any the slightest 
foundation for the opinion that excessive 
taxation has been the cause of the dis- 
tress? Iam perfectly ready to court the 
fullest discussion on that point, were it 
only to prove to the petitioners the de- 
lusion under which they labour. But, 
before I state the reasons which satisfy 
me, and which, I think, will satisfy your 
lordships, that there is no foundation 
whatever for the opinion which has found 
its way into most of the petitions, that 
the pressure on agriculture in this coun- 
try is the result of excessive taxation, 
I think it material to shew the important 
fact, that a similar pressure on agricul- 
ture exists in all the other countries of 
the world. My lords, I do not adduce 
this fact as an argument of consolation to 
the petitioners; but I adduce it as a 
most important consideration, bearing on 
all the points of the question. It is im- 
possible that it should not do so. It is 


impossible that there can be either dearth | 


or superabundance in the other countries 
of Europe which (whatever may be the 
character of our laws to regulate importa- 
tion,) will not materially affect this coun- 
try, and influence both the degree of the 
evil and the nature of the remedy that 
may be applicable to it. If, for example, 
there were superabundance in this coun- 
try, but dearth in a great many of the 
other countries of Europe, such a state 
of things would operate as some remedy 
for the evil. On the other hand, if there 
should be superabundance in this country, 
aud superabundance also in the other 
countries ot Europe, such general super- 
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abundance must materially aggravate the 
‘local evil. The fact, therefore, of the 
actual conditions of the other countries 
of Europe is, in this respect, both very 
material in itself, and very necessary to 
be ascertained before we go into an 
examination of the internal state of this 
country, of the causes which have pro- 
duced that state, and of the remedies to 
which we may look for relief. I shall, 
therefore, trouble your lordships with 


/some information on this subject, as- 
suring you that I will not advert to any 
which does not appear to me to rest upon 
unquestionable authority. 

| In the first place, your lordships have 
/on your table the minutes of evidence 
taken before the select committee of the 
House of Commons, to whom the severa! 
petitions complaining of the depressed 
state of agriculture were last year re- 
ferred. Among that evidence, I wish to 
direct your lordships’ especial attention 
to the testimony of a person who is well 
known by a very able work which he has 
published, and whom every one will al- 
_low to be a most intelligent individual ; 
/—I mean Mr. Jacob. This gentleman 
|has travelled a great deal on the con- 
tinent, and has taken great pains to inform 
himself of the present state of agriculture 
in every country he has visited; and 
therefore, whatever may be thought of 
the conclusions which he has drawn from 
the facts which he has collected; and 
however your lordships may be inclined 
to differ from him, with respect to some 
of those conclusions, with respect to the 
accuracy of the facts themselves, there 
can be no doubt; his testimony, there- 
fore, as it appears in the minutes of 
evidence on your lordships’ tables, may 
be safely relied upon as good authority ; 
and, coming regularly as it does before 
your lordships, I may refer to it without 
_any hesitation. 

_ Mr. Jacob is asked, with respect to the 
situation of the landlords in the North 
of Europe: 

“ What is the present situation of the 
landlords in those countries ?—Their es- 
tates are generally mortgaged, and a great 
many for sale, and there are no pur- 
chasers. 

“Do they get any rent ?—Very little ; 
nothing but the clipping of their Merino 
flocks, which they now are selling very 
low. 

“Is the committee to understand that 
all the corn which has been raised ia 
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those countries, as far as your observa- 
tion goes, in the two or three last years, 


has not commanded a price adequate to | 


the expense of growing ?—Certainly it 
has not; most undoubtedly. 

«Has the price been materially below 
a remunerating price ?—Where the sur- 
plus is so very small it is difficult to cal- 
culate what a remunerating price is, and 
therefore I would rather than give my 
own opinion, trust to those who have 
made calculations on the spot, whose 
calculations are more likely to be accu- 
rate than those which I or any foreigner 
could make. 

“‘Have you any such calculations ?— 
I have. 

“Have you them with you?—No, I 
have not; they are among my menio- 
randa. 

“You have stated that Holland and 
France were two of the countries you 
visited ?— Yes. 

«Is the state of agriculture in Holland 
and France similar to what you have 
described existing in the North of Ger- 
many ?—Certainly; in all my conversa- 
tion with Dutch farmers and landlords, 
I found they were complaining that they 
were losing by every thing they sold: the 
feudal system does not prevail there as 
it does in Germany. 

‘In those countries the population not 
engaged in agriculture bears a very con- 
siderable proportion to the whole popula- 


tion in Holland, Flanders, and France ?— | 


Tat not now speaking of Holland exclu- 


sively, which contains little more than | 


two millions; but the kingdom of the Ne- 
therlands, containing six or seven mil- 
lions. 

considerable proportion of the 
population of Holland is not agricultu- 
ral ?—In Holland they are not so, but in 
Flanders they are so. 

“What is the state of distress in the 
kingdom of the Netherlands, and those 
countries where a different system of farm- 
ing prevails from that of the North of Ger- 
many, and where the proportion of the 
population employed in agriculture is 
different ?—Wherever I went I heard 
bitter complaints, particularly on the 
eastern side of Holland, from Utrecht 
to the frontiers of Westphalia, which is 
generally poorish kind of land; a great 
portion of which was brought into culti- 
vation during the war at a considerable 
expense; but which has lowered the 
price, not only of its own produce, but 
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| 


| all other produce, to such an extent, that 
, it was selling for a considerable loss. 
_ Were those poor districts declining 
_in their cultivation ?—I did not perceive 
| any, nor is it likely they should decline 
so soon. 
* Do you think they must soon de- 
_ cline ?--Almost all the occupiers told me 
they must; that they were losing by 
_ them. 
| Did you find the same complaints in 
the Netherlands, and in France?—I can 
only speak of France between the fron- 
tiers of Germany and Paris; the other 
parts I went through with too much ra- 
| pidity, to enable me to form an opinion. 
“What is the state of agriculture in 
that part of France ?—Bitterly complain- 
ing; Lattended the markets of several of 
| the towns, and conversed with the farmers ; 
I found they were all complaining, con- 
| trasting the prices they had obtained three 
‘or four years before, with the prices they 
then obtained; assuring me they lost con- 
siderably by it. Not knowing what ques- 
tions might be asked, I have not brought 
any memorandums I made at the time 
with me. 

«« What was the difference in the prices 
of which they complained, and the prices 
to which they referred as better times ?— 
' At one town, St. Avold, I was assured 
that the depreciation had been about 
one-half from the highest period to that 
time. 

«Was the general fall so great ?—Not 
to the same extent any where else. 

‘What was the effect upon rents in 
those countries? —The leases, which are 
short, are all running out, and they ex- 
“pect to renew their short leases ata great 
deduction from the rents they have paid. 

«Was that the expectation in Holland 

and Flanders likewise?—Yes, universally.” 
| Such, my lords, is the testimony of a 
gentleman of great intelligence and expe- 
rience, who had especially turned his 
mind to the consideration of the subjects 
on which it was given, and who has 
visited the various countries of Europe, 
with the view of obtaining the best pos- 
sible information on those subjects. His 
statement, therefore, of the general de- 
pression of agriculture throughout che 
continent, ought to have great weight 
with your lordships. It is strongly cor- 
roborated and confirmed by accounts from 
other quarters. Since the sitting of the 
agricultural committee of the House of 
Commons, other and very important in- 
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formation on the subject hes arisen. I 
wish particularly to direct your lordships’ 
attention to the address from the cham- 
ber of Deputies to the king of France, on 
the 26th of November last, and to his 
majesty’s answer. In the address is the 
following passage :—‘* Organs of the gra- 
titude and filial piety of your subjects, 
we do not fear that we shall diminish a 
joy so pure by causing to be heard at 
the foot of your throne, the respectful 
complaints of the agricultural interests, 
the fruitful nurse of France. Their con- 
tinually increasing distress in the depart- 
ments of the East, West, and South, proves 
the inefficacy of the tardy precautions 
which are opposed to the fatal introduction 
of foreign corn.” I do not quote this 
passage from the address of the chamber 
of deputies to shew the opinion of that 
body as to the cause of the evil to which 
they refer; but merely to prove the fact 
of the existence of extensive agricultural 
distress in France. The king, in his an- 
swer says—‘ I know the difficulties which 
attend the sale of corn. Notwithstand- 
ing the recellection of a recent dearth, I 


have for the first time restrained the im. | 


portation of foreign grain, The laws 
have been executed; but no law can 
prevent the inconvenience which arises 
from a superabundant harvest. The 
whole of Europe experiences it at this 
moment.” 

Here then, my lords, is abundant proof 
of the fact, that, as far as concerns 
France, and, according to the evidence 
of Mr. Jacob, as far as concerns the 
North of Germany, the same pressure 
exists on the agricultural interests, as I 
am ready to admit exists here. I can 
further state, that in the North of Europe 
the pressure is still unabated. I have the 


authority ofa letter, which may be relied | 


upon, for saying, that in Hanover the 
bushel of wheat sells for three shillings 
and seven-pence; and that of rye and 
other grainin the same proportion ; that 
butchers’ meat is equally cheap ; that the 
prices of provision in most instances 
amount to little more than half of what 
would be considered as fair prices, and 
that it is even difficult to find a market at 
these reduced prices. 

I know it may be said, that this depres- 
sion of prices probably arises from excessive 
taxation in other countries, as well as in 
Great Britain. To some of the countries to 
which I have alluded this remark may be 
supposed to apply. But, my lords, how- 
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ever applicable the observation may be to 
some countries, it is wholly inapplicable 
to others. There is one country particu- 
larly, to which it is in no degree applica- 
ble-—-I mean Switzerland. In Switzer- 
land, taxes are almost unknown—there 
is no standing army—and no national 
debt; and yet the distress among the 
agricultural classes in Switzerland, is as 
great as in any other part of Europe. I 
have before me a letter from Switzerland, 
in which the writer says—“ We are 
suffering greatly from the abundance and 
low price of all kinds of provisions. There 
is no money in the country; and the far- 
mers are unable to pay their rents.” 

Such is the present state of a country, 
to which none of the arguments, founded 
on the assumption that excessive taxation 
is the cause of the distress of agriculture, 
can apply. The fact, therefore, ought 
never to be excluded from your lordships’ 
minds, that superabundance, and_ the 
agricultural distress consequent upon it, 
whatever may be their causes, are not 
confined to one country. They exist in 
| all the countries of Europe. ‘They exist 

also in the United States of America. 
| Every country, whether agricultural, or 
manufacturing, or commercial—whether 
in the north, or in the south—whether 
enduring severe taxation, or wholly un- 
taxed—seems to be equally exposed to 
the general evil, from some cause here- 
after to be considered—lI believe in a 
great degree from the same cause; but, 
be that as it may, it is evident that the 
existing distress is universal. 

Having directed your lordships’ atten- 
tion to these facts, I come now to consider 
the question of agricultural distress, as it 
affects this country. But, before I state 
my opinion either as to the causes of the 
distress, or as to the measures which it 


| may be expedient to adopt for the pur- 
| pose of relieving it, it is material to ob- 
| serve that whether the evil proceeds from 
natural or from artificial causes, palliatives 
and modifications are all that the wisdom 
of any legislature can apply to such a 
state of things. A complete and imme- 
| diate remedy is necessarily beyond our 
power. 

Befure, however, I go to that part of 
the subject, I wish to say a few words on 
that point, on which so much stress 1s 
now laid—I mean excessive taxation. 
Last year the same complaints were made 
of agricultural distress—the introduction 
of foreign corn was then assigned as the 
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principal cause of the distress. The in- | 
correct and partial mode of striking the | 
averages, and other alleged causes of the | 
evil, were also particularised. But at, 
that time, the amount of taxation was | 
never or rarely mentioned as the cause. 

My lords, I know it to be one of the’ 
grossest delusions that was ever attempted | 
to be instilled into the minds of the peo- | 
ple, that the cause of the existing evil is | 
to be found in excessive taxation; and I 
am, therefore, most anxious to consider 
for a moment, what our real situation in 
that respect is. 

It is rather extraordinary, that, at all 
the public meetings which have been 
recently held, with one exception, when a 
noble baron opposite, very much to his 
credit, made some remarks upon the sub- 
ject, it has never occurred to any one to 
remind his auditors, what really has been 
the state of the country, with regard to 
taxation since the conclusion of the war. 
It is universally admitted by all parties, 
and indeed, there is an immense mass of 
evidence from persons connected with 
agricultural concerns to prove, that agri- 
culture no less than manufactures and 
commerce, was in a most thriving state in 
this country, during the latter years of 
the last war. It has not, however, oc- 
curred to many of these persons to recol- 
lect that since the close of that war a 
fourth of the whole taxation of the country 
has been remitted. No Sess than five and 
twenty per cent on the whole taxation 
of the country has been taken off since 
the close of the war. In 1815, above 
18,700,000/. were at once taken off. It is 
true that afterwards taxes were imposed 
amounting to more than 3,000,000/.; but 
in succeeding years other reductions have 
been made; and taking the average 
amount of the taxes to which the country 
has been subject, since the termination of 
the war, after deducting the amount of 
those since imposed, it willbe found to be | 
about 17,000,000/. less than during the 
latter years of the war. And what were | 
the taxes thus taken off? Precisely those, 
the remission of which was calculated to 
Operate the most directly in the relief of 
the country. A large part of their 
amount consisted of the property tax. 
My lords, in saying this, 1 do not mean — 
to deny that the remission of indirect 
taxes may eventually cause as much relief 
to the country at large as the remission 
ef direct taxes; but the effect is, in such 
cases, slow, and uncertain; it is not felt 
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in the quarter in which it is most wanted, 
until a considerable time afterwards; 
sometimes not at all. But here we have 
the greatest proportion; we have three- 
fourths of the whole reduction in direct 
taxes, which must have been felt prompt- 
ly, since the amount went directly inte 
the pockets of the people. 

My lords, I know it may be said, “ O, 
yes, this is all very true; you have re- 
duced the taxation to 50,000,000/. from 
70,000,0002., which the country formerly 
paid; but in the present state of things, 
with the change which has taken place in 
the vaiue of our currency, 50,000,000/. is 
a more grievous burthen upon the people 
than 70,000,000/. in the state ef things 
which existed before the reduction.” 


And this brings me to the consideration of 


the arguments founded on the change 
which has taken place in the value of our 
currency. It is a subject which has been 
frequently discussed; but I am quite 
ready to allow that it ought to be included 
by your lordships, when you are taking a 
comprehensive view of theactual condition 
of the country. The depreciation of cur 
currency at the time of the sitting of the 
bank committees, in 1819, was not more 
than four per cent; but making the most 
ample and extravagant allowance for the 
depreciation of our currency which took 
place during the war, I am prepared to 
contend, that the relief which has since 
been afforded by the remission of taxes, 
is fully equivalent to any disadvantage 
that may have resulted from our return 
to a metallic standard. And here I must 
observe, that when the noble lords oppo- 
site talk of the depreciation of the cur- 


-rency during the war, they talk most 


unfairly ; because they always refer to the 
time when that depreciation was the 
greatest. They select a period of two or 
three years, when the depreciation was 
the greatest, and they reason on that as 
the average depreciation of the war, from 
the time of the original restriction on the 
Bank. But I am ready to meet the noble 


lords even on that ground. I will suppose 


that the depreciation of the currency 
throughout the war, was that which it 
was stated to be during the last three 
years of it, namely, five and twenty per 
cent; and I then maintain that, even upon 


the supposition, that five and twenty per 


cent has been the alteration in the value 
of money since the close of the war, the 
reduction of taxation has been fully equal 
to itin amount. The noble lords, there- 
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fore, have no right to infer, that no benefit | lords, it is not the mere amount of taxa- 
has been derived from the remission. I tion in a country which constitutes that 
say that, even if the depreciation of our evil. The amount of taxation must always 
currency was as great as the noble lords be considered with reference to the pro- 
assert it to have been, I have a right to | portion which it bears to the produce and 
contend, that all classes of the community | wealth ofa country. For example, let us 
have received a direct and substantial | compare Great Britain and Ireland in this 
advantage by the reduction of taxation.| respect. The revenue of Great Britain is 
It is admitted, on all hands, that during | 50,000,000/., collected from a population 
the years 1812, 1813, and 1814, the inte- | of 14,000,000. The population of Ire- 
rests of the landed proprietors, and the land is nearly 7,000,000; and yet the 


interests of agriculture, generally, flourish- 
ed more than in any other period of the | 
history of the country. I ask, then, even | 
if the depreciation of our currency dur- | 
ing the war, was as great as it is repre-| 
sented to have been, whether, by the, 
reduction of taxation, and the consequent | 
fall of the price of many of the necessary 
articles of life, the landed proprietors and 
the agricultural interest generally have 
not received a benefit equivalent to the 
full extent of that alleged depreciation ? 
Therefore, my lords, in whatever view we 
consider the question, it appears that the 
reduction of taxation which has taken 
place, and which is greater in amount than 
ever took place at the conclusion of any 
former war, is fully equivalent to any 
change that may have taken place in the 
value of the currency. Your lordships 
cannot have forgotten the circumstances 
under which that sudden and immediate 
reduction was effected; and that it was 
by no means in conformity to the opinions 
and wishes of his majesty’s government 
that the revenue was so hastily and mate- 
rially curtailed. 

But, my lords, that we may form a 
more correct judgment on the question of 
taxation, let us look at the condition of 
this country before the breaking out of | 
the French war, and let us look at its 
present condition.—Let us first look at 
the amount of taxation now, and compare 
it with what it was previous to the year 
1792. Previous to the year 1792, the 
whole revenue of Great Britain was be- 
tween 16,000,000/. and 17,000,000/. At’ 
present, notwithstanding the great re- 
duction of taxes that has taken place, 
it is about 50,000,000/.. But under what 
circumstances has this increase taken 
place? Has not the wealth of the country 
increased in as great, ora still greater, 
proportion than the revenue? Is it not 
evident, that the chief evil of taxation, I 
mean, its tendency to retard the growth 
of the capital and resources of the public, | 
has not been operative in our case ? My, 


revenue of Ireland does not exceed 


4,000,000/. It sppears, therefore, that 


from the population of Ireland, there is 
not a sixth of the revenue collected, as 
from the same amount of population in 
this country. And yet the taxation of 
that country in respect to its capital, may 
be quite as considerable—it may bear 
quite as severely, as the taxation in this 
country, under the different circumstances 
in which the two parts of the United 
Kingdom are placed. The amount of 
taxation, therefore, must always be com- 
pared with the amount of wealth in a 
country, before we can determine how far 
its operation is injurious. 

Now, my lords, if we look at the com- 
merce and wealth of this country at the 
present moment, and compare them witli 
its commerce and wealth previous to the 
year 1792, we cannot for a moment doubt 
the ability of the country to bear the in- 
creased taxation which has taken place 
since that time. There are few of your 
lordships who recollect the circumstances 
of the period to which I refer. There 
are fewer still who, having participated 
in the discussions which took place at 
that period on the various financial and 
political interests of the country, are 
thereby enabled to calculate and appre- 
ciate the present condition of all the 
branches of the national industry, as 
compared with their condition antecedent 
to the French revolution. But, my lords, 
we have documents on the subject which 
cannot deceive us. ‘Those documents 
will show what the real state of the 
country was at that period, as compared 
with its present condition. They will 
show how large a part of the present 
wealth of the country has accumulated 
since, and is absolutely a new creation. 
This fact is so undeniable, that any man 
who lived in this country prior to the 
year 1792, and who, having been absent 
from it ever since, were now to revisit it 
for the first time, would find the whole 
face of the country entirely altered. 
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I will take the average return of the | admit that in many instances this has 
exports and imports for the three years | been a forced operation; but what an 


antecedent to the year 1790, and the 
average return for the last three years. 
The average amount calculated at their 
official value, of British manufactures ex- 


ported during the three years ending the | 
greatly they have been improved, and 
_how considerably their rents have been 


5th of January, 1787, the Sth of Ja- 
nuary, 1788, and the 5th of January, 
1789, was 12,852,7S0/. The average 
amount exported during the three years 
ending the 5th of January, 1819, the 5th 
of January, 1820, and the 5th of Ja- 
nuary, 1821 (a period including, as your 
lordships will observe, an unfavourable 
year—that of 1820) was 40,146,245/. 
The average amount of imports for the 
three years, ending the 5th of January, 
1787, the 5th of January, 1788, and the 
Sth of January, 1789, was 17,884,104/. 
The average amount for three years end- 
ing the 5th of January, 1819, the 5th of 
January, 1820, and tie 5th of January, 
1821, was 36,759,650/. Here there is an 
incontrovertible proof, that in the period 
which has elapsed since the commence- 
ment of the last war, our exports have 
been more than trebled; that they have 
been nearly quadrupled; and that our 
imports have been nearly trebled. 

If, my lords, we also take into our con- 
sideration the other branches of our in- 
dustry, inseparably connected with the 
prosperity of our commerce; and the 
produce of which has not only kept pace 
with the great increase of our population, 
but has very much surpassed it, we shall 
feel that the question as to the great in- 
crease of the wealth of the country since 
the year 1792, notwithstanding the 
mighty exertions which, in the interval, 
we have been compelled to make, is com- 
pletely set at rest. 

Adverting now to the state of agricul- 
ture, it cannot be necessary to remind 
your lordships of the vast number of 
enclosure bills which have passed since 
the year 1792. Indeed, every man’s 
observation, in passing from one part of 
the country to another, must be sufficient 
to convince him of the great and favour- 
able change which has taken place in 
that respect. Whole districts, and im- 
mense tracts of hitherto unproductive 
Jand, have been broken up and tilled. 
In whatever direction we travel ; whether 
we goto the north, to the south, or to 
the west, we find what were formerly 
dreary wastes, and commons, and sheep- 
walks, now brought into cultivation. I 


augmentation has it occasioned of public 
and individual wealth! Let your lordships 
also consider the state of the old lands, 
which were in cultivation betore the pe- 
riod to which I have alluded; how 


advanced, continuing even at this moment 
of depression, far above the scale of 
1792, notwithstanding the recent reduc- 
tions, which I confess I think it a great 
misfortune were not made sooner. All 
these facts prove the great increase of 
agricultural wealth. 

But, my lords, there is another branch 
of the question which shows the great 


| increase of the national wealth, even with 


reference to the great increase of our 
population, in a manner that can admit 
of no deception. Let us examine what 
has been the increase in the great excise- 


_able articles of consumption. I am the 


niore anxious to enter into this inquiry, 
because I know an impression has gone 
abroad, that on one particular article 
subject to the Excise, there has not been 
an increase of consumption in any degree 
proportionate to the increase of the po- 
pulation and wealth of the country. 
There are certainly some articles re- 
specting which it is extremely diuncult 
to draw a correct conclusion from the 
amount of their consumption; because 
that consumption may depend very much 
en an alteration in the tastes and habits 
of the people. That alteration may be 
injurious, or it may be beneficial; but 
sull it is an alteration. It may arise from 
artificial causes; it may arise from 
causes gradually growing up in the lapse 
of years, but it is not the less real on that 
account. Malt is one of those articles. 
The consumption of malt does not appear 
to have kept pace with the increase of 
population; but I shall show you from 
the example of other articles as highly 
or more highly taxed than malt, that this 
need not be ascribed exclusively or prin- 
cipally to the augmentation of the duty. 
And first, with respect to one of those 
articles which, for the last forty or fifty 
years, has been in most general use ;—I 
mean tea. In the years 1787, 1788, and 
1789, tea was subject to a duty of only 
thirteen per cent. That duty has since 
been raised to 100 per cent, which is its 
present amount. Yet the increase of 
consumption has, notwithstanding, been 
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very considerable. The average quan- 
tity of tea charged with duty during the 
years ending the 5th of July, 1787, the 
5th of July, 1788, and the 5th of July, 
1789, was 16,626,855 pounds. The 
average quantity during the years ending 
the 5th of July, 1819, the 5th of July, 
1820, and the 5th of July, 1821, was 
22,656,822 pounds; being a full propor- 
tion to the increase of population during 
the interval. 

The next article that I shall mention is 
one on which there will be less doubt or 
difficulty as to its being a good criterion 
of the great increase of consumption that 
has taken place—I mean candles. In 
that article, as itis not one of food, there 
cannot be supposed to be an alteration in 
the consumption arising from any change 
in the tastes or habits of the people. It 
is but fair, however, to state, that in the 
year 1792, two or three years after the 
period which I have chosen for one of 
my averages, a halfpenny a pound was 
taken off the tax upon candles, at the 
suggestion of Mr. Pitt. Such a reduc- 
tion cannot have much affected the con- 
sumption; but I thought it right to men- 
tion it. The average quantity of candles 
charged with a duty for the three years 
ending the 5th of July, 1787, the 5th of 
July, 1788, and the 5th of July, 1789, 
was 49,908,952 pounds. That of the 
three years ending the 5th of July, 1819, 
the 5th of July, 1820, and the 5th of 
July, 1821, was 83,559,087 pounds. 
This shows an increase in the consump- 
tion far beyond that on which we might 
calculate, in consequence of the increase 
of population; for if the increase in the 
consumption of candles had only been 
equal to} the increase of population, the 
average quantity consumed in the three 


Jast years, would have been only about | 
| far as can be ascertained, not more than 


68,000,000 pounds, whereas it is above 
$3,000,000 pounds. Such an increase 
clearly indicates the improvement that 
has taken place in the comforts and en- 
joyments of all classes, and especially of 
the poorer classes of society. 

The next article likewise is one, re- 
specting which there can be no fallacy, 
and it is one likewise of universal con- 
sumption—I mean soap. From the re- 
turn which I am about to read to your 
lordships, the quantity of soap on which 
drawbacks are allowed to the manufac- 
turer is excluded. It comprehends only 
the soap used for domestic purposes.— 
The average quantity of soap charged 
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with duty in the three years ending the 
5th of July, 1787, the 5th of July, 1788, 
and the 5th of July, 1789, was 292,644 
cwt. The duty on hard soap is higher 
at present than it was at that period ; but, 
nevertheless, the average quantity charged 
with duty, in the three years ending the 
5th of July, 1819, the 5th of July, 1820, 
and the 5th of July, 1821, was 643,963 
cwt. being again an increase in the con- 
sumption, likewise far beyond that which 
the increase of population might seem to 
have required. If the consumption of 
soap had increased only in proportion to 
the increase of population, it would not 
have exceeded 408,000 cwt. whereas it 
has amounted to 643,963 cwt. 

Leather is the next article to which I 
shall refer. The duty has been doubled 
on tanned leather during the war, and yet 
the increase in the consumption of lea- 
ther has been very nearly proportionate 
to the increase of population. The 
average quantity of tanned leather charged 
with duty in the three years ending the 
5th of July, 1787, the 5th of July, 1788, 
and the 5th of July, 1789, when the duty 
was lid. a pound, was 32,963,376 
pounds. The average quantity in the 
three years ending the 5th of July, 1819, 
the Sth of July, 1820, and the 5th of 
July, 1821, when the duty was 3d. a 
pound, was 43,423,399 pounds. 

The next article to which I would wish 
to advert is salt; but of this article it is 
very difficult to form an accurate esti- 
mate, in consequence of the alterations 
which have from time to time been made, 
as to the mode of taking the duty. It is 
proper, however, to state, that the in- 
crease in the consumption of salt has not 
been in proportion to that of the other 
articles which I have enumerated, or to 
the increase in our population, being, as 
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ten per cent. 

The last exciseable article, to the con- 
sumption of which I shall call your lord- 
ships’ attention, is bricks. On_ bricks, 
there has been a very considerable in- 
crease of duty. Nevertheless, the average 
quantity charged with duty in the three 
years ending the 5th of July, 1787, the 
5th of July, 1788, and the Sth of July, 
1789, was only 631,414,709; while the 
average quantity, in the three years end- 
ing the 5th of July, 1819, the 5th of 
July, 1820, and the 5th of July, 1821, 
was 1,003,066,463; being an increase, 
very much indeed beyond what the mere 


| 
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increase of population would have de- 
manded, which might have been only 
886,000,000. 

Iam aware, my lords, that these de- 
tails must be fatiguing to your lordships, 
but I have, nevertheless, entered into 
them, because it is extremely material, on 
a subject, involving such important con- 
siderations, that your lordships should be 
in complete possession of the facts of the 
case. I have stated to your lordships, 


not merely the actual amount of the— 


existing taxation, but its amount, as com- 


pared with the wealth and population of | 


the country. I have shown your lord- 
ships, that the alteration in the value of 
the currency can have had no unfavour- 


able effect in increasing the burthens on | 


the country, for that it has been more 
than counterbalanced by the reduction of 
taxation. I have also shewn your lord- 
ships what was the state of the country 
antecedent to the war, and have com- 
pared that state with its present condi- 
tion. In the course of my observations I 
have likewise shewn, that the extreme de- 
preciation of our currency existed only 
during a short period of the war, and that 
the amount of that extreme depreciation, 
which lasted only for two or three years, 
ought not to be taken as the average dur- 
ing the whole period of the war. 

Under all these circumstances, my 
lords, I ask, and I wish every one of 
your lordships would seriously put the 
question to himself, if not here, in his 
own closet, after having consulted the 
various details with which I have troubled 
you—what further relief the country can, 
or ought to receive from any practical 
reduction of taxation? I am far from 
saying that a reduction of taxation is not 
desirable, upon other grounds; but [ con- 
tend that a reduction of taxation at the 
present moment, and under the present 
circumstances, would afford little, if any 
relief to the existing distress. 

I begin, by assuming, that there is no 
wish or intention to be guilty of injustice 
by violating the public faith pledged to 
the public creditor. If I were not allowed 
to assume this position, I would say to 
the agriculturist—* You will gain no 
relief by your injustice, because, if you 
break faith with the public creditor, you 
will ruin one great branch of consumers, 
by your endeavours to benefit another, 
and consequently affect, at least in an 
equal degree, all classes of producers, 
and especially yourselves, the cultivators 
of the soil.”? 
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What the agriculturist really wants is a 
market. Ask the farmer in his sober 
reason, when he is divested of the delu- 
sions instilled into him by the sophistry 
‘practised at public meetings, what it is 
| that he really wants, and he will tell you 
a market.” But itis not in the power 
of parliament immediately to give the 
farmer a market adequate to his wants. 
| One great cause of the diminution of the 
| demand, and of the narrowing of the 
farmers market, is the great but necessary 
reduction which has taken place in the 
public expenditure. I know that I shall 
' be met here by the argument of my noble 
friend opposite, (lord Holland)—an ar- 
'gument, the weight of which I am by no 
ineans disposed to undervalue. My noble 
friend will say, “ You first created an 
unnatural market for the farmer during 
the war, and then you suddenly deprived 
him of it.” Undoubtedly, my lords, that 
argument does in a main degree disclose 
the cause of the distress which exists not 
only in this country but throughout all 
Europe, and in other parts of the world. 
During the war, and especially during 
two or three years of the war, an ex- 
penditure took place which, if it had con- 
tinued, must have produced the most fatal 
consequences, but which was called for at 
the time by considerations of sound and 
indispensable national policy. 

The effect of that expenditure certainly 
was, to create for the farmer an immense 
market for his produce. The cessation of 
the demand must necessarily be followed 
by effects injurious to him. During the 
last years of the war, the annual demand 
of the government of this country on the 
market, for meat and other provisions, 
exceeded 2,000,000/.; at present it does 
not reach 200,000/. Your lordships may 
easily conceive the effect of such a re- 
duction inthe demand for the farmer’s 
produce. And this is a most material 
point to consider; because, although I 
admit that such a reduction of the public 
expenditure as is consistent with justice, 
and with the safety of the state, can alone 
place public affairs on a sure and solid 
foundation; yet it ought not to be 
forgotten that the immediate effect of 
that reduction must be, to aggravate the 
distress of the farmer, by diminishing the 
demand for his produce; for, as I have 
already observed, it is a market and a 
consumer that the farmer really wants. 

The question, my lords, is not whether, 
if we were about to new model the state, 
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we should choose to distribute property 
as it is now apportioned; or, whether we 
should choose to incumber ourselves with 
a large national debt, or with the extensive 
mortgage on the land and capital of the 
country, which is the real and essential 
nature and character of that debt. We 
are not to consider what line of policy 
we should wish to pursue, if we were a 
new state, or in a different condition. We 
are in a situation of affairs which has 
gradually grown up to what it is, and 
to that situation we must accommodate 
ourselves. ‘There are two great classes of 
individuals in the country, deriving their 
support from the land—the immediate 
possessors of the soil, and those who 
possess a mortgage on that soil. If that 
latter class were to be destroyed, or if 
any large portion of them were to be 
destroyed or injured, you would destroy 
or injure a very considerable body of con- 
sumers ; which, so far from being a bene- 
fit to the first class would prove a material 
aggravation of their evils, by diminish- 
ing the demand for the produce of the land 
itself. 

Let us see, then, my lords, what the real 
question at issue is. We are all agreed 
in assuming it asa first principle, that 
good faith must be maintained with the 
public creditor. We are also all agreed, 
that the establishments of the country 
ought to be reduced as low as is con- 
sistent with the safety of the country, 
and of our monarchical constitution. The 
exact amount of that reduction will best 
be determined by an examination, into 
which at some future period I shall be 
very ready to go; being as cordially dis- 
posed as any noble lord opposite to carry 
it as far asit ought to be carried, in jus- 
tice and sound policy. But, my lords, if 
we are agreed (or so nearly agreed as to 
render the difference inapplicable to my 
present argument) on the two main 
points which I have mentioned, the ques- 
tion is—whether we shall remit in taxa- 
tion the excess of our income over our 
expenditure ; or in other words, whether 
we shall apply that excess, amounting to 
about 5,000,000/. to the maintenance of 
a sinking fund, or to the reduction of 
taxation. This is the point to which all 
our attention must now be directed. I 
shall first consider it merely as a question 
of pro‘t and loss; on which I shall en- 
deavour to state the argument, as clearly 
as I am able. 

In the first place, my lords, let us in- 
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quire what would be the advantage to the 
country, and above all, to that particular 
class interested in agriculture, of the re- 
duction of 5,000,0001. of taxes. I have 
already shown the effect of reducing 
18,000,000/. But what proportion does 
the sum of 5,000,000/. bear to the whole 
revenue, and to the whole income of the 
country? The annual income of Great 
Britain, after making allowance for the 
reduction of rents, and the diminution of 
the profits of trade since the war, may be 
stated to be from 250,000,000/. to 
280,000,000/. The annual public revenue 
is 50,000,000/. The proposed reduction 
of taxation, therefore, would amount to 
about a tenth of the existing taxation of 
the country, and to about a fiftieth of its 
income. ‘This is the utmest extent to 
which the reduction of taxation can be 
carried. Does any man seriously believe 
that this would afford to the agriculturist 
a relief which would be an adequate sub- 
stitute for that which he wants—a market 
for his produce? No doubt it would be 
good as far as it went; but no man can 
suppose, that it would be felt as a serious 
benefit; and for some time, perhaps for 
some years, it might not be felt at all. 
So much for the profit which would accrue 
from the remission of those 5,000,000/. in 
taxation. But what must we set against 
that profit? What would be the loss 
which that reduction would occasion? 
No less than the abandonment of the sink- 
ing fund—that fund, which, I maintain, 
whatever may be its amount, is the great 
support of public credit. The immediate 
consequence would be, that the interest of 
money throughout the country would be 
raised instead of being lowered. Let your 
lordships consider how the agriculturai 
interests would be affected by such 
change. The principal advantage of low 
interest is, that it enables those who are 
in difficulties to relieve themselves by 
borrowing upon easy terms. The loss, 
therefore, occasioned by this remission ol 
taxes would be much greater than the 
gain, for the gain would be slow and im- 
perceptible, while the loss would be most 
perceptible, and it would bear the hardest 
upon that class which is the most dis- 
tressed, labouring, as they do, under in- 
cumbrances affecting the rentals of their 
estates, Not only, my lords, should we 
be losing on one side what we were gain- 
ing on the other, but we should be acting 
to the prejudice of those, who, from their 
situation, are most entitled to relief, and 
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who may be benefited even in their pri- | aware, however, that some new lights 


vate concerns, by the support of our 
ublic credit. If, therefore, we consider 


it as a mere question of profit and loss,— | 
whether, with a view to individual relief’. 


from existing pressure, we shall relinquish 
that which is the great bulwark of public 
credit, for the purpose of reducing taxa- 
tion to the amount of 5,000,000/. I 


cannot conceive that any of your lordships | 
will hesitate a moment with respect to his | 


decision. 
My lords, while Iam on this topic, I 


wish to say a few words on the history and | 


nature of the sinking fund. I am the 
more anxious to do so, because I perceive 
that some very great misapprehensions 
have existed respecting it. 1 have been 
too many years in public life to concur 
with a certain class of persons with whom 
it seems to be the fashion to undervalue 
and decry the importance and efficacy of 
a measure, which some of the gzeatest 
statesmen and the ablest financiers that 
this country ever produced, united in 
establishing. I am old enough, my lords, 
to remember the origin of the sinking fund, 
although I had not the honour of being 
in parliament at the time. I know that 
it was a measure on which Mr. Pitt pe- 


culiarly prided himself. But although it 
was introduced by Mr. Pitt, it was not 
by him and his friends alone that it was 
supported, for it received at that time the 
cordial > aden of all persons, of all 


parties and descriptions. I do not believe 
that party has often run higher in this 
country than it did in 1786; but so far 
was this measure from being objected to 
by those who were regularly opposed to 
the administration of that day, that no 
one extolled it more than Mr. Fox; who 
not only approved of the principle of the 
measure, as pregnant with great and per- 
manent advantage to the country, but when 
its details came to be considered, lent the 
assistance of his powerful mind towards 
its efficiency, by offering several important 
suggestions which were very thankfully 
received. In all the discussions of that 
period, and in all the subsequent dis- 
cussions in which the subject of the sink- 
ing fund was introduced, down to the 
death of those great men, there was no 
occasion on which it was not as much 
extolled by Mr. Fox as by Mr. Pitt, its 
author and father. It was equally ap- 
proved by Mr. Sheridan, who used to 
take a prominent part in the financial dis- 
Cussions of those days. I am perfectly 
VOL. VI. 


_ have since arisen upon the subject. The 
‘first doubts, I believe, that were thrown 


upon it were brought forward in a very 
ingenious work, of a noble lord now ab- 
sent (the earl of Lauderdale), published 
about the year 1803 or 1504. There 
afterwards came out a treatise on the sub- 
ject, written with great ability, by Dr. 
Hamilton. I admit the ingenuity dis- 
played in Dr. Hamilton’s book; but his 
_ reasoning has little or no bearing whatever 
on the proposition which your lordships’ 
are this night to consider. All Dr. 
Hamilton’s reasoning is directed against 
the maintenance of a sinking fund in time 
_ of war; which he contends to be so much 
| loss to the country without any adequate 
advantage. This position Dr. Hamilton 
/maintains with considerable —talent.— 
| Having applied my mind to the examina- 
tion of his arguments with as much free- 
dom from prejudice as possible, I must 
fairly say that, notwithstanding all the 
ability which Dr. Hamilton manifests in 
the conduct of his argument, and the 
weight to which the sentiments of such a 
man are entitled, admitting the force of 
his reasoning in some respects, I am, 
nevertheless, decidedly of opinion, that it 
would be highly injurious to the country 
to relinquish the operation of the sinking 
fund, even during war. I am decidedly 
of opinion that, even during war, the 
good derived from it much overbalances 
any inconvenience or loss that it may oc- 
casion. For, my lords, this is not a mere 
question of profit and loss. We must look 
at the moral effect produced. We must 
look at the effect which the sinking fund 
produces on public credit. We must look 
at the way in which it multiplies and 
augments our resources; and enables us 
in any war, as it enabled us in the last 
war, when we were contending for our 
existence as a nation, to raise money with 
facility, by way of loan, instead of being 
compelled to have recourse to the more 
burthensome, and, at times, scarcely 
practicable operation of raising a large 
part of the supplies within the year. Such, 
my lords, is the deliberate opinion which 
I entertain of the value of a sinking fund 
in time of war, to which question alone 
the arguments of Dr. Hamilton are fairly 
applicable. But we are now to consider 
what is the value of asinking fund in t7me 
of peace. We are now in a state in which 
it cannot be justly said, as it has been 
said by some persons who have followed 
22 
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very considerable. The average quan- 
tity of tea charged with duty during the 
years ending the 5th of July, 1787, the 
5th of July, 1788, and the Sth of July, 
1789, was 16,626,855 pounds. The 
average quantity during the years ending 
the 5th of July, 1819, the 5th of July, 
1820, and the 5th of July, 1821, was 
22,656,822 pounds; being a full propor- 
tion to the increase of population during 
the interval. 

The next article that I shall mention is 
one on which there will be less doubt or 
difficulty as to its being a good criterion 
of the great increase of consumption that 
has taken place—I mean candles. In 
that article, as itis not one of food, there 
cannot be supposed to be an alteration in 
the consumption arising from any change 
in the tastes or habits of the people. It 
is but fair, however, to state, that in the 
year 1792, two or three years after the 
period which I have chosen for one of 
my averages, a halfpenny a pound was 
taken off the tax upon candles, at the 
suggestion of Mr. Pitt. Such a reduc- 
tion cannot have much affected the con- 
sumption; but I thought it right to men- 
tion it. The average quantity of candles 
charged with a duty for the three years 
ending the 5th of July, 1787, the 5th of 
July, 1788, and the 5th of July, 1789, 
was 49,908,952 pounds. That of the 
three years ending the Sth of July, 1819, 
the 5th of July, 1820, and the 5th of 
July, 1821, was 83,559,087 pounds. 
This shows an increase in the consump- 
tion far beyond that on which we might 
calculate, in consequence of the increase 
of population; for if the increase in the 
consumption of candles had only been 
equal to}the increase of population, the 
average quantity consumed in the three 
Jast years, would have been only about 
68,000,000 pounds, whereas it is above 
$3,000,000 pounds. Such an increase 
clearly indicates the improvement that 
has taken place in the comforts and en- 
joyments of all classes, and especially of 
the poorer classes of society. 

The next article likewise is one, re- 
specting which there can be no fallacy, 
and it is one likewise of universal con- 
sumption—I mean soap. From the re- 
turn which I am about to read to your 
lordships, the quantity of soap on which 
drawbacks are allowed to the manufac- 
turer is excluded. It comprehends only 
the soap used for domestic purposes.— 
The average quantity of soap charged 
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with duty in the three years ending the 
5th of July, 1787, the 5th of July, 1788, 
and the 5th of July, 1789, was 292,644. 
cwt. The duty on hard soap is higher 
at present than it was at that period ; but, 
nevertheless, the average quantity charged 
with duty, in the three years ending the 
5th of July, 1819, the 5th of July, 1820, 
and the 5th of July, 1821, was 643,963 
cwt. being again an increase in the con- 
sumption, likewise far beyond that which 
the increase of population might seem to 
have required. If the consumption of 
soap had increased only in proportion to 
the increase of population, it would not 
have exceeded 408,000 cwt. whereas it 
has amounted to 643,963 cwt. 

Leather is the next article to which I 
shall refer. The duty has been doubled 
on tanned leather during the war, and yet 
the increase in the consumption of lea- 
ther has been very nearly proportionate 
to the increase of population. The 
average quantity of tanned leather charged 
with duty in the three years ending the 
5th of July, 1787, the 5th of July, 178%, 
and the 5th of July, 1789, when the duty 
was lid. a pound, was 32,963,376 
pounds. The average quantity in the 
three years ending the 5th of July, 1819, 
the Sth of July, 1820, and the 5th ot 
July, 1821, when the duty was 3d. a 
pound, was 43,423,399 pounds. 

The next article to which I would wish 
to advert is salt; but of this article it is 
very difficult to form an accurate esti- 
mate, in consequence of the alterations 
which have from time to time been made, 
as to the mode of taking the duty. It is 
proper, however, to state, that the in- 
crease in the consumption of salt has not 
been in proportion to that of the other 
articles which I have enumerated, or to 
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_ the increase in our population, being, as 
_ far as can be ascertained, not more than 


ten per cent. 

The last exciseable article, to the con- 
sumption of which I shall call your lord- 
ships’ attention, is bricks. On_ bricks, 
there has been a very considerable in- 
crease of duty. Nevertheless, the average 
quantity charged with duty in the three 
years ending the 5th of July, 1787, the 
5th of July, 1788, and the Sth of July, 
1789, was only 631,414,709; while the 
average quantity, in the three years end- 
ing the 5th of July, 1819, the 5th of 
July, 1820, and the 5th of July, 1821, 
was 1,003,066,463; being an increase, 
very much indeed beyond what the mere 
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increase of population would have de- 
manded, which might have been only 
886,000,000. 

Iam aware, my lords, that these de- 
tails must be fatiguing to your lordships, 
but I have, nevertheless, entered into 
them, because it is extremely material, on 


a subject, involving such important con- | 


siderations, that your lordships should be 
in complete possession of the facts of the 
case. I have stated to your lordships, 
not merely the actual amount of the 
existing taxation, but its amount, as com- 
pared with the wealth and population of 
the country. I have shown your lord- 
ships, that the alteration in the value of 
the currency can have had no unfavour- 
able effect in increasing the burthens on 
the country, for that it has been more 
than counterbalanced by the reduction of 
taxation. I have also shewn your lord- 
ships what was the state of the country 
antecedent to the war, and have com- 
pared that state with its present condi- 
tion. In the course of my observations I 
have likewise shewn, that the extreme de- 
preciation of our currency existed only 
during a short period of the war, and that 
the amount of that extreme depreciation, 
which lasted only for two or three years, 
ought not to be taken as the average dur- 
ing the whole period of the war. 

Under all these circumstances, my 
lords, I ask, and I wish every one of 
your lordships would seriously put the 
question to himself, if not here, in his 
own closet, after having consulted the 
various details with which I have troubled 
you—what further relief the country can, 
or ought to receive from any practical 
reduction of taxation? I am far from 
saying that a reduction of taxation is not 
desirable, upon other grounds; but [ con- 
tend that a reduction of taxation at the 
present moment, and under the present 
circumstances, would afford little, if any 
relief to the existing distress. ; 

I begin, by assuming, that there is no 
wish or intention to be guilty of injustice 
by violating the public faith pledged to 
the public creditor. If I were not allowed 
to assume this position, I would say to 
the agriculturist—* You will gain no 
relief by your injustice, because, if you 
break faith with the public creditor, you 
will ruin one great branch of consumers, 
by your endeavours to benefit another, 
and consequently affect, at least in an 
equal degree, all classes of producers, 
and especially yourselves, the cultivators 
of the soil,’* 
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What the agriculturist really wants is a 
market. Ask the farmer in his sober 
reason, when he is divested of the delu- 
sions instilled into him by the sophistry 

| practised at public meetings, what it is 
that he really wants, and he will tell you 
|“ amarket.” But it is not in the power 
of parliament immediately to give the 
farmer a market adequate to his wants. 
One great cause of the diminution of the 
| demand, and of the narrowing of the 
farmers market, is the great but necessary 
-reduction which has taken place in the 
public expenditure. I know that I shall 
| be met here by the argument of my noble 
friend opposite, (lord Holland)—an ar- 
'gument, the weight of which Iam by no 
| means disposed to undervalue. My noble 
friend will say, “ You first created an 
‘unnatural market for the farmer during 
the war, and then you suddenly deprived 
him of it.” Undoubtedly, my lords, that 
argument does in a main degree disclose 
the cause of the distress which exists not 
only in this country but throughout all 
Europe, and in other parts of the world. 
During the war, and especially during 
two or three years of the war, an ex- 
penditure took place which, if it had con- 
tinued, must have produced the most fatal 
consequences, but which was called for at 
the time by considerations of sound and 
indispensable national policy. 

The effect of that expenditure certainly 
was, to create for the farmer an immense 
market for his produce. The cessation of 
the demand must necessarily be followed 
by effects injurious to him. During the 
last years of the war, the annual demand 
of the government of this country on the 
market, for meat and other provisions, 
exceeded 2,000,000/.; at present it does 
not reach 200,000/. Your lordships may 
easily conceive the effect of such a re- 
duction in the demand for the farmer’s 
produce. And this is a most material 
point to consider; because, although I 
admit that such a reduction of the public 
expenditure as is consistent with justice, 
and with the safety of the state, can alone 
place public affairs on a sure and solid 
foundation; yet it ought not to be 
forgotten that the immediate effect of 
that reduction must be, to aggravate the 
distress of the farmer, by diminishing the 
demand for his produce; for, as I have 
already observed, it is a market and a 
consumer that the farmer really wants. 

The question, my lords, is not whether, 
if we were about to new model the state, 
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we should choose to distribute property 
as it is now apportioned; or, whether we 
should choose to incumber ourselves with 
a large national debt, or with the extensive 
mortgage on the land and capital of the 
country, which is the real and essential 
nature and character of that debt. We 
are not to consider what line of policy 
we should wish to pursue, if we were a 
new state, or in a different condition. We 
are in a situation of affairs which has 
gradually grown up to what it is, and 
to that situation we must accommodate 
ourselves. ‘There are two great classes of 
individuals in the country, deriving their 
support from the land—the immediate 
possessors of the soil, and those who 
possess a mortgage on that soil. If that 
latter class were to be destroyed, or if 
any large portion of them were to be 
destroyed or injured, you would destroy 
or injure a very considerable body of con- 
sumers ; which, so far from being a bene- 
fit to the first class would prove a material 
aggravation of their evils, by diminish- 
ing 7 demand for the produce of the land 
itself. 


Let us see, then, my lords, what the real 
question at issue is. We are all agreed | 
in assuming it asa first principle, that 
good faith must be maintained with the 
public creditor. We are also all agreed, 
that the establishments of the country 
ought to be reduced as low as is con- 
sistent with the safety of the country, 
and of our monarchical constitution. The 
exact amount of that reduction will best 
be determined by an examination, into 
which at some future period I shall be 
very ready to go; being as cordially dis- 
posed as any noble lord opposite to carry 


it as far as it ought to be carried, in jus- 
tice and sound policy. But, my lords, if | 
we are agreed (or so nearly agreed as to | 
render the difference inapplicable to my | 
present argument) on the two main | 
points which I have mentioned, the ques- | 
tion is—whether we shall remit in taxa- 
tion the excess of our income over our 
expenditure ; or in other words, whether 
we shall apply that excess, amounting to 
about 5,000,000/. to the maintenance of 
a sinking fund, or to the reduction of 
taxation. This is the point to which all 
our attention must now be directed. I 
shall first consider it merely as a question 
of prot and loss; oi which I shall en- 
deavour to state the argument, as clearly 
as I am able. 

In the first place, my lords, let us in- 
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quire what would be the advantage to the 
country, and above all, to that particular 
class interested in agriculture, of the re- 
duction of 5,000,000/. of taxes. I have 
already shown the effect of reducing 
18,000,000/. But what proportion does 
the sum of 5,000,000/. bear to the whole 
revenue, and to the whole income of the 
country? The annual income of Great 
Britain, after making allowance for the 
reduction of rents, and the diminution of 
the profits of trade since the war, may be 
stated to be from 250,000,000/. to 
280,000,000/. The annual public revenue 
is 50,000,000/. The proposed reduction 
of taxation, therefore, would amount to 
about a tenth of the existing taxation ot 
the country, and to about a fiftieth of its 
income. ‘This is the utmcst extent to 
which the reduction of taxation can be 
carried. Does any man seriously believe 
that this would afford to the agriculturist 
a relief which would be an adequate sub- 
stitute for that which he wants—a market 
for his produce? No doubt it would be 
good as far as it went; but no man can 
suppose, that it would be felt as a serious 
benefit; and for some time, perhaps for 
some years, it might not be felt at all. 


| So much for the profit which would accrue 


from the remission of those 5,000,000/. in 
taxation. But what must we set against 
that profit? What would be the loss 
which that reduction would occasion? 
No less than the abandonment of the sink- 
ing fund—that fund, which, I maintain, 
whatever may be its amount, is the great 
support of public credit. The immediate 
consequence would be, that the interest of 
money throughout the country would be 
raised instead of being lowered. Let your 
lordships consider how the agriculturai 
interests would be affected by such 
change. The principal advantage of low 
interest is, that it enables those who are 
in difficulties to relieve themselves by 
borrowing upon easy terms. The loss, 
therefore, occasioned by this remission ol 
taxes would be much greater than the 
gain, for the gain would be slow and im- 
perceptible, while the loss would be most 
perceptible, and it would bear the hardest 
upon that class which is the most dis- 
tressed, labouring, as they do, under in- 
cumbrances affecting the rentals of their 
estates, Not only, my lords, should we 
be losing on one side what we were gain- 
ing on the other, but we should be acting 
to the prejudice of those, who, from their 
situation, are most entitled to relief, and 
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who may be benefited even in their pri- | 
vate concerns, by the support of our | 
ublic credit. If, therefore, we consider | 
it as a mere question of profit and loss,—_ 
whether, with a view to individual relief’. 
from existing pressure, we shall relinquish | 
that which is the great bulwark of public 
credit, for the purpose of reducing taxa- 
tion to the amount of 5,000,000/. I 


cannot conceive that any of your lordships | 
will hesitate a moment with respect to his | 


decision. 
My lords, while Iam on this topic, I 


wish to say a few words onthe history and | 


nature of the sinking fund. I am the 
more anxious to do so, because I perceive 
that some very great misapprehensions 
have existed respecting it. 1 have been 
too many years in public life to concur 
with a certain class of persons with whom 
it seems to be the fashion to undervalue 


and decry the importance and efficacy of | 


a measure, which some of the greatest 
statesmen and the ablest financiers that 
this country ever produced, united in 
establishing. I am old enough, my lords, 
to remember the origin of the sinking fund, 
although I had not the honour of being 
in parliament at the time. I know that 
it was a measure on which Mr. Pitt pe- 
culiarly prided himself. But although it 
was introduced by Mr. Pitt, it was not 
by him and his friends alone that it was 
supported, for it received at that time the 
cordial eo of all persons, of all 
parties and descriptions. I do not believe 
that party has often run higher in this 
country than it did in 1786; but so far 
was this measure from being objected to 
by those who were regularly opposed to 
the administration of that day, that no 
one extolled it more than Mr. Fox; who 
not only approved of the principle of the 
measure, as pregnant with great and per- 
manent advantage to the country, but when 
its details came to be considered, lent the 
assistance of his powerful mind towards 
its efficiency, by offering several important 
Suggestions which were very thankfully 
received. In all the discussions of that 
period, and in all the subsequent dis- 
cussions in which the subject of the sink- 
ing fund was introduced, down to the 
death of those great men, there was no 
Occasion on which it was not as much 
extolled by Mr. Fox as by Mr. Pitt, its 
author and father. It was equally ap- 
proved by Mr. Sheridan, who used to 
take a prominent part in the financial dis- 
Cussions of those days. I am perfectly 
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aware, however, that some new lights 
have since arisen upon the subject. The 
first doubts, I believe, that were thrown 
upon it were brought forward in a very 
ingenious work, of a noble lord now ab- 
sent (the earl of Lauderdale), published 
about the year 1803 or 1504. There 
afterwards came out a treatise on the sub- 
ject, written with great ability, by Dr. 
Hamilton. I admit the ingenuity dis- 
played in Dr. Hamilton’s book; but his 
_ reasoning has little or no bearing whatever 
on the proposition which your lordships’ 
are this night to consider. All Dr. 
Hamilton’s reasoning is directed against 
the maintenance of a sinking fund in time 
of war; which he contends to be so much 
loss to the country without any adequate 
| advantage. This position Dr. Hamilton 
maintains with considerable talent.— 
| Having applied my mind to the examina- 
tion of his arguments with as much free- 
dom from prejudice as possible, I must 
fairly say that, notwithstanding all the 
ability which Dr. Hamilton manifests in 
the conduct of his argument, and the 
weight to which the sentiments of such a 
man are entitled, admitting the force of 
his reasoning in some respects, I am, 
nevertheless, decidedly of opinion, that it 
would be highly injurious to the country 
to relinquish the operation of the sinking 
fund, even during war. I am decidedly 
of opinion that, even during war, the 
good derived from it much overbalances 
any inconvenience or loss that it may oc- 
casion. For, my lords, this is not a mere 
question of profit and loss. We must look 
at the moral effect produced. We must 
look at the effect which the sinking fund 
produces on public credit. We must look 
at the way in which it multiplies and 
augments our resources; and enables us 
in any war, as it enabled us in the last 
war, when we were contending for our 
existence as a nation, to raise money with 
facility, by way of loan, instead of being 
compelled to have recourse to the more 
burthensome, and, at times, scarcely 
practicable operation of raising a large 
part of the supplies within the year. Such, 
my lords, is the deliberate opinion which 
I entertain of the value of a sinking fund 
in time of war, to which question alone 
the arguments of Dr. Hamilton are fairly 
applicable. But we are now to consider 
what is the value of asinking fund in t2me 
of peace. We are now in a state in which 
it cannot be justly said, as it has been 
said by some persons who have followed 
22 
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in the track of opposition to the sinking | 
fund that we are receiving with the right | 
hand and paying with the left. When the 
sinking fund consists of a clear surplus 
of revenue above the expenditure, applied | 
absolutely to the reduction of the debt, | 
such an assertion is groundless and 
absurd. 

Consider, my lords, what must be the 
situation of the country, circumstanced 
as it now is, if the sinking fund should be 
abandoned. Are we to go on, inter-| 
minably increasing our debt in time of | 
war, and abstaining from all reduction of | 
our debt in time of peace? Is that the | 
state in which any one would desire to 
see the country? No doubt, we all wish 
to avoid war if possible. But, in the 
course of human events, wars will occur. 
War must necessarily increase the debt, 
and in peace, therefore, we ought to use 
every reasonable effort to reduce it. Let 
your lordships look at the situation of the 
other countries of the world. Induced by 
our example, every country that has 
created a debt, has likewise created a 
sinking fund. ‘Those countries especially, 
the proceedings of which, we must always 
regard with particular interest—I mean 
France and America—both have sinking 
funds. France has a sinking fund, much 
greater, in proportion to her debt, than 
ours; and the sinking fund of America, 
it is estimated, will wholly redeem her 
debt in twenty years. Will your lord- 
ships, after having been the first to set 
the example of establishing a sinking fund, 
be the first to abandon it? Will you 
proclaim to all the world, that your means 
are so reduced—that your credit has 
fallen so low, that you must give up the 
sinking fund, the surest support of the 
national honour, and the best guarantee 
of the national engagements? Will you, 
while your debt is much greater than that 
of any other country in the world, allow, 
that you intend to increase your debt in- 
terminably during war, and to take no 
means of reducing it on the restoration of 
peace? My lords, in every view of the 
subject—if we regard only our policy, 
without adverting to our sense of justice 
—I do most earnestly hope, that you will 
determine to maintain a sinking fund. I 
hope it, in order that we may support our 
own character and consequence in the 
eyes of the world. I hope it for the sake 
of our posterity ; that, if we leave them 
a large debt, we may, at least, leave them 
the means of gradually reducingit. These 
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are considerations which must press the 
more strongly upon us, when we recollect 
that, as I have already proved, if we give 
up the sinking fund, we gain compara- 
tively little by the sacrifice. I cannot be- 
lieve, therefore, that the good sense—I 
cannot believe, that the good feeling of 
this country are at so low an ebb, that, 
for the sake of accomplishing a reduction of 
taxation, the effect of which wouldscarcely 
be felt by the community at large, they 
would consent to the destruction of that 
fund, the credit of which, enabled us to 
get through the long and arduous contest, 
in which we have been engaged, with un- 
blemished honour and ultimate triumph. 

Having disposed of that part of the 
question which relates to taxation, I 
come now, my lords, to consider whether 
any, and what other measures may be 
advantageously adopted for the relief of 
the existing agriculiural distress. I have 
already stated my conviction that that 
distress cannot justly be ascribed to ex- 
cessive taxation, and that no reduction 
of taxation which can possibly take place 
would operate in affording an adequate, 
or even a sensible relief. This, my lords, 
is my firm opinion. I have on former 
occasions stated to your lordships, what 
I believe to be the cause of the distress, 
under which agriculture labours through- 
out all the countries of Europe, and es- 
pecially in this country. Ihave stated on 
former occasions, and I again state, that 
I believe it to be attributable, both here 
and in other countries, to that excitement 
created by a war in which both this 
country and all the other countries of 
Europe had to contend actually for exist- 
ence as independent nations. That ex- 
citement, and the wasteful consumption 
incident to all wars, but more particularly 
to such a war, naturally led to a most 
extensive production of the greater part 
of the articles of the soil. In this country, 
it forced into cultivation lands which, in 
ordinary times, could not repay the fair 
profits of the capital expended on them. 
Why should not over-production of the 
articles of agriculture produce distress as 
well as over-production of all the other 
articles of trade? In sugar, and other 
West India commodities, in iron, in the 
minor articles of trade we frequently see 
it, and why should we be surprised at its 
occurrence in the produce of the soil, 
when the demand is sufficient to account 
for it? Does not every one know, that 
during the last war a great portion of the 
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poor land of the country was forced into 
cultivation in the manner I have de- 
scribed? Does not every one know that 
the situation of Ireland tends materially 
to aggravate the evils incident to immense | 
production in Great Britain? My lords, 
when the corn bill was introduced into— 
parliament, I declared that, in my opinion, 
it was less an advantage to British than to 
Irish produce ; and what is the fact? By | 
the returns on your lordship’s table, it 
appears there has been a considerable im- | 
portation of corn from Ireland ever since 
the Union; but that within the last two 
or three years the importation of corn 
from Ireland has been much greater than 
ever; that it has been greater even than 
I anticipated: for that it has exceeded 
what some years ago was the common , 
average importation of corn into this 
country from the whole of Europe! 
These, my lords, are facts which cannot 
be controverted, nor can their effects be 
averted by any legislative enactment. 
The same causes have been at work in| 
Treland as in England ; and now the rich 
lands in both parts of the united kingdom | 
press on the poor lands, just as the rich | 
settlements acquired during the war, on | 
the coast of South America, press upon | 
some of our ancient but poorer colonies 
in the West Indies. 

A noble earl, who presented a petition 
the other evening, complaining of agri- 
cultural distress, said, that the existing 
low prices were beneficial only to Jews 
and jobbers. My lords, I was astonished 
at this assertion from such a quarter. 
There can be no doubt, but that it is the 
duty of government, and of parliament to 
hold the balance between all the great 
interests of the country, as even as possible. 
Ihave so much respect for agriculture, 
however, that I will even say, that if we 
were justifiable in throwing the weight of 
ahair or a feather into one scale rather 
than into another, it should be thrown 
into the scale of agricultural interest. 
But, my lords, the agricultural is not the 
only interest in Great Britain. It is not 
even the most numerous interest. Will 
the noble earl say that it is not a material 
advantage to the other classes of the 
people to be enabled to buy meat at four 
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pence a pound, instead of eight pence, 
and to purchase bread and some of the 
other necessaries of life on terms propor- 
tionably cheap? Will the noble earl say, | 
that to the various classes of consumers | 
m this country such a reduction of prices | 
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does not operate as a most essential and 
sensible benefit? I allow that thisadvantage 
to the consumer may be carried too far. 
{ allow that the benefit may in conse- 
quence lead to a re-action that may more 
than countervail the present advantages. 
I allow that it may be desirable therefore, 
that the manufacturer should pay more, 


_and the farmer reccive more, for the pro- 


duce of the soil. But, undoubtedly, the 
consumer isin the mean while a gainer 
by the reduction, aad it is absurd to con- 
tend that he is not so. ‘The truth is that 
the thing must be left to set itself right. 
Two causes are continually at work to 
On the one hand, the great 
cheapness of the necessaries of life will 
increase the consumption of them; and 
on the other band, the absence of a sufi- 
cient profit to the producer will diminish 
their production. These two remedies, 
applying themselves at the different extre- 
mities, will at length, meet in some point 
of fair mutual advantage to both perties. 
But this must be the operation of time, 
and of natural causes. When, however, 
the noble earl says, that the low prices, 
incident to the distress which, agriculture 
suffers benefit no man, I answer that, 
although I sincerely wish the distress did 
not exist, I cannot be blind to the fact 
that they certainly do benefit a great ma- 
jority of the people. Do they not benefit 
the annuitant and the mortgagee, who 
were, during the war, the principal and 
almost the only sufferers. In all large 
towns, they have occasioned considerable 
benefit by the fall of the poor-rates. I 
have been at some trouble, my lords, to 
ascertain the real state of the case, and I 
can pledge myself to the accuracy of this 
statement. In this metropolis, in which 
your lordships are now sitting, never were 
the lower orders of the people in a better 
condition than they are at the present 
moment. So that, when the noble earl 
says that the low prices incident to the 
distress of the agriculturist have not been 
beneficial to any body, he certainly labours 
under a great mistake ; for that distress, 
however much to be lamented in itself, is 
accompanied by a considerable benefit to 
a great proportion of the people. 

I come now, my lords, to explain to 
your lordships, the view which his majesty’s 
government take of the measures which 
are calculated to alleviate that distress 
which cannot be wholly removed. 

In the first place, my lords, I have al- 
ready stated to vour lordships that a con- 
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siderable reduction has been effected in 
the public expenditure. 
been for extraordinary charges, growing 


out of the disturbed state of Ireland, and | 


a deficiency in the funds of Greenwich 
Hospital, that reduction would have 
amounted very nearly to two millions. As 
it is, its actual amount exceeds a million 
and a half. Whether or not his majesty’s 


government have gone far enough in_ 
these reductions, it is for parliament to | 
But in the mean time, I wish to_ 
refer your lordships to the estimate of the - 


decide. 


expenditure of the United Kingdom con- 
tained in the report of the committees of 
finance of the House of Commons of the 
year 1817. That committee, after exa- 
mining the demands of the public service, 


and discussing the various branches of 
the public expenditure, drew up a Re-— 


port, in which they stated 17,350,000/. to 


be the expenditure below which it was not | 
probable the establishments of the coun- | 
try would be reduced. The estimates for | 


the present year, however, are drawn on 
a scale of still greater retrenchment. 
Their amount is only 16,148,346l.; thus 


exhibiting a reduction of 1,201,654/. be-_ 
low the estimates in the report of the | 


committee of finance. Although I will 
not affirm, that every article of the public 
expenditure has been reduced to the least 
possible minimum, yet I am not ashamed 


to say, my lords, that a strong sense of 
the difficulties of the country, and an) 


earnest wish, as far as possible, to relieve 
them, have induced his majesty’s govern- 


ment to push retrenchment further than, | 


I fairly confess, would, under other cir- 
cumstances, have appeared to me to have 


been altogether convenient or adviseable, | 


with respect to some of the establishments 
of the country. 

The next measure to which his majes- 
ty’s government have directed their atten- 
tion, is one, which they have always con- 
sidered an indispensable object, the se- 
curing of a Sinking Fund of 5,000,0001., 
conformably to the resolution of parlia- 
ment in 1819. I sincerely hope and be- 
lieve, that the surplus of the public reve- 
nue over the public expenditure will 
afford us the means of accomplishing that 
important object. 

The next consideration which has oc- 
cupied the minds of his majesty’s govern- 
ment, wishing most anxiously as they do 
to afford relief to the country by the re- 
duction of taxation as far as may be 
consistent with the maintenance of the 
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' great principle of supporting public cre- 
dit, is a reduction of the higher rates of in- 
terest on the national debt ; and of apply- 
ing the money thus saved, to the reduc- 
| tion of taxation. Without entering fur- 
_ ther at present into the details of the sub- 
| ject (which are probably known to your 
_lordships), I will content myself with say- 
ing, that, as far as his majesty’s govern- 
ment have hitherto proceeded in their un- 
dertaking, the means which they have 
adopted appear likely to accomplish the 
object in view, without the least injustice 
to the public creditor ; and to secure above 
twelve hundred thousand pounds a year 
for the purpose to which I have alluded. 
_ The tax which, on various accounts, ap- 
pears to his majesty’s government to be 
the one, the remission of which is best 
calculated to give relief to the distressed 
portion of the community is, a part of the 
malt tax; and it is intended, therefore, to 
propose the remission of so much of tlie 
existing duty on malt, as will be covered 
by the sum saved by the reduction of the 
interest of the debt. 

_ And here, my lords, I may be permit- 
ted to hold out the prospect of further re- 
lief in future years. We may look for- 
ward, as the funds increase in price, to a 
further reduction of the interest on the 
debt. We may look forward to a consi- 
derable improvement in the revenue, the 
result of the progress of manufactures and 
commerce. We may especially look for- 
ward to a diminution of that great bur- 
then upon the country, which is called the 
dead expenditure, consisting of balt-pay, 
_ pensions, and other allowances; and 
which, in consequence of the duration of 
the late war, has swelled into extraordi- 
nary magnitude. This charge, which we 
are bound by law and by good faith to 
respect, amounts to within a fraction of 
- §,000,000/., asum, which, at no very dis- 
| tant period, would have defrayed the ex- 
_ pense of the whole of our naval and mili- 
_ tary services in time of peace. The mea- 
| sure which imposed on the country a con- 
siderable part of that burthen, certainly 
did not meet with my approbation ; but, 
nevertheless, it is an obligation which we 
are pledged by law and by good faith not 
to violate. However we may certainly 
look forward to the gradual reduction otf 
this burthen, it must be considered as con- 
sisting only of life-charges, in the nature 
of annuities; that it is continually dimi- 
nishing in amount; and, that although 
that diminution has been hitherto slow, it 
must soon be rapidly accelerated. 
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There is a point connected with this 
part of the subject, on which, my lords, I 
wish to say a few words. In the year 
1819, parliament came to a resolution, 
that it was expedient for the public ser- 
vice, and for the maintenance of public 
credit, that there should be a sinking fund 
of at least 5,000,000/. in amount. At 
that time, I expressed my opinion, that it 
was highly desirable the sinking fund 
should amount to one per cent on the 
whole capital of the debt. But, my lords, 
we must always draw a line of distinction, 
between that which is desirable, and that 
which is indispensable. The proper sum 
necessary for supporting public credit, is, 
in some degree, an arbitrary question. At 
any rate, parliament ought steadily to ad- 
here to its resolution of applying the sur- 
plus of 5,000,000/. to the sinking fund. 
Whether the gradual accumulations of 
this fund ought to go to the increase of 
the sinking fund, or the reduction of tax- 
ation, is a question, which, it will certainly 
be open to parliament to determine ac- 
cording to circumstances. It appears to 
me, not to be advisable to lay down any 
absolute rule by anticipation, which, on 
the one hand, may prevent parliament 
from appropriating that accumulation to 
the sinking fund, until the fund has reach- 


ed a certain point; or, on the other hand, 
may preclude parliament from applying it 
to the relief of any incidental pressure on 
the country. 

My lords, I now come to a proposition, 
on which a considerable difference of opi- | 


nion has been expressed by the noble 
marquis opposite, and by other noble 


lords —I mean the loan of 4,000,000/. | 
from the Bank of England to his majesty’s — 


government, for the purpose as it was sup- 


posed of enabling his majesty’s govern- | 


ment to make such advances to parishes, 
on the security of their rates, as may con- 
duce to the relief of the agricultural 
interest. But before I explain the 
views which his majesty’s government 
entertain on this subject, I think it neces- 
sary to recall your lordships’ attention to 
what passed in 1819, when the bullion 
committee recommended the resumption 
of cash payments by the Bank. 

Your lordships well know, that on that 
occasion the connexion between his ma- 
jesty’s government and the Bank of Eng- 
land, and the advances which had been 
made by the latter to the former, became 
the subjects of much discussion. Pre- 
viously to the meeting of parliament, it 
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was proposed by my right hon. friend 
the chancellor of the exchequer and my- 
self, to repay tothe Bank of England five 
or six millions of those advances; a sum 
which we had reason to believe would be 
sufficient to enable the Bank to carry into 
effect without any risk or embarrassment, 
the intended measure. In the bullion 
committee, however, the directors of the 
Bank urged so strongly the repayment of 
a larger portion of those advances; they 
urged so strongly the repayment of 
the sum of 10,00Q,000/., that although I 
believe most of the members of the com- 
mittee, and amongst them two noble lords 
opposite, thought that the demand made by 
the Bank was unnecessarily large; yetat the 
same time, in consideration of the import- 
ant operation which was about to take 
place, it was conceived to be better that 
the Bank should have to the full extent 
of what the directors imagined necessary 
to execute the operation in question with 
perfect safety. Your lordships may re- 
collect that after the report of the bullion 
committee had been presented, I stated 
that I thought the demand made by the 
Bank was unnecessarily large; but that I 
was reconciled to it by what passed in the 
committee, with respect to the probabi- 
lity that, in the event of the general cir- 
| culating medium being found insufficient, 
| the Bank would lower their rate of dis- 
| count. It was, allowed, my lords, on all 
| hands, that if it should turn out that the 
circulating medium was inadequate to the 
wants of the country, it would be better 
‘to increase it through the medium of dis- 
count, than by a further issue of exche- 
quer bills ; and if your lordships will look 
at the evidence given before the bullion 
committee of 1819, by one of the most 
experienced directors, you will find, that 
onthe question being put to him, * In 
_ the event of the issues proving insufficient 
what mode the Bank could adopt to in- 
crease their issues ;’ the answer was,— 
‘‘by discounting to the public at a lower 
rate of interest.” Under those circum- 
stances, and with that expectation, I be- 
came reconciled to the demand made b 

the Bank.—Now, my lords, although I 
am ready to give the Bank of England 
full credit for the purity of their motives, 
and to believe that they always act on the 
best judgment they are able to form, for 
the advantage of their constituents and 
the public, I still must say, that it does 
appear very extraordinary to his majesty’s 
government, and I imagine must appear 


| 
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very extraordinary to your lordships, and 
to the public, that at this moment, when 
the market rate of interest is not more 
than four per cent, the Bank refuse to 
discount at a lower rate than five. What 
renders this circumstance the more inex- 
plicable is the fact which is known to 
every body, that from a period of three 
or four months after the presentation of 
the report of the bullion committee in 
1819, the course of exchange with foreign 
countries has been highly favourable to 
this country. An immense quantity of 
treasure, therefore, must have been flow- 
ing into the coffers of the Bank of Eng- 
land. The quantity of gold thus locked 
up by the Bank, and their refusal to dis- 
count at less than five per cent, must 
certainly be extremely injurious to them, 
and if to them, to the public at large, 
more especially to that distressed portion 
of the public, the agricultural interest. 
Under these circumstances, however, 
and finding it impossible to induce the 
Bank to lower the rate of interest on their 
discounts, conformably to the expectation 
which was held out in 1819, his majesty’s 
government resolved on _ borrowing 
4,000,000/. on exchequer bills from the 
Bank ; with a view of applying that sum, 
in some manner, to the relief of the coun- 
try. Whether that can best be done by 
lending money to the different parishes 
on the security of their rates, or by ad- 
vancing money for the carrying on of 
public works, conformably to the measure 
which was advantageously resorted to 
some years ago, or whether it may not be 
advisable to have recourse to both those 
Operations, are questions which yet re- 
main to be determined. His majesty’s 
government feel that no sound objection 
can be made to the principle of the pro- 


posed measure, which is the same, al- | 


though the application may be different, 
as that which was recognised and adopted 
some years ago, when exchequer bills toa 
larger amount were issued for the relief of 
the manufacturing and commercial dis- 
tress. The chief object which his majes- 
ty’s government have in view, is not so 
much the adoption of this or that parti- 
cular measure, as the adoption of any 
measure which will have the effect of get- 
ting these 4,000,000/. into general circu- 
lation. We do not imagine, my lords, 
that this proposition will immediately re- 
lieve the distress of the country. We do 
not expect that it will work wonders. But 
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which only natural causes and the opera- 
tion of time can wholly remove. This sum, 
be it remembered, is not wanted for the 
supplies of the year. It is not wanted for 
any government services. The only ob- 
ject of his majesty’s government is, to 
extend and quicken the general circu- 
lation. In order to prevent the occur- 
rence, from this measure, of any inconve- 
nience or difficulty, which might affect 
the present system of our currency, it is 
proposed to be one of the regulations ac- 
companying it, that, in the event of any 
unfavourable turn in the exchanges, the 
Bank shall have the power of recalling 
each million, at an interval of three 
months, on giving notice of their intention 
to do so; a provision which, I conceive is 
fully sufficient to guard against all possi- 
ble danger on that score. The whole 
measure is an expedient, which, from the 
first, appeared to me to be well calculated 
to mitigate the evil which most loudly 
calls for relief; and nothing that I have 
yet heard upon the subject has tended to 
alter my opinion. Under other circum- 
stances, such a measure might have been 
rendered unnecessary. If, for instance, 
the Bank had consented to lower the ratc 
of discount, such a measure might not 
have been required; but, under the cir- 
cumstances which I have described—the 
Bank still persevering in their refusal to 
discount at a less rate than five per cent 
—I conceive, that it is a measure calcu- 
lated to alleviate, in some degree, the ex- 
"isting distress. 

There is only one other point on which 
it is necessary for me to trespass on your 
lordships patience, and that is, the pre- 
sent state of the corn laws. Your lord- 
ships are aware, from the votes of the 
House of Commons on your table, that a 
committee has been appointed in the other 
House of parliament, for the purpose 

continuing those inquiries which were 

instituted in the last session of parliament 
on this subject. I should deceive your 
_lordships, if I stated it as my opinion, that 
_any material or immediate relief can be 
afforded by any alteration of those laws. 
| But, at the same time, I may fairly say, 

that it appears to me probable that, with- 
out departing from the principle on which 
_ the corn laws are founded, some modifica- 
tion of that principle may be attended 
| with advantage. It has certainly been 
felt by many persons who are well ac- 
| quainted with the subject, that the present 


we trust, that it may palliate an evil, | system is defective in this respect, namely, 


| 

‘ 
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that until corn reaches a certain price, say 
as to wheat—cighty shillings a quarter,— 
it gives a complete monopoly to the 
British grower ; and that then, it suddenly 
yermits the importation of foreign corn, 
wholly free from any check or restraint ; 
so that instead of admitting a gradual 
supply proportionate to the public demand, 
the opening of the ports throws large mas- 
ses of foreign corn at once into our mar- 
kets, and produces all the evils which may 
be supposed to arise from an abrupt tran- 
sition, from no importation to an unlimited 
supply. If any modification of the law 
can be effected, by which the importation 
may be regulated by a gradual scale of 
duties, so as to prevent these sudden and 
violent fluctuations, I freely confess that I 
see no objection to such a measure. At 
all events, it is highly proper that the pre- 
sent laws should undergo an examination, 
with a view to ascertain how far they are 
susceptible of improvement. But it would 
not be dealing fairly with the country to 
hold out an expectation that any altera- 
tion in them can be productive of any great 
and immediate relief. 

My lords, having now gone through ail 
those topics which I have felt it necessary 


to bring under your lordships considera. | 


tion, I shall conclude, by moving for the 


papers which I am desirous to lay before 


your lordships. I have stated my opinion 
as to the nature and extent of the existing 


difficulties, and of the causes from which | 
I have also stated the 
measures which his majesty’s government 


they have arisen. 


propose for their mitigation. In the view 
which I have taken of certain branches of 


the subject, I am aware that I differ from | 
But there are 


some of your lordships. 
two points on which we all agree. I rea- 
dily admit—first, that our establishments 
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; The Marquis of Lansdown began by ex- 
pressing his satisfaction, that, the noble 
earl had himself brought forward the state- 
ment which he (lord Lansdown) would 
otherwise have felt it his duty to have cal- 
led for, but which came better from a 
minister of the Crown than from himself or 
any of his friends. On the statement and 
reasonings of the noble earl, he should feel 
it necessary to make some comment; and 
he rose thus early in the debate, because 
he considered that he had in some manner 
provoked the discussion on which their 
lordships had entered. ‘There was one 
point on which the noble earl was bound 
to explain his sentimentsfully. The noble 
earl had alluded to the fashionable opi- 
nions of some individuals, and to the tra- 
vels of others, in support of the doctrine, 
that taxation had hitle or nothing to do 
with the prevailing evils under which the 
country laboured. He knew very well 
that some political economists, and certain 
noble lords in that and the other House of 
parliament, considered the effects of taxa- 
tion as being extremely light. They stood 

| prepared to hold out this delusion to the 
public, not merely that taxation produced 
no unfavourable result, but that Its exis- 
tence was, in fact, one of the favourable 
circumstances of this country. As this 
was the case, he felt it to be his duty to 

State, that, without overlooking any of the 

arguments which were advanced on the 

other side—without losing sight ofanyofthe 
inquiries which had been made by those who 
supported the doctrine he had alluded to 

—he had come to as deliberate a convic- 

tion as the noble earl had done, that, with 

the cause of the present distress, and the 
best mode of relieving it hereafter, the 
amount of taxation was inseparably con- 


nected. It required no greatacquaintance 


| 


ought to be reduced to as low a scale as, with any author who had written on the 
may be compatible with our monarchical subject, or with any man who had ever 
constitution and the safety of the country thought on political economy, to perceive 
—and, secondly, that every reduction that | that the effect of taxation was, to produce 
can be made in the expenditure of the high prices, not to lower them. This was 
country consistently with the above ob- | generally found in connexion with heavy 
jects, and with the security of public faith, taxation. Such a state of things arose 
should be attended with a corresponding from slighting those sound maxims of 


reduction of taxation. But, my lords, I 
must place by the side of these admissions, 
the assertion of another principle, which 
I deem so indispensable, that upon it lam 
determined to stand or fall—the steady 
maintenance of an efficient sinking fund. 
The noble lord concluded by moving for 
certain papers similar to thuse moved for 
in the House of Commons by the marquis 
of Londonderry. 


| political economy, by which a nation ought 
to be governed, and the consequences of 
departing from which were constantly 
presenting themselves at every man’s door. 
Many favourable circumstances he belie- 
_ved to exist in the country, which, if pro- 
_perly attended to, would produce unequi- 
vocal benefit. He heard, with pleasure, 
| that our manufactures were again in a 
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fiourishing state ; and the great object to 
be pursued was, to adopt such measures 
as would have a tendency to increase and 
secure consumption. Measures of that 
description, which would effect a radical 
cure of the evil, were worth all the tem- 
porary expedients which the noble earl 
could propose. He feared, however, that 
the noble earl felt insuperable objections | 
to the adoption of such a course as he , 
would recommend. 

The view he was prepared to take of | 
the question was, that the amount of taxa- | 
tion in this country formed the great ob- | 
stacle to its recovery from the state of | 
distress in which it was plunged. The | 
noble earl admitted, that distress existed 
to a considerable extent; but, while he 
allowed this, he stated also that portions 
of the community were partial gainers. 
The noble lord had argued, and he belie- 
ved he was in some degree correct, that, 
more or less, the present evil affected 
other parts of the world. But in his opi- 
nion the distress did not affect foreign 
countries in so severe a degree as it pres- 
sed upon this. If he were to offer any 
opinion of his own, he would say, that in 
France, for instance, notwithstanding the 
address of the chamber of deputies—an 
address carried by the opposition in that 
country against the wish of the ministers, 
on the first day of the session, and there- 
fore relied on as unquestionable authority 
by the noble earl—notwithstanding what 
was there stated, he would appeal to 
every person who had recently visited 
France, to declare whether that country 
—although there might be an occasional 
depression in the price of agricultural pro- 
duce—ever exhibited a greater degree of 
prosperity? Sure he was, that if any 
man proposed in France the measure which 
the noble earl had stated in that House— 
that of throwing a great part of the land 
out of cultivation for the purpose of rai- 
sing the price of agricultural produce— 
he would not be attended to with patience. 
That was one of the most extraordinary 
doctrines, and must lead to the most ex- 
traordinary results, that could possibly be 
contemplated. Yet the noble earl had 
repeated to their lordships, that a dimin- 
ished production was the only efficient 
measure that could be resorted to—that 
without it, there was no remedy—without 
it, there was no hope. With respect to 
the advantages possessed by this country 
over others to which the noble earl had 
alluded, he would say little. It was im- 
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possible, in that House, without documents, 
to institute an accurate inquiry into the 
state of the different parts of Europe. But 
he would call the attention of the House 
to that part of the noble earl’s speech, in 
which he more particularly referred to a 
passage extracted from the evidence given 
before the agricultural committee, where 
the witness stated, “that local causes 
were in existence, which gave rise to con- 
siderable distress abroad.” The individual 
stated the countries through which he had 
travelled, and it would be well to consider 
what those existing and mischievously 
operating local causes were. One of the 
parts he had visited was the north of Eu- 
rope. Now, if it had been customary for 
this country formerly to import the corn 
of Poland and other northen states, and 
if the necessity for such an importation no 
longer existed, it was not difficult to see, 
that, to a certain extent, the demand for 
the grain cultivated in those countries 
must be diminished. ‘The same remark 
would apply to Flanders and the north of 
France, to which the noble earl had ad- 
verted; and, beside the diminution of de- 
mand occasioned by the non-exportation 
to England, it should be recollected, that 
there were now no longer any armies of 
occupation on foot, which circumstance 
must still farther lower the demand for the 
produce of the farmer. These circum- 
stances, however, were not at all applica- 
ble to the state of England. 

He would say nothing farther relative 
to the distress which afflicted other coun- 
tries, or to the remedies that might be 
applied to it; but he would proceed to 
consider what remedy could be applied to 
the distress which it was admitted existed 
in our own, And here he experienced 
considerable satisfaction in reflecting, that 
though he and the noble earl were some- 
what at variance, with reference to the 
effect of taxation, yet, with respect to 
one very important point, the practical 
application for relief, they did not differ 
at all; for, at the same moment that the 
noble earl argued that taxation was not 
the cause of the present distress, he ad- 
mitted fully, that it was most desirable to 
remove the weight of taxation as speedily 
as possible. Now, it undoubtedly could 
not be supposed, that taxation to the 
amount of fifty millions could have no 
effect, one way or the other, on the situa- 
tion of the country; and if it were felt 
that such a mass of taxes did not operate 
as a benefit to the empire, it must be al- 
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lowed that it bad an evil tendency, by 
interfering with all the monied transac- 
tions of the community. The noble earl 
had alluded to some circumstances as 
proving the apparent wealth and resources 
of the country. He asked, whether, when 
travelling from one part of England to 
another, large tracts of land were not 
seen under the plough, where previously 
no mark of cultivation could be seen? 
This brought him to one great point, 
most intimately connected with the state 
of the country. Was it net, he demanded, 
the application of an extraordinary sti- 
mulus in the course of the last war, 
which rendered those previously barren 
places productive? And was it not the 
alteration of that system which now placed 
the cultivator in such a situation that he 
could not procure remuneration for his 
produce? He agreed with the noble earl 
in the fact that a great quantity of poor 
land had been brought into cultivation, 
but he dissented trom the deduction which 
the noble earl drew from that fact ; 
namely, that where there appeared to be 
a superabundant production, a dearth 
should be effected by artificial means. 
The evil was not, in his opinion, to be 
remedied by taking lands out of cultiva- 
tion, but by raising the consumption so 
as to make the produce and the demand 
meet each other. The noble earl had 
dwelt with much force on the increased 
wealth and resources of the country: but 
if that increase were indeed so great as 
had been represented, why was distress 
so prevalent? With respect to Ireland, 
there appeared to be an enormous in- 
crease of population, even greater than 
in England. But, while there was this 
increase of population there, as well as 
an increase of produce, why had not the 
powers of consumption been also in- 
creased? Because the inability to con- 
sume was continued by severe taxation. 
The people of that country were not 
wealthy; and the consuming population 
had not increased in proportion to the 
general population. If it were otherwise, 
they would themselves make use of a 
great part of that corn which was now 
exported to the British market. That ex- 
portation tended to increase the dearth, 
which was the principal evil under which 
Ireland laboured, and to which might be 
traced her present disturbed and Jamen- 
table situation. 

Feeling, then, the most decided con- 
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the country they must necessarily be led 
to the amount of taxation, and having, 
toa certain degree, the countenance of 
the noble earl, who admitted that it was 
necessary, though on other grounds, to 
diminish that taxation as far as possible, 
he now came to the consideration of the 
mode in which that object could be ob- 
tained. There were four different ways, 
more or less pointed to in the speech of 
the noble earl. First, by a diminution of 
taxes; and one mode of effecting that 
diminution was by the legitimate reduc- 
tion of the interest of the national debt. 
He said the * legitimate reduction” of 
that interest ? because he had in view the 
proceeding which the noble earl had most 
properly patronized. The second mode 
(and he stated it only for the purpose of 
expressing his entire disappreval of such 
plan) was, by diminishing the interest of 
the national debt, contrary to existing 
laws and contracts. The third was, a 
proper application of the principle of re- 
form and retrenchment in the various de- 
partments of government, which the noble 
earl stated to have been carried to a very 
considerable extent; and the fourth was, 
the application‘of that which was called the 
sinking fund, with respect to which much 
diversity of opinion existed. As to the first 
operation—that of reducing the interest of 
the national debt in the mode adopted by 
Mr. Pelham, and of which the noble earl 
approved—he felt much gratification that 
the circumstances of the country were 
such as rendered it feasible, whatever 
hardship it might inflict upon some indi- 
viduals. Certainly such an alteration 
could not be effected without producing 
some degree of hardship; but, on the 
other hand, it must be considered, that 
those who invested money in this stock, 
did so with the knowledge that they were 
liable to all those hardships and contin- 
gencies that might be connected with its 
original formation. There was, however, 

one part of the plan of which he did not 

approve. Ile thought it would be more 

creditable for a great country, and more 

consistent with the dignity of the Exche- 

quer, if en this occasion individuals had 

not been required to record their dissent. 

This part of their plan was opposed to 

that of Mr. Pelham. Under his biil, all 

those who assented stated their assent; 

bui the present measure demanded a dis- 

sent; and if circumstances prevented an 

individual from expressing it in due time, 


viction, that in considering the distress of the law would compel him to act as if he 
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had assented. He therefore thought the | had a right to suppose that still greater 
option should not have been offered in| retrenchments might be effected by the 


this way. His objection went merely to 
this part of the measure, and was not at 
all of a general nature.— The second 
mode next came to beconsidered. Now, 
with regard to any hope of relief which 
might be received from a reduction of the 
interest due to the public creditor, ex- 
cept as authorized by existing contracts 


and laws, he was as ready as the noble | 


earl to enter his protest against any such 
remedy being entertained in that House. 
A country might possibly be placed in 
such a situation as to be deprived of all 
means of paying its debt. He was, 
however, very far from entertaining such a 
gloomy view of the situation of this coun- 
try at present; and while they were not 
in such a melancholy state, they were 
bound by every principle of honour, of 
policy, of morality, and of every thing 
connected with honour and morality, to 
see that justice was done to the public 
creditor. That House and the other 
House of parliament were alike bound to 
oppose such a suggestion as that to which 
he had adverted, from whatsoever quarter 
it might come. If he were so unfortunate 
as to hear that a proposition of that nature 
was contemplated, he would be found in 
his place, and he hoped the noble earl 
also would be at his post, ready to oppose 
with all his might and power, a principle 
so entirely subversive of public credit and 
prosperity. [Hear, hear.] 

Then the third mode of relief which 
offered itself was that reduction in the 
expenditure of the country, which the 
noble earl informed them had already 
been carried toa very considerable extent. 
It would be impossible for him, or for 
any of their lordships, to argue how far 
retrenchment might justly be carried, 
without having before them the necessary 
details and estimates. At the same time, 
he might be allowed to say, without any 
imputation of want of charity or candour 
towards the noble earl opposite, and other 


| 


vigilance, and resolution of parliament. 
He still looked forward to retrenchment 
in the various departments of the state, 
as affording an opportunity for a consi- 
derable diminution of the public expen- 
diture; subject, however, to the obser- 
vations of the noble earl, that such dimi- 
nution would contract one species of con- 
sumption. It would do so, however, by 
substituting another and a more whole- 
some, vigorous, and beneficial consump- 
tion. 

This brought him to the fourth, or last 
topic, on which the nuble earl had dwelt 
at very considerable length, conceiving 
it to be of greater importance than those 
of which he had already disposed. Betore 
he entered on the subject of the sinking 
fund, it was right that he and the noble 
earl should perfectly understand each 
other in regard to the question he was 
about to introduce. In many of the dis- 
cussions which had taken place, formerly 
and recently, in that and the other House 
of parliament, on this subject, there was 
a looseness of statement, an ambiguity of 
expression, which appeared to be very 
useful to ministers. ‘Therefore, prior to 
his going any farther, the question he 
wished to ask was this :—‘* Have we a 
sinking fund, or have we not ?” When he 
said, that on this point, a very ambiguous 
mode of statement was adopted, he did 
not speak lightly. In support of his as- 
sertion, he could refer to documents pro- 
duced by ministers in that and the other 
House of parliament. When it appeared 
convenient for ministers to boast of a large 
sinking fund, then the country was told 
that it consisted of the sum of 17,000,000/. 
—which, by a singular fiction, was held 
out, for the last twenty years, as working 


wonders, when it really was not working 
‘at all. But, when ministers found it 
necessary to state that the income of the 
country exceeded its expenditure, then 
this Jarge sum was resorted to in proof of 


noble lords, that they did not appear very | the assertion, but without any mention 
anxious to carry the principle of retrench- being made of its applicability to the re- 


ment into effect. 


How often had they demption of the national debt; and they 


stated in that House, that his majesty’s | were told, that the country possessed 2 


government had gone to the very utmost | clear surplus revenue. 


Now he wished 


stretch of retrenchment! Had they not this point to be cleared up ; and he would 
called on individuals to point out in what ask, “Have we an income below -the 


manner farther retrenchment could be | ex 


safely effected? And now, having made 


penditure, and a large sum tied up by 
various acts of parliament, and applicable 


retrenchments which a-year or two ago to the liquidation of the debt, or have we 
he large surplus above the expenditure 


they treated as impossible, he thought he 
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that we may appropriate as we choose for 
the benefit of the country ?” This was a 
uestion which had already been answered 


in effect, by the conduct of his majesty’s | 


government. If ever there was a govern- 


ment that had set aside all the principles | 


laid down by Mr. Pitt for the formation 
of a great sinking fund in this country, 


from time to time, in war and in peace, | 


in adversity and in prosperity, it was the 
present government. 
which was on record. Let them go back 


to the bill of 1813. Was that no depar- | 


ture from the principles of Mr. Pitt? On 
this point he could quote the authority of 
a gentleman whose opinions had great 
weight with government. He alluded to 
the authority of Mr. Huskisson, whose 
sentiments on this subject were recorded 
better than the debates in parliament 
generally were. They all knew, that 
when the chancellor of the exchequer 
proposed to take a large sum from the 
sinking fund, for the purpose of avoiding 
additional taxation, Mr. Huskisson de- 
clared “that Mr. Pitt’s sinking fund was 
broken in upon.” He invoked the name 
of Mr. Pitt, and he called on every friend 
to that statesman’s principles, to defend 
the sinking fund from the rapacity of the 
chancellor of the exchequer. The plan 
then proposed was, however, carried into 
effect ; and the habit which had prevailed 
of taking the sinking fund, again and 
again, confirmed the opinion of those who 
thought that the measure of 1813 annihi- 
lated the principle on which that fund 
was established. The late proceedings 
supported the measure of 1513, and in one 
respect went beyond them; for they 
operated against the limitations laid down 


in the act of 1813 itself. What did the , 


noble earl and the chancellor of the 
exchequer do, when the fund was last 
made use of? They determined to go 
back to the act of 1802, and adopt the 
principle then held by Mr. Pitt—that of 
appropriating asum of one per cent. on 
every loan, by which it would be liquida- 
ted in 45 years. This was considered 
to be a sort of quibble. But, whether it 
was or not, did government now adhere to 
the principle of redeeming each loan in 
45 years? The noble earl knew that this 
principle had been done away; and that 
the sinking fund could no more get rid of 
the debt in 45 years, than it could answer 
for the whole expenditure of the country 
in the next session of parliament. Inthe 
view of ministers, it was deemed right, on 
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| principles of expediency and policy, to 
give up the surplus of the sinking fund 
| for the benefit of the fundholder, as well 
(he would admit) as for the interest of 
| the community at large; because, with 
the latter interest, that of the fundcholder 
_was inseparably connected. He trusted 
the fundholder would consider it his best 
interest to meet those of the community 
in general; and that he would feel, that 
the best security, both for his principal 
and interest, was to be found in the grow- 
ing prosperity of the state. 

This, therefore, brought him to the 
_ consideration of the present sinking fund. 
If considered merely with respect to 
| figures, the principle of the sinking fund 
seemed to rest on the most logical prin- 
| ciples; but its defects had been pointed 
out by Dr. Hamilton, although that indi- 
vidual did not give due weight to the 
effect which the sending into circulation, 
at stated periods, large masses of money, 
must have on the credit of a country, 
particularly in the article of negotiating 
loans. It was true, the principle on 
which the sinking fund had been originally 
formed, had been long done away; but 
still, for reasons which he could not un- 
derstand, for reasons which, from year 
to year, became more preposterous, al- 
though the principle was thrown aside, all 
| the machinery, and all the inconvenience 
connected with that machinery, were suf- 
fered to remain. Could they imagine any 
thing less calculated to impose on the 
understanding of any man, much less on 
the acute understanding of the stock- 
_ holder, than the practice now pursued? 
_Could any person suppose, because the 
chancellor of the exchequer every year 
took a sum of money from one pocket 
and placed it in another, that therefore a 
great benefit resulted to the money mar- 
ket? Visionary suis could produce no 
effect on the market; and of the sinking 
fund avery small portion was appropri- 
ated to the liquidation of the national 
, debt: the rest was expended in the public 
service. They might be told, that it was 
convenient, in peace or in war, to have 
the command of such a sum; but while 
they were using it in this way, they 
should take care not to call it a sinking 
fund. Nothing could be more absurd. 
It reminded him of Lord Peter in the 
‘Tale of a Tub,” who, while he was in- 
viting his brothers to eat bread, declared 
that they should not have any, unless 
they swore that they believed it to be 
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mutton. With respect to the alleged | 
effect of the sinking fund in depressing 


Agricultural Distress, (728 
then it was considered sacrilegious to 
touch it! Having then gone with the 
neble earl, in regard to the sinking fund, 


Se 


the rate of interest, he was of opinion 
that it produced no such effect. He 
should have no objection if the sinking | 
fund were extended to 4,000,C00/. or. 
5,000,000/., provided he was satisfied that 

those 5,000,000/. were indispensably ne- 

cessary to keep down the rate of interest, 
and to keep up the public stocks. But 

what did he learn from experience ? The | 
noble lord and the country knew well, | 
that for some time past there was no such 
thing in reality, but merely the name of a_ 
sinking fund. Let them examine the | 
statement laid on the table by the noble 
earl, relative to the expenditure and in- | 
terest, for the year 1819; and they would 

find that far from there being any indis-. 
pensable necessity for a sinking fund of 
5,000,000/. in order to depress the rate 
of interest, there was in fact only. 
1,500,000/. Had the smallness of the 

sum any effect on the national funds? Tie 

believed it would be found, that not only | 
did the price of stocks remain stationary, 
but, what was of more importance, that 
the rate of interest in the general money 
market was not affected in the slightest 
degree in consequence of the insignifi- 
cance of the sinking fund. The fact was, 
that wherever the rate of profit was low, | 
there the interest of money would also 
be low, without any adventitious aid. If 
any thing existed which would induce 
those who possessed money to lend it on 
mortgage for less than five per cent, the 
house might be assured that it was not to 
be sought for in the operation of any 
sinking fund. No; when the rate of 
profit was low, it forced money on the 
Jand. The sinking fund had no efiect on 
mortgages; but reduced profits had a 
very great effect on them. Let the noble 
earl apply these facts to the conclusion 
which he had just come to, when he 
pointed out the danger of withdrawing a 
fund which had already been withdrawn 
to so great an extent, and he would per- 
ceive that his conclusion was not accurate. 
When the sinking fund was 17,000,0002., 
and a part of it was made use of for the 
public service, they heard very little ofa 
breach of the public faith; there were 
but few appeals tothe name of Mir. 


| 


no person exerted himself to save it from | 


| 


} 
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the hands of the chancellor of the e 
quer ; but the moment they came to the 
mysterious number five—so soon as it was 


reduced from 17,000,000/. to 5,000,000 , 


from 17,000,000/. down to 8,000,000/. 
and even to 4,000,0001, the House was 
now to be told, because the surplus had 
reached 5,000,000/., that there would be 
an end of public faith if the sinking fund 
were invaded: that the whole edifice of 
the state would be ruined and subverted 
if any attempt were made to apply the 
5,000,000/. in any other way than in that 


| which was dictated by the noble earl. 


The noble earl next asked whether any 
man in the country would contend that 
the remission of 4,000,0002. or 5,000,000/. 
of taxes could produce any great relief to 
the country ? But, bad not the man thus 
appealed to, a right to turn round upon 
the noble earl, and ask what great effect 
such a sinking fund could produce upon 
the national debt? The average duration 
of peace might be calculated at six years ; 
und, would the application of four or five 


millions, annually, occasion such an extra- 


_ ordinary diminution of the public debt as 


to enable the government, atthe end of the 
six years, to meet a war with firmness and 
confidence ? He could not help thinking 
that the noble earl had been advisedly 
obscure upon the point whether the 
5,000,000/. applied to the sinking fund 


_would be attended with a corresponding 


relief to the country from taxes. [The 
Earl of Liverpool said something across 
the table not audible at the bar.] le 
understood the noble earl to say, that that 
matter would be open to the decision of 
parliament ; but unquestionably, if any 
thing were meant, it must be understood 
that the country must look prospec:ively 
io some relief. He wished, however, to 
take it most favourably, that relief would 
be given to the whole extent of the 
5,000,0002., and then, at the opening of a 
war in six years, the country would be 
in this situation—The debt would be 
800,000,000/., the sinking fund would 
have reduced it to the extent of 
4.0,000,0002., and the country would thus 
have been redeemed from taxes to the 
| extent of 1,200,000/. Thus including the 
' abandonment of the malt tax, after six 
years of peace, and the annual application 
of 5,000,000/. to the sinking fund, in 1828 
the country would actually find itself 
burthened with more taxes than it had 
paid in 1818. He, therefore, called upon 
the house, if there was any thing in the 
arguments he had used in favour of reliet 
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from taxation, if he had, in any respect, | 
succeeded in showing that all possible im- | 
pulse should be given to the consumption 
of articles now taxed, not to delay that 
relief for six years, when at the end of 
that period, out of 50,000,000/. of taxes, 
only 1,200,0002. would be removed. 
With the utmost diffidence, and in oppo- 
sition to the opinion of the noble earl, he 
feit himself bound to say, that in his view 
the removal at the present moment of 
taxes to the amount of 4 or 5,000,000/. | 
would be attended with much more ex- 
tensive advantages to the distressed, than 
any thing that could be gained by an in- 
significant diminution of the public debt. 
In the latter case, the operation was simple 
and direct; but in the former, the ope- 
ration was both direct and indirect: it 
was two-fold ; and it was impossible to as- 


certain, with any precision, to what degree — 
the removal now of 5,000,000. of taxes 
might increase the consumption of the | 


country. When the noble earl called 
upon his opponents to state to what they 


looked for the redemption of the public | 


debt he (the marquis) was ready to admit, 
that he thought the country in a condition 
of depression and suffering, that justified 
an experiment relying upon the natural — 
resources of the empire. He entertained | 
the opinion (and though he might be 
mistaken, he held it as confidently as he , 
could hold any opinion) that if an im- | 


pulse were now given to consumption, by | 


removing taxes to the extent of 4 or 
5,000,000/, upon articles of necessity, at 
the end of a few years there would be a 
very large surplus revenue—perhaps much 


larger than that now contemplated in the | 
Individuals would | 


project of ministers. 
thus be placed in a situation of greater 
affluence and ease, and the increased and 
increasing surplus might be then safely 


debt. He might be wrong—the noble 
earl might be wrong; but he thought that 
parliament would be justified in trying 
the experiment boldly. | 
With regard to what had fallen from the | 
noble earl, on the subject of the loan from 
the Bank of England, he could hardly 
suppose the noble earl and his colleagues 
serious, when they contended that it would | 
give any direct assistance. Least of all | 
could he think them serious, when they 
suggested the loan as a means of parochial | 
relief. It could only lead to’ needless 
extravagance in parishes for a time, which 
must, in the end, be followed by an aug-— 
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mentation of the original evils. If by any 
means the circulation of the country could 
be safely increased, it might be attended 
with beneficial consequences. The great- 
est care must, however, be taken, not to 
raise that circulation above its natural 
level. If it were so raised, the result of 
issuing the 4 or 5,000,000/. could only be, 
that gold to that extent would be forced 


out of the country; and when, by una- 


voidable fluctuations, it returned, the 
greatest dangers might result from the 
violence of the operation. After the 
fullest reflection, he entertained, in con- 
currence with the noble earl, all his origi- 
nal notions on the subject of the change 
effected in currency. Not that he did 
not feel the extent to which it had inter- 
fered with private contracts—not that he 
did not feel the unequal pressure of the 
alteration on different classes; but, looking 
back to the state in which we were, pre- 
vious to its adoption, he saw no other 
mode by which the nation could have been 
extricated. It could not escape from its 
situation without the trial of some calami- 
tous experiment; and the more it was 


| delayed the more imminent was the dan- 


ger. Having resorted to this measure, 
and having completed it, parliament, he 
considered, was bound to adhere to it, 


_and to persevere in the principle of a me- 


tallic standard. Whether that standard 
should be gold or silver, was one of the 
subordinate questions into which it was 
not necessary now to enter. Upon that 
subject, as well as upon the duty of par- 
liament to the public creditor, he enter- 
tained the most distinct opinion. He was 
equally clear that some other remedy 
ought to be found for the distresses of the 
country, and especially of agriculture, 


than withdrawing lands from cultivation, 
and throwing bands out of employment.— 
applied to the diminution of the public — 


He had now, not without considerable 
anxiety, discharged his duty, by the dis- 
tinct statemeni of his feelings and impres- 
siors at the present crisis; and he had 


_only to repeat, in conclusion, that it 


would be more advantageous generally to 
the country, more effectual in its relief to 
the suffering classes, and equally safe to 
the public creditor, if all the relief con- 
templated in the course of the next six 
years were at once afforded, by whicha 


| new impulse would be given to capital and 


industry. Events, of course, might occur, 
that no man could foresee; but at least 
the project he suggested gave a fuir chance 
of important benefit. 
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Lord King commenced, by ridiculing | pened it that even the old lands could not 


the manner in which the vast promises of | 
ministers had been fulfilled. He also. 
adverted to the notion so industriously | 
promulgated on the other side, that to | 
remove taxes was to hasten ruin. He | 
said, that in the year 1811, the House of | 
Commons had thought fit to put upon) 
record the opinions of a vcry grave per- 
sonage (no less a man than the chancellor 
of the exchequer) on the subject of the | 
currency; for a resolution had been en- 
tered on the journals, stating, ‘that in 
public estimation, Bank notes are equal in 
value to gold.” In the same way he. 
should suggest, that it would be wise in 
the House of Lords to register the opinion 
of the first lord of the Treasury on the 
subject now under consideration, and it 
might be done in something like the fol- 


lowing terms :—* Resolved, that in public | 


estimation, the amount of taxation has not 


in any degree contributed to the existing | 


distresses—that taxation is no evil—that 


though France and Holland have also an 


excess of produce, their excess has occa- 


sioned much happiness, and our excess | 


much misery—that the only fit mode of 
relieving that misery is by the reduction 
of the rate of interest, and that the appli- 
cation of a surplus of 5,000,000/. to the 
sinking fund will most effectually accom- 
plish that object.” The leading article 
in the ministerial creed was, * I believe 
that taxation is not the cause of distress ;” 
and the noble earl had taken infinite pains, 
by reference to Holland and America, 
and by the lucky windfall of the address 
of the French chamber of deputies, to 
prove that other countries were suffering 
like this from an excess of production. 
Some of the kingdoms of Asia were also 
severely distressed, and might have been 
brought forward had they suited the pur- 
poses of the noble earl: but their distress 
was occasioned by the too large draughts 
made by the government upon the indus- 


try of the people, Such was precisely the | 
if he under- | 


condition of Great Britain. 
stood the argument, it was this:—“ Tax- 
ation is not the cause of distress, because 
it does not produce cheap prices, and the 
cheapness of produce is the occasion of 
the existing sufferings.” The noble earl, 
however, seemed to forget that taxation 
increased the cost of raising the produce, 


and that cost and nothing else, was the | 
real cause of the distress. The noble earl | was not left behind. Perhaps, the noble 
argued, that the newly-enclosed lands | earl might contend, that there was too 
should not be cultivated; but how hap- | much capital; and he could, undoubtedly, 


now be cultivated ? They gave no profit, 
and that which for a century had been a 
source of growing emolument, now paid 
no rent at all. The noble earl boasted of 
the reductions of taxation already made; 
but if they had not been made, it would 
have been impossible for the country to 
have gone on. When the nobie earl said 
that the taxes had been reduced to a 
greater degree than the country suficred 
by an alteration of the currency, did he 
mean to deny that the indirect taxes of 
the Excise had been amazingly aug- 
mented, within the last twenty years? 
Did not these affect the cost of raising the 
produce of the soil? Leather, soap, 
candles, tea, and malt, were all necessaries, 
and the taxes upon these had all their 
prejudicial operation. Ministers rested 
upon three principles: first, that excessive 
taxation was not the cause of distress; 
next, that relief was to be expected only 
from reducing the rate of interest; and 
thirdly, that the applicaticen of the 
5,000,000/. to the sinking fund would 
reduce the rate of interest all over the 
kingdom. Such were the doctrines 
preached by ministers, for the last six 
vears—with occasional varieties and tran- 
sient absurdities, tobe sure ; but still they 
had generally stuck to their text. One 
of their agreeable varicties was, that a 
superabundant population was the cause 
of the distress ; but this soon yielded to a 
superabundance of produce, and that to a 
superabundance of gold. For six years, 
however, the three principles he had 
mentioned had been more or less preached 
as gospel, and in some instances they had 
been swallowed with as much implicit 
faith as ministers could desire. Ministe- 
rial pamphlets and newspapers, ministerial 
scribblers and runners, had Jong main- 
tained, that taxation was no evil, and 
caused no distress; and it was a position 
well suited for the knaves who profited by 
it, and for the fools who were ruined by it. 
Even parliamentary majorities had been 
found pliant enough to admit it; but after 
all, came the real difficulty, and it was 
this—that government had extracted too 
much from the industrious and productive 
to give it to the idle aad unproductive. 
So large a portion of the gross produce of 
the land was taken from those who raised 
it, that a sufficient remuneration for them 
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find it very easy to drive the capital out 

of the country. Such were the glorious | 
absurdities of this new school of political | 
economy! It might not be difficult to | 
reduce the country even to a worse con- | 
dition than at present; but even if the’ 
produce were diminished, and the capital 
expelled, hereafter they might both be_ 
restored, and then the evils now com-_ 
plained of would be renewed. The great 

objection to taxation was, that it was a 
bar to all future improvement: it pre- 

vented capital from returning a fair profit, | 
and industry from obtaining its reward. , 
To be sure, the doctrine of to-day was 

one of exceeding comfort; nothing need 

be done but to take away a great part of 
the produce, and all would be right: that 

was the scheme, the remedy, the unfailing | 
resource of the minister of finance, who. 
might well pride himself upon taking away | 
what was not of the slightest utility. 

This was one of the delusions attempted. 
to be practised upon public credulity.— | 
The noble ear] had next told the House— 
that it must look to the effect of natural | 
causes, and to Providence. But, who) 
were they that gave this advice? The, 
very men, who for twenty years, had been | 
counteracting the effects of natural causes, 


and resisting the beneficent operations of 


Providence. Their excessive taxation 
had reduced this country to the condition 
of one with a bad climate and a wretched 
soil; and yet they had the face to come 
to parliament and say, “look to nature 
and Providence for a remedy!” From | 
Providence a remedy might come, but 
assuredly it would never come from | 
ministers. The noble earl expressed | 
great satisfaction at the large surplus of | 
5,000,000/. for the sinking fund; but he 
could not give a stronger argument than 
this surplus, in favour of diminishing taxa- 
tion. The noble earl could not hear of 
reductions in the establishments beyond | 
half'a million ; but elsewhere, as appeared 
by the newspapers, it had been clearly | 
made out, that if the establishments were 
brought down to the scale of 1792, not. 
less than 5,500,000/. might be saved. | 
Thus, with the 5,000,000. now proposed | 
to be added to the sinking fund, a sub- 
stantial! relief might be given, in the shape 
of not less than 10,000,000. of taxes 
annually, Having spent nine-tenths of 
his life in imposing taxes, the noble ear! 
now stood up in his place to preach a sink- 
ing fund and economy to accomplish it. 
A first lord of the Treasury, was by 
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nature of his office a spendthrift, and he 
was out of his element when he spoke of 
economy. After imposing heavy taxes, 
he proposed to make the burthen a little 
more oppressive, as he contended, for the 
sake of lightening the load: he only re- 
quired time, patience, and money, and he 
would make every body rich, contented, 
and happy. He (lord kK.) felt by no 
means sure, that the real purpose of devot- 
ing five millions to the sinking fund, was 
to reduce the debt. What security was 
there, that it might not be applied to sub- 
sidize foreign powers, and to enable the 
ministry to use high sounding language to 
them as to our national wealth and pros- 
perity 2? Such language would be much 
more becoming after some part of the 
weight of taxation had been removed. 
He would only trouble the House with 
one point more, and that related to the 
4,000,000. to be given to parishes. At 
first, the noble earl seemed to feel no 
possible objection to this project; but, 
after a little consideration, it turned out 
that there was one slight obstacle to it— 
namely, that it was impracticable. The 
conclusion was, that as it could not be 
advanced to parishes, it ought to be lent 
for the purpose of jobbing in the funds. 
The present was most undoubtedly a 
period of more than ordinary distress, 
confined not merely to the property of 
agriculturists, but extending to their per- 
sonal and mental feelings. So extreme 
was that distress—so urgent did the 
necessity appear for terminating it—that 
he thought even strong or violent measures 
were justifiable in the attempt to attain 
that object. 

Lord Ellenborough could not attribute 
the existing distress to an excess of cul- 
tivation, as that had rather diminished 


than increased within the last few years. 


In his opinion, it was the great excess of 
produce last year, combined with the 
effect of the change in the currency, 
which had created the fall in price, to 
which the distress was owing. He agreed 
with the noble marquis, that the great 
taxation under which the country labour- 
ed, contributed to the distress of the 
farmer as a grower; but he could not 
agree with him that the diminution of 
taxes to the amount of 5,000,000/. would 
afford him any sensible relief. If it were 
given as a direct bounty upon wheat, it 
could only raise the price about 5s. per 
quarter. Besides, if the taxes were re- 
moved, the benefit of that removal would 
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not be felt for a considerable time; owing 
to combinations to the disadvantage of the 
consumer. He was inclined to think that 
parliament ought to direct its attention 
either to lessening the supply, or increas- 
ing the demand, in order to prevent the 
existing glut in the market. In smaller 
states a incasure had sometimes been ad- 
vantageously adopted by the government 
for this purpose: it was, to buy up grain 
when the price was low, and to sell it 
again when the price was improved. This 
effect was generally produced by corn- 


merchants who speculated in grain; but 
if the evidence before the agricultural 
committee were correct, the capital of 
those merchants was now locked up in 
the foreign corn warehouses. He did not 
mean to recommend such a course by 
government under ordinary circumstances, 
but the present was a period of peculiar 
difficulty and distress : the capital of the 
farmer was gradually reduced, and the 
independence of the agricultural interest 
greatly invaded and injured. An occa- 
sional sally of ill humour, on account of 
the conduct of parliament, had frequently 
before been exhibited by those persons 
who had been labouring under distress ; 
but that transient feeling of dissatisfac- 
tion was mow changed to one of a per- 
manent and settled character. Under 
these circumstances, he thought it neces- 
Sary that some extraordinary measure, 
not perhaps justified by the ordinary prin- 
ciples of political economy, should be 
adopted, in order to remove the present 
distress, and with it the feeling of hos- 
tility which it engendered. He was dis- 
posed to agree with the noble earl oppo- 
site, that more benefit would ultimately 
arise from the maintenance of a sinking 
fund than from the reduction of taxation ; 
yet he thought the attention of the go- 
vernment ought not to be exclusively 
confined to measures of prospective and 
remote relief, but that the energies of 
their understandings should be directed 
to the task of devising some plan for 
effecting immediate relief. 

The Duke of Buckingham disclaimed 
any intention of entering into those 
depths of political economy, into which 
his predecessors in the debate had wan- 
dered. He must, however, declare his 
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But, was this the first time that particular 
interests of the country had been in a 
suffering condition, arising out of the 
circumstances of the times? Did their 
lordships not all recollect, that the sane 
pressure which now bore upon the agri- 
cultural interest had, a few years ago, 
weighed upon the commercial and manu- 
facturing interests. Could they forget that 
upon that occasion the distress which pre- 
vailed was attributed to the same causes 
to which the present embarrassment was 
assigned, and that the only remedy then, 
as at present, was proposed to be found 
in a reduction of taxation, and a reform 
of parliament? Thank God ! the effect o! 
that remedy had not been tried ; and yer, 
what was now the situation of the com- 
mercial interest of this country? He wa, 
happy to say it was prosperous almost 
beyond example. He made this declara- 
tion upon information which be had re- 
cently received from some of the principa! 
manufacturing districts. Whenever dis- 
tress had prevailed at any former period, 
it had always excited the same clamour, 
been referred for its origin to the same 
causes, and been proposed to be removed 
by the same remedies. Those remedies, 
however, had not been applied, but the 
distress had removed itself. If he were 
called upon to state the causes of the 
distress which at present pressed upon 
agriculture, he should say that one of the 
causes, in addition to those laid down by 
the noble earl at the head of the govern- 
ment was, the large quantity of poor land 
which God had never intended should 
produce wheat, that had been brought 
into cultivation, in consequence of thi 
high prices which agricultural producc 
obtained during the war, but which, being 
necessarily cultivated at greater expense 
than land of a better quality, did not now 
return an adequate remuneration to its 
occupiers. Another source of the pre- 
sent distressed state of agriculture, and 
which he regretted the noble earl had 
not touched upon, was the poor-laws. It 
was impossible that the country could 
ever be relieved from the burthens which 
hung around its neck, until some measure 
should be resorted to, which would have 
the effect of restoring the pvor to the 
situation in which they formerly stood ; 


dissent from those who attributed to the 
operation of taxation the distressed state 
of the agricultural interests. That they 
were in a state of distress, it did not need 


namely, that of earning their own bread, 
instead of living on the country as an- 
nuitants ; and he trusted that an hon. and 
learned gentleman (Mr. Scarlett) whom 


any one at that time of day to tell them. 


| he had not the honour to know, but who 


4 
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had last session introduced a measure on 
this subject in another place, would con- 
tinue to direct his attention to the attain- 
ment of this highly desirable object.— 
He now came to the means by which it 
was proposed to remove the difficulties 
attending the present situation of the 
country. The noble marquis near him 
had proposed a reduction of taxation as a 
means of relief. If, however, the argu- 
ment of the noble marquis, that taxation 
was the cause of distress, were well 
founded, it would apply not alone to the 
agricultural interest, but to the com- 
mercial interest also. 
taxation pressed equally on all classes. 
How, then, could taxation grind the tar- 
mer into dust—to adopt an expression 
which had been recently used—and_ per- 
mit the merchant and tradesman to raise 
their heads? His noble kinsman had 
stated, that the taxes on salt, tallow, soap, 
and some other necessary articles of con- 
sumption, pressed heavily upon the farmer, 
and prevented him from deriving any re- 
muneration from the produce of his land. 
He denied that proposition. If it were 
true, that the weight of the tax affected 
the consumption, that which paid the 
highest tax would be least used, and vice 
versd. But it would be found, that the 
contrary was the case, and that, as in the 
instance of salt and wrought iron, that 
which paid the highest tax was the least 
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used. The price of consumption had not 
yet reached the price of production; and 
until that was the case, no material reliet 
could be felt by the agriculturist. But 
with regard to the existing agricultural 
distress, he had no hesitation in saying 
that taxation had no material effect upon 
it. To illustrate this, he would suppose 
the case of a farm of 400 acres, at two 
guineas an acre, as to the amount of 
produce. Ile supposed 200 acres to be 
laid out as grass land, 154 acres as beans, 
spring corn, fallows, &c., and the remain- 
ing 66 acres wheat land. These 66 acres 
would produce 198 quarters, which, 
valued at 3/, a quarter, would amount to 
With a farm thus productive, 
supposing the farmer’s family to consist 
of himself, wife, one woman servant, and 
three men servants, they would consume 
fifteen quarters of malt, the tax on which 
amounted to 12/. 15s. Making a fair 
calculation of the quantity of articles of 
every other deseription which such a 
family would consume, it would be found 
that the total amount of taxes paid to the 
Crown was 331. Zs. Of the amount of 
indirect taxes, which depended on the 


price of labour, it was not so easy to get 
at, but the best way would be to take all 
‘the taxes which might be considered to 
‘fall on Jand, and throw them back to the 
ifarmer. By these calculations* it would 
appear, that the farmer upon the esta- 


* The following are the calculations referred to by the Dake of Buckingham: 


No, 1.—Estimate of Taxation paid by a Farmer renting 400 Acres—Himself, his Wife, one 
Woman Servant, and three Men Servants in Family. 


Articles, Quantity consumed, 


Total Cost. 


Rate of Duty. Total Tax. 


d. 


Malt 
Hops 
Salt 
Leather for Shoes 
Do. for harness 
CA 
Sugar 
Candles 
Brandy 
Rum 

Gin 
Wearing 
Riding Horse 
Groom 
Windows 


VOL, VL 


15 Quarters -- 
GOID 
5 cwt.e- 
12lb-- 
10lb 
52lb--Gderee 
1 Gallon 
1 ditto 
ditto 

1 

1 

9 


30 0 O 


Wem 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


3B 


New Rate. 
| 


2s. 14d. per bushel. 
2d. per Ib. 
30s. per cwt. 
3d. per Ib. 
3d. per lb. 

100 per cent. 
100 per cent, 
31d. per Ib. 
1d. per Ib. 
12s. 74d. per gallon. 
10s. 44d. per do. 
1s. 44d. per do. 


eee 


Farmer's Taxes 


( 
7 


rom 


— 
15 0 
| | 0 
| 10 0 
0 3 
| i 
| 013 0 
06 0 
012 7} 
010 43 
010 6 
Q 17 
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blishment, and with the labourers therein | 


mentioned, paid annually to government, 
direct and indirect, taxes to the amount 
of 39/. Gs. 63d.—That (without fractions ) 
the whole of the farmer’s taxes bear the 
proportion of ls. 4d. in the pound on the 
value of his wheat; or 4s. in cach quarter 
of wheat. In other words, that the velue 
of the quarter of wheat, instead of being 
3/., would be S/. 4s., supposing every tax 
repealed, to which the farmer and his 
labourers paid either directly or indirectly 
to the Crown; and, consequently, that the 
farmer could only be bypossibilitythe gainer 
of 4s. per quarter on his wheat, supposing 
the faith of the country was broken to the 
public creditor, and the country thereby 
placed in the sitvation of national bank- 
ruptcy ; the taxes affecting bis farm being 


about one-fifteenth part of the wheat | 


produced, or O/. 1Gs. Ed. per cent on the | 
Was 


rent of his farm, at 20s. per acre. 
it for such au object that public eredit 


{740 
was to be annihilated? Was that such a 
necessity as to induce a measure of so 
niuch injustice as the abandonment of the 
good faith of the country towards the 
public creditor? Could such a charge 
the farmer down,”? as his noble 
kinsman supposed? ‘The remedy for the 
evil which the farmer endured, in_ his 
opinion, was for the proprietors of land 
to follow the example of the manufacturer 
in his conduct towards his labourers under 
similar circumstances, and to prevent the 
farmer from sinking, by making the prices 
of consumption come down to the price: 
of produce. Nothing could be done for 
the farmer uvless the landlords met thc 
difficulties of the times, and imitated the 
example of the manufacturers, when the 
working manufacturers were similarly 
distressed. At all events, he hoped that 
parliament would not adopt any measures 
inconsistent with the permanent interests 
of the country ; that they would not, aiter 
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No. 2.—Estimate of Taxation on the Labourers required to cultivate a Farm of 400 Acres, halt 
Grass, half Arable. 


Number of Labonre:s. 


| d 
3in the hovse. |Leather ++ 241b 6 pair shoes... 312 


1 married, with wife | 
and child. 


Soar) 
soap . 


Sugar 


|Ale pint per day, 


| 
2 Labourers ++++!Leather -+,161b 4 pair shoes.. 


Single men 261b at 33d. 


131b at Sd. 
| Ale 365 quarts 
2 Boys --/12lb 4 pair +--+. 


(Candles 


Articles. | Quantity consumed, ‘fotal Cost. Rate of Duty. Total Tax. 

3d. per lb. 0 6 O 

10lb 4 paireseses| 1:18 O | 3d. per Ib. 0 2 6 

0 12 6 |1d. per lb. Oo 4 

Salt O16 3 | 34d. per tb. 014 #1 
13]lb----8d, O 8 8 34d. per lb. 0 3 

| 1.18 6 | 100 per cent. 3 

13lb-++-6d. O 6 6 | 100 per cent. 0 3 3 
home-brewed seeeeeee | td. per pint. 1 2 9% 

2 8 | 3d. per Ib. 0 4 0 
0 8 14/3}d. per Ib. O 7 O£ 
0 8 8 | 384d. per lb. 0 3 6} 

(1d. per quart. 110 5 

110 © |3d. per Ib. 0 3 0 

at Bd. O 4 4 per Ib. 0 1 9 
2 O |34d. per lb. 4. 8 

Total Tax on Labourers +++eeeesssee 6 4 7 


Add the amount of No. 1 33° 2 


Total Taxes paid by the Farmer «+++++ 39 6 7 


No. 3.—Estimated Produce of Wheat grown on a Farm of 400 Acres, half Grass, half Arable. 


Beans, Spring Corn, Fallows, &c.. 134 do. 


Wheat 


66 do. 
400 Acres. 


Produce of 66 Acres at 3 Quarters per Acre, 198 Quarters. 
Value of ditto. . . , at 3/, per Quarter, 594/. 


8 
j 
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having pursued a steady course for so, 
long a time, now stop short, and consent 
to sacrifice solid benefits for the 
ment of temporary security. If they did, 
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attains | 


it might then be indeed said, that they | 


had sold their birth-right for a mess of 


pottage. 


(on the velocity 
/assuming the velocity 


Lord Dacre thought that the opinions | 


entertained by the noble duke were 
calculated to produce greater delusion 
than any of the doctrines which he had 
reprobated, and to excite a larger measure 
of discontent than that which a at present 
pervaded the country. The noble duke, 
like other noble lords who had spoken 
that night, bad stated his opinion, that 
the distress which at present pressed upen 
the agricultural interest depended on tem- 
porary causes, and that the farmer might 
expect an increased price for his produce. 
He could not conceive what had led neble 
lords to that conclusion. 
tained that there was a glut of corn on 


| duce an infinite effect upon the 
| of prices ; 
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however, he ought to state that he was 
also unable to calculate the power of the 
circulating medium at the present mo- 
ment, because its power depended not 
only on its numerical quantity, but also 
of its operation. But, 
oF the circulating 
inediuni to be indefi finite ly great, their 
lords! hips would percel ive that it must pro- 
reduction 
 suw no Treason 


and, therefore, lic 


'to conclude that the present low price of 


ply. 


corn was the effect uf superabundant sup- 
Vor his own part, he was satished 


that the agricultural produce of the coun- 


try was no more than suflicient to meet 
the increased consumption. The country 
would be deceived if it were to believe 
that high prices were to be expected, and 


i; that the present low prices were to be 
| attributed to over-preduction. In support 


It was ascer- | 


the continent, and it must be adinitted | i 


that it was occasioned by the non-importa- 
tion of agricultural produce 
try. The noble earl opposite had alluded 
to the increase of the population of the 
country, and had stated that the increase 
amounted to 4,000,000 since 1SO!. 


»into this coun. | 


He | 


(Lord D.) was of opinion that the in | 


creased produce of corn was more than 
adequate to the increased consumption. 
It was necessary to consider what caused 
the present low price of corn. He could 
see no reason why the price of agricul- 


of that proposition, he might be allowed 

to show that two articles which had not 

increased in quantity had nevertl heless de- 

creased in price in proporti on to the fall 


in the value of coro. The articles te 
which he alluded were copse weed for 
firing, and skins. Those articles, without 
being increased in quantity, had declined 
in price in exactly the same proportion as 
corn. The cause to which he cebuael 
i'this effect, was the diminution of the 


| quantity 


‘agreed to a resolut: on, 


tural produce should be higher now than | 


it was in 1791. 
tions occasioned by the greater or less 
quantity of the circulating medium, and 
increased or decreased s supply, corn must 
always obtain the same average price. 
The natural price of corn must depend on 


Setting aside the varia- | 


the existing quantity of the circulating | 


medium by which commodities were re- 
presented. He was not aware that ilere 
was any material difference between the 


observations upon the effect which 


quantity of the circulating medium afloat | 


now, and that which was afloat in L791. 
He found it stated on an authority which 


the noble earl would not fee! inclined to | 


dispute that the circulating medium in 


thing he had said, to have 


1791 consisted of 30,000,000/. of Bank | 


paper and 8,000,000 of guineas. The 
number of sovereigns at present in cir- 
culation amounted to about seven or eight 
millions. The amount of Bank paper now 


from 


in circulation he had not been able to | 


ascertain, but he could not conclude it | 
was greater than in 1791. 


To deal fairly, | 


Parliainent having re} d the proposi- 
tions of his late frie nd, Mr. dlorner, and 
decla that a 
lea Were of equal 
went on 


rine 
pound note and a gu 
value, though the p: ablie a 
increasing r: apic diy, and upoD the return to 
cash payments, the country found itself 
loaded increased taxation to the 
amount of 30,000 0004 as compared with 
the year L791. Tie did pot intend upon 
the present occasion to offer any farther 
had 
int change in 


been produced by the rec 
the amount of the currency. He wished, 
however, not to be understood ia any 

implied a wish 


again to make any alteration in the 
amount of the circulating medium. Aft 
the same time, he was willing to use 


every exertion to relieve the a igriculturists 
the burthens by which they were 
exclusively borne down and oppressed. 
He could not, as the noble duke had 
done, consider the agricultural interest 
as standing in precisely the same situation 
as the manufacturing interest, and, there- 
fore, he would not advise the advance 
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of a loan to the former, which had in| to pay at a dear rate for labour, and to 
many cases been made with great advan- | sell cheap corn. To afford him relief, 
tage to the latter. The manufacturers parliament must eitber raise the price of 
could always, if there were any demand | his produce, which it was out of its power 
at all for their produce, force up its price to do, or diminish the cost of its produc- 
by suspending their manufactures. They | tion, which was fully within the scope of 
could Jay by their machinery, until they | its capability. He would not follow the 
could obtain a price corresponding to! noble duke in the calculations which he 
their expectation. Not so the agricul- had submitted to the House; but he 
turist. If the price of his produce did | could assure that noble duke, that he had 
not satisfy him, he could not suspend the documents in his possession by which he 
operation of his machinery, which was | could plainly show, that the malt, soap, 
man. He was bound by laws—by the and one or two other taxes that pressed 
poor-laws, which peculiarly pressed upon ; most heavily on the agriculturist, amount- 
him, to maintain the population of the | ed to at least 3s. 6d. per acre on arable 
country, no matter to what extent it) land. The amount of the taxes proper to 
might be thrown upon him for support.| be reduced, in order to meet the dis- 
He could not tell the poor that he could | tresses of the agriculturist, would not, in 
not afford to relieve them, because the | amount, exceed the present savings, and 
produce of the soil would not seli at a | the surplus fund, which had been so much 
sufficiently high price. From these cir- | expatiated upon by the noble earl oppo- 
cumstances, he (Lord D.) concluded, site. Indirect taxation—he meant that 
that the advance of a loan which had’ system of taxation which operated on the 
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often afforded great advantages to the 
manufacturer, would not be attended with 
any benefit to the agriculturist.—In the 


view which he took of the subject, he did | 


not think that the late abundant harvest 
had had any share in producing the re- 
duction which bad taken place in the 
price of corn. Although the late harvest 
had been great in quantity it was bad in 
quality ; and it might, therefore, be taken 
as no more than an average year. But 
if the last harvest had been as good in 
quality as it had been abundant in quan- 
tity, the price of wheat would not now 
have been more than 4s. a bushel. He 
thought it was deceiving the agriculturist 
to hold out to him the expectation of 
returning high prices. The farmer must 
jook for relief through a reduction of the 
expenditure. He was not one of those 
who contended that taxation was the cause 
of low prices, but he concurred in what 
his noble friend near him (lord King) had 
stated the other day; namely—that tax- 
ation compelled the farmer to bring his 
produce prematurely to market. The 
corn thus forced into the market would 
not, however, have the effect of lowering 
the price of the article, because it would 
fall into the hands of rich speculators, 
who would, by retaining large quantities 
of grain in their possession, have it in 
their power to raise its general price. 
Taxes prevented the agriculturist from 
producing, at a low cost, that which he 
was compelled to sell at a low price. It 
was impossible for the farmer to continue 


price of leather, salt, and other neces- 
saries of life—was felt most particularly 
on the pauper portion of the people. 
Indirect taxation was that which required 
alleviation most pressingly. It was that 
burthen which, as a matter of necessity, 
the people must be speedily relieved 
from, as far as that relief could possibly 
be granted. But respecting this matter, 
it was unnecessary that he should trespass 
on the time of the House; because his 
noble friend (the marquis of Lansdown) 
had opened it to their lordships, in a speech 
which he was sure would not easily be 
erased trom the minds of those who had 
heard him. As other opportunities would 
speedily occur of discussing the topics 
connected with the present question, he 
would not any longer occupy the time of 
their lordships. He had felt anxious to 
say thus much, lest it should by any ac- 
cident be supposed that their lordships 
held out to the agriculturists any delusive 
hope, that increased prices would in them- 
selves prove a sufficient remedy for exist- 
ing distresses. He was perfectly con- 
vinced, that the only remedy which could 
be applied to the multiplied evils under 
which the agricultural interest was labour- 
ing, and the only remedy which their 
lordships would conscientiously concur in 
holding forth as really effectual, was re- 
duced taxation, and consequently allevia- 
tion of the charge of production. 

The Duke of Buckingham said, that 
his calculations were not meant to apply 


to the general question of taxation, as it 
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had been put in issue, but only to the 
question of its effect on agricultural pro- 
duce under particular circumstances. 

The Earl of Harrowby contended, that 
the existing distress was mainly owing to 
excessive production. In the years 1818 


and 1819, no less than 2,500,000 quarters | 


of corn were brought into the market. 
The harvests of the years 1819, 1820 and 
1821, were beyond all proportion more 
productive than those of several years 
preceding. If their lordships added to 
these facts the increased importation of 
corn during the same period from Ireland, 
they would find that there was abundant 
reason for the present distress. But, be- 
yond all this, another powerful cause was 
to be traced to the diminution which had 


taken place in the circulating medium of | 


the country, owing to our return to cash 
payments. Enough, he trusted, had been 
said, and particularly by a noble duke to 
whom the House was so much indebted 
for the clear and able demonstrations 
which he had afforded of his propositions 
—enough had been said to remove that 
fatal delusion which had been with so 
much industry, propagated through the 
country 5 namely, that taxes were the 
cause of low prices. The contrary was 
the fact ; although no man in his senses 
would attempt, on the other hand, to 
deny that, to a certain extent, taxation 
must be an aggravation of any public 
distress of a nature like that which was 
now complained of. But it was only to a 
certain extent, as the noble duke and 
other noble lords had shown; and it was 
by no means a sufficient cause to be ad- 
duced, in explanation of the general prin- 
ciples of that distress. In answer to an 
observation which had fallen from a noble 
lord, relative to the amount of country 
bank notes in circulation at different 
periods, he would state, in round numbers 
what that amount was in different years. 
In 1815 the circulation of country 
paper was 15,000,000/.; in 1816 it was 
15,500,000/. ; in 1817 it was 16,000,000. ; 
in 1819 it was 16,500,000/.; in 1820 it 
had fallen to 11,000,000/., and in 1821. 
It was no more than 7,000,000/. Their 
lordships would also take into considera- 
tion, that latterly there had been a very 
considerable reduction in the amount of 
the paper of the Bank of England, With 
respect to the distresses at present pre- 
vailing among the growers of corn, he did 
think that they had arisen, in a great 
measure, out of their own improvident 
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| speculations, and out of their omission to 
|make proper provision, in the time of 
| their prosperity and abundance, for that 
‘day of reckoning and of distress which, 
in any exercise of human prudence or 
foresight, they must have anticipated. 
As to the sinking fund, and the applica- 
tion to it of the 5,000,000/. of surplus re- 
venue, he entirely approved of the mea- 
sures which had been taken. Whatever 
inroads had been made upon the sinking- 
fund, he must contend, that, if it were 
broken down and done away with alto- 
gether, public credit would receive a 
greater b!ow, and the national faith bemore 
impugned, than by any other measure 
that had ever been adopted. 

Lord Redesdale said, he had taken the 
opision of several intelligent agricultural 
men of his acquaintance, and the result 
of their information, added to that laid 
before parliament, seemed to be decisive 
of the truth of the position, that every 
farmer who was now afloat, on borrowed 
capital, or who had raised money on 
mortgage, even one half of ais capital on 

the land or otherwise, must, without ex- 
traordinary assistance, be inevitably ruined. 
He agreed with the noble earl, that the 
distress of the agricultural classes arose 
from temporary causes, which, in the 
course of a short time, must cease, and 
then the agriculturist would find him- 
_self restored to his former level in society. 
He was old enough to recollect what 
farming was fifty years ago; and the prin- 
ciple which was then applied to farming 
'was, that the produce was divided by 
thirds; a third went to the landlord for 
|rent, a third to the farmer, and a third 
|to pay the expense of cultivation. For 
ithe last twenty years, this system had 
been completely changed, and the pro- 
duce was now, by skilful surveyors, 
divided into fifths, of which three-fifths 
went towards cultivation, and the remain- 
‘ing two-fifths were divided between the 
landlord and the farmer. He thought 
the situation of the farmer at present like 
that of the gentleman, who, being taken 
alarmingly ill, sent to collect various 
physicians to a consultation upon the 
nature of his disease and its remedy. 
During the consultation, one advised one 
thing, another another, and the dissention 
thus generated amongst themselves, be- 
came at length so boisterous, that the 
patient desired his servant to turn them 
all out of doors, and leave him to himself. 
The story ran, that he soon after per 
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fectly recovered: and such, he verily 


believed, would be the case with the | 
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Mr. Jesse, who also held an important 
situation in the Board of Works. In this 


farmer, if he exerted his own judgment, | way the public money was expended on 
and rejected the counsels of those who persons who could not perform the daties 


were more ignorant of his condition than 
he was himself. | 
The motion was then agreed to. 
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Hawkers, PepLtars, AND HACKNEY | 
Coacues.] Mr. Hume believed, that no | 
opposition would be made to the produc- | 
tion of the papers for which he was about 
to move. Although the manner of grant- | 
ing hackney-coach and hawkers and | 
pedlar’s licenses might in itself be consi-_ 
dered a matter of small importance, yet | 
he was anxious to bring the subject before | 
the House, because it would appear that 
government had exhibited a great neglect 
of economy in the collection of that part 
of the revenue. In 1797, the finance 
committee had recommended in its report, 
that the two offices for licensing hackney- 
coaches, and hawkers and pedlars, should 
be abolished; and that the duties of those | 
oftices should be thenceforth performed | 
by the commissioners of stamps. Go- 
vernment did not, however, as the com- 
mittee advised, transfer the duties of the 
office for licensing hackney-coaches, and 
that for licensing hawkers and pediars, to 
the Stamp-office ; but adopted the plan 
of uniting the two offices ; in consequence 
of which, the country had been saddled 
with an additional expense. ‘The number 
of inspectors had been augmented from 
10 to 29, each of whom received a salary 
of 100/, a-year. No less than five com- 
missioners were maintained, under the 
present system, at salaries of 300/. or 
4001. a year. These commissioners, he | 
was informed, attended in the office only 
one day in the weck; and it frequently 
happened that four or five weeks elapsed, 
without the commissioners making their 
appearance atall. This would not appear 
very extraordinary, when the House was 
informed, that most of the commissioners 
held other offices, and consequently had 
other duties to perform. One of the 
commissioners was colonel Thornton, who 
could not be expected to devote much 
time to the subject of pedlars’ licenses. 
Another commissioner was Mr. Willimott, 
the private secretary of the earl of Liver- 
pool, who no doubt gave him sufficient 
employment. <A third commissioner was 


which they were paid to execute. Ihe 
whole revenue derived from these duties 
last year amounted to 55,734/. which was 
collected at an expense of 9,542/. or 16 per 
cent. The revenue resulting from the 
duty on stage-coaches amounted last year 
to 256,590/., which was collected at ai 
expense of 6,792/., or about 2} per cent. 
The inspectors for the country, who were 
30 in number, were not posted in the 
most populous districts, where their 
services would be most required; and 
many of them either did not perform their 
duty at all, or executed it by deputy. 
One of the inspectors, who was stated to 
be resident in Coventry, in reality lived 
at Birmingham. Another of these officers 
was insane, and had actually been in that 
state at the time of his appointment. |: 
was important that the persons whose 
duty it was to grant licenses should reside 
in the most populous parts of the country ; 
but quite a contrary system was pursucc. 
At Sheffield there was no person from 
whom a license could be obtained; whilst 
at Leek, an cbscure village in Stafford- 
shire, there were two. The hon. member 
then mentioned several other instances in 
which the principal towns in different 
counties were destitute of the convenience 
of a resident licenser, whilst it was en- 
joyed by comparatively small places. All 
this improper arrangement would be re- 
medied if the power of granting licenses 
were vested in the commissioners of 
stamps. He knew that in 1797, when it 
had been proposed to abclish the office 
for licensing the hackney-coaches, it was 
objected, that it was an office not only ot 
revenue, but of police, in which latter 
character it could not be dispensed with. 
He was of opinion, that the objection 
could not now apply. The very tact of 
the commissioners meeting but once a 
week would preclude the public from de- 
riving any benefit from the office as a 
police tribunal. The hon. member con- 
cluded with moving for an account of the 
establishment of the hackney-coach and 
the pedlars’ and hawkers’ licensing office, 
stating the numbers and names of thic 
persons employed, by whom appointed, 
and the security they had given for their 
offices; and also the names of the other 
offices (if any) which they might hold. 
Mr. Lushington said, he had no objec- 
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tion to the production of the returns | 
moved for; but, when the hon. member | 
was bringing forward his charges, he | 
ought in fairness to have stated that 
the revenue derived from the granting of | 
licenses last year was greater than at any 
former period. That circumstance was 
to be attributed to the improved manner 
in which the establishment was conducted. 
He could not agree to any measure which 
proposed to abolish the offices of com- 
missioners of hackney coaches, whose 
services were most beneficial to the public. 
The commissioners had to contre) about 
3,000 persons, who were not of the 
most manageable description—he meant 
hackney-coachmen; and their govern- 
ment of that body was much more efficient 
than any that could be exercised by per- 
sons whose attention was not exclusively 
devoted to that object. The subject had | 
been repeatedly under the consideration | 
of parliament, who had uniformly deter- 
mined not to derange the present system. 

After a short conversation, the motion 
Was agreed to. 


Gaot—Mr. Hunr.] Sir 
R. Wilson Presented a petition from },500 
inhabitants of Greenock in behalf of Mr. 
Hunt. The petitioners considered the 
punishment which had been inflicted upon 
that gentleman as levelled at the man and 
not at the offence; and when they found 
that this sentence had been aggravated 
by the regulations of the magistrates of 
the county gaol in which he was confined, 
they could not forbear expressing to the 
House their opinion on the subject. Sir 
Charles Bampfylde, the late sheriff of 
Somersetshire, had considered the regu- 
Jations in question as so harsh, with respect 
to Mr. Hunt, that he had suspended 
them: but on his going out of office they 
were renewed. It might be a very proper 
question to ask, why those regulations 
had been renewed, and why Mr. Hunt 
had been exposed to unnecessary severity ? 
why he should be condemned to pass two 
years and a half of his life in a pestilential 
gaol, and supplied with water tainted 
with the most loathsome impurity? This | 
severity was exercised too, after he had | 
exposed the atrocities committed in that 
gaol, and had afforded government an op- 
portunity of correcting them. He really 
thought that if ministers had cither gene- 
rosity or justice, they would grant Mr. 
Hunt an unconditional release; or, at 
least remove him to a prison in which his 
sufferings would be somewhat mitigated. 
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Mr. Warre said, he understood that 
Mr. Hunt had been placed on a level with 
the felons of the jail. No person was 
allowed to see him but in the common 
room; and Mr. Hunt had refused to go 
there. The only persons allowed admis- 
sion to him, except in this room, were 
an attorney, a surgeon, and a physician. 
A distinction ought to be drawn between 
criminals and those who were confined for 
political offences. The gaol of Ichester, 
he believed, steod upon the bank of a 
river; and there was a small aperture in 
the wall of Mr. Hunt’s cell, a little 
elevated above the surface of the water. 
It was here that his son, by taking a boat 
on the river, was enabled to communicate 
with his father through the aperture; and 
thus only could he obtain that communi- 
cation. He (Mr. W.) wished that this 
were otherwise ; for it was always a mis- 
fortune to a government, if a person con- 
fined for a political offence should come 
from his prison hailed by the people as 
a martyr. 

Mr. Dickinson said, he had already 
stated that, when he saw the rules in 
question, he thought they pressed teo 
severely upon Mr. Hunt, and had men- 
tioned the circumstance to Mr. Justice 
Best, who, however, returned the rules 
without any alteration. He feared, that 
as they were now signed by the judges, 
they became a part of the law of the 
prison, and could not be altered. 

Mr. Hume said, that, in his conscience, 
he believed the conduct of the Somerset- 
shire magistrates to have been unequalled. 
The other evening an hon. baronet had 
taken upon himself to say, that according 
to the information he had received, Mr. 
Hunt was not in solitary confinement. 
He now held in his hand an affidavit of a 
surgeon and of Mr. Hunt’s son that no 
one was allowed to sec him. A letter had 
been sent by the sheriff of the county to 
Mr. Hunt, stating that he believed the 
court had not intended to inflict solitary 
imprisonment upon him; and regretting 
that as the rules of the prison had been 
signed by the judges, he had not the 
power to relieve him. It had been said 
that the magistrates were not to blame. 
He wished any one who said this, would 
read the report of the commissioners ap- 
pointed to examine the state of this gaol. 
The commissioners stated the dungeon in 
which Mr. Hunt was confined to be dark, 
damp, and unventilated, and that the 
water which he was compelled to drink 
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was filtered through the common sewers | ferent from solitary confinement. The 


of the prison. In every page of that re-' 
port there were instances of the grossest 
neglect and oppression: hand-bolts of 
ten pounds weight were put round the 
wrists of prisoners; and it was declared 
by an individual, who had by way of ex- 
periment placed them on his own wrists 
for a minute, that they produced the most 
acute pain even within that time. Not- 
withstanding all he kad heard, he was 
convinced the magistrates could not free 
themselves from blame. It was impossible 
that the matter could rest here. No man 
was more alive to the advantages which this | 
country possessed in the services of an | 
unpaid magistracy; but surely it would | 
not be maintained, that, because so much 
benefit was derived from their exertions, 
we were to overlook any evil which might 
arise from their negligence. He did not. 
know whether any criminal proceedings 
were to be instituted against any of the 
parties, but his own opinion was, that 
strong grounds existed for such a step on 
the present occasion. With respect to 
the charge of an hon. member, that he 
(Mr. Hume) had declined his assistance 
in this affair, he could assure him, that 
he felt no disinclination to receive assist- 
ance or information connected with his 
duties in that House, from him or any 
respectable quarter. The hon. member 
then mentioned a case where he had had 
an offer of assistance en the subject 
of Irish tithes, from an individual of the 
name of Mills, who, after having given 
him some documents on the subject, 
made a charge of 25/. for his trouble. 
This he had refused to pay, alleging that 
he had made no engagement of the kind ; 
and that he would give nothing, unless 
the person demanding it could prove him- 
self entitled to it—for it was a rule with 
him not to receive information from any 
person who gave that information for 
payment. If he did pay money for re- 
ceiving information he should be taunted 
on every occasion, even more than he 
was at present; but he would not give 
25l. nor one shilling for any information 
of the kind. 

Sir 7. Lethbridge did not, even now, 
believe that Mr. Hunt was in solitary 
confinement. He understood it to be 
that sort of confinement which rendered 
it impossible for a prisoner to hold any 
communication with any person whatever. 
If that was the meaning of the phrase, 
the situation of Mr. Hunt was very dif- 


petition complained that Mr. Hunt was 
ill treated ; if that were the case, the ma- 
gistrates were not in fault. It was not 
their fault that he was confined in a gaol 
which had bad regulations. He regretted 
some things which were stated in the re- 
port. Some of the circumstances were 
ofa nature that must excite the indigna- 
tion of those who heard them. They 
were, he trusted, such as would never 
occur again in this country. In bringing 
such transactions to light, no doubt great 
good would be accomplished. He was 
satisfied to let the blame rest where it 
ought; but he could not admit that it 
rested with the magistrates. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor said, that from the 
view which he took of the case, he did 
not think the magistrates free from blame. 
If they had done their duty they would 
not have waited for any commission to 
detect and remedy such abuses. They 
should have attended, as was their duty, 
to the comforts and convenience of the 
prisoners, and have seen that they were 
properly supplied with provisions, and 
were not exposed to injury from cold 
and damp air. He had visited several 
gaols, and far from acquitting the visiting 
magistrates of this gaol, he concurred in 
every word that was said by the hon. 
member for Aberdeen. Seeing a right 
hon. secretary (Peel) in his place, he 
trusted that such steps would be taken on 
this subject as would let the magistrates 
know that the eye of the government was 
upon them; and that they could not with 
impunity be guilty of such negligence. 

Mr. Bennet said, the hon. baronet ap- 
peared to think that nothing was solitary 
confinement but four walls and the receiv- 
ing of food through a wicket. That, 
however, was but a degree of solitary con- 
finement: and if a man were told he must 
submit to insult, or remain within his cell, 
it was not too much to call that also a de- 
gree of solitary confinement. He ven- 
tured to say that, except at Ilchester, 
there was no prison in which a man con- 
fined for a political offence was compelled 
to associate with felons, or submit to soli- 
tary confinement. This, however, had 
been accomplished at Ilchester by the re- 
gulations of these magistrates, confirmed 
by the order of Mr. Justice Best. He 
wished for the production of these regu- 
lations, in order that it might be seen 
whether he was borne out in his opinion 
that they were the most arbitrary and 
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cruel that could be devised. ‘The fact, in the year 1817, and which is entitled, 
was, that no written rule of the prison “ An Act to enable his Majesty to re- 
had been acted upon until the other day. compense the services of persons hold- 
It was the duty of the House to address ing, or who have held, certain high and 
the Crown to remove these magistrates  eflicient civil offices.” This act, I appre- 
from office. They had neglected their hend, Mr. Speaker, is little understood by 
duty, and he strongly suspected they had this House, and still less by the country ; 
done so criminally. There was a case re- | and yet it is an act as injurious to the in- 
ferred to by the report, in which it ap-| terests as it is insulting to the feelings ot 
peared that a poor woman, with her infant | the people. Let me add, too, that it is 
in her arms, had been confined, in a sea- utterly subversive of both the principles 
son of severe frost and snow, within a cell and the practice of the monarchy. Al- 
in which, for two days, she was allowed though I was a member of this House, 
no fire. Her food was nothing but bread, when the act in question was passed, | 
and cold water from a bucket: her milk was not then in England, otherwise my 
failed her, and the health of the infant at vote would undoubtedly have been given 
her breast suffered in consequence. All with those who opposed the bill. As, 
comment upon these facts was unneces- , however, it is understood this act has been 
sary. They must strike every feeling lately brought into operation for the first 
man with horror; yet this he contended time, the present appears a very fit occa- 
had been caused by the negligence of the sion for a revision of it; the general cire 
magistrates. It was them that he blamed, | cumstances too of the times give a great 
and not their miserable tool the gaoler, or | additional importance to the subject. 
his underling; and if he had the power to The title of the act, as I have observed, 
dismiss them, they should never discharge | is “* An Act to enable his Majesty to re- 
another magisterial office as long as they | compense the services of persons holding, 
lived. or who have held, certain high and effici- 
Mr. Dickinson said, that the visiting | ent civil offices.” But there never was 
magistrates had discharged both the sur- | a title more destitute of all foundation in 
geon and gaoler before the commission | truth. His majesty, Mr. Speaker, has no 
entered on the inquiry; and stated that | more to do with this act than you, Sir, 
all the recommendations of the commis- | or myself; except, indeed, as being the 
sioners, save that of building a new gaol, | instrument of his own servants. The act 
would be attended to. may be truly said to be, an act to incor- 
Mr. Lennard said, the magistrates had porate the dealers and traders in politics, 
done nothing until the abuses in question | in this country, into a company or cor- 
had been brought under the notice of | poration, under the firm or title of high 
parliament. He fully agreed that great | and efficient public men, or high and effi- 
suspicion attached to their conduct. He| cient public pensioners; and with the 
could not vouch for the fact; but it had | same precise and methodical division of 
been published and not contradicted, that | the profits of the concern, that always 
one of the magistrates, on occasion of the | takes place in any other trading body. 
late inquiry, had been heard to say, “« We | The sum of 42,060/. per annum, charged 
must defend our gaoler.” Yet this gaoler | in perpetuity upon the consolidated fund, 
was a wretch discharged from the hulks, | is the joint stock of the company created 
a defrauder of the miserable objects | by this act; and which, by the provisions 
placed within his power, and altogether | of the charter, is divided according to 
as infamous in character as he was brutal | classes in the following manner :—The 
in conduct. first class, consisting of the first lord of 
Ordered to lie on the table. the Treasury, the three secretaries of 
state, the chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Civit Orrices Pension Bitu.] Mr. | and the first lord of the Admiralty, are to 
Creevey rose and said :*—Mr. Speaker ; 1| be each entitled to $,000/. per annum, for 
rise in pursuance of the notice I have | life, provided the time of their respective 
given, for the purpose of bringing before | services in office shall have amounted to 
the consideration of the House and the! two years altogether ; whether at one and 
public an act of parliament, which passed | the same time, or by patch-work, by the 
piece or the job; and then, as if this term 
* From tie original edition, printed by | of two years’ service was too severe a 
Ridrway, Piccadilly. condition to be imposed upon the first 
VOL. VI. 8 C 
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and most distinguished class, another 
pension of 2,000/. per annum is given to 
them without any limitation at all; and 
though the period of service may not have 
exceeded two days, or even two minutes. 
These, then, are the provisions for the first 
class, seven pensions of 3,000/. per annum 
éach for six persons. The second class 
comprises the chief secretary for Ireland 
and the secretary at war, and provides 
three pensions of 2,000/. per annum each 
for such persons as shall have held these 
two offices for five years. The third class 
consists of the joint seeretaries of the 
Treasury and first secretary of the Admi- 
raity ; and for such persons as have held 
these offices for five years, six pensions of 
1,500/. per annum each are provided. 
The fourth class includes the under secre- 
taries of state, the clerk of the Ordnance, 
and the second secretary of the Admiralty ; 
and after ten years’ service in these offices, 
six pensions of 1,000/. each are given to 
such persons as have held them. These 
are the provisions of this memorable act. 
I need scarcely observe to you, Mr. 
Speaker, that, from the earliest period of 
our history to the year 1817, the kings and 
queens of England have been allowed the 
privilege of discovering for themselves the 
meritorious services of their servants or 
subjects, and in the same way they have 
been uniformly recognised as the estab- 
blished fountains of all honours and re- 
wards ; if, indeed, the services of a subject 
have been so distinguished, that the means 
of the Crown were inadequate to render 
him a corresponding recompense, then it 
has been the practice of the sovereign to 
apply to this House for its co-operation ; 
and here, again, the House has been al- 
lowed likewise to have an opinion of its 
own, before it gave away the money of its 
constituents, But these antiquated no- 
tions, Mr. Speaker, are all utterly ex- 
ploded by this bill, both the king and the 
parliament are now saved all farther 
trouble upon this subject ; merit in public 
men is settled for the first time, and once 
forall by act of parliament, and a monopoly 
of the article is vested by this bill in that 
corporation of high and efficient public 
men who are the objects of it. His ma- 
jesty, as I observed before, has nothing in 
truth to do with this bill ; he cannot alter 
or vary any of the provisions of the com- 
ate charter, nor can he travel out of it. 
e cannot, for instance, grant pensions 
of 3,000/., or 2,000/., or 1,500/. per annum, 
to any other subjects in his dominions 
than those who are specified in the bill. 
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By the civil list act of 1782, ¢. 82, his 
majesty is precluded from granting to any 
other subject than a member of the royal! 
family a pension exceeding the sum of 
1,200/. per annum ; and by the same act, 
the sum total which the royal bounty can 
dispense in pensions amongst the whole of 
the nation, is limited to 90,000/. per 
annum. By the bill in question, the se- 
cretaries to the Treasury even are provided 
with pensions exceeding in amount what 
the Crown has the power to bestow; and 
this compact corporation of high and effi- 
cient public men have divided amongst 
themselves a sum of 42,000/. per annum, 
being nearly half of what the sovereign is 
permitted by law to grant amongst the 
whole of his subjects. The king’s sign 
manual, I admit, is necessary to give a 
perfect title to these pensions, but this is 
all; and as the high and efficient pen- 
sioners are themselves the confidential 
advisers of the Crown, there will be little 
difficulty on this subject. I confess, Mr. 
Speaker, under all these circumstances, [ 
think it would have been a more manly 
course in this corporation, a proceeding 
too, less insulting and degrading to the 
sovereign, to have set up a seal of their 
own, rather than have given his majesty 
the trouble of applying his sign manual ; 
or if his majesty’s name must be intro- 
duced by them into this bill, then I think 
its title ought to have been, ‘* An act to 
enable his Majesty to act as Secretary to 
his own Servants.” Having stated the 
substance, Mr. Speaker, of this extraor- 
dinary bill, I proceed, Sir, to trace its 
origin and history. Upon examining the 
Journals of this House, for the year 1817, 
I find this bill was ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Davis Gilbert, Mr. Bankes, and 
the viscount Castlereagh ; and I further 
find, that those two gentlemen, and the 
noble lord, were members of a select 
committee, which was appointed in that 
session, for the specific purpose of exa- 
mining the public revenue and expendi- 
ture of the kingdom, and more particu- 
Jarly for examining what reduction could 
be effected in the latter, without detriment 
to the public service ; and, lastly, I per- 
ceive, that the bill in question was recom- 
mended in the very first report from that 
finance committee. To a superficial ob- 
server, Mr. Speaker, it certainly does not 
appear the most obvious mode of dimi- 
nishing the public expenditure to create a 
perpetual charge upon the people of 
42,000/. per annum, to be divided in pen- 
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sions; nor does it appear a very decent 
proceeding, that amongst those, who re- 
commended or created those pensions, 
are to be found the very persons who are 
eventually to enjoy them. But this House, 
Mr. Speaker, is a privileged place ; things 
may be done here, which would never be 
thought of in any other assembly in Eng- 
land. As, however, this corporation of 
high and efficient public men has frankly 
and boldly asserted, in the preamble to 
their charter, their undoubted right to 
these pensions, and has stated at the same | 
time the grounds upon which such rights 
are founded, Jet us examine their title 
upon their own showing. The preamble 
to their act runs thus: “ Whereas the 
abolition and regulation of various offices 
will deprive the Crown of part of the) 
means by which his majesty has been hi- 
therto enabled to recompense the services | 
of persons holding high and efficient civil 
offices, it is expedient and necessary, and | 
consistent with sound policy and proper | 
economy, that other means should be af- 
agg his majesty, of recompensing, &c., | 
> 
It is here necessary for me to state, | 
Mr. Speaker, that seven or eight bills, | 
having for their object the abolition and 
regulation of different offices, were 
brought into this House at the same time, 
and by the same persons who introduced 
the Pension bill; and as these bills consti- 
tute the foundation and justification of the 
Pension bill, I must beg the House to ac- 
company me in going through them one | 
by one. I must request, too, in a parti- 
cular manner, the attention of the hon. 
member for Corfe Castle, who is consi- 
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ceiver general of green wax ; lord treasu- 
rer's remembrancer, clerk of foreign es- 
treats, clerk of the Nichills, controller of 
first fruits, and in the Alienation office 
three commissioners, the receiver-genera}, 
two entering clerks, master in Chancery, 
and the solicitor of the exchequer, the 
duties thereof, respectively, shall be dis- 
charged by the officers appointed to hold 
the same in person, and not by deputy. 
And the act further provides, that upon 
all future vacancies in such offices, the 
lord high treasarer, or the commissioners 
of his majesty’s Treasury, are to regulate 
the duties as well as the emoluments of 
such offices, and to appoint proper persons 
to fill the same ; the fees now payavle to 
such officers being to be applied in pay- 
ment of future salaries ; and if any balance 
of such fees shall remain, after payment 
of such salaries, the same is to make part 
of the consolidated fund. This, Mr. 
Speaker, is the first of those acts of 
reform, for which we have been called 
upon to pay in return 42,000/. per annum, 
in perpetuity, to be divided amongst our 
high and efficient public men. And what, 
let me ask, is the extraordinary favour 
done the public, in having the duties of 
these offices performed by the persons 
who enjoy the profits of them? Why 
should it not be so? Why, indeed, are 
we to wait till all the existing holders of 
these offices are dead, before so obvious a 
regulation is to be put in practice?) And 
above all, let our high and efficient pub- 
lic men explain to us, where we are to 
discover ‘“ the necessity and expediency 
and sound policy, and proper economy” 
of giving them immediately and from 


dered, in truth, the author of all those , hence forth 42,000/. in perpetuity, as the 
bills, and that he will do me the favour to | purchase of an act, which is merely a 
correct me, if I am guilty of any inaccu-| prospective act of regulation, which only 
racy or mis-statement upon this occasion. | transfers the patronage over a certain 


It is at all times a practice as unjust as it 
is unwise, to overstate any question; but 
with so strong a one as I have at present 
to deal with, it would be quite unpardon- 
able to do so. 

The first act, then, that I begin with, 
Mr. Speaker, is the 57th Geo. 3rd, c. 60, 
the title of which is « An Act to regulate 
certain offices in the Court of Exchequer 
in England ;” and it enacts, that from and 
after, and upon the termination respec- 
tively of the present existing interests in 
the undermentioned offices, viz. the king’s 
remembrancer, clerk of the pleas, clerk 
of the pipe, controller of the pipe, mar- 
shall, foreign apposer, purveyer, and re- 
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number of offices from the Crown to the 
Treasury, and which even records the 
doubt entertained by its own authors, 
whether in point of economy, any ad- 
vantage at all is to be derived from it to 
the public. 

The next act, Mr. Speaker, is the 57th 
Geo. 3rd, c. 61, the title of which is, «* An 
Act to abolish the offices of the wardens, 
chief justices, and justices in Eyre, north 
and south of Trent,’ and its preamble 
runs thus: «* Whereas the office of war- 
den, chief justice, and justice in Eyre, of 
his majesty’s forests, chases, parks, and 
warrens north of Trent, and the office of 
warden, chief justice, and justice in Eyre, 
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of his majesty’s forests, chases, parks, and ; made to purchase and pay for these sine- 
warrens south of Trent, are offices of con- cures by corresponding pensions, greater 
siderable emolument; and by reason of in amount, and perpetual in duration? 
disforesting of many of the great forests, This, Mr. Speaker, is a perfectly new 


and enclosing of others of such forests, principle, it is the first time it has, made 


and the regulations which have from time | its appearance in the Statute Book. I 


to time been made relative to the land re- shall have occasion presently to show, it 
venues of the Crown, the efficient duties is in direct opposision to all former pre- 
of the said offices have in a great measure cedents on such subjects; and so be it al- 
ceased, and it is therefore expedient, that ways remembered in future, that we are 
such offices should, upon the termination indebted for this modern improvement to 
of the present existing interests therein be | that committee of finance, which was ap- 
abolished,” and the same offices, subject | pointed for the specific purpose of dimi- 


to such conditions, are abolished accord- | 
ingly. Now I apprehend, Mr. Speaker, 
upon the case thus stated by the pream- 
ble to this act itself, the only doubt which | 
reasonable men can entertain is, whether | 
the public ought to forego the advantage | 
of this projected reform during the lives | 
of Mr. Villars and Mr. Grenville, the pre- | 
sent holders of these sinecures, or whe- 
ther these offices ought not to be abolish- 
ed forthwith. Our high and efficient pub- 
lic men, it seems, have very different views 
upon such subjects; they are always for 
the public postponing their claims to those 
of the sinecure men; their attention to 
the latter is as uniform as it is unbound- 
ed ; in each of these reform bills we shall 
see, Sir, that they always approach the 
sinecure men with a kind of apology, and 
an assurance at starting, that nothing is 
father from their intention than to make 
the slightest encroachment upon their 
When, however, the same 

igh and efficient public men come with 
their own claims for pensions, waiting, or 
postponement of claims, is the last thing 
that occurs to them; in their view, the 
public have nothing to do but to support 
both the sinecure man and the pensioner, 
and both at the same time. Witness, Sir, 
the occasion I am now referring to. ‘Two 
sinecures of 2,000/. each per annum are 
to be abolished upon the deaths of Mr. 
Villars and Mr. Grenville; and for the 
purpose of indemnifying our public men 
for this prospective contingent loss to the 
trade of politicians, a fund of 42,000/. per 
annum is created for them in perpetuity, 
at the expense of the public, and with im- 
mediate possession. Let me observe, Mr. 
Speaker, in this place, that the ground 
upon which there is so strong and univer- 
sal a feeling in this country against the 
existence of all sinecure offices is, that, in 
truth, such sinecures are neither more nor 
Jess than so many pensions. What then 


nishing the public burthens, for the aboli- 
tion of useless offices. 

The third act of reform, Mr. Speaker, 
from this finance committee of 1817, is 
the 57 Geo. 3rd, c. 62; and the title of it 
is, ** An Act to abolish certain offices, 
and to regulate certain other offices in 
Ireland.” This act enacts, that, from and 


|after the termination of the present 


existing interests therein, the offices of 
surveyor-general of the Crown lands, 
keeper of records in the Birmingham 
Tower at Dublin, keeper of the records 
of parliament, clerk of the paper office, 
accountant to the board of general off- 
cers, secretary to the said board, cor- 
rector and supervisor of his majesty’s 
printing press, compiler of the Dublin 
Gazette, master of the revels, seneschal 
of his majesty’s manors, accountant-gene- 
ra], supervisor of accounts in the barrack 
department, barrack-master of the royal 
barracks, shall be wholly abolished. And 
it is farther enacted by the same act, 
that the offices of clerk of the council, 
muster-master-general, pratique master of 
the port of Dublin, storekeeper of the 
customs in the said port, shall, after the 
termination of the existing interests 
therein; be executed in person, and not by 
deputy ; and thus the patronage over these 
latter offices is transferred upon future 
vacancies from the Crown to the lord 
lieutenant of Ireland and the lords com- 
missioners of the treasury, with the abso- 
lute discretion as to the amount of future 
salaries, &c., &c; and, by a farther clause 
in this act, the offices of commissioners of 
the board of works in Ireland are to be 
abolished, subject always to all existing 
interests in the persons now holding the 
same. In remarking upon this act, 1 
wish very much that our high and effi- 
cient public men would point out to us 
such of these offices so to be abolished 
prospectively in Ireland, that they would 
have condescended to fill: what it is, in 


are the people to think, when they are 
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short, that they have lost: because, Sir, | 
if it be true, as I suspect it is, that they | 
have taken to themselves 42,000/. per 
annum in perpetuity, as the compensa- 
tion for that, which it is almost morally 
certain they could never have possessed ; 
then I must be permitted to say, they 
have been raising money for themselves 
under false pretences; a practice, Mr. 
Speaker, which in societies less polished 
than this is known by the name of swind- | 
ling, and which here, I presume, I may | 
be permitted to call parliamentary swind- 
ling. 

The next act, Mr. Speaker, from the 
finance committee, is the 57 Geo. 3rd, c. | 
63, and the title of it is, ** An Act to. 
regulate the Offices of the Clerks of the , 
Signet and Privy Seal.” The provision | 
of this act is, that, subject to the existing | 
interests in the persons holding the offices 
of the clerks of the signet and privy seal, | 
the duties of the said offices shall be per- 
formed in person, and not by deputy ; 


} 


and then, as in the preceding acts of re- 
gulation, the patronage over these offices | 
is merely transferred from the Crown to. 
the Treasury. This act again, though | 
one of mere prospective regulation only, 


is made one of those claims upon us by 


our public men, and for which, upon prin- 
ciples of “necessity, and expediency, 
and sound policy, and proper economy,” 
we aré to pay them 42,000/. per annum 
in pensions for evermore. 

The next act is the 57 Geo. 3rd, c. 
64, and the titie of which is, “ An Act 
to abolish certain offices, and regulate | 
others in Scotland.” The various pro- 
visions of this act are, that, subject to the 
existing interest in the person holding | 
the office of keeper of the great seal for 
Scotland, his majesty shall not grant a_ 
greater salary to the person holding such | 
office than 20002. per annum; and in like | 
manner, and so subject to such existing | 
interest as aforesaid, his majesty shall 
not grant a greater salary to the person | 
holding the office of keeper of the privy | 
seal for Scotland than 1,200/. per annum ; 
that, subject to existing interests of the 
persons holding the offices of keeper of 
the signet and lord register of Scotland, 
the duties of keeper of the signet shall be 
performed by the lord register, and that 
the salary of the latter shall be limited 
to 1,200/. per annum; that every cashier 
and receiver-general of excise in Scot- 
land, thenceforth to be appointed, shall 
discharge the duties thereof in person, 
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and not receive an higher salary than 
1,000/. a year ; that persons, to be thence- 
forth appointed to the offices of knight 
marshal or vice admiral of Scotland, shall 
receive no salaries for such offices; then 
it is farther enacted, that after the ter- 
mination of the existing interests in the 
offices of auditor of the exchequer in 
Scotland, king’s remembrancer in the 
exchequer, lord treasurer’s remembrancer 
in the exchequer, presenter of signatures 
in the exchequer, keeper of the general 
register of seisins, clerk to the admission 
of notaries, director of chancery, clerk of 
the chancery, clerk of the court of admi- 
ralty, the duties of the same offices shall 
be discharged by the persons appointed 
to perform the same in person: and then 
follows the same clause as in the former 
acts, which transfers the patronage over 
these regulated offices from the Crown 
to the Treasury, and with the same dis- 
cretion as to the amount of future sala- 
ries; and by the following clause in the 
same act it is enacted, that after the ter- 
mination of existing interests in the fol- 
lowing offices, videlicet, one of the clerks 
of the pipe in Scotland, clerk assistant to 
the general surveyors and inspectors of 
taxes, controller-general of the customs, 
receiver of bishops’ rents, inspector of 
wheel carriages, Gazette writer, inspec- 
tor-general of roads, all such offices shall 
be thenceforth abolished. Upon this last 
act, I can only repeat the observation I 
have before made respecting the act from 
the finance committee, which relates to 
Ireland. Will our high and efficient 
public men have the goodness to point 
out to us which of these last-mentioned 
offices in Scotland, so prospectively abo- 
lished as aforesaid, they would have con- 
descended to fill; and will they inform 
us, why the other offices in Scotland may 
not be prospectively regulated as they are 
by this bill, without our paying 42,000/. 
per annum in perpetuity to our high and 
efficient public men, in return for the 
favour of such regulation ? 

The next act, Mr. Speaker, from the 
finance committee of 1817, is the 57 
Geo. 3rd, c. 66. And I must beg the 
particular attention of the House to the 
title of this act, because it is in every re- 
spect worthy of the quarter from whence 
it comes. It is called, “* An Act to 
amend an Act of the twenty-second Year 
of his present Majesty, for suppressing or 
regulating certain offices therein men- 
tioned, so far as relates to the Office of 
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the Board of Trade.” This act of the 
twenty-second of his late majesty, amongst 
various other offices, abolishes the board 
of trade altogether ; and when, therefore, 
a committee appointed by this House for 
the specific purpose of reducing the pub- 
lic expenditure, by abolishing useless 
offices, brings a biil into parliament to 
amend that act, one might reasonably ex- 
pect, that the economical provisions of 
that act were to be still farther extended ; 
instead of which, it turns out to be a biil 
to repeal and not to amend that act; and 
a vice president of a board of trade is 
again created, with a salary of 2,000/. per 
annum. So much for this economical, 
reforming, retrenching committee of fi- 
nance of 1817, and so much for those 
principles of “ necessity, and expediency, 
and sound policy, and proper economy,” 
upon which our high and efficient public 
men claim to be entitled to 42,0002. in 
perpetuity, in compensation for offices 
which are regulated or abolished by this 
committee. 

The next act, Mr. Speaker, is the 57 
Geo. 3rd, c. 67; and it is ** An Act to 
regulate certain offices in, and abolish 
others in his majesty’s mints in England 
and Scotland respectively.” 
enacts, that the office of warden of his 
miajesty’s mint in England, upon the ter- 
mination of the existing interest therein, 
shall be abolished; and that, after the 
termination of the existing interest in the 
office of controller of the mint in Eng- 
Jand, the duties thereof shall be per- 
formed by the person holding the same 
and not by deputy; that the office of 


And it | 
| justify our public men in entrenching 
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governor of the mint in Scotland, after | 
the termination of existing interests | 
therein, shall be held by the master of the 


mint in England; and that the different 
offices in the mint in Scotland, upon the 
termination of existing interests therein, 
shall be abolished. 

And, now, Mr. Speaker, I am, fortu- 
nately for you, Sir, and for the House, 
arrived at the last of these economical 
acts of the Economical Committee of 
Finance of 1817, I mean the 57 Geo. 3, 
c. 84. The title of this act is, “ An Act 
to regulate the offices in his majesty’s 
exchequer in England and Ireland re- 
spectively,” and its preamble runs thus: 
‘Whereas the offices of auditor and 
tellers of his majesty’s exchequer in 
England and Ireland respectively, and of 
clerks of the pells in England and Ire- 
land are offices with respect to which it 
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is expedient that a more economical exe- 
cution of the duties thereof respectively, 
after the termination of the present exist- 
ing interests therein, should be adopted.” 
And then the act makes a prospective 
transfer accordingly of their different 
patent places from the Crown to the 
Treasury, enacting, that the duties there- 
of shall be performed by the persons 
holding the same, and not by deputy; 
and leaving the provision, as to salaries, 
at the sole and absolute discretion of the 
Treasury. This last act, Mr. Speaker, as 
the House will see, is one of pure pro- 
spective regulation only: one should 
have thought, that the preamble to this 
act had stated a sufficiently obvious 
ground for its necessity ; but this makes 
the last of those concessions from our 
public men, for which they demand au 
instant remuneration of 42,000/. per 
annum as pensions. 

Having now gone through these dif- 
ferent acts of reform, which emanated 
from the Finance Committee of 1817, it 
will be for the House and the country to 
decide, whether the different prospective 
reductions and regulations in public 
offices which they contain, have been of 
such singular national importance as to 


themselves by bill against all further en- 
croachments upon their trade, in pro- 
tecting themselves by act of parliament 
against all future losses, with a very 
decent indemnity for such as have already 
occurred. This pensionbill, Mr.Speaker, 
ought to be regarded by the House and 
the country, as an eternal monument ot 
the danger of permitting a minister of the 
Crown to delegate the duties of the cxe- 
cutive government of the country to a 
Had we com- 
municated directly with the Crown and 
its responsible ministers upon this subject, 
as I shall show you presently we were 
always accustomed to do, it is utterly 
impossible this degrading Pension bill 
could ever have found its way into this 
House. Is there a single person in this 
assembly, who is of opinion, that if the 
noble lord opposite had brought down a 
message from the Crown, stating his 
majesty’s gracious wishes, that for the 
relief of his people this House would 
undertake the regulation or reduction of 
all useless establishments—is there any 
one, I say, who thinks the noble lord 
would have advised his majesty to have 
added to such message, a hint to this 
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House, that his servants might be no 
losers by this national economy; that 
some device miglit be hit upon for pro- 
tecting themat least, from all consequences 
of such public improvement? It is 
utterly impossible, that the noble lord, or 
any other minister, could have enter- 
tained for a moment the thought of such 
an outrage; and yet, a select committee 
of this House, named by a minister of the 
Crown, has accomplished this very 
object with as much facility as any mere 
ordinary matter of course. Such, Sir, is 
the difference between living under the 
old-fashioned monarchy of this country 
with responsible ministers, and under this 
new executive government—a committee 
of this House, named by a minister of the 
Crown. Amidst the various obligations 
we owe to this new executive govern- 
ment, the committee of finance of 1817, 
we ought not to be unmindful of its 
merits in having repealed, in many cases, 
the statute of the 6th of queen Anne; one 
of the provisions of that act enacts, that 
any member of the House of Commons 
accepting an office of profit under the 
Crown shall vacate his seat, and return to 
his constituents to take their opinion of 
his conduct; the tellerships of the exche- 
quer, and various other offices, regulated 
by the finance committee, were offices of 
this description ; the pensions, therefore, 
which are designed as substitutes for such 
places, ought, had there been any con- 
sistency in the finance committee, to 
have been subject to the same conditions 
with the offices for which they were 
given, end to have vacated the seats of 
all members of this House who accept of 
them. Let me, by way of illustration, 
remind the House of a case within the 
recollection of most of us. Mr. Yorke, 
then member for Cambridgeshire, accepted 
the office of one of these tellerships of the 
exchequer, he vacated his seat, and was 
rejected by his constituents, never more 
to be returned by them. Mr. Yorke has 
some reason to regret, I must admit, Sir, 
that he did not receive his reward under 
the new dynasty of Corfe Castle, in pre- 
ference to that of the House of Hanover, 
for had he done so, in money even he 
would have been a gainer; as, coming 
within the first class of pensions, he 
would have had 3,000/. per annum, in- 
stead of 2,700/., the profits of the teller- 
ship; and above all he would have been 
relieved from the expense and mortifica- 
tion of his rejection by his constituents. 
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As proofs of the superior advantages 
we used to enjoy under the uniform prac- 
tice of the monarchy, up to the usurpae 
tion of its functions by the finance com- 
mittee in 1817, and as inducements to the 
House to return to such wholesome 
courses without delay, I shall now pro- 
ceed, Sir, to give specimens of what used 
to be the practice, with both the Crown 
and this House, when overpaid or useless 
offices were to be regulated or abolished. 
I begin, Sir, with the act called the Civil 
List act of 1782,c. 82. And here it may 
be useful to refer to the message from the 
throne, which preceded that act, and 
which was delivered to the House by lord 
John Cavendish, then chancellor of the 
exchequer. This message, which was 
delivered the 2nd May, 1782, runs thus: 
“his majesty has found with concern, 
that notwithstanding the two several pay- 
ments of the civil list debt, and the sub- 
sequent increase of the civil list revenue, 
a considerable debt is since incurred. 
His majesty therefore desires the advice 
of the House of Commons as to the mode 
of discharging that debt, and preventing 
the like in future, without laying any new 
burthen on his people, whom it is ever his 
wish as much as possible to relieve.” On 
the 6th of May, in that year, a bill was 
ordered, nemine contradicente, to be 
brought in upon that message, and the 
persons who were to prepare and bring in 
the same were Mr. Burke, lord John 
Cavendish, Mr. Secretary Fox, the lord 
Althorpe, Mr. James Grenville, Mr. 
Frederick Montague, Mr. Attorney and 
Mr. Solicitor General; all official and 
responsible persons; and the following 
preamble to that bill, when brought into 
the House, was in every respect worthy 
of its constitutional origin. ‘* Whereas 
his majesty, from his paternal regard to 
the welfare of his faithful people, from 


_his desire to discharge the debt upon his 


civil list without any new burthen to the 
public, for preventing the growth of a 
like debt for the future, as well as for 
introducing a better order and economy 
in the civil list establishment, and for the 
better securing the liberty and independ- 
ence of parliament, has been pieased to 
order, that the office, commonly called or 
known by the name of the third secretary 
of state, or secretary of state for the 
colonies, the office or establishment com- 
monly called or known by the name or 
description of the board of trade and 
plartations, the offices of lords of police 
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in Scotland, the principal officers of the 
board of works, the principal officers of 
the great wardrobe, the principal officers 
of the jewel office, the treasurer of the 
chamber, the cofferer of the household, 
the offices of the six clerks of the board 
of green cloth, the office of paymaster of 
the pensions, the offices of master of the 
harriers and fox hounds, and also the 
office of master of the stag hounds, should 


be suppressed; be it therefore enacted, 


&c. &c.” and the same offices were all so 
abolished accordingly. What a contrast, 
Mr. Speaker, is presented by the language 
of this act, coming as it does through the 
responsible ministers of the Crown, to the 
fawning preamble of the Pension bill from 
the finance committee, with all its tender 
consideration for our high and etticient 
public men. We have no pensions, Sir, 
created by this bill to reimburse our 

ublic men for the loss of different 
offices abolished on this eccasion. On 
the contrary, it is enacted, by the seven- 


teenth clause of this very bill, that, ‘for 
the better regulation of the granting of | 


pensions, and the prevention of abuse and 
excess therein,” the Crown shall not for 
the future grant a pension greater in 
amount to any subject than 1,200/. per 
annum, nor more than 90,000/. per annum 
in the whole. If, then, on the occasion I 
am now referring to, when the minister of 
the Crown and this House were all of 
Opinion, that reduction of offices and re- 
duction of pensions should go hand in 
hand, upon what possible pretext is it, 
that this finance committee has induced 
the House to adopt this new and hitherto 
unheard-of principle of paying our public 
men this enormous sum of 42,000/. per 
annum, for losses supposed to be sustained 
by them from remote prospective regula- 
tions of offices only ? 

If, Mr. Speaker, it shall be said, that 
the offices abolished by the 22nd Geo. 3, 
were offices held at the pleasure of the 
Crown, and not by patent, and that there- 
fore that act does not apply to the offices 
abolished or regulated by the finance 
committee, then I beg, Sir, to refer the 
House to the act of the 23rd Geo. 3, c. 
82; an act which may be truly said to run 
on all fours with the regulating acts of 
the finance committee, and which I am 
capeped convinced must be considered 

y all reasonable men as quite conclusive 
on this subject. The title of the act is, 
“An act for establishing certain regula- 
tions ia the receipt of his majesty’s ex- 
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chequer.” ‘This act, be it again observed, 
was brought in by Mr. Burke, Mr. Secre- 
tary Fox, and lord John Cavendish, all 
official and responsible servants of the 
Crown at that time; and it recites, that 
in the receipt of his majesty’s exchequer 
there are several useless, expensive, and 
unnecessary offices; and that the emolu- 
ments arising from other of the offices in 
the exchequer are become excessive ; and 
that the mode of paying the officers by 
allowances, fees, and gratuities, is incon- 
venient, both to the public and individuals. 
And then come the various enactments 
of the bill, viz. that the offices of the two 
chamberlains, tally cutter, and usher, 
upon the deaths of the then possessors, 
are to be abolished; and the offices of the 
auditor of the exchequer, the clerk of the 
pells, and the four tellers of the exche- 
quer, upon the deaths of the then pos- 
_sessors, are to be subject to the following 
_regulations; that is to say, the whole pro- 
fits of the auditor are to bea salary of 
4,000/. per annum, those of the clerk of 
the pells 3,000/. per annum, and those 
of the four tellers of the exchequer 
_2,700/. each, 
| Now, Mr. Speaker, we all know what 
these different offices in the exchequer 
have been worth: the two unreduced 
tellerships of the exchequer, which were 
held by the late marquis of Buckingham 
_and the present lord Camden, produced, 
during the late war, between 20 and 
30,0007. per annum each. The auditor- 
ship of the exchequer, which, according 
to the commissioners of public accounts, 
_was from 7,000 to 8,000/. in 1780, would 
have produced, if unreduced, 60 or 
70,000/. per annum during the late war. 
These offices were indeed prizes for our 
high and efficient public men; two or 
three of such offices alone produced more 
in amount, much more, than all the offices 
| put together, which make the subjects of 
_regulation by the finance commitiee ; and 
iyet, Mr. Speaker, it never occurred to 
any of our public men in 1783, that they 
had a claim upon the public to be sup- 
ported by pensions, in return for these 
great and important regulations and re- 
ductions, which they themselves intro- 
duced into the offices of the exchequer. 
Nothing, certainly, can be more striking 
than the contrast between our public 
men then and now: on that occasion, the 
ministers of the Crown reduced the great 
patent offices of the exchequer, from 
being offices of exorbitant profit down to 
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places of limited definite value, leaving | 
the patent and the patronage still in the 
Crown. The ministers of the present day, 
by the means of a finance committee, | 
transfer these same reduced patent oflices | 
from the Crown to the Treasury, leaving | 
the improvement in economy quite inde- | 
finite, and at their own discretion; and | 
then they take 42,0007. per annum to | 
themselves, in pensions, as a compensa- | 
tion to the Crown, forsooth, for the loss 
of that patronage which they themselves 
had taken from it. 

When the act of 1783 passed this 
House, the old duke of Newcastle was 
Auditor of the Exchequer, lord Hard- 
wicke was first teller, lord Northington 
the second teller, Mr. Burke and Mr. Fox 
were both in office; Mr. Pitt too was 
then upon the stage, and taking an active 
part upon these very subjects; he him- 
self having introduced a bill into this 
House, about that period, to abolish 
various patent offices in the Customs ; and, 
without meaning to give offence to any 
man, | may be permitted to say, Mr. 
Speaker, that the persons I have mentioned 
were as worthy of being considered “ high 
and efficient public men” as any states- 
man we have now living; and yet, Sir, as 
I have before observed, it never entered 
the imagination of any of these distinguish- 
ed persons, that the abolition or regula. 
tion of offices was to be paid for by 
pensions to the servants of the Crown. 

If any other case were wanting to con- 
firm what I am now stating to have been 
the invariable practice up to the year 
1817, of abolishing or regulating useless 
offices, without the public being called 
upon to pay for such obvious improve- 
ments, such case is to be found in an act, 
which passed so recently as in the year 
1807. Here, again, this act was intro- 
duced by official responsible servants of 
the Crown, by sir John Newport, lord 
Henry Petty, Mr. O’Hara, and Mr. Par- 
nell, the two first the Chancellors of the 
Exchequer for England and Ireland, and 
the two latter gentlemen Lords of the 
Treasury for Ireland. By this act, Mr. 
Speaker, a great variety of patent offices 
in the customs in Ireland are regulated 
or abolished, the united amount of which 
in value would equal, or nearly equal, the 
whole of the offices which have come 
under the consideration of the Finance 
Committee, and offices too, which will be 
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possession of the aristocracy and principal | 
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gentry of Ireland. And yet, Mr. Speaker, 
no compensation is to be found in that 
act to the high and efficient public men 
of either Ireland or England for those im- 
provements, or to any other persons, ex~ 
cepting the clerks. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, having finished 
my case, it is fur the House and the 
country to decide, whether our affairs 
were not more judiciously and prosper- 


ously conducted, under the old and uni- 
/form practice of the monarchy and its 
constitutional advisers, than under this new 
_ dynasty of Corfe Castle and a Finance Com- 
mittee. We are 600,000,000/. more in debt 


now, Mr. Speaker, than when the bill of 
1789 was passed: I presume that will not 
be advanced as a reason why weshould pur- 
chase economy from our public men now, 


andnothavedonesothen; but, inshort, Sir, 


I feel confident, that when this ministerial 


| pension bill of 1817 shall be thoroughly 


understood by the country, when it is 
recollected that it comes from a commit- 
tee, named by a minister of the Crown, 
and formed for the express purpose of re- 
lieving the people by reduction or re~ 
gulation of public offices—when, in addi- 
tion to this, it stands uncontroverted, that 
this bill is without precedent, and in di- 
rect violation of all former laws and usage 
upon the same subject—I say, Sir, I do 
feel the greatest confidence, that sooner 
or later this act will be taken from the 
Statute book. Iam not now, Sir, about 
to ask the House to come to such a deci- 
sion: I shall defer that motion to another 
opportunity : I am now only going to ask 
for that information, which the pension 
act itself directs to be annually given. 
It is a tolerably degrading motion for a 
member of this House to make, I admit ; 
but as Jong as this act remains a law, I 
am compelled to ask, on behalf of the 
nation, bow their account stands between 
the sinecure men and the pensioners, 
under these acts; how many of the 
former are dead; how many of the latter 
are coming into existence. When these 
returns are made to the House, I shall be 
able to shape my course accordingly. At 
present I shall conclude, Sir, by moving 
for * An account of all profits which have 
accrued to the public from the abolition 
or regulation of offices under or by virtue 
of the different acts of the 57th of his late 
majesty hereinafter mentioned, that is to 
say, c. 60, 61, 62, 63, 64, 66, 67, 84;” 
and “ An address for an account of any 
pension or pensions granted by his ma- 
3D 
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jesty’s sign manual, under and by virtue ; hon. friends opposite knew that, though 


of an act passed in the 57th of his late 
majesty, c. 65.” 

Mr. Bankes said, that after the attack 
which the hon. member had made upon 
the Finance Committee of 18] 7—alter his 
having said that the proceedings of that 
committee were an abominable outrage— 
the House would perhaps be surprised to 
hear that that hon. member himself was a 
party to the principles recommended in 
the report of that committee; that he 
and his friend near him (Mr. Bennet) 
were as much committed by the principle 
of that measure as either the noble mar- 
quis or himself. In order to prove what 
he said as he went on, he would read a 
resolution which had been passed in that 
House on the 31st of May, 1810. A de- 
bate had arisen out of a variety of resolu- 
tions proposed in a Finance Committee, 
of which he (Mr. B.) was chairman, in 
1808. In that committee one set of reso- 
tutions had been proposed by Mr. Henry 
Martin, another by the late Mr. Perceval, 
a third by the right hon. member for 
Waterford (sir J. Newport), and a fourth 
by himself (Mr. Bakes} Upon the 


merits of these resolutions various debates 
had taken place, after which a resolution 


was passed by the House (and he believed 
the hon. member for Shrewsbury was 
teller on that occasion), declaring that it 
was expedient to grant to the Crown full 
and ample means to reward its high and 
efficient servants, and that in any attempts 
to abolish or regulate such places, a strict 
regard should be had to the existing in- 
terests in those offices. The hon. member 
had said, that he was absent from the 
House when the 57th of the king was 
passed. This was matter of regret to the 
country, as no doubt had the hon. mem- 
ber been present, they would, by his able 
advice and assistance, have been pre: 
vented from running into the numerous 
errors into which it was now said they 
had fallen. But, in 1810 the case was 
different; for it happened, that on the 
ery day, when the resolution to which 
he had just alluded was passed, the hon. 
member and lord viscount Milton were 
tellers upon a division which took place 
early in the evening. Now, if the hon. 
member was a party to the measure (as 
he must have been if he were present and 
did not dissent from it), what, he would 
ask, had since happened to justify him in 
altering his opinion? Having ‘said so 
much, he now came to the bill itself. His 


he gave his accordance to the general 
principle of the measure, yet he was op- 
posed to some of its details. He had 
always been anxious that there should be 
a certain limitation to pensions. At the 
time of the passing of Mr. Burke’s bill, 
that great statesman had left the great 
offices of the Exchequer as he found 
them; they were sinecures, and intended 
to be applied for the remuneration of civil 
servants who had deserved well of their 
country. The 22nd report of the com- 
mittee of Finance had alluded, in some 
degree, to that part of Mr. Burke’s con- 
sideration; and had stated, that sinecure 
offices might be usefully employed in 
particular instances, either in rewarding a 
peerage granted for public services, or 
securing a retreat for those who had de- 
served public favour. Mr. Burke had 
said in his speech, when touching upon 
the subject of sinecures, that he had re- 
garded many of them as fundamental 
parts of the constitution of this country 
(as he believed they were equally of 
others), as furnishing the means of re- 
warding public servants, who ought to 
have an ulterior dependence to look for- 
ward to the attainment of, beyond the 
daily wages of the Crown; and that this 
prospect could not be upheld unless some 
reservation were made to enable the 
Crown to supply it; unless, in fact, a 
suitable equivalent were provided, in the 
place of such sinecures as the House 
should deem it necessary to abolish. Why 
did not the hon. member declare the prin- 
ciple of this bill an outrage, when he 
(Mr. Bankes) opposed Mr. Perceval upon 
some of its provisions, a week before the 
death of that minister, and when the hon. 
member had assisted him in that opposi- 
tion. There were those who declared 
for measures, not men; and who derided 
any attachment merely confined to indi- 
viduals, instead of embracing principles: 
it remained for the hon. member to ex- 
fon to which practice he adhered, and 
ow it came to pass that the same indi- 
vidual who had in 1812 and 1813 voted 
for one principle, should now, without 
any qualification, venture to pronounce 
it a most abominable outrage. It was 
the first time that he had heard such 
terms applied to the principle of the bill. 
—The hon. member had represented, 
that this bill, instead of economizing for 
the nation, had entailed upon it a per- 
manent expenditure of 42,000/. a year. 
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That was the effect which he seemed 
anxious to ascribe to it, which he wished 


to have propagated among the people of 


England, and to be harangued upon at 
their public mectings; where they were 
to be told that the nation was paying 
42,0002. a year for a bill of economy ; 
No doubt he (Mr. Bankes) was to be 
held specially responsible for the declared 
effect of the measure, and the 
member considered as one who had been 
shocked at it from the outset: 


corporation of statesmen, who had a night 


the people, and who had usurped the 


royal patronage ; for it was another part | 
the most ricketty bantlings that ever was 
_ produced, and should have been strangled 


of the hon. mover’s object to draw a 
distinction between the patronage of the 
king 
show that tlie bill took away from the 
Crown a source of emolument to vest it 
in ministers. Such an assertion was too 


strong for the House; indeed, he thought | 
it would prove too gross for those public. 


mectings which took place in many parts 
of the country. Every body knew that 
his majesty conferred these places, acting 
under the advice of responsible ministers. 
But what he principally begged of the 
House to do, was, not to let the hon. 


gentleman escape from his implied assent 
to the whole principle of a bill at the time 
of its discussion, to which he now applied 


such violent epithets. The hon. gentle- 
man could not have seriously intended 


that the House should believe the bill | 


had imposed an expense of 42,0002. a 
year upon the country, Did the honour- 
able gentleman not know that the bill 
of which he had so loudly complained, 
had effected a saving by the reduc- 
tion and abolition of particular of- 
fices? Did the honourable gentleman 
not know that for the pensions granted, 
there had been large salaries saved? In 
the Court of Exchequer alone, the new 
regulations had caused a saving of several 
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hon. | 


he was | 


no doubt to be held as belonging to this | cause of his own child; and to demon- 


and the acts of ministers, and to | 
' gentleman had said, that he (Mr. Bennet) 


no doubt 
| He would say further, that if any bon. 
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| sinecures which had subsisted before the 
bill?) They should give the Crown what 
the Crown had abandoned, in carrying 
| into effect the regulations enacted upon 
their recommendation. He, for one, would 
never be a party to so great an injustice 
| as to revoke a settlement with the Crown, 
without re-enacting the same provisions 
/which had been abandoned in virtue of 
the engagement with parliament. 

Mr. ennet said, the hon. gentleman 
had taken great pains to advocate the 


strate its vigour and its promising appear- 


to put their hands into the pockets of | ance; but, instead of showing that it was 


/astrong and healthy child, he had onl; 


proved to the House, that it was one oi 


at the moment of its birth. The hon. 
had given his assent to the resolution of 
1810; this statement was rather unfortu- 
nate, for he was not then in parliament. 
It was in 1812 that he came into parlia- 
went; and in 1813 the hon. gentleman 
produced his bil] fer getting rid, as it was 
said, of sinecure places. He had been 
told that he voted for those bills; and 
the assertion was correct. 


gentleman were to produce a bill for their 
abolition, he should be again disposed 
to give his support to the measure. But 
the House might recollect, that in 1817, 
when that bill to which such frequent al- 
lusion had been made was passed, he did 
join in opposing it; because he could not 
give his assent to one particular part of 
the bill—namely, that which was now un- 
der discussion. He felt then, as he did 


now, that the bill was a great outrage ; 
_and if that was his feeling at the period 
| consider it as a still greater outrage atthe 
| present time. Adverting to what had 
| 

falien from the hon. member, with regard 
to the recommendations of certain com- 


| of its being passed, he was disposed to 


thousand pounds. He would then say to | mittees, he begged to express his opinion 
the hon. member, and to his friends (if that if there was one thing more than 


he had any) who were prepared to sup- 
port him on the present occasion, that 
they could not concur in the hon. mem- 
ber’s sentiments that night without ad- 
mitting that they had been very foolish, 
or very factious before, or were very in- 
consistent now. Suppose they were to 
repeal the bill alluded to, would they not 
In point of strict justice, be obliged to re- 
myvest the Crown with the use of the same 


-another upon account of which that 
| House had much to answer for to the 
_ country, it was the habit of granting com- 
| mittees for particular purposes ; and, after 
'such committees had applied themselves 
to the examination of the matters referred 
to them with the greatest assiduity and 
care, of treating the result of their labours 
with scorn and contempt—a habit of re- 
ceiving reports, and of rejecting the 
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conclusions to which they had arrived. | average salary at 10,000/. a year, which 
These were the committees which were | he thought was rather below the mark, his 
presided over by chairmen who never af- | lordship must have derived from the pub- 


terwards—the reports have been so 
brought in—troubled themselves by re- 
ferring for a single moment to what had 
taken place while they were in the chair. 
And here he might truly say, that he did 
not know of any one gentleman who had 
so often been chairman of economical 
committees, who had promised much, and 
who had performed so little, as the hon. 
member for Corfe-castle. He knew no 
man whose acts were more disproportion- 
ate to his words. If he were required to 
name the most extravagant and wasteful 


member of parliament that had sat for | 


years in that House, who had voted away 
with the most lavish profusion, millions of 
the public money, while he had dissected 
the application of the most minute and 
insignificant sums—the member, in short, 
who had nibbled at the cheese-parings 
while he left the entire cheese altogether 
in other hands—he could point out no 
person so properly as the hon. member 
tor Corfe-castle. The hon. gentleman had 
talked much of that high respect for pub- 
lic opinion which the gentlemen who un- 
dertook office must necessarily be sup- 
posed to entertain. Great as their respect 
might be, he (Mr. Bennet), speaking 
from his own experience, could only de- 
clare that he never knew any one of those 
gentlemen, however large his fortune 
might be, who refused to accept an addi- 
tion to that fortune in the same moment 
that he took office. This was most un- 
fortunately true; and if he were called 
upon for the proof, he should say, that no 
case could be more in point than that of 
the Grenville family. He would read a 
short statement of their allowances in 
pensions and salaries of sinecure offices. 
It would not perhaps occasion much sur- 
prise, because their moderation was known 
to every body! In the year 1795, lord 
Grenville became an auditor of the Ex- 
chequer, at the regulated salary of 4,000/. 
per annum, so tinat he received during 
the whole of the period for which he held 
the office (22 years) 88,000/. of the pub- 
lic money. Mr. Thomas Grenville was 
presented with the sinecure oflice of chief 
justice of Eyre, with a yearly salary of 
2,000/.; and he took altogether no less 
than 44;000/. In 1763, the late marquis 
of Buckingham was appointed first teller 
of the exchequer. He enjoyed this office 


for the space of 56 years, and taking the | 
\ 


_ lic purse during that period the enormous 


total of 560,000/. Lord Braybrooke, 


| another branch of this family, in 1762, 


was presented with a sinecure appoint- 
ment of not less than 3,00v/. a year ; and 
up to the present moment, consequently, 
he had taken 180.000/. altogether. By the 
paper which he held in his hand, it ap- 
peared that from the earliest of the periods 
he had named, up to the present year, 
the Grenville family—professing (accord- 
ing to the doctrine of the hon. member 
for Corte-castle) so high a respect for 
public opinion—had shared between them 
no less a sum that 872,000/. ‘The object of 
the present motion was, in eilect, to ascer- 
tain whether the crown was to be subject 
to any control in the disposal of pensions 
and places. The hon. gentleman had 
talked about the result of such a motion 
being to leave the crown bare. Bare ! 
bare of influence? Good God! to hear 
the hon. gentleman talk, one would sup- 
pose that the Crown no longer possessed 
any influence whatever in the country. It 
was indeed proposed, as expedient and 
practicable, to effect the reduction of the 
four tellerships of the Exchequer, of the 
two chief-justiceships of Eyre, and of the 
auditorship of the Exchequer, altogether 
seven places. Butsurely these were not 
the only places to which the Crown could 
present. He hoped it was not meant to 
be contended, that secretaries of state 
and clerks of the council must become 
also clerks of the pipe, or surveyors of 
green wax. Enough, and more than 
enough, would still be left to the Crown 
to give away. All these seven places had 
been granted in reversion: of Jatter years 
they had been given to the sons of the 
chancellors of England. But was it be- 
cause any gentleman spoke of the pro- 
priety of their being reduced, that the 
hon. member for Corte-castle was to talk 
of the Crown being left-bare? The 
Crown, as it had been well and truly said, 
possessed in these days aninfluence which 
met a man at every corner, which he was 
sure to experience in every situatiou of 
life. No condition was too exalted or too 
humble to escape its operation. But when 
they said so much about diminished influ- 
ence, he must veg to read what were the 
amounts of sinecures and pensions which 
the Crown yearly gave away, or appoint~ 
ed to, according to official returns made 
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up to the 5th Jan. 1820. These amounts, 
as they stoed on his list, were as follow : 
For England, per year 132,000/.; for Ire- | 
land 71,000/., besides pensions for patents | 
4,0001., pensions to foreign ministers | 
52,000/., pensions on the 4 and a half per 
cent duties, about 36,613/.; making a 
total of 295,613/. But, in addition to tiis | 
sum, the House must consider the amount 


| 
| 


of the pensions on the consolidated fund, | 
which were pensions more or less subject — 


to the approbation of parliament; and 
they must observe, that all this statement 
was exclusive of the pensions granted to 
the various branches of the royal family ; 


chargeable, indeed, on that fund, and — 
amounting to about 186,000/. per annum. | 
possessed of keeping or of disposing of 
| their own property. 


It might, perhaps, be fairly said, that di- 
rectly or indirectly, the pensions paid to 
the various appointments of the Crown, 
either with, or exclusive of, the approba- 
tion of parliament, amounted to consider- 
ably upwards of 464,000/. Yet the hon. 
gentleman talked of their wishing to leave 
the Crown no influence. But he (Mr. 
Bennet) had sufficiently shown that the 


great reduction was proposed to be applied © 
to seven places, which the Crown nomi- | 
There were other 30 or 40 in- | 
by some means or other, had at its dis- 


nated to. 
ferior appointments, which none of those 


gentlemen who must feel so high a re- | 
spect for public opinion, could hold with. 
which they reckoned there every day. 


out discredit to themselves. But the im- 


portant fact was, that for the payment of , 
these salaries or pensions, 42,000/. were 
feeling, and a true sense of the state of 
country, especially when he took up 
his pen in his capacity of chairman, he 


added, in effect, to the burthens of the 
country. Then, as to the disposal of these 
places, what security had the country for 


the discretion or the propriety with which | 
report of the finance committee in the 


they were granted away? It was noto- 
rious that the greater part of these places 
was given away in return for acts of poli- 
tical jobbing; that they were given in 
order to enable ministers to carry some 
political purpose or other, either in or out 
of that House. There was no man who 
knew any thing of the history of this 


country for the last 100 years, and would | 
| either from the alteration of manners or 


give himself the trouble of taking Beet- 


son’s * Political Index” in his hand, who | 
“rangements subsequently made in respect 


would not find that such places were, for 
the most part, bestowed upon men who 
made a sale of themselves, of their princi- 
ples, and of their votes, for certain sums 
of the public money—men, who either by 
themselves, or by the persons they sent to 
fill their places, thus pledged themselves 
to support the ministers of the Crown, in 
every measure they might propose. So 
far from public merit being the surest and 
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best claim for such situations, it was no- 
thing but the utmost political baseness 
which would entitle a man to indulge the 
hope of filling any of them. As to the 
rights of the Crown, in the sense in which 
the hon. gentleman had been pleased to 


look at them, he did not understand the 


meaning of the words. ‘The rights of the 
Crown were given for the protection of 
the interests of the people. He knew not 
what the hon. gentleman meant by talk- 
ing of the right of the Crown to dispose 
of large sums of public money to unwor- 
thy persons. There was no right more 


_ binding on the Crown, than to protect the 


people; and none more sacred or un- 
doubted in the people, than the righ. they 


Ifa right existed in 
the Crown to grant pensions or sums of 
public money by its own appointment, it 
was one that was so vested in the clear 
understanding that it was not to be abus- 
ed. He meant to say distinctly, that the 
influence of the Crown was too great in 
the country from one end of it to the 
other. It was too great in the House 
of Lords; and for the proof of the 
numbers of votes which the Crown, 


posal within those walls, he need only 
refer hon. members to the majorities 


To show that the hon. gentleman, how- 
ever, had sometimes a glimmering of right 


would read a short extract from the 3rd 


session of 1810. [Here the hon. gentle- 
man read a passage from the report to 


this effect—that no public offices of any 


description were originally created for the 
mere purpose of giving lucrative employ- 


/ ments to the disposal of the Crown; the 


fact being, that, originally, specific duties 
had been attached to all of them, which, 


customs, or from the nature of the ar- 


of them, had either been dispensed with 


or allowed to be performed by deputy, 


&e.] Yet now the same hon. gentleman 
ventured to tell the House, that they must 
either restore these matters to their old 
system of abuse, which was bad enough, 
or to their new system of reform, which was 
stillworse. With the exception of one of 
them (Mr. Pecl) there was not one of the 
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secretaries of state who had not served his 
time to the sort of political corporation 
which existed on the other side of the 
House; or who, as having served his 
time, might not receive his pension when- 
ever he should think fit to take it. Every 
one must have observed, that of late years 
this principle of granting pensions had 
grown to such an extent, as to startle and 
alarm the country. It was a littletoo much, 
that official gentlemen, having remained in 
their capacities for the space of a few years 
only (in some cases for not more than oneor 
two; and in one instance, which had been 
recently taken notice of, for the space of 
less than one year), should be entitled to 
consider themselves as pensioners upon 
the country, for the remainder of their 
notural lives, A word as to county meet- 
ings. He should like to see the hon. gen- 
tleman present himself at one of those 
county meetings which he had in so 
sneering a manner adverted to: for he 
would venture to say, that no greater de- 
tection of the character of a human being 
ever yet took place, than in such an as- 
sembly would be made of the character of 
the hon. gentleman. He would find, that 
the jury of public opinion was of a very 
different nature from a jury of parliament ; 
and that his real character was made 
known, instead of his being held up, as he 
had often been held up in that House, for 
the advocate of retrenchment and of po- 
litical improvement. He would be told, 


‘that while he watched with a patient and 


scrutinizing eye, the appropriation of a 
few paltry pence, or shillings, he gave his 
aid to an unlimited squandering of pounds; 
he would, in a word, be at length discov- 
ered to be a staunch supporter of the go- 
vernment, in every measure of immode- 
rate expenditure; however he might at 
times have been the advocate of some 
petty system of insignificant retrench- 
ment. 

_ The Marquis of Londonderry should 
feel it necessary to detain the House but 
for a very short time; because, to a mo- 
tion which had for its object the return of 
certain resolutions which parliament had 
agreed to, he could feel no objection. 
With respect to the speech of the hon. 
mover, and still more to the speech of the 
hon. gentleman who had just sat down, 
he must be allowed to say a few words. 
And he could not help acknowledging on 
this occasion, the extreme gallantry with 
‘which the hon. gentleman who spoke last, 
had come forward in aid of the hon. 
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|member for Appleby. But he regretted 
that the hon. gentleman’s prudence was 
not equal to his gallantry ; for, notwith- 
standing that the hon, member for West- 
minster (Mr. Hobhouse), who had had a 
pretty considerable experience in matters 
of this sort, had offered his services to 
support the battle of the member for Ap- 
pleby, the hon. gentleman seemed to have 
declined his offer. He thought he acted 
unwisely in so doing ; and that he would 
have done well to have availed himself of 
an ally, who had been long accustomed 
to this kind of service. At the same 
time, he doubted whether the talents of 
the hon. member for Westminster would 
have proved sufficient to cover the retreat 
of his friends. The hon. member for 
Shrewsbury, however, actuated only by 
his feeling of gallantry, had determined 
to rush to the charge; and it was for the 
House now to ascertain what was the 
ground which he occupied. He had in- 
formed them, that he was not present 
when the foundation of the measure 
adopted in 1817 was laid in 1810—when 
its principle was laid down, and received 
the support of that very hon. gentleman 
who had brought forward the motion of 
to-night. One might almost be tempted 
to believe, on the credit of the strenuous 
support so given by the hon. member, 
that there was a certain period of one’s 
life beyond which the political memory of 
man went not—a period beyond which no 
man was to be considered answerable for 
past political acts. A very convenient 
doctrine this, and very readily adopted 
by some of the gentlemen on the other 
side! ‘The fact was; that when, in 1810, 
the principle of the measure in question 
_ was laid down, the hon. member for Ap- 
_pleby did give it bis strongsupport. ‘The 
_ other hon. gentleman protested that he was 
/not a party to the measure of 1810, but 
admitted that he might have supported 
the bill of 1817, on the same grounds 
that he had supported many bills that had 
contained some provisions that were in 
_contrariety to his own opinions; namely, 
that he was willing to get something—to 
take the rough with the smooth. But 
both hon. gentlemen were in error in one 
respect : these sinecures were never re- 
tained for the sake of the Crown; they 
were retained by the Crown for the sake 
of the country. They were a mode ot 
rewarding public services; and a mode 
which, before it was. adopted, had been 
long very loudly clamoured fer. Now, 
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the hon. member for Appleby had done 


the most unfair thing in the world; for 
he required that the House should put 
altogether out of their recollection, seven 
years of their opposition to the bill of the 
hon. member for Corfe-castle, in favour 


! 


| 
| 


of about as long a period during which he | 


had contended for its repeal. And now 


the hon. gentleman wanted to put to sea _ 


again in his fleet of thirty or forty grievances 
and pensions. His (lord L’s.) objection 
to the bill of 1817 was, that it conferred 
on the Crown a power of giving away 


pensions without any control of parlia- | 


ment. It was, therefore, on a principle 
of regard for the public expendiure that 
his opposition had proceeded. 
jection of the hon. mover was really most 
singular, though he did not mean to say, 
but that the hon. gentleman, viewing the 
matter with the experienced eye of a 
sagacious politician, might possibly be 
very right. But the hon. gentleman 


would not at all object to a bill that 
should give the Crown the power of ap- 
pointing to pensions, provided (in the 
hon. member’s own words) “ it had been 
brought forward under the old dynasty.” 
If it had originated under George 3rd for 
instance, he would have made no objection 


at all. The hon. member would not have 
objected, if it had been under what he 
called the true reigning dynasty, to confer 
on the Crown so unrestrained a power. 
As for the hon. member for Shrewsbury, 
if he would only make a calculation, and 
add it to the many others in his pocket- 
book—if he would make only one addi- 
tional but good natured calculation—(for 
the character of the last which he had 
read was rather sour and unpleasant) 
—he would be enabled to state to the 


The ob- | 
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would give them the power of conferring 
the same pensions on individuals without 
any service to plead, as he said were 
now taken by those who had many 
years of service to plead. He should say 
nothing of the good taste with which the 
hon. member had quoted a list of names, 
some of which were borne by parties still 
living: he did not think it very fair; but 
he did think it most unfair that the hon. 
gentleman should not have resorted to 
some historical explanation of his list. 


| When he spoke of emoluments, he should 


have contrasted them with the public ser- 
vices for which they bad been granted. 
In the case of the late marquis of Buck- 
ingham, he might have said how much of 


_ his emoluments that nobleman had given 


up. He did not know how it was, but 
during the number of years for which 
both himself and the hon. gentleman had 
sat together in that House, he had never 
heard him make the slightest allusion to 
this list before. He did not know whether 
the hon. gentleman wore winkers or no; 
but his vision did not seem sensible of 
any objects till they got exactly opposite 


| to him. [Much laughter.] He confessed 


that this sudden perception of abuses— 
this little neat pocket-book kind of state- 


' ment—seemed to be connected with some 


| 
| 


recent transaction, that had brought the 
objects exactly within the view of the hon. 
gentleman. As there was no statement 
that could come from the hon. member 
with a much worse grace than this, so 
there was nothing in the whole course of 
this session that had been much more 
painfully received. He did not think the 
House would feel disposed to admire the 
crane-necked research of the hon. gentle- 
man into the emoluments derived by the 


House, how much government, under the | various branches of a distinguished family 


bill in question, might have given, and 
how little it had given away. No reproach 
at least would be made to government of 
any thing like excess in this particular. 
But the hon. gentleman seemed to think 
that the effect of that bill was, to erect 
gentlemen on the ministerial side of the 
House into a sort of corporation, of which 
the members at their pleasure granted 
pensions to one another, without even 
going into the presence of the Crown to 
ascertain its pleasure on the subject. If 
it should ever happen that the hon. gen- 
tleman and his friends should once more 
come into office, the only difference 
between them and their political oppo- 
Rents would be, that the bill in question 


| 


from the public. The noble lord con- 
cluded by saying, that, notwithstanding 
the air of determined purpose with which 
the member for Appleby had come down 
to the House, and that severity of manner 
which was at all times so alarming in the 
person of the hon. gentleman, he (lord 
Londonderry), while he should offer no 
objection to his motion, saw nothing to 
which it could lead, that the House would 
feel disposed to entertain. 

Mr. Creevey rose to reply, and said, 
that he could not be persuaded by the 
noble marquis that his motion was ill- 
timed. On the contrary, he felt it was a 
motion which the House ought to enter- 
tain. He had been accused of having 
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changed his opinion as to the principle of 


the bill. Now, in this he felt no seproach: 


he was now sure that he had formerly been | 
wrong ; and it was not extraordinary that 


aman should at one time see a question 
in one view, and, at another time in an- 
other. One thing, however, he was sure 


of—that this change in his opinion had | 


not been effected by getting into office. 
It could not be said that his opinion was 
influenced by lucre. All he knew was, 
that the act was an extremely bad one ; 
and he would do the best that in him lay 
to get it repealed. It had been said that 
he was willing that the Crown should 
grav t pensions,though he could not approve 
of the act by which the grant of them was 
regulated; he had said no such thing. 


All he had said was, that if the proposers | 
of this law had been sincere, when they | 
held it out as an equivalent to the Crown | 


for the loss of sinecures, they would have 


placed a certain sum at the command of | 


the king for the granting of pensions, and 
not have specified the places to the holders 
of which the pensions were to be granted. 
He had said, that official men formed a 
corporation who, by this act were to dis- 
tribute money among themselves. Tie 
noble marquis had said, that if his (Mr. 
C.’s friends) came into place, they also 
would form this corporation. No doubt 
of it. Whoever were ministers would 
have the power to grant pensions among 
themselves in a scandalous manner. Pub- 
lic men would necessarily lose in character 
by this act; which could not finally be 
permitted to remain. All he could say 
was, that he would do his best to have it 
repealed ; and he thanked the noble lord 
for advertising the country, that such a 
measure would be so ill-received by those 
in office. There were many in that pure, 
uncorrupt, and immaculate House, to 
whom the repeal of this bill would bea 
matter of serious dissatisfaction ; but still 
he would, at a very early day, give the 
noble lord an opportunity to speak again 
on this subject ; although it did not appear 
to be a very palatable one to the ministers 
of the “ new dynasty.” 

Sir I?. Heron said, he had, at the time 
of its being proposed, protested almost 
alone against this bill, and had declared 
that under the operation of it, the people 
would again call for sinecure places as 
the least of two evils. 

The motion was then agreed to. 
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the day for going iato a Committee of 
Supply, 
ste. Hume said, he was extremely 
anxious to obtain attention of the 
| House for a very short time, as he was 
_ placed in rather a novel situation by what 
_had passed on a former day. He had 
deen accustomed to bring forward state- 
| ments founded on the official documents 
| presented to the House, and, as far as in 
him lay, to produce only such statements 
as those documents warranted. He was 
so unfortunate, when last the House was 
in a committee of supply, as to have had 
| several of his statements contradicted by 
the hun. secretary for the Admiralty, and 
contradicted in a manner as decisive as 
could possibly be assumed. The hon. 
secretary had then stated, that he was 
reading from the estimates that which he 
(Mr. Huine) would prove he could not 
jhave read from the estimates; namely, 
statements of the amount of various 
charges. In the first instance, however, 
he cailed on gentlemen to mark the situa- 
tion in which he and other members o! 
that House were placed. He did not 
boast of being able to make fine speec’ses 
like the hon. secretary. Itwasnothis prac- 
tice to deal iv sarcasm and ridicule. He 
knew his situation too well to pursue any 
such system. If he acted otherwise, he 
should receive that reproof from the 
House which such conduct deserved. 
He always came forward with such facts 
and statements as he was enabled to 
collect from documents ljaid before the 
House; and he expected that any person 
who attempted to answer him would do it 
in candour and fairness, and not as the 
hon. secretary had done. He was free to 
say, that if they did not meet each othier 
on matters of fact, he should be no match: 
for the hon. secretary ; who had a power 
within the House, and a power without 
the House, which he (Mr. Hume) did 
not possess. The hon. secretary had an 
intimate connexion with ministers, and 
all the details of office were open to him: 
it was, therefore, unpardonable in him to 
err. But if he (Mr. Hume) made a 
mistake in any of the details, it was only 
what any member placed in his situation 
was liable to. Now, though he miglit 
not be able to distinguish wood from 
stone, or ships from barracks, he trusted 
that he had discernment enough to dis- 
tinguish facts from fallacies [Hear.] That 
was all he claimed. He could not enter 
into that high-flown mode of speech in 


a 


4 
| 
| 
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which the hon. secretary delighted. He 
could not declare to the House that the 
high destinies of this great empire did not 


depend on the price of beef and pork, | 
, of the day. 
night to which he alluded, he merely | [ 
moved for a return of the prices of pro- | 
He, | 


He was a practical man, and, on the 


visions at difierent stated periods. 


being a plain matter-of-fact-man, had | 


wanted to know the reason why the same 
amount was required for provisions when 
they were at one half the price, as when 
they were at the highest price. 
House, however, had decided, that no 
reason ought to be given, and he had 
nothing to say further upon that point.— 
But there were two important facts to 
which he begged now to call the attention 
of the House. He had stated that the 
total navy estimates for 1817 had been 
5,985,000/. and that this year they were 
489,000/. more. ‘The hon. secretary to 
the Admiralty had told him that he had 
fallen into a little bit of an error here, for 
that 671,101/. ought to have been added 


to the estimates of 1817, and that if that | 


sum had been added he would have found 
six millions odd. He (Mr. Hume) had 
stated that it ought to be added. He had 
now verified, both by the votes and by 
the estimates, the statements which he 
had then made. An hon. baronet (sir 
H. Parnell), and the hon. member for 
Rochester (Mr, Bernal) had assisted him 
in this verification. He would now show 
that the hon. secretary had been altogether 
in error in the contradiction which he had 
attempted to give him. He (Mr. Hume) 
had stated, that the estimates for 1817 
had been 5,985,000. The hon. secretary, 
not aware that 671,000. had been added 


to pay off'a debt remaining from a former | 
year, had added that sum in order to find | 
the estimates for that year. This, then, | 
hadbeen his (Mr. Hume’s) statement. It | 
would be found very clearly stated in the | 


8th report of the Finance Committee. In 
the 52nd page of that report it was thus 
entered: — 1817 — Naval Estimates 
5,985,415/.”” Now the hon. secretary 
had called upon the House to add 
671,1017., and then to see how trium- 
phantly he demolished him (Mr. Hume) 
because he ought to have made that addi- 
tion, The hon. secretary, not under- 
standing the ditference between the ser- 
vice of the year and the paying off of 
debts, had fallen into this error. He 
hoped the hon. secretary would be more 


cautious in future. The second point to 
VOL. VI. 


| 
| Secretary’s speech had been completely 
The | 
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which he wished to call the attention of 
the House was still more important. 
There were certain means by which cer- 
tain speeches got into certain publications 
Who wrote them he did not 
know. He found the debate, so far as 
regarded his own speech, correctly given 
as it had been reported in a morning 
paper, from which it had been copied 
into an evening paper. But the hon. 


perverted. It had been changed both in 
substance and in manner. He (Mr. 
Hume) had founded his statement upon 
the estimates from the termination of the 
war. He had referred to the very page 
of the Appropriation act for the amount, 
which was 17,702,258/. But,” said the 
hon.’secretary, “1 shall completely show 
how little foundation the hon. member for 
Aberdeen has for his statements, and 
that he does not know a ship from a 
dock-yard.”? The hon. secretary had 
clearly understood the head of charge to 
be building and repairs, for he had pro- 
fessed to take him (Mr. Hume) up on 
his own position. Now, what was the 
fact. The House would recoHect from 
the hon. secretary's own statement, that 
under the head of repairs and building, 
there were three items, and three votes, 
which it had not been usual to give in a 
separate form, or to lay before the House 
in a printed statement, until the last year 
—an arrangement for which they were 
indebted to the hon. member for Appleby. 
‘The three items were for wear and tear, for 


ordinary repairs, and for building, rebuild- 
| ing, repairing, &c. And here he must admit 
| —for he was willing to give the hon. 
| gentleman credit for all his discoveries— 
| that the hon. secretary had detected one 
inaccuracy. He (Mr. Hume) had called 
the item “tear and wear,” which the hen. 
secretary had triumphantly shown to be 
incorrect, and had proved, much to his 
' own satisfaction, that it ought to have 
been “wear and tear” [alaugh]. Now, 
he could assure the hon. secretary, that 
ihe had his full permission to be witty, 
provided he would speak truth. Men 
who went to the wars must take their 
chance for blows; and he (Mr. Hume) 
| was necessarily exposed to the elegant 
sarcasins, and refined raillery ef the bon. 
secretary for the Admiralty. To the wit 
of the hon. secretary he must submit with 
resignation, and the only condition which 
he wished to impose upon him was, that 
he would adhere to the truth fa laugh’. 
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Now, he would concede to the hon. 
secretary all the benefit of his correction 
of ** wear and tear’”’ for “ tear and wear,” 
and he was even glad that he had detected 
him in this inaccuracy; because it would 


prevent the possibility of his evading the 


explanation which he (Mr. Hume) was 
repared to give of that, and the other 
items. Now, he admitted, that what he 
had stated on a former night had been 


correctly given in the journal to which | 
he had before alluded; namely, that the | 
whole expense of building, rebuilding, | 


repairs, &c. from the year 1815 up to the 
last year, amounted to upwards of 
17,000,000/. Now, let the House com- 
pare this statement with the official re- 
turns, correcting, of course, the inaccu- 


racy in terms detected by the hon. sécre- | 
The amount of | 


tary in the first item. 
wear and tear then for that period was 
6,131,153/,; under the head of ordinary 
repairs the amount was 2,602,456/.; for 
building, rebuilding, and repairing ships of 
war, the total was 8,630,498/.* The 
charge under the head of merchant’s 
yards was 438,141/. making in the whole 
a total of 17,702,2582. The House 
would see, therefore, that his (Mr. 


Hume’s) statement was correct, and they 
would by this time be able to appreciate 
the triumph of the hon. secretary for the 


Admiralty. If it were not for the delay 
which would arise from such a course, he 
would call upon the clerk to read over 
the returns, item by item, which would 
shew the accuracy of every statement 
which he had made on the former night. 
He had never yet made a statement which 
had been successfully impugned by hon. 
gentlemen on the other side, and he 
trusted henever should. Men werealways 
disposed to pay attention to official con- 
tradictions ; and certainly, from the tone 
which the hon. secretar had assumed the 
other night, and from the vehemence with 
which he was cheered, it might have been 
supposed that the secretary’s triumph was 
complete, and that he (Mr. Hume) had 
foundered never to rise again. If he had 
been disposed to place reliance on the 
Statements of the hon. secretary, he 
might, perhaps, have been staggered by 
the confidence with which they were ad- 
vanced; but here were the official returns, 
clearly proving the accuracy of every state- 
ment which he had made, proving, in 
short,that there was not the slightest ground 


* See Vol. 5, p. 1389. 
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| for the intrepid assertions of the honourable 

secretary. Conceiving, therefore, that 
_ ministers ought not to call upon the House 
| for a sum of 1,781,325/. without explana- 
tion, and anxious that such an explana- 
tion sheuld be given as the state of the 
country, and the protection of the public 
|money demanded, he should conclude by 
moving, “ That in order to enable the 
House to judge of the prepriety of voting 
the Public Money for the support of the 
Naval and Marine Establishments, and 
Ordnance for the Sea Service, for the 
year 1822, it is expedient to have such 
| Estimates in detail before the House, as 
‘shall point out for what specific services 
the sum of 1,781,325/. is to be appro- 
priated.” 

Mr. Croker said, he had no doubt the 
hon. member was sincere in the statement 
'which he made on a former night, for 
otherwise, he certainly would not have 
revived the discussion to-night. He 
would pledge himself again to prove to 
the satisfaction of the House, that the 
hon. gentleman had only got deeper into 
the mire. In all the statements he had 
made to-night he was either inaccurate in 
point of amount, or when accurate in the 
amount, he had mistaken the meaning 
which ought to be affixed to them. 
He would begin by clearing away one or 
two observations which related to himself. 
The hon. member seemed to imply that 
he (Mr. Croker) had taken the state- 
ment which he made in reply to him, from 
some private documents. Now, he could 
assure the hon. member, that he had no 
such private documents, and that his 
triumph, which the hon. member himself 
admitted, was not owing to any manu- 
script papers, but to the printed state- 
ments on the table of that House. The 
hon. member had also stated, that in tlic 
“ Courier,” his own speech was copied 
from * The Morning Chronicle,” whereas 
his (Mr. C’s.) speech appeared to be cor- 
rected by some mysterious and invisible 
hand. Who had been so good as to cor- 
rect his speech, he did not know; but he 
could inform the hon. gentleman, that he 
had never corrected the publication of 
any speech of his own, except that on the 
inquiry into the conduct of the duke of 
York, and another on the Catholic ques- 
tion, and that he had never written one 
word for any newspaper for upwards 0 
two years past. The hon. gentleman ap- 
peared to have deemed his (Mr. Croker’s ) 
speech of sufficient importance to make it 


| 
| | 
| 
ay 
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a subject of inquiry by a committee out | therefore, on which the hon. gentleman 
of doors, at which an hon. baronet, who | had commented, was no other than the 
was known to be an admirable superin- | blunder of an act of parliament. The 
tendant of roads, and to possess great skill | exact state of the case was, that the 
in conducting them through passes, from | abatement of 671,000/. being made in the 
which it was difficult to escape, together | index to the estimates, the total amount 
with another hon. member, had given | in the large estimates was exactly 
their sanction to the hon. gentleman, to | 5,300,000/. This was the sum which the 
say that he (Mr. Croker) was wrong, and | hon. gentleman had taken, and must have 
that the hon. member was right. The taken forthe total amount of the estimates. 
House, however, wou!d not be influenced | in looking cursorily at the first page of 
by the authority, however weighty, of any | the estimates for 1817, it appeared that 
committee out of doors. The hon. mem- | the total of the ordinary estimates was 
ber for Aberdeen now said that his for- | 1,805,000/.; whereas, if the old stores 
mer statement was, that the estimates of | were calculated, the amount would be 
1817 were 5,985,000/. Now, he would | 2,476,000/. It was evident that the hon. 
assert, most fearlessly, that the hon. | member had looked at the surface of the 
member stated the amount of the esti- | accounts, and had not gone to the bottom. 
mates for 1817 to be 5,300,000. The | When he stated the sum to be 5,500,000/., 
hon. member might have made a mistake, | he (Mr. Croker) told him he had made a 
but it was impossible that he could have | mistake of 700,000/. and he would now 
made any other statement ; for the whole | mention a circumstance which would con- 
gist of his argument was, that the esti- | vince the House that this was the fact. 
mates of the present year were greater in | An hon. friend of his (Mr. Croker’s) had 
amount than the estimates of 1817 [no, ; said to him on the very morning of the 
no, from the Opposition]. This he con- , debate in question, *‘ I should not be sur- 
tended, was exactly the statement made | prised if Mr. Hume should tell us that 
by the hon. gentleman, and if it had not | our estimates are higher this year, than 
been so, he (Mr. Croker) need not have | they were in 1817, and I will show you 
occupied so much time in answering it on | how he will fall into the blunder.” He 


the spot. The hon. member had made a | could assure the House that this was not 
mistake of 600,000/.; for by adding the | a story invented for the occasion. If the 


old stores to his calculation of 5,300,000/. | House wished for further confirmation of 
he made out 6,000,000/. in round num- | the fact, he would add, that his hon. friend 
bers, which was the amount of the esti- | was not the only person present, but that 
mates in 1817. The hon. member had | it took place in the presence of two other 
said, that the estimates of 1817 were less | hon. members, and several other persons. 
than those of 1822, and he (Mr. Croker) | His first hon. friend continued— Mr. 
maintained that the estimates of this year | Hume will not look to all the items; he 
were less by half a million than those of | will cast his eye at the apparent total, 
1817. What bother course of argument | and overlook the old stores, and then he 
would have served the purpose of the | will tell us that the estimates of this year 
hon, member? Was it his object to | are greater than those of 1817.” He 
prove that the estimates of this year were | (Mr. Croker) then said to his friend, * I 
more economical than those of a former | can hardly believe it possible that he will 
year? Was it likely that he would have | fallinto such a blunder,’’ and when the hon. 
risen to argue the cause of administra- | member did actually fall into the blunder, 
tion?) The fact was, that in the printed | his bon. friend who happened to sit next 
estimates of 1817, the amount of old | him, pudged him, and said, “ Did not I tell 
stores was deducted from the total amount | you he would do so.” These were plain 
in avery awkward way. It had been or- | facts, but there was a still more important 
dered by an act of parliament that the old | cireumstance which he wished to mention. 
stores should be abated from the estimates, | The hon. member, had omitted a paltry 
and taken as part of the ways and means ; sum of 1,600,000/. granted within the year 
of the year. It was quite evident that | for the debt of the navy; so that, so far 
they could not be in both; and as the act | were the votes of this year from being 
obliged them to take them as part of the | greater than those of 1817, that the esti- 
ways and means, the abatement was made | mates of 1817 were 7,600,000/. and the 
to satisfy the act, but did not really ap-} estimates of the present year were 
pear in the vote. The official blunder, | 5,600,000/. He would now proceed to 
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the next point, in which the hon. member 
stated that 17,000,000/. had been expend- 
ed in the building of ships. This he would 
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that, in not having comprehended how the 
whole allowance for the building, repairing, 
and maintaining of ships, together with the 


prove out of the hon. member’s own mouth, | construction and repair of dock-yards, 
for how was he otherwise to understand | docks, houses, drains, &c. entered into 
tke hon. member's observation, that this | the 17 millions, he should have chosen to 
sum was sufficient to have built all the | mix all the separate items into one mass, 
navies in the world? If he meant the ‘and call them by the strange name of ship 
whole sum which went to build and sup-' building. Now, if the hon. member had 
ply and maintain the navy, then why did | exercised due diligence (he would give 


he confine himself to that which applied , 
only to building? The hon. gentleman 
said that this, the sum which went to 
build only a very small part of our own 
navy, was sufficient to build all the navies 
in the universe. But he would go a little 
farther than this, and would show, froma | 
note which he held in his hand, that, in 
order to make up this 17,000,000/. the 
hon. member had been obliged to antici- 
pate the period to which he was referring 
by two years. He had found himselt in a 
mistake, and, in order to get out of that 
mistake, he had borrowed two years, and 
taken the expenditure of the years 1815 
and 1816 as part of the 17 millions ex- 
pended since 1817. There was no deny- 
ing the original statement of time; for, in 
addition to the reference to 1817, the 
hon. member had said that the 17,000,000/. 
had been expended within five years. 
‘This must have been his meaning—his po- 
sitive statement; and he (Mr. C.) could 
bring demonstrative proof of that fact. 
He held in his hand a bound volume of 
the accounts of the navy; and he could 
not account for the presentiment which 
jed him to it. He had opened the book 
beginning at 1817, and read the items— 
yes, he had begun at 1817 and not 1815, 
and read the items: and as he went on to 
quote 1817, 1818, and 1819, and so on, 
the hon. member for Aberdeen had 
nodded, and repeated the word “ correct.” 
This, however, was not all. He had not 
only gone back two years, but he had read 
to the House the items of the 5,700,0004. 
The House would recollect with what 
accuracy, and so guess at the way in 
which he had made up the 17,000,000/. 
He had done this by putting together in 
one mass every thing that had related to 
the navy. The House would thence judge 
of the way in which the hon. member had 
met the charge brought against him—of 
not knowing wood trem brick, and ships 
from houses, and drains and dock-walls. 
Bat, even if he had met that fairly, it 
was of no use as an argument; and the 
hon. member could take but small credit, 


him credit for diligence, certainly, but it 
was not due diligence) he would have 
seen whether that was fair. He would 
have seen that the expense of all the pub- 
lic works, works of great magnitude, im- 
portance, and expense, were contained in 
that mass which he had brought forward 
as ship-building. But he (Mr. Croker) 
would, for the sake of argument, allow the 
hon. member the benefit of the two years 
preceding 1817; and he would show that 
he was not right with regard to the seven 
years. For it would be recollected, that 
in this sum there was included the expense 
of the fleet afloat, as if it had formed part 
of the ordinary wear and tear, or of the 
ship-building. Yes; the hon. member 
had represented the 17 millions has being 
the ordinary expense of the navy upon a 
peace establishment, when, in fact, it 
comprehended 1815, which was a year of 
war ; andin which year the wear and tear, 
amounted to three millions and a half. 
Now, if that year of war was to be in- 
cluded in the expense of a peace estab- 
lishment, why not include all the years of 
the war? The hon. gentleman had mis- 
represented ministers in saying, that they 
had refused him access to the details of 
the victualling of the navy for 1821, since 
he never asked for them. There would 
have been no difficulty in the granting of 
them, and yet he says he was refused. 
The hon. member had come «own to 
move for a new trial, upon two points: 
but why had he done it only on two? 
They must judge of accuracy by general 
accuracy, and not by one or two statements 
out of a large number. The hon. gentle- 
man informed the House, that the marines 
cost the country 330,000/. whereas the 
whole pay of the navy was only 600,000/.; 
aud thus the government, which above all 
prided itself upon the glory and the power 
of its navy, bad reduced the pay of that 
navy to the paltry pittance of 300,000/. a 
year. The manner in which he arrived 
at this conclusion was, by taking the whole 
expenses of the marines, barrack, accou- 
trements, food, and every thing, and de- 
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ducting it from the wages alone of the 
navy. This was like all his other accue 
racy. There was the case of the pay- 
master, for whom he told the House they 
were called upon to vote a large sum; 
when in point of fact the case did not 
occur in the same estimate, and would be 
brought before the House in its proper 
place. He left it to the House whether 
they would give information of an impor- 
tant nature, upon the ground of such 
statements, and whether they could ever 
feel safe in acting upon them. There was 
no one who had more consideration for 
the infirmities of our nature, and was more 
exposed to them than himself: if, there- 
fore, warmth of feeling had led him out 
of the way in discussing this topic, he 
trusted that it would be attributed to 
no improper motive. What he said of 
the hon. member he meant only to apply 
to his figures and statements. The con- 
viction that the hon. gentleman was erro- 
neous in his calculations, was so strong 
upon him that he could not resist it. He 
gave him credit for sincerity, but, under 
that sincerity he was directly and posi- 
tively misleading the House. 
Mr. Bernal said, he could not compli- 
ment the hon. secretary on pursuing a 
straight forward path, in the course of his 
observations on the statements of his hon, 
friend. He had paid the utmost attention 
to what had fallen from his hon. friend, 
and certainly he did not hear him state 
the 17,000,000/. to have been expended in 
building and repairing alone. His hon. 
friend must have taken into consideration 
the sums expended from 1815, for he had 
particularly mentioned seven years. Did 
the hon. secretary mean to deny that, for 
seven years, including 1815, 17,000,000/. 
had not been expended in wear and tear, 
ordnance, repairs, building and rebuild- 
ing both in king’s and merchants’ yards ? 
That his hon. friend had no disposition to 
swell out the sum appeared evident from 
this circumstance, that he did not take into 
his calculation 1,000,000/. expended dur- 
ing the seven years from 1815 in dock- 
yard improvements. The admission that 
17,000,000/. had been expended, was quite 
enough to demolish the structure raised 
by the hon. secretary. Even throwing out 
the years 1815 and 1816, still the sum ex- 
pended would be found no less than 
10,000,000/. He had examined the naval 


estimates for several years, with consider- 
able attention, and was satisfied that his 
hon. friend's statement was well founded. 
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Sir H. Parnell said, that his hon. friend’s 
statements were not only supported by the 
recollection of gentlemen who heard him 
on Friday, but were confirmed by an ap- 
peal to the Parliamentary Debates of last 
June, where the same accounts and the 
same tables were given. It was there 
stated that 5,300,000/. were the expenses 
of the navy for 1817, and the sum of 
671,000/. was added for old stores. His 
hon. friend read his statement on Friday 
from his former published statements; 
how, then, could he be wrong on Friday, 
when he was formerly right, with regard 
to the 17,000,000/. for the last seven 
years? The hon. secretary had certainly 
mistaken the statement of his hon. friend. 

Mr. Ricardo said, he had felt great 
alarm, at first, when he heard the difference 
of 671,000/. between the hon. secretary 
and his hon. friend; and had thought that 
his hon. friend must be in error. He had 
since been convinced, however, that 
his hon. friend had included the 600,000/. 
and that it was the hon. secretary who 
was wrong in saying that he had not. 

Sir G. Clerk said, he must contend that 
the hon. member, in stating the estimate 
for 1817, had made it 5,300,000/., and had 
made no allowance for the 671,000/. He 
remembered this the more, as he had pre- 
viously mentioned to his hon. friend, the 
secretary of the admiralty, that the hon. 
gentleman would probably fall into that 
mistake. 

Mr. Brougham said, that ona subject 
so important to his hon friend, he wished 
to make a few observations, In the first 
place, as to what had passed on Friday 
last he was not in the House at the time 
when his hon, friend had made the state- 
ment. Having been absent at that period, 
he could not bear testimony, of his own 
knowledge to the fact; but it appeared 
evident to him that his hon. friend's ac- 
curacy was completely established. He 
was led to that opinion partly by the con- 
fidence which he felt in the accuracy of 
his hon. friend. He was further confirmed 
in the opinion by the testimony of his hon, 
friends who had just delivered their sen- 
timents, as well as by the candid admis- 
sion of the hon. secretary himself. What 
the hon. secretary now contended for was, 
that his hon. friend bad gone wrong to the 
amount of 11,000,000/. As anecdotes 
were in vogue, he might be permitted to 
tell what he had heard on entering the 
House. He was told that an attempt had 
been made to prove an inaccuracy in the 
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calculations of his hon. friend. On asking 
to what amount, he was told to the amount 
of 11,000,000/. His answer to that was, 
what itshould be now, thatthe 11,000,0002. 
proved too much. Notwithstanding the 
complicated manner in which the accounts 
were kept, an error to the amount 
of 11,000,000/. was, he considered, ab- 
solutely impossible. Thesubject, in fact, 
did not deserve inquiry; but they had in- 
quired, and what turned out to be the 
fact ? One said,—“ I never meant to con- 
fine the eleven millions to the building of 
ships,” and the other said “ youdid mean 
it.” His hon. friend had enumerated 
various other items which he meant to 
include ; and his first reason for believing 
him was the admission of his sincerity, 
made by the hon. secretary himself. The 
mere virtue of sincerity was but a slender 
compliment to a calculator; but the ad- 
mission was of great importance in the 
present case, where so much must depend 


‘on the confidence to which he was entitled. 


Another reason which weighed with him 
was, that he (Mr. B.) then held in his 
hand the very document on which his hon. 
friend had made his statement. In that 
document those items were to be found 
which his hon. friend had enumerated. 
The only other point was with respect to 
time. The hon. secretary had stated, that 
his hon. friend meant to take only five 
years into account; but his hon. friend had 
said that he meant to take seven years. 
That he also believed ; for the same paper 
stated the items to be taken from 1815 to 
1821. Since he came into the House he 
had read a newspaper report [Order, 
order !.] He believed he was not in order ; 
but in a certain document, which he 
would not name for the world, a published 
paper, a portion of recent history, cer- 
tainly within the reach of his majesty’s 
ministers, he saw a thing very like a speech 
in parliament, though he knew that it 
could not have been such; and if he were 
to hazard a comparison, he would say 
that one part was very like a speech from 
the hon. member for Aberdeen ; and that 
a speech of the hon. secretary (Mr. 
Croker) was shadowed out in the other 
[A Jaugh.] In that document that the 
period extended not to five, but to seven 
years. That this was not done out of 
friendship for his hon. friend, would appear 
from what he found in another part 
of the same document—he meant an 
article beginning thus:—*‘ Poor Mr. 
Hume! Such a beating as he received on 
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Friday last! If he survives this, he must 
be immortal.” This statement confirmed 
the doctrines that he had maintained with 
regard to his hon. friend, and put the 
stamp on that confidence which he always 
entertained for his honesty in stating facts, 
and his accuracy in making calculations. 
[Loud Cheering.] Now regarding as 
true the anecdote which had been stated 
by the hon. secretary, and confirmed by 
the hon. baronet with respect to his hon. 
friend’s anticipated mistake about the 
600,000/. an anecdote for which there 
needed no such parade of proof—his con- 
fidence in his hon. friend’s accuracy re- 
mained, even on that point undiminshed. 
If, after the testimony of his two hon, 
friends (Mr. Bernal and sir H. Parnell), 
who had examined into the accounts, with 
a perfect recollection of what had happened 
on Friday, confirmed as that testimony 
was by his hon. friend the member for 
Portarlington, some of whose doctrines 
were in vogue with the hon. gentlemen 
opposite when they suited their purposes, 
who took one of his opinions when they 
could not get his speech, and who drew 
references from his speech when they 
could not get his vote; but who, on the 
present occasion, would repudiate opinion 
and speech, and vote altogether ; if, after 
this, his hon. friend was still in error, 
what did it amount to? What was the 
difference between his hon. friend and the 
hon. secretary, the champion of the navy 
estimates—the two calculators now at 
issue—what did it amount to but this— 
that there was such bungling in the pub- 
lic accounts, such contradiction in their 
statements, such cenfusion, that the same 
account was spoken of differently in the 
index and the body of the estimates ? 
Then the hon, secretary accused his hon. 
friend for not employing pen and ink 
work—a neglect which, if it had occurred 
this time, he was sure would be the last 
time at which such a charge would be 
warranted. Even ifthe error had occurred, 
it was not the fault of his hon. friend, but 
of the blundering manner in which the 
public accounts were kept, and acts of ap- 
propriation drawn up. If he could allow 
(for the sake of argument) that in the mul- 
tiplicity of his labours his hon. friend had 
committed this mistake—if in those 
lebours, important to all, he had over- 
looked this mistake—if, dealing with large 
sums and momentous interests, he had 
commited a slight error—if going on from 
day to day and night to night, wearing 
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out himself in the public service—(he him fail in what he had undertaken to es- 
hoped his wear and tear would not be too | tablish—because on this occasion, when 
rapid )—if in this course he had mistaken his accuracy was especially impeached, 
one part of a statement for another, his he had signally triumphed. And he hoped 
confidence in him would remain the same; he would go on with the same persevering 
and he hoped on his (Mr. B's.) return, zeal for the public good, careless of the 
about amonth hence, to find him in the taunts of those who profited by abuses, 
same place, saving the money of the public, forgetful of the neglect shown to his la- 
performing with useful zeal his parlia- | bours by the gentlemen opposite, thinking 
mentary duties, commanding the willing only of his country, dreaming only of his 
homage of the House, increasing his re- | duty, and, great as his services were to 
putation in the country, securing the at- that country, still laying up additional 
tachment of his friends, and extorting re- | claims to its gratitude. [Loud Cheers. ] 
spect even from his opponents. [Loud | The Marquis of Londonderry said, that 
Cheering} When he heard that his hon. | the hon, and learned gentleman must 
friend was put upon his trial for the ac- | have conceived the hon. member for 
curacy of his calculations—when he heard | Aberdeen in great danger to have been 
that ever since Friday last, although the | induced to enter into such a defence. 
verdict was not giveu, his ministerial op- | His hon. friend, the secretary of the Ad- 
ponents had declared that the evidence | miralty, he was sure would view him with 
was against him—when he heard that | great compassion, when he found that he 
there were two points upon which he had | had so disabled him as to render necessary 
moved for a new trial—when he heard | the aid of the hon. and learned gentleman 
all this, he could not but come forward | who had undertaken his cause. ‘The hon. 
to show how groundless the charges | secretary had, indeed, thrown great dismay 
against him were. The friends of minis- | and alarm into the enemy's camp—he had 
ters and the persons in office had begun | set all Grooks’s in an uproar, and they 
too early to take joy to themselves at his | had found it necessary to send down the 
defeat. They were heard to declare— | hon. and learned gentleman, who had 
** Here is Mr. Such-a-one, who canvassed | spent much gunpowder in the defence. 
our accounts, he has been defeated in his | Terror seemed to reign among them since 
calculations -there is an end of him.” | the hon, secretary bad overthrown the 
Then they anticipated the return of those | calculations of their champion. He did 
halcyon days, when their estimates re- | not precisely see the cause for the alarm 
mained without examination or exposure, | which the friends of the hon. gentleman 
when any hon. member who chose to dis- | entertained. They seemed to consider 
pute a ministerial item, heard in reply only | that he never could show his face again— 
the words “ Jacobin, leveller, Buona- | that he would no more receive the freedom 
partists, anarchy, social order, basis of | of boroughs or cities, and that he must 
society,”? and other such jargon. They | surrender all his cider and golden snuft- 
predicted the ruin ofhis hon. friend’s cha- | boxes, if he was not proved to be right in 
racter for accuracy, and declared that no , his late calculations, and placed on his 
trust could any longer be placed in him. | legs, after the hon. secretary had thrown 
He (Mr. B.), onthe contrary, declared that | him on his back. But his friends did not 
his accuracy remained unimpeached, that seem to see that if they established his 
he relied on him with unabated confidence. | figures, it was at the expense of his argu- 
But his calculations were no matter of con- ment. His reasoning and calculations 
fidence. If he were wrong, government were opposed to each other; and_his 
had the means of exposing his calculations. friends must take the option of admitting 
He succeeded, if he did succeed at all, | that he could not conduct a common ar- 
not, he would say, propria marte, but by | gument to any intelligible conclusion, or 
the strength of his position, and the force | form a common calculation with any 
ofhis statements; and if he committed an | tolerable correctness. Let the gentlemen 
error, there were a sufficient number of | opposite, then, take which of the two 
persons on the watch to detect him; the | characters they choose for their hon. 
detection and the exposure would be pro- , friend—either that of a calculator or a 
claimed in that House, and echoed by all | logician; but they could not have both. 
the servile adherents of ministers. He | To show that he was now accurate in his 
would continue to his hon, friend his full | figures, his friends resorted to a speech 
reliance; because he had never yet found | made two or three years ago. His hon. 
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friend had shown, that the line of argu- | 
ment pursued by the hon. gentleman led | 
him to take 5,300,000/. instead of | 
5,900,000/. If, then, his calculation was | 
right, his argument was good for nothing; 
for it went to show that the estimates of 
1817 were lower than those of the present 
year. If the hon. gentlemen opposite 
were satisfied with the figures or the rea- 
soning, he (lord L.) and his friends 
would be satisfied with what they left; so 
that both would be satisfied. But he 
thought the House had passed the evening 
in a very unprofitable discussion. It 
would have been better to have entered 
on some question with which the general 
interests of the country were connected, 
than to have been trying the arithmetical 
accuracy of any hon. member. If, how- 
ever, the character of the hon. gentleman 
was to be decided by the result of this 
debate, which he (lord L.) saw no reason 
for thinking, the discussion would be 
more fatal than he was willing to appre- 
hend. 

Mr. W. Smith recollected that when 
the hon. member for Aberdeen first began 
that course of conduct which he had pur- 
sued with so much success, every possible 
attempt, short of absolute insult, was 
made, to deter him from proceeding. 
Sarcasm and imputation of every sort 
were directed against him. He was de- 
scribed to be a person who knew nothing 
about official matters, and was not to be 
trusted on a point of calculation. Before 
the end of the session, however, those 
very individuals who had treated the hon. 
member in this manner came to him cap 
in hand, and proffered him every assist- 
ance in furtherance of his designs. 


What was the cause of this change of. 


sentiment with regard to the hon. mem- 
ber? It was, that the country had de- 


cided the question in his favour. In every 


quarter of the kingdom the services of the 
hon. member had been acknowledged to 
be most meritorious. The hon. member 
was, in his opinion, the encyclopedia of 
finance — [a laugh.] — Before the con- 
clusion of the present session, the oppo- 
sition which his hon. friend, the member 
for Aberdeen, experienced would die 
away, and those gentlemen who now 
endeavoured to throw obstacles in his way 
would be willing to aid his exertions. 

The House then divided: for Mr. 
_ Amendment, 78; Against it, 


Scotch Burghs. 


[S00 


List of the Minority. 


Maberly, W. 
Marjonbanks, S. 
Macdonald, J. 
Martin, J. 
Normanby, visct. 
Newman, W. 
Nugent, lord 
O’Callaghan, J. 
Parnell, sir H. 
Palmer, C. F. 
Pares, 'T’. 

Powlett, hon. W. 
Price, Robert 
Pym, F. 

Ricardo, D. 
Ridley, sir M. W. 
Robarts, A. W. 
Robarts, col. G. 
Robinson, sir G. 
Rumbold, Ch. 
Rice, T. 8. 
Stanley, lord 
Sefton, earl of 
Scott, James 
Sykes, D. 

Stuart, lord J. 
Taylor, M. A. 
Tierney, rt. hon. G. 
Tennyson, C. 
Townshend, lord C. 
Webb, Ed. 
Whitbread, S. 
Wilkins, W. 
Williams, W. 
Wilson, sir Robert 
Wyvill, M. 
Whitmore, W. W. 


Althorp, viscount 
Bernard, visct. 
Barrett, S. M. 
Bennet, hon. H. G. 

| Benyon, Benjamin 

| Bernal, R. 

| Birch, Joseph 

, Brougham, Henry 

| Bright, H. 

| Bury, visct. 

| Boughey, sir J. F. 

Calvert, C. 

| Calcraft, J. 

Cavendish, lord G. 

Caulfield, hon. 

| Colborne, N. R. 

Concannon, Lucius 

_Crespigny, sir W. De 

Creevey, Thos. 

| Davies, T. H. 

Denison, W. J. 

| Duncannon, visct. 

Dundas, hon. T. 
Ebrington, visct. 
Ellice, Ed. 
Fergusson, sir R. 

| Fitzgerald, lord W. 

, Guise, sir W. 
Graham, S. 
Honywood, W. P. 
Haldimand, W. 
Hill, lord A. 
Hobhouse, J. C. 
James, W. 
Johnson, col. 
Jervoise, G. P. 
Leycester, R. 


Lambton, J.G. TELLERS. 
Lennard, T. B. Hume, Joseph 
Lloyd, sir E. Smith, W. 


Maberly, J. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, February 28. 


Scotcu Burcus.] The Lord Advo- 
cate rose for leave to bring in a bili 
founded on certain reports on the table 
of the House, as to the state of the Royal 
Burghs. <A difference of opinion, he 
_knew, prevailed as to the remedies most 
adequate to meet the abuses specified in 
these reports. A great object would be 
gained by securing the fullest publicity, 
and compelling the residence of the 
magistrates; and, he would therefore 
move, ‘ That leave be given to bring in 
a bill, for regulating the mode of account- 
ing for the common good, and revenues 
te the Royal Burghs of Scotland, and to 
\ 


prevent the non-residence of magistrates 


| 
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of Royal Burghs, and to restrain undue 
compacts regarding Burgh Elections.” 
Lord A. Hamilton expressed his asto- 
nishment, that after the labours of three 
committees, and the full detail of multi- 
plied abuses which their reports exhibited, 
a lord advocate should, in bringing such 
a subject before parliament, limit himself 
merely to a simple motion for leave to 
bring in a bill. He had expected, that 
when the learned lord refused to allow 
him to originate a remedial measure, it 
was his intention to take a full view of 
the’question, and put the House in pos- 
session of that view. What was his sur- 
prise to find him, after all that expecta- 
tion, merely making a motion of course? 
Was it to be endured, after so much 
investigation and labour, that such a bill 
should be proposed for a remedy to 
genta so numerous and complicated? 
e must be allowed to tell the learned 
lord, that in proposing a measure so 
inadequate, he had both neglected his 
own duty, and prevented other members 
from discharging theirs. He was ex- 
tremely sorry that the whole system of 
abuse that pervaded the burghs of Scot- 
land was so little understood in that 
House. Sure he was, that if they existed 
in England, and if English members had 
themselves such a case as he felt he could 


make out for Scotland, these intolerable | 
| prevented. 


grievances would be at once redressed. 
Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


Barracks —Com- 
PLAINT OF AN OUTRAGEON MR. SHERIFF 
WaitHMaAn.] Mr. Alderman Wood 
said, he rose to submit a motion to that 
House, founded on a petition which he 
had the honour to present on the 8th instant 
from the corporation of London (see p. 
159.) In the observations which he 
had to make preparatory to his motion, 
he should confine himself strictly to facts, 
and the merits of the case, as grounded 
solely upon them. The petition related 
tu the occurrences which had taken place 
at Knightsbridge, and the attack on Mr. 
Sheriff Waithman, on the 26th of last 
August, and was founded on a report 
drawn up by a committee of the common 
council, who had taken evidence on the 
subject, and given it a patient and impar- 
tial investigation. The committee was 


Not one selected from any particular class 


of persons ; but was a committee of general 

purposes, and consisted of persons of 

different political opinions, some of whom 
VOL. VI. 
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were known to maintain principles of 
which those who affected most loyalty 
mustapprove. The petitioners, grounding 
their statements upon the report of this 
committee, now called on the House to 
know, whether those who served the high 
office of sheriffs of the county, when 
called out to preserve the peace, should 
sit down quietly without redress after a 
wanton a violent attack on their persons? 
In consequence of its being known, that 
the funerals of the unfortunate men who 
had lost their lives on the 14th of August, 
would be public, the government thought 
it right to send a notice to that effect to 
the lord mayor, who was called upon to 
ay for the preservation of the peace. 
Nay, the government went farther, they 
sent a notice, signed by one of the Trea- 
sury solicitors, to a respectable tradesman 
living in his ward, who was connected 
with the proceedings, informing him that 
steps had been taken to prevent the funeral 
from passing through the park. But not 
a word of all this was said, no notice was 
sent to the sheriff, who had the peace of 
the county intrusted to his care, and of 
course the government must have been 
aware that the funeral would take place 
in Middlesex. The sheriff, however, 
without any suchintimation, knowing what 
was his duty, prepared every means in his 
power by which disturbance might be 
He knew that there existed 
an ill feeling between the people and 
soldiers, arising out of the circumstances 
under which the two persons had met 
their death; and understanding it was 
intended that the funeral should pass by 
the barracks at Knightsbridge, he used 
every means in his power to prevent it, if 
possible. With that view, he sent a letter 
to some of the newspapers, in which, after 
alluding to the intended route of the 
funeral, he strongly deprecated such a 
measure, and expressed a hope that the 
public would refrain from attending it. 
He could do no more; and the fact itself 
was a full answer to the charge, that he 
wished to disturb the peace. No man 
under the same circumstances could have 
done more to preserve it. When he 
found that the funeral was to pass by the 
barracks, he gave orders to the otticers 
under him to have an attendance of con- 
stables, to be in readiness to take into 
custody all who should be found breaking 
the peace ; and in order to carry this into 
effect, he himself, accompanied by his 
under sheriff (his colleague in office was 
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at the time in Brighton), proceeded to the 
neighbourhood of the barracks. He re- 
mained there without interfering in any 
way, until information reached him, that 
a brick-bat was thrown amongst the 
people from over the barrack wall. This 
produced some hissing on the part of the 
crowd; but on the sheriff entreating them 
to be quiet, order was restored. The 
procession passed the barracks; and on 
the return of a great portion of the people 
from Hammersmith, the sheriff learned, 
that a riot had occurred between some of 
the soldiers, and the people at the barrack 
gate. On hearing this, he returned to 
the gate, where he found the soldiers 
engaged with the people, some of the 
soldiers with sticks, some with their fists, 
and some with drawn swords. Some of 
the soldiers wore their uniforms, and 
others were in undress. The sheriff did 
all in his power to restore tranquillity, 
and at length succeeded, by insisting on 
the soldiers retiring within their barracks, 
which they did. After waiting for some 
time, and every thing appearing quiet, he 
again went towards town, when he was 
overtaken near Hyde-park-corner by a 
person, who informed him that the soldiers 
and the people were again contending. 


He rode back, and found a great dis- 


turbance. Again he endeavoured to 
restore order, and exhorted the people to 
go away; but, while thus engaged, some 
of the soldiers endeavoured to shove his 
horse off the path-way into the road, and 
one man was seen to load his carbine, and 
present it in the direction in which the 
sheriff was ; and in the opinion of several 
witnesses, ifthe soldier had fired, the shot 
would have struck him.—He had thus 
given a brief outline of the transaction as 
detailed in the evidence. Now, during 
the whole time of these occurrences, the 
conduct of the sheriff was most cool and 
peaceable. This was borne out by the 
evidence of all the witnesses. That of 
Mr. Derbishire, the gentleman who re- 
ported the case for the « Morning Post,” 
was quite in favour of the sheriff. It was 
true, that in a part of his evidence he 
said that the sheriff at one time used some 
iTitating expression towards the soldiers; 
but, in the course of the examination, he 
said he would not be positive that the 
sheriff had used such exnression. The 
sheriff had, as was his duty, endeavoured 
to check the soldiers. Mr. Derbishire 
said, that the conduct of some of them 
was fair and manly: he supposed he 
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alluded to those who used only their fists 
in the quarrel; but in allusion to those 
who had swords, he stated that he had 
never seen any thing so violent in his life. 
This was fully confirmed by the evidence 
of all the witnesses who were examined. 
And here he should remark, that the 
witnesses examined were not selected. 
There was not one of them who was in 
any way mixed up with the proceedings 
on the inquest of Honey. They were 
for the most part persons who had been 
present in the discharge of their duty. 
Among these was Mr. Mortimer, who 
was along with Mr. Waithman the whole 
day, acting as his under sheriff. His 
statement was most clear in favour of the 
sheriff, whose conduct he described as 
most praiseworthy. This was further 
confirmed by the sheriff’s officers who 
could have no interest in saying what was 
not the fact. Then the gentlemen who 
attended for the daily press could not be 
said to have any interest in making the 
case otherwise than it really appeared. 
In the evidence of those gentlemen, par- 
ticularly in that of Mr. Tyas and Mr. 
Woods, the case was strongly made out 
in favour of the sheriff's conduct.—But it 
would perhaps be said, that the sheriff had 
no business there. He, on the contrary, 
would contend that it was his duty to be 
present. What would have been said it 
he had not attended? They would have 
heard comments on the man, who, it 
would have been added, had made himself 
so busy on the inquest, but was absent on 
an occasion when it was likely that a dis- 
turbance would take place. Indeed, it 
was madea subject of a sort of reprimand 
in the letter of lord Bathurst, that the 
sheriff was not present at the subsequent 
part of the evening, when the riot act was 
read. It had ever been considered the 
duty of the sheriff to attend on those 
occasions where the public peace was 
likely to be disturbed. He recollected, 
in the year 1810, when an hon. baronet 
was committed to the tower, the riglit 
hon. gentleman who then filled the chair 
of the House required the attendance of 
the sheriffs of London, and he (alderman 
Wood) and his colleague in office were 
in attendance, endeavouring to preserve 
the peace, from morning until a late hour 
at night, and were also similarly engaged 
on the return of the hon. baronet from 
confinement. If he had not so attended, 
he would have failed in the discharge of 
his duty. He maintained it would have 
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been an omission of his duty, if the sheriff 
had refrained from attending on the late 
occasion. But what was the conduct of 
government after this transaction? Lord 
Bathurst, in one of his letters to sheriff 
Waithman, promised that an inquiry 
would be speedily made into it. Had 
that promise been fulfilled 2? No inquiry 
had ever since been made by government: 
at least none had transpired. What, then, 
was the duty of the corporation? The 
common council, finding that a wanton 
outrage had been committed on their 
officer, and that no inquiry was made into 
it by government, instituted an inquiry 
themselves. ‘The result was. that the con- 
duct of the sheriff appeared, throughout the 
transaction, most praiseworthy, whilst that 
of the soldiers was proved to have been 
most violent. They had acted like men 
who were under no control. Under all 
the circumstances, he thought there was 
a strong ground for inquiry, and, therefore, 
he would move that the petition be re- 
ferred to a committee. It was evident 
that the government had neglected its 
duty, in not having a magistrate present 
during the whole of the day. The hon. 
member concluded by moving, ‘* That a 
Select Committee be appointed, to inquire 
intothe facts stated in the petition from the 
Corporation of the City of London, com- 
plaining of an Outrage committed on the 
person of Mr. Sheriff Waithman, on the 
26th of August last, whilst in the exercise 
of his official duty for the preservation of 
the Public Peace.” 

Sir W. Curtis rose to second the motion. 
He also was anxious that the petition 
should be considered by a committee, but 
for reasons different from those urged by 
his hon. colleague. In the first place, he 
would say, that the sheriff had no authority 
to act on the occasion in question, and it 
would have been much better for him to 
have remained at home. [Hear.] The 
office of sheriff of Middlesex, was vested 
in the two gentlemen who were chosen 
sheriffs of London, and the authority 
could not be exercised by one alone. 
Mr. Sheriff Waithman himself, was not 
therefore, justified in acting by himself. 
He was anxious that a committee should 
investigate this question; but it was be- 
cause he wished to let the world know the 
real character of this great common 
council, who were always meddling with 
matters with which they had nothing to 
do, and which were far above their wisdom 
and energy. [Hear.] It was from such 
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a principle, that they had engaged in the 
recent inquiry, which he would contend 
they had no right to enter upon, - It was 
said, that evidence was not selected by 
this committee. Now, he maintained the 
contrary. Not only was evidence selected, 
but questions were put, to draw such 
answers as the party putting them desired. 
Of this there were abundant proofs in the 
evidence annexed to their report. He 
trusted that if a committee were appointed. 
those gentlemen of the common council 
might receive such a hint as to their con- 
duct as they deserved, and as would teach 
them how they acted so again. He 
begged the attention of the House to one 
extract which he should read, just to show 
the kind of evidence which had been 
received, and how well qualified the com- 
mon council were for such an inquiry. A 
man named Thomas Oliff was thus exa- 
mined by this committee:—‘* Where do 
you live? At No. 90, Vore-street.—What 
are you? I superintend the business for 
Mr. Smith, the corn-chandler.—You were 
at Knightsbridge at the time the affray 
happened with the soldiers and the popu- 
lace? No, I was not there.—Then 
what do you know about it? I got a note 
to attend here. All that I know was, 
that I was in company with a friend of 
mine, on the Monday or Tuesday evening, 
and he said that he had been into the shop 
of a person of the name of Crabb, and 
heard a man named Properjohn, or his 
man, tell Mr. Crabb, that he heard a cor- 
poral of the life guardsmen say, “ damn 
Alderman Waithman, we are prepared 
for him, and have got a ball ready for 
him.”—Let the committee be appointed, 
and they would see a great deal more of 
the folly of this great common council. 
But though for that purpose he seconded 
the motion, it would be for hon. members 
to consider whether it would be worth 
while to consume any of the time of the 
House in exposing such nonsense. [ Hear, 
and a laugh.] ‘ 
Colonel Lygon said, that he had wit- 
nessed the transactions of the 26th of 
August, and had attended to the complaint 
made in the petition. He would, there- 
fore, in the few words he had to offer, 
confine himself entirely to the statements 
there made. Knowing that such a pro- 


cession was to pass by the barracks on 
that day, he had, on dismissing the parade 
in the morning, given orders that the 
gates should be closed, and that the men 
' should keep within the barracks, and not 
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even appear at the windows. The soldiers 
attended divine service that day as usual. 
There was, during great part of the fore- 
noon, a large collection of persons in the 
neighbourhood of the barracks, waiting 
for the approach of the funeral. It did 
pass, but nothing particular occurred in 
its way down. As to the story of a brick 
having been thrown over the barrack-wall 
amongst the people, he had made the 
most anxious inquiries on the subject, as 
well amongst the troops as from the per- 
sons residing opposite the gates, and the 
result was his firm conviction, that the 
statement was altogether without founda- 
tion. He also assured the House, that he 
had never received any message from the 
sheriff during that day ; and to those who 
knew him it would not be necessary to 
add, that if he had, he would not have 
sent such an answer, as that which it was 
said was delivered to the sheriff. [Hear, 
hear.] He had never been out of the 
barracks the whole of that day; he dined 
there on Saturday, the 25th, and did not 
leave them till Monday, the 27th. In the 
course of the day, a great number of well- 
dressed persons were walking in the 
neighbourhood of the barracks, as was 
usual on sundays; and some time after 


the funeral had passed, he ordered the 
gates to be opened for their accommoda- 
tion to pass througl. He pledged his 
honour, that his only object in ordering 
the opening of the gates was for the con- 


venience of the people. [Hear, hear.] 
After the gates were thus opened, he sent 
an officer to take his station in the road to 
Jet him know when the procession return- 
ed, that he might again order the gates to 
be closed, and the men to be recalled. 
This was about half-past three. Soon 
after four, or between that and five o'clock, 
an attack was made by the populace with 
stones, by which 282 windows were bro- 
ken in the barracks, though at the time 
there was a line of constables wedged in 
front of them, whose duty it was to arrest 
any person who should disturb the peace. 
At six o’clock the cries of ‘ murder” 
were heard by the soldiers within the 
gates, and it was said by some one, 
“they are killing our men.” It was soon 
ascertained, that the people were beating 
a trumpeter and farricr of the regiment, 
who were outside. Those of the men 
who were nearest the gate, seized what- 
ever weapons first presented themselves to 
their hands, and rushed out to the rescue 
of their comrades; but, so far from mak- 


| ing a wanton attack on the people, he 
could declare that he never saw men act 
with greater forbearance, considering the 
circumstances in which they were placed. 
Immediately after this, he came to the 
gate, and commanded the men to return 
to their barracks. This command they 
instantly obeyed, and it would not be 
doing them justice, if he did not say, that 
their conduct was marked by the most 
implicit obedience, and the greatest for- 
bearance. After the return of the men, 
the riot and disorder continued from the 
people without; and at length, finding no 
interference of the civil power, he sent 
for a magistrate, (sir N. Conant,) by 
whom the riot act was read; soon after 
which the people dispersed. He did not 
know what the House would do with the 
motion: for his own part, he could have 
no objection to it, being fully satisfied 
that the more the matter was inquired 
into, the more the good temper and for- 
bearance of the troops would be made 
evident. [Cheers.] 

The House was about to divide, when, 
after a pause of some seconds, 

Mr. Hobhouse rose. He stated, that after 
the plain and sensible address which had 
been just delivered by the gallant colonel, 
he should be one of the last persons in the 
world, who would attempt to remove any 
part of the impression which he had made, 
if he were not imperatively called upon, 
by some things which had been said by 
him and the seconder of the motion; but 
he was more particularly called upon to 
make a few remarks, on account of the 
transaction having taken place in a part 
of the precincts of the city which he had 
the honour to represent. He would be 
unworthy of the place he held, if he were 
not ready to offer to the House such 
observations as the merits of the case re- 
quired, in regard to what had fallen from 
the worthy Alderman, and the gallant 
Colonel. It did appear to him, that on 
no occasion did the House shew any 
reluctance, or feel any difficulty, in enter- 
ing upon inquiry, when the demand came 
from his maiesty’s ministers. In the in- 
stance of Manchester, the government, 
on anonymous evidence, got a select com- 
mittee appointed, and on that anonymous 
evidence, enacted laws which abridged 
the liberties of the subject. On repeated 
occasions, when the public functionaries 
demanded inquiry on any evidence what- 
ever, the demand had never been resisted, 
and surely they could not, as members 
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of the House of Commons, be justified, if 
in this case, which so materially affected 
the rights of the country, and when so 
respectable a body as the citizens of 
London came forward as complainants, 
they should refuse to institute any inquiry. 
He had heard nothing in what had fallen 
from the gallant colonel or the worthy 
alderman which shewed that the inquiry 
ought not to be granted. The gallant 
colonel had stated, that 282 windows 
were broken in the barracks. Consider- 
ing the affray that took place, such an 
occurrence was by no means improbable ; 
but, was it therefore to be tolerated, that 


because those windows were broken, tlie. 


sheriff, who had exerted himself to pre- 
serve order, should be insulted and his 
life put in danger? Was it, therefore, to 
be tolerated, that almost in the heart of 
the metropolis, the weapons of war should 
be raised by the soldiery against the citi- 
zens of England? Some mischief, indeed, 
might be expected from these inland for- 
tresses which, in defence of our once free 
constitution, were now placed as a check 
upon the liberties of the country. But 
this was an outrage scarcely to be looked 
for, even from such a cause. Was it an 


argument, that because windows had been 
broken, no inquiry should take place into 


an outrage against the person of the 
sheriff, who was entrusted with the guar- 
dianship of the peace of the county, and 
was there exercising his authority like one 
worthy of so great a trust? Nothing had 
yet been stated that falsified the material 
allegations of the petition. It might be 
said, that those allegations were not on 
oath. That was true; but, whose fault 
was it? Government had not thought 
proper to institute any inquiry into the 
subject. Why had not lord Bathurst, 
who, when he acted for the Home Secre- 
tary of State, pledged himself that an 
Investigation should take place, redeemed 
that pledge? There had been no reason 
whatever assigned, why there had been 
no inguiry. ‘The evidence that had been 
given before the common council was no 
such laughing matter as the worthy alder- 
man wished to represent it to be. The 
worthy alderman had endeavoured, with 
all that good humour and jocularity which 
he usually displayed, to ridicule that evi- 
dence, and the mode in which the wit- 
nesses had been examined. It was not 
Surprising, that persons unaccustomed to 
the examination of witnesses, should not 
have been aware, that it was necessary to 
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stop a witness, as soon as he had declared 
that he was not present on the occasion 
respecting which he was under examina- 
tion. So far was that evidence from 
exhibiting any thing like unfairness, that 
it appeared to him to show the utmost 
fairness, no attempt having been made to 
suppress any part of it, however ill calcu- 
lated, to make a good appearance upon 
paper. It was certainly true, that the 


general tendency of the evidence was, to 
shew, that stones had been thrown by the 
/people at the barracks; but it had also 
been as clearly shown, that stones had 
_been thrown from the barracks against 
the people. This had been stated most 
distinctly. One witness declared, that 
it was impossible for him to say, whether 
| stones were thrown first from the barracks 
| or by the people, for he saw them as 
soon from the one as from the other 
quarter. Another witness stated, thot he 
saw the stones flying in all directions from 
both parties. This was the evidence of 
persons wholly unbiassed. It was not the 
evidence of individuals connected with 
newspapers, who might be supposed to 
have a tendency towards popular feelings. 
It was the evidence of several persons 
rather inclined towards the opposite sen- 
timents. Of those individuals, one of 
them, the reporter for “the Morning 
Post,” used an expression with respect 
to the soldiers which he (Mr. H.) cer- 
tainly would not use with respect to them 
because he did not think it justifiable. 
That individual had declared, that the 
soldiers behaved “ in a cowardly manner ;” 
a character which, in his opinion, could 
never belong to an English soldier. This, 
however, he would say, that even admit- 
ting for argument’s sake, that there had 
been provocation on both sides, the 
country had a right to expect more tem- 
per and forbearance from disciplined 
soldiers than from the people. Even 
though the people had been so misled as 
to throw stones and break the barrack 
windows, did that justify the soldiers in 
forcing their way from the barracks with 
arms in their hands and attacking the 
people [hear, hear!]? It was worse than 
foolish and idle to contend, that the first 
recourse of the soldier must always be to 
arms, a fatal necessity might justify such 
an appeal; but it was both cruel and 
cowardly, not to say unconstitutional, to 
hold a doctrine under which no man’s life 
could be safe, as long as a standing army 
was allowed to exist. No doubt the hon. 
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colonel did his utmost to prevent the 
contest, and so, by every account, did 
Mr. Sheriff Waithman. He was quite as- 
tonished when he heard the worthy alder- 
man ask, what business the sheriff of 
London and Middlesex had to be there? 
He was not deeply read in law; but it 
certainly struck him, that a sheriff of 
London and Middlesex could not properly 
absent himself on such an occasion, be- 
cause he could not prevail on kis brother 
sheriff to attend with him. On the con- 
trary, when one sheriff declined to do his 
duty, it was the more incumbent on the 
other todo his. It, undoubtedly, astonish- 
ed him to hear a representative of the 
city of London talk as the worthy alder- 
man had done of the sheriff of London 
and Middlesex. The worthy alderman 
certainly knew the duties of a sheriff 
better than he did; but if the House 
would allow him to read a passage from 
that so frequently quoted author, Black- 
stone, they would hear a very different 
description of a sheriff's duties and dignity. 
The passage was as follows: —“ The 
sheriff, as the keeper of the king’s peace, 
both by common law and special com- 
mission, is the first man in the county, 
and superior in rank to any man therein 
during his office; he may apprehend and 
commit to prison all persons who break 
the peace, or attempt to break it, and may 
bid any one in a recognizance to keep 
the king’s peace ; he may, and is bound, 
ex-officio, to pursue and take all traitors, 
murderers, felons, and other misdoers, 


and commit them to gaol for safe custody ; 


he is also to defend his country against 
any of the king’s enemies when they come 
into the land; and for this purpose, as 
well as for keeping the peace and pursuing 
felons, he may command all the people of 
his county to attend him, which is called 
the posse comitatus, or power of the 
county; and this summons every person 
above fifteen years old and under the 
degree of a peer, is bound to attend upon 
warning, under pain of fine and imprison- 
ment.” It appeared by this quotation, 
that the sheriff was bound to maintain the 
peace. Mr. Sheriff Waithnian had a right 
not only to command the soldiers to keep 
the peace, but if they failed in doing so 
to follow them into the barracks, to levy 
the posse comitatus, and follow the soldiers, 
taking the people with him, and to secure 
every soldier, who, in violation of his 
orders, continued to break the peace. 
He defied any gentleman to contradict 


him in this assertion. It was true, that 
one of the evidences examined had con- 
ceived that the original breach of the 
peace did not commence with the soldiery ; 
but, let it begin where it might, the law 
allows the sheriff to be the best judge of 
this point, and to act instantly upon his 
own discretion. All that Mr. Sheriff 
Waithman did, was what his duty forced 
him to do, and if he had not done it, he 
would have subjected himself to the cen- 
sure of the Crown, andthat House. He 
was surprised to hear the worthy alderman 
treat with ridicule the common council 
of that city of which he was an alderman 
and a representative. The common coun- 
cil of London was formerly a most is- 
portant body; and if all the members of 
it resembled Mr. Alderman Waithman or 
the worthy alderman who had made the 
present motion, it would be so still. At 
the time of the revolution, the common 
council of London were thought worthy 
to represent the people of England. 
| About 70, or he believed 72, of them sat 
in that House as part cf the body which 
transferred the Crown from James II. and 
gave it to amore worthy sovereign. The 
cominon council of London had formerly 
made the predecessors of the noble lord 
‘and the right hon. gentleman opposite 
shake in their seats; and if better times 
' should arise, he trusted the common coun- 
‘cil would imitate the example of their 
| predecessors [a laugh}. He must again 
say, that this was a question which ought 
‘not to be put off with alaugh. It was 
-much more importast than the worthy 


alderman seemed to think : it vitally con- 
cerned the constitution. An outrage, or 
‘at least an alleged outrage, had been 
committed by the military on the firs: 
| officer of the county, the preserver oi the 
king’s peace ; and the subject was treated 
by the worthy alderman as if it did not 
‘deserve inquiry. The worthy alderman 
did not treat the matter with a hundredth 
“part the attention that he would bestow 
on a sealed green bag brought down by 
his majesty’s ministers, The interes. of 
the question went further than its imme- 
diate relations. They had daily proofs of 
the wish entertained by ministers to turn 
the government of this country into a 
‘military government. This had been so 
often said and so often taunted, it was 
such a thrice-told tale, that he was almost 
ashamed to repeat it; but it was not the 
less true. This he would add, that if the 
House of Commons suffered such an out- 
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rage to be perpetrated upon their con- 
stituents without enquiry, they would 
prepare the way for the accomplishment 
of their own degradation and ruin. There 
was, somehow or other, a strong inclina- 
tion in that House to receive with respect 
every thing that proceeded from the 
public functionaries or the military; but 
when the opinions of the common council 
of London, or any body of the people 
were mentioned, they were received with 
alaugh. He recollected, that when the 
subject of her Jate majesty’s funeral was 
before the House a noble lord, a member 
of that House, and an officer of the 
regiment of life guards (lord Uxbridge), 
said, that he knew a whole set of persons 
who were ready to perjure themselves 
on the subject, the instant the phrase 
fell from the noble lord’s lips it was 
met with a loud cheer. Now, did hon. 
gentlemen consider what they cheered ? 
Did they consider that they cheered 
the assertion, that a number of their 
fellow creatures were ready to commit 
the infamous crime of perjury? If true, 
it was a subject not of cheering or con- 
gratulation, but of lamentation and 
regret. He had not the least doubt that 
the noble lord believed what he stated to 


be true; but, still, he would take the 
liberty of asking him, how he could know 
that those persons were ready to perjure 
themselves? The noble lord might have 
heard that they were so, but how could 


he know it?) And when the term * per- 
jury” was used, he put it to the House 
whether there was not a great distinction 
to be made between malicious perjury 
and that description of perjury which 
took place when any one swore to that 
which he thought was a fact, but which 
actually was not so?—The noble lord 
said, that there was a set of persons 
ready to swear that he was present on the 
occasion alluded to, when he was not so. 
He (Mr. H.) had been there himself; he 
had seen two or three of the officers; and 
although he was so near as to be able to 
speak to them, yet the similarity of dress, 
the badness of the weather, and the state 
in which the troops were, concurred to 
render it almost impossible to distinguish 
one from another. It was almost too 
much, therefore, for the noble lord to say 
he knew a set of men who were ready to 
perjure themselves, because they thought 
he was present when he was not. Perjury 
was not a word to apply to such an act. 
The noble lord had shown a little more 
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zeal on the occasion than was quite pru- 
dent ; although he (Mr. H.) could allow 
a great deal for the esprit du corps. If 
the noble lord, however, was not to be 
blamed for that, neither ought he 
Mr. H.) to be blamed for his earnestness 
in behalf of the people. He certainly 
thought that the people of England had a 
right to know whether or not, as barracks 
were maintained in the heart of the me- 
tropolis, and soldiers kept in those bar- 
racks, they were to cut the throats of the 
people [cries of hear, hear!]? He desired 
the House to recollect that he did not say 
this had been done; but it might be 
done; and the House should be alive to 
the slightest suspicion on such a question. 
Tt was necessary that the people should 
know what purpose the soldiers were kept 
for. He did not say that all the allega- 
tions respecting the conduct of the troops 
were true. But of this he was certain, 
that when these ‘ fortresses” existed in 
the heart of the metropolis, and when so 
many persons deposed that the troops 
had issued from one of these fortresses 
with arms in their hands and attacked the 
people, he thought the country had a 
right to know if the soldiers were hence- 
forward to be employed or tolerated in 
such wanton attacks. All that he deman- 
ded was inquiry. In the answer which lord 
Bathurst returned to Mr. Sheriff Waith- 
man’s letter, he appeared to consider 
himself so superior to his correspondent, 
that instead of regarding the sheriff as the 
first man in the county, he could not have 
treated him worse had he been the last 
and lowest; for he had hinted, and that 
pretty broadly, that the worthy sheriff had 
said what was not true. But he had, not- 
withstanding, promised an inquiry. All 
he asked of the right hon. gentleman was, 
whether any such inquiry had been made ? 
If it had, why not communicate the re- 
sult? If it had not the House had a right 
to draw the inference, that what appeared 
to be the fact on the first blush of the 
affair actually was so; namely, that a 
gross and wanton outrage had been per- 
petrated on the preserver of the king's 
| peace. A pledge had been given, that 
'the matter would be investigated. He 
| now called upon the right hon. secretary 
| either to redeem that pledge, or to state 
‘his reasons for coming to a contrary de- 
| termination. 
| Mr. Secretary Peel said, that in the vote 
| which he intended to give that night, and in 
| the view which he intended to take of the 
t 
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question, he should be guided solely by 
those general principles, which ought to 
be considered as valid in all arguments 
for instituting inquiry. He should com- 
mence his observations by assuring the 
worthy alderman opposite, that a desire 
to criminate Mr. Sheriff Waithman had 
never entered his mind, and that he was 
not urged by any feelings of ill will to 
that individual to give a negative to the 
proposition for inquiry. He must also 
assure his hon. and gallant friend, (col. 
Lygon), that he fully entered into his 
feelings, and comprehended the reasons 
why he was anxious to have an inquiry 
instituted into the conduct of the regi- 
ment to which he belonged; but at the 
same time he could not admit that those 
feelings would justify him in permitting 
an inguiry to be made. Still less could 
he admit that a legitimate ground for 
inquiry was laid by his hon. friend, the 
alderman near him, who had wished it to 
be made in order that the common coun- 
cil of London might be exposed to gene- 
ral censure and ridicule. The ground 
upon which he should form his decision 
would be this—had there been any 
grounds stated in the speech of the hon. 
mover, or contained in the documents 
then in the possession of the House, 
which would justify it in departing from 
its ordinary course, and instituting an ex- 
tra-judicial inquiry. That there were ul- 


legations of outrage in the letters of al- | 


derman Waithman, and in the petition 


which had been presented by the corpo- | 


ration of London, he was ready to admit ; 
but when he looked at the evidence upon 
which these allegations rested, he was 
bound to state his opinion, that it by no 
means bore them out. An inquiry had 
been instituted by earl Bathurst into the 
whole transaction, and had been instituted 
on oath. He should not, however, refer 
to the depositions which had been so col- 
lected ; 
evidence which the common council had 
collected, he should endeavour to trans- 


fer into their minds the conviction which | 


existed in his own, that it was insufficient 
to prove the accusations which had been 
founded upon it. An hon. member had 
said, “ Give us an inquiry because an out- 
rage has been committed.” On the con- 
trary, he said, «No outrage had been 
committed, and therefore he could not 
consent to grant inquiry.” The worthy 
alderman near him had anticipated one 
objection which he had intended to raise 


but, arguing solely from that | 


against the evidence admitted by the com- 
mittee. It was the testimony given by 
Mr. Oliff, to which he had alluded. Afier 
stating that he had not been at Knights- 
bridge, he added, * All that I know was, 
that I was in company with a friend of 
mine on Monday or Tuesday evening, and 
he said that he had been into the shop of 
a person of the name of Crabb, and heard 
a man of the name of Properjohn, or his 
man, tell Mr. Crabb that he heard a cor- 
poral of the life guardsmen say, “ Damn 
alderman Waithman, we are prepare? for 
him, and have got a ball ready for him.” 
The next question put to him was, ‘ Do 
you know the man? Where does Proper- 
john live?” ‘To which he made answer, 
At Knightsbridge—he is a butcher.” 
Now he wished to be informed why, as 
the residence of Properjohn and his mar 
was known, they were not summoned to 
give their evidence upon that particular 
point. They could have stated whether 
such language as “Damn _ alderman 
Waithman, we have got a ball ready for 
him,” had or had not been used; and 
surely it was the duty of those who con- 
ducted that examination to have called 
Properjohn, or Popplejohn, or whatever 
his uncouth name might be, to give evi- 
dence before them regarding such atro- 
cious languagee—The House would be 
able to judge of the general character of 
the evidence from the specimen which he 
had just submitted to it. He would now 
call upon them to consider how far that 
general evidence supported the particular 
| charges founded upon it. It was almost 
unnecessary for him to mention to the 
| House, that on the day of the Queen's 
| funeral two men lost their lives at Cum- 
berland-gate; that their bodies were af- 
'terwards buried at Hammersmith, and 
/that the funeral procession passed by 
| Knightsbridge barracks. He could not 
help regretting, that after it was deter- 
mined to select Hammersmith church for 
_the place of burial for those two unfortu- 
nate individuals, those who possessed in- 
fluence over the parties intending to join 
the procession had rot exercised it in 
persuading them not to select the road 
passing the barracks of the soldiers who 
had caused the deaths in question, as the 
road by which they would proceed to 
Hammersmith—a parish with which nei- 
ther of the deceased had any connexion 
whatsoever. Now, the first allegation in 
Mr. Waithman’s letter was, ‘that the 
funeral passed the barracks in an orderly 
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and quiet manner, marked by no other 

culiar circumstance than that of a brick 
Being thrown from the barracks, which 
fell near my horse, and wounded, as I am 
informed, a young girl.” Now, really, be- 
fore Mr. Waithman had given publicity 
to the statement, that so wanton an act 
had been committed, he ought to have 
ascertained two distinct points; first, 
that a brick had been thrown from the 
barracks; and secondly, that it had 
wounded a young girl. He would admit 
that if a brickhbat had been thrown from 
the barracks into the crowd, as the fune- 
ral procession was passing, it would have 
been, if not a justification, at least a pal- 
liation, of the insults which before the 
close of the day the mob took occasion to 
offer to the soldiery. On looking, however, 
to the evidence, he could not find any 
proof whatsoever of that allegation. In 
the letter of Mr. Mortimer, which it had 
been stated could not be shaken in any of 
its details, he found the following state- 
ment :—“ The only provocation given to 
tumults on the passage of the funeral to 
Hammersmith, was occasioned by a brick- 
bat being thrown, as it was said, from the 
barracks at Knightsbridge, by the indi- 
vidual who produced it to you, and who 


appeared to be cut by the same.” Now 
he would ask, was that individual the girl 


who, it was said; was wounded? He 
found not the slightest proof of it in any 
part of the evidence. A woman, however, 
was wounded in the course of the day ; 
but under what circumstances? Why, 
on the return of the procession from 


Hammersmith. There were evident at- | 
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Mr. Waithman’s letter. She was asked, 
Were you at the barracks before the 
funeral passed by? to which she replied, 
“1 was; I went by with it.” She was 
then asked to describe how she got the 
blow under which she suffered. She re- 
plied, that she had got it as she was going 
to:vards the Park gate. Before he came 
to the next question, he thought it ne- 
cessary to observe, that the conflict was 
going on at that time, on both sides of 
her. Now the next question was—“ It 
struck you behind ?—Yes. Therefore you 
could not see where it came from ?—No. 
Which way was your face ?—Coming up 
towards Oxford-street; they did say that 
that came over the barrack wall, but I 
did not see that myself. Did you hear 
the people about you say that at the 
time ?—Yes. Were you in that position 
that it might come from the barrack wall ? 
—Yes, it might come from the barrack- 
wall, for I was not very far from it at the 
time. I did not see the stone, though it 
must have been a large one.” Upon this 
evidence he felt himself justified in stating, 
that this first allegation of Mr. Waithman 
was not proved. The next specific state- 
ment in Mr. Waithman’s letter was, that 
a soldier had loaded a carbine and direct- 
ed it at him; but that a constable on 
seeing the circumstance had knocked the 
carbine down. Now, such an allegation 
was an allegation of great importance ; 
for if it could be proved, that the man 
had directed his carbine against Mr. 
Waithman, and had it knocked down 
whilst it was so directed, the moral guilt 
of that man’s conduct was not much less 


tempts made by some members of the than it would have been had he actually 


committee of the common council to 
prove that this woman was the girl that 
was said to be wounded. Mrs. Brooks is 
called to give evidence regarding this 
woman, and among the questions asked 
her, the following formed a part :—* Is 
she a married woman ?—She is a widow. 
Was she a small sized woman ?—About 
the size that 1 am: she is rather slight.” 
—Now, could the House believe it 2—so 
eager was the committee to prove this 
woman to have been the young girl men- 
tioned in Mr. Waithman’s letter, that 


fired at Mr. Waithman. But, after read- 
ing every part of the evidence with great 
attention, he could not help concluding 
that, whether the man in question acted 
with propriety or not, he had not his 
carbine in the direction which Mr. Waith- 
man stated. He should think that the 
evidence of the constable who had knock- 
ed down the carbine was the best that 
could be offered upon such a point; and 
here he must say that that officer, who 
spoke decidedly upon the conciliatory 
conduct of Mr. Waithman, during the 


though the witness had stated that the | whole day, could not be considered to 


woman was a widow, they asked, ‘Is she 

a girl?” And the answer they received 

was, she is as old as lam.” The 

unfortanate woman herself was afterwards 

called; and her evidence was decisive 

that she was not the person alluded to in 
VOL. VI. 


have given his evidence with any bias 
against that gentleman. Now what did 
Levi say—* I perceived a man standing 
on the bank with a carbine in bis hand : 
when first I came to him, he held it in 
this manner (describing it); and just as 
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I got up, he was levelling it in this manner 
(describing it). I had a staff in one hand, 
and a stick in the other. I ran up to him 
right at the muzzle of the piece ; I struck 
him, and hit him over the hand, and down 
the piece went, and I catched hold of it. 
I then laid hold of him, and said, * You 
villain, has there not been bloodshed suffi- 
cient, without your spilling more 2’ and [ 
had the piece I think in my left hand, 
and he had hold of the butt of it; he said 
my life is in danger—and I said, go in, 
and I will protect you; and I believe 
I did go with him into the barracks.” He 
was then asked the following questions, 
to which he called the particular attention 
of the House—* What was your idea of 
his pointing, was it that he was singling 
out the sheriff?—I cannot say that. I 
was so irritated with seeing him with the 
piece, and the people squalling on the op- 
posite side; but he had it in different di- 
rections—‘‘ Was it in that position that 
it appeared to be presented at sheriff 
Waithman?” IfI were upon my oath, | 
could not state that. A short time after- 
wards, the same witness was asked, * Did 
you imagine at the time you saw the sol- 
dier that he was looking at or for any one 
in order to shoot him ?”—to which his 
reply was as follows: ‘ My impression 
was, that he might have picked out any 
person that he pleased, because he stood 
in that elevated situation; if I wanted to 
shoot a person directly opposite to me, I 
should not elevate my piece, but this was 
held up in this manner (describing it.)” 
The evidence which he had just read to 
House was, he trusted, quite sufficient to 
shew that these allegations were not such 
as could be safely relied on. There was 
only another specific statement in Mr. 
Waithman’s letter that was of any impor- 
tance, and he would give it to the House 
in Mr, Waithman’s own words—‘ I could 
not obtain an interview with any of the 
officers of the regiment ; and when I desi- 
red some of the constables to represent to 
the officers in the most respectful terms 
my desire that the soldiers should be kept 
within the barracks, the message returned 
was, that the sheriff might be damned— 
they would not make their men prisoners 
for him.” Now, if such a message had 
been returned, he would admit that it 
would have been a most shameful answer ; 
but his gallant friend the member for 
Worcestershire, had declared that he had 
not returned any such message, and had to- 
tally denied the use of any such language. 


Now, he could not help remarking, that it 
did not appear from this evidence that Mr. 
Waithman had sent any message at all 
into the barracks. Levi, the officer who had 
delivered it, had stated that * he carried it 
of his own accord—that he saw danger, 
and that he had therefore said it.” He 
was then asked, * What did you consider 
gave you authority to go to the barracks 
and see the officer, and give Mr. Alderman 
Waithman’s request?” And again he re- 
plied, ** because I saw danger would occur 
from what was going on.” Now, though 
this testimony proved that this request 
was made to some officers in the barracks, 
it did not prove Mr. Waithman’s allega- 
tion, that it had been made by his specific 
order.—He had now disposed of all the 
specific allegations, and had shown, he 
trusted, to the satisfaction of the House, 
that they were not borne out by the evi- 
dence on which they were founded. 
Against general and sweeping charges, he 
could not expect to make so decisively 
victorious a defence. For instance, he 
could only give a general denial to such 
an accusation as this—that the sheriff of 
the county had been left to defend the 
people against the merciless outrages of an 
infuriated and armed soldiery, unaided by 
any means save the constitutional ones in 
his own power. It was likewise stated, that 
“ the gates had been unexpectedly thrown 
open, and that the soldiers had rushed out 
armed with swords, carbines, and sticks, 
and attacked the people most furiously 
without distinction of age or sex.” That 
would have been a most atrocious fact if 
it had been true; but he would appeal to 
the House whether such a circumstance 
could have taken place without more mis- 
chief having accrued to the people than 
actually did accrue; or indeed without a 
general massacre having been committed. 
Against that allegation, however, he should 
oppose the fact, that only one single case 
of casualty on that day had been reported 
to the Middlesex Hospital—a fact, into 
the accuracy of which he had himself taken 
the trouble to inquire. In the whole evi- 
dence collected, he saw not a syllable 
about any wound inflicted by sword or 
carbine. In one case, a question was put 
to a witness about a wounded man, and it 
turned out that the wounded man was a 
soldier. There might be cases of wounds 
with which he and the public were unac~- 

uainted; but, if there were, it proved 
that none of them could have been very 
serious. He must now, therefore, expresé 
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a hope that no case had been made out 
which could warrant the House in institu- 
ting an inquiry. If the evidence were so 
satisfactory as was stated on the other side, 
there was no reason why some criminal 
“vaapentne or indictment should not have 
een instituted by the sheriff against the 
military ; and yet he had not heard that 
any legal measures had been adopted by 
Mr, Waithman against the life guards to 
obtain satisfaction. When he heard it sta- 
ted, that positive orders had been given to 
the soldiery not to quit their barracks— | 
when he learned that 282 of their windows 
had been broken by the populace—and 
when he was also told, that a number of 
constables were ranged among the crowd | 
to seize on every person that attempted 
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their companions from a situation of dan- 
ger. He regretted that anyact of violence 
had been committed: but he repeated, 
that he could not feel surprise at the rush 
out of a party of soldiers, with whatever 
weapons they could lay their hands upon 
at the moment, and that when they suppo- 
sed their comrades in danger, they did not 
show that regard to the peace of the pub- 
lic which they otherwise would have evin- 
ced. When also he considered, that one 
of the life-guardsmen was struck by Mr. 
Sheriff Waithman, and offered no violence 
in return, he must own that the conscien- 
tious conviction of his mind, formed not 
on the evidence taken before the secretary 
of state, but on that given elsewhere, was, 
that the soldiers had behaved with as much 


to disturb the peace, he could not conceal | forbearance as could have been expected 


his surprise that not a single individual 
had been apprehended. He was free to ad- 
mit, that the evidence then before the 
House went a long way to prove that the 
general conduct of Mr. Waithman had 
been most pacific and conciliatory ; but 
still he could not help saying, that after 
the active part which Mr. Waithman had 


taken at one of the inquests, he ought to 
have formed this conclusion, that his pre- 
sence before Knightsbridge-barracks on 
the day of the funeral could not tend in 
any great degree to the keeping of the 
peace. There were, he was very ready to 
admit, strong expressions often uttered in 
the heat of particular moments, on which 
it would be wrong to lay too much stress ; 
but he must say, that Mr. Sheriff Waithman 
did not stand entirely acquitted, in his 
mind, of imprudence in the manner in 
which he had conducted himself on the 
day of the funeral. He found that the | 
sherifftook an opportunity, when the popu- 


lace were vehement, and apparently ill- 
disposed to moderation, to address them | 
In words certainly, to say the least of them, | 
imprudent. What other character could | 
he give the sheriff’s address, not to hiss | 
the soldiers, ‘for the best way to annoy 

the troops was to remain quiet?” Did 
such expressions become a man intrusted 
with the high office of sheriff, and acting 
under such circumstances? They were 
surely very indiscreet, if not highly im- 
proper. When he considered the whole 
of the circumstances which had occurred 
at the time—the cry within the barracks 
among the soldiers, that two of their com- 
rades were overpowered by the mob with- 
out—he was not much surprised to find 
that a few soldiers rushed out to rescue 


from them under all the circumstances of 
the case, and that there existed no shadow 
of a ground for the proposed inquiry. 

Mr. Denman contrasted the conciliatory 
tone adopted by the right hon. secretary 
with that of a worthy alderman who had 
spoken previously in the debate. Asto- 
nished, indeed, he was at the conduct of 
the worthy alderman, who had attacked, 
in the most unprecedented way, the cor- 
porate body to which he himself belonged. 
Surely it the worthy alderman did not ap- 
prove of the course which the committee 
of his corporation were pursuing in this 
investigation, he ought to have attended 
and interposed during their proceedings. 
But that he, a member of their body, 
should have abstained from interfering 
when he could have interfered with ef- 
fect, and afterwards come down to that 
House to deride the proceedings of his 
own corporation, to throw dirt, as it were 
upon the report of those who sent him 
here; was a good reason why his consti- 
tuents should not give him another op- 
portunity to impeach their character, and 
was to merit something like indignation 
for such a line of conduct. With refer- 


/enceto what had fallen from the right 


hon. secretary, he could not help observ- 
ing, as a singular fact, that although the 
right hon. gentleman professed to found 
his observations upon the evidence taken 
in London, he nevertheless constantly 
referred to other evidence which ap- 
peared to have been taken before lord 
Bathurst ; and alluded to the rushing out 
of a few soldiers from their barracks, in 
consequence of a rumour of a supposed 
outrage upon some of their body outside. 
Was that fact to be found in the evidence 
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on the table ? Certainly not. It rested al- 
together on the authority of the gallant 
officer opposite (colonel Lygon.) From 
this it was obvious that the right hon. 
gentleman had formed his opinions upon 
other evidence than that known to the 
House: but how much of his conviction 
was formed from that extraneous evi- 
dence, or how much from the statement 
of the gallant officer, it was quite impossi- 
ble to ascertain. From the statement of 
the gallant officer, nobody would be led 
to imagine that Mr. Sheriff Waithman 
was on the spotat all. He said, that he 
received no message from the sheriff, nor 
sent any uncivil reply. That he sent no 
such message he was quite convinced ; but 
whether any such message was returned 
from any other quarter, they were left en- 
tirely in the dark. In the statement of the 
hon. and gallant officer, a period of several 
hours was filled up by a few data, expla- 
natory of his desire to keep order among 
his soldiers, and of the remarkable for- 
bearance of the men. He must say, from 
what he had heard that night, that he 
never knew, in the course of his expe- 
rience, any evidence treated more unfairly 
than this had been by the gentlemen who 
had spoken opposite. Nobody pressed 
the statements of the witnesses as Jegally 
conclusive evidence ripe for final decision : 
it was, en the contrary, before them more 
in the nature of the minutes of inquiry 
taken before a magistrate than as clearly 
ascertained facts. It was a mere inquiry 
to see what was the general outline of the 
case, to hear what had been dropped in 
the way of information by individuals, 
without forming any ultimate decision 
upon the bearings of the evidence itself: 
for he admitted, that parts of it were sus- 
ceptible of the interpretation which dif- 
ferent gentlemen seemed disposed to put 
upon it, and that very circumstance show- 
ed the fairness with which the evidence 
had been sought for and collected. What 
did the conduct of the corporation prove ? 
—that they wanted information, and en- 
deavoured to obtain it through all the re- 
quisite channels ; and that, after conduct- 
ing the inquiry as well as they were able, 
they laid the details before the House, soi 


to prove a case of delinquency agaist | 


the soldiers, but to lay the ground for an 
ulterior and more solemn inquiry. All 


‘as I was informed, a young girl.” 


| 


| 


military, and prevented from doing its 
duty on a particular occasion. The wor- 
thy alderman opposite had laid down for 
them a piece of law, which would be ex- 
tremely convenient for future rioters, for 
he had told them, that as the two sheriffs 
of London only constituted one for Mid- 
dlesex, neither could act alone as sheritf 
out of the precincts of London. See the 
consequence of such a doctrine, and how 
successfully it might be used for the pur- 
poses of rioters! Suppose (as indeed was 
the case here) that a riot occurred while 
one of the sheriffs was at Brighton, or that 
one of them was at a turtle feast, or con- 
fined to his bed by indisposition, what 
then was to be done in the event of a 
riot? Was the other sheriff to repair to 
the spot? No; according to the hon. 
alderman’s law, there would be no use in 
his going, he being but half a sheriff. But 
it was idle to dwell on that proposition ; 
indeed, it had been properly answered by 
the right hon. secretary, who admitted the 
proper motive which had dictated the 
attendance of the worthy sheriff on the 
occasion alluded to. The statement made 
by Mr. Sheriff Waithman to lord Ba- 
thurst, on the morning after the occur- 
rence loudly called for inquiry. In the 
letter transmitting that statement, Mr. 
Sheriff Waithman drew a general picture 
of what had happened ; he stated the facts 
according to his own observation of their 
occurrence ; he sought inquiry, he offered 
his assistance in that inquiry ; he request- 
ed to be present at such investigation as 
lord Bathurst should institute. His assist- 
ance or attendance was never, however, re- 
quired, and the answer he received from the 
noble secretary of state was certainly not 
very encouraging. The allegations of the 
worthy sheriff were, as far as the House 
knew, perfectly uncontradicted. The 
right hon. gentleman had commented 
upon the statement of the worthy sheriff, 
respecting the throwing of a brickbat. 


| But after all, to what did that amount ? 


The expressions of the worthy sheriff 
were, * A brickbat was thrown from the 
barracks, it fell near my horse, and struck 
Now, 
in this statement there were three points, 
two of which must be best known to the 
worthy sheriff himself, namely, the direc- 
tion from which he saw the brickbat 


they had done was, to show a prima facie thrown, and its falling near his horse ; as 
case, that the military power had attempt- | to its having struck a young girl, that, he 


ed to act in opposition to the civil power; says, he was only informed of. 


The last 


that the latter had been ill treated by the part might be erroneous, and the two 
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former be still untouched. But it was 
said that the person struck was not a 
child, but a widow woman, Mrs. Dalton ; 
and that she was struck, not while going 
with the funeral, but on her return. Now 
he could not find this in the evidence : her 
statement was this:—‘* Were you at the 
barracks before the funeral went by? I 
was, I went by with it—Did any thing 
happen at that time? Not as the funeral 
was going on; nothing that I could ob- 
serve; but a soldier shook his fist up at a 
window, and one of the men halloed out 
some outrageous word, such as ‘ You 
‘ coward, stay there,’ or something of that 
kind. There was a gentleman that re- 
quested silence on horseback. I was a 
good way from the gentleman at the time. 
—You received a blow? Yes, I did. I 
was cut between the two shoulders.’— 
There was not a word here about the 
time when this happened. The fact of 
her stating that she went by the barracks 
at the time of the funeral did not necessa- 
rily imply that she had afterwards gone 
on the whole way with it, and then en- 
countered the injury, long afterwards, 
when she returned. She might have 
turned round immediately on coming op- 
posite the barracks. Mr. Sheriff Waith- 
man said, at the time, he heard that the 
Well, what 
was the fact? It struck a woman. Mrs. 
Dalton stated that fact, and yet, because 
she was a widow woman, instead of a 
young girl, although it was admitted that 
the military power had obstructed the 
civil, upon such a contradiction as that, 
there was, it seemed, to be no inquiry into 
so flagrant an occurrence. He must con- 
tend that the worthy sheriff's statement, 
instead of being contradicted, was in all 
its material parts, confirmed by the 
other evidence.—Besides Mrs. Dalton, 
there was the testimony of Mr, Charles 
Coote, which he would read to the 
House.—“ Did you see a brick thrown 
in amongst the multitude on that day? I 
saw a brick thrown from behind the bar- 
rack wall on that day. — About what time ? 
About half past 2 o'clock, as nearly as I 
can guess.—Was the procession going 
by? Just the head of the procession ; it 
went in amongst some females close against 
the lamp-post, on the causeway ; the brick 
was picked up, and Mr. Sheriff Waithman 
appeared to be coming away, and it was 
shown to Mr. Sheriff Waithman and the 
people.—Did you see it shown? I saw 
the people have it in their hands; they 


brickbat had struck a girl. 
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showed it to him.—Did it hurt any body ? 
I cannot say whether it hurt any body by 
falling, there was such a quantity of peo- 
ple by at the time; but I heard after- 
wards that it did hurt a person.”—After 
reading this evidence how could the right 
hon. secretary declare there had been 
no case made out to justify this motion ? 
It was, he thought, in:possible to look at 
the evidence without secing that a mate- 
rial case was made out to call for inquiry. 
In endeavouring to maintain the contrary, 
the right hon. gentleman had overlooked 
the most important parts of the evidence: 
he had, indeed, admitted that the worthy 
sherift’s conduct appeared to have been 
most conciliatory; he had admitted that 
he could have had no other object in at- 
tending than to preserve the public peace. 
With regard to the general character of 
the evidence, (he Mr. D.) would declare, 
that the testimony of the constables was 
in the highest degree creditable to them ; 
they al] spoke and (such was the charac- 
ter of the evidence generally) with that 
circumspection which became men anxious 
to speak the truth. He must complain 
of the selection of page 33 as character- 
istic of the whole evidence: it was not a 
fair sample of the witness’s statement ; 
and to quote it, as it had been quoted, 
was merely to take one part of what had 
been deposed, when it could be made to 
suit a particular object, and overlook the 
general character and substance of the 
| examination.—In reference to what had 
been said of the worthy sheriffs conduct 
before the coroner, he could not see how 
it applied to the present case. At the fu- 
neral Mr. Sheriff Waithman was acting, 
in the discharge of his duty as a conser- 
vator of the public peace, and was entitled 
to the support of the law while so acting. 
That he had great influence with the 
people, on this particular occasion, was 
quite clear; and it was equally manifest 
that he had exercised it in the most lauda- 
ble manner, and with the most salutary 
‘effect. It was said, that though much 
tumult prevailed, the sheriff had taken no 
rioter into custody. Was it easy, in sucha 
multitude, and in the confusion prevailing 
atthetime, to have marked out any parti- 
cular individual 2. And, unless he could 
havebeenso marked out, where was the use 
of making the arrest? Then, it was added, 
‘but there has been no prosecution of 
any of the soldiery; why not have com- 
menced proceedings against some of 
them, if their conduct was such as had 
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been described?” Upon that allusion, he 
should only say, that, after what they saw 
of the treatment of witnesses before the 
coroner, who went to the barracks toiden- 
tify the soldiers, it would have been difficult 
indeed to have induced individuals to have 
exposed themselves to such treatment. It 
was no great impeachment of the validity 
of the evidence, that persons were not 
pressing forward to undertake the identity 
of the soldiers. But why did not lord 
Bathurst undertake such a prosecution ? 
Why did he not order the prosecution of 
the rioters who were represented as hav- 
ing broken open the barrack-gates? One 
individual only had been brought to trial 
at the sessions, and he was acquitted. It 
should, however, be recollected, that the 
“sey to which the case of the latter re- 
erred was subsequent to the attack upon 
the sheriff, who had left the spot before 
the hour when the last act of violence was 
said to have been committed. What 
really was the case which the House was 
called upon to consider? Here was a 
sheriff going on a public occasion for the 
purpose of preserving the peace, as he 
was bound to do by law, and in the heat 
of the moment, and while employed in 


the discharge of his duty, by his modera- ' 


tion and firmness, restraining soldiers and 
officers from doing that, in the ferment of 
supposed provocation, which when done, 
under whatever circumstances, must af- 
terwards give the greatest pain to men of 
honourable and gallant minds. For acting 
so, the worthy sheriff has been exposed to 
wanton attack, and denied inquiry. What 
a singular contrast did the conduct of his 
majesty’s ministers present on recent oc- 
casions affecting the safety of the people? 
Here was the case of Mr. Waithman, and 
the uncourteous disregard of his com- 
plaint by lord Bathurst. There was the 
treatment of his hon. and gallant friend, 
sir Robert Wilson, who had, on the day 
of her majesty’s funeral, by his humanity 
and presence of mind, saved a great deal 
of wanton bloodshed. There was the dis- 
missal of sir Robert Baker, for most judi- 
ciously, most humanely, and most law- 
fully, as a magistrate acting upon his res- 
ponsibility, not heading a public proces- 
sion as an undertaker, but attending in 
his official capacity to see that the public 
peace was duly preserved, sir Robert 
Baker on that occasion saved the lives of 
the king’s subjects, by taking the route 
which he ordered on that melancholy day, 
yet for it his majesty’s ministers had put 


him also upon their proscribed list. Com- 
pare the treatment of these meritorious 
public officers with that observed towards 
the Manchester magistrates, and done, 
too, without inquiry, without reference, 
without explanation. Thanks were given 
and rewards extended to those who 
slaughtered the people in their own vici- 
nage, as if they were enemies of their 
country, and opponents who entered it 
from a foreign land. The magistrates 
who were said to have directed that un- 
happy slaughter were favoured, and those 
by whose interference slaughter was pre- 
vented, who interposed, not to bring the 
military into conflict with the people, but 
to prevent such an unhappy confusion, 
were to be put down, in the first instance 
without inquiry, and to be afterwards met 
with a flat refusal to inquire in every step 
which they took to establish their own 
vindication. And this was to be done to 
maintain the integrity of the magistrates, 
and the reputation of the military! He 
had heard, with great pain, what had 
been said respecting the evidence taken 
before the coroner whose duty it was to 
conduct the painful investigation. Some- 
thing had been said of the reports of that 
evidence, and upon that point he should 
| only say, that if the reports of some of 
their own committees were given to the 
public with the same inveterate accuracy, 
he feared, they would not, perhaps be 
found to cut a better figure. But let it 
not be said, that the proceedings of the 
coroner were founded upon perjured evi- 
dence, because a noble lord had said the 
persons were ready to give evidence, that 
he, though 200 miles distant at the time, 
was on the spot when the firing took 
place. It was most unfortunate that the 
sheriff, when so acting as Mr. Waithman 
‘had done, should be rebuked as he had 
| been, and his statement rejected without 
| inquiry, and that when magistrates acted 
violently against the people they should 
_be honoured, and their reports confided 
‘in without inquiry. That was not the 
conduct which became his majesty’s mi- 
nisters. It was due to the feelings of the 
people and to the integrity of the consti- 
tution to protect the civil power in the 
exercise of its proper jurisdiction; it was 
more particularly due to them, for the 
purpose of showing that ministers were 
ready to perform a duty, which lately 
they had not evinced any striking anxiety 
to perform for the country. 

Mr. Peel explained. ‘The hon. and 
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learned gentleman had stated, that he 
admitted the conciliatory conduct of Mr. 
Waithman. Now, what he had said was, 
that upon the evidence which Mr. Waith- 
man had brought forward, it did appear 
that his conduct was conciliatory. He 
expressed no opinion of his own. 

Mr. Denman understood that the right 
hon. gentleman had founded all his opi- 
nions upon the evidence. 

Mr. Peel. All my arguments, not my 
opinions. 

Mr. G. Bankes said, that he differed 
entirely with the hon. and learned gentle- 
man, who had declared that the conduct 
of Mr. Sheriff Waithman before the 
coroner had nothing to do with the pre- 
sent case. Now, he thought quite the 
reverse, and that nothing could be more 
proper than to look at the sheriff’s con- 
duct upon the inquest, which was cer- 
tainly most improper, if not illegal. Was 
it proper that the same person, who had 
just before been acting the part of a pub- 
lic prosecutor of the life guards, should 
voluntarily tender his interposition to the 
same life guards, as a mediator to keep 
the peace between them and their aggres- 
sors? He would not go so far as to say 
with the hon. alderman, that one of the 
sheriffs of London was only half of the 
sheriff of Middlesex, but he would say, 
that Mr. Sheriff Waithman was exactly 
the half that should not have been at 
Knightsbridge on this particular occasion. 
The hon. gentleman then, with reference 
to Mr. Waithman’s conduct at the inquest, 
quoted Blackstone’s observation, that it 
had been determined by the great charter, 
that the sheriff should not hold pleas of 
the Crown, for it was he who summoned 
the jury, and who had to execute the 
law. If the law, then, prevented such an 
officer, on account of his functions, from 
being a judge, a fortiori, it must be im- 
proper for him to appear as a public pro- 
secutor, and in the court of his own 
deputy; for the coroner, in one sense, 
might be so considered, as he took his 
oaths before the sheriff. The honourable 
member then quoted Mr. Waithman’s 
admission, that he appeared at the in- 
~ on the part of the relatives of the 

eceased, and to conduct the prosecution, 


and expressed his disapprobation at the 
Comments made upon the testimony of 
some of the witnesses by the sheriff, when 
attending the inquest. He had _ lately 
looked back to the files of “ The Times” 
ewspaper upon this subject, and he there 


found that the sheriff had, in several in- 
stances, given flat contradictions to the 
coroner. Upon one occasion the sheriff 
said, ‘“‘ The witness does not say so.” 
The coroner put the question a second 
time, and the answer fully justified his 
original conception of it. Mr. Waithman 
then said ‘¢ This witness is swearing to a 
negative ;” upon which a juror turned 
round and said—‘* You surely do not 
; mean to impugn the evidence of the wit- 
| ness.” For the reasons which he had 
stated, he felt compelled to differ from 
the hon. members near him, and he was 
_the more induced to do so from a reflec- 
| tion, that only twelve days before that 
funeral, a gross scene of riot and dis- 
turbance had taken place ; the streets had 
been torn up, and the funeral of the late 
| queen obstructed; and yet this same 
sheriff, the conservator of the public 
peace, though present in the procession, 
‘never interfered to restore tranquillity. 
| Then, indeed, the sheriff not only might, 
but ought to have raised the posse comi- 
_tatus. If the sheriff had mustered his 
| officers to remove the obstacles which had 
been thrown in the way of the funeral on 
\that day, he might have preserved the 
_tranquillity of that metropolis which, as 
sheriff, he was bound to watch over. He 
was sure that if sheriff Waithman had 
consulted any other man in the kingdom, 
he would have been told that he was the 
last person who ought to make his appear- 
ance at the funeral on the 26th August. 
The hon. member, alluding to what took 
place at the coroner's inquest, expressed 
a hope that he should never again see the 
| proceedings of such a tribunal published 
day by day, or at all given to the public 
until a verdict was returned. In other 
courts, a discretionary power was exer- 
_cised to prevent premature publication ; 
and he saw no reason why that power 
should not be exercised in this instance 
also. In fact, such publications were 
nothing more than ex parte statements, 
which were calculated to prejudice the 
public mind, and produce much evil with 
out doing any good. He could not, view- 
ing the entire transaction, but look on 
the conduct of Mr. Sheriff Waithman 
with feelings of horror and disgust. 
[ Cheers. ] 

Mr. Bennet rose, he said, principally 
with a view to defend the conduct of his 
hon. friend, Mr. Sheriff Waithman, from 
the aspersions so unjustly cast upon it by 
the hon. gentleman who had just sat 
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down. The hon. gentleman had been; 


pleased to say, that he viewed the con- | 


duct of Mr. Sheriff Waithman with feel- | 


ings of horror and disgust; and that 
censure, so unqualified, appeared to have 
been approved of by several gentlemen 
on the other side of the House. He | 
would refer the hon. gentleman to the 
conduct of the right hon. secretary, who 
with good taste, and with still better feel- 
ing, did not express, either by word, by 
manner, or by gesture, any thing dero- 
tory to the character or injurious to the 
elings of Mr. Sheriff Waithman. The 
hon. gentleman had said, that Mr. Waith- 
man, by attending the funeral of her ma- 
jesty, had disqualified himself from attend- 
ing the funeral of Honey. Now he (Mr. 
Bennet) had no hesitation to say, that he 
performed his duty to the country ip at- 
tending the funeral procession of Honey 
and Francis. He would let the House 
judge of his conduct by its fruits. Did 
not the interference of the sheriff, his 
activity, his courage, and his discretion, 
preserve the peace of that day, and pre- 
vent the effusion of blood. He would 
appeal for the truth of the observation to 
the account of every impartial person—to 
any account. He would even take the 
testimony which had been furnished to 
the home department; because he was 
convinced that every account, if fairly 
examined, would show that he had taken 
every pains to preserve the public peace, 
atid that his exertions had been eminently 
successful. To him the country was in- 
debted for the peace of that day—to him 
was justly due the praise of having pre- 
vented a tumult, the consequences of 
Which might have been calamitous. He 
would now ask the House, what was the 
situation in which the government stood 
with reference to that transaction? To 
them it must have been clear that the 
public peace was endangered ; that, con- 
sidering the irritated state of the people, 
ahd the resentment of the soldiery, a 
collision, hostile and bloody, was likely 
to take place. He did not say that it 
was in the power of government to con- 
trol the passions of the people or of the 
soldiery ; but could they not have pre- 
vented the irritated parties from meeting? 
Could they not have marched the troops 
out of town for that day [a laugh from 
the ministerial side?] He was not sur- 
Co that those who wished to govern 
y the sword, should ridicule the observa- 
tion he had just made. Those who would 


govern by force, and not by moderation 
—who would intimidate, instead of con- 
ciliating the people—might look upon the 
observation he had made as unworthy of 
attention ; but he was sure that, in other 
and better times, the course which he had 
pointed out would have been adopted. 
But the course of proceeding was now 
different. Government seemed regardless 
of public opinion, and were satisfied to 
carry their measures by force alone. He 
would now make one or two observations 
on what had fallen from the right hon. 
secretary. That gentleman had attempted 
to throw a slur over the evidence; and 
had read some passages as if to show that 
the soldiers, who were armed, were pro- 
voked by the people, who were all un- 
armed. Without adverting to the objec- 
tions which had been taken to the passages 
in question, he would say, that, looking 
at the whole of this evidence, the state- 
ment of Mr. Sheriff Waithman, as con- 
tained in his letter to the secretary of 
state, was borne out in every particular. 
Among the witnesses he observed one 
name, which must be familiar to the re- 
collection of many members in that House 
—he meant Mr. John Tyas, a gentleman 
who was a reporter to the newspaper 
called ** The Times.” He must here beg 
leave to observe, that the evidence of « 
reporter was, in all cases of public interest, 
of the utmost importance; it was so, upon 
all principles of evidence. Because it 
was evident, as to reporters, that correct 
information it was peculiarly their busi- 
ness to be possessed of—it was their 
stock in trade. They were accustomed, 
by habit and experience, to watcli 
narrowly, to report faithfully, and to 
describe correctly. Mr. Tyas, if he re- 
collected rightly, was the same individual 
who gave that very exact and faithful ac- 
count of the Manchester meeting (an 
account that never had been shaken), 
and whose conduct, on that memorable 
occasion, was one of the most remarkable 
instances of presence of mind, of correct 
deportment, and of acute observation, 
that ever was put upon record. This 
gentleman, in one part of his evidence, 
made this important statement :—“ I saw 
a soldier at the gate strike his cartridge- 
box, take out a cartridge, bite it, prime 
his piece, put something into the piece, 
and I saw his arm raised, from which I 
conceived he was ramming it down; but 
somebody intervened, and I cannot say 
whether he rammed it down.” And then 
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he went on to say ‘‘ 1 have not the least 
doubt in my own mind, that the piece was 
primed and loaded: at the very time that 
these men were rushing at Mr. Waithman, 
in the middle of the street, I saw this man, 
with a carbine on his shoulder, and moving 
it about as if to get an aim at Mr. Waith- 
man, and I conceive (this is only matter 
of opinion,) but my opinion was, that 
if he could have fired at Mr. Waithman 
without hitting one of his comrades, he 
would have fired.” Now, he did not 
mean to say that this was decisive evi- 
dence, It was not sworn to even; and 
this person himself wasnot cross-examined. 
But hon. gentlemen were not sitting there 
in judgment ; the prayer was only for in- 
quiry. Yet he would observe that this 
evidence was such, that even in a court of 
justice, where a party might be tried for 
his life, it would be very difficult to get 
over it. This evidence was corroborated, 
also, by that of very many other witnesses; 
and as to the carbine, he could not help 
thinking that the statement contained in 
Mr, Waithman’s letter was amply borne 
out by the mass of testimony which he 
held in his hand. If so, surely there 
could not be a more fit subject for in- 
quiry. He did think that the House 


must agree to listen to such grave com- 


plaints, made on behalf of no less a per- 
son than the high sheriff of Middlesex. 
But if it would not, it was at least not 
proper for gentlemen to sit there, and 
cheer every sentence that was made in 
defence of the soldiery, whatever it might 
be. Ifthey should reject the considera- 
tion of this case altogether, they would 
soon arrive at results far different from 
those establishments of liberty and law 
which their ancestors had bequeathed to 
them. He did not mean to contend, upon 
thé whole of this evidence, that this or 
that particular charge was true; but he 
contended, that where such allegations 
were brought forward, it was not becom- 
ing the Houle to close it? doors upon the 
complainants. They must bear in mind 
that the body so complaining was no less 
aone than the lord mayor, sheriffs, and 
common council of the City of London. 
The letter of the worthy sheriff was amp! 

borne out by the evidence of others. He 
had observed before, that every thing was 
cheered which happened to be said in 
favour of the soldiers. God knows, no 
person was éver more disposed to applaud 
the conduct of the excellent corps which 
had been mentioned in the course of the 
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evening, than he was! In earlier periods 
of his life, and on the occasion of similar 
differences between them and the people, 
he had had opportunities of witnessing 
the excellent manner in which they dis- 
charged their difficult duties, and of ad- 
miring their moderation and forbearance. 
If the present motion had no other object 
; but the mere setting right of the charac- 
‘ters and demeanour of the soldiery w!o 
_ were assembled on this occasion, he would 
give it his support; but seeing that its ob- 
ject was of a much higher nature, and 
connected with an inquiry into circum- 
| stances under which the person and cha- 
racter of the high sheriff had been attack- 
ed, he could adopt no other course than 
to support by his vote the proposition 
| which had been made, 
| Mr. W. Lamb said, that he could not 
support the motion, because, when he saw 
the limited means of investigation which 
the House possessed, he was always ex- 
ceedingly reluctant to go into parliamen- 
tary inquiry. The hon. member for 
Westminster had said, that the House 
was always ready to go into the inquiries 
proposed by ministers, but to reject such 
as were suggested from the other side. 
Now, it was unfair that such a statement 
should be made without acknowledging 
the fact, that the inquiries proposed by 
the government were generally of an 
entirely different nature from those which 
were recommended from other quarters, 
and more suited to the means of investi- 
gation which the House possessed. It 
had lately been a practice to deprecate 
any assertion that there were evil-minded 
persons in the country who aimed to Cis- 
turb its peace. On the first day of the 
session, the hon. member who so ably 
seconded the address, was rebuked for 
making some observations of that nature. 
Now, he would ask, what were the 
motives of the persons who got up the 
funeral of the men which led to the dis- 
turbances at Knightsbridge, and who paid 
the expenses and tock the management 
of the procession? What possible motive 
could they have had, but that of adding 
to the excitation of the people, and 
taking advantage of the acts which they 
might thereby induce them to commit. 
There was one word which he was sorry 
to hear very often abused in that House. 
Upon tie present occasion the hon. mem- 
ber for Westminster and the learned 
member for Nottingham had spoken of 


Waithman. 


the persons engaged in these proceedings 
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as ‘the people.” They said that if the 
enquiry were not gone into, there would 
be no regard paid to the people, and that 
the people would not have justice. Now, 
he (Mr. Lamb) stood up there to inter- 
pose in behalf of the people, against this 
implication. It was not the people of 
England who had committed the outrages 
upon the occasion in question. From his 
own personal observation, he was enabled 
to state, that amongst the crowd who at- 
tended the procession, the greatest num- 
ber of those present were duly impressed 
with the solemnity of the scene, and ap- 
peared to be peaceful and respectable 
persons. But at the same time he saw 
that there were attendant upon the crowd 
many whose object, either from want, or 
profligacy of character, was that of 
creating disorder and riot for their own 
advantage. These were the persons who 
did create the outrage which ensued ; and 
it was not therefore justifiable in any 
member to describe that outrage as the 
act of the people, and to throw over it 
that shield of protection which the name 
of “ the people” afforded. Unless breaches 
of the law in the metropolis were dis- 
countenanced firmly and steadily in that 
House—and if they were to be attributed 
to the people, and that protection afforded 
to them which the name of “ the people” 
carried with it, they would sooner or 
later find that the consequence would be 
violence and bloodshed, either from the 
success of tlie turbulent, or the resistance 
necessary to be opposed to them by the 
military.—f[ Loud cheering. ] 

Mr. Hobhouse explained. He consi- 
dered that, through the lord mayor and 
common councilmen of London the peo- 
ple were the petitioners ; and that, in the 
“net of their high sheriff, the people 

ad been insulted. 

Mr. Butterworth thought it was not 
until they were obliged to protect their 
own lives, that the soldiers had inter- 
fered ; and that Mr. Waithman, as sheriff 
of the county, had acted in a manner 
highly criminal in not interposing his 
authority at Cumberland-gate on the day 
of the queen’s funeral. On the occasion 
of the queen’s funeral, Mr. Waithman’s 
brother sheriff wrote to him, to ‘ask 
whether it was his intention to attend it 
on the day appointed. Mr. Waithman 
returned no definitive answer to Mr. 
Sheriff Williams, until a period so imme- 
diately preceding the funeral, that he 
knew his letter could not reach the sheriff 
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in time. It was to this effect :— Although 
I shall not attend her majesty’s funeral in 
my corporate capacity, I mean to attend 
as sheriff of the county, and to be at 
Hyde Park-corner at half-past seven 
o’clock in the morning.” As Mr. Waith- 
man must have known and anticipated, 
this letter reached Mr. Williams too late, 
and he did not go. The hon. gentleman 
concluded with a solemn appeal to thie 
House, to reject the proposition sub- 
mitted to it. He thought his majesty’s 
government fully justified in prohibiting 
the queen’s funeral from passing through 
the city, after the corporation had dis- 
graced themselves by attending a public 
thanksgiving in St. Paul’s,Jupon such an oc- 
casion as that for whichthey had goneto it. 

Mr. Hume said, that the hon. member 
for Dover protested against inquiry and 
yet commenced his speech by a general 
attack upon almost every body concerned 
in this transaction, in the spirit (perhaps 
the House would be told) of Christian 
charity. But his appealing in the soiemn 
manner he had just done, was an insult 
to religion. The sacred cause of religion 
was profaned by men, who with that 
word in their mouths, had any thing but 
religion in their hearts. He rose to ex- 
press his abhorrence of such conduct. 
With regard to the panegyrics which the 
hon. gentleman had lavished on_ the 
soldiers, it was the opinion of those who 
had witnessed the transactions of the day, 
that what took place at Knightsbridge 
was not to be connected with any thing 
that had occurred at Hammersmith. The 
time would shortly come, when the oc- 
currences at Cumberland-gate must be 
made matter of discussion. But it was 
most unfair to mix up two transactions 
in the way the hon. gentleman had done ; 
one of them had nothing to do with the 
other, and it was, on the hon. gentleman’s 
part, only an attempt to throw dirt into 
the eyes of the House. As to the letter 
which the hon. gentleman had _ read, 
whether it was or was not a true letter, 
of this he could assure the House, that 
the worthy alderman did, in fact, attend 
the queen’s funeral, but only as a private 
man. Heappealed to the House whether, 
if a great corporation came forward to 
lay their complaints before parliament, it 
was not just and expedient that inquiry 
should take place. The appeal which had 
been made by the hon. member for Dover 
possessed any thing but justice in its 
principle. 
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Mr. Alderman JVood rose to reply. 
He was not alittle surprised to find the 
hon. baronet make so unqualified an attack 
upon the corporation of London; nor 
was he less surprised to find his majesty’s 
ministers treat the corporation with so 
much disregard. It was not long since 
those ministers had dined with the cor- 
poration ; and on one occasion a gallant 
general had been entertained by them at 
an expense of not less than 25,000/. [a 
laugh.| The worthy alderman quoted 
Dalton, 662, to shew that the sheriff as 
well as the coroner, might inquire into 
murders. He remarked, that the hon. 
member for Dover had adverted solely to 
the day of the Queen’s funeral, which had 
nothing to do with the occurrences at 
Knightsbridge. As to the allegation, 
that the sheriff had neglected his duty on 
the day of the queen’s funeral, that 
officer attended there solely as a private 
individual, and had no power whatever, 


as the force in attendance was under the | 


command of a military officer. 
The House divided: Ayes, 56; Noes, 
i84. 


List of the Minority. 


Allen, J. H. Lennard, T. B. 
Brougham, H. Martin, J. 
Benyon, Maberly, J. 
Barrett, S. M. Ossulston, lord 
Bernal, R. Ord, 
Beaumont, T. P. Osborne, lord F. 
Crespigny, sir W. De Phillips, G. 
Concannon, L. Phillips, G. R. 
Curtis, sir W. Pares, T. 
Chaloner, R. Price, R. 
Carter, J. Robinson, sir G. 
Denman, T. Ricardo, D. 


Davies, T. II. 
Duncannon, visc. 
Dundas, hon. 'T. 
Ebrington, visc. 
Folkestone, visc. 
Guise, sir W. 
Graham, S. 
Hamilton, lord A. 
Hume, J. 
Hobhouse, J. C. 


Honeywood, W. P. 


Howard, hon. W. 
James, W. 
Lambton, J. G. 
eycester, R. 
Lushington, S. 
Lemon, sir W. 
Lloyd, sir E. 


Smith, J. 
Smith, W. 
Smith, C. 
Sefton, lord 
Scott, J. 
Scudamore, R. 
Thompson, W. 
Tennyson, C. 


Tierney, right hon. G. 


Wilson, sir R. 


Whitbread, W. H. 


Wyvill, M. 
Williams, W. 
Williams, T. P. 
Webbe, F. 
TELLERS, 
Bennet, hon. G. 
Wood, ald. 


Sart Tax.] Mr. Calcraft said, that 
after the discussion which had so long 
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occupied the House, it was his duty to 
bring before the House a question of dull 
detail, but of great importance, the repeal 
of the duties on salt. He had long con- 
sidered the question, and had it much at 
heart; and if it took the turn which he 
hoped, it would be most beneficial to a 
very large part of the community. It 
might be recollected that in 1817, when 
he had moved the question for the first 
time, he went so far as to press on the 
consideration of the House, the propriety 
of appointing a committee to consider the 
effect of the salt tax. That motion he 
had lost by a small majority of 9. In 
1818, he renewed his motion, and a com- 
mittee was granted, and that committee 
came to a resolution, ‘ that the repeal of 
the salt duties would be productive of the 
greatest and most important advantages 
to all descriptions of persons in this king- 
dom; and that the present state of the 
income and expenditure of the united 
kingdom alone prevents your committee 
from instructing their chairman to move 
for leave to bring in a bill for such total 
repeal.” On the Ist of June 1818, this 
and other resolutions were reported to 
the House; and it became him now to 
account for the course he had thought 
advisable to pursue, in abstaining from 
| 1818 to 1822 to move the repeal of those 
| duties, on which that committee had so 
| strongly expressed its opinion. It had 
| been pressed exceedingly upon him to 
do so, in 1819, but he had not thought 
that the income and expenditure of the 
kingdom could warrant him in moving for 
| the repeal of the duties. The same rea- 
| son had influenced him in 1820 and 1821, 
| and it was not till the present year that 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


he had thought it advisable so far to relax 
| taxation, that he could earnestly press on 
the House the reduction of this impost. 
| He would explain how he now intended 
to set about it. He should conclude with 
a motion for the gradual reduction of the 
duties on salt; he begged the House to 
remark that he sought only a gradual re- 
duction. As the House had been pleased 
to sanction a sinking fund, a vote in 
which he fully concurred, he was bound 
not to propose any measure that could 
materially interfere with that project. 
He had therefore refrained from proposing 
the sweeping away of this duty at once; 
and if his suggestion were adopted, it 
would be an annual reduction of this 
duty: it was now 15s. per bushel, and his 
proposition was, that it should be abo- 
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lished at the rate of 5s. a year, until the 
whole was extinct. He trusted that his 
measure would be thought as mild, as 
reasonable, and as gradualas any of those 
who agreed with him in the obnoxiousness 
and weight of this tax could expect. He 
would now state a few particulars relating 
to the tax itself. Like many others, it 
began at first in the reign of William and 
Mary, only as a temporary impost of 
three halfpence per gallon. Five years 
afterwards it was doubled; and in the 
reign of George the 2nd, it was made per- 
petual at the rate of 8d. per gallon, or 5s. 
per bushel. It was not until the 38th of 
the late king that the duty was raised to 
10s. per bushel; and in the 45th of his 
reign it reached its present amount of 15s. 
per bushel. The House would observe 
that this 15s. per bushel was upon a raw 
material, the produce of the country, 
which mixed itself up with all the neces- 
saries of life, and which was consumed 
alike by the poorest and by the richest. 
It fell with an unequal and oppressive 
weight upon the poor man, and was, in 
fact, nothing less than a poll-tax, ope- 
rating in a@ manner the most unjust and 
arbitrary. The day labourer used as 
much of this raw material as he (Mr. C.) 
consuined, or any other individual in ten 
times his circumstances. Could that be 
a correct or fair principle of taxation 
under which the mechanic, the labourer, 
and the artisan paid as highly as the more 
wealthy classes of the community? Could 
it be justified by any thing but the direst 
necessity? It had been calculated that 
this tax alone cost the labourer from 20s. 
to 25s. per annum; and when the House 
considered the price of labour, especially 
of agricultural labour, it would see at 
once what an immense proportion of the 
income of these poor men was consumed 
by this oppressive duty. This raw mate- 
rial was bestowed upon us by Providence, 
like air or water; and yet where it had 
existed in the greatest plenty, the inge- 
nuity of man had rendered it the greatest 
curse. It gave rise to innumerable 
crimes: breaches of the law, and conduct 
grossly immoral were encouraged, by the 
temptation it held out to the inhabitants 
of the district where the raw material was 
produced. Mr. Justice Burton (who for 
28 years was chief justice of Chester), 
sir J. Stanley, chairman of the quarter 
Sessions, and various other witnesses 
equally respectable, had given undeniable 
testimony upon this point, clearly de- 
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monstrating that the salt duty was a most 
fruitful source of crime and vice in 
Cheshire. This duty, from its nature, 
affected the labourer and the inferior 
tradesman in all articles of consumption : 
a man who only purchased 100/. worth of 
the raw material, was obliged immediately 
to advance to government 3,000/., or 
thirty-fold for the tax upon it. Yet this 
article was the produce of our own soil, 
To the duty was to be added, the accu- 
mulation of profit for each individual 
through whose hands the salt passed ; so 
that aman who bought six pennyworth 
of salt, paid 36 or 37 times the price of 
the raw material, without which neither 
he nor his family could subsist. It was 
said, however, that all this weight was 
thrown upon the employer of the labourer 
—that it went to advance the wages of 
labour. True; but was there any thing 
more desirable in a community like this, 
than to keep down reasonably the price 
of labour? What would become of our 
manufactures at this moment, if the price 
of labour were not kept down? It was 
kept down indeed at the expense of the 
farmer, who could not now throw the 
taxes upon the consumer. The manu- 
factures were kept in their present state 
—a state rather flourishing than otherwise 
—by what? Because the manufacturers 
ate the bread produced by the farmer with- 
out paying the tax upon it [hear.] Such 
was the real cause of the great depression 
in agriculture. Did he wish, therefore, 
that the manufacturers should be supplied 
with dear bread, or dear provisions? By 
no means; but he wished for a reasonable 
reduction of taxation, that the farmer 
might be able to furnish bread at alow price 
without loss; that commerce and manufac- 
tures might flourish, and the farmer flourish 
also. The duty on salt affected trade in 
many of its branches: it affected our 
fisheries in a most extraordinary degree ; 
it affected agriculture itself to a very 
burthensome extent. So long as the tax 
existed, neither the fisheries, nor agricul- 
culture, nor trade, could derive those 
great advantages from the raw material 
that might, he was confident, be obtained 
if it were wholly removed. It might be 
asked, then, why he did not move for its 
total and immediate repeal? In reply he 
would say, that the resolution of the 
House on a former night, in favour of the 
sinking fund, was in opposition to it; 
besides, he knew that many large capitals 
were engaged in the salt trade; and if a 


i 
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total and immediate repeal were effected, 
property to an enormous amount would 
be endangered, if not destroyed. One of 
the great evils attending this tax was, that 
it drove the salt trade into a monopoly. 
There were individuals in that trade who 
paid from 100,000/. to 200,000/. a year in 
duty. Therefore, when such a capital 
was invested, locked up, and shackled in 
the trade, he would not rashly attempt to 
cause the tax to be repealed, by bringing 


ina bill for that purpose in the present | 
The House would perceive that | 


session. 
he did not mean to proceed violently with 
this measure. It was his wish, however, 
that the public should ultimately be re- 
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considerable loss. He, on that account, 
thought it better to bring the subject for- 
ward at a short notice, than to postpone 
it. He held in his hand a letter from the 
drysalters of Birmingham, requesting that 
the motion should be put off. The dry- 
salters, he ought to observe, were parti- 
cularly interested in the repeal of this tax, 
because, by its operation, this country 
lost, almost entirely, the trade of salting 
beef and pork, its own produce. That 
trade, in consequence of the dearness of 
salt, was driven to other countries, where, 
either by smuggled salt, or by salt pro- 
cured under Jow duties, the people were 
-enabled to carry it on advantageously. 


lieved from the burthen of this tax, con- | He had been pressed hard by persons in- 
vinced as he was, that the individual and terested in this trade to postpone the 
the state would derive great benefit from motion, to give them an opportunity of 
its repeal. He felt that there was no ne- communicating on the subject with other 
cessity to go into further details with | persons throughout the kingdom; and 
respect to the hardship and inconvenience | had he complied with these representations, 


produced by the tax on salt. When it 
was stated, that no man ate his salt at 
a less rate than 36 or 37 times the cost 
price, the inconvenience and hardship 
were sufficiently established; and those 
who meant to oppose his motion ought 
to show that the consumer was not affected 
to the extent he had described. If his 


object were achieved, then the revenue 
would, this year, be reduced to the extent 


of 500,000/. Now, the House had voted 
a sinking fund of 5,000,000/., over which 
there was an estimated surplus of 200,000/. 
Admitting, therefore, that nothing further 
was done for the reduction of the expen- 
diture—supposing that economy was pur- 
sued no further, and that the revenue did 
not continue to improve, he was sanguine 
in his belief that it would progressively 
increase—if one third of the salt-tax was 

iven up, it would only reduce the sinking 
fund to 4,700,000/. Could any man be 
sincere in supposing that the difference 
between a sinking fund of 4,700,000/, and 
of 5,000,000/. would entail the slightest 
inconvenience on the public creditor, or 
make any material variation with respect 
to the liquidation of the public debt? He 
had intended to go at length into the 
subject, but he conceived that he had 
made out a case sufficiently strong. He 
had brought this question forward hastily. 
His notice had been a short one, but he 
felt it necessary to adhere to it; the rea- 
Son was, because if the motion were to 
remain in suspense, great inconvenience 
must result to those connected with the 
trade, and the revenue would sustain a 


fons upon petition would have been 
presented to the House, praying for a 
‘repeal of this tax. When he brought 
this question forward in 1817, the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer said, ‘Oh, you 
| place too much reliance on the advan- 
tages which would accrue from a repeal of 
the tax. It was repealed in 1729, but 
as that appeal was not attended by any 
good effect, it was re-enacted in 1732.” 
Now, he had looked into the life of sir 
Robert Walpole, and he found that the 
re-enactment did not take place in con- 
sequence of any disappointment as to the 
advantage which it was supposed its re- 
peal would have produced. The fact 
was, that when sir Robert W. was com- 
mencing his excise scheme, he thought 
it was more easy to revive an old tax, and 
place it under the excise-law, than to in- 
troduce a new tax, for that purpose, in 
the then state of the opposition. He 
would quote in support of his view of this 
tax, avery high authority—he alluded to 
Mr. Burke, who, in a pamplet published 
by him in 1769, thought it worth while, 
when comparing the different situations of 
the people in this country and in France, 
to observe, that ‘amongst the number of 
advantages which the people enjoyed in 
this free and comparatively untaxed 
country, they could eat their salt at 2d. 
per lb., while those in France paid 5d. for 
it.” Why did Mr. Burke make this 
remark? Because he knew that salt was 
an article of prime necessity ; that it per- 
vaded every article of life ; that it entered 
into the composition of bread, butter, 
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cheese, bacon; that every member of the 
community was obliged to use it, and 
therefore he thought it a matter of boast 
that the people of this country were able 
to procure it at a cheap rate, as it was 
free from such an impost as the gabelle of 
France. But it now happened that the 
labouring people of England paid a much 
larger sum for that commodity than the 
people of France did under their arbitrary 
government, at the period when Mr. 
Burke made this comparison. It was, in 
his opinion, one of the articles which 
should, above all others, be kept untaxed 
if possible ; but, if taxed at all, it should, 
be at the very lowest rate that circum- 
stances permitted.—The hon. gentleman 
concluded by moving, * That leave be 
given to bring in a bill for the gradual 
reduction of the Duties on Salt.” 

Mr. Davenport entirely agreed in every 
proposition which fell from the hon. 
mover, who had done himself great credit 
in bringing the question before the House 
so clearly and explicitly. He had ensured 
the respect of the country gentlemen, the 
thanks of the farmer, and the ardent bles- 
sings of the poor by his exertions. This 
tax was of so oppressive a nature, that 
it ought to be at least abated, if not al- 
together repealed. At the lowest calcu- 
lation, it took from the poor man 4d. a 
week, or about 16s. 8d. in the year; and 
those who had large families paid 25s. or 
30s. per annum, a sum, which in some 
cases, was equal to half the rent. It was 
a tax, which must have been projected 
originally by some narrow-minded states- 
man. It was bad in principle, and there- 
fore unsound in policy. Such a tax should 
not be suffered to exist in a free and en- 
lightened commercial country. The hon. 
mover might, if he had thought proper, 
point out a variety of manufactures on 
which the salt duty pressed heavily. The 
manufacture of iron, of china, of glass, 
and a hundred other articles, were affected 
by it. With respect to its operation on 
the morals of the people, he could state, 
from his own observation, in the county 
with which he was connected, that it ope- 
rated most banefully. And could it be 
otherwise? When there was a tax of 
3,000/. per cent on an article necessary 
for the use of every man, did it not hold 
out an irresistible temptation to dis- 
honesty? Individuals began by stealing 
small quantities of salt, and ended by 
committing crimes of greater magnitude. 
It was a tax most revolting, in every point 
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of view, and therefore he would vote for 
its gradual abolition. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
the hon. gentleman who brought this 
subject before the House had certainly 
done so with much candor and teiper, 
He was sorry, however, that he could not 
support his motion. It would give much 
satisfaction to ministers, if they could, 
consistently with the real interest of the 
country, agree to a greater remission of 
taxes; but, alter what parliament had 
already done on this point, he certainly 
thought it necessary to withstand any 
farther reduction. The hon. member had 
spoken of the sinking fund in very candid 
terms, and had stated, that the subtrac- 
tion of 300,000/. from the sinking fund 
would not materially affect its operation. 
But he (the chancellor of the exchequer ) 
was prepared to contend, looking to the 
amount of the funded and unfunded debt, 
that it was necessary to have a sinking 
fund of atieast *,000,000/. The malt-tax 
in England had been remitted to the 
amount of 1,200,000/., that of Ireland to 
the amount of 200,000/., making a total 
of 1,400,000. They were enabled to 
make these reductions by the saving of 
1,200,000. which would arise from the 
paying off the English five per cents— 
90,000/. from the alteration in the Irish 
five per cents--and the surplus of the 
sinking fund, «mounting to 200,000/.— 
making a total of 1,490,000/. The surplus 
of the sinking fund, as the hon. member 
must perceive, was already appropriated. 
This was all the reduction that could now 
be made. Even with an improvement in 
the revenue, ministers felt that they 
would not be justified in proposing, at 
present, any measure, in the way of re- 
duction, beyond the lowering of the an- 
nual malt-tax. He was of opinion that, 
even if the hon. member were right in his 
enumeration of the benefits to be derived 
from the reduction of this tax, the present 
was not the time for conceding it. He 
did not conceive that he was called on to 
enter into a discussion as to the most 
proper tax to be repealed whenever it 
became proper to approach parliament 
with a proposition for a more extended 
reduction, The choice of the taxes to be 
repealed must depend on the circum- 
stances of the moment. Various argu- 
ments might be raised relative to the 
comparative justice and policy of repealing 
different taxes; and, therefore, he did not 
mean to enter into the question, whether 
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or not, in the event of a proposition being 
submitted to parliament by ministers, for 
further relief from taxation, the reduc- 
tion or abolition of the salt duty would be 
the most proper for consideration. A 
gradual reduction of this tax appeared to 
him to be extremely objectionable. The 
hon. gentleman expressed a very proper 
concern for the interest of the persons 
engaged in the salt-trade. But, the 
moment the house agreed to a reduction 
of 500,000/. a year, the trade would be as 
completely at astand, and as closely con- 
fined to immediate consumption, from 


hand to mouth, he might say, as it could | 


possibly be if the total amount were re- 
mitted. Rather than reduce the tax by 
degrees, he would, if circumstances per- 
mitted it, agree to its total repeal. The 
hon. mover had described this tax as ope- 
rating in the manner of a poll-tax of 20s. 
a head on the whole population of the 
country. The hon. member for Cheshire 
had made rather a lower calculation. 
But neither of those calculations could 
be correct; because if the tax tell on the 
people at the rate of 20s. a head, it ought 
to produce 14,000,000/. or 15,000,000/. 
annually, instead of 1,500,000/.; for the 
returns of the population showed that it 
amounted to between 14,060,000/. and 
15,000,000 of persons. It followed, 
therefore, from the actual produce of the 
tax, that, instead of 20s. a head, it was, in 
reality, no more that about 2s. a head. 
This sum was expended, by fractions, 
from day to day, and therefore was the 
most convenient and least oppressive tax. 
The hon. gentleman had referred to the 
observations of Mr. Burke on the com- 
parative situation of the people of England 
and France in 1769; but surely the hon. 
member must know, that the pressure of 
the salt duty on the people of France did 
not consist in the amount of the tax, but 
in the severe manner in which the gadelle 
was collected. In that country the tra- 
ding for salt between one district and 
another was strictly prohibited ; and the 
inhabitants were compelled to purchase 
at particular places, and under the most 
severe restrictions. The hon. gentleman 
had contended, that the re-enactment of 
the salt-tax in 1732 was not adopted in 
Consequence of the advantages of its 
Tepeal not having answered the expec- 
tations of the country, but because sir R. 
Walpule wanted to introduce it as one of 
the precedents in his excise scheme. If 
that were the fact, why did he not place 


| 
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it under the head of Excise? He had 
done no such thing; and it was not until 
1796, during the administration of Mr. 
Pitt, that salt was placed under the super- 
intendence of the Excise. In opposing 
the hon. gentleman’s proposition, he stood 
upon the broad and general state of the 
case. Parliament had sanctioned, by its 
resolution, the establishment of a sinking 
fund; and he thought neither the 
consideration of the public honor, nor of 
the public interest could suffer them to 
depart from that resolution. Whatever 
might be done hereafter, they certainly 
were not now ripe for the reduction of 
other taxes. It was most material for 
the public benefit, that the system of the 
sinking fund, to which parliament had 
so lately pledged itseif, should be strictly 
followed up; and, as the hon. gentie- 
man’s proposition, would, if carried, make 
an inroad on that system, he deemed it 
his duty to move the previous question. 
Lord Normanby said, that on the im- 
mediate subject under discussion, he 
would not offer any remarks, as they were 
rendered superfluous by the able speeches 
of the hon. mover and seconder. With 
respect to the allusion that had been made 
to sir IR. Walpole, he would make one 
observation. As far as his recollection 
served him, sir Robert moved the re- 
newal of the salt-tax on grounds very 
different from those which had been 
stated. He moved for its renewal asa 
relief to the landed interest of the country, 
in lieu of a shilling a pound, which was 
taken from the land-tax duty. The land- 
tax weighed so heavily on the country 
gentlemen, that they began to neglect 
those ancient hospitalities which sir Ro- 
bert thought it was necessary, for the ho- 
nour of the national character, to keep 
up, and therefore he sanctioned this boon. 
But sir W. Wyndham, Mr. Pulteney, and 
all those who opposed the bill, argued 
that its operation would be severely 
felt by all classes. It was a question 
mooted when sir Robert was in the ple- 
nitude of his power, and he was back- 
ed by the whole landed interest of the 
country; and yet, in a house, con- 
sisting of 400 members, he carried his 
point by a majority of about 30. This 
proved how the measure was received at 
that period. They had heard much, and 
too truly, of the increasing influence of 
the Crown in that House. The fact was 
sufficiently proved by the manner in 
which obnoxious measures were carried, 
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and by the constant refusal to satisfy the 
wishes of the country. He supported 
the present motion, because he believed 
nothing could effectually relieve the dis- 
tress of the country but the immediate 
reduction of taxation. With respect to 
the sinking fund, he hoped the House 
would revise the hasty resolution to 
which the chancellor of the exchequer 
had adverted. They had chosen to ad- 
here to this nominis umbra of a sinking 
fund, which was not at all similar to the 
sinking fund projected by Mr. Pitt. If 
they meant to console themselves for the 
loss of the reality, by worshipping that 
magic name, they would be able to do 
very little towards alleviating the suffer- 
ings of the country. He thought the 
sinking fund, as it was called, ought to 
be applied to the amelioration of the pre- 
vailing distresses. 

Mr. Leycester described the tax as a 
grievous burthen on the country at large. 
The relief granted to the agricultural in- 
terest by the reduction of the malt duty 
was, he contended, quite disproportionate 
to the distress under which it laboured. 
He was no friend to such temporary ex- 
pedients ; and he therefore called on the 
country gentlemen to demand such ef- 
fectual measures as would rescue the 
land-owner, the yeoman, and the farmer, 
from impending ruin. 

Sir I. Coffin said, it was not just that 
the poor man in this country should pay 
18s. a bushel for a necessary of life 
which the inhabitants of other coun- 
tries could procure for 6s. To prove the 
ili effects which the high duty had on 
morals, he stated that some years ago he 
had exported 100 tons of salt from Liver- 
pool, during the shipment of which the 
persons employed carried away consider- 
able quantities of it concealed in their 
breeches. Salt was found all over the 
world for the use of man, and he ought 
not to be deprived of it by excessive 
taxation. 

Dr. Phillimore concurred with the hon. 
mover in his general objections to the 
tax. The tax was objectionable in prin- 
ciple, because it pressed upon the lower 
orders of the community, and because it 
sett upon the landlord, by reducing 

is rent, and increasing his general ex- 
nditure. In spite of the drawbacks, 
it also pressed most severely upon the 
fisheries. For these reasons, in all the 
discussions which had taken place on this 
subject, he had felt that nothing short of 
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necessity could justify the continuance of 
the tax. In 1818, the committee, of 
which he was a member, came to the 
unanimous resolution that it ought to be 
repealed; but they likewise came to ihe 
unanimous resolution, that the state of 
the income and expenditure of the 
country rendered it impossible to repeal 
it at that time. In 1819, many of the 
members of that committee re-considered 
the subject, and he (Dr. P.) proposed a 
resolution to that House, that a total re- 
peal, or reduction of the tax, was de- 
sirable at the earliest practicable period. 
He regretted that the House rejected 
that proposition, because his object was, 
to lay the foundation of a repeal of the 
tax ; and he thought that a repeal or re- 
duction of this tax, was entitled to priority 
in preference to the malt-tax. The House 
was now cailed upon to consider whether 
the period was at length arrived in which: 
the total repeal or the gradual abolition 
of the duty on salt was expedient. With 
regard to gradual abolition, he was cer- 
tainly of opinion, that if the tax were to 
be repealed at all, it should be repealed al- 
together. He admitted that the whole 
machinery of the Excise, as applied to 
this tax, was most oppressive; but the 
question was, whether, under all the cir- 
cumstances, it would be prudent to repea! 
it immediately? Now, as he was one of 
the members who had voted on a former 
night that it was expedient to preserve 
the credit of the country by maintaining 
a sinking fund of 5,000,000/. he did not 
see how he could come down to the 
House five or six nights afterwards, and 
vote for the repeal of a tax which would 
take awav one-fourth of the sum which 
had been voted for the support of a sink- 
ing fund. However painful it was to 
him to arrive at such a conclusion, he 
felt that the House ought to abstdin a 
little longer before they consented to re- 
peal this tax; and he doubted not that 
the scheme proposed by the chancellor 
of the exchequer for paying off the five 
per cents would leave a disposable surplus 
next year, which could not be applied to 
a better purpose than to the repeal or 
reduction of this tax. 

Mr. Curwen said, the chancellor of the 
exchequer had misunderstood his hon. 
friend, who’ had said that 20s. were paid, 
not by individuals, but by families, under 
this tax. It formed, therefore, a tax of 
one-24th of the labourer’s wages, and 
only one-10,000th of the man with an 
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income of 1,000]. a-year. Was it notin! Mr. J. Smith concurred, that tle tax 
the power of ministers to repeal this tax | on salt would be repealed with much 
without breaking in upon the surplus of greater benefit to the country than the 
5,000,000/. for the sinking fund? If tax on malt. While he agreed that every 
country gentlemen would do justice to practicable reduction of taxation was 
the country, and support his hon. friend, most desirable, he felt also that the in- 
they would find that ministers would not terests of the agviculturist, as well as the 
break in upon the sinking fund, but would general interests of the country, were in- 
be compelled to retrench. Could any volved in the maintenance of the public 
man doubt that there was yet sufficient credit. Having stated this opinion, he 
room for retrenchment? As tothe idea hoped he should not appear to be guilty 
of excessive produce in agriculture, it of inconsistency, when he declared that 
should be recollected, that out of 25 he most earnestly desired to see this 
years, previous to 1814, there were only ' odious and mischievous tax abolished. 
two in which Great Britain produced | The great nourishment of the poor was 
enough for her own consumption. In derived principally from salted provisions. 
1814, the favourite argument was, that if Salt, cheese, and bacon, formed the chicf 
we were not subdued by the sword, we | sustenance both of the agricultural and 
might be by famine. Again, as to any manufacturing classes; and he contended, 
reliance that was to be placed on the sup- therefore, that the tax pressed more hea- 
posed flourishing state of the manufac- | vily upon the poor than upon the higher 
turing interest, with what confidence | classes. He was aware that the opinions 
could we look to that interest, when it | of the majorities in that House were, for 
was well known that the average wages | the most part, opposed to the opinions of 
of the manufacturer did not amount to | the people, and that ministers appeared 
more than 8s, a-week? It was notorious | to disregard and despise the general opi- 
that one of the great causes of the dis- | nions and feelings of the people. He 


tress of the agriculturist was, that the | could not refrain from observing, how- 


manufacturer was no longer in acondition | ever, that no measure could so effectually 
to be a purchaser, and that he was com- | give popularity to the government, and 
pelled to resort to potatoes or other substi- restore to them the good-will of the peo- 
tutes for bread. ‘The only remedy for the | ple, as the total repeal of this odious tax. 
present distress was,areductionoftaxation; § Mr. Handley opposed the motion. 
for high prices, by producing importation, Notwithstanding the wild speculations 
would only complete the ruin of the far- which had been propagated, he could 
mer. As to the reduction of 1s. a bushel not think taxation the cause of, nor par-~ 
on malt, it would not reduce the price of liamentary reform the remedy for, the 
porter to the amount of a farthing in the | distress which existed. He was thoroughly 
pot, and would consequently give no | convinced, that the distress was almost 
relief to the farmer, who could only be | solely and exclusively to be ascribed to 
benefited by a large increase of con- excessive production. 

sumption. If ministers would consent to General Gascoyne observed, that at the 
take off the salt-tax, instead of making period when this tax was increased to its 
this reduction on malt, it would operate present amount, Mr. Pitt had said, that 
as a relief to all classes of the commu- it was not intended to be permanent. It 
nity. It would relieve the labouring was now contended, that it was more 
classes ; it would relieve the agriculturist; | desirable at present to repeal the malt- 
and, by causing a double quantity of salt | tax, than to afford any relief upon this. 
to be raised from the mines, it would call | The chancellor of the exchequer took 
into activity an immense number of per- | great credit to himself, for the repeal of 
sons who were now out of employ. Fhe the annual malt duty, and seemed to con- 


repeal of this tax would be most be- | 
Neficial also to the fisheries—that most | 


lucrative of our commerce, with reference 
to which Dr. Franklin had said, that every 
fish taken out of the sea was a piece of 
money. The revenue derived from this 
source in Holland amounted to.10,000,000/. 


whereas the fisheries in this island, had _ 
{on the ministerial bench. On several 


never yet produced 1,000,000/. 
VOL 


sider it as sufficient to satisfy the demands 
of the country. The tax on sali, however, 
appeared to him a fitter subject for re- 
duction ; and as the bill for the repeal of 
the malt duty was not yet introduced, 
he would recommend a substitution of the 
one for the other. He was much sur- 
prised at the speech of the learned civilian 
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occasions, he had heard that learned gen- 
tleman condemn the tax, and support 
motions for its repeal, in less favourable 
circumstances for that repeal than the 
present. In 1818, the third year of 
peace, the learned gentleman had spoke 
against the tax; but whether there were 
fewer saline particles on the ministerial 
side or not, the learned gentleman now in 
the seventh year of peace, thought its 
repeal too early. Nothing could give 
such relief to the manufacturer, the agri- 
culturist, and the great body of people, as 
the measure now recommended. The 
repeal of one shilling a bushel on malt, 
would not be felt by the consumer: it 
would go into the pockets of the brewer ; 
and would not make a difference of a far- 
thing in the pot of beer. 

Sir F. Ommaney said, he would vote 
for the repeal of all taxes that peculiarly 
affected the poor. The ground on which 
the motion was resisted was, that it would 
diminish the surplus set apart for a sink- 
ing fund to support public credit. He 
did not see the matter in that light. 
Reductions might be made in the expen- 
diture, to compensate for the repeal of the 
salt-tax. 

Sir J. Sebright would not only vote for 
the repeal of the salt tax, but of other 
taxes. The repeal of taxes would not 
necessarily reduce the surplus for a sink- 
ing fund until all the means of economy 
in the public expenditure were exhausted. 
Retrenchment, admitting of a reduction 
of taxes, should immediately be adopted; 
for if ministers did not begin retrench- 
ments now, they must come to them at 
Jast. The agriculture of the country was 
suffering from excessive taxation, and the 
whole community was interested in seeing 
that agriculture was not crushed. The 
public revenue could not be kept up at its 
present rate, if the landed interest de- 
clined. He had inquired much into the 
present state of the country, and it was 
his opinion, that the average land of 
England, under the pressure of existing 
taxes, would soon not only yield no rent, 
but not be left in cultivation. In this 
state of things, when the demand for 
diminished taxation was so general and 
well-founded, ministers seemed to think 
that the repeal of one shilling on the 
bushel of malt, was sufficient to satisfy it. 
He considered this trifling reduction as 
an insult, when mentioned under the title 
of relief. He had heard much of the 
distress of agriculture out of parliament, 
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and great talk of what the country gen. 
tlemen were to do, when parliament 
assembled. They had hitherto done 
nothing for their own relief, or that of 
the country. He now called upon them 
to come forward, if they did not wish to 
see their rents unpaid, their tenantry 
ruined, their lands uncultivated, and their 
labourers reduced to beggary and want. 

Mr. Littleton thought the tax grievous 
and impolitic; but considering the reso- 
lution which the House had lately adopt- 
ed, to support public credit by a sinking 
fund of 5,000,000/., and considering the 
present motion inconsistent with that 
resolution, he could not vote for its repeal 
at present. 

Mr. Egerton thought the tax so unequal 
in its operations, and so oppressive to the 
lower orders, that he would vote for the 
motion. 

Mr. Bright was of opinion, that the only 
chance of immediate relief consisted in 
the diminution of the vast pressure of 
taxation. He agreed, that a sinking fund 
ought to be kept up, but thought the 
chancellor of the exchequer had over- 
rated the amount that would be necessary. 
When he saw a sinking fund to a much 
smaller amount, sufficient to support the 
public credit to such a degree, as to ena- 
ble the chancellor of the exchequer to 
make an unparalleled change in the five 
per cents without diminishing the confi- 
dence reposed in government, he could 
not help thinking that the increase was 
unnecessary. They might, he thought, 
strike out of the estimates many sinecures, 
many useless offices, many boards, and 
lords of the admiralty. He would call 
upon the gentlemen of England to per- 
form this duty to the public; and, with 
respect to the repeal of taxes, there was 
none, that, in his opinion, would be likely 
to afford more general relicf than that 
which formed the subject of consider- 
ation. 

Mr. Alderman Heygate observed, that 
it was the duty of the House to adhere 
to a consistent policy, and not lightly to 
change its resolutions. The proposition 
now made, called upon them, in the face of 
one of the greatest financial operations 
ever attempted, to pass a vote that might 
defeat or prevent its effect. Many future 
opportunities would present themselves of 
effecting retrenchment wherever it was 
practicable: but they ought not, whilst a 
great measure of finance was yet in pro- 
gress, to cut off part of that income 
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which a few nights ago they had agreed | councils, if he were capable of sacrificing 
to maintain. With regard to the general | to it a larger interest, and of yielding 
propriety of the repeal, he was satisfied | higher considerations to a temporary and 
that a further reduction of the duty on| delusive object. The hon. member had 
malt would be of more advantage to the not been very consistent in concluding 
community at large. The existing agri | with such a recommendation, after a tirade 
cultural distress was partly the conse-| on public credit; for it was a course of 
quence of too suddenly narrowing the | proceeding very ill calculated for the sup- 
circulation, and partly arose from over-| port and maintenance of public credit. 
production. He congratulated the House | The hon. member who brought the pro- 
and the country, however, on the prospect | position forward, had placed it on a fair, 
of reduced taxation. A million and a’ candid, and parliamentary ground, con- 
half had been already surrendered, and a| tending that it did not go, either in letter 
considerable improvement was moreover | or in spirit, to rescind the vote to which 
to be expected in the public income. A the House had lately acceded, but that 
variety of other opportunities would occur | the one was perfectly consistent with the 
for acting upon a system of economy, | other. The committee to which this sub- 
and they had the pledges of ministers that! ject had been referred, felt that the tax 
they would omit no occasion of limiting; was opcn to many specious objections, 
and restraining the public expenditure. and afforded scope for a variety of pathe- 

Mr. Gipps said, he was not now actuated | tic appeals ; but they contented themselves 
by any desire of popularity, but he con-| with proposing certain modifications, and 
ceived that the tax ought to be repealed, | referred it to the House to consider when 
and that the deficiency might be easily | the finances of the country, and the excess 
supplied by reductions in the expendi-| of income over expenditure, would allow 
ture. of its repeal. Now, was the suggestion 

Sir C. Burrell thought, that, consider- | of that repeal at present compatible with 
ing all the elements of the question, the| the late resolution of the House, as res- 
repeal of the tax on salt would operate | pected the sinking-fund? Was there not 
more relief to the agriculturists, and to| a great operation now in progress in the 
the country generally, than the reduction | money-market 2? Tle hon. mover had 
of the duty on malt. | brought forward his measure like a skilful 

Mr. Benett, of Wilts, allowed, that the | parliamentary tactician ; and, doubting the 
tax was generally oppressive. Could! success of a project for totally abolishing 
they not, then, endeavour to save as much | this branch of the revenue, he had pro- 
out of the expenditure, as would enable | posed to effect the measure by three suc- 
them to abolish it at once? Gentlemen, , cessive gradations. But, unless they were 
while they admitted the hardships of the prepared for an infraction of the system 
tax, had proposed delay in the repeal of | which was recognised but a few nights 
it; but they would do well to remember | since, they would not lend their counte- 
the adage—** While the grass grows the nance to this progressive principle of re- 
steed starves.”” This tax pressed heavily duction. Let them recollect, that if this 
upon all classes of the country; and, motion was carried, there would be no 
therefore, the country would be substan- | barrier against otherreductions. There was 
tially relieved by its repeal, which would a powerful party, whose avowed object it 
not be the case with the trifling reduction was, to destroy the sinking fund; though 
of one shilling a bushel upon malt. by this means the credit of the country 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, he , wouldbe laid prostrate. Letnot gentlemen 
would not disguise, that he felt extreme suffer themselves to be entangled, or 
anxiety for thearrivalofthatmoment, when become the allies of the common enemy. 
the state of public credit would permit If honourable members were not on their 
ministers, or point it out to them as, guard, the enemy would obtain a triumph, 
their duty, to remove a considerable part even whilst the House was decidedly 
of the existing taxes. The hon. member | against them. ‘The repealers of one night 
for Nottingham had reminded them of would boast that their scheme was drawn 
the popularity they might acquire, by the | up with a view to the conservation of the 
affirmative of this question. He hoped. sinking fund; and afterwards would come 
he was duly sensible of the value of|the hon. member for Nottingham, and 
popularity, but he should be unworthy of | press for the repeal of the jeather tax, 
the situation which he held in his majesty’s and for another slice, no less indeed than 
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600,000/., from the sinking fund. Now, 
from the state of the money market, the 
saving effected by the reduction in the 
5 per cents. would not exceed 1,200,0002., 
and the whole of this, together with the 
extra 260,000/. of the sinking fund, would 


be counterbalanced by the diminution of | 
He hoped the House 


the malt duty. 
would beware, then, of the trap which 
was set for it; ministers, he would ven- 


ture to say, had surpassed the expectations | 


of the House? They had indisputably 
gone beyond the suggestions of the 
finance committee, nor was it to be sup- 


posed, that they had closed the account | 


of reductions. 


It must be remembered, | 


however, that as far as reduction had gone, | 
there was pro tanto less field for it remain-— 


ing. The proposition before them went 
to shake our financial system to its base. 
In the army no further reduction could at 
this moment take place. Honourable 
gentlemen opposite were willing to grant 
what additional troops might be requisite 
for the immediate exigency, and it seemed 
also to be admitted, that the Navy and 


Ordnance were at their lowest establish-_ 


ment. 


considered practicable: and what very 
extensive saving could be effected on the 
two millions composing the civil list? 
Let not gentlemen, then, proceed to shake 


that system which they had recognised, 


and inflict a fatal wound on public credit, 
for the sake of premature or speculative 
retrenchments. When the proper time 
arrived, ministers would not fail to evince 
the same disposition that actuated them 
now, and avail themselves of the first 
opportunity of cutting down useless ex- 
penditure. But he called on the House, 
to keep faith with the public, and not to 


recede from the pledges given in the | 


midst of a financial operation, so nearl 
affecting the interests of the stockholder, 
and the future credit of the country. If 
our financial system was to be sacrificed, 
at least let it be pulled down openly and 
directly; but he conjured them not to 
trifle with their former vote, nor get rid 
of it by a course of proceeding so prejus 
dicial to the character of parliament. 

Sir 7’. Lethbridge said, that his majes- 
ty’s ministers were not, he feared, sufl- 
ciently apprized of the existing distress. 


For his own part, the speech from the | 


throne had raised a suspicion in his mind, 
that it was not intended to grant that re- 
lief, without which he trembled for the 


it was only in the civil branches | 
of expenditure, that retrenchment was | 


| 
| 
| 
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consequences- Under this impression he 
had considered their proposed retrench- 
ments as inadequate; for taxation, if not 
the primary, must be regarded as an aux- 
iliary cause of the distress. He perceived 
with regret, that the landed interest was 
falling in that House. He did not know 
the causes which had Jed to this result; 
but it was powerfully impressed upon his 
mind, that the gentlemen who represented 
the landed interest in that House, had by 
some extraordinary means been induced 
to turn their backs upon themselves. 
He was afraid it was intended to sacrifice 
the country to the debt. God forbid 
that he should speak with disrespect of 
the monied interest, which might be cal- 
led one of the great arms of the country ; 
indeed, he believed that at the present 
moment it was in the aggregate greater 
than the land. He could not, however, 
help thinking that it was supported in a 
great measure at the sole expense of the 
land. In the view which he entertained 
of the present wants of the country, he 
could not rest satisfied with a reduction 
of the salt-tax merely; but, in the ab- 
sence of a greater proposed relief, he 
would cling to that, as a drowning man 
would catch at a straw. He did not differ 
with ministers on the subject of their ge- 
neral policy ; on the contrary, he looked 
up to them as men of great and splendi( 
character. In their general line of policy 
they possessed his confidence, and he be- 
lieved they also possessed the confidence 
of the people of England—he meant the 
legitimate people, for the hon. member 
for Hertfordshire had drawn a just dis- 
tinction between the real and the false 
people, describing the former to consist 
of the manly yeomanry, and the latter to 
be composed of a certain unfortunate 
portion of the population which inhabited 


_ great manufacturing towns. But although 
he at present placed confidence in minis- 


ters for their general policy, he would 
tell them, that if they persisted in the re- 
solution which they appeared to have 
adopted, of sacrificing the landed to the 
monied interest, he would soen withdraw 
it from them. He was convinced that 
ministers would dread to lose the confi- 
dence of the country. He knew them to 
be men of great talents and sound under- 
standing, and that they would not wish to 
govern the country without carrying with 
them its confidence and support. He en- 
treated them, therefore, for their own 
sakes, to reconsider the resolutions to 


if 
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which they had come upon the subject of 


the distresses of the country. He was 
persuaded that the aggregate monied pro- 
perty of the kingdom did not bear its fair 
share of the burihens of the country. 
With respect to the question before the 
House, he wished that the repeal of the 
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the decision. Indeed, not a word had fal- 
len from any member, in which the repre- 
hension of the principle of that odious 
tax had only been exceeded by the ab- 
horrence which all pronounced at the 
machinery. Whether then, on the ground 
of the surplus for a sinking fund being 


tax had not been proposed to be gradual, considered sacred, or whether retrench- 
but total and immediate. He hoped, ment, so loudly called for, was not to be 
however, that the motion would be car- | carried into effect, he would still venture 
ried; for although the relief it proposed | to predict, that if the House did its duty, 
was small, yet it was something. Nobody that tax, which all agreed in reprobating, 
ought to be surprised at the sentiments would be repealed. But if the House 
which he had felt it his duty to submit to | itself did not force it—if it waited until 
the House. It was for him to reflect the | the noble marquis had discovered a prac- 
opinions of those who sent him there. | ticable mode of retrenchment—then he 
In the name of his constituents he would predict, that the House would 
represented their distresses, and called | neither see any system of retrenchment, 
upon government to come forward with , nor again hear of the repeal of the salt- 
other measures to afford them relief, tax. But the noble marquis appeared to 


than those they had proposed, which were 
totally inadequate for that purpose. 

Mr. J. Martin said, he should support 
the motion on the principle of economy, 
believing that it would not interfere with 
his former vote. 

Sir E. Knatchbull felt persuaded that 


think that there was a great inconsistency 
in voting for the repeal, in those gentle- 
men who had supported the resolution 
proposed on a former night. He denied 
that inference altogether. There was 
nothing in that resolution which pledged 
its supporters to any such course. Taking 


the country gentlemen would discharge ‘that resolution in its fullest extent, whe- 
their duty, unawed by any intimidation or | ther the sum was one or five millions for 
threats from one side of the House, and the sinking fund, neither those who voted 
uninfluenced by any seductions of power | for it, nor those who voted against it were 


or authority from the other. If, on a 
former night, he had given by his vote a 
distinct pledge to sustain, under all cir- 
cumstances, a sinking fund to the precise 
amount of five millions, he most certainly 
would not vote for the repeal of the tax 
on salt ; but, feeling that he made no such 
pledge—considering that his vote only 
went to the extent of viewing a sinking 
fund as a benefit, he should support the 
motion. He did not believe that the 
sinking fund would be endangered, if the 
House should resolve to repeal the tax 
upon salt; for ministers could effect 
further retrenchments to meet their dimi- 
nished income. 

Mr. 7. Wilson thought the principle 
of the motion good, but that the motion 
itself was far from wise at that moment. 

Mr. Brougham said, that if any man 
had heard all the speeches of the mem- 
bers who had that night addressed the 
House, with the exception of the conclud- 
ing sentence of some of them and the 
whole of the speech of the noble marquis, 
that auditor must have concluded, that 
there never was a more unanimous and 
harmonious assembly, or one in which 
there was less likely to be a difference in 


| precluded by that vote from exercising 
their free judgment on the propriety of a 
repeal of thistax. Those only were pre~ 
cluded from supporting the motion, who 
had pledged themselves not to support 
any proposition of future retrenchment. 
He hoped the House would take warning 
from the use which the nobie marquis 
made of the vote into which he had be- 
guiled them on a former occasion, and not 
| suffer themselves to be again duped. If 
;at the time the chancellor of the exche- 
| quer proposed to the House that resolu- 
— any hon. member had said to the 
House“ Do not vote for it, for if you 
do, you will pledge yourselves against all 
reduction of taxation, because the mean- 
_ing of the vote is not only that a sinking 
fund of five millions is to be kept sacred, 
but that no man shall vote for the repeal 
of any tax, however odious it may be” — 
, if any person had said this, he believed 
|the noble marquis, in conformity with 
his usual tactics, would have replied— 
«‘ Listen to no such proposition : vote for 
the resolution now, and when the taxes 
come to be discussed sertatim, you may 
then make up your minds to retain or re- 
jectthem.” Hon. members, however, in- 
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cautiously voted for the resolution, and | 
then the noble marquis, having nailed 
them, as it were, said, ** You shal] not vote | 
for the repeal of this tax, however unjust 
and injurious it may be, because you 
have pledged yourselves against the repeal | 
of any tax until there sha!l be a new sur- 
plus of revenue. From this specimen of 
the conduct of the noble marquis, the 
House might anticipate with certainty 
that their vote of that night if it should 
be unfavourable to the motion. would be 
construed into a pledge against all reduc- 
tion during the course of the present ses- 
sion. When the hon. member for Aberdeen 
should show, in the committee of supply 
that such and such places and salaries were 
useless, and ought not to be retained, the 
noble marquis would say, ** You must not 
abolish these offices, because on Thursday 
night you voted against the repeal of the 
salt-tax, on the ground that no further re- | 
duction could be effected. [The marquis | 
of Londonderry uttered an expression of | 
dissent.] All he could say was, that if 
the noble marquis did entertain any such 
design, he hoped! the House would force 
him to carry it into execution. If the 
House shou!d repeal the salt-tax, the no- 
ble marquis would do as he had done in 
1816, and reduce stiil further. Upon the 
last occasion when his hon friend brought 
forward his motion for the repeal of the 
salt-tax, it was defeated by a small majo- 
rity of nine only. What would be the 
effect produced upon the country if the 
House should now, when the burthen- 
some effect of all taxes was augmented 
by the change in the value of the cur- 
rency, oppose the proposed reduction. 
Mr. Secretary Peel protested against 
the doctrine of the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman. He implored the House to re- 
flect on the situation in which it had so 
honourably placed itself by the resolution 
of 1819, and instead of rescinding that 
vote, he trusted they would re-affirm it | 
by their decision of that night. Did any 
man doubt the construction that was put 
by the country on their vote a few nights 
back? Were not the holders of five per 
cent stock at that moment engaged in a 
negociation beneficial to the public inter- 
est, on the guarantee which that vote gave 
to the public creditor? He was, on 
grounds wholly distinct from any consi- 
derations of revenue, opposed to any 
pledge from parliament, as to any gra- 
dual repeal of taxation. Such a pledge 
always operated prejudicially to the in- 
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terests of the dealer and consumer of 
the article so taxed. He would not then 
enter into any detailed statement of the 
public revenue: the expenditure was 50 
millions; the income 55 millions. After 
applying 33 millionsto the payment of the 
interest of the public debt, there remained 
17 millions for the four great departments 
of the state—army, navy, ordnance, and 
miscellaneous services. From which of 
these grants could a reduction be made? 
He had the authority of the gentlemen 
opposite, that the army must not be re- 
duced. With respect to the navy, even 
the hon. member for Montrose was wil- 
ling, though he called for a reduction of 
the marines, to give a corresponding in- 
crease of seamen. His hon. friend him- 
self had complimented his majesty’s go- 
vernment. He did not take any part oi 
that compliment to himself; but with re- 
gard to those whom he had the honour to 
call his colleagues, by what means had 
they secured the confidence of the hon. 
baronet and the House? It had been, by 
pursuing, through a period of great diffi- 
culty, a course the opposite of that which 
his hon. friend in contradiction to his 
usual practice, now advocated—by rigidly 
upholding the national faith, and the pub- 
lic character of the country. If the 
House, for the sake of gaining a tempo- 
rary and partial popularity, should ac- 
cede to this motion, they would do that, 
which was at variance with the best inter- 
ests of the country, and of which, he be- 
lieved, they would speedily repent. 

Mr. Maberly rose, to correct the state- 
ment of the right hon. secretary, who had 
said, there was no possibility of retrench- 
ment out of a revenue of 17 millions. 
Now, the saving was not to take place out 
of 17 millions, but out of 25 millions, 
The right hon. gentleman had asked, 
would they reduce the army? Would 


| they reduce the navy? and soon. He 


would say, no! But out of the expense 
of collecting the revenue, there might be 
a saving, which would more than cover the 
whole of this tax. 

After a short reply from Mr. Calerait 
the House divided. For Mr. Calcraft’s 
motion 165. Against it 169. Majority 
against the motion 4. 

List of the Minority. 
Abercromby, hon. J. Beaumont, T. W. 
Allen, J. H. Barham, J. F, jun. 
Althorp, visc. Baring, sir T. 
Acland, sir T. D. Barnard, vise. 


Astley, sir J. D, -Barrett, S. M. 
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Bennet, hon. H. G. 
Benyon, B. 
Bernal, R. 

Birch, J. 
Brougham, H. 
Bright, H. 

Bury, vise. 

Baillie, John 
Boughey, sir J. F. 
Bentinck, lord W. 
Bastard, E. 
Bastard, J. P. 
Butterworth, J. 
Burrell, sir C. 
Burrell, W. 
Boughton, sirC, R. 
Buxton, J. J. 
Benett, John 
Chaloner, R. 
Carter, J. 
Cavendish, lord G, 
Cavendish, H. 
Cavendish, C. 
Caulfield, hon. H. 
Clifton, visc. 
Coffin, sir I. 
Colborne, R. 
Concannon, L. 
Crespigny, sir W. De 
Crompton, S. 
Curwen, J. C. 
Creevey, T. 
Chetwynd, G. 
Curteis, J. E. 
Cole, sir C. 
Chandos, marq. 
Corbett, P. 
Calvert, N. 
Calvert, C. 
Davies, 'T. H. 
Denison, W. J. 
Denman, T. 
Dundas, hon. T. 
Davenport, D. 
Dickinson, W. 
Deerhurst, lord 
Ebrington, visct. 
Ellice, E. 
Egerton, W. 
Fergusson, sir R.C. 
Fitzroy, lord J. 
Folkestone, visc. 
Frankland, R. 
Fane, John 
Fleming, John 
Graham, S. 

Guise, sir W. 
Gipps, G. 
Gascoyne, gen. 
Haldimand, W. 
Hamilton, lord A. 
Heron, sir R. 
Hill, lord A. 
Hobhouse, J.C. 
Honywood, W. P. 
Howard, hon. W. 
Hughes, W. L. 


I{ume, Joseph 
Hurst, R. 
Kleber, R. 
James, W. 
Johnson, col. 
Jervoise, G. P. 
Jones, John 
Knatchbull, sir E. 
King, sir J. D. 
Keck, G: Aci: 
Lambton, J. G. 
Lemon, sir W. 
Lennard, T. B. 
Lloyd, sir E. 
Leycester, R. 
Lethbridge, sir T. 
Luttrell, H. F. 
Luttrell, J. F. 
Lawley, F. 
Maberly, John 
Maberly, W. L. 
Macdonald, J. 
Mackintosh, sir J. 
Martin, J. 
Maxwell, J. 
Musgrove, sir P. 
Marjoribanks, S. 
Normanby, visct. 
Neville, hon. R. 
Newman, R. 
Nugent, lord 
O'Callaghan, J. 
Ord, W. 
Osborne, lord F. 
Ossulston, lord 
Owen, sir John 
Ommanney, sir F. M. 
Palmer, C. F. 
Palmer, col. 
Pares, Thos. 
Phillips, G. R. 
Powlett, hon. W. 
Price, Robt. 
Proby, hon. G, L. 
Pym, F. 
Plummer, John 
Ramsden, J. C. 
Ricardo, D. 
Rickford, W. 
Ridley, sir M. W. 
Robarts, A. 
Roberts, Geo. 
Robinson, sir G. 
Rumbold, C. 
Russell, lord John 
Rice, T. S. 
Rogers, Edw. 
Smith, hon. R. 
Smith, J. 

Smith, W. 

Smith, G. 

Smith, Robt. 
Scarlett, J. 
Scudamore, R. 
Sefton, earl of 
Scott, John 
Sebright, sir J. 


Hunt. 


Stewart, W. 
Scourfield, W. H. 
Stuart, lord J. 
Shelley, sir John 
Sykes, D. 
Taylor, M. A. 


Tierney, rt. hon. G. 


Tulk, C. A. 
Thompson, W. 
Tennyson, C. 


Townshend, lord C. 


Warre,. J.-A: 
Webbe, Edw. 
Whitbread, W. H. 
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Wilkins, W. 
Williams, T. P. 
Williams, W. 
Wilson, sir R. 
Winnington, sir T. 
Wood, M. 
Wyvill, M. 
Wells, John 
Whitmore, W. W. 
TELLERS. 

Caleraft, John 
Duncannon, vise. 

PAIRED OFF. 
Anson, G, 


Whitbread, S. C. 
MOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, March 1. 

IncuesteR GAoL—TREATMENT OF 
Mr. Hunt.J—Mr. Hobhouse said he held 
in his hand a petition, signed by upwards 
of 5,000 persons living in the town of 
Blackburn, in Lancashire, complaining of 
the hard treatment to which Mr. Hunt 
was subjected in Ilchester gaol, and pray- 
ing that the House would address the 
king to commute the sentence of Mr. 
Hunt, or at least to rescind the resolution 
adopted at the last quarter sessions for 
the county of Somerset, in consequence of 
which Mr. Hunt was now so_ severely 
treated. The hon. gentleman then pro- 
ceeded to express his disapprobation of 
the manner in which Mr. Hunt had been 
treated during his confinement, and par- 
ticularly censured the resolution which 
had been adopted at the last quarter ses- 
sions for Somersetshire for the regulation 
of Ilchester gaol. He eulogized the con- 
duct of the commissioners, and dwelt at 
length upon a variety of details, which 
have already appeared before the public. 
He called upon the House to look at the 
total absence of control in the prison. 
The gaoler was not checked by the 
surgeon, the surgeon by the curoner, nor 
the coroner by the magistrates. Let 
them remember the abuses and cruelties 
proved: Hillyer loaded with irons, and 
beheld, so loaded, without interference by 
the magistrates ; and Mary Cuer, with her 
new-born child, exposed to cold. and 
hunger. Let members advert to the bad- 
ness of the bread, and to the impurity of 
the water—to the absence of air and sun- 
shine, and to the presence of instruments 
of torture unparalleled but by those 
brought over in the Spanish armada. Mr. 
Hunt’s imprisonment was an evil as re- 
garded himself, but it had been the source 
of incalculable advantage to the commu- 
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nity; and, whatever had been his course | ten years, by the operation of a Sinking 
before he went to gaol, his conduct since | Fund of 5,000,000/. at simple and at com- 


had made him a public benefactor. The | 
least that government ought to do for | 
Mr. Hunt would be to take care that his | 
heavy sentence was not aggravated by ill | 
_his intention that the present amount of 


treatment. 
Mr. Dickinson assured the House that 


there was every disposition on the part of | 


the magistrates of Somersetshire to carry 
amelioration as to gaol discipline into 
effect. 

Mr. Bernal said, that by the 3lst Geo. 
3rd, the county magistrates had power, 
in cases of necessity, to revise and alter 
rules laid down by judges of session. 
Such power might be beneficially exer- 
cised in the present case. 

Mr. W. Smith knew nothing at all of 
Mr. Hunt; but believed that, as far as 
Ilchester gaol was concerned, he had been 
the means of producing very considerable 
good. The House had been told that 
prisoners aggrieved had the power of 
complaining to visiting magistrates ; but 
the report of the commissioners proved 
such power to be insufficient; for it 
declared, that the regulations of the 
visiting magistrates themselves had been 
of a contradictory and irritating tendency. 

Sir R. Wilson thought the visiting 


magistrates deserved blame for not having 
exercised a more strict vigilance over the 


conduct of the gaoler. The manner in 
which they allowed one of the prisoners 
to remain with iron handcuffs round his 
wrists, which weighed ten pounds and a 
half, could not be too much reprobated. 
Such was the terror which the oppression 
of his keepers inspired, that when this un- 
fortunate prisoner was brought before the 
cominissioners, he never ventured to com- 
plain. 

Mr. P. Moore did not know Mr. Hunt; 
but he knew that he was a British subject, 
that he had been barbarously treated, and 
was entitled to the protection of that 
House. He hoped every man would feel 
that Mr. Hunt’s case might one day be 
his own, and take it up accordingly. If 
ministers did not interfere in behalf of 
those who were thus oppressed, they 
would not do their duty. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


Sinxine Funp.] Mr. Bankes moved 
for accounts of the capital stock redeem- 
ed, of the public debt, with a calculation 
of the effect that would be produced on 
the principal of the debt in the course of 


pound interest; and other papers con- 
nected with the same subjects. 

Mr. Grenfell wished to ask the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, whether it was 


five millions only should be applied to the 
liquidation of the debt, or whether that 
sum was to be allowed to accumulate at 
compound interest for the same object. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer re- 
plied, that it was his intention, as soon as 
the financial arrangements for the present 
year were concluded, and the budget 
opened, to move for the appointment of a 
committee of enquiry into the means of 
adopting a plan for the simplification of 
the public accounts. He should then 
propose that the sinking fund should be 
made a particular object of attention. It 
would be for the House then to consider 
whether the accumulation by compound 
interest should be applied to the extinc- 
tion of the debt, or whether it should be 
left to the disposal of parliament. The 
question was one which would require 
great attention, because, if they decided 
upon the latter course, it would be neces- 
sary to repeal several acts which now re- 
gulated the application of the fund. 

Mr. Tierney expressed his conviction, 
that the noble marquis had, in stating his 
general plan to the House, held it out, as 
the intention of ministers, to reduce a mi!- 
lion of taxes next year, and to proceed 
with reductions in the years following. 
But now they found that all the relief to 
be afforded was, the reduction of one shi!- 
ling a quarter upon malt. 

The Marquis of Londonderry denied 
that he had, in point of fact, said that 
there would be any farther repeals of 
taxes. What he stated was, that the 
House having pledged itself in 1819, to 
establish a sinking fund of five millions, 
and that resolution being now accom- 
plished, it would be left open to parlia- 
ment in what manner it should make use 
of any accruing surplus therefrom. He 
distinctly stated the future reduction of 
taxes to be dependent on the will of par- 
liament, when it should have these farther 
sums at its disposal. He left it open to 
parliament in this manner; and at the 
same time he observed, that the distress 
of the country appeared to him to call for 
the relief. But if the agricultural interest 
should revive before the period arrived, 
the House was not pledged to any parti- 
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cular course with regard to the funds that 
would be placed at its disposal. He 
hoped, therefore, that it would be borne 
in mind, that he never did say that any 
surplus which might arise, should of ne- 
cessity be applied to the reduction of 
taxes. 

Mr. Tierney contended, that the in- 
terest of the sinking fund could not be at 
the disposal of parliament, as the noble 
marquis seemed to consider it. Without 
the repeal of several acts, parliament 
could not touch the compound interest, 
growing out of the five millions. When 
the noble lord said that such accumula- 
tions were at the disposition of parliament, 
he announced that the sinking fund, upon 
the principle of accumulating by com- 
pound interest, was at an end, 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, that 
what he spoke of was, any surplus that 
might accrue beyond the five millions to 
be applied to the liquidation of the debt. 

Mr. Tierney expressed his astonishment 
at hearing the noble lord speak of a sur- 
plus of five millions, when in fact there 


was no such thing. He could understand | 
which the hon. member complained. 


the present manceuvre of the noble lord 
very well; it was to destroy the old ma- 
chinery of the sinking fund, for the pur- 
pose of getting it into his own hands. He 
contended, that the produce of the sink- 
ing fund must be laid out at compound 
interest as the law now stood. 

Mr. Ellice thought the subject should 
be discussed in all its branches, and hoped 
that an ample debate would take place 
upon it at some future opportunity. 

Mr. Maberly said, he had under- 
stood from the noble marquis, that an an- 
nual reduction of taxes was to ensue. It 
would be much better for the noble Jord 
not to come down to the House to make 
statements which were to be contradicted 
upon another occasion. The finance ac- 
counts which he had presented to the 
House, were also fallacious; or else the 
annual accounts were fallacious. They 
were, in fact, both fallacious ; some in one 
thing and some in another. He had been 
to the Treasury to enquire into some of 
the contradictions, and to endeavour to 
get them explained. He saw there a very 
intelligent gentleman, Mr. Hill; but he 
was quite unable to reconcile the accounts. 
As it was his intention to submit a motion 
to the House upon this subject, at some 
future period, he should say no more at 
present. 

- The Marquis of Londonderry repeated, 
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that he had distinctly stated that it would 
be left open to parliament as to what they 
should do with any surplus which might 
arise hereafter. It was for them to decide 
whether it should be applied solely to the 
reduction of taxes, or divided with any 
other object; whether the whole sum 
should accumulate at compound interest, 
or whether the whole surplus should be 
taken or any part of it. 

Lord Althorp said, he had understood 
distinctly that these prospective reduc- 
tions were announced. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer re- 
marked upon what had fallen from an hon. 
member relative to his applying at the 
Treasury for information respecting the 
public accounts. The hon. gentleman 
had said, that he learnt there that those 
accounts were erroneous. He would 
venture to say that, the hon. gentleman 
had mistaken what he had heard. If the 
gentleman to whom he had applied, Mr. 
Hill (than whom a more intelligent and 
valuable servant of the public did not 
exist), were at the bar of that House, he 
would reconcile all the public accounts of 


Sir H. Parnell said, that the simplifica- 
tion of accounts ought to be extended to 
all the public departments. 

Mr. Hume condemned the incorrectness 
of the public accounts. There were 
scarcely two Treasury accounts laid on 
that table which agreed with each other ; 
and this he pledged himself to prove when 
they went into the committee upon the 
subject. He thought ministers ought to 
effect the simplification of the accounts 
themselves, without calling upon the 
House to do it. 

‘The motion was agreed to. 


Navy Estimates—Lorps OF THE 
ApMIRALTY.] The House resolved it- 
self into a committee on the Navy Esti- 
mates. After several resolutions had 
been agreed to, 

Sir John Osborn said, that as the esti- 
mates for wear and tear had been disposed 
of, it now became his duty to submit the 
votes for the ordinary and extraordinary 
service of the navy for the year 1822. He 
was glad that this duty devolved upon him 
at a period when the recurrence of peace 
enabled him to submit to parliament re- 
duced estimates for the naval service of 
the country, and to evince the disposition 
of government to reduce, in 2 consider- 
able degree, the public expenditure. The 
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navy estimates were divided into two 
branches—the ordinary and extraordinary. 
The ordinary comprised the establish- 
ment for the different public offices, for 
the dock-yards, harbour mooring, and 
such services, together with the half-pay 
of the superannuation pensions, naval and 
civil. The extraordinary comprised the 
keeping and repairing ships, the expenses 
of dock-yards not otherwise disposed of; 
and in both of these divisions there was a 
considerable reduction for the present 
year. In the ordinary estimates, there 
was a reduction of 30,000/.; and in the 
extraordinary, a reduction of 771.000/. It 
was obvious that the reduction of some of 
the offices imposed an expenditure for re- 
tiring provisions ; there was no increase in 
the half-pay of the ordinary, but there 
was an increase of 75,000/. in the widows’ 
pensions. The other increase was in the 
superannuation pensions. In the prin- 
cipal departments of the navy in London ; 
namely, in the Admiralty and the Navy 
ay-ollice, a reduction, as compared with 
ast year, of 41,000/. had been effected ; 
in the dock yards, 8,700/.; in the foraging 
yards 1,400/.; in the Victualling office, 
10,200/., besides some reductions, which 
amounted to a considerable sum. ‘There 
had been an increase of 75,000/. in the 
widows’ charges, and of 20,000/. in the 
superannuation list, for the reasons he had 
already stated; but it fell short of the 
saving effected in these branches of the 
naval service. In the extraordinary branch, 
a great reduction would be found under 
the head of estimates for building and re- 
pairing ships, which amounted to482,000/. ; 
and 158,600/. from the expense of Sheer- 
ness works. He begged also to state that 
the new work at Sheerness would be com- 
pleted this year; and that the only re- 
maining expense would be for the old 
work, which could be gradually supplied. 
He concluded by moving “ That a sum 
not exceeding 57,616/. 5s. 1d. be granted 
to his majesty for defraying the salaries 
and contingent expenditure of the Ad- 
miralty office for the year 1822.” 

Sir M. W. Ridley rose, on the question 
being put, and said, that he felt it his duty 
to renew his motion in that committee for 
the reduction of the grant for defraying 
the salaries of the junior lords of the ad- 
miralty, One of the objections formerly 
urged against his motion was, that the 
existing number of the lords of the 
admiralty board was the same ever since 
its original formation ; and that, in fact, 
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usage and custom sanctioned the present 
constitution of the admiralty board. Now, 
that statement was not correct: the ad- 
miralty board was formed in the time of 
king William. From authentic informa- 
tion, he found that in the year 1702 there 
were but four junior Jords: the same 
number continued in 1709; in 1714 there 
were five, and the same number remained 
in 1717; since then the number had been 
increased to six. A period of 47 years 
only had elapsed since that increase, and 
his first motion for their reduction—a 
length of time not sufficient to give the 
sacred character of prescription to the in- 
creased number. When they looked at 
the present situation of the country, and 
at the decrease in the number of ships 
and men required for the public service, 
they must at once be struck with the fact, 
that the time had come when this board 
ought to be reduced. Let them look at 
the number of seamen voted for the pre- 
sent year. There were only 21,000 men 
required, and 119 ships kept in commis- 
sion. But if 140,000 men were considered 
necessary during the war, and 1,200 
vessels, and if six junior lords were at 
such a period competent to transact the 
ordinary business of such a large naval 
force, it surely would not be contended, 
that the same number was required at the 
board when the naval force was reduced 
to 21,000 seamen, and 119 ships. He 
was aware it might be said, that not- 
withstanding the reduction, these junior 
lords could still find business enough 
to do in their office. Indeed, no man 
could doubt their capacity, if they 
pleased to find business enough for each 
other. The secretary and the junior 
lords might, for instance, spend their 
mornings in detecting what they called 
the blunders of his hon. friend (Mr. 
Hume), in calculating the navy estimates. 
They might work hard to assist in furnish- 
ing matter for the secretary’s speech ; but, 
useful as that employment might be, it 
was not improbable that they might be 
equally well employed in correcting the 
blunders of their own office: they might 
have enough to do in such an occupation, 
without devoting themselves to consider- 
ing, in the spirit of prophecy, what his 
hon. friend (Mr. Hume) might say, when 
he came down to make a specific motion 
in that House. The junior lords of the 
admiralty might deem that a sufficient 
employment of their time ; but the House 
might not quite coincide in the view they 
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took of their own utility. The constitution 
of the board of admiralty had already been 
under the consideration of different com- 
mittees appointed by that House. The 
committee of 1797, had_ particularly 
alluded to the constitution of the admi- 
ralty board, and had suggested, that 
though during the war it was not likely 
the six junior lords, exclusive of the chief 
lord, could be reduced in part, yet that in 
time of peace the propriety of such a re- 
duction might be considered. The number 
of clerks had, he knew, been reduced, but 
no alteration in the number of lords had 
taken place ; not that they were required 
for any purpose of official business at the 
admiralty, but because the ministers 
deemed the continuance of their number 
too essential a branch of official patronage 
to be interfered with. In the reduction 
which he meant to propose, it was not 
the object of saving 2,000/. a year he most 
looked at ; but it was the principle of the 
reduction for which he contended. Not 
that 2,000/. a year ought to be overlooked, 
or even 2,000 shillings, in the present 
state of the country ; but it was the undue 
patronage which the ministers of the Crown 
were bent upon retaining, that was the most 
objectionable part of the transaction. On 
a former occasion, when he had brought 
this question forward, the noble marquis 
opposite had opposed the motion on the 
ground that the House ought not to en- 
tertain by anticipation a consideration to 
which the attention of the Finance com- 
mittee would, in all probability be drawn. 
The House yielded to the noble marquis’s 
view, and rejected the motion. But when 


the finance committee sat, and the ques-_ 


tion of the reduction of the lords of the 
admiralty was mooted, the consideration 
of it was altogether resisted :—* No;” 
said the committee, “it is withdrawn 
from our consideration by the decision of 
the House upon the motion.’ So that, 
according to the noble marquis, it was fit 
to entertain the subject in the House, be- 
cause the committee would discuss it; and 
when the committee sat, they turned 
round, and refused to consider it, because 
the House had not entertained it. The 


noble lord referred the matter to a set of | 


gentlemen up stairs; and they in their 
turn sent it down stairs: so that be- 
tween the two efforts to have the sub- 
ject considered, it was altogether left 
without discussion. But the report of 
the committee of 1797, whose labours 
had been the subject of so much praise, 
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specifically adverted to the propriety of 
considering the construction of the ad- 
miralty board ina time of peace. That 
time had now come; and the House ought 
to see the recommendation of the com- 
mittee of 1797 attended to. Another 
ground upon which the number of junior 
lords had been defended, besides their 
services in time of war, was of so very 
ludicrous a character, that he could not 
help adverting to it. The admiralty 
board had been called a school for states- 
men: it was described as furnishing a 
necessary step of political education, to 
prepare young gentlemen of aspiring 
views, for the efficient service of govern- 
ment in the higher departments of the 
state. He thought the gentlemen who 
used this extraordinary argument would 
readily admit that if any one branch of 
the public service required more than 
another the advantage of practical skill, it 
was the maritime service of the country. 
Upon the maintenance of its maritime 
greatness the commerce of this country 
depended, and for preserving it he 
thought no man would deny that much 
experience and skill was necessary. Not 
so, said his majesty’s ministers: they told 
the country, that the maritime affairs of 
the nation might be superintended and 
conducted by young gentlemen who went 
to the admiralty board merely for their 
political education, and to learn enough 
business to qualify them for higher situa- 
tions. One hon. gentleman had lately 
finished his education at the admiralty 
board, and was removed to the board of 


control: but it was odd enough that in 
the first preparatory school the young 
gentlemen, instead of paying for their 
education, were actually paid for receiv- 
ing it; and when they were qualified, as 
his hon. friend was, for higher duties, he 
_ was transplanted to a board where he de- 
rived no emolument for his more matured 
| qualifications to discharge official duties. 
So that he had perfected his education 
with a salary ; and he was now developing 
‘the acquirements of it without one at the 
board of control. He would mention a 
| curious anecdote respecting the duties of 
a commissioner of the board of control, 
and for which the previous qualification 
of the admiralty was deemed essential, 
with the additional excitement of a salary. 
An hon. member of high talents who was 
anxious to promote the views of govern- 
ment at the board of control, and to give 
his effective assistance in the progress of 
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its business, had applied for the office of 
one of the unpaid commissioners. The 
government admitted his merits, ap- 
preciated his talents, and conferred upon 
him the appointment. Anxious to give 
the assistance he had promised, the hon. 
geotleman to whom he alluded went down 
to the office of the board of control, and 
asked if his assistance was required? He 
was informed that the president of the board 
was absent trom town, and no business 
could be done. Heattended a second time, 
saw some arrangements for business in 
the room, materials for writing were pro- 
vided, and he sat himself down at the 
table, to wait the commencement of busi- 
ness in due form. He was at length 
asked by one of the persons in attendance, 
for what he waited? and he replied-—“« I 
am one of the commissioners, and I attend 
to assist in the business.” “ Oh, sir,’ re- 
plied the person, “ I know youare a com- 
missioner, but you are not wanted at the 
board ; you need not attend until you are 
summoned.” ‘ When, then, am I likely 
to be summoned?” “OQ, sir, I cannot 
tell that; but whenever you are wanted, 
you will receive a regular summons.” The 
gentleman, anxious to know when it was 
probable his time would arrive, asked 
when the last summons had been issued 
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whatever might be the consequences as 
they personally affected this gentleman 
the committee was bound to consider the 
question in only one point of view, and to 
decide it upon ene principle. The general 
distress was so severe, that the sentiment 
with regard to the necessity of reduction 
had become universal. The hon. baronet 
concluded by moving as an amendment, 
the substitution of the sum of “ 55,616/, 
5s. ld.”? for 57,6161. 5s. 1d. 

Sir J. Sebright rose to give his support 
to the motion, and would take that oppor- 
tunity of declaring his opinion, that the 
proposed reductions were far from cor- 
responding with the exigencies of the 
crisis, and so he should continue to 
think, whilst there remained one useless 
office in existence. At the same time, 
he was most anxious for the preservation 
of public credit, and should be sorry to 
find the regular sinking fund so nicely 
balanced and adjusted as not to produce 
any surplus over the 5,000,000/. But he 
called on the right hon. gentleman to do 
what ought to be preliminary to the esta- 
blishment of every sinking fund—to make 
all possible reductions. If, acting on this 
principle, they did not succeed in creating 
an effective sinking fund, he knew not 
how it was to be accomplished. He had 


out? The reply was, «« About three years | on former occasions voted for a proposi- 
ago; and the probability is, that as long | tion similar in effect to this amendment. 
a time will elapse before another summons | It might be said, that the reduction was 


will be issued.”” According, then, to the 
plan of promotion, in removing an hon. 
gentleman from the admiralty to the board 
of control, the political information ac- 
quired at the former by business, was 
likely to be lost at the latter for want of 
it, if the summonses were not issued 
oftener than they now appeared to be. 
This board of admiralty was now con- 
sidered a sort of vested interest. When 
a gentleman had a seat there, he con- 
sidered it necessary to abandon other pur- 
suits. A paper had been handed to him, 
which was circulated in consequence of 
the recent appointment to the admiralty 
board, of Mr. W. Keith Douglas, who had 
belonged to a most respectable mercantile 
establishment. It contained, in the follow- 
ing words, the notification of the partners 
in the mercantile concern, that the hon. 
gentleman ceased to belong to it after his 
admiralty appointment. This was the cir- 
cular :— Mr. W. R. K. Douglas, being 
appointed to the board of admiralty, has 
ceased to belong to this establishment. 
(Signed) “ Anderson and Co.” But, 


extremely trifling, but they were now 
contending for a principle. It required 
no sagacity to discover, that although the 
lords of the admiralty might receive com- 
paratively little themselves, yet as mem- 
bers of that House, they might vote away 
millions. Were they not subject to some 
influence, in their character as guardians 
of the public purse—of that purse, on 
which the continuance of their own sala- 
ries depended ? If these offices were real- 
ly and truly necessary, let them remain ; 
hut what man in his senses could believe, 
that as many commissioners were now 
required at the admiralty as during a 
period of active warfare? ‘There was 
nothing that had excited a stronger feel- 
ing of discontent amongst his consti- 
tuents, than the existence of these unneces- 
sary places. He trusted ministers would 
reflect, that they had been able to carry 
a most important tax only by a majority 
of four; and of those who voted with 
them, how many must be regarded as 
judges in their own cause! It could 


hardly be imagined that they were. dis- 
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posed to reduce or destroy a fund from 
which their own allowances were derived. 
For these reasons, though no man could 
be more anxious for the maintenance of 
public credit than himself, he called upon 
the committee to persevere in the work 
of retrenchment. So far from being ac- 
tuated by any hostility to the gentlemen 
opposite, he rather wished them to retain 
their places. 

Sir G. Cockburn observed, that every 
year’s experience at the admiralty served 
only to convince him of the proper and 
due formation of that board. He should 
state the reasons that led him to think 
six members essential to its constitution. 
Some hon. gentlemen overlooked this pro- 
priety, from not being aware that it was 
a military board--that it was sometimes 
obliged to divide, and to act at a distance. 
Three of these commissioners might, un- 
der special circumstances, be detached to 
institute proceedings on board the fleet, 
or in one of the out-ports. He said three ; 
for two would clearly not answer the pur- 
pose, inasmuch as a difference of opinion 
might arise, and there would be no imme- 
diate power of arbitration. As to the use- 
lessness of the Jay lords, as they were 
called, of the admiralty, he could assure 
the committee, that he had recently visit- 
ed our dock-yards, and had received the 
most valuable assistance from one of them. 
Naval officers were not generally compe- 
tent to the examination of those detailed 
accounts that came before the board; and 
it should not be forgotten, that the board 
were invested with a very extensive juris- 
diction. If the junior lords were intro- 
duced mercly for the purposes of political 
education, be should feel ashamed to offer 
aword in their defence: but the duties 
he had referred to evidently required to 
be fulfilled with diligence and authority. 
He should consider himself negligent of 
his public duty, if he did not express his 
firm persuasion, that the officers in ques- 
tion were essential to the due performance 
of the public service. Overlooking the 
occasional necessity of detaching part of 
the board to a distance, there was in 
London alone, ample employment for six 
commissioners. If they were to have but 
one lay lord, whose business it would be to 
be always on the spot, they would fird no 
qualified individual who would undertake 
it. He ought to be, if not a civil lawyer, 
at least a person of general education and 
liberal attainments. From the time of 
the Revolution there never had been a 
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less number than six commissioners. If 
they were not necessary, he would admit 
that their long continuance formed but 
a bad argument against their abolition. 
The expense, it was confessed, was tri- 
fling; and as to the influence which they 
afforded in that House, it was a subject 
with the consideration of which’ he med- 
dled not—it was immaterial to his reason- 
ing; but with regard to the number of 
lords, the committee should remember, 
that when there was a lord high admiral, 
he was always assisted by a council com- 
posed also of six members to whom the 
same salaries were paid. The business 
before the admiralty was, in peace as well 
as during war, often of great magnitude 
and importance. Cases of civil law pre- 
sented themselves, in the decision of which, 
although the assistance of naval officers 
might be requisite on technical points, 
the judgment of lay lords was most es- 
sential. 

Mr. Bernal contended, that the number 
of lay lords was greater than the public 
service required. If it should so happen 
that, on some rare and particular occa- 
sions, assistance might be wanted, could 
not that assistance be received from some 
other public quarter; for instance, from 
the lords of the Treasury? When the 
hon. baronet had dwelt so much on the 
necessity of having civilians at the board, 
he ought to have recollected that the 
board had their law agent; that cases 
were regularly laid before counsel, on 
every question of perplexity or of interest. 
He would give his hearty support to the 
amendment, because he thought that af- 
ter the navy had been reduced to 119 
vessels (not one-tenth of the naval force 
kept up during the war), it was alto- 
gether monstrous to keep up the same 
number of lords of the admiralty. He 
saw in the list of reducvion a sum of 
2,0001., the salaries of discharged clerks ; 
now, if the board could do without so 
many clerks, under what possible pretence 
could the original number of lay lords be 
retained in office ? 

Admiral Sotheron was convinced, by 
the arguments of his gallant friend, that 
six lords of the admiralty were necessary. 

Mr. Marryat did not think that six 
lords could be necessary in peace. To 
convince the public that it was the dis- 
position of the House to make a reason- 
able abatement of the public burthens, it 
would be of the greatest service to make 
the reduction new proposed. 
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Lord Althorp contended, that two lords 
would be as efficient in cases of inspection 
as three. In the few instances in which 
a difference of opinion might occur, the 
cases, particularly in a time of peace, 
were not at a Illikelyto be of so important a 
nature as to require an immediate decision. 

Sir 1. Coffin declared himself of opinion 
that the lay lords were necessary to the 
public service. It had been suggested 
that a lord of the Treasury might be sent 
for to their assistance; but did the hon. 
gentleman recollect that the admiralty 
had a jurisdiction over life and death, and 
might send a warrant by the post, sig- 
nifying, ‘ shoot that officer.” Suppose a 
case of mutiny. He was himself once 
attacked by 600 mutineers at Sheerness, 
and he resisted them all, Lord Hood 
and the late lord Gardner, when lords of 
the admiralty, had very heavy duties to 
discharge; but if it were found that there 
was not sufficient employment for the lay 
lords, for God's sake let them be turned 
out. 

Mr. Ellison thought it the duty of every 
member to redeem the pledge he had 
given of reducing the expenditure by the 
abolition of offices comparatively useless. 

Sir C. Cole felt the strongest attach- 
ment to the service to which he had be- 
longed from his youth; but the duty he 
owed to his constituents compelled him 
to control any feeling of partiality, and to 
vote cordially for the motion (Hear. 
He could not see any sufficient reason for 
keeping up the present number of lords 
of the admiralty. 

Mr. Littleton supported the amend- 
ment, because he wished to support the 
plan of the noble marquis—a plan of 
economy and retrenchment. If the votes 
of members did not coincide with that 
plan, it would be wholly nugatory. On 
former occasions, he had voted for the con- 
tinuance of the lay lords of the Admiralty, 
but the altered situation of the country 
warranted an alteration of his vote. A 
strong impression prevailed in the public 
mind, that in the higher civil depart- 
ments there was still ample room for re- 
trenchment. 

Sir G. Warrender, in justice to himself 
and to his colleagues, felt called upon to 
make a few remarks, upon the importance 
of the duties of the junior lords of the 
Admiralty. One of the latest duties he 
had performed at the Admiralty board 
was the administration of 300,000/. for 
Greenwich hospital—a task of great difli- 
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culty and responsibility, that had always 
fallen to one of the junior lords. This 
business alone had occupied him many 
hours of the day. During the first two 
years of his appointment, he had only 
been absent for two months, and in the 
third a visitation was made of the outports, 
which much engaged him. During five 
years he had not been out of town during 
the months of July, August, September, 
and October. In fact, the duties of the 
office so much interfered with his private 
pursuits, arrangements, and interests, that 
it had formed one strong ground with him 
for relinquishing a situation he had so long 
held, and with so much satisfaction. It 
was his conscientious conviction, that in 
time of peace the present formation of the 
board was best calculated for the public 
interest. 

Mr. Grenfell said, he should give his 
brief but hearty support to this as well 
as to every other practicable reduction. 

Mr. Gooch said, that as he had joined 
the small majority which last night sup- 
ported the salt-tax, it became necessary 
for him to defend himself from inconsis- 
tency in now voting in favour of this mo- 
tion. He was one of those who thought 
that reduction of taxation should not pre- 
cede reduction of expenditure ; but if at 
the end of the session, by the efforts of 
the House, the estimates were reduced, 
he should be the foremost to vote to reduce 
taxes also. He had listened to all the ar- 
guments in favour of the two lords of the 
Admiralty, and he was perfectly persuaded 
there was no necessity for them. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, that 
as he felt that the circumstances of the 
time called for rigid economy, and as 
several gentlemen whom he highly res- 
pected, had spoken in favour of the mo- 
tion, he owed it to them to state why he 
was unable to agree to the proposition. 
The hon. baronet had, with the same in- 
telligence as on a former occasion, pres- 
sed the proposition in the House on two 
grounds ; first, on that of economy ; and, 
secondly, on the necessity of reducing the 
influence of the Crown in that House. 
Now, as to the first point, that of economy, 
he did not dispute that the circumstance 
of the reduction proposed being small in 
its amount did not make it as a matter of 
principle of less importance. In fact, 
they had to balance the 2000/. a year 
proposed to be reduced, against the ad- 
vantage of having the business of the navy 
done in the manner in which it was now 
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transacted. On this point, he relied for 
his opinion on those who were better able 
to form it than himself; and certainly no 
opinion was entitled to greater attention 
than that of his gallayt friend (sir G, 
Cockburn); because, if there was a man 
in the House who was incapable of coming 
there and stating on his honour and bis 
professional knowledge, an assertion he 
was not convinced of, it was his gallant 
friend. It had been said, that as the vice- 
admiral of Scotland had been omitted in 
the present estimates, it had been expected 
that the two junior lords of the Admiralty 
should have been omitted too. Now, the 
office of vice-admiral had been always ac- 
knowledged to be a sinecure; and had 
been abolished by the act of parliament as 
alucrative office, after the vested interest of 
the earl of Cathcarthad ceased. Now, asthe 
earl of Cathcart had become according tolaw 
entitled to a pension for his diplomatic servi- 
ces, the ministers had sipulesel with him 
that he should give up his vested right in the 
vice-admiralship. This shewed that where 
they could, his majesty’s ministers were 
most anxious to pursue economy. Now as 
to the Admiralty, it was an admitted fact, 
that the board ought to have the faculty 
of dividing itself, forming one board in 


Londonand another inthe out-perts. A gal- 
lant member had felt this so strongly that 
he would only vote for the reduction of 


one lord. ‘The question was, whether the 
savings that might be made by the vigi- 
lance of a board, acting promptly on so 
vast an expenditure, would not be of much 
greater consequence than this reduction of 
2000/. a year? He went along with the 
principle, that they should apply to the 
public service the same maxims which ap- 
plied toprivate concerns. Inthe latter post, 
it was necessary to provide for absence or 
sickness, and the rule was applicable to 
the former. The motion therefore looked 
like economy on the surface, but it was 
not, in fact, economy at the bottom. It 
would render the possibility of the exist- 
ence of two boards at the same time un- 
certain; and, at all events, it rendered 
them inefficient in their operation: all the 
energy and effect derived from the second 
board would be destroyed. He hoped 
the committee would give him credit when 
he said that he could have no motive in 
resisting the motion but an anxiety to do 
his duty conscientiously towards the pub- 
lic. The topic had been so repeatedly 
agitated that it would have been a great 
relief to ministers could they have con- 
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curred with the hon. baronet and have re- 
ceived from him the cordial acknowledg- 
ment that would unquestionably have fol- 
lowed their acquiescence. He might be 
permitted to add, that there was no indi- 
vidual from whom he for one should have 
accepted it with more satisfaction.—He 
now came to the second point, the endea- 
vour by this proposition to reduce the un- 
due influence of the Crown in this House. 
He begged to caution the House, in the 
first place, against looking at this question 
in the view proposed by the hon. baronet. 
If a feeling existed in any quarter, that 
the influence of the Crown was too great 
let hon. gentlemen look at it like states- 
men—let them look at it as Mr. Burke 
and Mr. Dunning had done—in a fair and 
manly way, and with the purpose of effect- 
ing an intelligible reform. He knew that 
it was contended out of doors, by those 
whose habits and station in life did not 
enable them to take an extensive view of 
the question, that the influence was too 
great; if it were meant to deprive the 
Crown of the influence fairly and properly 
belonging to it, the balance of the consti- 
tution was destroyed. Mr. Burke and 
Mr. Dunning had both been of this opi- 
nion, and had avowed it in their projects 
of reform. The statesmen of the present 
day, however, seemed to think otherwise. 
They attributed all improper views to the 
friends of ministers, while no sinister mo- 
tives were allowed to actuate either them 
or their friends. No country gentlemen, 
no members for counties, could be suppo- 
sed to catch any unkind or unjust feelings 
from the other side of the House, or be 
induced to believe that perfect purity and 
disinterestedness were to be found only 
with the opponents of ministers, while sor- 
did and base views impelled all who voted 
with the servants of the Crown. He never 
would admit, that the motives of indivi- 
duals on the ministerial side of the House 
should be interpreted as less pure than the 
motives which swayed the gentlemen op- 
posite, As many feelings of sordid interest 
might arise from the desire of acquiring, 
from the eager hope of attaining, official 
situations, as from the wish to keep them 
{hear, hear ]—and looking at 
the days in which they lived, those situa- 
tions could not be considered as very en- 
viable. Therefore the tone of exultation 
in which the hon. member for Hertford- 
shire (sir J. Sebright) had expressed him- 
self on that and the preceding evening 
might have been spared. He would pass 
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by the observations of the hon. member, 
because he did not think that they would 
produce any effect on the Elouse, either 
directly or indirectly. He must, however, 
protest against this mode of reforming the 
constitution of this country piece-meal. 
Had they been fairly told that the influence 
of the Crown in parliament was excessive, 
the question could have been met on a 
broad principle; and he was quite sure, 
that if such an influence were pointed out 
there was virtue enough in that House to 
resist it. But when an assertion of that 
kind was made, let those who hazarded 
the assertion state in what the alleged in- 
fluence consisted. He would venture to 
say, that at no period in the history of the 
country had there been in the House of 
Commons so few servants of the Crown ; 
and he would add, that at no former period 
was the popular influence so great within 
the walls of parliament. If gentlemen ad- 
vised the abolition of particular places, on 
the ground of rigid economy—if they plead- 
ed the necessity of retrenchment, on ac- 
count of the situation of the country—they 
stated facts which might be controverted. 
But when they came forward and support- 
eda motion like the present, on the ground 
of reducing the influence of the Crown in 
that House, they did not act with equal 
candour. In fairness they ought to point 
out what the influence of the Crown was 
—they ought to trace its operation to that 
House; and, whatever appeared to be be- 
yond the standard which parliament for- 
merly recognized, that they might bring 
forward as fit to be reduced. He objected 
to this part of the argument on which the 
motion was founded, on the same grounds 
which had led him to oppose the propo- 
sition of the noble lord (A. Hamilton) 
for a reform of the Scotch boroughs. The 
noble lord had stated, when he brought 
forward his motion, that he had no inten- 
tion of changing the constitution of the 
Scotch boroughs in a political sense; but 
when they came to examine the details of 
the question, it appeared to be one of the 
main objects which the noble lord had in 
view. It was this indirect mode of altering 
established institutions that was likely to 
affect the constitution itself. He might 
trust to the good sense of the House, if 
the question were looked at openly and 
fairly, to prevent the adoption of any mis- 
chievous proposition ; but if it were at- 
tacked piece-meal, the effect must be to 
bring the constitution into contempt and 
discredit; and parliament would, in the 
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end, cease to view it with that degree of 
interest and anxiety with which, had no 
such propositions been made, they would 
continue to regard it. Nothing could be 
more embarrassing to him than the vote 
he was called onto give that night. Nothing 
but a strong sense of public duty—a sense 
of what he owed to his own situation, and 
the confidence which belonged to rectitude 
of intention could induce him to vote 
against the motion. The amount was not, 
he knew, to be despised ; but still it could 
not be considered of great moment to the 
country. Even inthe times in which they 
lived, and feeling a sincere anxiety to sup. 
port every reform consistent with the pub- 
lic welfare, he could not agree to such a 
motion. He could not assent to a propo- 
sition which was founded on a supposed 
excess of the influence of the Crown in 
that House, unless such an influence was 
proved to exist. It would afford a prece- 
dent pregnant with danger, and therefore 
he should vote against it. 

Sir J. Sebright said, there was nothing 
further from his intention than to impute 
a sordid feeling to the noble lord, who 
was the last man in the country to whom 
he should attribute such a motive. He 
had imputed nothing to the present admi- 
nistration as distinguished from any other: 
but he had observed, that every adminis- 
tration had a desire to keep patronage in 
its hands. If a question were brought 
directly before the House, whether the 
present ministry should be removed or no, 
there was no man who would more 
decidedly vote for their continuance than 
himself. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, he 
had understood the hon. baronet to speak 
of the holders of office as giving their 
votes under influence. 

Sir J. Sebright said, the holders of 
inferior and sinecure places were natu- 
rally under influence, though he di 
not mean to apply his remarks to any 
individual. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, he 
could not accept any compliment at the 
expense of those with whom he acted 
[hear 

Mr. Stuart Wortley contended, that the 
influence of the Crown never was lower 
than at present; and if he was called upon 
to vote on the motion before the House, 
on that principle, he should vote against 
it. But if his vote was to be a declara- 
tion of his opinion, whether the business 
of the Admiralty could be done with a less 
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number of Lords than it at present had, , Doveton, Gabriel 

he should vote for the motion of the hon, Duncannon, visct. 

baronet. He believed it could be done  Eastnor, lord 

with a lower number, and the circum-| ee oot 

stances of the times made it imperative | Sage j 

on him to vote for the reduction of the | Ellison Cuthbert 

public establishments. He thought the pyans. W. 

safety of the country would not be affected Fane, "John 

by the reduction of the Lords of the. Farrand, Robert 

Admiralty, and therefore he was led to, Fergusson, sir R.C. 

give his vote in favour of retrenchment. | Fitzgerald, lord W. 
Sir M. W. Ridley observed, that he | Fitzroy, lord J. 

had no personal objection to the gentle- | 

men who now filled the situations which | “hee-aiaps John , 

it was the object of his motion to abolish. | tert C. —- 

He was actuated solely by a sense of, frankland, Robert 

public duty. As a proof that the busi- Gipps, G. 

ness of the Admiralty could be carried | Gooch, J. S. 

on with fewer members, during the war | Graham, S. 


Maule, hon. W. 
Maxwell, J. 
Mitchell, J. 
Moore, Peter 
Musgrave, sir P. 
Normanby, visct. 
Neville, hon. R. 
Newport, sir J. 
Newman, R. W. 
Nugent, lord 
O'Callaghan, J. 
O'Grady, S. 
Ord, W. 
Palmer, col. 
Palmer, C. F. 
Pares, T. 
Parnell, sir IT. 
Peirse, Henry 
Penruddock, J. H. 
Philips, G. R. 
Powlett, hon. W. 


two Lords of the Admiralty were at sea, | Grenfell, P. Price, R. 
and distinguished themselves greatly. He | Guise, sir W. Proby, hon. G.I. 
was much gratified at the support which — a aA Hiei D 
the motion had received from the gallant Sadie Rickfora, W 
member forGlamorganshire. After fight- ives. air E. Ridley ae M. W. 
ing the battles of his country, and covering Heathcote, G.J. Robarts, G. 
himself with the glories of his profession, | Heber, Richard Robarts, A. 
it was most pleasing to find him in that | Heron, sir R. Robinson, sir G. 
House combating for the best interests of | Heygate, ald. Rice, J. S. 
the country. Hill, lord A. Rumbold, Ch. 
The Committee divided: for sir M. W.| Hobhouse, J. C. 
Ridley’s Amendment, 182; Against it, 
128. Majority for the Reduction, 54. 
_ Hughes, W. L. Sebright, sir J. 
The division was announced, amidst loud | fume, J. Sefton, earl 
cheering. Hurst, R. Shelley, sir J. 
At, James, W. Smith, hon. R. 
List of the Majority. Jervian, G.P. Smith, R. 
Abercromby, hon. J. Bury, visct. Johnson, col. Smith, W. 
Acland, sir T. D. Butterworth, J. Keck, G. A. L. Smith, Abel 
Allan, J. H. Calcraft, John Kennedy, T. F. Smith, Sam. 
Althorp, visct. Calthorpe, hon. F. King, sir S. D. Stewart, (Tyrone) W. 
Astell, W. Calvert, N. Knatchbull, sir Ed. Stuart, lord J. 
Astley, sir J. D. Carter, J. Lambton, J. G. Sykes, D. 
Baillie, John Caulfield, hon. H. Lascelles, hon. D. Faylor, M. A. 
Bankes, Henry Cavendish, lord G. Lawley, Frank Tennyson, C. 
Barham, J.P. jun. Cavendish, Henry Leake, W. Thompson, Wim. 
Baring, sir T . Chetwynd, G. Lemon, sir W. Tierney, rt. hon. G. 
Barnard, visct. Cherry, G. H. Lethbridge, sir T. Townshend, lord © 
Barrett, S. M. Clifton, viscount Leycester, R. Tuik, C. A. 
Bastard, John Colburne, No. Littleton, Ed. Warre,J. A. 
Bastard, FE. P. Cole, sir C. Lloyd, sir E. Webb, Ed. 
Beaumont, T. P. Cooper, E. S. Lushington, Dr. Williams, W. 
Renett, J. Concannon, Lucius Luttrell, H. F. Williams, T. P. 
Bennet, hon. H. G. Corbett, P. Luttrell, J. F. Wilson, sir R. 
Benyon, B. Creevey, T. Lygon, hon. H. P. Wood, Matthew 
Birch, J. Crespigny, sir W. De | Maberly, J. Wyvill, M. 
Blair, J. Crompton, S. Macdonald, J. Western, hon. II. 
Boughey, sir J. F. Curteis, E. J: Mackintosh, sir J. Wortley, J. S. 
Boughton, sir C. R. Curwen, J.C. Mansfield, John Whitmore, W. W. 
Bright, H. Davies, T. H. Marjoribanks, S, Wilson, Tho. 
Browne, D. Dawson, M. Marryat, J. TELLER. 
Bruce, Rt. Denison, W. J. Martin, J. Bernal, Ralph 
Burrell, sir C. Denman, Thos. | 
Burrell, W. Dickinson, W. On the Resolution, “That $1,904/. 
VOL. Vf. 
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ls. 6d. be granted for salaries, and con- by check was unnecessary, and that the 
tingent expenses in the Navy Pay Office, | whole duty could be performed by half a 
for the year 1822,” ‘dozen clerks instead of five times that 

Mc. Hume said, it was quite clear, from number. And here he wished to observe, 
the documents which he held in his hand, that he had heard, through the medium 
that the reductions which.were produced | of the public papers, of a Mr. Tweedie, 
by ministers, were no reductions whatso- | of the Navy-pay-oftice, who, it was stated, 
ever, with reference to the principle which | had left this country while in possession 
was contended for in the last session. of a large sum of the public money—to 
The House would, perhaps, observe, in! the amount of many thousands. Now, 
the first part of the estimates, a reduction | by the act of parliament, if the duties of 
of 7,620/.; but, in the latter part, they | that office were properly conducted, no 
would find superannuations to the amount | individual could at any one time be in 
of 4,956/. There was, in fact, no reduc- | possession of such a sum; and it was for 
tion in the amount of any one salary. | those connected with the office to say in 
There was a reduction of 400/. for sta- | what manner Mr. ‘i'weedie was enabled 
tiosery, and a few other items, which | to leave the country possessed of public 
made the estimate 2,664/. less than it was | money to a large amount.—Officers who 
the preceding year. Now, in the last | were of no use were, he observed, stil! 
session he had been extremely anxious, | continued. There was, for instance, a 
that the House should consider the duties | treasurer of the navy, but he had no money 
which the Navy-pay-office had to perform. | to keep [a laugh] for it was all lodged in 
On that occasion, he had read to them an | the Bank. For many years, no reduction 
extract from a report of the finance com- | had taken place in this department; and, 
mittee of 1817. In that report, speaking | indeed, the estimate for last year was 
of the regulation of the Navy-pay-office, | greater than that for 1819. Instead of 
they say, ‘Your committee trust that any reduction being made in the present 
the investigation of this subject will lead | year, commensurate witl the just expect- 
to the adoption of some more simple and ations of the country, they had, in fact, 
effectual ntode, being fully satisfied that | only a reduction by way of superannua- 
any mode will be effectual in proportion | tion. Individuals had retired on pensions 
to its simplicity and facility of execution.” | who received 1,000/. less than when ac- 
They went on to say—* But whatever | tively employed; but no saving was 
system of examination be adopted, your effected by a diminution ofnumbers. He 
committee trust that the estimates of the | would contend, that the amount of ex- 
next year will exhibit a considerable | pense lessened was not equivalent to what 
diminution in the charges of the establish- | the country had a right to expect.—He 
ment of the Navy-pay-office. The duty would now take the opportunity of stating 
of this department diflers but little from | his view of the plan of the chancellor of 
that of an ordinary banker ; and they are, | the exchequer. The right hon. gentle- 
therefore, perfectly satisfied, that the same | man had stated, that it was intended to 
number of persons, by which a sum of | impose a tax on individuals in office—5 
22,000,000/. was received and paid in| per cent on those who had small, and 10 
1813, cannot be necessary for the receipt per cent on those who had large salaries. 
and payment of 6,000,000/. in 1817.” | The country would not be immediately 
The House would here see, that a reduc- | benefitted by this reduction; because it 
tion in theestablishment was recommended appeared that the sums thus levied were 
in proportion to the reduction in duty. | to be thrown into a fund, and he supposed 
The House would recollect, that, by the a new office would be created, for the 
pay acts, no money was kept in this office. purpose of superintending. Some favour- 
All that was done by the Navy-pay-office ed individual would perhaps be employed, 
was, to receive from the head of each of ata salary of S00/. or 1,000/. a year, for 
the other offices a check, specifying the his labours in taking care of the fund. 
amount of money every individual was to All these separate funds answered no 
receive in payment. In lieu of these other purpose than that of producing 
checks the Navy-pay-office granted others | intricacy and confusion in the public ac- 
of their own, which were presented at the counts. He should submit to the House, 
Bank of England, and there the demand therefore, that, instead of the plan pro- 
was paid. He had endeavoured to show | posed by the chancellor of the exchequer 
Jast session, that this. wode of proceeding | for forming a separate fund, they would 
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make an immediate reduction in the 
amount of the salaries. Let the salary of 
every individual, for instance, who now 
received 600/. be reduced, at the rate of 
10 percent to 540/., and the plan would 
be simple and intelligible. In 1813, 
individuals who had 1,000/. a year, when 
wheat was 100s. were subject to a deduc- 
tion of 10 per cent for property tax, which 
left them a clear annual income of 900/. 
We were now arrived at a time of peace, 
when wheat was only 50s. a quarter, and 
yet, notwithstanding all the professions 


ef economy which had been made by | 


ministers, the chancellor of the exchequer 
intended, not to make any reduction of 
salaries, but merely to bring them back 
to the standard of 1813. This was nei- 
ther fair to the country, nor conformable 
to the resolution of the House, and their 
address to his majesty, which pledged the 
House to make a reduction in all public 
salaries, propertioned to the diminished 
price of all the commodities of life, and 
the altered value of the currency. If the 
present salaries were reduced at the rate 
ef 25 per cent, they would still be much 
larger than they were in 1813. This was 
a fair and intelligible proposition, and 
such as the country had a right to expect, 
after the pledge given by the House in 
the last session. He admitted that some 
of the lower salaries would net admit of 
this reduction; but the higher salaries 
ought to be reduced in that proportion. 
He saw no reason, for instance, why the 
treasurer of the navy might not perform 
all the duties of his office fur 2,000/. a 
year. He should move, therefore, that 
the sum of 23,428/. he substituted for 
31,304/, and he implored the House, that 
as this was the first step towards effectual 
reduction, they would adopt an amend- 
ment, of which the object was, to reduce 
the salaries in this department, in propor- 
tion to the present price of provisions, 
and the altered state of the currency. 
Mr. Robinson was surprised at the 
course of the hon. member’s argument, 
not having forgotten what took place last 
year, when this vote was proposed to the 
committee. On that occasion, the vote 
required was, in amount, 7,000/. or 8,000/. 
more than at present, and the hon. mem- 
ber then proposed that it should be re- 
duced to the extent of 10,000/., quoting 
10 support of his motion the opinion of the 
finance committee of 1817, with regard 
to the very ordinary nature of the duties 
of the office. It was true that the com- 


mittee did express such an opinion, but 
he (Mr. R.) had taken pains on that 
occasion to shew, that such were the 
duties of the Navy-pay-office that they 
could not by possibility be performed by 
a banker. The treasurer of the navy had 
not only to pay the bills presented, but 
to decide whether they ought to be paid ; 
and it was evident that this in a service 
like the navy involved no inconsiderable 
intricacy. Now, he asked the House 
where was the resemblance between those 
du:ies and the duties of a banker, who 
had merely to ascertain that the check 
presented to him bore the signature of the 
party entitled te order payment?—The 
treasurer of the navy was by law com- 
pelled to discharge functions of a most 
responsible nature. He might be brought 
before a court of law for refusing to pay 
an individual! claim, which, if established 
to the satisfaction of the court, threw the 
whole expense of the court upen hin, 
There were, besides, many other duties 
attached to the office, closely connected 
with the well-being of the navy. For 
the last thirty years the whole mode of 
paying the navy, including the half-pay 
and pensions, had been totally altered, 
and pay departments existed in many 
eut-ports and distant parts corres 
pondence with the principal office. All 
this he had stated last year, and what he 
considered as so unintelligible in the hon. 
member’s conduct was, that he then ad- 
mitted, that after that candid statement, 
he could not feel himself justified in 
pressing hisamendment. Al! that related 
to the inspection of seamen’s wills, de- 
volved upon his (Mr. R.’s) office. Last 
year he had invited the hon. member to 
come to his office, and he had pledged him- 
self to convince him (which was no easy 
matter), that the business could not be 
done in any other office. He now re- 
peated that invitation; and he assured 
him that if he came, he would spend three 
or four of the dullest days he ever spent, 
within the walls of that office. The 
manner in which the business was con- 
ducted, gave the highest satisfaction ta 
those who were the objects of its peculiar 
care, and who would cruelly sufier, if at 
the suggestion of the hon. member, the 
whole system were to be torn down.— The 
hon. gentleman, however, said there was 
no reduction. But the fact was, that they 
had abolished three distinct branches ot 
the department, and removed 14 or 15 
individuals. Some of these were heads o! 
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offices, in the trust of money. Now he) 
wished to know if that was nothing. It! 
was with the greatest difficulty the busi- 


ness could be done now; and nothing 
but a desire to act in the spirit of the 
resolution of last session would have 
induced him to go so far. With respect 


off with a portion of the public money. 


The hon. gentleman had said, that no- 


money ought to have been in the hands | 
of the cashiers. But there was a great | 
uumber of bills to be paid ona certain | 
day; some to a very trifling amount, | 
even below 1d. For the conveniency of 
paying those bills, a certain sum must | 
be got from the Bank. Several of the. 
bills might not be presented for payment | 
that day, and the money would conse-_ 
quently remain in the custody of the) 
cashiers. It was undoubtedly true that 
the person alluded to had succeeded in 
carrying off money. But there had been 
a surprisingly small loss for many years. 
Since 1786, 400,000,000/. had been paid 
in this office, and only 65,000/. had been 
Jost during the whole of that time by de- 
fault. Of the money thus !ost $0,0002. 
had been recovered. Did the hon. gen- 
tleman mean to say that a cashier ought 
to be deprived of all emoluments from his 
office? He must find security to the 
amount of 4,000/. If he should have any 
property of his own, which, God knew, 
was not often the case, no sale could take 
place while he held the office. If, then, 
by cutting down the salary, all induce- 
ments for undergoing such obligations 
were taken away, they would destroy all 
chance of the duties being properly per- 
formed, or of finding proper security. 
Some of those persons had been in office 
SO, 40, and even 50 years. Would they 
now take theic bread from them? He 
koew not what the feelings of the hon. 
gentleman might be, but he wished to 
God he had to communicate with the 
individuals whose services were dispensed 
with under the late regulations. He 
wished he was obliged to hear the state- 
ments which many of them had made to 
him of their personal situations; then, 
perhaps, he might feel, in its full extent, 
the calamity which was visited upon 
numbers of families. With respect to the 
superannuation list, the first name that 
appeared upon it was that of Mr. Fennel, 
who had served 49 years in active em- 
ployment. Many of the individuals con- 
cerned had large families, and their 


to Mr. Tweedie, it was true he had gone | overpaid. 


_ person who now held the office (himself) ; 
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services entitled them to expect a grate- 
ful return from their country. He could 
not believe that the people of England 
would say that they were not ina situation 
to remunerate their deserving and worn- 
out public servants. The hon. gentleman 
had said, that the treasurer was greatly 
He would not speak of the 


but, with respect to the office he would 
say that $,000/. was not too much. In 
the first place, the treasurer had received 
the same sum for 150 years. In the 


second place, he was, on account of his 


pecuniary responsibility, placed under 
great difficulties. Did the hon. gentle- 
man know, that the treasurer was under 
a constant pecuniary risk, and could not 
make a title to any part of his property? 
He could tell a case, in which it had come 
under his own knowledge, that actual 
pecuniary loss had been incurred in con- 
sequence. Many years, too, after he 
might have ceased to hold the office, lhe 
might not obtain a quietus, and could not 
sell an acre of land, or make a title to any 
property. ‘To extend, then, such a re- 
duction to the persons to whom the hon, 
gentleman had alluded, would be most 
cruel, most unjust, and most unfair.—lf 
it were the wish of the House, however, 
to have the vote diminished, he would ten 
thousand times rather they would take 
his whole salary, than encroach upon 
those of the persons under him, who 
looked up to him for protection, in tie 
possession of what they had so hardly 
earned, and the enjoyment of which he 
hoped would always be secured to them. 

Mr. Ellice rose, for the purpose of re- 
marking on the difficulty of the situation 
in which the right hon. gentleman and 
others were placed in the present state of 
the law. He did not think, by any means, 
that the salary of the right hon. gentle- 
man was too high. For his own part, he 
would not accept it with the responsibility 
attached to it. His only object in rising 
was, to druw the attention of the House 
to that particular subject. He thought 
such an alteration should be made in this 
oppressive law, as would remove from 
gentlemen in office some of the difficulties 
they were now burthened with. 

Mr. Bennet was ready to admit that 
his right hon. friend must feel it a painful 
duty to suit the salaries of those whom 
the public employed to the circumstances 
of the times. But, in doing this duty, 
his right hon. friend would, no doubt, re- 
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collect the hundreds and the thousands 
whose property had been sold off for the 
payment of taxes. Families in manufac- 
turing employments paid taxes out of 
their 7s. a-week. Persons employed in 
husbandry paid taxes out of Gs. a-week. 
His right hon. friend ought never to forget 
what the people suffered out of doors. 
He was not pleased with 25 per cent, or 
10 per cent, or any per centage. It was 
the duty of ministers to look to every 
office, and to apply, not a vague and gene- 
ral scale, but to reduce some 50 per cent, 
and some not at all. 
to feel no sympathy for the subaltern io 
office, when they deprived them of 10 per 
cent of their income by a property tax ; 
they reserved their commiseration for 
the time when provisions, and almost 
every article of consumption, had dimi- 
nished from 30 to 40 per cent. With 
regard to the oflice of his right hon. 
friend, the committee of finance of 1817, 
had stated, that the duty of his right hon. 
friend differed little from that of ordinary 
bankers. His right hon. friend defended 
the rate of his salary, and had given as a 
reason why it should not be reduced, that 
it laid him under great pecuniary penal- 
ties, and imposed great restraints on the 


disposal of his property. He (Mr. B.) 
disapproved of these restraints, and 
would gladly allow his right hon. friend 
the disposal of his property, provided he 
would accept of 2,000/. instead of 3,000/. 


of salary. In his opinion, all the high 
offices of state were too well paid. He 
agreed with Dr. Franklin, that the En- 
glish government ought not to take so 
much from the people in order to fill the 
pockets of placemen. He hoped, there- 
fore, that a general reduction would take 
place of all the salaries and emoluments 
of office, beginning with that of the king, 
and extending through those of the chief 
ministers of the Crown down to the lowest 
agent of government. 

The Marquis of Londonderry defended 
the plan of the chancellor of the exche- 
quer for reducing salaries. When it was 
before the House, it would be found that 
no office had been spared, but that all 
had been revised, and most put on a new 
scale. It did not proceed on the principle 
of taking 25 per cent, 10 per cent, or 
any other per centage on salaries; but, 
after a laborious investigation of each 
particular office, it fixed its emoluments 
at a proper scale. 

Lord Althorp suggested that, as the 


Ministers seemed | 
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plan alluded to by the noble lord would 
be brought forward on Tuesday, the best 
way would be to postpone the farther 
consideration of this subject till Wednes- 
day. He would therefore move, that the 
chairman do report progress and ask leave 
to sit again. 

Mr. Hume concurred in the motion for 
-adjournment. The retrenchment pro- 
| posed by ministers could, he said, neither 
‘relieve the pressing distress, nor satisfy 
the just demands of the country. The 
right hon. gentleman had spoken of the 
wounds inflicted on his feelings, in com- 
| municating to the gentlemen in his office 
unwelcome intelligence that their 
services would no longer be required, or 
_ that their emolumeots were to be reduced: 
| but, had he no feeling for the people who 
paid those salaries, und suffered more se- 
vere privations? He did not yield to the 
right hon. gentleman in his sympathy for 
reduced public servants with diminished 
incomes; but his sympathy was not ex- 
clusively confined to the government of- 
fices. He felt for the ruined farmer, the 
distressed manufacturer, the people bur- 
thened with taxes, the landlord without 
rent, and the labourer without wages. 
With such a picture of the public misery 
before them, ministers were guilty of a 
dereliction of their public duty if the 
did not increase the means of relief by all 
the retrenchments in their power. ‘They 
ought to come down to the House with a 
proposition to reduce the civil list 25 per 
cent. He had heard with regret in ano- 
ther place, a recommendation to country 
gentlemen to reduce their rents as the 
only remedy to the existing evil. But, 
when they reduced their rents, were place- 
men to retain their salaries at their full 
amount, and was the exorbitant civil list 
to be kept up? The honour of the Crown 
did not require the costly extravagance 
with which it was supported; and from 
all that he had heard of the heart of his 
majesty, he was convinced that he would 
be the first to propose retrenchment— 
that he would be the first to order a re- 
duction in the trappings of the royal es- 
tablishments—that he would be the first 
to propose a curtailment of useless splen- 
dor, if truth were allowed to reach his 
ear, and if he could see or learn the ex- 
tent of his people’s sufferings. He, there- 
fore, hoped that the noble marquis would 
come down on Tuesday with a proposi- 
tion to reduce the civil list, at least 25 
per cent, and all government offices in 
‘proportion. 
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The committee divided onlord Althorp’s 
motion of adjournment. Ayes 37, Noes 
107. A second division took place on 
Mr. Huime’s amendment ; Ayes 28, Noes 
99. <A third division took place on a 
motion of adjournment ; Ayes 23, Noes 
94. On the motion for agreeing to the 
original resolution, the committee again 
divided; Ayes 94, Noes 21. 


List of the Minority. 


Aithorp, lord Iiume, J. 

Bury, lord James, W. 
Bennet, hon. H. G. Lushington, Dr. 
Bernal, R. Moore, P. 
Barrett, S. M. Maberly, J. 
Concannon, Lucius Palmer, F. 
Crespigny, sir W. De Ricardo, D. 


Robarts, A. W. 
Wood, alderman 
Williams, W. 


Davies, col. 
Ellice, E. 
Hobhouse, J. C. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, March 4. 


IncHesTER GAOL—PeTITION oF MR. 
Hunt.] Mr. Alderman Wood said, he 
had a petition to present from Mr. H. 
Hunt, confined in Ilchester gaol. It was 
not his intention to advert to any of the 
facts stated in the report of the commis- 
sioners respecting the cruelties practised 
upon this individual. He would confine 
himself to some recent cruelties which 
Mr. Hunt said had been inflicted upon 
him. These were contained in a letter 
which he had received that morning from 
him. The hon. alderman here read some 
extracts from Mr. Hunt's letter, from 
which it appeared that a fresh instance of 
persecution had occurred by order of the 
rev. Dr. Colston and another of the visit- 
ing magistrates. They discovered that 
there was a small door, through which 
Mr. Hunt had access to a small yard, to 
which allusion was made in the report. 
This door Mr. Hardy, the gaoler, had 
suffered to remain open; but as soon as 
the magistrates discovered it, they ordered 
it to be shut up. Mr. Hunt farther 
stated, that in consequence of being shut 
up every night, and using candle-light 
from 5 to 12 o’clock, he had got a great 
weakness in his sight, and was nearly 
blind of one eye. A short time back, 
his own surgeon and the surgeon of the 
prison had to perform an operation on 
his eye. He wished to have this con- 
cealed from his family; but it somehow 
reached their ears, and his son, and a 
young lady, his ward, applied, in a state 
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of distraction, to be admitted while that 
operation was performing. They were 
refused admission, and. Mr. Hardy, the 
gaoler, observed, that even if Mr. Hunt 
were dying, he dared not admit them, 
without the consent of the magistrates. 
After this operation, he had been ordered 
constantly to foment his eye with warm 
water. Finding that he should frequently 
want assistance, he asked to be allowed 
to have a nurse; but this was refused, 
unless he accepted the services of one of 
the female convicts. The assistance of 
his son and his ward were also denied 
him. He was thus locked up from six 
in the evening till five in the morning ; 
the door was then opened, and some warm 
water given, and it was again shut, till 
the usual time of opening, when his sur- 
geon came to see him; and, during this 
time, he continued to suffer the greatest 
pain. Surely, the sentence on this indi- 
vidual was of itself severe enough, with- 
out aggravating it by such cruelties. He 
would only add, that all the statements 
which he had received from Mr. Hunt 
had turned out to be correct. He was 
glad to learn that on Saturday last an 
order had been sent down by the high 
sheriff of the county, to have Mr. Hunt 
treated with more lenity than he had re- 
cently experienced. He trusted this be- 
nevolent disposition might not be frus- 
trated, as that of a former high sheriff had 
been. 

Mr. Dickinson said, that Mr. Hunt 
would now be placed in the same situation 
in which he was before the regulations 
complained of. 

Mr. Bennet deprecated the cruelty of 
not allowing Mr. Hunt to be attended by 
his son or ward. What the motive was 
for such conduct he could not tell; one 
of the visiting magistrates was a preacher 
of the gospel; he was certain, however, 
that his conduct was not, in this instance, 
conformable with its precepts. The pri- 
soner could not say, in the emphatic lan- 
guage of scripture, ‘“ I was sick, and in 
prison, and you visited me not,’’ but he 
might say, “I was sick, and in priscn, 
and you persecuted me.” 

Mr. Hobhouse expressed a hope that 
the attention of government would be 
turned to the case of Mr. Hunt, with a 
view to his removal from that gaol alto- 
gether, if they should not go farther. 
When Mr. Hunt was sentenced, it was 
stated, that Ilchester gaol was chosen as a 
matter of favour to Mr. Hunt. It now 
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seemed, however, that it was no favour, 
and he trusted, therefore, that govern- 
ment would order his removal to some 
other prison. Government alone could 
effectually assist him, and not the magis- 
trates. 

Mr. Scarlett said, that at the time of 
Mr. Hunt's sentence, Iichester gaol was 
considered as one of the best regulated in 


the kingdom, It had since turned out, | 


certainly, that this was not the fact. 

Mr. Wynn denied that there was any 
prerogative in the Crown to transfer a 
prisoner under sentence from one gaol to 
another. It would be a most dangerous 
precedent; for if it were done in mitiga- 
tion, it might also be done in aggrava- 
tion. 

Mr. Denman observed, that although 
there was no prerogative to transfer pri- 
soners under sentence, yet it had been 
done by consent in many cases. 

Mr. Lockhart thought, that a very inju- 
dicious mode had been adopted in this 
case. He would admit, that neither the 
sheriffs nor the magistrates, had any autho- 
rity to aggravate the sentence of a prison- 
er; but no inquiry on this subject had 
been gone into by the House. If the 
“ena had been intrusted to his care, 
e would have moved that it be referred 
to a committee ; and he was satisfied that 
if any cause of complaint was proved to 
exist, the House would not suffer it to 
continue, 

Dr. Lushington conceived, that a great 
deal of the inconvenience which Mr. 
Hunt had suffered, arose out of a miscon- 
ception on the part of the magistrates. 
From the report of the commissioners, it 
was evident, that in the course of nine 
months they had made nine distinct 
orders, regarding the manner in which 
visiters were to be admitted to Mr. Hunt. 
That circumstance was of itself sutficient 
to prove that they had been in doubt as to 
the conduct which they ought to pursue 
towards him; and being so in doubt, 
they unfortunately resorted to a mode of 
remedying their doubts, which absolutely 
aggravated the disorders they were called 
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| prisons, without being certain that no 
| exceptions would arise to them. It never 
| was intended by the legislature, that the 
| judges should lay down a system of prison 
| discipline: from the very nature of the 
| thing, it was evident, that much of the 
| discipline in every prison, must be left to 
| the discretion of the magistrates. He, 
therefore, trusted, that the magistrates 
would, at an early period, place before 
the judges a new set of regulations, to do 
away with the inconvenience arising from 
the present set. 

Mr. Alderman Heygate said, he had 
read the report of the commissioners with 
the deepest regret, and thought that a 
case had been made out by evidence, to 
induce the House to look at that prison 
with peculiar jealousy. He was no advo- 
cate for Mr. Hunt; but he was entitled, 
like every Englishman, to justice, and not 
to be visited with a severer punishment 
than the law and the judges intended. 
He was confident it could not be the wish, 
either of the government or the magis- 
trates, to countenance proceedings like 
those to which he had alluded;. and he 
trusted means would be taken without 
delay to prevent the possibility ot their 
recurrence. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


Navy Five Per Cents Bitt.] Mr. 
Grenfell wished to ask the chancellor of 
the exchequer a question, regarding the 
remuneration which the Bank of England 
were to receive for managing this trans- 
action. Had the right hon. gentleman 
made any compact with the Bank, regard- 
ing that remuneration? If the Bank were 
to have the same remuneration as it had 
for managing loans, it would be entitled to 
S00/. out of every million which passed 
'through its hands. When they recol- 
lected that the sum of money now to be 
dealt with, was somewhat more than 
| 150,000,000/., they would sce that any 
| per centage would afford the Bank a con- 
| siderable profit. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that no agreement had yet been made as 


upon to check. By availing themselves | to the rate of remuneration the Bank 
of a sanction contained in an act of par- | should receive for its services, in the 
liament, they had bound up their hands, | accomplishment of the proposed plan. 
and left themselves no discretion what- | The degree of trouble it would have, 
soever. He adverted to that circumstance | must, of course, depend upon the number 
to remind such magistrates as had seats | of dissents: the question of remuneration 
in that House, that they ought not to sub- | must, therefore, be left open to future 
mit to the judges a series of definite regu- | consideration. He certainly thought it 
Jations for the internal management of but just and equitable, that a clause 
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should be inserted in the bill, entitling 
that corporation to some compensation 
for their trouble. 

Mr. Gre:feli agreed in the last proposi- 
tion of the right hon. gent., but it was fit 
to take a little into view the great profits 
the Bank derived from the public. For 
the management of the national debt, as 
it was called, which meant only the pay- 
ment of the half-yearly dividends, the 
Bank received 270,000/. a year. Inde- 
sto pangd of this, they had always in 

and an average balance of four millions 
of the public money, for which a service 
was performed so very inadequate to the 
interest of this money, that he was con- 
fident it might be safely performed by 
private bankers for 10,000/. a year. 

Mr. Hume said, that during the whole 
war, the Bank had taken a great deal too 
much out of the public purse, and, in the 
present state of the country, it ought to 
Jend its aid gratuitously. The Bank of 
Ireland charged nothing for what it did, 
while the Bank of England obtained not 
less than 340,000/. a year. He was of 
opinion, that 150,000/. would more than 
remunerate the Bank for all the trouble 
to which it was put for the service of the 
country. 

The House having resolved itself into a 
committee on the bill, 

Mr. Grenfell moved, the omission for the 
present, of the clause empowering the lords 
of the Treasury to remunerate the Bank. 
Some terms ought first to be made with the 
directors, and on a future day the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer might be prepared 
to state them. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the circumstance of the degree of 
labour being as yet unascertainable, was, 
in his opinion, a reason for adopting the 
clause, subject to the future approbation 
of parliament. 

The committee divided: For retaining 
the clause, 76. Against it 39. 


Army Estimates.] The House 
having resolved itself into a committee of 
supply, to which the Army Estimates were 
referred. 

Lord Palmerston said, that the esti- 
mates which he had now to bring forward 
would shew, that in the army very consi- 
derable reductions had taken place, and 
very considerable savings had been made. 
The reductions amounted inmen to 12,304, 
and the saving, that is to say, the total 
decrease of charge in 1822, amounted to 
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537,849. 13s. 1d. On the land forces 
| (exclusive of India) a reduction had been 
made of 499,817/. 12s. 6d. There were 
three modes of reduction which had sug- 
gested themselves. Ist. a reduction of 
regiments. Q2dly. A reduction of men. 
3dly. A reduction of troops or companies 
in each regiment. The latter expedient 
had been approved of, because it was 
found to efiect a greater saving in point of 
charge, and also because it left the army 
more effective than any of the other modes 
could have done, and it did not interfere 
with the principle of rotation as applied to 
regiments abroad. There were two regi- 
ments of cavalry reduced intirely; two 
troops in each remaining regiment, and 
two cumpanies in each regiment of foot. 
In the staff the reduction of charge, as 
compared with the charge of 1821, 
amounted to 13,571/.12s.6d. In the 
public departments, the reduction of 
charge amounted to 12,009/. 6s. 8d. Tlie 
reduction of charges for medicines 9,284/. 
5s. 8d. Volunteer corps 9,153/. 6s. 8d. 
In consequence of the unsatisfactory and 
very disturbed state of Ireland, it was 
found necessary to increase the force in 
that country, which made a difference in 
the estimates of 42,000/. In the Royal 
Military College, the saving amounted to 
$,233/. 6s. 9d. In the army—pay of 
general officers, the increase was 8.356/, 
8s. 1d. In the full-pay of retired officers, 
15,2341. 19s. 4d. In the half-pay and 
military allowances 51,640/. 19s. 2d. In 
the foreign half-pay, the reductions 
amounted to 6,395/. In the in-pensioncrs 
of Chelsea and Kilmainham hospitals to 
6,853/. 17s. 9d. But in the out-pensioners 
of these hospitals there was an increase in 
charge, of 34,5910. 10s. 7d. That increase 
was greatly to be accounted for by the 
reduction of the army, and the consequent 
increase of pensioners. In the Roya! 
Military Asylum there was a reduction of 
charge, of 6,076/. 12s. 4d. In the widows’ 
pension, the increase amounted to 3,283/. 
14s. 9d. In the reduced adjutants of 
local militia, the reduction of charge 
amounted to 19,819/. 10s. In superannu- 
ation allowances, the increase amounted 
to $,761/. 17s. 4d. In the royal veteran 
battalions the reduction of charge amount- 
ed to 67,1441. 7s. Gd. The total amount 
of reductions for the last year amounted 
to 537,849/. 13s. 1d. It was fair to ob- 
serve, that that reduction had been made 
on a sum of 3,500,000/. Allusions had 
been made some nights since, to the 
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finance committee which sat in 1817. 
That committee established the charge 
for the military service at 8,500,000/. 
The total charge for the present year 
amounted but to 7,194,000/., inciuding a 
sum of 40,000/. for the yeomanry of Ire- 
land. If that force had not been called 
out, of course there would have been ad- 
ditional reductions to the amount he had 
stated. There was an arrangement on 
foot with the East India company, by 
which it was proposed, that the com- 
pany should pay 200,000/. towards the 
maintenance of the force there. If that 
arrangement should be completed, the 
sum necessary to be voted would amount 
to 960,000/. less than the amount of the 
estimates last year. The amount of 
charge for the present year, as compared 
with the year 1817, was less by a sum of 
1,200,000/. ; and the total expence of the 
4riny, taking into consideration the extra- 
ordinary expenditure, amounted to nearly 
a million less than the estimate of the 
last year. The noble lord concluded by 
moving, ** That a number of land forces, 
not exceeding 68,802 men, (exclusive of 
the men belonging to the regiments em- 
hog in the territorial possessions of the 

ast India company) commissioned and 
non-commissioned officers included, be 
maintained for the service of the united 
kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
from the 25th Dec. 1821, to the 24th 
Dec. 1822.” 

Colonel Davies said, he was prepared 
to show, that the proposed reductions 
were not conducted with a view to eco- 
nomy, and that if instead of two troops 
or two companies from each regiment, a 
certain number of entire battalions were 
reduced, the saving to the country be- 
yond what was now proposed, would be 
111,000/.; as it was evident, that while 
the same number of men were reduced, 
there might be a much greater reduction 
of the officers, who formed so large a part 
of the expense of a regiment. He in- 
tended, therefore, to propose a reduction, 
in addition to what had been proposed, of 
four battalions of infantry, which would 
increase the numbers of the proposcd re- 
ductions from 12,000 odd, to 15,000 men 
in addition to the staff corps and the wag- 
gon train, of which he should come to 
speak presently. He was sensible that in 
proposing so small a reduction, affecting 
too only the infantry, he was making a 
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| tained now $,000 more cavalry than in 
| 1792? In 1792, there were only 5,000 
cavalry ; there were now 8,300, so that 
making the largest allowance, there might 

be now a reduction of 1,500 or 2,000 ca- 

valry. Much had been said of the in- 
_crease of our colonies, as calling for an 

increase of our military force; but as to 

the cavalry, there was no pretence for 
_this increase, as this description of force 

was never employed in the colonies. In 

the year 1792, the estimates were proposed 

haif-yearly ; and so far from its being 
, thought by Mr. Pitt, as had been lately 
asserted, that the establishments 1792 

were on too reduced a scale, the estimates 

for the latter half of that year reduced 
the military force by 6,000 men. The 
force in the colonies was then only 

13,200 men, being 1,700 men less than 
those at present employed in the colonies 
_which we had then possessed. In the new 
colonies an enormous force was maintained. 
'In Malta there were 2,000 men; in the 
‘Ionian islands there were 4,000 men. 
_And why was this force necessary? Be- 
"cause, instead of giving the people a good 
| government, we had driven them to des- 
'peration by acts of oppression. In the 
Cape of Good Hope we had 2,000 men. 
| Why, it might be asked, had we no colo- 
nial militia? But, even on the supposition 
that we could have no militia, the garrison 
at the Cape of Good Hope was double 
‘what was necessary. In the island of 
Ceylon we had also 2,000 men; but there 
we had 3,600 colonial troops. Why had 
we, with such a colonial force, so large a 
body of regular troops? It was true, that 
'one of the regiments in Ceylon was at the 
charge of the East India company ; but, 
|as that regiment was as much as was ne- 
'cessary, it was unnecessary that we 
|should be at any charge on account of 
‘that island. He might, therefore, safely 
| say, that the establishments were too large 
‘in Ceylon, the Cape of Good Hope, the 
‘Jonian islands, and in Malta; so that 
‘there was ample room for the further 
reduction which he had proposed. He 
'had said nothing of the West India 


{ 


‘islands, where the establishments were 


too large by some thousands of men. 
These establishments were defended on 
account of the change created by the 
independence of South America. That 
change, however, rather conduced to the 
safety of our colonial possessions, as the 


sacrifice of principle to expediency ; for 
why, he wouid ask, was there to be main- 
OL. VI. 


South Americans would form a counter- 
poise against the North, of whom they 
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would be more likely to feel jealous than 


of this country—He now came to the . 
waggon train, which was set down in the. 


estimates at a charge of 6,295/. In the 
whole army there was, in time of peace, 


nothing more preposterous and unneces-_ 
adopted with respect to the whole army. 
_Asto the regiments on foreign service, 


sary than this corps. When the troops 
were in active service, he granted, the 


corps was highly useful to facilitate the | 
movement of the army: but now they | 
were scattered about the kingdom, and. 
This | 
They | 


attached solely to the forge-carts. 
corps was only military in name. 
were, in fact, only waggoners attached to 


the army, subject indeed to martial law | 
but not to discipline; so that while there 


were waggoners in the country there 
would be no difficulty in raising them. 


He should propose to reduce this corps. | 
The staff corps, too, which amounted to_ 


558 men, stood at a charge of nearly 


25,000/., whereas the ordinary charge for | 


such a force would not be more than 
11,000/. As to this force, it was stated 
by colonel Brown, that it was useful when 
extensive field works were carried on, and 
in cases of emergency. But there were 
now neither field works nor emergencies. 
This corps was as numerous now as in 
1810, in the heat of the war. He should 
propose its entire reduction, which would 
be a saving of 24,581/. Another subject 
was one which he felt it invidious conti- 
nually to recur to—connected as he was 
with the military profession; he meant 
the two majors who were now attached to 
each regiment. He should suggest, how- 
ever, once more, that the second major of 
each regiment should be reduced, on this 
ground, that they had not been appointed 
till 1796, when they were so appointed on 
account of the contingencies, and the in- 
crease of numbers from 1,000 to 1,200. 
Yet now the numbers were reduced to 
one-half, and contingencies were so much 
less frequent, but the second majors re- 
mained. By their reduction 35,000/. 
more would be saved. The charge for 
recruiting was also one on which great 
saving might be effected. The total 
charge was 58,782/. The nett expense 
after deduction of the money paid for dis- 
charges, 45,000/, This was for an army of 
68,000 men, while in 1819 the sum paid 
was about 40,000/. on an army of 80,000 
men: including the sum paid for dis- 
charges, so that the increase of charge 
was 18,000/., though the numbers to be 
recruited for were reduced from 80 to 
68,000. This wasa sign of the greatest 
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profusion in management. There was 
one corps in which the recruiting was 
managed without any expence, except 
that of bounties, as the parties reported 
immediately to the head-quarters of the 
regiment. This arrangement might be 


the recruiting officers could report to the 
commander at the dépots. ‘The recruits 
too were twice charged, as borne on their 
respective regiments, and as recruits on 
their way to the regiments. By the 
change he proposed, the charge of 35 su- 
perintending officers would cease. The 
saving in this department might be 
27,8591. He saw a charge in the present 
estimates for wounded officers. Now, 
though he should be the last to object to 
any remuneration to officers really 
wounded, he saw no probability of cases 
arising in the present year to call for the 
vote in question. This amounted to 
1,200/. He now called attention to the 
riding establishment at Pimlico. He did 
not believe there was a cavalry officer in 
the House, who would stand up and de- 
fend this establishment. It was, in fact, a 
mere job. Whatever the advantage of 
the new system of riding taught there 
might be, three years ago all regiments 
of cavalry had large detachments there 
who were thoroughly instructed, and 
were now quite competent to teach their 
comrades. If any thing more were ne- 
cessary, one competent officer, with the 
title of riding-master general, to visit the 
regiments would be quite sufficient. This 
would bea saving of 1,450/. The total 
reduction he should propose would be 
176,415/. under the following heads :— 
Four battalions in the colonies 80,000/. 
staff corps 24,5811. ; waggon train 6,295/. ; 
second majors of every regiment of cavalry 
and infantry 35,000/.; recruiting estab- 
lishments 27,8892. ; riding establishment 
at Pimlico 1,450/.; sum charged as remu- 
neration for officers wounds, as we are 
now carrying on no hostile operations 
1,200/.; total 176,415/. The hon. mem- 
ber called strongly on the House to sup- 
port him in his proposed reductions, and 
not to listen to the tales of impracticabi- 
lity which they would hear from ministers: 
Last year, in like manner, the ministers 
had told them, that if only a part of what 
they had since done in the way of reduc- 
tion were done, the consequences would 
be too dreadful to be contemplated. The 
members who had believed these asser- 
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tions had been exposed to the just re- | 
proaches of their constituents, He agreed | 
with hon. members who said, that the re- | 
duction of expenditure should precede | 
the reduction of taxation, but he now | 
called on them to support the work of re- | 
trenchment, in the same spirit as they | 
had done in the case of the two lords of | 
the Admiralty; as he trusted they had | 
not effected that reduction as a clap-trap, | 
to avoid the necessity of greater and more | 
important savings. He concluded 
moving an amendment to reduce the num- | 
bers proposed from 68,802 to 65,502 men. — 
Lord Palmerston stated, that the in- 
crease of the colonial force, even now, | 
was only 1,678 men, of which number 
588 came under the head of New South 
Wales; and no one who was aware of the 
great change which had taken place in 
that colony since 1792 could suppose that | 
an increased force of 583 men was dis- | 
proportioned to the new state of things. | 
In the same way, it must at once be per- 
ceived that an increase of force was ne- | 
cessary in the American colonies. But, 
notwithstanding the change of circum- 
stances, the number of men in the colo- | 
nies was, on the whole, less than in 1792. | 
In that year, the force abroad was 17,793 ' 
men; at present it was estimated at | 
14,965 ; being a reduction of nearly 3,000 
men, The total amount was less consi- | 
derable than in 1792, and where the num- | 
ber appeared greater, the circumstances 
sufficiently accounted for the increase. | 
Now, the proposition of the hon. colonel | 
was, to deduct from the force in the colo- 
nies 3,600 men. The hon. colonel had | 
forgotten what had been already done, | 
and what he and his friends had endea-_ 
voured to effect last year. Last session 
they proposed to reduce our military es- 
tablishment 10,000 men. Government 
had in the interval not merely made re- | 
ductions to the amount of 10,000, but of | 
12,300 men. The hon. gentlemen oppo- 
site had thus obtained a reduction of | 
2,300 men more than they demanded last — 
year, and still they were dissatisfied. 
Then came the hon. colonel and proposed | 
a reduction of 3,000 more. The appetite | 
of the hon. gentleman, it must be confes- | 
sed, was not easily gratified; tor he not 
only was dissatisfied with the reductions, 
but the mode in which they were effected. 
If, however, his plan had been followed, 
of reducing by regiments rather than by 
companies, the saving would have been at 
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| tions. 
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the staff corps, the hon. gentleman mis- 
calculated the expense, and underrated 
the utility of this establishment. The 
staff establishment formed a corps of 
science, a corps of education—a corps not 
easily formed at first, and with difficulty 
restored if reduced. The body of officers 
consisted of men who had made the 
sciences connected with their profession 
their study, and who bad acquired a 
knowledge and skill which could not al- 
ways be found uponan emergency. ‘The 
men of this corps were all artificers, who, 
though not like the officers, scientific, and 
highly educated, possessed manual skill 
and practical knowledge, which rendered 
them extremely useful in our foreign pos- 
sessions. They were almost all abroad, 
and the advantage which their education 


_ gave them in directing works which could 


not be executed by the natives, might be 
easily calculated. Now, with respect to 
the waggon-train, he could not allow the 
justice of the hon. gentleman’s observa- 
The corps was small, and was so 
necessary to the cavalry, that they could 
not move without it. The hon. gentleman 
had observed, that though useful in time 
of war, they could be of no service in 
time of peace. To that he would reply, 


that so long as we had cavalry, we must 


_have some provision for their moving 


conveniently from one part of the island 
to another; and this they could not do 


| without having a train like that in ques- 


tion. It was reduced now to a mere 
nucleus, on which to form an_ efiective 
corps when necessary. ‘The continuance 
of the establishment of second majors was 
disapproved of by the hon. gentieman; 
but he had miscalculated the saving which 


their reduction would occasion, and the 


source of hope and encouragement which 


| their appointments held out to inferior 


officers. The saving accruing from their 
reduction, instead of being 35,000/., as he 
had stated, would not amount to more 
than 13,0002., if allowance were made for 
their half-pay. Considering the casual- 
ties which might occur on foreign stations 
two majors did not seem more than were 
necessary for the service of the regiment ; 
and, at any rate, the establishment should 


be maintained as a reward to captains 


who were long without promotion. If the 
post of second major were reduced, a 
meritorious class of individuals would feel 
acutcly the disappointment of their pro- 
fessional hopes. ‘The hon. gentleman’s 
observation with rogard to the recruiting 
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service admitted of an easy reply. In the | they justified this change? It had been 
first place, the sum which he mentioned | said, that the diminution of force in the 
as paid for recruiting service, included | colonies was the cause which admitted of 
items which he did not consider; namely, | this reduction. But what was the fact? 
expenses for marching, and charges for Why, there bad been almost no diminu- 
purchased horses: the whole amount of | tion of force in the colonies between this 
the expenses which properly fell under the | year and last, and yet our army was to 
head of recruiting did not exceed 9 or be reduced from 81,000 to 68,000 men. 
10,00C/.; and, in the second place, the Thus inconsistent were the reasons which 
plan of recruiting proposed by the hon.| were adduced to justify an adherence to 
gentleman would be much more expen- | ministerial projects. The difference be- 
sive and less effective. The present esta- | tween the number of troops in our colo- 
blishment was cheaper and more effective nies last year and this, which amounted 
than any that had been proposed to be | only to a few hundred men, was stated as 
substituted. The hon. gentleman had ex- | a ground for being satisfied with reduc- 
pressed some surprise to see a charge for ‘tion to the amount of 12,3002. The 
wounds in the estimates ; but the fact was,' whole of the saving on the vote before 
officers were still arriving from abroad, the House was 558,000/. The noble lord 
aud advancing claims for wounds received | had accused his hon. friends of being too 
during the war. The riding establishment prone to discontent, because they only 
was more useful and less expensive than | asked a reduction of 10,000 men last year, 
the hon. gentleman would allow it to be. | and ministers had reduced 12,300. Now, 
So long as we had cavalry forces, they | the noble lord should have done him ( Mr. 
must be taught to ride; and great incon- | H.) the justice to remember, that he had 
veniences would be prevented by having made a motion for the reduction of 
a uniform system for the whole of that 20,000 men, and that he had been induced 
part of the army. The plan proposed by to withdraw it only by the persuasion of 
the hon. gentleman, of instructing a cer- his hon. friends, who thought that a mo- 
tain number of officers, who mightcarry the tion for 10,000 was more likely to meet 
knowledge of riding to the different regi- | with success. He had formerly gone back 
ments, like the subordinate instructors in | to 1792, asa period of comparison; and he 
a Lancasterian establishment, would not | could not help again pressing on the atten- 
answer the purpose. The expense, so tion of the committee the necessity of 
far from being 4,000/., would, on the | following the example then left us, At 
reduced scale, not amount to 1,000/. that time, our military force, rank and file, 

Sir HL, Vivian was of opinion, that re- | was 36,363 men, and including officers 
ductions in the army had been carried as 45,000. Now, what was the reduced vote 
far as they possibly could. With regard | of this year?—68,000, including 8,000 
to the waggon train he thought it desirable | officers. We had then 36,000 rank and 
to keep it up as a skeleton; for it was file. Wehad now 60,000. The marine 
well known to be very inefficient at its | corps then amounted to 8,000. Now it 
first establishment, and it was some time amounted to 15,000. The noble marquis 


before it was brought into a state of dis- 
cipline. As to the riding establishment, 
he considered it of vital importance that 
a uniform system of riding should be 
adopted throughout the army. He could 
not conclude without expressing his gra- 
titude to ministers for having adopted a 
suggestion which he had made in the last 
session, for placing majors-general of the 
army on full regimental allowance instead 
of half-pay. 

Mr. Hume began by pointing out the 
curious predicament in which the gallant 
officer and his friends stood, who last year 
had supported ministers in condemning 
reduction, and this year declared their 
satisfaction that such reduction had taken 
place. What was tlie reason on which 


_had lately stated that this corps was em- 
ployed as a land force, and, consequent!y, 
might be added to the land force when 
comparing the numbers of the army at 
different periods. Here, therefore, there 
was an addition to our army of 7,000 
men over the marine corps of 1792. This 
was surely too much. We had nine or 
ten regiments locked up in the Ionian is- 
lands, which, with a better government of 
those islands, might be withdrawn, We 
had 12,000 men in the new colonies, a 
great portion of which might be reduced. 
In reckoning our military force at home, 
the militia, the constitutional force of the 
country, had been strangely overlooked 
by the noble lord. That force amounted 
to 63,000 men, and, together with the 


| 

| 
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volunteers, cost the public between 500, 
and 600,000/. per annum, a sum sufficient 
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| that 


| period, the whole amount of the 
horse and life guards was 7,500 while last 


for the pay of the rank and file of our | year it amounted to 17,000. The House 


army in 1792, exclusive of Ireland. The | 
militia, the volunteer corps, the marines, | 


and the artillery, were all additions to our 
military establishment, and ought to 
enable us to reduce the regular force in 
proportion. These species of force were 
either useful or they were not. If they 


were of use, they ought to have been | 


brought into the noble lord’s account; if 
they were not of usc, the sum which they 
now cost the country ought to be saved. 
For his own part, he would rather pay for 
these constitutional troops, take 
means to render them effective, in prefer- 
ence to keeping up the present amount 
of our regular military force. So absurd 
and defective was the present system, as 
regarded the militia, that instead of keep- 
ing serjeants to instruct the troops, he 
believed one half of the money ap- 
propriated for maintaining them was 
spent in drums, fifes, and music. He 
would ask the House, what necessity 
there could be for maintaining a greater 
number of regular troops now than in 
1792? He was not aware of any circum- 
stance which required an increased mili- 
tary force, except, perhaps, the present 
situation of Ireland [hear! from lord 
Palmerston]. The noble lord said 
*‘ hear!” but he forgot that he had em- 
bodied 3,000 men for this service. The 
disturbances in Ireland, were, in fact, 
nothing more than riots. These were, 
indeed, attended with bloodshed, and 
with many melancholy and distressing 
circumstances; but they had not that 
character of union which belonged to an 
insurrection. Taking the whole of our 
military establishment, he could show 
that it would bear a reduction of 20,000 
men; and, instead of the small and in- 
efficient saving about to be effected by 
ministers, it would be quite consistent 
with every purpose of safety to make 
such a reduction as would save half a 
million of money. The reduction which 
he meant to prepose would, in effect, pro- 
duce a saving to that amount. The noble 
lord had said, that it would not be con- 
sistent with the safety of the colonies to 
reduce the colonial establishment; but, 
surely, there were not the same appre- 
hensions with regard to that of the house- 
hold—a part of our military force which 
was the most expensive, and which had 
been greatly augmented since 1792. At 


might look at the difference of these 
amounts, and say whether there was not 
a large surplus which could be disposed 
of for the relief of the country? The life 
guards in 1792 amounted to 672; this year 
they amounted to 1032; thecavalry in 1792 
were 4,376, now they were 5,9)6; the 
horse guards and other parts of the estab- 
lishment were 2,909 in 1792, and now they 
amounted to 5,104. Why, he would ask, 
should there be a larger number of these 
troops now than there was in 1792? The 

were net efficient to the defence of the 
colonies, and they were the most expen- 
sive troops in the pay of government. 
One life-guardsman was as expensive as 
two soldiers, and a common cavalry-man 
was equal in expence to two-thirds 
of a life-guardsman. Any one of these 
cost the country full as much as did 
one of those junior clerks who had 
been paid off, although the state of the 
accounts showed that more of these clerks 
had been discharged than was perhaps 
consistent with the regular discharge of 
public business. Rather than have dis- 
charged so many of these, would it not 
have been better to reduce the number of 
life and horse guards, who really were of 
no use but to attend upon the suvereign ? 
Of such troops we now had 9,500, when 
6,000 would be fully sufficient ; for it was 
not necessary that we should have guards 
in such numbers stationed at the West 
India docks, the gallery in Pall-mall, the 
Opera-house, and the British museum ; as 
if it were necessary to have military to 
protect the arts and sciences, when it 
had been always understood, that of these 
a military force was the enemy. He 
thought that a reduction of 360 men 
might be effected in the guards alone. 
But though he was prepared to show, that 
there was a disposable surplus of 20,000 
men, he did not mean to propose the re- 
duction of that surplus. He would leave 
a disposabie surplus of 10,000 to meet 
contingencies, and reduce the other 
10,000/. He would now advert to the 
staff, which was in fact the most ex- 
pensive establishment of them all, and 
which, if diminished in the same ratio 
with the reduction which he had suggest- 
ed in the numerical amount of the army, 
would operate a very extensive saving. If 
the men alone were estimated at the rate 
of 33,000/. per every thousand, then the 
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reduction of 10,000 would produce 
330,000/., and the reduction of the staff, 
in the same proportion, would give a half 
more, which would make a total saving to 
the public of about half a million; and 
this too, having a surplus of 10,000 of the 
line above the number in 1792, indepen- 
dently of militia, yeomanry, and other 
corps, which could be rendered efficient, 
if necessary, for the safety of the country. 
He could, indeed, sce no harm in reducing 
the establishment of the line to the estab- 
lishment of 1792. Inthe colonies there 
was a great increase; and yet, making 
allowance for the L[onian islands, the num- 
ber of troops left a much greater propor- 
tion to the extent of the colonies than in 
1792.—He would trouble the House with 
one observation relative to the mode in 
which ministers proposed to effect their 
reductions of the army. There were three 
ways by which this might be done—the 
reduction of corps, the reduction of com- 
panies, and the reduction of men in each; 
and he might refer to the statement of the 
finance committee to show that the re- 
duction proposed by ministers was not 
the one which, even in its opinion, would 
be the most beneficial. Previous to 1792, 
there was no uniform system of discipline: 
every regiment then following its own; 
so that though they were efficicnt enough 
as separate corps, they could not act 
together, and therefore were unservice- 
able as an army. Now, however, since 
the introduction of an uniformity of disci- 
pline, they could act in larger masses, and 
thus far, the new organization was better 
than the old. Even then, however, the 
number of corps had been reduced; and 
surely there could be no good objection 
to a reduction of the number of corps 
now. Ministers, then, would do little 
service to the country by a simple reduc- 
tion of the number of men, if they did not 
put the reduced army in a state more con- 
sistent with the necessities of the country. 
If they were to reduce the staffs, and other 
establishments, there would be a saving 
of 71,000/. in every 8,000 men. Hence, 
although the same numerical establishment 
of men was kept up, as much would be 
gained by this reduction of the number of 
corps as would compensate for the addi- 
tional pay which had been granted since 
1792. He was at a loss how to reconcile 
the reduction of the corps to 550 men, 
with the pretended reduction of the ex- 
pence ; for if they had made the numeti- 
cal reduction which he proposed, and 
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| kept the corps at 8,000, they would have 


effected a saving of upwards of 500,000/, 
Now, why should they have reduced the 
corps to 550, when, by the other mode, 
there would have been a clear saving in 
the staff to the amount of 200,000/. ? 
The mode of reduction was, therefore, 
extravagant. They talked of keeping up 
skeleton regiments; but of what use were 
skeleton regiments for the performance of 
regimental duty? Ministers might say it 
was difficult to make any reduction in the 
number of regiments; but, in his opinicn, 
nothing would conduce more to the efli- 
ciency of the army. The plan proposed 
by ministers was, therefore, the most ex- 
tensive, and at the same time the most 
expensive, This reduction was objection- 
able both in its extent and in its mode: 
in neither the one respect nor the other 
was it the best for the country. If they 
were to do any good at all—if they were 
not to mock the country in the midst of 
its distress—then they ought to reduce, 
not the number of men merely, but the 
number of corps. The duke ot York had 
reduced the number of regiments from 
110 to 94. He had done this in 1796, 
when the country was involved in war. 
It had been found advantageous even 
then; and could it fail to be productive 
of advantage now? The present estab- 
lishment was too large; and the proposal 
of ministers was not what the circum- 
stances of the country demanded. They 
could easily dispense with 10,000 of the 
present army, and so re-model the re- 
mainder as to produce a saving upon the 
whole of half a million a year. He would 
mention one particular instance :—there 
was no necessity for our keeping up 5,000 
men in Canada, when the Americans were 
diminishing their establishment. Con- 
sidering the ease with which the reduction 
that he proposed could be effected, and 
still more the circumstances of the coun- 
try, he could not see how the House 
could refuse him its support. They would 
bear in mind, that every 1,000 men re- 
duced was a saving of 33,000/. besides the 
half of that sum more for contingencies. 
The hon. member concluded by moving, 
that the reduction instead of being only 
5,000 men should be 10,000. 

Colonel Wood understood the hon. gen- 
tleman to have said, that a considerable 
portion of the sums voted for the staff was 
laid out on bands of music, instead of 
being expended in drilling the recruits. 
All he could say to this was, that strict 
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orders had been given that the musicians 

attached to a corps should be restricted | 
to one drummer to two companies. The | 
band was the most difficult part of a regi- 
ment to keep in order, and there was no 
disposition to have an unnecessary number 
of musicians. ‘The hon. gentleman had | 
spoken of the disorders in Ireland as if | 
they amounted merely to a little riot. | 
He could only say, that he should be very | 
sorry to witness such riots in the country | 
in which he lived. In this instance the | 
hon. gentleman had taken a view of the | 
subject very different from that taken of | 
it by his friends near him, who had | 
thought it desirable that martial law 

should be proclaimed in Treland, which | 
would not have been recommended, to | 
put down a little riot. The hon. gentle- 
man had stated the duke of York to have | 
reduced 110 regiments to 94, in 1796: | 
but that very circumstance arose out of | 
the inconveniences previously experienced | 
from the reductions having been made on | 
that principle which the hon. gentleman | 
seemed disposed to prefer. New corps | 
had been raised early in the war; and | 
these, when brought into the field had 

been found inefficient. 

Sir J. Newport said, he would not have 
risen upon this question, but for remarks , 
which had been made respecting the state 
of Ireland, in which he could not concur. 
His earliest wish had been to get an | 
examination instituted into the state of | 
Ireland, anda remedy applied to the evils | 
which distracted that country. But there 
was a limit to investigation as to other 
things, and Ireland was in that state when 
investigation could not be instituted, and 
when, not riot, but insurrection, required 
the strong arm of the law. It was im- 
possible for him to regard as a riot what 
was Open insurrection, anda defiance of 
all law and authority, The government 
of Ireland had been most scandalously | 
deceived by men who ought to have had 
correct information. He alluded to the 
information given respecting Belfast and 
Mountrath. Most dreadful outrages and | 
horrid assassinations had been committed. | 
A Roman catholic clergyman had been 
attacked, because he had from the altar | 
recommended peace and good order. | 
Could he doubt that this was a state re- | 
quiring additional military force? He | 
trusted that these dreadful disorders 
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would pass away, but it would be by the 
vigorous execution of the law in putting 


down violence. It would be imperious 


member for Aberdeen. 
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afterwards to look into the causes of the 
disturbances. Tle never would concur in 
thinking that they ought not to be looked 
into and probed to the bottom. But 
while insurrection prevailed, he hoped no 
hon. member would seem for a moment to 
express any terms of mitigation. Having 
always been the advocate of peace and 
examination, he was now obliged to say 
that tranquillity must be first restored; 
and then he would urge a thorough, com- 
plete, and radical investigation of the 
evils of which Ireland complained, with a 
view to the application of a full, safe, and 
adequate remedy for them. 

General Gascoyne said, he would cer- 
tainly vote against the proposed reduction. 
Honourable members talked of the state 
in which our army had stood previous to 
the late war; but, let it be remembered, 
that very heavy objections had been taken 
upon the breaking out of that war, to the 
condition now so lauded. The very small 
force which England brought into the 
field had been a source of astonishment 
and of displeasure to her allies. He 
(gen. G.) being on service in one of the 
brigades sent out upon that occasion, the 
brigade was so weak, that an Austrian 
general actually took it for a battalion, 
and asked whether all the British batta- 
lions were of equal force. The gallant 


/member contended for the necessity of 


maintaining such a force as should have 
an eye to the northern as well as to the 
southern parts of that country; and con- 
cluded by declaring, that the seeds of war 
existed in every part of Europe, and that 
appearances were such as to justify mea- 
sures of precaution. The hon. member 
for Aberdeen went on, taken up wholly 
by his figures and marking out reduction 
here and there in the army, without being 


| possessed of the smallest military know- 
ledge himself, but denying that an officer 


could know any thing at all of the matter. 


He would tell that hon. gentleman, what- 
ever his profession might be, whether it 


was in the way of slaughtering or of heal- 
ing, that in this instance his calculations 
were far from being correct. 

Mr. Wilmot said, he felt himself bound, 
in the outset of his speech, to protest 
against the expediency of any farther 
military reduction. Before, however, he 
stated the reasons of his dissent from such 
a measure, he would make a few observa- 
tions upon what had fallen from the hon. 
With regard to 
the reduction already effected in the colo- 
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nies, the hon. member had stated it as, calculations of the hon. member for Aber. 
not exceding 400 men. Ifthe hon. mem- | deen were upon a wrong principle; and 
ber meant to persist in that assertion, he | he defied that hon. member to contradict 
(Mr. W.) could satisfy the House that | his statement. When it was seen that the 


a@ more monstrous assertion had ncver 
been put forth; for the reduction 
actually effected in the colonies amounted 
to 4,535 men. Upon the estimates 
of the present year, article ‘Stations 
abroad, India excepted,” the numerical 
force, officers and non-commissioned offi- 
cers included, stood at 27,943. The very 
same article, in the estimates of last year, 
gave, as the number of men, 32,467. 
Now, this reduction, the hon. member 
called, areduction not exceeding 400 men. 
The very items, however, of the alteration 
should be stated to the House. In the 
old Leeward islands there had been a 
reduction of 370; in Jamaica and Hon- 
duras, 513; in North America, including 


Canada and the Bermudas, 863; at | by reducing her power of resistance slic 
Gibraltar, 384; in the new Leeward | should invite acts of aggression. 


old colonies were even at a lower estab- 


‘lishment than in the beginning of 1792, 


he did trust that the House would reject, 


_and with disdain, the proposition of the 


| 
| 


hon. member for Aberdeen. He did 
confess that he felt annoyed when the 
government was accused of having insul- 
ted the country by its offers of reduction, 
Mr. Burke had said, that the age of chi- 
valry was past, and that of calculators had 
succeeded it. He really thought that 
the hon. member in his love for calcula- 
tion, forgot sometimes the true interests 
of the country. He could not think it pos- 
sible that that hon. member could wish 
that England should forfeit her rank 
among the nations of Europe, and that 


He 


islands, 208; at the Cape, 228; at the | could not believe that the hon. member 
Mauritius, 192; at St. Helena, 1,492; had lost sight of the maxim—Si vis pacem 
and at Ceylon, 1,034; in New South | para bellum; but whatever might be the 
Wales there was an increase of 153; in | 


Africa 30; and in Malta and the Ionian 
islands 625: but the saving, he repeated, 
upoa the whole alterations amounted to 
4,500 men. So much, then, for the 
question of reduction effected; and now 
to the question of farther reduction. 
proposed. If the hon. and gallant mem- 
ber who had alluded to the state of the 
Cape would look tothe character of the 
population of that settlement, and to the 
nature of the predatory hordes by which 
it was surrounded, he would scarcely 


opinion of the hon. member on that point, 
he (Mr. W.) entreated of that House to 
consult petty savings less than the real 
and prospective advantage of the nation. 

Mr. Bennet thought, that before the 
House resolved to keep up so large a 
military establishment as that which was 
proposed, they should consider whether 
the country was able to pay its creditors. 
If the public interests were more impe- 


rious than the payment of the debt, then 


| 
| 
| 
| 


think the number of troops at present | 


maintained too great. 
Ceylon, considering the immense area of 
that country, its recent subjugation, and 
the reduction already effected, both of 
regular and local force, it was impossible 
to think of farther alteration without en- 
dangering the security of our possession. 
The increase of force in Malta and the 
Ionian islands had been ascribed to the 
Operation of a certain course of policy. 
As the time would come, and at no very 
distant period, when that subject would 
be fully investigated, it would not be 
proper for him to introduce it upon the 
“senna occasion; thus much, however, 

e would say, that there was no subject on 
which the public had been more exten- 
sively and systematically deluded. Con- 
fining himself, however, to the colonies, 
simply, he had shown the House that the 


With respect to | 


that ought to give way; but he did not 


see how, under existing circumstances, 
an army of so large an amount was a 
matter of imperious necessity. He fully 
concurred in all that had been said, as to 
the present state of Ireland ; but he could 
not forget that the wretched condition of 
that country was the effect of the mal- 
administration of the gentlemen who sat 
opposite to him. Ireland had enjoyed 
the full benefit of coercion ; she had had 
insurrection acts, martial law, and fresh 
troops in abundance; but nothing to im- 
prove, to relieve, or to tranquillize her. 
The state of Ireland brought to his mind 
every thing connected with abuse and 
bad government. The hon. member in- 
sisted that a reduction of 10,000 men was 
safe and easy. The cavalry and the 
guards could afford to lose 2,000. Of 
17,000 men in India, 3,000 might be re- 
duced: 5,000 might be taken at orce 
from the force of England. He admit- 


| 
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ted the present exigency of Ireland, and 
therefore it was, that he confined his vote 
to the reduction of 10,000 men. But for 
that circumstance, he should have insisted 
upon taking off 20,000. 

Captain O'Grady disapproved of the 
mode in which economy had been carried | 
into execution, with regard to the army 
in Ireland, and instanced the case of two | 
regiments which were disbanded in Lime- | 
rick, at the very time when rebellion was” 
exhibited in the most unequivocal form. 
He regretted to observe also, that a 
military system was now acted on by the | 
insurgents. The insurrection in Ireland. 
could not be put down without force: , 
and, therefore, though there many griev- 
ances in that country which ought to be | 
redressed as soon as possible, the military | 
force ought not to be too hastily reduced. | 
He agreed that considerable reductions | 
might be made in the civil departments, | 
and the retired allowances. | 

Mr. Warre thought, that under all the | 
circumstances, the reduction of 10,000. 
men which took place last year was suffi- 
cient; but in differing in opinion with his 
hon. friend the member for Aberdeen, he | 
felt nothing like disdain,” and 
that expression might have been spared 
on the other side of the House. 

Lord Althorp agreed with the hon. 
member for Shrewsbury that 10,000 men 
might be reduced, with perfect safety to 
the country. 

Mr. Calcraft said, that the reduction of 
the army being brought to the point for 
which he had contended during the last 
six years, he could see nothing in the 
situation of the country, either at home or 
abroad, to require any farther reduction. 
If he did not think so, there was no man 
more willing than he should be, from con- 
stitutional and economical reasons, to sup- 
port the cause of reduction. So far from 
conceiving the strength of the army too 
great at present, he did not know from 
what part of this country a disposable 
force could be sent to Ireland if occasion 
required it. His hon. friend had talked 
of the inability of the country to pay its 
troops. But surely no man, whatever his 
love of retrenchment might be, could look 
fairly at the situation of England, and say 
that she could not pay the troops that 
were necessary to her security. Such an 
Opinion was a desponding opinion; an 
opinion which exaggerated the distress of 
the country, and in which he could not 
concur. The country not pay its troops! 

VOL. VI. 
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Why, we hada sinking fund of 5,000,000/. 
It was said, ** Apply that fund to the re- 
duction of the taxes ;” but, surely, the 
safety of the state was more important 
than the reduction of taxes. He by no 
means bound himself as to what he might 
do hereafter, when Ireland should be 
brought into a more tranquil state; but, 
under existing circumstances, he could 
not vote for the reduction contended for. 
He agreed, that all reductions should be 
made by companies, and not by regiments, 
that we might be enabled to raise an army 
more readily in any case of emergency. 
It was the worst economy in the world to 
place our armies in a state which would 
render it difficult to build them up again. 

Sir H. Hardinge contended for the 
necessity of keeping up in time of peace, 
a force necessary to recruit our army in 
time of war, and insisted particularly on 
the expediency of making such a provi- 
sion with respect to the waggon-train— 
the greatest military authority in the 
country having given a decided opinion to 
the same effect. 

Sir R. Fergusson expressed his convic- 
tion, that the atrocities committed in Ire- 
Jand ought to be put down by a military 
force, and he would prefer the employment 
of the regular troops to that of the resi- 
dent yeomanry and volunteers, as being 
less under the influence of local prejudices. 
He would, however, support the amend- 
ment on the ground of the necessity of 
limiting our expenses. With respect to 
our foreign possessions, all he should say 
was this, that we ought to look at home 
first, and if we found that we could not 
keep our colonies but at an expense which 
the country could not bear, we ought to 
give them up altogether. 

The committee divided, first, on Mr. 
Hume’s amendment: Ayes, 51. Noes, 
196. A second division took place on 
colonel Davies’ amendment: Ayes, 58. 
Noes, 184. The origina! resolution was 
then agreed to. 


List of the Minority. 


Althorp, lord 
Bernal, R. 
Barrett, S. B. M. 
Benyon, B. 
Birch, J. 
Bright, H. 
Blake, sir F. 
Bury, lord 
Byng, G. 
Coftin, sir I. 
Concannon, L. 


Davies, Colonel 
Denison, W. J. 
Denman, T. 
Vergusson, sir R. 
Fitzgerald, lord 
Foley, J. H. 
Graham, 
Guise, sir W. 
Hobhouse, J. C. 
Honywood, W. P. 
Hughes, Colonel 
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Hume, J. 


Hutchinson, hon. H. 


James, W. 
Johnston, colonel 
Kennedy, T. F. 
Lambton, J. G. 
Lushington, Dr. 
Maberly, J. jun. 
Martin, J. 
Maxwell, J. 
Maule, hon. W. 
Monck, J. B. 
Moore, P. 
Newman, R. W. 
Nugent, lord 
Philips, G. R. 
Price, R. 
Ricardo, D. 
Robinson, sir G. 
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Russell, lord J. 
Rice, T. S. 
Scott, J. 
Smith, A. 
Stanley, lord 
Smith, W. 
Sefton, earl 
Stuart, lord J. 
Wharton, J. 
Webb, colonel 
Whitbread, S. 


Whitbread, W. H. 


Wilson, sir R. 
Wyvil, M. 
Wilkins, W. 
Williams, W. 
Wood, Alderman 
TELLER. 
Bennet, H. G. 


Seditious Meetings Amendment Bill. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, March 5. 


AcricutturaL Disrress.] Lord 
Erskine said, he had fifteen petitions to 
present, complaining of Agricultural dis- 
tress, and he could not help thinking that 
the petitioners were peculiarly entitled to 
their lordships’ attention, inasmuch as they 
had failed in their endeavours to obtain 
any remedy from the other House. His 
lordship quoted the first paragraph of the 
report of the agricultural committee of the 
House of Commons of last session, ac- 
knowledging the reality of the distress of 
the agricultural interests, and that the re- 
Ceipts of an arable farm would not pay the 
expences of cultivation, which must be de- 
frayed out of the capital of the farmer, 
and then referred to page 16 of the report 
stating, that it would be for the legislature 
to consider ata future period of estab- 
lishing protecting duties, instead of the 
present system. Thus the evil was imme- 
diate, and yet the committee agreed in 
postponing the remedy. Now, what would 
be said of a physician who, after telling his 
' patient that he was in great danger, and 
could not in all probability live a week, 
should afterwards tell him, that he would 
at a future period take his case into con- 
sideration? ‘The petitioners did not com- 
plain of taxation, though they felt its pres- 
sure as well as others; but the fact was, 
that all that retrenchment could do would 
not be enough to relieve them ; they want- 
ed to be protected like our commerce and 
manufactures, and no more. He had 
heard,: that it had been proposed in the 
revived agricultural committee to reduce 
the protecting duty from 80s. to 67s. ; al- 
though foreign corn could be imported at 
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35s. surely, when the farmers were nearly 
ruined when the protecting price was SOs. 
it was a strange way of relieving them to 
reduce it to 67s. What did their lord- 
ships look to but their rents? But if this 
system was to go on, that House might in 
a short time be called the house of paupers 
instead of the House of Lords, for it would 
be impossible to obtain anyrent. He had 
read the works of Mr. Webbe Hall, and 
he must say that that gentleman had been 
much misrepresented ; his object being 
merely that the agricultural interests of 
the country should have the same protec- 
tion as our commercial and manufacturing 
interests. He agreed with those who 
urged the necessity of retrenchment. 
Their lordships must carry retrenchment 
as far as possible, but he did not think it 
possible that any retrenchment which could 
be made would be sufficient, if they let in 
foreign corn. A suspicion existed, that 
foreign corn had been introduced under 
the name of Irish; and he hoped the 
committee would pay attention to this 
point. 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, March 5. 


Sepitious Meretincs AMENDMENT 
BILL.] Mr. Denison rose, to move for 
leave to bring ina bill to amend the act 
of the 57th of George III., for effectually 
preventing seditious meetings. The ob- 
ject of his bill was, to lessen the expenses 
attendant upon actions instituted to reco- 
ver damages done by riotous mobs. To 
show how necessary it was that the pre- 
sent system should be amended, he would 
state the expenses that had been incurred 
upon some actions which were tried at the 
two last assizes for Surry. Eleven actions 
were brought to recover damages to the 
amount of 69/. 7s. 6d. the taxed costs upon 
which amounted to the sum of 1,106/. 9s. 
10d. The costs upon four other actions 
for the recovery of 7/. 6s. 5d. amounted 
to 5011. 6s. 10d. The taxed costs upon 
one action for 18s.amounted to 112/.9s.6d. 
The remedy he should recommend was, 
that the party receiving the injury should 
at once render an estimate of the amount 
to the overseer and two neighbouring 
magistrates ; that appeal should lie to the 
quarter sessions; and that the treasurer 
of the county should be enabled to 
levy a rate on the hundred for the 
amount. 


| 
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Mr. B. Wilbraham said, he had intended 
to introduce a measure having the same 
object as that now proposed. He fully 
concurred in the propriety of the bill. 
The evil complained of arose out of the 
necessity of bringing the action before 
the higher courts, which, as the law now 
stood, could not be avoided. 

Mr. Scarett thought, there might be 
some mode of investigating the actual 
damage, so as to prevent imposition, 
without the verdict of a jury, which would 
save the unnecessary expense, and upon 
which the magistrates might assess a rate 
upon the county. 

Mr. Lockhart said, it was a great mis- 


fortune that ia a well-regulated couniry | 


the costs of an action of this sort should 


be twenty-two fold the amount of the | 


damage done. He trusted tha! this mea- 
sure would be a precedent for other bills, 


which might save the people from being | 
law-ridden as they nov were—their best | 


blood being sucked up by this vampyre. 
It was the duty of parliament to devise 
means by which the people should have 
justice brought to their doors without this 
enormous expense. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 

Scotcu Juries  CrimMInar 
Causes. ] 
for leave to bring in a bill to alter the 
mode of chusing Juries to serve on Cri- 
minal Causes in Scotland. It was well 
knowa, that the justiciary, or criminal 
court, sat in Edinburgh at al! times of the 
year, except while it was going the cir- 
cuits, which occurred twice a year. To 
this court all matters of a criminal nature 
might be referred. Besides this, there 
was another, under the jurisdiction of the 
sheriff, who was not an officer chosen as 
in this country, but a magistrate appointed 
by the Crown, with the power to adminis- 
ter justice in certain civil and criminal 
cases. In all cases, except those of high 
treason, the lord advocate proceeded by a 
process similar to our ex officio informa- 
tion, there being no grand jury. A jury 
of fifteen persons decided upon the guilt 
or innocence of the accused; but in this 
decision it was not necessary that they 
should be unanimous, a majority of them 
being sufficient. On the day of trial 45 
persons appeared, from whom the jury 
was afterwards selected. Now, the mea- 
sure which he intended to submit would 
not object to the manner in which those 
45 persons were brouglit into court, but 


Mr. Kennedy rose, to move | 
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to the mode in which the 15 who were to 
try the case were selected; namely, by 
the presiding judge. They were taken 
by fives and fives; and being thus select- 
ed, they sat down to try the case. The 
parties accused were not allowed to object 
to the selection as such; for that would 
be to impute an improper motive to the 
julge, which would not be admitted. 
The on!y objections which could be made 
on the part of the accused were certain 
legal ones. They might object to per- 
sons against whom a conviction for any 
crime had been recorded; to parties as 
bearing spite and malice against the ac- 
cused; and to persons who were deaf or 
dumb, or who were under age. All these, 
no doubt, were very proper objections, 
where they could be made, but he believed 
it rarely occurred that they were made. 
The alteration which his bill would make 
vas small in appearance; but he con- 
sidered it of import in principle. It was, 
that instead of the selection of 15 being 
made by the presiding judge, it should be 
| by ballot out of the 45; and he would also 
| propose that both to the accused and the 
| prosecutor, certain challenges should be 
‘allowed. This alteration was not his own: 


| it was modelled on a measure which had 
| been recently introduced into Scotland, 


|in juries appointed to try civil actions. 
| This was enacted by an act of the 55th of 
the late king, and, after an experience of 
four years, it was made permanent by the 
59th; which was a proof that it was con- 
sidered a salutary measure. The hon 
member concluded by moving for leave 
to bring in the bill. 

The Lord Advocate did not tise to 
offer any objection to the introduction of 
the measure, but begged of the House 
not to allow itself to be prejudiced by the 
statement which the hon. member had 
made, for he should be able to show, on 
the second reading, that a more uncalled- 
for and unwise measure could not be 
devised. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


AGRICULTURAL Disrress.] Mr. Scar- 
lett presented a petition from Peter- 
borough, complaining of the distressed 
state of Agriculture. He fully concurred 
in one statement of the petitioners; name- 
ly, that a great portion of the distress 
arose from the return to cash payments. 
He did not now mean to dispute the pre- 
pricty of a measure of which he had been 
a warm advocate, but he stated the fact as 
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it was—that prices had been reduced by 
the increase which that measure gave to 
the value of the currency. The increase 
of the burthens of the people had been 
most enormous. He could prove, even 
admitting the argument of his hon. friend 
(Mr. Ricardo), that the increase in the 
taxes since 1819 amounted to 9,000,000/. 
This was made up by the increased value 
of the currency, and the three millions of 
taxes imposed in 1819. Taking the ave- 
rage of several years, it would be seen 
that the farmer had now a far greater 
_— of his produce to pay in taxes. 
e would not maintain, that the low price 
of commodity was not in itself a sufficient 
cause of the existing agricultural distress ; 
but this he would maintain, that a super- 
abundance of produce could not of itself 
have produced it. Supposing the farmer 
were to pay all the demands made upon 
him—for instance, his rent, tithes, and 
taxes—not in money, but in kind—would 
it not be clear that, in such a case, an 
abundance of produce would be of con- 
siderable advantage to him? How, then, 
could it be maintained, that abundance of 
produce, under the existing state of things, 
was the chief cause of the evils by which 
the agriculturist was now oppressed ? 
Mr. Ricardo said, it was true, that, if 
the produce of the land was divided into 
certain proportions, every party would be 
benefitted by an abundant crop; but his 
learned friend having come to that con- 
clusion, left his argument there, instead 
of extending it a Jittle farther. Now, he 
wouldask his learned friend whether, if the 
quantity of commodity were excessively 
abundant, that was to say, the double, 
treble, or quadruple of an ordinary crop, 
it would not be a cause of poverty to the 
agriculturist? He maintained that it would 
be so; for the farmer, after having satisfied 
the consumption of himself and family, 
would find, upon going toexchange the sur- 
plus of his commodity for other commodity, 
such a competition in the market as would 
compel him to dispose of it upon very 
low terms ; and thus abundance of pro- 
duce would be to him a cause of distress. 
It was true that, from the alteration of the 
currency, the evil had been aggravated ; 
for it was clear that it rendered it neces- 
sary to sell a greater quantity of corn to 
answer the demands of the government 
andthe landlord. But he now contended, 
as lie had at all former times contended, 
that, up toa certain point, for instance, 10 
per cent, great loss had been derived from 
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the change in our currency; but that the 

rest of the distress was to be attributed to 

the increased quantity of produce. 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


Army Estimates. 


Army Estimares.] Mr. Brogden 
brought up the resolutions of the com- 
mittee of supply. On the resolution, 
*¢ That a number of Jand forces, not ex- 
ceeding 68,802 men, be maintained for 
the service of the United Kingdom, from 
25th Dec. 1821 to 24th Dec. 1822.” 

Mr. Hume said, that having last night 
endeavoured, but in vain, to persuade the 
committee to reduce the number of men 
for the service of the year, he now wished 
to put upon record the opinion which he 
entertained regarding the large amount of 
the present standing army. He was not 
anxious to prevent troops from being sent 
to Ireland to put an end to the disturb- 
ances which existed there : quite the con- 
trary ; he wished those disturbances to be 
put down with all speed, whatever might 
be the original causes of them. ‘The only 
difference which existed between himself 
and the members of his majesty’s govern- 
ment was, that he thought that there 
were already in Ireland troops enough to 
effect that object. The way he made that 
assertion out was this. By the estimates 
that had been presented to the House, it 
appeared that in Ireland there were 
18,397 men, and that in England, in- 
cluding reliefs, there were 22,462 men, 
making a total of 40,859 men. There 
were also three veteran battalions, which 
increased that total to 43,550 men. Now 
he contended, that such a number of men, 
exclusive of the assistance to be derived 
from the artillery, who amounted to 7,000 
men, from the marines, who amounted 
to 8,000 men, and from the troops in the 
colonies, exclusive of the East Indies, 
who amounted to 27,943 men more, was 
more than suflicient to quell the disturb- 
ances now raging in Ireland. The noble 
lord in his statement had omitted to take 
any notice of the artillery, marines, and 
veteran battalions, and had stated the 
amount of the forces at home and in the 
colonies at 68,802 men. Now he main- 
tained, upon the declaration of the noble 
marquis opposite, that as the marines 
were performing the duty of regular 
soldiers in the Mediterranean, and the 
veteran battalions the same at home, they 
ought to be included, in future, with the 
artillery in the account of the regular 
army; and, in that case, the military 
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force of the country would amount to 
86,493 men, instead of of 68,802 men, as 
stated by the noble lord. From that 
number he wished to take 10,000 men. 
That was the extent of the proposition he 
had made, and for making it he had been 
taunted with inconsistency by hon. gentle- 
men opposite. He maintained that, upon 
the necessity of reducing the army, he 
had always been consistent. The noble 
marquis opposite had said, that any 
saving, however small, that could be 
made without detriment to the public 
service, Ought to be made without delay. 
Now, he had kept that declaration of the 
noble marquis continually in his view; 
and, upon seeing that the expenses of the 
army in the year 1822 amounted to be- 
tween seven and eight millions, whilst in 
the year 1792 they did not amount to more 
than 2,331,149/., he had become con- 
vinced that the difference of expenditure 
in the two years was greater than ought 
to be permitted, He had therefore pro- 
posed a reduction of 10,000 men, by 
which a saving of half a million would be 
gained to the country. The hon. gentle- 
man who was under-secretary for the co- 
lonial department had called the saving 
which he had proposed a petty, paltry 
saving, and had implored the House upon 
that account to reject it with disdain. 
He did not know whether the being a few 
weeks in office had produced such an 
effect upon the hon. gentleman as to make 
him conceive the saving of half a million 
a petty, paltry saving; but he did know 
this, that the hon. gentleman had told the 
House, that the hon. member for Aber- 
deen, in his petty, paltry public savings, 
wished to sacrifice the honour and safety 
of the country. Now, he trusted that no 
proposition which he had ever made was 
deserving of the disdain of the House. 
Indeed, he thought that the 


other: and if it were used for the purpose 


of deterring him from examining the | 


financial arrangements of the country, he 
treated it with that contempt which he 


trusted he should always treat such pro- | 


positions as talked of half a million being 
a petty, paltry saving. Having said thus 
much to the hon. under-secretary, he 
must now express a hope that the gallant 
general, the member for Liverpool, was in 
his place, as he had a word or two to say 
to him regarding the insinuation which he 
had thrown out against his (Mr, Hume’s) 


term | 
“ disdain” was an improper term for one | 
member of parliament to use towards an- , 
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profession. My profession, continued 
Mr. Hume, is as well kuown as that of 
the gallant general; and if I were to ask 
him, what part of his professional conduct 
got him the regiment which he now has 
the honour to command, he would per-. 
haps find more difficulty in answering the 
question than I should, were he to ask me 
to what measures my success in life was 
chiefly owing. [Loud cheers from the mi- 
nisterial benches.] Hon. gentlemen may 
cheer as much as they please; but when 
allusions are made to the private history 
of any member, it is done for some mean, 
improper purpose, and not from a sense 
of public duty.—He was sorry to say 
that there were several gentlemen on his 
side of the House, who viewed a standing 
army with as much delicacy as the gentle- 
men opposite, and who were inclined to 
look upon it as the best protector of our 
rights and liberties. He would, however, 
ask those gentlemen whether, if 53,000 
men were a sufficient force for the country 
in 1792, 76,000 men were not sufficient 
in 1822? He had said nothing of the 
considerable increase which had taken 
place since the former period, in the 
number of our militia regiments, and our 
volunteer and yeomanry corps. After 
this statement, he thought he had said 
enough to convince the House, that 
76,493 men would be sufficient for the 
service of the year. He would not dictate 
to ministers. He would merely take from 
them 10,000 men, and leave them to 
decide from what force they were to be 
taken. He should now move an amend- 
ment, by leaving out “ 68,802,” and 
inserting ** 58,802” instead thereof. 

Mr. Wilmot thought, that the hon. 
member for Aberdeen would have done 
better if he had made the speech with 
which he had that evening favoured the 
House, on a former evening in the com- 
mittee, and when the hon. member for 
Liverpool was present to repel the attack 
which had been made upon him. He 
begged leave most distinctly to assert, 
that he had never made use of the ex- 
pressions “ petty, paltry savings,”’ what- 
ever might appear to the contrary in those 
historical fragments of the day of which 
they had recently heard somuch. Neither 
had he said that the proposition of the 
hon. member ought to be rejected with 
disdain. He would show the House, by 
a repetition of what he did say, that he 
could not have used any such language. 
The hon, member for Aberdeen had said, 
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that the reduction effected in the colonies 
did not exceed 400 men. Now, he, (Mr. 
W.) had shown, that the forces in the co- 
lonies last year amounted to $2,467, and in 
the present year to 27,943, which proved 
a reduction of from 4 to 5,000 men. He 
had then said, that if the hon. member 
took no more care in his other financial 
assertions than he had done in that which 
he had exposed, he should feel it right to 
reject his propositions in future with 
disdain. 


Mr. Bennet’s Motion respecting [994 


he repeated, that he for one was surprised 
she had not sooner sunk into the grave. 
But the force of mind—the fortitude of 
character—which she possessed, and that 
high spirit which belonged to her family, 
and no branch of which had it in a higher 
degree than herself, enabled her to con- 
{tend so long, and with such a noble 
power of endurance, against multiplied 
calamities. During the whole of her ill- 
ness, no decent respect was paid to her 
by the servants of the Crown. No in- 


Mr. Hume explained how the mistake, | quiries were made respecting her health 
which he allowed he had made respecting | by any of his majesty’s ministers ; and he 
the amount of the reductions in the forces | believed, that of all the branches of the 
of the colonies, had arisen. It was from | reyal family, his royal highness the duke 
having found the forces differently stated | of Sussex was the only one who took any 
in two different papers: in the one, they notice of her existence. After several 
were only stated rank and file; in the | days of pain, her majesty’s suierings and 
other, their officers were also included. | her existence terminated. As svon as 
He assured the House that he never made the melancholy event had t:ken place, 
any statement without deliberation. _ notice was given to his majesi.’s govern- 
The amendment was negatived, and meni; and in an interview with one of 


the original resolution agreed to. | them, one of the executors acquainted 
him with the will which her majesty had 


made, with all her testamentary bequests, 
and her last wishes. He Mr. held 
Wednesday, March 6. in his hand a copy of that will, of which 

Motion RESPECTING Her LATE Ma-_ there was only one part to which he felt 
Jesty’s FuNerAt.] Mr. Bennet com-, it necessary to call the attention of the 
menced by saying, that, pursuant tono- House, In that part her majesty desired 
tice, he rose for the purpose of bringing that within three days after her decease 
under the consideration of the House the her body might be conveyed to the tomb 
circumstances attending the Funeral of of her ancestors. The house, perhaps, 
her late majesty the Queen. In doing so, would be anxious to learn the reason 
he did not think it necessary to make any | which had induced her majesty to make 
apology. True it was, that when an in- | such a request. It was not, he could 
dividual so little qualified, either by “his state, that she wished to have the cere- 
situation or abilities, undertook such a/ mony of her funeral hurried over, or that 
task, some apology might appear neces- | she did not wish her body should remain 
sary; but, the importance of the subject, | longer than three days in England—that 
the deep interest which the people of this country which had been her stem and 
country took in it, and, above all, the | stay in all her afflictions, and her great 
honour and character of England which support in the height of adversity—no ; 
it involved, forced it upon him asaduty; another motive influenced her mind. At 
and whatever various motives might be | the time when a communication was made 


ascribed to him; he under this conscious- | 


ness, fearlessly undertook it. 
the latter end of the month of July last 
her majesty was seized with that illness, 
which, after some days of suffering, ter- 
minated her existence on the 7th of 
August. To him, it was matter of sur- 
prise, indeed, that she so long held out, 
under the accumulated wrongs and inju- 
ries which were heaped upon her ; under 
the sort of persecution to which she had 
been exposed ; but, above all, under that 
hope deferred which maketh the heart 
sick. Recollecting these circumstances, 


Towards | 


_to her majesty by an honourable friend of 
‘his, who attended her, that her life was 
in danger, and that in all probability she 
could not survive long, she thanked him 
for the communication in her kind man- 
ner; and with a simplicity and _ spirit 
which all who were acquainted with her 
knew her to possess, she replied, ‘ I have 
no wish to live, and am not afraid to die.” 
But to return to that part of the will in 
which her majesty desired to have her 
body conveyed to Brunswick within three 
days. When told that it was not likely 
she could recover, her majesty said, “ It 


Se 
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is not likely that I shall die to day, or 
perhaps to-morrow ; but if I should sur- 
vive three days, it will bring me to the 
anniversary of the day, on which I quitted 
England seven years ago”’—that day 
which, she had too good reason to re- 
member, when, contrary to the warning 
and advice of her best triends, she left 
this country. It was a very natural asso- 
ciation, that she should fix upon the same 
day which had been the source of all her 
subsequent calamities, as the one which 
might terminate all her earthly sufferings. 
As soon as his majesty’s government had 
notice of the queen’s death, they under- 
took to defray the expenses of her funeral. 
Lord Liverpool! said that her request re- 
specting the removal of her body should | 
be complied with, and that the funeral | 
should take place as soon as all convenient 

preparations could be made. His learned , 
friend (Dr. Lushington), anxious to learn | 
what preparations were to be made for | 
the reception of her majesty’s body at) 
the other side of the water, was referred | 
to a gentleman who might be considered 
the deputy of count Munster in_ this 
country; and the answer which he re- 
ceived was, that Stade was a very incon- 
venient route, and that there would be 
much difficulty in procuring horses and 
carriages for ‘he progress of the proces- 
sion. His learned friend, under these 
circumstances, found it would be impos- 
sible for the executors to carry on tho 
funeral without knowing what arrange- 
ments were made for its reception, and 
particularly in a place where such incon- 
veniences were likely to arise. Finding 
that government did not intend to grant 
any delay, the executors, with one ac- 
cord, agreed to give up all management 
of the funeral, and leave it entirely in the 
hands of government. On Tuesday, 
August 14, the funeral left Brandenburgh 
house. He (Mr. B.) was present. He 
saw with his own eyes what passed, and | 
heard the protest read by his learned friend | 
against the removal of the body, because 
no fit preparations had been made. He | 
(Mr. B.) complained first, that at Bran- | 
denburgh-house there was not that due | 
solemnity which befitted the rank of the 

illustrious deceased. He had seen the 

funerals of many of the nobility of 
this country; and he would not say, 

that there was more splendor, for that 
perhaps was not a proper term to apply, 

but he would say that there were 

greater tokens of respect paid to the de- 
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cease of any of them, than was shown 
by those who superintended the funeral 
of her majesty. The preparations were 
scantily and badly arranged, and it was 
not until the morning of the funeral 
that the hanging of part of the house 
with black was finished. It was, he be- 
lieved, a privilege claimed by every mem- 
ber of the royal family, and always ac- 
corded, that the body should be borne to 
the hearse by the yeomen of the guard ; 
and he believed that in no instance be-~ 
fore that of her majesty was this cere- 
mony omitted, But here were no yeomen 
in attendance to perform this rite: and 
her majesty’s body was conveyed out of 
Brandevburgh-house on the shoulders of 
the undertaker’s men. ‘This might, per- 
haps, be considered a matter of no con- 
sequence. In the eye of the philosopher, 
certainly, it was none; but it was of con- 
sequence when taken as a proof of the 
neglect with which her majesty had been 
treated—when taken as a proof of the in- 
sults from!which even her remains were not 
to escape—when taken as a proof of the 
determination to follow up the insults 
offered to her when living, by indignities 
to her body when dead. The funeral 
moved on from Brandenburgh-house, un- 
der the heaviest rain which he ever re- 
membered ; but, notwithstanding that it 
poured down in torrents during the 
whole of the morning, crowds of persons 
lined the streets in every direction. In 
every place were to be seen numerous 
groups, not of what were usually termed 
mobs, but of the middling classes dressed 
in deep mourning, anxiously waiting to 
testify their respect for their departed 
Queen. Every house was filled and every 
avenue was thronged, with persons of this 
description. He spoke of what he saw 
until the funeral arrived at Cumberland 
gate; and he was certain that he should 
be borne out in his account by the state- 
ment of every person who witnessed the 
procession, that never was there any in- 
stance of a public funeral, where greater 
or more unfeigned marks of respect were 
paid to the deceased than were on this 
occasion by the thousands who attended. 
Indeed, he did not believe that the death 
of her majesty’s lamented daughter and 
her child drew more tears than were shed 
on that day. After repeated stoppages 
and interruptions, which he would not 
now either excuse or condemn, the fune- 
ral arrived at Cumberland-gate. On what 
happened there it was not his purpose to 
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observe. No doubt, scenes took place 
which all must regret ; but of those scenes 
he would merely say, that whatever blood 
was shed, whatever calamities ensued, the 
fault was to be attributed to his majesty’s 
ministers, whose arrangements had been 
throughout so ill-advised. From Cum- 
berland-gate the funeral went on, many 
obstacles being opposed by the people 
in the by-ways and lanes through which 
ministers had thought fit it should pass. 
As it proceeded, its progress was marked 
with the same intensity of feeling, the 
same tokens of respect for the illustrious 
deceased, the same deep regret for her 
unmerited sufferings, which had been 
evinced at its outset. The inhabitants of 
the suburbs poured out in thousands, and 
a very great portion accompanied the 
procession for a considerable distance out 
ofthecity. Atabouteight o’clock itreached 
Romford, where it halted for some time. 
Soon after its arrival, there was a notice 
given by the parties who conducted it, 
that it would proceed that night on to 
Chelmsford. ‘To this an objection was 
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jesty’s will that an inscription should be 
placed on her coffin. That inscription 
was, * Here lies Caroline of Brunswick, 
the injured Queen of England.” A com- 
munication of this was of course made by 
one of the executors to lord Liverpoo! 
who objected to its being put on the 
coffin; but he believed he was not saying 
too much in stating, that lord Liverpooi 
did not object to its being done by others. 
A plate with the inscription was prepared, 
but, owing to the carriage of the gen- 
tleman who had to take it to Branden- 
burgh-house having been delayed by the 
immense crowds through which he had to 
pass, he did not reach that place until 
after the funeral had left it. In conse- 
quence, the plate did not arrive at Col- 
chester till a late hour on the evening of 
the 15th. It was then fixed on the coftia, 
and a scene ensued which he would leave 
to those who witnessed it to describe. He 
would only s2y, that the plate was taken 
off, and an interference of the soldiers 
followed, in no way creditable to the par- 
ties who directed it. Early on the morn- 


made by one of the executors, who re~ | ing of the 16th, the procession set off for 
presented, that no necessity existed for | Harwich, a distance of about 16 or 17 


such haste; but it was replied that those 
who did not choose to accompany it that 
night might follow it in the morning. At 
half-past ten it left Romford, and arrived 
at Chelmsford at about half-past four on 
the following morning. Immediately on 
its arrival there, a notification was given, 
that it would set out again at seven; but 
though, as before, remonstrances were 
made against this haste, it was not until it 
was found that the horses were too jaded 
to proceed, that a further delay of a few 
hours was granted. At 11 o'clock it left 
Chelmsford, and arrived at Colchester at 
about 5. At first it was intended to go 
on to Harwich that night; but, after re- 
peated remonstrances on the part of the 
executors, a letter was produced from 
lord Liverpool, in which it was stated, 
that the procession might occupy three 
days, but that the body should be on 
board on the third day; and therefore 
that a delay might take place for that 
night at Colchester. This letter, how- 
ever, was not produced, until after it was 
ascertained that the state of the horses 
was such that they could not proceed 
without considerable delay. The body 
was after this conveyed to the church, 
where a scene took place which he would 
leave to vihers to describe. It should be 
recollected that it was a part of her ma< 


miles. He mentioned this to show that 


_ the distance did not require the haste at 
| which it was made to advance. Indeed, 
the whole progress of the funeral might 


be considered as one which was going 
post. He should call it a funeral travel- 
ling post. Some parts of it were a mile 
asunder, and in no place was it accon- 
panied by that solemnity which one would 
expect at the funeral of the poorest sub- 
ject. The only solemnity witnessed on 
the occasion was on the part of the peo- 
ple who flocked from the neighbouring 
towns and country, in tens, and he might 
say hundreds of thousands, to pay their last 
tribute of respect to the memory of her 
whom they believed so deeply-injured. 
He spoke in the hearing of many gentle- 
men who witnessed the procession, ani il 
hemis-stated any thing, he hoped it would 
be corrected. On the arrival of the pro- 
cession at Harwich, without waiting for 
the coming up of the carriages, or giving 
the parties who had a right to attend time 
to get out, the body was dragged from 
the hearse, and being placed on mens 
shoulders, was hurried down to the place 
at which it was to be embarked. It was 
there lowered down into the boat, with- 
out a pall, without the crown, and with- 
out that ceremony which one might have 
expected on such an occasion. He be- 
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lieved there was no instance of any person 
being sent out of this country for inter- 
ment, where the same haste was observed. 
The coffin was placed in a boat, in which 
was sir George Nayler and his deputy, the 
undertaker and his deputy, but not a soul 
of those of the suite who, it might have 
been supposed, ought to have accompa- 
nied it to the ship. The interment of the 
queen of England, he would call upon the 
House to observe, was then, as far as 
England was concerned, entirely at an 
end. Thcre were no more rites, no more 
ceremonies, no more decency, than what 
he had described; and with those rites 
and ceremonies, such as they were, ended 
the control over the funeral exercised by 
the ministers of the king of England. On 
ship-board, no preparations had been 
made for the reception of the body. 
When the funeral arrived at Harwich, the 
attendants did not know whether they 
were to go abroad with it or not. The 
original plan was, that the body and the 
hearse, with one or two of the undertakers 
should be left to find their way to Bruns- 
wick, under the direction of an hon. and 
learned friend of his who did not under- 
stand the language, or know the people of 
the country through which it would be 
necessary for him to pass. That plan, 
was, however, abandoned by government, 
and the hearse was embarked with all its 
attendants. The vessel did not sail for 
Germany till the next day, and there was, 
therefore, no occasion for the hurry made 
to get her majesty’s body cn board ; there 
was, therefore, no occasion to travel with it 
as if—he was almost ashamed to make the 
comparison—as if it had been a fish-cart ; 
there was no occasion to inflict upon her 
memory such unprecedented contempt 
and indignity. The vesscl, he repeated, 
did not sail for Germany till the next day, 
and did not arrive at Stade till three days 
afterwards. 

He had now done with the govern- 
ment of the king of England, and 
was obliged to commence his observa- 
tions upon the government of the king of 
Hanover. When the funeral arrived at 
Stade, no preparation had been made 
to receive it, and no bier had been con- 
structed for the removal of the body. It 
was, however, carried on shore, and 
placed in the church on some trestles, 
that were provided by the zeal of the 
kind-hearted inhabitants of the town. 
The inhabitants—and he merely men- 
tioned the fact to show the spirit of the 

VOL, VI. 
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proceeding, and the animus of those who 
directed it—the inhabitants joined with 
the municipality in asking permission to 
meet the funeral. They were refused 
permission. They applicd for it a second 
time ; they were again refused it. They 
applied for it a third time, and no answer 
was given to their application. The peo- 
ple of Stade felt like the people of Eng- 
land; and, though permission was not 
granted them to do so, paid every respect 
in their power to the memory of her who 
had recently been their royal mistress. 
The battery saluted the corpse without 
orders ; and well it was that it did so, for 
if it had waited for the orders which 
shortly afterwards arrived, no salute 
would have been fired. The next day 
the procession moved on; and throughout 
the whole country through which it passed 
was received, as he had been told, in a 
manner that proved that the people of all 
countries that were unseduced by bribes 
and temptation entertained a_ hatred 
against oppression, and a sympathy for 
the oppressed. He had been told that 
nothing could be more touching than 
their conduct; indeed, it was impossible 
for language to describe, or for man to 
conceive, the affectionate regard which all 
persons, and especially the women showed 
to the memory of her late majesty. 
Wherever the funeral went, it was pre- 
ceded by women strewing flowers, and 
those women were the daugliters of the 
principal inhabitants of the country. 
Through this group of people in mourn- 
ing, the procession moved on to Bruns- 
wick ; and there took place the ceremony 
—if ceremony he might call it—with 
which the queen of England was consign- 
ed to the vault of her noble and illustrious 
ancestors. ‘The inhabitants of Brunswick 
on that occasion showed that they felt 
like the manly and gallant people of Eng- 
land. They were all—excepting the go- 
vernment of the Crown which threw every 
obstacle in the way of any public expres~ 
sion of sorrow—influenced by the same 
feeling. Would the House believe it, 
tllat even up to that very hour no fu- 
neral rites had been celebrated over the 
body of the Queen of England? In de- 
fence of so extraordinary an omission of 
respect, it was asserted, that it was not 
customary in Brunswick to celebrate fu- 
neral rites twice over the same corpse ; and 
as a proof of the custom it was added, that 
when the body of ber majesty’s iliustrious 


father was brought from the church of the 
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obscure village near Jena, in which he had 
been buried after the battle there, to be 
re-buried at Brunswick, no ceremonies 
had been performed over it. But even 
allowing such to have been the fact in 
that instance, how did it apply to the case 
of her late majesty ? He would leave the 
House to judge, when he stated that the 
funeral ceremonies had been once per- 
formed over the late duke of Brunswick 
before he was placed in the family vault, 
but never at all over the late Queen of 
England. If they were to be told that 
such ceremonies were mere idle preju- 
dices—if the Hanoverian government had 
been visited by the new lights which first 
dawned upon the world at the commence- 
ment of the French revolution, and was 
convinced that death was nothing but an 
eternal sleep, and that no honours ought 
to be paid to the deceased—if such, he 
said, were the philosophy of the Hanove- 
rian government, he would merely reply 
to it by stating, that it was not the philo- 
sophy of the human heart, which received 
consolation from the performance of such 
ceremonies, even though it knew that 
they conferred no honour or benefit on 
the dead. The Queen of England was 
now laid by the side of her gallant father 
and brother, both of whom had fallen vic- 
tims to the cruel tyranny of Buonaparte ; 
but he much doubted whether that ty- 
ranny, cruel as it was, could produce an 
example of oppression more black and 
damning than that under which her late 
majesty had at length fallen. Though no 
religious ceremony had been performed 
over her body, there was not a country in 
the world—he cared not what language 
its inhabitants spoke, or in what form 
they offered up their prayer to the Deity 
—in which the name of the Queen of 
England was not uttered by all who 

rayed for mercy against oppression—in 
which all who had heard of her sufferings, 
did not pray that her fate might not be 
their fate, that her lot might not be their 
Jot. In what he had said, he had perhaps 
expressed himself warmly; but he felt 
warmly upon the subject, and should feel 
so as long as he lived. 

Before he concluded with the motion 
which he intended that evening to submit 
to the House, he could not help coming 
back to England, and pointing out the 
conduct which government had pursued 
in another respect upon this occasion. 
Ministers must have been aware of the 
strong intcrest which the people of Eng- 
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land had always taken in the fate of her 
late majesty. They must have known, or 
if they did not know, they ought to have 
known, the anxiety with which every per- 
son in England had watched the progress 
of the fatal disorder of which she died; 
they must have known, that from the mo- 
ment of her decease, there were no per- 
sons in the middle, and but few persons 
in the higher classes of society that were 
not desirous of exhibiting their respect to 
her memory as she was conveyed to the 
tomb. One would have expected that, 
under such circumstanses, the govern- 
ment would have been careful to pursue 
such a line of conduct as could shock no 
man’s prejudices—as could wound no 
man’s feelings. The experience of the 
past ought to have taught them the ex- 
pediency of conciliating the feelings of the 
public, where they knew that it would be 
impossible to prevent a display of those 
feelings. They had full notice of what 
the feelings of the country were; they 
had received no less a warning voice than 
that of the lord mayor, aldermen and 
common council of the city of London— 
a body which it was usual in that House 
to treat with the utmost contempt, except 
when it sided with the views of his ma- 
jesty’s ministers. Now he, who had been 
accustomed to look upon it with respect, 
even when he most condemned its con- 
duct, thought that his majesty’s ministers 
ought to have paid some attention to the 
opinions which it had expressed, espe- 
cially as those opinions were held by all 
the people of England, who had not re- 
ceived from government money, or mo- 
ney’s-worth. The corporation of London 
had, a few days before the Queen’s funeral 
come to a resolution, which he would 
read to the House. It was as follows: 
** Resolved unanimously, that this court 
feels it a melancholy and irresistible duty 
to express its deepest concern and afilic- 
tion at the premature and ever-to-be-la- 
mented death of her most gracious majesty 
Queen Caroline. The eminent virtues she 
possessed—theamiable and unaffected con- 
descension of her manners—the habitual 
kindness and benevolence of her disposi- 
tion, and the vigour and intelligence of 
mind she displayed on the most trying oc- 
casions—her regard for the rights and 
privileges of the people, and the warmth 
of affection she evinced for the British 
nation, would of themselves have called 
for expressions of gratitude to her me- 


mory, and sorrow for her Joss. But when 
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this court calls to mind the painful and 
distressing vicissitudes of her eventful life, 
from the period she first landed in this 
country, under the most flattering and 
auspicious circumstances, and contem- 
plates the domestic afflictions and the 
series of persecutions which, in unrelent- 
ing succession, she has undergone, it can- 
not but record its highest admiration of 
the temper, the unshaken firmness and 
magnanimity with which she met and de- 
feated, if not destroyed, the malice of her 
persecutors; and that to the last mo- 
ment of her existence she displayed the 
same fortitude with Christian resignation, 
forgiving all her enemies; and when un- 
der the weight of her complicated wrongs 
and sufferings, sinking into the arms of 
Death, she hailed him as a friend, in the 
hope of exchanging those scenes of sor- 
row and trouble for a crown of glory 
and immortality.” That resolution was 
followed by another, which he should 
also read to the House—* Resolved 
unanimously that this court is anxious to 
do honour to the remains of her late 
majesty Queen Caroline, and in the event 
of the royal corpse passing through the 
city, they feel it their duty to attend the 
funeral procession at Temple-bar, and 
through the city.” 

He thought that these resolutions 
might have informed his majesty’s go- 
vernment of the nature of the feelings of 
the inhabitants of the metropolis; and he 
further thought that it might have been 
permitted to the corporation of the me- 
tropolitan city, to take a part in her ma- 
jesty’s funeral procession. If there had | 
been any thing in his majesty’s ministers 
—he would not say like wisdom, but like 
that common sense which was necessary 
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able care, but could not find a single 
word in it to that effect. He had inquired 
of those who were with her in her last 
moments if she had expressed such a wish, 
and they told him that she had done no 
such thing. It was also said, that she 
had desired her body to be removed 
within three days from her death. Upon 
that point he had already explained him- 
self to the House, and would, therefore, 
say no more upon it at present, except 
that he believed that ministers were the 
only men in the country who would have 
come to the conclusion that they had done 
upon it. Upon their heads, therefore, 
rested all the responsibility of all the evil 
counsel, all the mischievous advice, and 
all the fearful consultations which had 
taken place, provoking and irritating the 
people to a breach of the law, which ended 
in the death of two individuals. The 
country was indebted to other individuals 
than the members of the government that 
more blood had not been shed. If there 
had been at the head of that procession 
persons as wrong-headed in action as 
others had been in counsel, a great sacri- 
fice of human life must have taken place, 
which might have led to the most fatal 
results. What might have been the issue 
of them God alone knew; but of this he 
was sure, that the blood which was then 
shed would have been too dearly pur- 
chased if it had been the price of decid- 
ing whether the Queen should receive 
from the inhabitants of the metropolis 
those honours which they had always paid 
her during her life, and which they were 
anxious to pay her even when she was 
no more. At this stage of his speech, he 
could not help looking back to the pe- 
riod—and he was old enough to remem- 


to administer the lowest and meanest af- 
fairs—they must have seen that the only 
course to be pursued with safety was to | 
conciliate the feelings of the people by 


ber it-when the late Queen of England 
came to its shores, full of hope, and life, 
and joy. Beautiful he thought she was in 
person, amiable he knew her to have 


acceding to their earnest wishes and soli- 
citations. By what fatal infatuation they | 
had determined to drag her majesty’s | 
body through all the by-ways and by- 
lanes of the town, through all its obscure 
paths and tortuous roads, in order to pre- 
vent the people of England from showing | 
their respect to her memory, the coun- 
try would, perhaps, be informed in the 
course of the evening. The noble mar- 
quis, upon a former occasion, had insi- 
nuated that the Queen had requested 
privacy to be observed in her funeral. 


been in manners; and yet, within one 
short year, without any fault being even 
alleged against her, she was turned with 
her child from the house of her husband ; 
and from that time there was not one 
suffering, which, in the visitation of cala- 
mity could befal mankind, that had not 
been heaped unsparingly upon her head. 
He spoke not merely of those calamities 
with which the All-powerful Disposer of 
events sometimes inflicted, in his wisdom, 
upon us all ; but of those calamities which 
the wickedness and treachery of mankind 


ow, he had read her will with consider- 


had repeatedly brought upon her. She 
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was taken up—and he had no doubt that 
the observations he was going to make 
would be received with cheers from the 
other side, but they touched him not— 
she was taken up as a party tool, and was 
alternately caressed and betrayed. When 
they could no longer use her to their ad- 
vantage, the different factions, who had 
for a temporary purpose attached them- 
selves to her, forsouvk her, and one of 
them had absolutely seduced her into that 
course which ultimately betrayed her to 
ruin. He would not go back to those 
disgusting scenes to which the people of 
England—to their everlasting henour be 
it mentioned—had put a stop by that ha- 
tred to oppression, and that manliness of 
feeling which they then displayed in so 
powerful and unequivocal a manner. 
Those measures would descend to future 
ages, a lasting record of the infamy of all 
engaged in bringing them forward, and 
would form a dark page in the annals of 
the historian who should review them, 
when all party-feeling should be at rest, 
and the paltry interests of the present mo- 
ment buried in oblivion. But, whilst they 
fixed an indelible stigma on the conduct 
of those who originated them, they would 
form a proud source of triumph to those 
noble personages, who, in another place, 
had stood forward in behalf of themselves, 
and the constitution, and that gallant peo- 
ple who were never known to forsake the 
‘oppressed in their time of need, and who 
stood by her late majesty to the last hour 
of her existence.—I do not know (con- 
tinued Mr. Bennet), or rather I do know, 
what will be the fate of my motion. I 
know it, by the fate of every other mo- 
tion which has yet been made, regarding 
that ill-treated but high-minded lady ; 
but I should be ashamed of myself, as a 
member of parlianent—I1 should be 
ashamed of myself as an English gentle- 
man—if I were on that account to refrain 
from giving vent to the feelings which ac- 
tuate me on the subject. I have given 
vent to them, and I trust that I have done 
so decently and decorously. I have 
spoken out on the subject, because the 
subject recuired it of me, and because I 
was anxious to put upon record the sen- 
timents which I felt on a question, which, 
whether I look to the past or to the future, 
I conceive to be of infinite importance to 
the peace and character of this nation. I 
now move, “ That the respect and solem- 
nity which by ancient custom have been 
observed at the funerals of the Queens of 
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England, have been, at the funeral of her 
late Majesty Queen Caroline, unnecessa- 
rily and indecorously violated.” 

Mr. John Calvert said, he was present at 
the embarkation of the body of her late 
majesty at Harwich. He saw the coflin 
lowered into the boat in the most solemn 
manner. The naval officers and men who 
attended behaved with the utmost de- 
corum; and every thing had been pro- 
vided by the admiralty, that could insure 
a respectful attention to the remains of 
her late majesty. The guns had been 
fired both at Harwich and at Stade. On 
the arrival of the body at Zell, it was 
carried to the church, which was fitted up 
with black for the occasion. Throughout 
the whole of the journey the utmost 
respect and solemnity were observed. 
The Hanoverian government must have 
made great exertions to provide for the 
progress of so large a procession, in which 
there were sixty horses to be changed at 
every stage. 

Sir G. Cockburn wished to say a few 
words on what had fallen from the hon. 
mover, with respect to the conduct of the 
navy at Harwich, which that hon. member 
had characterized as deficient in respect. 

Mr. Bennet observed, that so far from 
accusing the navy of disrespectful con- 
duct, his meaning was directly the re- 
verse. He wished to state distinctly, that 
the navy had conducted themselves on 
that occasion with the greatest feeling 
and propriety. What he complained of 
was, that no boats were ready at the jetty 
to convey her majesty’s attendants on 
board at the time that the body was em- 
barked. 

Sir G. Cockburn said, he was happy to 
hear the explanation given by the hon. 
gentleman, although he could not admit 
the accuracy even of that explanation. 
He was not present himself, but he had it 
from a very excellent officer, captain 
White, who was there, that he ordered 
all the persons to be taken on board whom 
the executors pointed out to him for that 
purpose. He called on an hon. and gallant 
friend of his opposite to state how the navy 
had behaved on that occasion. A learned 
gentleman opposite had told him that no- 
thing had ever beenbetter done. He would 
appeal to that learned gentleman, whether 
the Admiralty did not express their dis- 
position to give him a vessel of any 
description of force he chose, for the pur- 
pose of conveying the body of her late 
majesty to Cuxhaven? They had re- 
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‘commended a small frigate, as better 
calculated to go up the river; but the 
learned gentleman had chosen to have 
a large frigate, as conceiving that it 
would be more respectful. In consequence 
a large frigate was immediately ordered 
round by the Admiralty from Portsmouth. 
Orders had been given to fire the guns, 


and to do every thing else that was proper. 


Under those circumstances he confessed | 


that he was not prepared to hear any ac- 
cusation of a want of due attention. 


Colonel Gosset understood, that the hon. | 
member for Shrewsbury found fault with | 
the way in which the coffin was lowered | 
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dining-room to prepare for the reception 
of the coffin. 

Mr. Hume said, he had witnessed the 
whole of the ceremony, and must do the 
navy the justice to say, that he never 
witnessed more creditable and honourable 
conduct than that of captain White and 
the sailors. Both officers and men, while 
the body was lowering into the boat, 
showed every mark of respect and feeling. 
When the coffin was lowered into the boat, 
the crown and cushion were immediately 
handed into the boat, accompanied by 
sir G. Nayler, who placed himself at the 
head of the coffin. But that of which his 


into the boat. If any one was to blame | hon. friend complained, was, the disgrace- 


on that occasion, it was himself. He had | 
consulted with captain Doyle as to the | 
best and safest method of conveying the | 
body on board. At the beach the water 
was shallow, and the coffin could not | 


be carried to the boat. Both captain 
Doyle and himself agreed that the best 
way was to lower the coffin into the boat 
by the crane at the ordnance jetty. The 
next question was by whom it should be 
lowered ? Several officers were appointed 
for that purpose, but they were so un- 
accustomed to the use of the crane, that 
it was thought expedient to employ four 
men who were so used to the work. 
Captain White tendered his assistance to 
carry all these dispositions into effect. 
There was abundance of room in the boat 
into which the coffin was lowered; and 
he confessed that he felt surprised that 
none of her late majesty’s attendants ac- 
companied the body. When the pro- 
cession approached Harwich he went out 
to meet it, and riding up to the carriage 
in which was sir G. Nayler, advised him 
to take the body at once to the jetty, for 
that the tide would not serve above three 
or four hours longer, and, therefore, if the 
body was not embarked then, it must be 
embarked at night, or wait four and twenty 
hours. Sir G. Nayler and his attendants 
wanted rest. He (col. G.) had offered 
his dining room for the reception of the 
body. The church was not in a state to 
receive it. The mayer offered the Town 
Hall, but on examining the stairs, there 
appeared to be a sudden turn which would 
render it difficult to carry the coffin up. 
The question, therefore, was, if it became 
necessary for the body to remain all night 
ashore; whether it should remain at the 
Three Cups-inn, or at his house? He 
could assure the House upon his honour, 
that he had the windows taken out of his 


ful neglect in not providing the means of 
embarking the attendants on her majesty’s 
funeral. Lord Hood, as chief mourner, 
had asked what conveyance there was for 
carrying him on board? There were no 
boats. Lord Hood then asked, how he 
could retura, if he went to Cuxhaven ? 
Captain White replied, that he had no in- 
structions, but that he would take it upon 
himself to say, that his frigate, the ‘Tyne, 
should attend for the purpose of convey- 
ing any part of her majesty’s household 
back from the opposite shore. The 
gentlemen of her majesty’s household, 
were, however, left on the quay; and it 
was for some time doubtful whether any 
conveyance on board was to be afforded 
them. He appealed to an hon. member 
opposite, whether considerable indecision 
had not been manifested, until a letter 
arrived from the Admiralty which, that 
hon. member said, contained the necessary 
orders? He was surprised that the gallant 
officer should have said there appeared 
any unwillingness on the part of the 
mourners attending the funeral, to go 
into the boat in which the body was 
placed. The fact was, that the persons 
who attended were ready and anxious to 
attend the coffin, but no attempt had been 
made to provide boats to take them off; 
indeed, so little was known upon the sub- 
ject, that it was for some time a question 
with the mourners whether they were to 
proceed in the king’s ship or take the 
packet. But this was a small part of the 
complaint made by the hon. member for 
Shrewsbury. Before, however, he quitted 
this part of the question, he felt it neces- 
sary to do justice to the conduct of the 
gallant officer (colonel Gossett). While 
the funeral remained at Harwich, that 
gallant member had used his utmost en-~ 
deavours to pay the remains of her ma- 
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jesty all due respect. Would to God that 
he had been appointed to join the pro- 
cession in the first instance! Had that 
been the case, the country would not 
have witnessed those disgraceful scenes 
which unhappily took place. Having 
said thus much, he intreated the attention 
of the House to the main facts of the 
question. He would first state how the 
remains of her majesty had been treated 
on the other side of the water. On its 
landing, eight majors were appointed to 
remove the coffin, and the people insisted 
on having her body removed from the 
ordinary hearse. It was placed in a 
carriage brought for the purpose, and that 
carriage was drawn by a number of re- 
spectable burghers; in a word, every 
possible mark of respect was shown to the 
remains of her majesty. This was the 
conduct pursued by the Germans; and he 
had no hesitation in saying, that the 
people of England would have shown the 
same respect, were it not for the inter- 
ference of his majesty’s ministers. The 
complaint of his hon. friend was mainly 

ainst the manner of this interference. 

e complained of the shameless and in- 
decent haste with which the proceedings 
were pressed on. So great had been that 
haste, that persons wishing to attend the 
funeral were allowed but a few hours to 
prepare themselves for the journey. This 
was the main ground of complaint. It 
had been said, that the respect usually 

id to crowned heads had been paid to 

r majesty; and much stress was laid upon 
Brandenburgh-house having been hung 
with black. But all those who had wit- 
nessed what took place at that house, 
must have felt that the whole was a 
mockery. In the first instance, it had 
been determined to remove the body on 
Monday, and it was not until it was shown 
that lord Hood’s horses had not come up, 
and that it would be impossible to complete 
the other necessary arrangements in time, 
that this idea was abandoned. It was this 
indecent haste that was complained of. 
And then as to the black cloth which was 
spoken of, it was not entirely put up until 

uesday morning ; it was put up, not out 
of respect to her majesty, but in order to 
expend the cloth and other materials for 
the benefit of the individuals concerned. 
It could not have been put up out of 
respect to the Queen, as no one individual 
of the public was allowed to go in to wit- 
ness the funeral ceremonics.—He now 
came to another serious charge against 
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ministers. Why was not the funeral al- 
lowed to go through the city? Why were 
orders issued to have it taken through 
bye and crooked ways? The immemorial} 
usage was, to take funerals along the high- 
ways; so much so, indeed, that he be- 
lieved a private path through which a 
funeral passed became thenceforward a 
public way. Why was it that ministers 
kept the public, up to the last moment, in 
ignorance of the route which tlic funera! 
was to take? It was this which had 
brought such an accumulated mass of 
people to the west end of the metropolis 
on that day. Had the people been made 
acquainted with the line which the funeral 
would take, they would have waited 
quietly at their different stations until it 
passed. The reasons by which ministers 
were actuated in doing this, they were now 
called upon to explain to the House. They 
had to explain, too, why, after having re- 
fused her majesty a guard of honour in 
her life time, they sent ene, as if in 
mockery, to attend her funeral; and, 
having cone this, they wished to have the 
body taken a bye and tortuous course, 
well knowing that the people would not 
suffer her remains to be treated with in- 
dignity. He hoped the noble marquis 
opposite had had some _ conversation 
with that respectable magistrate, sir lh. 
Baker, who had charge of her majesty’s 
funeral ; If so he must have been informed 
that the conduct of the people was every 
thing that could have been wished for on 
that day. The only complaint made was oi 
the attempt to turn the funeral out of tlic 
direct and public road. Tbe worthy ma- 
gistrate, in the exercise of a sound dis- 
cretion, had taken upon himself to alter 
the intended route, and take the funeral 
by the direct and open road. Had the 
worthy magistrate adopted this course a 
little earlier, he would have prevented 
much riot, disorder, and bloodshed. Lor 
his firmness, his mildness, and humanity, 
on that melancholy occasion, he deserved 
—not the reward he had received—but 
the thanks of the House and the country. 
He had never before been particularly 
partial to sir R. Baker; but he could not 
withhold his praise of the coolness, the 
temper, and moderation, with which the 
worthy magistrate acted on that day.— 
The funeral having been turned into the 
park, brought him to a point in which he 
viewed the conduct of ministers as culpable 
in the highest degree. They gave the 
officers orders to take the funeral that 
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way (he presumed they must have given 
such orders, or surely the officers would 
not have acted as they did); and this led 
to a scene the most disgraceful of any 
that had ever come within his observation. 
He was himself present, and he saw with 
regret that those soldiers who had been 
sent out in aid, and under the control of 
the civil power, had acted entirely with- 
out orders; that they had not only not 
prevented, but had actually committed a 
breach of the peace. He found too, that 
the officers had given the soldiers no 
orders to fire. Was this the way in which 
our troops were disciplined? When he 
was in the field, he had always seen the 
men under the strict command of their 
officers. What was the case here? It 
appeared that the officers were at the 
head of their troops, and yet those troops 
used their swords and pistols against the 
people, without having received any 
orders so to do. How could he call those 
disciplined troops? He could consider 
them in no other light than as a lawless 
band, with arms in their hands, rushing 
furiously to attack those subjects whom 
it was their duty to protect. In doing 
this, they had been guilty of murder and 
manslaughter. He was most willing to 
admit that the soldiers had been placed 
in a situation of much difficulty on the 
14th of August. He repeated that the 
soldiers had been so placed, but how often 
did it occur that soldiers were placed in 
situations which exposed them to a gall- 
ing fire without being allowed to return a 
single shot without the orders of their 
officers? And when soldiers so placed 
disobeyed that order, they were consider- 
ed as any thing but disciplined troops. 
He was willing to admit that stones had 
been thrown at the soldiers; though he 
could assure the House, as well from his 
own observation, as from what had reach- 
ed him on the subject, that the soldiers 
were the first aggressors. The soldiers 
began with using their swords against the 
people, who in return attacked them with 
stones, and then the soldiers fired among 
the crowd. Then it was that the fatal 
occurrences which gave rise to a subse- 
quent inquiry took place. The funeral 
having been turned into Tottenham Court- 
road, a party of infantry were seen ad- 
vancing rapidly to assist the civil power in 
forcing the procession back to its originall 

destined route; but Sir R. Baker, prone | 
to his credit, declined availing himself of 
their assistance, and the funeral proceeded. 
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Had those soldiers arrived ten minutes 
sooner, a most lamentable scene would, 
in all probability, have taken place ; and 
all this for the purpose of carrying a 
point of inconsiderable consequence. 
The people who attended the funeral of 
her majesty, were not what some honour- 
able members would call the lower and 
illiterate classes of society, they were 
persons of all ranks, who crowded to pay 
this last tribute of respect to her memory. 
He was sure that ministers did not consult 
either their own characters or the welfare 
of the country, in their proceedings upon 
that unhappy day.—The hon. member 
proceeded to complain, that the ordinary 
forms of decency had not been observed 
at the funeral, as the procession had 
scarcely reached Whitechapel when every 
ornament was removed, the usual foot 
attendants were withdrawn, and, after the 
first stage, the funeral was not to be dis- 
tinguished (except by the attendance of 
the military) from that of a person in 
ordinary life. The House had all these 
circumstances before them. They had 
also in their recollection the fact of a 
verdict of wilful murder having been 
found, not against any person or persons 
unknown, but against the soldiers and 
officers who did duty at Cumberland- 
gate. What was it that the people of 
England expected in such a case? They 
expected, and had they not a right to 
expect, that government would deal out 
justice equally to all parties? If one sol- 
dier had been deprived of life on the 14th 
of August, and a coroner’s jury had de- 
clared any ten or twelve of the people 
guilty of that murder, would not ministers 
have taken the necessary steps to bring 
the accused to trial? This was his com- 
plaint. Notwithstanding the verdict of a 
coroner’s jury, no steps had been taken to 
ascertain the guilt or innocence of the 
accused. He did not mean to say that 
the Coroner's verdict was conclusive of 
the guilt of the parties, but he did main- 
tain that it was sufficient to put them upon 
their trial. Sure he was, that ministers 
would best consult their own characters, 
and the feelings of the country, by insti- 
tuting an inquiry. But, instead of doing 
this, they took every step within their 
power to throw obstacles in the way of 
the only measure which had been taken 
to attain justice. He hoped the gallant 
officer who, on a former occasion, threw 
aspersions upon the coroner's inquest was 
now in the House. If so, he (Mr. H.) 
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could assure him, that there never had 
been a more respectable, or a more fairly 
constituted jury. The failure of the 
inquiries made by the secretary of state, 
in order to discover if any unfair means 
had been used to call that jury together, 
was the best answer which could be given 
to the aspersions thrown out by the gal- 
lant officer. The memory of the Queen 
had been treated with disrespect—the 
civil institutions of the country had been 
despised—it was proved in one instance 
that murder, and in another that man- 
slaughter had been committed—it was 
admitted that blood had been shed; and 
yet ministers screened the accused, solely 
because those accused were the soldiery. 
Under these circumstances, he felt him- 
self bound to support the motion of his 
hon. friend. 

General Gascoyne said, he had attended 
most watchfully to all which had been 
said with respect to her majesty’s funeral, 
in order to ascertain whether the charges 
were made out. The hon. member for 


Aberdeen had attended at Brandenburgh- 
house, no doubt with all that solemnity 
and sorrow which the great loss he had 
sustained was likely to call forth; and yet 


the hon. member could not check his 
habitual thirst for economy and retrench- 
ment, for he had scarcely entered the 
house of mourning, when he complained of 
the extravagant expenditure incurred by 
putting up so much superfine black cloth. 
The hon. member had next complained of 
the conduct of the military, and he had 
condemned their want of discipline for 
having acted without orders, and in the 
next sentence he contradicted himself 
and justified the military ; for,” said he, 
«© T admit that the soldiers were in a situ- 
ation of difficulty; I admit that it was a 
hard case.” Really! The hon. member 
did then think it a little hard that men 
with arms in their hands should be pelted 
and knocked from their horses without 
making any effort to defend themselves. 
Did the hon. member mean to contend, 
that because a man put on a red coat he 
was to be deprived of all right of defend- 
ing himseif? Did he mean to contend, 
that when the military were called out to 
preserve the peace, they were only to 
form a part of the shew and pageantry ? 
Perhaps, the hon. member would rather 
that no military escort should have been 
sent to attend the funeral of the Queen. 
But had ministers acted in that way, then 
the cry would have been, that they had 
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degraded and insulted the memory of the 
king’s consort, in not having sent the 
usual guard of honour. He was confi- 
dent, that whatever might be the views of 
the honourable member upon the subject, 
there was but one opinion entertained in 
the country, namely, that there never was 
a more gross or disgraceful outrage than 
that committed by the populace on that 
day, in dragging about the body of that 
Queen who, in her life-time, had been 
made the tool of party and of faction.— 
Having risen in consequence of expres- 
sions which had dropt from the hon. 
member for Aberdeen, he must complain 
of that hon. member’s allusion to him in 
his absence last night. He (gencral G.) 
would now express the regret he felt for 
having used a phrase ona former night, 
whicii appeared to have given offence to 
the hon. member. It fell from him in the 
heat of debate, and he regretted having 
used it. But what had the hon. member 
said, not in the heat of debate, but after 
a night’s sleep over the words ?— 

Mr. Denman rose to order. He was 
sure the House had heard with satisfaction 
the gallant general express his regret for 
a phrase he had used on a former night ; 
but he was now referring to what had 
taken place on a former night, which was 
disorderly. 

The Speaker said, the House would fec! 
the difficulties he should have to encounter 
if he were called upon when any devia- 
tion from strict order took place, to inter- 
pose. It was most certainly irregular to 
refer to a former debate; but as he had 
not interfered in the allusion of one hon. 
member, which was irregular when it was 
made, he was at a loss to see how he 
could now interfere to prevent another 
hon. member, who conceived himself 
alluded to in his absence, from giving that 
explanation respecting himself, which he 
deemed relevant. 

General Gascoyne said, that he had 
freely confessed his regret for the per- 
sonal allusion into which he had been 
betrayed, on a former night, in the heat of 
debate. The hon. member had last night 
assumed something respecting the manner 
in which he (general G.) had acquired 
his present military rank, To that allu- 
sion he should only reply, that he had 
obtained his present rank by forty years 
of service, extending when and where it 
was required, or wherever he had the hon- 
our of a command, sometimes by loss of 
blood, and often with fatigue and danger- 
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Mr. Peel said, he must premise, that he 
had no personal knowledge of any of the 
circumstances involved in this debate; 
but, after the most careful attention he 
was capable of bestowing upon the docu- 
ments to which he had referred in his 
office, his conscientious conclusion was, 
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that throughout the arrangements for her | 


late majesty’s funeral, the responsible 


persons connected with government were | 


entirely actuated by a desire to pay all 


roper respect to the high rank of the | 
prop P 


deceased. He wished to take this oppor- 


tunity of recording his entire acquiescence — 
in every proceeding upon that occasion, | 
and his complete conviction, that no other | 


course could have been pursued with 
equal propriety. He approached the 
discussion with the intention of doing 
that which seemed to be in conformity 
with the wishes of the House, namely, 


to avoid every topic that could create 


irritation. He would, therefore, leave 
unnoticed some things that had fallen 
from hon. gentlemen on the other side. 
Upon those points he had already had an 
opportunity of expressing his opinion, 
and he did not wish to revive the topics, 
and to bring them again into discussion. 
The real question was embodied in the 
resolution of the hon. mover, and it was 
this :-—whether it was fit for the House to 
mark its censure of government, by de- 
claring that there was a want of due 


respect in the proceedings that took piace | 


after the demise of her late majesty. For 
himself, he was willing to rest the decision 


upon the speeches of the hon. members | 


for Shrewsbury and Aberdeen, compar- 
ing the impression which those speeches 
had made with the etiect produced by the 


addresses of the lord of the admiralty, of | 


the hon. officer who conducted the mili- 
tary arrangements, and of the hon. gen- 
tleman connected with the department of 
the lord chamberlain. He appealed con- 
fidently to the House, whether those three 
honourable gentlemen had not afforded 
conclusive proofs as to the animus by 
which the proceedings were governed ; 
for it was impossible to draw from their 
statements any other inference, than that 
it had been the intention of government to 
regulate the whole funeral with every re- 
gard to the decorum due to an occasion 
so melancholy. If an accidental circum- 
stance had occurred; if, as the hon. mem- 
ber for Aberdeen had contended, there 
was some defect in detail; if some strap 
had been broken, or some boat had been 
VOL. VI. 
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| absent that ought to have been in waiting ; 
| would the House, from such a paltry 
| deficiency, such an insignificant trifle, 
draw a conclusion adverse to all that had 
‘been said on the most unquestionable 
authority? As to what had fallen from 
the hon, member for Aberdeen, it had 
only produced a conviction in his mind, 
that whatever course ministers had adopt- 
ed, the hon. gentleman would have been 
prepared to find fault with it. From 
those very circumstances that testified 
respect, the hon. member would have 
argued that it had been wholly disre- 
garded. To one point the gallant general 
had very properly adverted. Was it 
possible that the hon. member, a pro- 
fessed mourner for the Queen, when he 
recollected the preparations that were 
made for hanging the apartments with 
black cloth, should have made an objec- 
tion to them which it would have been 
thought could never have entered into the 
| mind of any man except a tailor? Could 
|any man believe that the wrath of the 
/hon. gentleman was directed against the 
| profligate expenditure in cloth employed 
/upon that occasion? This evinced, be- 
‘yond refutation, the disposition to find 
‘fault with ministers, whether right or 
wrong. Remarkable as the hon. gentle- 
/man was for economy, the economy of 
_justice and of common candour in such 
_an objection was to the full as remarkable. 
Next, the same hon. gentleman had com- 
plained, that the military escort was a 
mockery of her majesty; and yet, with 
singular inconsistency he had turned 
round and objected, that that mockery 
had been continued no further than W hite- 
chapel. The speeches of the three hon. 
gents. to whom he had already referred 
with so much satisfaction, must have 
established this fact, that, at least on the 
part of the admiralty, there was no want 
of respect in the preparations. The hon. 
member for Shrewsbury had admitted 
that the embarkation had been properly 
conducted. With respect to what o9c- 
curred after the embarkation, even the 
hon. member for Montrose had allowed 
that if an hon. officer behind him had 
been present there would have been no 
ground of complaint. On the conduct 
of the military he might refer the House, 
| without hesitation, to the speech of the 
hon. colonel as distinctly and undeniably 
showing, that in that quarter no want of 
respect had been evinced. The question 
was thus considerably narrowed. He would 
$P 
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follow the hon. mover through some of | 
the points to which he had adverted, and 
he trusted that the explanations he should | 
supply would be satisfactory. Her ma- | 
jesty died on Tuesday, the 7th of August, | 
and a communication was immediately 
made to the executors, that government | 
would bear the expenses of her interment. | 
Her majesty had Jeft a will, in which she | 
expressed a strong desire, that within | 
three days after her death, her body. 
should be removed to Brunswick, and_ 
there buried. Whether her majesty had | 
or had not gvod reasons for this request, 
he appealed to the House whether minis- 
ters were not bound to consult the re- 
corded opinion of her majesty? It was 
the duty of government, as far as possible, 
tocarry into effect the wishes of the Queen. 
He conceived also that this very fact— 


allowed—conclusively shewed, that it was 
the wish of her majesty that her funeral 
should be as private as was consistent with 
her rank. He was fully authorised in 
saying, that it was the decided impression 
of government, that such was the wish of 
her majesty, because no time was lost in 
giving preparations on this side of the 
water, and also at Brunswick. The re- 
moval of the body did not take place 
until Tuesday, the 14th of August; and 
this delay beyond the three days pre- 
scribed was evidence that there was no 
indecent haste. The hon. member com- 
plained, that the usual mark of respect 
was not shown, the corpse not having been 
removed by yeomen of the guard. This 
was the first distinct and specific fact 
pointed out as evincing disrespect. Upon 
this point and upon every other, he might 
be permitted to observe, that it was in- 
tended that the funeral of the Queen 
should be conducted in the same way as 
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the funerals of any other member of the | 
royal family. The same ceremonies had | 
been observed on the deaths of the duke | 
of Kent, and of the duchess of York; the 
same orders had been given, the same 
military escort provided; the guns had 
been fired, and the flags hoisted half-mast 
high. He had made inquiry into the sub- 
ject, and he was informed, on the first 
authority, that in the two instances to 
which he had referred, the bodies were 
not removed by the yeomen of the guard. 
In this instance, therefore, there had been 
no failure of respect. The procession 
left Brandenburgh-house on the morning 
of the 14th of August. Government had, 
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as he had mentioned, communicated their 
intention to take charge of the funeral 
and to pay the expenses attending it, and 
no objection had been stated to it. It 
was needless to remind the House of the 
circumstances that delayed the funeral on 
the first day of its journey. He would 
only say, that the annals of the world did 
not present a more disgraceful outrage. 
If such a scene had occurred in another 
country—if, on the funeral of the queen 
consort of any other kingdom, these in- 
sults had been offered, because the king 
had ordered the procession to take a cer- 
tain course, and if it was actually diverted 
from its prescribed line, would not any 
dispassionate observer have deemed that 
the reign of anarchy in the country thus 
disgraced was complete? Application had 
been distinctly made, that the corpse 
should pass through the city, and that 
application was as distinctly refused and 
notified. Yet the people (or the rabble, 
miscalled the people) had made an assault 
upon the procession, had attacked the 
military, and had committed one of the 
grossest violations of the law. It was 
most absurd to contend that government, 
who had merely supported the laws of the 
land, were responsible for what had oc- 
curred on the 14th August. Those who 
resisted the law were alone answerable. 
The law must be asserted, and the penalty 
ought to fall upon those who obstructed 
its course. He hoped it would not be 
supposed that he wus insensible of the loss 
of life sustained on that unhappy occa- 
sion, or that he treated it lightly. He had 
spoken as he had done, because he was a 
real friend of humanity. That ministers 
had no alternative but steadily and fear- 
lessly to enforce the execution of the law; 
and, though he did not find fault with the 
intentions of the public officer employed 
to enforce it, he most cordially concurred 
with those who had held that he ought to 
be removed from his situation. With 
regard to the indecent haste which it was 
said attended the embarkation, he agreed 
that there was some apparent haste in this 
proceeding ; but, let it be recollected that 
it was at first proposed that two days 
only should be occupied in the journey 
to Harwich, whereas three were consumed, 
and it was not until the afternoon of the 
third, that the royal corpse was put on 
board the ship prepared to receive it. 
As to what had occurred at Colchester, 
the executors had resigned to the lord 
chamberlain the charge of conducting 
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the whole funeral, and, while the body lay 
in the church, an attempt was made to 
place upon the coffin this inscription, 
«To the memory of the injured queen of 
England.’ Was it possible for the ofticers 
of his majesty to allow such words to re- 
main? Had the executors undertaken the 


duty of managing the funeral, there might | 
|Support and enforce the observance of 


due solemnities. 


have been some room for discussion on 
this point; but as it was, was it to be 
endured that an inscription should remain, 
recording a condemnation of the king’s 
government? Here he must again say, 
that if an outrage of decorum had been 
committed, those who attempted to affix, 
not who resisted the affixing of the inscrip- 
tion, were responsible. 
ing point was the omission of the funeral 
service at Brunswick. He had made 
many inquiries, and had been distinctly 
informed, that the same ceremony had 
been observed that attended the inter- 
ment of other royal personages in Bruns- 
wick. In point of fact, whatever was pre- 
scribed by the custom of the country was 
performed, and we were not to judge of 
other services by our own. The hon. 


gentleman had himself admitted, that the 
ceremony was the same on the death of 


the duke of Brunswick; and, if other 
members of the same family were buried 
under similar circumstances, it could 
hardly be said that there existed any 
ground of complaint. He had _ endea- 
voured to conform to the wish of the 
House, by confining himself to the topics 
urged on the other side. He had not 
travelled beyond the limits he had at first 
prescribed to himself; and he trusted that 
the House, by negativing the motion, 
would come to the conclusion, that go- 
vernment had been influenced by no other 
desire than to accomplish the wishes of 


her majesty, having conducted the whole | 


proceeding with all due decency, deco- 
rum, and solemnity. 

Dr. Luskingion assured the house, that 
he felt the deepest regret at being com- 
pelled to rise to address it upon the pre- 
sent occasion. Could his own inclina- 
tions have been consulted, this subject 
would not have been brought under its 
consideration. It became, however, his 
bounden duty, as the question had been 
introduced, to make some remarks upon 
what had fallen from one side and from 
the other, and he would endeavour to 
follow the example of the right hon. gen- 
tleman in abstaining from touching upon 
topics likely to excite irritation. It had 
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been his misfortune, in the course of all 
these transactions, to have incurred blame 
on both sides. He had been censured by 
these attached to government, for the 


line of conduct he had pursued, and by 


such as were more particularly denomi- 
nated the Queen’s friends he had been 
charged with not having done enough to 


He had had a diflicult 
course to pursue. He had been placed 
| in circumstances of a very peculiar nature 
; and from the first he had been an- 
xious only to do his duty. He had 
| determined not to take advantage of the 
| situation in which her majesty had placed 
him to divert the solemnities of the 
| funeral, or any of the circumstances con- 
/nected with’ it, to party purposes. 
Having been placed by her majesty’s will 
in the responsible office he held, he could 
not entertain for a moment the idea of 
again raising through the country that 
flame which had so lately subdued. ‘The 
House would excuse him if he entered 
into some details of what did and what 
did not occur. After the death of her 
majesty he had been occupied during the 
whole night in making necessary arrange- 
ments, and in putting the Queen’s property 
and papers in a state of security. Next 
morning at about 120’clock, hehad had the 
honour of an interview with the first lord 
of the Treasury ; and he should be asha- 
med of himself, if he did not state what 
passed rather against than in favour of 
himself: if he knew his own heart, to 
give a false or even an exaggerated ac- 
count was directly in opposition to his 
feelings. The first words of the earl of 
Liverpool (for he had made a minute of 
them) were these—“ I have no hesitation 
_in informing you, that it is the intention 
of government to bear the expences of 
/ the Queen’s funerai.” That was all that 
passed upon that subject, and so ignorant 
was he (Dr. L,) upon the matter at the 
time, that he did not know whether the 
course stated was or was not customary ; 
he had never once thought from what 
quarter the money for the expences was 
to come. The question he had put more 
particularly to the noble lord was, what 
facilities government would afford that 
the corpse might be buried according to 
the manner expressed in the will? At 
this period the earl of Liverpool had 
desired him to wait upon the first lord of 
the Admiralty, who would make arrange- 
ments for the conveyance of the body 
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had an interview with lord Melville and 
the hon. admiral opposite (sir G. Cock- 
burn), and he had no hesitation in say- 
ing, that he received from them every 
possible information, facility, and acco- 
modation; nay, he had received more, 
and he was glad to declare it, he had 
received from lord Melville an act of 
kindness, for he personally recommended 
him to the civilities of captain Doyle. In 
the evening he found that an intention 
had been expressed of removing the body 
of the Queen on Saturday; but that was 
found impracticable, and Monday was 
the day selected. The motives for this 
arrangement were stated to be two:— 
first, that it was as nearly as possible com- 
plying with the direction of the Queen; 
and secondly, that his majesty was waiting 
in Ireland, that great expectation was 
excited there, and that great inconve- 
nience might arise if the body were not 
removed from the country with ail ex- 
pedition. 
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from this country. Accordirely, he had | rian government in the absence of count 
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Munster. Afterwards lord Liverpool had 
declared, that he should be perfectly satis- 
fied if the funeral were ready by Tuesday 
morning, and in a letter to him (Dr. L.) 
had mentioned that he wished the journey 
to be performed in two days, but that 
three should be allowed if it could not be 
accomplished in less time with decency 
and full decorum. On Saturday he (Dr. 
L.) had made enquiries as to the prepa- 
rations to be expected at Stade: because 
of all the wild schemes, the wildest would 
have been for him to undertake the jour- 
ney with the corpse and retinue, without 
some knowledge of what accommodations 
could be afforded. When he first called 
upon baron d’Este, at Mortlake, he could 
not see him; but he was afterwards told 
by him, that by the last mail orders had 
been sent that every facility should be 


afforded. He (Dr. L.) had then begged 
to be informed whether any specific 
orders had been given on the occasion— 


The earl of Liverpool had | whether any carriages or horses had been 


stated further, that, under all the circum- | provided? the baron answered, ‘ Car- 
stances, it might be considered that put- | riages there are none in the country but 


ting the body on board the vessel was 
equivalent to an interment. He wished 
the embarkation thereof to take place on 
Wednesday, or at latest on Thursday, that 
his majesty might make his entrance into 
Dublin. He (Dr. L.) should be sorry if 
it met with the disapprobation of those 
with whom he usually acted, when he 
declared that he immediately answered 
Jord Liverpool, that he saw reason in 
what his lordship stated, and that so far 
as was consistent with decorum and pro- 
pricty, he was prepared to second the 
wishes of his lordship. It was a mere 
mockery, and worse than a mockery, 
after all that had passed, to pretend that 
the royal personage in Ireland was over- 
whelmed with gricf on the death of the 
Queen: public decency was all that could 
be consulted and expected. Lord Liver- 
pool mentioned as an objection, that some 
of the househeld would not be prepared 
in time with dresses considered requisite ; 
but he (Dr. L.) kad answered, that he 
did not think it valid, but at the same 
time added, that he did not think due 
preparations had been made on the other 
side of the water; that he expected at 
Stade the greatest possible inconvenience 
from the want of specific orders. Lord 
Liverpool assured him, that a communica- 
tion had been immediately made to baron 
d’Este, the representative of the Hanove- 


German waggons, and no specific orders 
have been given, but a messenger shall 
be despatched on Tuesday.” Tuesday 
, was the very day the funeral was to start, 
and as the messenger must cross the sea, 
he could not be at Stade sooner than the 
corpse. The baron added, that Stade 
was a pretty little town, and that the 
Queen’s body would, perhaps, have to 
remain there for several days. Under 
these circumstances, he (Dr. L.) knew 
not what course he ought to adopt; but 
he never could think it consistent with 
decency and decorum, that her Majesty’s 
remains should be hurried from this 
country with all possible expedition, for 
the purpose of running the chance of 
lying at such a town as Stade for several 
'days. It was not on the earl of Liverpool 
that any blame rested, but on those who 
were charged with the execution of the 
details. He (Dr. L.) had been told that 
| the persons employed by government had 
orders to deliver the body to the execu- 
tors at Harwich, attended only by two 
undertakers. What would have become 
of him and of the hearse if he had set off 
with those two undertakers, he left it for 
the hon member for Huntingdon to 
decide. He could have done nothing but 
for the intervention of the superior autho- 
rities. He was of course astonished when 
he was told by the undertaker, that they 
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were to give up the body to him at Har- 
wich. ‘ Neither I’? (such was his lan- 


guage) “nor my men will go further: 
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‘authorized to move the queen’s remains ; 
I requested to know the nature of his 
authority. The authority was then pro- 


duced ; and of what does the house think 
it consisted ? It consisted of a copy of the 
where there were no conveyances but intended ceremonial, which was without 
German waggons. He appealed to any a signature, and was not addressed to 
man under such circumstances as to the Mr. Thomas by name. Now a copy of 
course the executors could pursue. Were the ceremonial had been sent to me; so 
they to take upon themselves this grievous so that if the document did confer autho- 
onus? He made inquiry of every indivi- rity, in such authority I was Mr. 
vidual he could meet with, acquainted Thomas’s co-partner; but when that per- 
with the country, and from one and all he | son asked, if I intended to resist the re- 
found that the difficulties mentioned by | moval of the body, my answer was, that 
baron D'Este had not been overstated. nothing could be farther from my inten- 
it was at last only by the great exertions | tion. And here I must clear myself 
of the Hanoverian government, that the | upon a point as to which I have been mis- 
body was moved at all from Stade. He represented. It had been stated, that, in 
(Dr. L.) had written to the earl of Liver- | a conversation with one of the undertaker’s 
pool, stating that he would not under- | people, | expressed my disapprobation of 
take the responsibility—that he did not the military escort provided. I beg to 


you must take charge of the body.” He | 
was to take charge of the body to Stade, 


dare undertake it; and he was assured | declare that I never used such an expres- 


that due preparations had been made on 
the other side of the water. In declining 
the office, he declined it with reluctance, 
and with a great violation of his own 
wishes. He had further requested, that 
some person receiving authority from 
government might undertake the charge, 


sion. It is not very probable that I 
should have communicated upon such a 
subject, with an individual standing in the 
situation of an undertaker. I thought at 
the time, and I think so still, that the 
| attendance of the military was indispen- 


| sable as a mark of respect to the deceased. 


and he required that it might be assigned | What I protested against was, the removal 
to some individual of the rank of a gen-' of her majesty’s remains, until due pre- 
tleman. He had to regret, that no such parations had been made for such removal. 
person had been appointed. When a, With respect to the admittance of the 
queen of England had departed this life public to Brandenburgh-house, it will 
it was incumbent on Government to have | easily be supposed there was a good deal 
taken care that some person of the rank of difficulty. To admit all who were 
and with the feelings of a gentleman was | desirous of admittance was quite impos- 
appointed to manage the obsequies: not sible: for issuing tickets there was no 


to have. done so, savoured strongly of in- 
dignity. He did not attribute any want 
of attention or consideration to lord Liver- 
pool; but, in consequence of mismanage- 
ment somewhere, he (Dr. L.) had been 
compelled to take the course he had pur- 
sued. I will state to the House, (con- 
tinued the learned doctor), as briefly as 
I can, the circumstances which occurred 
in the course of the funeral procession. 
Early on the morning of the 14th of 
August, in fact before six o’clock, I went 
to Brandenburgh-house: I inquired if 
any one was present who had authority 
from government to take charge of the 
fnmnel arrangements ; and for some time 
no one answered. At last I was told that 
one of the undertakers had authority to 
move the body; and Mr. Thomas, a per- 
son possessing neither the rank, manners, 
nor appearance of a gentleman, came for- 


ward. Mr. Thomas said, that he sags 


| time ; and it was difficult to say where 


the exclusion should commence. At last 
| it was agreed that one of the undertakers 
' should let in such persons as appeared of 
respectable class. Atlength the proces- 
sion was in motion. I had by that time 
divested myself of all responsibility, and I 
think I shali convince the House that my 
‘conduct throughout that day was cau- 
tious in the extreme. When the first 
stoppage took place upon the road, the 
officer who commanded the Blues rode up 
to my carriage. He stated the impedi- 
ment which had already arisen, and the 
difficulties which were likely to arise in 
advancing ; he then added, ‘*I conceive 
you are invested with authority to go 
which way you please; will you jusitfy 
me in taking another route?” My answer 
to the officer was, that I had no authority 
whatever, and that I thought the measure 
which he proposed would be attended 
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with deep responsibility. Ithen advised bearing upon the conduct of the hon, 
him to send an express to lord Liverpool member for Southwark (sir R. Wilson ) 
for further instructions; and I believe That hon. member, at the time to which 
that an express was despatched. Shortly I am speaking, rode up to my carriage, 
after this I received a second message, | and expressed his determination to stop, 
not from sir Robert Baker, but from | if possible, the effusion of blood. I tried 
an individual high in authority. The to dissuade him from interfering, on 
effect of that message was, to entreat account of the personal danger to which 
me, a second time, to interfere, and a he must be exposed; but he did, like a 
second time I refused to do so. And gailant gentleman, expose his own life to 
here I must take the liberty to deny that | save the lives of others ; and it is my firm 
the wish for her majesty’s remains to go opinion, if this were the last moment | 
through the city was the wish of the mob had to live, that the hon. member, when 
alone. I cannot yet be induced to believe _ he left my carriage, had no desire or inten- 
that the whole corporation of London | tion but to stop the effusion of blood, which 
ought to be described asa mob. It would was apprehended. The procession reached 
be rather bold doctrine for ministers to| Romford at eight in the evening. Alli 
say that the wish of the people is to be the persons attending upon her majesty’s 
degraded by calling it the wish of the remains had, at that time, been thirteen 
mob. Upon the occasion in question, I hours in the mourning coaches, without 
do not hesitate to declare that there were | an opportunity of leaving their seats. It 
the most extraordinary demonstrations of was then suggested to me by certain three 
grief, regard, and affection, from almost | persons who assumed control over all our 
every one who witnessed the melancholy | proceedings—the individuals composing 
spectacle. The expression of feeling | this illustrious triumvirate being no other 
exceeded all that I had anticipated; al- | than, first, the honourable and ingenious 
though I was prepared, from her majesty’s | Mr. Thomas, of the lord chamberlain’s 
death under such circumstances, to expect | office; second, the highly to be respected 
a very strong feeling ; and I am sure that | Mr. Chittenden, whose occupation is that 
every gentleman who witnessed the pas- | of letting out horses and carriages; and 
sage of the funeral through the suburbs of | last, not least, but infinitely more respect- 
London, and from thence to Romford, | able than the other two, Mr. Bailey, a 
will confirm what I am stating. There | partner in the house of Bailey and 
can be few at this time who do not think | Saunders, the undertakers, who certainly 
it would have been better if ministers had | did his duty to the best of his ability. 
harkened to the prayer of the city of | This triumvirate, to whom the supreme 
London. They surely might have indul- | control of the Queen’s funeral was com- 
ged the wishes of the people, without | mitted, suggested that we should proceed, 
compromising either duty or principle; | that same night, to Colchester, I stated 
and it is with pain that I have heard | to the directors—from whom (excepting 
words from a right hon. gentleman which | always Mr. Bailey) nothing like common 
may lead the House to believe that the | respect, or even common decency of 
route was marked out by one whom, by behaviour, could be obtained—the situa- 
the forms of parliament, I am not per-, tion of the persons composing the pro- 
mitted to mention. For my own part, cession. It was impossible for lady Hood 
however, I cannot suppose that ministers | and the female attendants to proceed that 
were deprived of due latitude of discretion. | night. If the House considers that they 
I cannot but think that, without offence | had then been thirteen hours in the car- 
to the Crown, they might have indulged | riages, exposed not merely to fatigue, 
the general wish of the people, and but to severe and dangerous trial, they 
spared, by so doing, the bloodshed and | will feel that it was impossible. I stated 
confusion which ensued. Of the creation | the difficulty in very strong terms, to Mr. 
of that confusion, however, no portion | Thomas; and what will hon. gentlemen 
fell to my lot. I remained a passive | thing was his answer? Mr. Thomas said, 
spectator in my carriage while the shots | that if any attempt was made to delay 
were firing round me; I might almost the departure of the funeral, he would 
say a passive victim, for I was quite near | call in the military. My answer was, 
enough to run the risk of suffering by | that I should always be ready to attend 
that firing. And here J feel myself im- | the body of my deceased mistress wherever 
peratively called upon to state onc fact, | it went, and however it went; that per- 
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sonal fatigue was to me a matter of no 
consideration ; and accordingly, starting 
again at half past ten the same night, we 
arrived at Chelmsford about four in 
the morning—our horses knocked up, 
our procession disorganized—one coach 
here, another coach there, the hearse out 
of its place, the attendants scarcely able 
to move, and the whole procession in a 
state of confusion which would have been 
disgraceful on an occasion of infinitely 
less moment and solemnity. At Chelms- 
ford, however, about half past four in the 
morning, her majesty’s remains were 
deposited in the church. Sir George 
Nayler was then called for, to place the 
crown and cushion upon the coffin. Sir 
George Nayler was not forthcoming: 
although it was the duty of that officer to 
attend the funeral, he begged to decline 
following it at such a Newmarket pace. 
The ingenious Mr. Thomas said, that it 
was no matter whether Sir George was 
present or not, because they had orders 
to use as little pomp as possible. Having 
sent off a letter by express to lord Liver- 
pool, urging that some proper person 
should be sent to take charge of the 
funeral, I received a peremptory order 
from the triumvirate to be ready at nine 
o'clock. At nine the attendants were 
ready; and we were then informed that 
the horses could not set off before 11— 
the convenience of the horses being 
attended to, however that of the human 
beings was neglected. We reached Col- 
chester about 4 o'clock that afternoon, 
and received further orders to be ready 
again at eight in the evening. Here, 
finding it was vain for us to hope for any 
relief, as long as the wearied horses could 
drag the hearse along, I produced a copy 
of a letter from lord Liverpool, which | 
had received in the early part of the 
transaction, stating that the journey was 
not to be performed in two days, unless 
it could be done with convenience; and 
after some time I was told that that letter, 
had produced some eflect, alihough my 
remonstrances could produce none; and 
that we should be excused from proceed- 
ing until five o’clock next morning. I, 
of course, had nothing to do but to 
acquiesce.—I now request the attention 
of the House to some circumstances 
which I consider essential to the expla- 
nation of my after conduct. At my 
first interview with her majesty, on the 4th 
of August, she particularly desired that I 
should place upon her coffin the inscrip- 
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tion which afterwards gave occasion to 
much difference. When I received her 
majesty’s instructions, I did not at once 
feel the deep responsibility which they 
cast upon me. I begged she would 
repeat her commands. She did so; and 
solemnly enjoined me, with her dying 
breath, to see them executed. So strong 
was my feeling upon that occasion, that 
subsequently, on the 5th of August, I 
stated to my royal mistress, the difficulty 
which I might experience in obeying her 
injunction; and she said that she would 
put the order into a codicil, that the 
world might be sure she knew what that 
order was. The house will feel that my 
situation would have been a most respon- 
sible one, if I had come down to state to 
government and to the world, such 
matter as a private order from the 
deceased Queen; her majesty made a 
memorandum first, and the codicil after- 
wards spoke for itself: still 1 felt that the 
trust imposed upon me might be attended 
with difficulty in its execution ; and I shall 
now state to the house what passed with 
lord Liverpool upon the subject. Lord 
Liverpool said, when the codicil was 
read, that it was impossible for the king’s 
government to have such a plate fixed 
upon the coffin, because it would be pro- 
nouncing a censure upon them, I answered 
that nothing could be further from theinten- 
tion of the executors. Lord Liverpool 
then said, that he made much allowance 
for my motives, but that government 
could not do the thing; if the executors 
did it, it was their own concern. I never 
entertained the slightest doubt, from all 
that passed, that lord Liverpool's inten- 
tion was this—government can have no- 
thing to do with it; if it is done by the 
executors, no notice will be taken of it. I 
did believe, that if lord Liverpool enter- 
tained any other intention, he would have 
distinctly avowed it, leaving me to make 
it known to the world that I had done my 
best, though uusuccessfully, to obey the 
orders of my mistress. The plate was not 
ready until the morning of the 14th of 
August. Mr. Wilde had undertaken to 
be ready at Brandenburgh-house to fix it 
on the coffin before the departure of the 
funeral; but his carriage being delayed 
by the pressure of the crowd, prevented 
him from reaching Brandenburgh-house 
in time. No other opportunity occurred 
while the body remained in England, ex- 
cept that which was made use of at Col- 
chester; and I do not hesitate to declare, 
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that it was after much painful considera- | the quay with the utmost rapidity. Such 
tion, that I adopted the course which was | was the fact, and I defy any eye-witness 


finally carried into execution. 
one hand, I did feel a reluctance to fixing 
the plate in the church; on the other 


| 
| 


On the of the scene to deny it. But I will state 


another circumstance connected with this 
needless and indecent haste. There was 


hand, it was the last opportunity likely to , no pall put upon the coffin when it was 


be afforded to me, of keeping the promise | taken out of the hearse. 


It was carried 


I had so solemnly made. Now, what is | to the boat without one; and I do think 


the course which, under such circum- 
stances, I ought in duty and in honour to 
have taken? For I do pray the House 
not to look at the matter. with the cool 
calculation of after deliberation, but with 
reference to thefeelings by which parties, at 
such a moment would be actuated. I took 
the alternative, which I believed to be the 
best ; and if the thing were to occur again, 
and I had, as then, pledged my honour to 
my dying mistress, to fulfil her last inten- 
tions to the best of my power, so help me 
God! I would again pursue the same 
course. I know that I have been charged 
with having had no respect for the house 
of God—1 know that canters and metho- 
dists, who, at the time, approved what I 
was doing, have since been base enough 
to tell other tales; but, if the House 
thinks that I have erred from the true 
_ of my duty, I can only say that I 

ave erred honestly, and with an intention 
to do the best. I took the opportunity 
when the church was nearly empty; the 
plate was fixed on in less than three mi- 
nutes; and it was not until after it was 
actually fixed on, that any representation 
was made to me upon the subject. As 
I was about to leave the church, a com- 
munication with regard to the plate was 
made to me by the illustrious Mr. Thomas. 
I remonstrated against what was intended, 
and at last entreated that, before it was 
removed, an express might be sent to 
lord Liverpool, that the orders of govern- 
might be taken; for I felt confident that 
his lordship would not order it to be taken 
off. Of the confusion which occurred af- 
terwards I know nothing. I left the 
church at once, and did not return until 
all was over. I heard that the military 
had been called in, but I know nothing as 
to what then happened. Nothing dis- 
graceful or indecorous took place while I 
was present. On the morning following 


this transaction, the funeral procession | 
And here the | 


to Harwich. 
ouse is not in possession of all the cir- 
cumstances which afford ground of com- 
ose I complain that, the procession 
vaving arrived at Harwich, the body was 
taken out of the hearse and carried along 


that even the most extreme expedition 
might have allowed a few moments for 
the putting on of a pall, for enabling the 
attendants to leave their carriages, and to 
divest themselves a little of that dust and 
dirt which rendered their mourning 
scarcely decent.—The learned doctor con- 
tinued. What he again complained of 
here was, not that the body had been re- 
moved without his accompanying it, but 
that half an hour had not been given for 
decent and necessary arrangement. That 
such haste with the coffin had been unne- 
cessary was clear, because he did not leave 
Harwich for an hour after; but he did 
believe that never had the funeral of any 
individual of rank been conducted with 
such a disregard of decorum and solem- 
nity. Such improprieties could not have 
occurred, if, instead of the persons he had 
mentioned, the hon. member for Hun- 
tingdon (Mr. Calvert) had joined the pro- 
cession at Brandenburgh-house. And 
here he felt it due to the hon. member to 
state, that he deserved his thanks for the 
maoner in which he conducted himself. 
That hon. gentleman had discharged his 
duty honestly towards his employers ; 
but, at the same time, with kindness and 
urbanity to all who were concerned, on 
the part of her late majesty, in the re- 
moval of her remains. When they came 
to Harwich, so little was known of the in- 
tentions of government, that no adequate 
preparations had been made, beyond those 
which were necessary for the reception of 
the hearse. The friends of her majesty, 
who had accompanied the procession thus 
far, were, in consequence, prepared to go 
back to London. The hon. member for 
Huntingdon appeared to be precisely in 
in the same situation that he (Dr. L.) 
was in; with this difference—that he had 
authority to command assistance, while 
he (Dr. L.) had no power whatsoever. 
The hon. member, in this state of affairs, 
pressed at once into the service ten of the 
undertaker’s assistants, who were com- 
pelled, much against their inclination, to 
place themselves and four carriages on 
board the vessel; and certainly a more 
doleful spectacle he never saw than that 
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which they exhibited. When they arrived 
at Stade, such was the extreme difficulty 
of landing the body, that he was obliged 
himself to give all the personal assistance 
in his power. With great difficulty the 
landing was effected; and if it had not 
been for very considerable exertions, the 
remains of her majesty must have conti- 
nued in the hearse throughout the whole 
time, or they must have been removed in 
a manner degrading and disgusting. On 
the Janding of her majesty’s remains, an 
officer of the Hanoverian Jegion was asked 
whether any intimation of the proposed 
interment had been forwarded to Bruns- 
wick? His answer was, that they knew 
nothing about it. He was then asked, 
whether he would proceed to Brunswick 
to make the necessary arrangements ? 
and he replied, that he could not without 
authority. He stated, however, that he 
would go to Hanover, to learn what 
course was to be pursued. This he 
did ; and he came back in time to Bruns- 
wick, to state what was to be done. 
—He now came to the selection of per- 
sons to attend her majesty’s remains. 
The earl of Liverpool’s directions to him 
were, ‘© You may select from the Queen’s 
household such persons as you think fit 
to attend the funeral;” thus leaving to 
him (Dr. L.) the task of selection; that 
selection, however, being confined to 
those who belonged to her majesty’s 
household. He did use the power of se- 
lection which was thus given to him, and it 
was with great pain he found that his con- 
duct, in exercising that authority, had 
incurred the displeasure of one of the 
members for the city (alderman Wood.) 
When first the hon, alderman stated to 
him his wish to attend the funeral, he 
(Dr. L.) declared how anxious he was to 
set down his name. This, however, was 
before he received the directions which 
it had pleased the earl of Liverpool to 
communicate to him. Those directions 
referred exclusively to her majesty’s 
household; and how, he would ask, in 
the name of honour, could he put down 
the hon. alderman’s name as one of her 
majesty’s suite? The House would, how- 
ever, guess his astonishment, when, three 
weeks afterwards, he found the letter 
which he had written to the hon. alder- 
man on this subject, printed in the public 
newspapers, together with a con-ment. 
This was the more extraordinary, because 
he had met the hon. alderman at Bruns- 
wick, and at that time he had made no 
VOL. VI. 
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complaint. It had been stated, that he 
received a carte blanche from the earl of 
Liverpool, to fix on any four names he 
agen But he had no such carte blanche. 

he fact was, that he was allowed to 
take one individual to act as German in- 
terpreter, and three others, to fill up the 
number, who were to be selected from 
the household. He trusted the hon. al- 


derman would feel that he (Dr. L.) 
would have been the last man to have 
interposed any obstacle to his attending 
the funeral of his own creation. But it 
surely would have been very bad taste if 
he had, after the specific directions he 
had received, offered the hon, alderman a 
place, his eligibility for which might have 
been disputed. He conceived that he 
had some reason to complain of what had 
been stated on this subject ; and he would 
now say, that he should have acted on the 
same principle, if instead of the hon. al- 
derman, it had been the dearest friend he 
had alive who was concerned. He had now, 
to the best of his recollection, explained 
circumstances which were misrepresented 
at the time, and he hoped the House at 
large would do justice to the propriety of 
his motives. if errors and mistakes had 
occurred in the course of the proceedings 
to which the attention of the House was 
that night called, they were on his part 
wholly unintentional. Her majesty had 
been pleased to honour him with her con- 
fidence generally in the absence of the 
_hon. members for Winchelsea and Not- 
| tingham (Messrs. Brougham and Den- 
'man). When the trial was over, he 
| thought his vocation was at an end; but 
some months afterwards, when he had 
little time to spare, his professional exer- 

tions were again called for. He men- 
— these circumstances, because he 
| deprecated above all things the idea that 
he had become at any time her majes- 


ty’s political adviser. That duty, he felt, 


was in much better hands. As to the 
| motion before the House, he must say 
(acquitting lord Liverpool of any de- 
sire to show disrespect to the remains of 
the Queen) that the preparations for the 
funeral were not such as were adequate 
to the occasion. In his view of the trans- 
action, proper persons were not employed, 
and proper care was not taken, to conduct 
the funeral as it ought to have been con- 
ducted. ‘Too much had been left to chance 
—decency had been violated-——proper re- 
pect had not been paid—and the feclings 
of the country had been grossly outraged. 
3Q 
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The Marquis of Londonderry thought it 
due to the learned gentleman to state, that 
he had met the point at issue, in a very 
fair and candid manner. After the able 
explanation of his right hon. friend (Mr. 
Peel), and the clear statement of his hon. 
friend (Mr. Calvert), the duty he had 
to perform was narrowed to one or two 
points, contained in the speech of the 
Jearned gentleman. By what had fallen 
from the learned gentleman, it was evident 
that the earl of Liverpool had done every 
thing in his power to facilitate the duties 
of those who were connected with the fu- 
neral. No blame could fairly be attached 
to the presence of the military; for he 
found the learned gentleman declaring, as 
executor, that it would have been a mani- 
festation of disrespect if they had not at- 
tended. In short, he had very little ne- 
cessity to step forward and defend the 
conduct of ministers, since it would be 
quite sufficient to quote the learned mem- 
ber’s speech, in the course of which he 
had swept clean away every accusation 
that could be brought against them, as 
this was the case, he would leave the con- 
duct of ministers out of the question, and 
apply his observations to certain points 
which required explanation. He would 
first look to the true position of the par- 
ties at the time—a point which the learned 
gentleman had not stated. The learned 
gentleman conceived it to be necessary 
that he should, by some act on his part, 
have divested himself of the character of 
executor, before the ordering of the fune- 
ral was taken out of his hands: and, as 
he had done no such act, he inferred that 
it was in consequence of some special or- 
der issued by the earl of Liverpool that 
the funeral of her majesty passed from his 
hands, as executor, and was intrusted to 
those of the government. He had argued 
that if every thing had been conducted in 
a regular and suitable manner, he would 
have remained to the last, as the acting 
person. Now, he (the marquis) would 
contend, that though this might have been 
the case with respect to an executor un- 
der ordinary circumstances, yet the rule 
did not apply where a member of the royal 
family was concerned. The learned gen- 
tleman was informed, on the first interview 
he had with the earl of Liverpool, that the 
expenses of the funeral would be borne on 
the part of the Crown and of the public, 
This the learned gentleman admitted ; and 
he also admitted that the earl of Liverpool 
was most anxious to hear and weigh every 
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suggestion connected with the decorum of 
the ceremony. The noble earl would not, 
however, allow, that the superintendance 
of the funeral belonged to the executors: 
he could not suffer them to be responsible 
for that which belonged to the government 
and the country.—He now came to the 
mode in which the funeral was conducted, 
and which appeared to be the only point 
that bore at all on the servants of the 
Crown. The learned gentleman had ar- 
gued, that the persons to whom the fune- 
ral was intrusted, were not suitable to such 
a charge. He, however, must oppose the 
description which the learned gentleman 
had given of them. Mr. Thomas was, in 
every respect, a gentleman; and the con- 
duct of the learned doctor in leaning so 
much against that individual, did not cor- 
respond with the general liberality that 
characterized his speech. But, what was 
the fact with reference to the employment 
of this gentleman? It was merely this— 
Mr. Thomas acted under Mr. Mash, and 
was the next officer ia the department. 
If Mr. Mash had been in England, it 
would have been proper to ask why he 
had not attended. But he was then in 
Ireland, busily employed in making pre- 
parations for those festivities to which the 
visit of his majesty gave rise. In his ab- 
sence, Mr. Thomas was employed ; and it 
ought to be observed, that Mr. Thomas 
was the person who, a short time before, 
conducted the funeral of the late duke of 
Kent, and conducted it, as was admitted 
on all hands, in a very proper and decor- 
ous manner. The circumstance he had 
stated showed, that it was the desire of 
his majesty’s ministers to manifest every 
respect to her majesty’s remains. They 
sent the secretary of the department to 
take charge of the funeral from Harwich 
to Brunswick ; and they confided the pre- 
vious proceedings to the highest officer 
who was immediately on the spot. What 
blame could attach to ministers when it 
was apparent that they made use of the 
whole force which it was in their power 
to lay their hands on? It was stated as 
matter of charge, that Mr. Thomas arrived 
at Brandenburgh-house with no other au- 
thority except a programme of the proces- 
sion. What other authority did he require? 
He had received his orders from the go-~ 
wernment ; and certainly he had no consent 
to obtain from the learned gentleman. If 
the learned gentleman knew Mr. Thomas, 
and was aware of his business, he ought 
to have respected his authority. The con- 
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duct of Mr. Thomas appeared to have 
given the learned gentleman much offence: 
but it was evident that Mr. Thomas 
thought the learned gentleman meant to 
obstruct his authority; and that obstruc- 
tion he felt he was bound to oppose. But 
it was said that sufficient ceremony was 
not used at the funeral. Let the House 
look candidly at every part of the trans- 
action. Government, acting on their own 


responsibility, directed the funeral, and | 


they did all in their power to have it con- 
ducted with due solemnity. Now, what 
was the first difficulty which the learned 
member interposed? What was the na- 
ture of the proposition which he made ; 
and what was the wisdom, as proved by 
the result, which directed it? The learn- 
ed gentleman called for delay. Yes; 
though he admitted that her majesty’s di- 
rections were explicit on this subject— 
though he knew that she had directed her 
remains to be removed from this country 
within three days, still he wished the fu- 
neral to be postponed. Here, he must 
say that he agreed with his hon. friend, 
who expressed his opinion that her majes- 
ty was not anxious for great funeral pomp, 
nor for that popular pageantry from which, 
perhaps, she had not derived great advan- 
tage in her life-time. There was no rea- 
son for supposing that any such feelings 
operated on her majesty’s mind. But what 
was the learned gentleman’s motive for 
demanding delay? ‘I have (said he) 
no reason to think that preparations will 
be made at Stade by the time the body 
arrives there; and I will not allow it to be 
removed until such preparations are com- 
pleted there.” What was this, he would 
ask, but a dereliction of his duty as an 
executor? Was it not acting in contra- 
diction to the course which her majesty 
wished to be taken? Would it not have 


had the effect of keeping the Queen’s re- | 


mains in this country, contrary to her 
desire, for three weeks or a month? At 
that very time orders were given to have 
a supply of horses on all the roads; and 
surely nothing could be more idle or more 
unnecessary than to delay the funeral un- 
der such circumstances. He had a letter 
from the secretary of the department, in 
which it was stated, that the body was land- 
ed on the 23rd at Stade, after a favourable 
passage; and so complete were the ar- 
rangements, that it arrived at its destina- 
tion, without encountering even a day's 
delay on the road, on the 26th. Thcre- 


fore, the decision of the earl of Liverpoo! | 
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was most correct. Baron d’Este, on the 
landing of her majesty’s remains, sent for- 
ward a courier with the necessary direc- 
tions, and every thing was done to expe- 
dite the ceremony.—The whole question 
then, narrowed itself into what occurred 
on this side of the water; and every one 
of the proceedings here could be defended 
without difficulty. As to the removal of 


| her majesty’s remains, could any course be 


pursued with propricty, but that of obeying 
the instructions contained in her majes- 
ty’s will, as far as those instructions could 
be followed with a due regard to decency 
and solemnity ? Her majesty desired her 
remains to be removed at tie earliest pos- 
sible period; and certainly the learned 
gentleman had communicated to the earl 
of Liverpool, if not the whole of her ma- 
jesty’s will, at least the codicil which con- 
tained that direction. The earl of Liver- 
pool acted in the spirit of that codicil. 
He saw no reason for delaying the cere- 
mony, and he gave the necessary direc- 
tions. The first idea was, to have the fu- 
neral on the Saturday, her majesty havii.g 
died on the Tuesday. Saturday was how- 
ever, on reflection, considered to be too 
early aday. Monday was then mentioned 
and Tuesday was, in the end, preferred, as 
a more favourable day. No objection was 
made to the solemnization of the funeral 
on that day, and he believed the learned 
gentleman himself had stated that le was 
satisfied with the arrangement. How, then, 
could any imputation of an undue accelera- 
tion of the Queen’s funeral be cast upon the 
sovereign? The House would go before 
him in perceiving, that the arrangement 
was made here, and that his majesty could 
have no motive in hastening the day. 
Having been accidentally in attendance 
on his majesty at Holyhead at that time, 
he could state, that it was not till two 
days after the death of her majesty that 
intelligence was received of what had 
taken place. His majesty had no other 
anxiety on the subject, but that an ar- 
rangement should be made, with every 
respectful attention befitting the so- 
lemnity of the occasion. He wished that 
the ceremony should be conducted in 
that solemn and respectful manner which 
was due to the cbsequies of every mem- 
ber of his majesty’s family. During the 
period to which he alluded, all those 
marks of respect which were customary 
on the decease of the royal family (such 
as lowering the flag, &c.) were observed, 
and his majesty never appeared on deck, 
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except when he was obliged. As to the 
influence which her majesty’s death pro- 
duced on the king’s visit to Ireland, it 
had nothing to do with this question. 
The Irish nation ardently expected his 
majesty’s presence; and, after the noti- 
fication of the arrangements which had 
been made for his reception, much public 
inconvenience would have arisen, had his 
visit been postponed. This, however, had 
nothing whatever to do with the arrange- 
ment of the Queen’s funeral. That ar- 
rangement was made in this country, and 
his majesty had not in any degree influ- 
enced it.—With respect to what took 
place between the learned gentleman and 
Mr. Thomas, in the fulfilment of the 
duty which devolved on the latter, he 
begged leave to place that transaction in 
its true light. It certainly appeared to 
him, that the learned gentleman had no 
right to do what he had done. It was, 
on his part, an interference without au- 
thority. The remains of her majesty 
were in the hands of others, and not in 
his hands. Those who conducted the 
funeral to the coast declared that they 
would prevent the affixing a certain plate 
to the coffin, while her majesty’s remains 
were in the hands of the officers of go- 
vernment ; but they made no observation 
on any thing that might happen at Stade 
or elsewhere. While her majesty’s re- 
mains continued in the hands of the 
officers of government, they felt it their 
duty to resist the placing an inscription 
on the coffin, which must be offensive 
both to the Crown, and the servants of 
the Crown. They never admitted, that 
the learned gentleman, as executor, had 
a 2 ay to take away the inscription al- 
ready on the coffin, for the purpose of 
affixing, with his own hand, another in- 
scription of a very different kind. Such 
a proceeding would have been an im- 
proper and contemptible evasion of a 
plain duty; because, admitting such a 
course to be taken by the learned gen- 
tleman, it would, though the act were 
done by his hand, be a direct deviation 
from the wishes of government. Those 
who had the charge of her majesty’s re- 
mains, at the moment to which he 
alluded, merely said—* So long as those 
remains are under the care of officers em- 
ployed by the British government, no 
such “a Wa as that proposed by you 
shall be placed on the coffin. As to 
what may be done afterwards, we ncither 
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any opinion about it.” He now came to 
what occurred at Harwich, to which the 
learned poe had given a higher 
degree of colouring than the statement 
of his hon. friend (Mr. Calvert), or that 
of the secretary to the home department 
warranted. It was stated, that when the 
funeral reached Harwich, the tide was 
falling, and if advantage were not imme- 
diately taken of it, the body would be 
24 hours longer on shore, unless it were 
embarked at night. It was, therefore, 
determined that the embarkation should 
take place immediately; and he under- 
stood that the great mass of her majesty’s 
attendants were assembled before orders 
were given for the solemn ceremony of 
lowering her remains into the barge. An 
hon. and gallant officer was present, and 
that gallant officer had done every thing 
in his power to render the embarkation 
as respectful and solemn as possible. It 
any inadvertence was observable in the 
arrangement, it could only be attributed 
to the undertaker’s assistants; and was 
that, he would ask, a fit ground for a 
grave charge against his majesty’s minis- 
ters? Was the mind of parliament to be 
brought back to matter of the most pain- 
ful reflection, because the undertaker had 
failed in some part of his duty? The 
question for the House to consider was— 
whether any intention to treat her ma- 
jesty’s remains with disrespect existed in 
the minds of ministers? The learned 
member had panegyrised lord Liverpool, 
he had panegyrised lord Melville and the 
Admiralty—in short, he did not know 
whom the learned member had not pane- 
gyrised, except those officers of the go- 
vernment to whom the care of the funeral 
was intrusted, and who, he thought, had 
endeavoured to conduct it with every 
proper respect. As to thealleged rapidity 
with which the funeral moved along, he 
could not join with the learned member in 
visiting it with censure. He could not 
agree with the learned gentleman in 
thinking that the funeral should have 
been delayed on the road, because riots 
had occurred in its passage through the 
town, Preparations were made at 
Chelmsford for the reception of the body 
at a certain time; and it would have 
created much inconvenience if it had not 
arrived at the prescribed period. Was it 
to be said that, because the first stage 
had not been gone so rapidly as had been 


| expected, therefore, the other stages must 


know, nor is it our province to hazard | be deranged ? With respect to the refusal 
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to defer to the city of London, and pro- 
ceed in compliance with the wishes of the 
common council, he thought the expla- 
nation he had to give was abundantly 
satisfactory. Ifthe wishes of the common 
council had been communicated before 
any arrangement had been made, it might 
have been considered whether they 
ought to be acceded to; but he held in 
his hand the tetter which was written in 
answer to the prayer of the common 
council, and which showed that the 

uestion was, whether the arrangements 
which had been made should be changed 
in consequence of their wishes. He put 
it to the house, whether, after the ar- 
rangements had received the sanction of 
his majesty, :t would have been fitting to 
change them, because the common coun- 
cil wished it? He was not disposed to 
speak with disrespect of the common 
council, however he might dit/2r from them 
in opinion ; but certainly there had been 
nothing in their conduct respecting the 
Queen, which should have disposed the 
government to conduct the funeral out of 
its way to gratify them. He had never 
heard that they had asked to pay the 
same respect to the memory of her ma- 
jesty, queen Charlotte. It was true, the 
course of the funeral had not been through 
the city; but that was no reason why the 
common council might not have expres- 
sed a similar feeling of respect. He 
could not see any reason why this funeral 
should have been particularly honoured 
in this way, or why it should make a de- 
tour through the city, for the purpose of 
canonizing her majesty. But this was 
not the question. The question was, 
whether the government would have been 
justified in directing the funeral to go 
out of the way, for the purpose of ho- 
nouring her majesty or the common 
council? The government felt a great 
relief in the consideration, that they were 
acting in unison with her majesty’s desire, 
but they had had a great duty imposed 
upon them, not to suffer her majesty to 
be again made the vehicle for a faction 
and a cabal in this country. The first 
intention had been, to have the funeral 
conveyed by water; but the navigation of 
the river presented so many obstructions, 
that this intention was abandoned. Not 
only were the last wishes expressed by 
her majesty in favour of a private funeral 
ut every principle of propriety connec- 
ted with the tranquillity of the country, 
indicated that course. Looking to the 
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whole of this subject, he deeply lamented 
that the attention of the House and the 
country had again been drawn to it. He 
thought that the sooner it was dropped, 
and a veil was drawn over the lamentable 
transactions connected with it, the better. 
He could not look back without pain and 
grief on the shameful attempt which had 
been made to turn the tragical circum- 
stances of that day, into the means of 
invading the public peace, and disturbing 
the public tranquillity. It was one of the 
most atrocious attempts to oppose the 
execution of the law, and to obstruct by 
force, the officers of the Crown in the 
discharge of their duty, that had ever dis- 
graced the history of the country, and one 
upon which he should never reflect with- 
out regret and sorrow. 

Mr. Hobhouse said, it was not his in- 
tention to have trespassed upon the 
House, had it not been for sume expres- 
sions which had fallen from the noble lord, 
and the right hon. secretary. He had 
hoped, that they were not, at that time of 
day to be told that those who advocated 
the cause of the Queen were a faction and 
acabal. He had hoped, that the people 
of this country would no Jonger have been 
termed a faction, because they had come 
forward with honest and manly sincerity 
in behalf of one whom they conceived to 
be suffering under the strong grasp of 
power, and to have been made the victim 
of the most unjust persecution to which 
any individual, in any age or country, had 
ever been exposed. If by the word 
faction was meant a vast majority of the 
people of England, in fact, the whole of 
the nation, except those whose interest it 
was to join in the persecution, then he 
could understand how it might be applied 
to those who advocated the cause of her 
majesty. But the term faction could not 
apply to the nation at large; it was ap- 
plicable only to a few designing, base, in- 
triguing, interested individuals, who had 
meanly endeavoured to raise themselves 
upon the ruin of a woman—and that 
woman a Queen, whom it was their duty 
to protect, the wife of their sovereign, to 
whom, instead of fostering his preposses- 
sions, it was their duty to give sound and 
manly advice. ‘These individuals where 
indeed, a factious cabal. It was not a 
portion of the English nation, but the 
whole of the people who had taken the 
part of the Queen. The generous sen- 
timents which they had expressed in her 
behalf, would be confirmed by posterity ; 
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and, notwithstanding the efforts of the 
noble lord to suppress the inscription of 
* the Injured Queen,” it would be attached 
for ever to the name of Caroline Queen of 
England; it would remain an indelible 
proof of the meanness of her persecutors, 
who would not even suffer her to rest in 
her grave, and who were base enough to 
stigmatize all who came forward in her 
defence. He was not often in the habit 
of using warm language in that House, 
but he could not refrain from expressing 
the language of his heart on this occasion. 
In undertaking the defence of this lady, 
he not only undertook her defence, but 
the defence of the people of England. 
The language which the right hon. seere- 
tary had permitted himself to use that 
night, appeared to be borrowed from a 
leaf in the book of another right hon. gen- 
tleman, from whom it came with as little 
grace, though perhaps with somewhat 
more of effect. It wasan extraordinary, 
though not quite a new doctrine in that 
House, that there should be any portion 
of his majesty’s subjects who were not en- 
titled to protection, that there should be a 
floating portion of the populace, who 
were to have no protectors or friends, and 
who were to be exposed at all times to all 
the abuse, and contumely, and injury 
which the right hon. secretary, or the 
right hon. gentleman whom he conde- 
scended to copy, might think proper to 
heap upon them. As long as he had the 
honour to sit in that House, he would 
never cease to raise his voice in behalf of 
this despised portion of the people. The 
right hon. secretary had thought proper 
to say, that his hon. friend, the member 
for Aberdeen had made, the observation 
of a tailor [a member suggested that the 
words were “fit for a tailor’?}. Well, 
he would suppose the words to be * fitted 
or suited to a tailor,” for he might not 
have entered into all the wit as well as all 
the refinement of the right hon. secreta- 
ry’s observation. He must say that this 
was an observation which he should least 
have expected to hear from the right hon. 
secretary ; and he could not help remind- 
ing that right hon. gentleman, that it 
ill became him to make any disparaging 
allusions to a branch of humble industry. 
To say that the observations of any mem- 
ber of that House were only fit for a 
tailor [tlie appearance of Mr. M. A. 
Taylor, who walked up the House to his 
Seat at this moment occasioned much 
laughter] was language which he could 
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only attribute to the novelty of the right 
hon. gentleman’s situation. Res dura et 
regni novitas. .1t was language ill suited 
to the abilities or the station of the right 
hon. gentleman, and the right hon. gen- 
tleman should take care what language 
he used, when he attacked his hon. friend. 
His hon. friend was well able to defend 
himself; but he must say, that if a ques- 
tion arose as to what course was most 
decent and decorous in regard to the late 
transactions, the country would have 
little difficulty in deciding between the 
claims of the right hon. secretary, and 
his hon. friend. It was much to the credit 
of the right hon. secretary, that while he 
was out of office he had taken no part 
whatever against the Queen. He had 
made one am on the subject; but in 
that speech he had expressed no opinion 
of the general policy of the measures 
which had been taken against her majesty. 
He was at aloss, therefore, to conceive 
why the right hon. secretary should now 
come forward to take upon himself a gra- 
tuitous responsibility. He could readily 
account for the observations which had 
fallen from the noble lord opposite, with 
regard to the common council, because 
that body had expressed an opinion in 
unison with every other city of the empire. 
The noble lord had talked of the Queen 
of England repenting on her death bed of 
the relative situation in which she had 
stood towards the people of England, and 
lamenting the little advantage which she 
had derived from them. He had stated 
also, that she wished her remains to be 
interred with none of the pageantry or 
pomp which the people were desirous of 
forcing upon her corpse. This was, in- 
deed, very extraordinary language. The 
Queen knew what the people had done for 
her; and the House knew what the peo- 
ple had done for the Queen. The earl of 
Liverpool had declared, in another place, 
that he gave up the bill of pains and pe- 
nalties, in consequence of the opinion ex- 
pressed by the people of England in fa- 
vour of the Queen. The noble lord had 
no authority for saying that it was the 
Queen’s wish that her funeral should be 
private; for this wish neither appeared 
on the face of the will, nor was it at any 
time communicated to her confidential 
advisers. The noble lord affected to have 
obeyed the injunctions of the Queen; but 
how had he obeyed them with regard to 
the inscription on her coffin? He had, in 
fact, disobeyed them wherever it served 
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his purposes, and had only obeyed them 
when they were alleged to be in confor- 
mity with his own intentions. The noble 
lord contended that the executors had 
no authority or control over the body of 
the Queen, because she was the king’s 
wife, and not a subject. The noble lord 
held very different language at the period 
when he persecuted the Queen ; for then 
it was contended, that she was not the 
king’s wife, but a mere subject ; Then she 
was termed an illustrious lady, and there 
was no term of insult or disparagement 
which was not employed to degrade her 
in the eyes of Europe. It was a little 
singular, too, that only a deputy’s deputy 
in the Chamberlain’s Office could be found 
to execute this last martial office of the 
king, if this duty were taken from the 
executors with a view of doing honour to 
the Queen. The main question was, 
whether or not the Queen’s funeral had 
been conducted with that decency and 
respect which ought to have been shewn 
towards the remains of the Queen of 
England? From all he had seen, he was 
ready to answer distinctly in the negative, 
and to declare that there was not the 
least appearance of resnect towards her 
from the beginning to the end. With 
regard to the troop of soldiers that atten- 
ded the funeral, his learned friend seemed 
to approve of it. It should be recollected 
however, that a confidential friend of ber 
majesty, one of her ladies in waiting, had 
intreated his majesty’s government not to 
employ any troops on this occasion, and 
had expressed a strong conviction, that if 
they were employed bloodshed would en- 
sue. For his own part, he saw no neces- 
sity for the employment of these troops ; 
but even supposing them to be necessary, 
he begged the House to recollect, that it 
was not the guard of honour which occa- 
sioned the fray. It was not his intention 
to have adverted to that fatal catastrophe, 
but the right hon. gentleman had charac- 
terized it in language which called for 
some observations.—He had talked of the 
necessity of putting down the opposers of 
the law. What law, he should be glad to 
know—the law of the sword? He knew of 


no other law which could authorize gen- 
tlemen in red coats to cut down and fire 
upon the .— The Riot act had never 


been read. What law, then, he should 
be glad to know, did the people oppose ? 
In fact, no law had been opposed, except 
by his majesty’s government, who had, 
on many other occasions, violated thelaw in 
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the same way, and had at all times shewn 
themselves willing to accustom the people 
to military execution. He did not throw 
out this observation accidentally ; for it 
was his deliberate conviction that, for the 
last twenty years, the government had 
shown a systematic desire to accustom 
the people on all occasions to the interfe~ 
rence of the military. He could state 
most distinctly, that no disturbance what- 
ever took place in the park, until a party 
of horse guards rode by with swords 
drawn. Some groans and hisses were 
then raised on the part of the people, 
but no stones were thrown. It was 
not the soldiers, however, that the 
people of England had to complain of; 
but the government of the country, who 
had on all occasions shewn themselves 
prodigal of the lives of the people. The 
indecent haste with which the funeral had 
been hurried from London to Harwich 
was another point which the noble lord had 
failed in answering. The noble lord had 
said, that it was incumbent upon ministers 
not to suffer the funeral to be turned out 
of the way. Now, what he complained of 
was, that the funeral was turned out of the 
way by ministers. The corpse of the 
Queen had notbeen dragged about by the 
people but by the government. The con- 
duct of the people had been most exem- 
plary throughout the whole of the trans- 
actions of that day; nor was any violence 
offered tothe miitary, until they had rea- 
son to believe that they were going to be 
sabred, and that the scenes of Manchester 
were about to be renewed in London. It 
was true that he (Mr. H.) had advised his 
gallant friend (sir R. Wilson) not to stir 
from his place; but he had done so, be- 
cause he felt, as he represented to his hon. 
friend at the time, that whatever he might 
say or do was sure to be misrepresented 
by those who were interested in putting 
an unfavourable construction upon his 
conduct. The question was not whether 
some of the more minute arrangements, 
upon which the noble lord had dwelt so 
much, had been Se attended to, 
the question was not whether a sufficient 
quantity of crape or velvet had been em- 
ployed—but whether the whole arrange- 
ments were such as were calculated to pay 
respect to the memory of an unfortunate 
Queen. He had no hesitation in declaring 
that they were not, and in that opinion 
he should be confirmed by posterity. 
Colonel Cavendish said, the soldiers 
were pelted as soon as they appeared. 
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The officer commanding had said, that on 
no occasion, when he had assisted the 
civil power, had he seen such ill treat- 
ment. He begged the House to recol- 
‘lect what had fallen on a former night 
from a gallant member, (sir R. Wilson) 
who had seen much service, and done 
great honour to his profession. That 
gallant member described the appearance 
of the soldiers to be that of a troop of 
cavalry which had been repulsed. The 
moderation and forbearance of the life 
guards had, on all occasions, been spoken 
of with admiration; and it was not likely 
that they should alter their conduct on 
this occasion without absolute necessity. 
He held in his hand a return from the 
surgeon of the regiment, which was made 
out on the 15th August, from which it 
appeared that 37 men were seriously in- 
jured. Nine remained a_ considerable 
time in the hospital, and one received so 
severe a wound inthe shoulder, that he 
had been since discharged. It was said 
that a soldier forfeited none of the privi- 
leges of a citizen, and surely one of those 
privileges was the right of defending him- 
self when he was attacked. The conduct 
of the life guards had been marked 
throughout by the utmost forbearance, 
nor had they employed violent measures, 
until they were compelled to resort to 
them in self-defence. 

Sir I. Coffin felt satisfied, that no good 
could possibly arise from again bringing 
the case of the late Queen before parlia- 
ment and the country. He was tempted 
to exclaim—* Infandum, regina, jubes 
renovare dolorem,’ when he reflected on 
the conduct of those who were inju- 
dicious enough to recall the attention of 
the House to this subject. 

Mr. W. Lamé denied he had ever said 
that the mob were the only supporters of 
her late majesty. When he spoke about 
a mob, he had made no allusion to the 
people of England, nor could he consider 
the people of England as responsible for 
thuse acts which were done by a tumultu- 
ous rabble, of whose conduct they must 
disapprove. With respect to the question 
before the House, he would say, that he 
could not approve of the conduct of go- 
vernment, in ordering the route which 
they did for the Queen’s funeral. He 
thought it should have been allowed to 
pass through the city. He thought so, 
because he had ite greatest confidence in 
the quiet dispositions vi the people. In 
seasons of excitement, he had seen them 
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evince a steadiness which he was forced to 
admire. He could have wished the whole 
subject to have been buried in oblivion. 
On her majesty’s death he had thought 
that it would be so, but he was sorry 
afterwards to see attempts made to pro- 
long dissentions and to continue animosi- 
ties. It had not only been stated in con- 
versation, but had appeared in print, that 
she died of the persecutions to which she 
was subjected—that her heart was broken 
by indignities which she was called upon 
to endure. It did not become him to say 
what was the cause of her majesty’s un- 
timely end. It would be presumption in 
any one to decide whence the blow came. 
But if her majesty did fall a sacrifice to 
bitterness of spirit and to wounded feel- 
ings, he was persuaded she owed it to the 
step which she was advised to take in 
coming to this country, and exposing her 
conduct to the inquiry which it under- 
went. 

Mr. Denman said, that if there was 
boldness in his learned friend’s ascribing, 
as he had done, the untimely death of 
her majesty to her coming to this country, 
it was equally bold to aver, that in coming 
here she had acted on the advice of others, 
and not on the decision of her own unin- 
fluenced judgment. When the House 
considered the treatment which she had 
received abroad—when they considered 
the conduct of government towards her— 
when they considered the threats and 
bribes with which it was attempted to keep 
her from our shores, they would see that 
she had no alternative but to come to 
England, no course left but to face her 
accusers. When she left Italy, and before 
she had taken counsel of any advise: but 
her own magnanimous spirit, her reso\u- 
tion was fixed to come to this country. 
When she arrived at St. Omer’s she was 
to all intents and purposes in England, 
and must have acted as she had done, 
unless she had chosen to sacrifice her 
rights and to abandon her character. She 
had faced her accusers and she came to 
triumph. Nevertheless, calumnies con- 
tinued to be heaped upon her, whicli 
banished her friends, and prevented her 
from enjoying that universal respect which 
the establishment of her character would 
otherwise have procured. His hon. friend 
had ascribed those sufferings which broke 
her majesty’s heart to her imprudence in 
coming to England. But, were none of 
them to be ascribed to the atrocious 
libels with which, after her trial, she was 
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assailed? Were none of them to be as- 
cribed to the systematic efforts of a publi- 
cation established for the express purpose 
of calumniating her, of banishing, by 
falsehoods and slander, every respectable 
female from her doors, and of driving her 
from society? There were two questions 
involved in the motion before the House. 
Did ministers act right in ordering the 
route which they had done, for the funeral 
procession, and was there a proper degree 
of respect shown to her majesty’s remains ? 
Nothing could be more absurd or provok- 
ing than the conduct of government. It 
was well known that no feelings of respect 
and attachment were ever stronger than 
those entertained by the citizens of Lon- 
don towards her majesty. What was 
there to find fault with in their feelings, 
or why should they be denied the melan- 
choly gratification of witnessing her fune- 
ral? It was true, her majesty directed 
that her funeral should be conducted with 
as little pomp as possible ; but could she 
be understood, by the clause in her will, 
to decline that spontaneous homage of 
the heart which the inhabitants of London 
were prepared to pay her remains on the 
direct road through the city? The assem- 
bled people on this occasion could not be 
called a mob—it was composed of the 
respectable part of society, of the middle 
and lower classes. Why refuse them the 
gratification of their wish to see the fune- 
ral procession of her whom when alive 
they respected and honoured? The act 
was ill judged and cruel. With regard to 
the question of the respect to her majesty 
in the arrangements for her funeral, he 
was happy to hear what had been said by 
the noble lord and the right hon. secre- 
tary. When he found that a gallant officer 
had been ordered to pay all proper res- 
pect; when he found that the admiralty 
had neglected nothing that lay in the 
power of that department; and when he 
heard the noble marquis stating that the 
illustrious husband of the deceased had 
not only received the news of her death 
with feelings that did him honour, but that 
every becoming solemnity was observed 
by the fleet, he began to doubt whether 
the blame lay with the government, and 
whether the present motion was necessary. 
The charge against the government had 
been in a great degree removed, and if so, 
he Saw no reason for persisting in the 
motion. He was sure that the great 
heart of her late majesty would not have 


wished that any thing which concerned 
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her life or her death, should be perverted 
for factious purposes. It was not at her 
wish that she had been placed in the 
situation which she occupied during the 
last months of her life. She was dearer 
to the people by the persecutions which 
were directed against her. His hon. 
friend had expressed a wish that all 
should be forgotten; and he (Mr. D.) 
would not disturb the ashes of the dead, 
but, without violating any duty, he would 
demand whether proper honours and re- 
spect had been paid them? ‘The tone 
adopted by the right hon. secretary, was 
satisfactory, as being different from that 
employed formerly by his majesty’s 
ministers. That right hon. gentleman 
deserved the thanks of his colleagues for 
coming forward to defend measures in 
which he did not participate—the mea- 
sures of an administration which had 
found the country flourishing and tran- 
quil, but which had made it the scene of 
transactions, the most dangerous the 
most degraded, and the most stigma- 
tized, that ever cursed the annals of any 
nation. 

The motion was negatived without a 
division. 


Army Estimates.] On the orders 
of the day for going into a committee of 
supply to consider further of the Army 
Estimates, Mr. Hume and Mr. Bernal 
objected to going into a committee at 
that Jate hour. The House divided. 
Ayes 116. Noes 2s. On the motion, 
that the Speaker do now leave the chair, 
the House divided. Ayes 118. Noes 21. 
The House having resolved itself into the 
said committee, lord Palmerston move, 
“ That 70,756/. 7s. 11d. be granted for 
regimental contingencies.” 

Mr. Hume said, he had no wish to 
throw any impediments in the way of the 
public business, but it did appear to 
him, that, after the House had been occu- 
pied seven hours upon a most interesting 
debate, it could not bestow that attention 
to the preposed vote which it demanded. 
The first item was 37,000/. for marching 
allowances, and for other purposes. This 
item was not in the estimates last year, and 
he trusted, therefore, that the noble lord 
would state why he had introduced it on 
the present occasion. There was an item 
of 6,000/. for supplying the table at St. 
James’s, of the life and foot guards. Now, 
to no other regiment in the army but the 
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was any allowance made for mess, beyond | Such a scene of profusion must set a bad 


the general grant. Up to 1793, no charge 
was made in the estimates for the support 
of any table for the guards. The practice 
previously to that time had been this: a 


example to the rest of the army. At all 
events, if the officers of the guards chose 
to be extravagant, let it not be done at 
the public expense. An hon. friend near 


table was kept by the senior officer of the | him proposed to reduce the vote by 
guards on duty for the time being. The | 4,000/.; but he thought it was better to 
officer was remunerated for this by re-' let the guards down gradually, and he 
ceiving money from those men who were | would therefore content himself with pro. 
permitted to go out to work for a certain posing that the vote should be reduced 
number of days; the payment they re- only one half in amount. The hon. mem- 


ceived for which was called outlyers’ 
money. He was willing to admit that | 
such a system as this was injurious to the 
service, and that it ought to be abolished. | 
But he objected to the practice which had 
been substituted. It appeared that the 
number of officers on guard, when the 
king was in town, was five; when he was 
not in town, the number was reduced to 
three. These officers, however, instead 
of dining together by themselves, were in 
the habit of making up a party of about 
16, and these supernumeraries were not 
officers belonging to the guards or any 
other regiment, but only Messrs. A, B, 
and C, to whom the officers on duty gave 
a treat at the public expense. In order 
that the country gentlemen might per- 
ceive the purposes to which the produce 
of their wheat and barley was applied, he 
would read a bill of fare for the supply of 
the table of the officers of the guards. 
This important document he had drawn 
from the 8th report of the commissioners 
of military inquiry. A breakfast was pro- 
vided at two different periods, consisting 
of coffee, tea, cold meats, muflins, rolls, 
bread, &c. A dinner was provided for 
16, (that number was now reduced to 15, 
being about eight more than there was 
any necessity for), consisting of the best 
fish, and every thing else that the London 
market could supply ; there were two re- 
gular courses, and in the second course 
were four dishes of roasted. There was a 
regular dessert of 13 dishes of confec- 
tionary, fruits, olives, &c. But the feast- 
ing did not stop there. The gallant offi- 
cers were supplied with madeira, port, 
and claret without limitation. This was a 
merry way of carrying on the war. Per- 
haps the gallant general (Gascoyne), who 
had attempted to ridicule his exertions on 
a former occasion, had spent a consider- 
able part of his campaigning in a similar 
manver. <A regular supper followed. 
And it was to support such a system of 
waste and extravagance, that the com- 
mittee was now called on to vote 6,000/. 


Steel, until government withdrew its 


ber next objected to the item of 4,800/. 
for the support of the board of general 
officers appointed to decide upon claims 
arising in time of war. During the war 
it was possible that the payment which 
the board received was not too much; 
but now, when the board met only once a 
week, that item ought to be reduced to 
9,500/. Another item was 8,515/. for 
allowances to field officers and captains in 
the guards, in lieu of emoluments formerly 
derived from outlyers. The officers who 
had entered the guards upon the under- 
standing that they were to receive certain 
emoluments from outlyers, were entitled 
when that system was abolished, to re- 
ceive some equivalent: but all ground for 
the grant of the equivalent was taken 
away, when those persons who had 
entered the regiment in the expectation 
of receiving emoluments, ceased to belong 
to it, or were advanced to majorities. He 
would appeal to the hon. member for 
Corfe-castle, who had so clearly defined 
the principle of remuneration, and he 
would abide by his decision, wheiher this 
practice was fair. Another objectional 
item was $,000/. for printing the acts of 
parliament and the annual army list. The 
army list was, he believed, printed under 
the superintendance of a clerk in the 
noble lord’s office. The profits derived 
from the sale of the work were consider- 
able, and he should be glad to know 
whether their amount was credited to the 
public: 3,000/. was an enormous sum to 
pay for printing. He was convinced that 
any bookseller (Mr. Egerton, for in- 
stance) would thankfully publish the 


-army list without receiving any payment 


from government. If he did not propose 
to reduce the item now, for fear of de- 
ranging the plans of the noble lord, he 
trusted the noble lord would spare him 
the trouble of doing so next year, by 
abandoning the item altogether. The 
navy list had formerly been a source of 
great profit to a family of the name of 
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patronage from that quarter, and placed 
a sort of official stamp upon the list pub- 
lished by Mr. Murray. If the navy list 
could be published by a private book- 
seller, he could see no reason why the 
army list should not also be published in 
the same way. Another very curious 
item was 2,000/. for law expenses. He 
was at a loss to imagine what law ex- 
penses were necessary to be defrayed, 
when they had a judge-advocate con- 
nected with the army at a satary of 5,000/. 
There could be very little occasion for 
resorting to law in the army, when it was 
seen that ministers could, with the stroke 
of a pen, dismiss officers without any trial. 
There was asmall item, 50/. for the in- 
spection of great coats. There existed 
two inspectors of the clothing of the army 
generally; and he could not see why a 
man who inspected common coats should 
not also be able to examine great coats. 
Immediately following this item, was 
another of 60/. for an inspector of regi- 
mental colours. He was not aware that 
sir G. Nayler, by whom that office was 
held, was particularily qualified to judge 
of the qualities of silks. If, indeed, it 
were a question of heraldry, no man 
could be a more competent judge. The 
next item to which he had an _ ob- 


jection was that of 550. for rent of 
chaplain-general’s office. He had be- 
fore objected to the continuation of 
this office. It was one created for a 
particular purpose in 1792, and he did 
not think there existed any necessity for 
it. He now came to an item for the 


riding establishment at Pimlico. When 
it was considered, that during the whole 
of the last war the cavalry had so much 
distinguished themselves on the conti- 
nent, and that their riding was never 


objected to, he did not see what neces- 
sity there existed for supporting this | 
school at an expense of 1,450/. Out of | 
the sum of 70,000/. for contingencies, 
leaving out 35,000/. with which he would 
not interfere, he thought 15,600/. might 
be saved; but he had not yet gone through 
half of the list [Cries of * adjourn.’’] 
As he did not wish to proceed against 
the opinion of the House, he would move, 
that the chairman do report progress, and 
ask leave to sit again. 

Lord Palmerston entered into a de- 
fence of the several items to which ob- 
jections had been made. With respect 
to the clothing, he conceived nothing 
like a case had been made out. As to 
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the rich bill of fare which the hon. 
member had prepared for the entertain- 
ment of the House, he contended, that 
the 6,000/. which was thus expended, 
was an aliowance given in lieu of some 
advantages which captains of the guards 
had been deprived of ; and was one-fourth 
less than the sum allowed in 1793. As 
to the allowance for losses by officers, 
it was most reasonable. The noble lord 
next adverted to the emoluments derived 
to captains of companies from outlyers, 
which he said the captains had at all 
times been entitled to, and ought not to 
be deprived of. With respect to the per 
centage on the army lists, it had been 
given up, and the person who was em- 
ployed in his office to complete the 
annual and monthly lists received a re- 
gular salary. The law expense: of which 
the hon. member spoke, were for the most 
part charges which had no reference to 
the Judge Advocate, and over which he 
had no control. As to the expense of 
inspecting great coats, it was last year 
only 50/., and was paid to quarter masters 
for the inspection of the great coats sent 
to the men; and looking at the benefits 
of such inspection, he would say that 
no money was better bestowed. As 
to the office of inspector of colours, 
as no regiment was without its peculiar 
colours, and as these always brought to 
mind some of their proud achievements, 
such distinguishing mark, if left to the 
caprice of commanding officers, might be 
soon altogether done away with. As to the 
expense of chaplain-general, seeing that 
the hon. member had proposed to make 
a general attack on the property of the 
church, he was not at all surprised at 
this objection. But to any one who con- 
sidered that the men were not made worse 
soldiers, by being made moral and religi- 
ous, the expense of that superintendance 
which went to enforce the strict discharge 
of their duties would not seem too great. 
As to the riding establishment at Pimlico, 
it had been heretofore so much discussed, 
that he would only refer to what had 
been already said upon it; but he could 
assure the House, that the proposed 
change of the Opthalmic hospital into a 
riding school would be a considerable 
saving of expense. 

Sir H. Hardinge defended the keeping 
up of the table for the guards, and con- 
tended that the junior officers of that 
corps were worse paid than the officers of 
the line, who had many allowances which 
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the officers of the guards had not. In 
fact, the junior officers might be said to 
give their services for nothing; for the 
money they received was not sufficient to 
pay for their lodgings in town. 

The chairman reported progress, and 
asked leave to sit again. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, March 7. 


AGRICULTURAL DistRess.] Mr. 
Gooch rose to present a petition from the 
county of Suffolk, which had been placed 
in his hands under peculir circumstances. 
There was no man who was less disposed 
to allow his own political impressions to 
sway him, in attending, so far as was con- 
sistent with a sense of independence, to 
the wishes of every portion of his con- 
stituents. The petition was perfectly 
correct, and couched in proper language. 
It was agreed to at a county meeting 
convened by the sheriff, at the requisi- 
tion of the Whig aristocracy of that 
county principally. There were not more 
than six signatures of any other party. 
The requisition was carried round so 
quietly, that he did not believe its exist- 
ence at the time was known through that 
great space of the county from Ipswich to 
Norfolk. That was the more surprising, 
because there was not an individual of his 
acquaintance that would not have signed 
the requisition. But the great object 
was, to have a unanimous meeting to take 
the distress of the agricultural body into 
consideration. For that beneficial pur- 
pose it was arranged that all political dis- 
cussion should be avoided. The subject 
of parliamentary reform had, however, 
been introduced. The sheriff refused to 
put that question, as it was not stated in 
the requisition; and he did not wish to 
take the county by surprise. After that 
meeting was adjourned, he, with a few 
friends within a morning’s ride of Stow- 
market, where the meeting was held, went 
home. ‘The sheriff received a second re- 
quisition, comprehending the question of 
parliamentary reform, and was persuaded 
to convene the meeting on the same day. 
The question of reform was completely 
carried, and the petition entrusted to his 
hon. colleague, whose absence from indis- 
position he most sincerely regretted. 
That petition, though handed about for 
six weeks, was not very numerously 
signed. ‘To a reform of abuses, to the 
punishment of offences against the law, 
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to the retrenchment of a lavish expendi- 
ture, he was as anxiously disposed as any 
man in that House; but to the specific 
measure of a change in the state of the 
representation, he was not prepared to 
give his support. 

Mr. Coke observed, that constituted as 
that House was, he was well convinced 
that neither the petition before them, nor 
indeed, petitions from every county in the 
kingdom, would be attended with any 
beneficial result. The bon. member had 
said something which tended to depre- 
ciate the character of that meeting; and 
yet he had admitted that it was most res- 
pectable. There could be no surprise on 
the county, as the meeting had been long 
savenionl. The petitioners looked for 
parliamentary reform as the only effectual 
remedy. They were right. It was in 
vain to look for redress in any other mea- 
sure. How was it possible, after witness- 
ing the decision of the House the other 
night upon the subject of the salt-tax, 
when about 60 or 70 placemen voted at 
the command of the noble marquis, for 
any one to suppose that that House woul 
attend to the prayers of the people? The 
hon. member for Suffolk had himself de- 
clared to his constituents at the meeting, 
that he would support that part of the 
petition which called for the repeal of the 
taxes on leather, malt, salt, and other ne- 
cessary articles of consumption.  [ Mr. 
Gooch dissented.] The hon. member 
shook his head in denial, and he therefore 
supposed the information was incorrect. 
But, he was the more ready to believe so, 
because the hon, member had _ voted 
against the proposed repeal of the salt- 
tax. As to the plan which the ministers 
had promulgated for relieving the dis- 
tresses of the country, it had operated 
most injuriously upon the agricultural in- 
terest. The promulgation of that plan 
had already caused the price of barley to 
decline from 11s. to 4s. Gd. For his part, 
he could make neither head nor tail of the 
noble marquis’s oration. Widely different 
was the speech which his learned friend 
(Mr. Brougham) had made a few nights 
previously. The object of that speech 
was a reduction of taxation, which was 
easily understood. But when any reduc- 
tion of taxation was proposed, the noble 
marquis marched up with his band of 
placemen and pensioners to overthrow the 
proposition. In such a state of things, 
the country could only look forward for 
relief through the means of a reformed 
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House of Commons. If the noble marquis 
desired to see the effect which his plan 
had produced, he would advise him to 

oceed to Mark-lane, in company with 
the hon. member for Suffolk. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, that 
after what had recently passed, imme- 
diately affecting the domestic happiness 
of the hon. member for Norfolk, he had 
hoped to have found him in a_ better 
temper [a laugh.] If the hon. member's 
mind had not been engaged on a more in- 
teresting subject, and he had been left at 
liberty to attend to the arguments of mi- 
nisters on the subject of the agricultural 
distress, he believed the hon. member 
would have spared some of the observa- 
tions which he had made. The hon. 
member had advised him to go to Mark- 
Jane, to see the effect which his plan had 
produced. Now, he believed the gentie- 
men at Mark-lane were much more saga- 
cious than the hon, member imagined, 
and that the granting or denial of reform 
would be the last circumstance that could 
affect the price of corn. He was also of 
opinion, that the gentlemen at Mark-lane 
would be the first to complain of a reduc- 
tion of taxation to an extent that would 
injure public credit. With respect to the 


question before the House, he was always 


inclined to manifest great deference to 
the proceedings of any public meeting, 
but he could not admit that because the 
mecting which voted the petition was 
called a county meeting, it therefore re- 
presented the collective sentiments of the 
wisdom, property, and education of the 
county. 

Mr. Lennard said, that his constituents 
felt a very strong interest in the present 
petition, The meeting had been convened 
in consequence of a requisition signed by 
all parties. | That meeting came to an 
unanimous adoption of the petition. The 
result of such a meeting would, be had no 
doubt, be a lesson to the hon. member for 
the county (Mr. Gooch), and to those 
other members of that House who did not 
represent venal places. 

_ Mr. J. Macdonald observed, that the 
ill-timed pleasantry in which the noble 
marquis had indulged, would, he did not 
doubt, be a source of satisfaction to his 
own mind, but it would be viewed with 
different feelings by the people out of 
doors, who were anxiously watching the 
Proceedings of that House. The noble 
marquis had thought fit to taunt his hon. 
friend, the member for Norfolk, and to 
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allude to some circumstances, he presum- 
ed, of a domestic nature. The noble 
marquis would ailow him to say that his 
hon, friend held a place in the esteem and 
love of the people which he (the marquis) 
had never, during the course of his admi- 
nistration, enjoyed. The noble marquis 
might envy the love of the people which 
his hon. friend possessed, but he could not 
deprive him of it. After listening to the 
observations of the hon. member for Suf- 
folk, he had almost come to the conclu- 
sion that there existed within the walls of 
that House some spell or fascination. The 
instant honourable members entered that 
House, their tone became changed, and 
they not only forgot what they were in 
the habit of speaking in private, but even 
what they had said to their constituents 
at county meetings. The hon. member, 
upon presenting the petition, had said 
very little with respect to the meeting at 
which it was agreed to. He had said it 
was a respectable one. Now he (Mr. 
M.) was present, and he would say that 
the word “ respectable” alone was not the 
epithet which ought to be applied. The 
meeting consisted of between 6,000 and 
8,000 persons, and he would assert 
that a more respectable meeting never 
was held in that county. One feeling 
pervaded the meeting; namely, that the 
distresses under which they laboured did 
not arise from any calamitous visitation 
of nature or Providence: they attributed 
it to political mis-government, and to that 
alone; and they called on ministers to 
grant them political reparation. They 
did not ask the House for any artificial 
remedy which might be peculiarly advan- 
tageous to themselves. They desired no- 
thing which it was not in the power of the 
House to grant, consistently with public 
faith, They asked the most uncompro- 
mising and unsparing reduction of ex- 
penditure. They also prayed for a dimi- 
nution of the heavy burthen of taxation. 
They added that such an alteration in the 
state of the representation was necessary, 
as would prevent a recurrence of the evils 
of which they complained ; and whether 
they were right or wrong in the view 
which they took of it, the noble marquis, 
with all his gaiety, had not been able to 
impeach the solidity of their reasoning in 
favour of such reform. After all that 
passed on that occasion, after all the pro- 
fessions and promises of economy, on the 
part of the hon. member for Suftolk— 
professions, which were loud enough to 
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fill the market place; promises, which 
seemed to assent to all their propositions, 
except that for reform—what he would 
ask, would be the astonishment of his con- 
stituents at finding that all those promises 
had vanished into air? What would 
be the astonishment of those persons who 
attended at the Suffolk and Norfolk 
meetings, to find that the two gentlemen 
(Mr. Gooch and Mr. Wodehouse) whose 
votes might be said to have decided the 
balance in favour of a continuance of the 
salt tax were the very individuals who on 
the hustings in their respective counties had 


been the loudest in favour of reduction of 


taxes. With respect to his hon. friend (Mr. 
Gooch), he firmly believed that he did 
intend to fulfil all his promises at the time 
they were made; but he afterwards suf- 
fered himself to fall into the trap which 
was laid by the noble marquis, and then 
he found that the public faith must be 
kept. Now, let the House see now this 
case stood. Three years ago, the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, the celebrated 
recorder of resolutions—he who submit- 
ted the famous anti-depreciation resolu- 
tion — came down with a resolution, 
that it was necessary there should be a 
sinking fund—he whohad annihilated Mr. 
Pitt’s sinking fund, which he had once so 
much praised. Ele (Mr. M.) did not 
doubt the efficacy of a real sinking fund, 
when it arose from a surplus of expendi- 
ture; but then the right hon. gentleman 
set to work by an artificial system, and 
after imposing a tax which was equal to 
four millions in the present day, and at 
the very time that he was sanctioning a 
measure, the direct and necessary effect 
of which was the increase of taxes at the 
present time by nearly ten millions-—after 
all these artificial means, it was not until 
the present year that the right hon. gen- 
tleman found he had what might be called 
a sinking fund. Now, during all this 
time, what had been the conduct of the 
hon. member for Suffolk? Did he not 
remember having voted against the agri- 
cultural horse-tax, when he used the 
homely adage of a country gentleman, 
that “aman could get no more froma 
cat than its skin.” Had he not also voted 
on the malt tax? Was he not in the ma- 
jority when the House decided against 
that tax—a decision which, by the way 
the noble marquis had, in a manner un- 
exampled in parliament, succeeded in 
rescinding: but all this time the hon. 
member had no feelings of conscience on 
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the subject of public faith. This had not 
at all come in the way of his votes. But, 
down came the chancellor of the exche. 
quer with a repetition of his former reso- 
lution on the subject of the sinking fund, 
and at once the hon. member finds that it 
is necessary to support public faith, and 
he votes for the continuance of the salt- 
tax. This was a difficulty from which the 
hon. member would be glad to be re- 
leased ; but ifin getting out of it he should 
say that he had fallen into the trap of 
the noble marquis, his situation would be 
worse than before: for though the noble 
marquis had been understood to state that 
the sinking fund was to act by simple in- 
terest, and the produce was to go to thi 
reduction of taxation, yet it was soon 
seen, as was frequently the case, that 
whatever impression the noble marquis’s 
statement might have made on _ the 
House, it made none on himself; tor hav- 
ing probably got some votes by it, he for- 
got it himself, and it afterwards turned 
out, that the simple interest was no longer 
to be thought of, nor the produce to go 
as matter of course to reduce taxation. 
The hon. member for Suffolk could not, 
therefore get out of his difficulty in that 
way. There was, however, one way which 
was still left open for him to get out. Let 
him look at our enormous expenditure in 
the collection of the revenue, which was 
increased fourfold since 1792: let him 
look at the immense amount of the civil 
list; let him look at the other branches 
of our annual expenditure; and then let 
him ask, whether a doubt could exist that 
it would not be competent for a willing 
ministry to reduce those branches by as 
much as would not only cover the salt- 

., but also the taxes on leather on 
soap, and on candles? But then minis- 
ters would tell the hon. member, that they 
could not go on with the government if 
such reductions were made. Let him not 
trust them too much. They said the 
same thing with respect to the pro- 
perty tax. They said last year, that 
if seven lords of the Admiralty were 
not kept up, let others manage the 
public affairs, for they could not. but 
the property-tax was abolished, and they 
had done without it; and on Friday last, 
two of the lords of the Admiralty were 
cut off, and they would go on as well 
without them. Let the House rest as- 
sured, that if reductions on a much larger 
scale were enforced, ministers would still 
contrive to carry on the government just 
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as well as before. With respect to the 
cause of the distress, he would say that a 
great part of it arose from that fatal mea- 
sure, the Bank Restriction act of 1797, 
which gave rise to boundless expenditure, 
and extravagant speculations. But, let 
the causes be what they might, the House 
was bound to give a remedy. ‘That re- 
medy would be to suit the demand to the 
supply, and this would be eflected by a 
reduced taxation, for what was taken 
from taxation was always given to con- 
sumption ; and what was thus taken might 
be supplied, he would say by the magnum 
vectigal parsimonia. He admitted that it 
might be proper to keep up a sinking 
fund; but if we kept the public debt on a 
decrease, as we hitherto had on an in- 
crease, to argue whether the sinking fund 
should be three, four, or five millions was 
absurd, so long as the interest of the pub- 
lic creditor was paid. This was clearly 
proved by what had already taken place : 
they had seen that consistent financier the 
chancellor of the exchequer lay his sacri- 
legious hands on the sinking fund, and yet 
the price of stocks had not been varied by 
it the 100th part of a fraction. A cla- 


mour had been raised against those who | 
objected to the financial plans of the right 


hon. gentleman; but those against whom 


it was so raised had as much regard for 
the security of public credit as any gen- 
tleman on the other side. They believed | 
that it could not exist while there was a_ 
pre-disposition to public disturbance, but 
that its best and firmest basis must be the | 
a repose, and contentment of the peo- | 
ple. 

The Marquis of Londonderry, in ex-| 
planation, observed, that nothing could 
have been further from his intention than 
to make any remark that was calculated | 
to wound the feelings of the hon. member | 
for Norfolk. | 

Mr. Gooch said, that the hon. member 
had stated, that he had pledged himself to 
the repeal of certain taxes. Now he 
begged to say, that he had done no such 
thing. All he had said was, that he would 
vote for the repeal of taxes, wherever 
they could be taken away with safety to 
the public credit; and that as fast as our 
expenditure could be reduced, he would 
support the reduction of taxation. He 
thought it of the utmost importance, that 
faith should be kept with the national 
creditor ; and that though we might be a 
poor, we ought to be an honest nation. 
The hon. member had stated that the pre- 
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vailing opinion of the people of England 
was, that a reform was necessary. That 
might be the opinion of the populace, 
influenced by speeches in and out of that 
House, but he did not believe it was the 
opinion of the thinking part of the com- 
munity. In the other assertion of the 
hon. member, he was inconsistent with 
himself: he stated, that a disposition pre- 
vailed not to petition that House, but in 
the same breath he described a meeting 
of 6,000 or 8,000 persons assembled for 
that purpose. As to the manner in which 
he should conduct himself in parliament, 
he wanted not the hon. member's instruc 
tion. As long as the freeholders of Suffolk 
should send him to parliament, he would 
discharge his duty, without fearing the 
hand of power or the clamour of party. 
The hon. gentleman seemed to think there 
was something so fascinating about the 
noble marquis and the chancellor of the 
exchequer, that he must yield to them on 
all occasions. This,’ continued Mr. 
Gooch, ‘reminds me of a circumstance 
which occurred to me a short time back, 
and which, as it is in the hon. gentleman’s 
own way, I shall state to him. I was out 
shooting the other day with my game- 
keeper, when one of the dogs ran after a 
hare, which, amongst sportsmen, is a great 
fault, as great perhaps, as the political one 
with which I am charged on the other 
side. I said to the gamekeeper ‘ How's 
this?’ He answered, ‘ Lord bless you, sir, 
a hare is the most enticing of all vermin 
in the world, except a woman.’ Now I 
suppose the hon. gentleman would say, 
“ except the noble marquis and the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer.” {A laugh.] 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


GENERAL Post Orrice.j Mr. Hume 
said, that as no objection would be made 


'to his motion, he would not detain the 


House by more than one or two remarks. 
It appeared that the charge of manage- 
ment of the Post-office amounted to 
617,9621.; and when such a sum was 
paid, the House ought to be informed of 
all the particulars of its application. The 
sum which he had just mentioned was 
more than a third of the entire revenue of 
that establishment. It was his intention 
to have submitted a motion respecting 
the number of postmasters, but the notice 
which the noble lord (Normanby) had 
given having the same object, it would be 
unnecessary for him to trouble the House 
on the subject. In alluding to the post- 
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office, he begged to be understood as not 
objecting to the general arrangements of 
that department: they were such as re- 


flected great credit’on the gentleman | 


(Mr. Freeling) who directed them. There 
was one regulation, by which newspapers 
were sent, free of postage, to all parts of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland; but this 
indulgence did not extend to the Colo- 
nies ; for the post-office charged for trans- 
mitting a daily paper, the whole cost of 
which was not more than 9d., the sum of 
5l. 5s. They charged 4/. 4s. for a paper 
published three times a week, and 2/. 2s. 
for a weekly paper. Those sums were 
not paid in as part of public revenue, but 
collected and paid into a separate office 
as fees, which were afterwards distributed 
among the clerks. Now, he objected to 
this on two grounds. In the first place, 
he thought, that the remuneration of the 
clerks in public offices ought to be by 
fixed salaries, and not by fees; and next, 
he considered, that by loading a news- 
paper with such heavy duties, a check 
was given to their circulation, and there- 
by a great limitation to the consumption 
of stamps. He had it from very good 
authority, that if this tax were taken off, 
the circulation of newspapers in our colo- 
nies would be increased by one half—a 
most important consideration in point of 
revenue. Besides, he thought the colo- 
nies ought to be placed on the same foot- 
ing with England, Scotland, and Ireland ; 
and when it was considered, that the 
packets only carried letters and news- 
papers, the increase on the number sent 
would be no inconvenience. Another 
point which he thought worthy the con- 
sideration of the House, was that regula- 
tion by which the foreign papers were 
nearly excluded. A French paper, the 
price of which, annually, did not exceed 
72 francs, or about 3/., would cost the 
person who received it through the post- 
office here, a sum of 12/. This necessa- 
rily limited their circulation here, which 
he was satisfied was never in the contem- 
plation of ministers. He was convinced 
that by an alteration of the regulations in 
this respect, a great increase would be 
made in the circulation: of newspapers, 
and thereby a considerable addition to 
the revenue. He then moved for “an 
account of the establishment of the gene- 
ral post-office for the year 1822, the 
names of all the officers, their salaries, 
fees, and allowances, where those salaries 
exceeded 100/. a year, stating also whether 
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they held any other pensions or emolu- 

ments, and also the number of those who 

held offices under 100/. a year; &c. &c.— 
The motion was agreed to. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, March 8. 


Roastep Pow- 
DER.] The Marquis of Lansdown said, 
he wished to call the attention of the 
House, to what he considered a_ very 
important constitutional question, involy- 
ing materially the rights of the subject. 
He alluded to the prosecutions instituted 
by the commissioners of Excise, and the 
penalties levied, for selling roasted wheat, 
and other substances, under the name of 
breakfast powder. The alleged ground 
upon which these prosecutions had been 
instituted was, that those substances were 
made in imitation of coffee, and that their 
sale tended to defraud the revenue. It 
was of great importance, that the law 
upon this subject, should be correctly 
ascertained ; because, if the commissioners 
of Excise had the power of preventing the 
sale of any article of food, upon the plea 
that it would tend to prevent the sale oi 
other articles upon which a duty was 
charged, they possessed a power equiva- 
lent to that of both Houses of the legis- 
lature; a power, the exercise of whicli 
ought at all times to be watched with pe- 
culiar jealousy, but more especially at the 
present moment, when, if roasted wheat 
could be rendered to any extent an article 
of food, it must evidently be highly bene- 
ficial to a numerous class of persons whio 
were suffering great distress trom the de- 
pression of the market for that commo- 
dity. He certainly did not object to al) 
legitimate means being resorted to by the 
commissioners of Excise for the protection 
of the revenue; but it was of the utmost 
importance, that their power should net 
be stretched beyond its legitimate bounds. 
He would move, for an account of tlic 
prosecutions instituted by order of the 
board of Excise, for the selling of roasted 
wheat, or other substances, under the 
name of breakfast powder.—Ordered. 
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interest paid to the Bank of Ireland, when 
contrasted with that paid to the Bank of 
England. While the Bank of England 
received only 300/., or 340/.; for every 
million of debt which it managed, he un- 
derstood the Bank of Ireland received 
2,000. upon the same sum. He then 
moved for an account of the total amount 
of debt due to the Bank of Ireland, funded 
and unfunded, of the periods when con- 
tracted, and of the rate of interest paid 
for the same. 

Mr. Grenfell said, he had always under- 
stood, that the Bank of Ireland, so far 
from receiving 2,000/. for every million of 
debt which it managed, absolutely received 
nothing. 

Sir J. Newport reminded the House, 
that when the charter of the Bank of Ireland 
was renewed in 1808, one of the con- 
ditions was, that it should lend to the 
public 1,000,000/. at the rate of 5 per 
cent. interest, and that it should thence- 
forward manage the public debt gratui- 
tously. 

Mr. Pearse said, that no comparison 
could fairly be made between the conduct 
of the Bank of England and that of Ire- 
land. The practice of contrasting the 
charges made by the one with those made 
by the other, was extremely invidious. 
While the Bank of England had a spe- 


cific engagement for managing the na- 
tional debt, and whilst it lent its money to 
the government at 3 per cent., the Bank 
of Ireland was enabled to lend its money 


to the same quarter at 5 per cent. If that 
difference of interest were taken into con- 
sideration, the balance would be found to 
be much in favour of the Bank of England, 
It mattered very little, whether it was in 
the shape of management, or of a higher 
rate of interest that the respective Banks 
received their emoluments. If the Bank 
of England were to receive the same inte- 
rest, on the money which it had advanced 
to government, as the Bank of Ireland 
did, its emoluments would be more than 
2,000/. for every million of debt it ma- 
naged. Besides, the Bank of England 
had given Jorge premiums to ihe public 
on various occasions when its charter had 
been renewed, whereas the Bank of Ire- 
land had given nothing, but had entered 
into terms with government: indeed, in 
the last 30 years it had paid upwards of 
4,000,000/. in the shape of premiums. He 
had said thus much, because he felt 
Strongly ‘the insinuations thrown out 
against the Bank of England. Though 
VOL. VI. 
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a director, he had no great personal inte - 
rest in the profits of the Bank; for, to 
confess the truth, he had not much more 
Bank stock than was necessary to give 
him a qualification. Indeed, upon seeing 
the effects of the war, he had made it a 
point of honour not to increase his stock 
beyond the amount which he possessed 
upon first entering into the direction. 
The hon. member for Portarlington had, 
upon a former occasion, asserted, that 
the directors had scarcely ability enough 
to perform the duties with which they 
were intrusted ; but he (Mr. P.) preferred 
the opinion of the proprietors of Bank- 
stock, who elected them annually, to all! 
the theories of modern philosophers on 
the subject. Neither theory nor specu- 
lation would do for the management of 
the affairs of the Bank of England; and 
he would say then, what he had often 
said before, that those who had been 
intrusted with the management of them, 
had never been influenced by any thing, 
but the most honest and honourable inten- 
tions. During the long war in which the 
country had been engaged, the Bank, 
though it had made frequent advances to 
government to enable them to pursue it 
with energy, had never lost either its cre- 
dit or its character ; and those gentlemen 
who had been recently across the water, 
could bear witness, that the credit and 
character of the Bank was at the present 
moment in the highest estimation among 
the nations of the continent. 

Mr. Ricardo said, that whenever the 
conduct of the Bank was brought before 
the notice of the House, he should think 
it his duty to speak of it as he thought 
and felt. With regard to the directors, 
he was willing, at all times, to give them 
full credit for honesty of intention; but 
he could not help thinking, that they had 
at different times involved the country in 
considerable difficulties. He persisted in 
saying, that the Bank restriction act 
which was passed in 1797, might have 
been unattended wiih detriment to the 
country, had the directors known how to 
manage their own concerns. But, not 
knowing how to manage them upon true 
principles, they had issued a quantity of 
paper so large as to depreciate its own 
value; and to recover from that deprecia- 
tion, the country had found it necessary 
to undergo a painful process, which had 
been the cause of a great part of the pre- 
sent distress. Even since the year 1819. 
the Bank had committed a great error in 
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its eagerness to provide gold. That error 
they confessed themselves, when they 
offered to lend government 4,000,000/. 
Such an offer he took to be a specific 
eonfession of error, inasmuch as it was a 
declaration that they had amassed more 
gold than was necessary, and by so doing 
had aggravated the evils under which the 
country suffered. As to the plan of the 
Bank lending 4,000,000/. to the govern- 
ment, he viewed it with some degree of 
fear, because the directors had convinced 
him by their conduct that they did not 
know what they were about. If they 
thought they could issue either 4,000,000/. 
of gold coin, or even of paper, without 
withdrawing the gold coin from circu- 
lation, they were mightily mistaken. He 
was quite sure that the currency could 
not absorb it, and therefore it must go 
abroad. 

Mr. Gurney said, it was perfectly well 
known to all who heard him, that while 
the Bank of England conducted their 
own affairs they went on very pros- 
perously; and that it was only when they 
were interfered with by theorists and 
speculators that they experienced any 
thing like distress. 

Mr . Monck agreed, as to the mischief 
which the Bank had occasioned to the 

ublic, but could not concur in thinking 
that they did not know how to manage 
their own affairs. Did the House recol- 
lect the advantage which the Bank had 
taken of the Restriction act? That act, 
when it was passed, was by no means in- 
tended to be permanent. Its duration 
was limited to three months. But it was 
found so convenient to gentlemen in busi- 
ness, to the merchants and manufacturers, 
and to the Bank of England, that great 
reluctance was expressed to repeal it. It 
was continued, therefore, during the war; 
and although its duration was limited to 
six months after the return of peace, so 
unwilling were the Bank to return to cash 
payments, that nothing short of the posi- 
tive declaration of that House could have 
induced them to do it. At the time of 
the restriction, the whole amount of the 
Bank paper in circulation was eight mil- 
lions. Bat during the war, they raised 
that amount to thirty-three millions. By 
this conduct, the paper was depreciated 
25 per cent as respected gold, and 50 per 
cent. as respected other commodities. 
Now, what did the directors do during the 
suspension of cash payments? They lent 
their money right and left to government 
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in that depreciated currency; and now, 
in consequence of the resumption of cash 
payments, the Bank received in good hard 
money, what they had lent in worthless 
and depreciated paper. The result, there. 
fore, proved, that they knew perfectly 
well how to manage their own affairs. In 
1797, Bank stock was 120 per cent; it 
had now risen to 280. But that was not 
all. In the course of that time, they had 
given to the proprietors three or four 
bonusses of 5 and 10 per cent. Three or 
four years ago an act was also passed, 
allowing the Bank to add 25 per cent. to 
their capital. Was there ever an instance 
of any merchant, or body of merchants, 
making so immense a profit in so short a 
space of time? And let it be remem- 
bered, that it was made at the expence of 
the country. 

Mr. T. Wilson reminded the hon. gen- 
tleman, that what he called a superfluity 
of paper-money had raised the price of 
corn and of rents. It was difficult to say, 
if the restriction on cash payments in 1797, 
had not taken place, ce affairs would 
have gone on. Certain it was, that the 
war could not have been maintained with 
the energy which brought it to so success- 
ful a close; and some of the gentlemen 
opposite would assuredly not have enjoyed 
the high rents which they had been recei- 
ving. The Bank had invariably conducted 
themselves throughout the contest in con- 
formity to the wishes of government [ hear, 
hear !] ; and with a view to the best inter- 
ests of the country. 

Mr. Manning declared, that when the 
Bank restriction of cash payments had 
been enacted, it had been enacted for 
only a limited period. Parliament had, 
however, thought fit to continue it, not- 
withstanding a resolution of the court of 
directors, expressing their wish and power 
to resume payments in specie. He should 
abstain from any invidious comparison 
between the Banks of England and of Ire- 
land ; but this he would say, that though 
nothing was charged for the management 
of the Irish debt, yet the difference be- 
tween the interest at 5 and at 3 per cent 
was an advantage of 32,000/. a year to the 
Bank of Ireland. If the Bank of England 
were allowed the same rate of interest that 
the Bank of Ireland was, it would willingly 
transact the national debt without any 
charge, since it would gain 40,000/, a year 
by the exchange. ; 

Mr. Grenfell assured the hon. di- 


rector (Mr. Pearse) that he had not 
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meant any thing personal in any observa- 
tion he had made, the directors had re- 
peatedly told him that they had no perso- 
nal interests to serve, and he fully believed 
them when they told him so. But, never- 
theless, whether they were influenced by 
ersonal motives, or by the oaths which 
they took to the Bank proprietors, to pro- 
mote their interests to the utmost, the ef- 
fect had been the adoption of measures 
fatal to the interests of the country, and 
roductive of enormous profits to the Bank. 
om the time of the erection of the Bank 
into a public corporation, down to the 
year 1797, which was about a century, the 
whole amount of the profits had never ex- 
ceeded 7 per cent, and such a thing as a 
bonus had never been heard of. Now he 
stated, as a Bank proprietor, that from 
the year 1797 he had always received 7 
per cent upon his capital. That, however, 
was the least part of his profit. He decla- 
red—and he challenged any Bank director 
to contradict the declaration—that, from 
the year 1797 down to the present time 
and during all the continuance of the war, 
by the advantages arising from the restric- 
tion act, from the public balances, and the 
high charge for the management of the 
public debt, the property of the Bank had 
mcreased and improved to the enormous 
sum of 30,000,000/. sterling. That state- 
ment he challenged the whole court of di- 
rectors todeny. ‘The hon. director oppo- 
site had taken great credit for the services 
which the Bank had rendered the govern- 
ment during the war. That the Bank had 
always been ready to advance money to 
the government, he did not doubt; but it 
was owing to the restriction act that they 
were enabled to do so. Besides they had 
never advanced a single sixpence without 
being very handsomely paid for it. He 
had now been a member of parliament 
twenty years; and during that time he 
had voted against every motion for the 
continuance of the Bank restriction act. 


But, from 1797, down to 1819, never had 


one Bank director voted along with him. 
On the contrary, they had, one and all, 
up to the very last hour, fought hard to 
revent the resumption of cash payments. 
t was, therefore, a mockery to say that 
the Bank of England had always shown 
an anxiety to resume its payments in 
specie. 
The motion was then agreed to. 


Navy Five Per Cents Mr. 
Lushington moved the order of the day, 
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“8 further considering the report of this 
bill. 

Mr. Tierney observed, that there were 
so many important considerations arising 
out of the present question, that it was 
extremely desirable that the discussion 
should be conducted in the presence of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who was at 
once best acquainted with, and most res- 
ponsible for, the arrangements upon this 
subject. He need not say, therefore, that 
he much regretted his absence, as well as 
the cause of it. As to the power of 
parliament to pay off the 5 per cents, they 
being declared, by an act of the 37th of the 
late king, irredeemable until 25,000,000/. 
in some other description of stock should 
be redeemed and paid off. A doubt, there- 
fore, might present itself with regard to 
the conditions on which the holders of the 
5 per cents had subscribed to purchase 
their annuities. When this point was first 
started, he had been strongly inclined to 
think it amounted to very little; but, the 
more frequently he had read the clause, 
the more he had reflected on its import, 
the clearer was his conviction, that it was 
a case which parliament was bound to con- 
sider. The language of these different 
acts expressly provided, that whatever 
amount of exchequer bills should be fun- 
ded from time to time, and whatever ope- 
rations should be carried in the 4 and 3 
per cents, the 5 per cent annuities should 
continue irredeemable, until the period 
when 25,000,000/. of other stock should 
be paid off. It might be difficult to decide 
upon the meaning of this clause; but at 
least it was drawn up in terms that ought 
not on this occasion to be passed over 
sub stlentio. It did not become the House 
to give this question the go-by: it deser- 
ved parliamentary notice, before they pro- 
nounced so severe a sentence on those who, 
on the faith of former acts, had invested 
their property in these 5 per cent annuities. 
He knew it would be said, that the clause 
in question referred to the purchases of the 
commissioners for liquidating the national 
debt. But, large as might be the sum 
already redeemed by the sinking fund, it 
was not paid off; on the contrary, it 
had only shifted hands. It was not at the 
disposal of parliament, in the sense under- 
stood by the act of 1797. The principle 
of compound interest upon which the sink- 
ing fund had been first established was, 
indeed, broken in upon; but the words 
“ redeemed and paid off” remained am- 
biguous. The question was full of difficul- 
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ties, and was entitled to serious considera- 
tion. When Mr. Pelham proposed his 
measure, its object was stated to be “ to 
pay off a certain description of stock, in 
conformity with the terms on which it had 
been purchased.” The great difficulty in 
the execution of Mr. Pelham’s plan arose 
from the large quantities of stock held by 
some of the great companies, and amongst 
them, by the East India company. They 
held 4,200,000/. of which 1,000,000/. was 
in the 3 per cents, and they contended, 
that they held this latter on the legal con- 
dition, that the 4 per cents should not be 
reduced unless a similar proceeding took 
place with regard to the S per cents. 
When the objection was brought forward, 
the attorney-general of that day expressed 
his opinion, that the House was bound to 
interfere by a resolution; and he himself 
submitted one that might have the ctlect 
of deciding the point. It was declared by 


the House, that notice was equally due in | 


both instances. He mentioned this cir- 
cumstance in order to show that the mea- 
sure was considered in every light; that 
no important objection was passed over ; 
and that no man interested was left with- 
out a distinct understanding of the course 
that was to be pursued. He was not now 
offering any opinion on the true interpre- 
tation of the clause he had cited; all he 
wished was, to prove the necessity of 
coming to some judgment respecting it. 
The chancellor of the exchequer had 
greatly surprised him by saying, that in 
the preparation of his scheme he had 
closely followed the example of Mr. Pel- 
ham. Now, he (Mr. T.) had read all the 
documents he could find on the subject 
of Mr. Pelham’s plan, and he must declare 
that he was acquainted with no two things 
more dissimilar, than that plan and the 
project under discussion. The history of 
the former proceeding was briefly this. 
The king’s speech on openine the session 
Jaid a foundation for the measure, by re- 
commending a new arrangement of the 
interest payable on national debts, strict 
regard being paid to public faith and pri- 
vate property.” This language was deem- 
ed so essential, that it was afterwards in- 
troduced and made part of the bill for car- 
rying bis majesty’s recommendations into 
effect. Mr. Pelham’s bill likewse provided, 
that every holder of 4 per cent stock 
should have the option of receiving 34 per 
cent for seven years, and 3 per cent at the 
expiration of that period. No threat was 
made use of, no inducement was brought 
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forward of an indirect nature, Mr. Pelham 
relied on the good sense of the subscri- 
bers ; and when it was remembered what 
was at that time the state of the money 
market, that commerce was eminently 
flourishing, and that the 3 per cents were 
at 101, a fairer proposition could hardly 
have been submitted. Yet, with all these 
advantages, it appeared to Mr. Pelham, 
that justice to the holders of the four per 
cents required that they should not be 
subjected to a compulsory process without 
sufficient notice, and that they ought to be 
let down gradually. He (Mr. 'T.) did not 
assert that the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer’s proceeding was against law; 
but he maintained, that every holder of 5 
per cent stock should have the means of 
knowing, and time for reflecting on the 
terms, on which it was proposed to him 
either to accept a lower interest, or to 
take back his capital. When he considered 
who many of those individuals were upon 
whom this measure was to operate, he saw 
additional reason for granting every possi- 
ble indulgence ; and, putting the mildest 
interpretation on the conditions to which 
the subscribers originally referred.—By 
the plan of Mr. Pelham, a period of three 
months was allowed to the steckholders 
for consideration, and within that time a 
great many acceded to the terms; but 
others rejected them. The minister did 
not happen to be in vogue in the city; 
and amongst those who held out were the 
Bank, the East India company, the South 
sea company, and other corporations. 
Let the House, however, consider what 
followed. When these great bodies altered 
their opinions on the subject, and intima- 
ted, after the Japse of the three months 
notice, their readiness to accept the prof- 
fered terms, the chancellor of the exclie- 
quer of that day said, ‘* No, you have 
thought proper to hold out, and are not 
entitled to the same conditions as those 
who decided within a given period ; instead 
of the seven years, during which they have 
acquired a claim to an additional half per 
cent interest, you shall receive it but for 
five years ; at the end of which the full re- 
duction shall take place.” Now, he (Mr. 
T.) could perceive nothing hard or unfair in 
this part of the transaction ; and the difter- 
ence between it, when viewed altogether, 
and the proceeding now before them, 
was as marked as the difference between 
light and darkness. By this proceeding, 
a stockholder if he did not express his 
dissent between the 4th and the 16th of 
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March, this present month, was to be as- 
sumed as having assented. To him this 
seemed a most barefaced proposition. He 
was not himself a holder of 5 per cent 
stock, and had, therefore, an interest with 
the community at large to the extent of 
such degree, (and he feared it would be 
asmall one) as this measure should ope- 
rate to reduce general taxation. But he 
thought it most unfair to treat the public 
creditor in this manner. He was called 
on to give a direct negative; or in failure 
of so doing, was to be held to answer in 
the affirmative. If he did not say “no,” 
he was to be concluded as saying ‘ ay,” 
and was to find himself all at once a sub- 
scriber to a new stock. Let them con- 
sider, too, what effecis must be produced 
in Ireland by this proceeding, as it was 
now framed. ‘The Irishman was to be 
subjected to a new and different process. 
There was a clause which involved Irish 
debentures bearing 5 per cent interest, 
within the operation of the bill; these de- 
bentures being only a species of currency, 


and purchased, as exchequer bills might 
be, for temporary convenience. The hol- 
ders of them, who might never have in- 
tended to purchase stock at all, would 
now find suddenly that they had become 
subscribers to annuities at 4 per cent. 
How was the Irishman to signify his dis- 
approbation of the measure, or prevent 
this conversion of himself into a fundhol- 
der? He could not communicate a shake 
of the head by the telegraph ; and yet, 
unless he could devise some method al- 
most as rapid, his dissent might be too 
late. It was not his intention to treat 
the subject ludicrously ; and what he had 
just said was, he believed, fairly illustra- 
tive of the precipitation with which it was 
attempted to push forward this under- 
taking. It constituted, in his opinion, a 
serious grievance to the proprietors ; and 
this was not lessened by the observation 
that it was the only way of bringing the 
business to an end.—He had heard com- 
pliments paid to the chancellor of the 
exchequer on the dexterity he had dis- 
played in the conduct of this measure. 
His surprise was considerable at hearing 
compliments of this kind, and at finding 
that the dexterity” of a chancellor of 
the exchequer in money matters should 
be deemed a fit subject for applause. It 
seemed to him very obvious, that the 
twelve days proposed by this arrangement 
were much too short a period to satisfy all 


the demands of justice, and all the exigen- 
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ces of the case. Parties conversant in 
money transactions, and quick in the dis- 
cernment of their own interest, might 
form a sound judgment immediately ; bat, 
in other cases, the deduction of 16s. from 
5/. must form so serious a loss as to inspire 
the utmost apprehension and alarm. Sup- 
pose a poor woman subsisting on an 
annuity of 40/. in the 5 per cents, and at 
present, by the aid of that provision, en- 
joying comparative ease and comfort. 
This deduction of 16s. from every 5/. 
might reduce her to comparative wretch- 
edness, and deprive her of all that comfort 
which was her bare allotment before. 
How could an individual so situated be 
expected in a few days to make up her 
mind on a question that was to decide her 
future happiness? Yet if she hesitated— 
if her anxiety led her to consult too many 
of her friends and neighbours on the 
course which it was most adviseable for 
her to pursue—the time limited might 
elapse, and she would no longer have a 
discretion to exercise.—But there was 
another ground of objection, and it ap- 
peared to him quite unanswerable. They 
were informed by the king’s speech, on 
opening the session, that negotiations 
were pending between other countries, 
which might eventually lead to a distur- 
bance of the peace of Europe. As he 
could not believe the House was inclined 
to take any advantage of the stockholder, 
he alluded to this subject as affording one 
proof that the time assigned was not suf- 
ficient for reasonable purposes. The pas- 
sage to which he alluded was that respec- 
ting the situation of Turkey and Russia. 
What was now the relative situation of 
those powers? The speech said—“« My 
endeavours have been directed in con- 
junction with my allies, to a settlement 
of the differences which have unfortunately 
prevailed between the Court of St. Pe- 
tersburgh and the Ottoman Porte, and I 
have reason to entertain hopes that these 
differences have been satisfactorily adjus- 
ted.” Was it too much to ask for a 
month or two, in order to know the result 
of these negotiations? If it should be 
peace, no injury could be done to either 
party; but if war were to follow, the 
proprietors of the stock in question might 
complain most justly that they had been 
swindled. To some delay they were en- 
titled ; and as the season was advancing, 
a moderate delay would probably suffice. 
Neither had parliament yet come to a 
final determination with regard to the 
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sinking fund; and all would admit that, 
whatever it was, it must necessarily influ- 
ence the price of stocks. Unless this 
were the case, their late discussion had 
been a mere waste of time. Here was a 
complicated question; and those who 
were to exercise a judgment upon it should 
be enabled to exercise it discreetly. 
They ought to know whether a fund of 
5,000,000/. was to accumulate at com- 
pound interest or not; for this was an 
issue that might constitute a different 
value of the funds. Again, Mr. Pelham 
paid off his dissenters at once ; but by the 
new mode, they were to be taken nume- 
rically, the payment to take place as par- 
liament should hereafter provide. But, 
would not the inevitable consequence of 
such an arrangement be, that those who 
were inclined to dissent, would postpone 
that step till the last hour? He did not 
touch on these details in order to raise 
captious objections: he took his stand 
upon a broad principle, that there was a 
necessity for allowing more time for the 
execution of this measure. Interest at 5 

r cent was to continue payable till the 
5th of July; the expence would be the 
same, and he could imagine no good 
reason for hastening its progress. Unless 
ministers felt that some serious event was 
likely to intervene, which would induce 
people to refuse their subscription to the 
new stock, he could not conceive the 
motive for such precipitation. On the 
subject of the previous redemption of 
25,000,000/. of other stock, he thought 
the House should express some opinion. 
Did the noble lord believe in those state- 
ments of our growing prosperity which he 
had recently brought forward ? If he did, 
the country would gain, rather than lose, 
by the delay recommended. If the noble 
lord did not, and if the whole was a fallacy 
intended to help on a system of manage- 
ment, and promote the seduction of decoy 
ducks, if our prosperity was rather on the 
decline than otherwise, and this was an 
artifice designed to conceal or repair it, 
such considerations might farnish suffi- 
cient reason to the noble lord for this 
proceeding, but he did not envy him the 
enjoyment of it. 

_ Mr. Lushington said, that on the ques- 
tion of legal competency, the answer was 
immediate and satisfactory. By the 53rd 
of the late king, it was declared, that the 
238,000,000/. then standing in the names 
of the commissioners of the sinking fund, 
should be considered as so much stock 
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redeemed and paid off. One very ma. 
terial advantage of the proposed arrange. 
ment was, its departure from the plan 
adopted by Mr. Pelham. A reference to 
the history of that period would show 
that great difficulties arose from the delay 
which was then allowed. The question 
then simply was, whether the proposed 
terms were consistent with good faith, 
and with the principles of justice. For 
every 100/. 5 per cent stock, 105/. 4 per 
cent stock was offered; or the holder had 
the option of receiving his capital. It 
was impossible that any great length of 
time could be requisite for deciding on a 
question like this. For those who were 
absent and at a distance, ample time 
would be given; but delay to those 
at home would only furnish a more 
extended opportunity for gambling and 
speculation. 

Mr. Ellice said, the declarations of tlic 
House in the year 1813 were now repre- 
sented as conclusive with respect to the 
act of the 37th of the late king; but at 
that period government was desirous of 
altering the amount of the sinking fund, 
although they were now told, in 1822, 
that an immense amount of the 3 per cents 
had been paid off since 1797. If the act 
meant a buna fide reduction of the 3 or | 
per cents to the amount of 25,000,000/., 
then was the 5 per cent proprietor en- 
titled to expect that a measure of this 
kind should be first applied in that direc- 
tion. The right hon. gentleman had 
said, that for three years previous to Mr. 
Pelham’s reduction, the stocks continued 
high, At present, it could not be said 
they were long in such a state; nor did 
the existing condition of Europe at all 
resemble that in Mr. Pelham’stime. Mr. 
Pelham gave several months for conside- 
ration, but the present chancellor of the 
exchequer only allowed 16, or more pro- 
perly speaking, 12 days, and gave as his 
apology for that shortness of time, the 
singular reason, that if longer time were 
allowed, it would give rise to individual 
speculation. Let the House look at the 
situation in which particular stockholders 
were placed by the shortness of notice. 
Suppose the case of a holder residing in 
the north of Eogland or Scotland ; he has 
only time to transmit his decision at once, 
so as to reach town within the specified 
period, and he writes to his agent upon 
the first intimation of the terms, not to 
dissent. Suppose that, before the time 
arrives for actual closing, he reccives in- 
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formation, from whatever cause, which 
leads him to alter his opinion, the 
distance at which he is placed leaves him 
without alternative. Not so the stock- 
holder in town: he has up to the last 
hour to notify his decision to the Bank. 
He had heard a great deal of the saving 
which would be effected by the bill. 
Now, he would contend, that the actual 
saving to the public at the end of eight 
years would be only 1,000,000/. The 
country had to pay 7,000,000/. for re- 
ducing the rate of interest to 4 per cent. 
Work that calculation as they pleased the 
result must be as he had stated. If it had 
been proposed to reduce the 5 per cents 
in such a way as to allow two years for 
holders to enter their decision, and to 
make the terms still more unfavourable to 
them in rate of interest, such a course 
would have enabled the parties affected 
by it to reduce their expenditure, and this 
bonus for sudden decision would have 
been saved to the public. If the noble 
marquis was so clear in his view of the 
advance of public credit, why 
urry such a measure as this? The fact 
was, that the plan was intended to avoid 
incurring the displeasure of the country 
gentlemen. In every view he could take 
of it, he thought it would have been better 
to have adopted a measure which had 
a greater resemblance to that of Mr. 
Pelham. 

Mr. Grenfell said, that so far from 
thinking the plan unwise either in its prin- 
ciple or machinery, he was convinced, 
from the best consideration he could give 
the subject, that it was a fair and just one. 
The first question propounded by his 
right hon. friend was, “ Are we, in point 
of law and good faith, competent to re- 
duce the rate of interest, until we have 
actually extinguished 25,000,000/. of the 
public debt?” To this he should reply, 
that the measure in 1813, effectually re- 
moved the legal difficulty alluded to, and 
made it competent for them, in point of 
law and good faith, to execute the pro- 
posed measure. A great deal had been 
said of Mr. Pelham’s bill in 1749. Now 
that measure appeared to him to have as 
little connexion with the real question at 
present, as any other which could well be 
thought of. They had nothing to do with 
Mr. Pelham’s bill. The only question for 
them to consider was, whether, con- 
sistently with law and good faith, they 
were competent to entertain such a pro- 
ceeding as this. He should say “ Yes ;” 
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and, approving as he did, both the prin- 
ciple and the details of the bill, it should 
have his hearty support. When he stated 
his general acquiescence, he was bound 
at the same time to say, that he hada 
slight objection to the appearance of 
hurry in binding parties to an assent or 
dissent. His hon. friend was for a long 
delay, on the ground that if the state of 
the country were as improving as it had 
been represented to be, the public would, 
in the end, make a better bargain. Be 
that as it might, he should merely reply, 
that he for one, was ready to act now; 
nor should he regret his early acceptance 
of the terms now offered, if in the result 
he found that something more might have 
been gained by procrastination. 

Mr. Tierney said, he had made no ob- 
jection to the principle of the measure ; 
but had merely objected to the mode of 
carrying it into effect. 

Mr. Huskisson thought, there could be 
little doubt, indeed, that the plan was con- 
sistent with the principles of public faith, 
and of law. With respect to the right of 
paying off the five per cents, the right 
hon. gentleman opposite had alluded to a 
clause in the 37th of the king, which 
stated that the five per cents were not to 
be paid off until 25 millions of the na- 
tional debt should be redeemed. The 
words of that act, he was willing to say, 
would admit of various constructions; 
but one construction, he thought, could 
not, with any appearance of reason, be 
put upon them. It could not be con- 
tended that the condition would not be 
fulfilled until the debt, as it stood in the 
year 1797, should be reduced by 25 
millions. It might perhaps be argued, 
that, if the government borrowed with one 
hand to pay off debt with another, though 
debt might be nominally reduced, the 
condition would not be fulfilled, because 
in fact the country, whilst it was paying 
off debt in one way, would be increasing 
debt in another. But the country had 
bond fide paid off 25 millions of debt by 
the redemption of the land tax. Unless, 
therefore, gentlemen were to contend 
that the country at the present day was 
bound to reduce the debt by 25 millions 
below what it was in 1792, when it 
amounted to 230 millions; or that any 
bona fide reduction of the debt did not 
amount to a redemption, it was plain that 
the condition, as stated in the act, had 
been fulfilled, and there could be no 
doubt but that parliament had a right to 
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deal with the five per cents in the manner 
oa uate The hon. member for Coventry 

ad stated, that in the course of eight 
years, the saving to the country would 
amount but toa million. Undoubtedly, 
if they looked but to the nominal amount 
of the debt, the hon. gentleman might 
entertain that view of the question; but 
Jooking to the burthen which was actually 
upon the country, the first effect of the 
measure would be, todiminish that burthen 
by a sum of 1,200,000/. forthwith. With 
respect to the complaint, that sufficient 
time had not been given to creditors to 
express their dissent, the House would 
bear in mind, that the public, since the re- 
solution of his right hon. friend had been 
moved in that House on the 22nd of 
February, had been put in possession of 
the plan. And, after all, what had the 
creditor to decide upon? The proposi- 
tion was this—either to pay off the 
creditor his full demand, or to give him 
105/. in the four per cents; in fact, whe- 
ther he should take his 100/. or accept of 
what was beiter. Had there been more 
time given, it would have led to unfair 
speculations. ‘The right hon. gentleman 
had desired the House to wait for the re- 
sult of the negotiations between Russia 
and Turkey. But, if the country was 
not to pay off a part of its debt, bearing a 
high rate of interest, until the state of 
Europe should be entirely settled, they 
would lose every chance of redeeming 
their debt. Every public event was likely 
to affect, more or less, the state of public 
credit. He thought that sincerity and 
good faith marked the whole plan of his 
right hon. friend. The parties had nothing 
to complain of; they advanced their 
money to the state on the express under- 
standing, that at a certain period that 
debt was likely to be paid off. The terms 
that were offered was the amount of their 
debt in money, or a security which was 
more advantageous. The legislature was 
only doing that, which, on every principle, 
they were bound to do for the benefit of 
the country. 

Mr. Williams said, he had his doubts as 
to the question of law, and thought that 
the mode of executing the plan was 
one which would violate good faith. 
The five per cents were established under 
the 24th of the late king ; and the clause 
of that act expressly stated, that the five 
per cents should not be redeemed until 
25 millions of the public debt should be 
first paid off. He thought the words of 
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the act were plain. He could not be 
supposed to have his judgment warped 
on this question, since, except as a trustee, 
he was not in the remotest degree con- 
cerned in the five per cents. For himself, 
he confessed, he was, to that hour, ig- 
norant of the precise terms offered to the 
creditor: he did not know whether he 
was to be paid off in one month, or in 
20 years. It was true the right hon. gen- 
tleman had stated, that the person who 
might express his dissent, might receive 
100/. in money ; but at what time he was 
to receive it was not stated, and ambiguity 
prevailed on that head throughout the 
whole plan. He could not help thinking 
that the public creditor was most unfairly 
treated, because terms were put upon 
him which he might consider illegal ; 
which he might look upon as injurious ; 
and of which however he was compelled 
to accept. He held in his hand two 
documents; they were dissents, which 
were yesterday presented at the Bank of 
England. The first stated, that the party 
gave notice, in pursuance of the resolu- 
tion of the House of the 23rd Feb., that 
he declined accepting of four per cent 
stock, and he required the payment of his 
money. ‘The words were in pursuance of 
the resolution of the House, and under 
that notice were written the words “ That 
he did not require the payment of his 
money according to the terms proposed, 
nor to any other terms than those of the 
the 24th of Geo. 3rd under which he had 
purchased.” The House would scarcely 
believe that the cashiers of the Bank re- 
fused to receive that notice. The next 
document was a notice from a trustee; it 
was worded according to the printed form. 
The words “ I require payment of 100/.” 
were struck out. ‘That notice was also 
delivered to the cashier, and he refused 
to receive it. Here it was clear that the 
holders of 5 per cent stock were not allow- 
ed to express their dissent. By what right 
bankers took upon themselves to construc 
an act of parliament, to decide the law in 
their own way, and to prevent the party 
whose property was interfered with from 
expressing his dissent, he could not de- 
termine; but it was clear that he was 
driven to accept of terms, which he might 
consider disadvantageous—which he might 
look upon as illegal. A greater breach of 
public faith he thought had never been 
committed, If the chancelior of the ex- 
chequer had pursued an opposite course, 
and had created a five per cent stock, 
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irredeemable within 25 years, such a stock 
would be worth, at the ordinary rate ac- 
cording to calculation, from 120/. to 125/. 
money for every 100/. stock. He would 
therefore have converted the existing 
stock into a stock of this description. 
The idea was not his, but had been 
suggested in a pamphlet which had been 


very widely circulated. According to | 


this plan, the operation would have been 


as follows:—If the existing quantity of | 


five per cent stock was 155 millions, bear- 
ing interest to the amount of 7,750,000/., 
the nominal capital would be reduced 
to 129,500,000/., which would be a re- 


duction of 25,500,000/. on the capital; 


and the interest would be reduced to 


6,250,000/., which would be a saving on | 


the interest of 1,470,000/. This was 
actually a greater saving than the chan- 


cellor of the exchequer proposed by his | 


present plan; for he only proposed to save 


1,270,0002.; and when it was recollected, | 


that the dividends on the five per cents 
would be paid at Midsummer, the 
saving in interest would in reality be only 
1,200,000/., while the capital was in- 


creased by 7,500,000/. This system, if. 


pursued for years, must bring ruin on the 
nation, and lead to the breach of public 
faith. The chancellor of the exchequer, 
in pursuance of his system, had resorted 
to art and tricks to raise the price of the 
funds; but what wasthe consequence? He 
was now endeavouring to raise the three 
per cents to ¥0, in order to reduce the four 

er cent stock. Did he calculate the 
oss to the country while this was going 
on? If there was a real surplus, for 
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justice and good faith; for the stock 
which he proposed to create would fetch 
the price he had set upon it. He was 
convinced the whole system adopted by 
the chancellor of the exchequer was 
founded on a false calculation, and that 
the sooner it was departed from the 
better. 

The Attorney General observed, that his 
opinion as to the situation in which the 
House stood in consequence of the 34th 
of the late king, was very different froin 
that of the hon. gentleman, for according 
to the opinion of the hon. gentleman, the 
House would be placed in this situation, 
that they could never reduce the five per 
centsuntil the debt wasreduced below what 
it was in 1784. The question for the House 
to consider really was, “ Had the country 
paid off 25 millions of debt in the sense 
contemplated in that clause? It was said 
by some, that the raising money by loans 
to pay off debt was a mere juggte that 
would not satisfy the words of the 
act. But, it was not by loans merely, 
but by the redemption of the land 
tax, that a large sum had been reduced. 
Besides this, the act which passed in 
181%, for cancelling a part of the stock in 
the hands of the commissioners for the re- 
duction of the debt, recited, that, whereas 
the 238 millions purchased by the com- 
missioners exceeded the total of the capi- 
tal of the debt existing in 1786, that 
amount of public debt should be deemed 
to be satisfied and discharged, and that so 
much stock might be cancelled. After 
this express declaration by act of parlia- 
ment, that so much of the debt should be 


nothing else could be called a sinking | deemed to be satisfied and paid eff, on 
fund, of 5 millions, it would redeem, when that alone he thought they might safely 
the funds were at 70, 7,142,000 of debt; | rest, independently of that measure, the 
but when the funds were raised to 90, | redemption of the land tax, which put an 


it would take 6,428,420/. to buy up the 
same amount of capital; so that there 
would be an actual loss to the country, 
by forcing up the stocks, of 1,428,420/. 
on the redemption of every 7,142,000/. 
of the debt. If, instead of reducing the 
five per cents to a lower denomination, 
the three per cents were converted into 
fives, there might be a reduction of the 
enormous sum of two hundred millions. 
Was this nothing? When did the 
chancellor of the exchequer expect 
to reduce two hundred millions of ca- 
= They would not then need fear 
ow much the stocks might rise. The 
measure which he had proposed might 
be effected on principles consonant with 
VOL. VI. 


end to all doubts on the subject. 

Mr. IW. Smith said, that the idea that rais- 
ing of loans to buy up stock was a dona fide 
discharge of debt, was the most absurd 
that ever entered the mind of man. And 
this must have been the opinion of Mr. 
Pitt; for in 1792 the three per cents 
were about par, so that nothing could 
have been more easy than to have bor- 
rowed money with one hand to buy up a 
quantity of stock with the other, if that 
minister had thought this an honest in- 
terpretation of the act. 

Mr. Monck observed, that the provision 
that the five per cent holders should be 
paid off in the order of their dissent, was 
unjust, as it tended to create a different 
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value in the same species of stock. If, 
for instance, there were dissentients to the 
amount of twenty millions of stock, and 
there was a surplus of five millions ap- 
plied yearly to pay them off, the payment 
would not be completed in less than four 
years, and the part that was first payable 
would be four or five per cent more va- 
Juable than the last. The plan adopted 
by the French government, of drawing a 
letter by lot for payment, was more just 
to the holders, and thereby the stock 
preserved an equal value in the market. 
He perfectly agreed with the member 
for Weymouth, as to the bad effect of 
the present mode of applying the sinking 
fund. 

The House then resolved itself into the 
committee, in which verbal and other 
amendments were made to several clauses, 
after a good deal of desultory conversa- 
tion. Upon the clause for limiting the 
time for dissent to the 16th of March 
being read, Myr. Denman proposed, as 
an amendment, to substitute the 30th of 
March. <A conversation of some length 
ensued ; after which the committee di- 
vided: For Mr. Denman’s amendment 
49. For the original clause, 145. 
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the Order of the Day for the third read- 


ing of this bill, 
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Mr. Tierney said, it had been observed 
the other evening, that, by the 53rd of the 
late king, respecting the redemption of 
the land tax, the difficulties in the way of 
this subject had been in a great measure 
removed. Now, he was by no means sa- 
tisfied that such was the case, and wished 
to hear the opinions of the learned gen- 
tleman opposite. The point complained 
of was, that government proposed to pay 
off the five per cents without the notice 
to which the holders of that stock were 
by law entitled. By the 37th of the late 
king, the holders of five per cents were 
rendered liable to reduction either into 
three or four per cents, according to their 
own option; but it was with the express 
condition that they should not be liable 
to any such reduction, until 25,000,000/. 
of the three per cents should have been 
redeemed and paid off. Now, inthe 25th 
of George 2nd, there was this important 
clause, that no redemption, no paying off 
of the three per cents, should take place, 
until twelve months notice had been 
given of the intention to do so to the hol- 
ders of that stock. It was said on the 
other side, that the purchases made by 
the commissioners for the reduction of 
the national debt, as well as the amount 
of the land tax redeemed, were much 


} more than sufficient to render the holders 


of five per cents liable to reduction. ‘To 
this however the holders of five per cents 
replied, that the reduction in the one case 
and the redemption in the other, were not 
bona fide a redeeming and paying off of 
the three per cents, and therefore that the 
notice had in fact not been given. 

The Solicitor General said, it was per- 
fectly obvious that the clause in the 25th 
George 2nd, by which it was enacted, 
that the holders of three per cents should 
have twelvemonths notice, had been vir- 
tually annulled by the voluntary sale or 
redemption of a much larger amount than 
25,000,000/. of that stock. When the 
holders of three per cents had voluntarily 
consented to that paying off, the holders 
of five per cents were necessarily rendered 
liable to be paid off in consequence. If 
it were said, that the holders of three per 
cents had an advantage which they ought 
not to have relinquished, the answer was, 
that they had waved that advantage. The 
holders of five per cents, therefore, could 
by no means say, that the act of parlia- 
ment which rendered a twelve months’ 
notice to the holders of three per cents 
before the re-payment of those holders 
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imperative, secured them from reduction; | nagement of the increased capital stock 
since the holders of the three per cents | caused by this measure. Unless some 
had declared themselves satisfied with | specific clause were inserted, there was 
being repaid without any such notice. nothing to prevent the Bank, under this 
That expression of satisfaction, and the | bill from receiving their charge of SOO/. 
‘repayment consequent upon it, were | per 1,000,000/. on the 7,000,000/. of ad- 
quite sufficient to justify the present mea- | ditional stock now placed in the capital of 
sure. | the four per cents. In 1808, the public 

Mr. Tierney was by no means satisfied , debt amounted to 613,000,000/.; it had 
with the explanation of the learned gen- | since been increased nearly 200 millions. 
tleman. ‘The holders of five per cents | There could be no pretence for making the 
had been expressly secured by act of present bill a source of additional profit 
parliament from being paid off, until | for the Bank, when public economy was 
25,000,000/. of the three per cents had | the object of the measure, and when it 
been redeemed on a notice of twelve | would entail upon them no additional 
months. That notice had not been given; | trouble. 


and on that ground the holders of five per | 
cents stood. 
Mr. Huskisson, although he admitted 


that, by the 16th clause of the S7th of | 


Geo. 3rd, the holders of five per cents 
were entitled not to be paid off until a 
twelvemonths’ notice had been given to 
the holders of three per cents of the in- 


tention to pay off 25 millions of that) 


stock ; contended, that the much larger 


reduction that had taken place in the | 


three per cents by the spontaneous con- 
sent of the holders of that stock rendered 
any such notice, before the re-payment of 
the five per cents unnecessary. He did 
not deny, that the reference in the 37th 
of Geo. 3rd, was to the provision in the 
25th of Geo. 2nd that the holders of the 
three per cents should not be paid off 
without 12 months notice; but his argu- 
ment was, that their having consented to 
be paid off, beyond the amount specified 
in the37th Geo. 3rd, was equivalent to the 
condition of notice; and therefore that 
the holders of five per cents, in the pre- 
sent case, were virtually placed in the 
condition which the 37th of Geo. Srd con- 
templated. 

Mr. Ellice said, that the House ought 
not to proceed without being quite clear 
on the point of law. He could not un- 
derstand the meaning of the act, unless it 
was explained as requiring a bona fide 
payment of capital stock to the amount, 
and after the manner stajed by his right 
hon. friend. The point would, he trusted, 
be brought by some holder of 5 per cents 
before a competent tribunal, where it 
might be solemnly decided. 

After a short conversation, the bill was 
read a third time. 

Mr. Hume then proposed a clause for 
the purpose of declaring, ‘that the Bank 
should not derive any profit from the ma- 


Mr. Manning said, that the Bank never 
| hinted at any additional charge for ma- 
_naging these transfers. During the last 
| 30 years, that corporation had never 
| been in the habit of receiving any thing 
| where stock was only transferred from 
| one fund to another. But to say, that 
the Bank were not to derive their sti- 
| pulated per centage upon the manage- 
ment of any additional capital, was to 
press for a total breach of the existing 
| contract between the Bank and the pub- 
_lic, the terms of which were secured by 
| a former act of parliament. Ifthe pro- 


| posed clause were adopted, the terms of 


that act would be violated, and a total 
| change would be made in the constitu- 
| tion of the existing arrangement for ma- 
| naging the public business, The Bank 
received no remuneration for forgeries 
upon stock; and when they made the 
last arrangement with the public, the 
charge of interest agreed upon, compre- 
hended the risk incurred by the Bank 
in the forgeries which he alluded to. 
This clause, if adopted, would release 
them from the compact; and on that 
ground he should oppose it. 

Mr. Grenfell said, that the question 
was simply this—whether the Bank ought 
to receive a per centage for executing a 
bill which entailed upon them no addi- 
tional trouble? The hon. director had 
talked of the risk of forgeries; but the 
sums annually to be paid by the Bank 
would be less under this bill than before, 
and the risk would be therefoce less. He 


2,000. or 3,000/. a year should be put 
into the coffers of the Bank. How could 
that House consent to such a charge, 
when they recollected the desire for 
retrenchment which they lately 


could see no reason, on any principle of 
equity, why this additional charge of 
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evinced in the debate upon the reduction 
of two lords of the Admiralty? The sum 
which they had on that occasion saved to 
the public by their vote, they would now 
give away by rejecting this clause. For 
the sake of the precedent, if not for the 
sake of economy, the House ought to 
adopt it: by and by they might be ina 
condition to reduce the four per cents to 
three, and if they rejected this clause now, 
how could they introduce a similar one 
in such an event as that to which he al- 
luded? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he could not see how such a clause could 
be proposed without previous communi- 
cation with the Bank. Why the Bank 
were not to have as fair a claim to equit- 
able consideration in managing the affairs 
of the public as any other body, he was 
at a loss to consider. 

Mr. Ricardo supported the clause, be- 
cause the Bank would have no additional 
trouble by the management of the public 
business under this bill. 

The clause was negatived, and the bill 
passed. 


SUPERANNUATION AcT AMENDMENT 
Bitt.] The House having resolved it- 
self into a committee on the Superannua- 
tion Act, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, it 
would perhaps be the wish of the House 
that he should, at this stage of the pro- 
ceedings, state what arrangement had 
been made by government, pursuant to 
the addresses presented to the Crown 
upon the subject of superannuation al- 
lowances to officers retiring from situations 
under government. Previously to the 
50th of the late king, great difficulties 
arose in providing for persons who, from 
age or debility, retired from public offices. 
It had been always understood, that the 
legal right of making provision for such 
officers lay in the king in council, and in 
the Treasury in certain cases. He must 
however, confess, that until the 50th of 
the late king, the instances in which this 
power was exercised by the Crown were 
very rare. It had been usual to provide 
for the worn-out servants of the Crown, 
by appointing them to sinecure offices (of 
which there then existed several, which 
had since been cut off), or to places the 
duties of which were very trifling. An- 
other mode of. provision was, by obliging 
the successor to pay the person who re- 
tired a portion of the salary of the office. 
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In 1782, the commissioners of inquiry re- 
commended a system of superannuation to 
the House. In 1797, a committee of the 
House made the same recommendation, 
In 1803, the first step was taken to es- 
tablish something like an arrangement of 
provision for the retired servants of the 
Crown. This act was the ground-work 
of that introduced in 1810. It arose out 
of several complaints which had been 
made, of persons filling active offices, who 
at the same time were receiving superan- 
nuation allowances. By that act, certifi- 
cates of service were necessary to entitle 
a person to a superannuatiun allowance. 
It was true, that the act of 1810 had im- 
posed on the country a great and unne- 
cessary expense ; but it would be found 
that no general system of irregularity had 
been introduced by it. He would now 
advert to certain returns made in the 
month of May last, of the number of super- 
annuations, the names of the parties, the 
amount of each allowance, and the nature 
of their public services: he would beg 
leave to refer to those returns, because 
they were more complete and satisfactory 
than any statement which he could make. 
He would shortly allude to the great 
public offices—the Customs, the Stamp 
office, and the Post office. The amount 
of the salaries in the different offices of 
the revenue amounted to 1,664,463/. The 
number of persons employed amounted to 
17,347. The number of persons super- 
annuated amounted to 1,732, and the 
sums paid in the way of superannuation 
amounted to 154,669/. which amounted 
to about 9} per cent upon the salaries of 
the different active officers in the various 
departments. The amount of the allow- 
ance on an average was about 89/. 5s. to 
each individual, little more than 4s. 10d. per 
day, an allowance which certainly, so far 
from being extravagant, was little more 
than sufficient to support those, who, after 
having exhausted a great part of their lives 
in the public services, retired through 
age and infirmity. The average amount 
of the period of services of each individual 
superannuated, was nearly 29 years. 

He would now advert to offices in the 
great public departments, such as the 
Treasury, the Secretaries of state, the Ex- 
chequer, the Colonial office, the India 
commissioners, the State-paper, and va- 
rious other offices. On looking at the 
state of those establishments, it would 
not be so easy to strike a scale of average, 
as in those to which he had before ad- 
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verted. The whole of the number of} where superannuation allowances should 
persons employed in those departments, | be granted. Persons, indeed, who served 


which he should call the principal execu- 
tive offices of the state, amounted to 982— 
the number of superannuations amounted 
to 70, being a much smaller proportion 
than the superannuations in the revenue 
departments. The reason was, that per- 
sons placed in offices in the higher de- 
partments of the state, whatever might 
be the length of their services, were in 
general not anxious to leave them. The 
salaries in those offices amounted to 
205,5451.; the allowance for superannua- 
tion to 23,000/., being about 114 per 
cent. on the amount of the salaries. The 
average allowance to each individual su- 
perannuated, was $29/.; the average 
period of service completed by each in- 
dividual superannuated, was about 264 
years. The total amount of salaries in 
the various public departments, was 
1,870,000/.. The number of persons su- 
perannuated was 1802, and the amount 
of allowances for superannuations was 
177,748/. Provisions were made for per- 
sons who had served from 15 to 50 years. 
There could not be a regular scale esta- 
blished to extend to all offices, laying 
down the period of service which would 
entitle the officer to receive superannua- 
tion allowance, because in ordinary offices 
persons enter at an early age; to the 
higher offices persons of mature age and 
great experience alone could be appointed. 
Vor instance the Solicitorof the Treasury : 
no young man could fill that situation ; 


the individual must be a person of great | 


experience and eminence in his profession. 
Such an individual must devote a great 
part of his life in attaining that knowledge 
which alone could fithim for so responsible 
a situation; and could not be put ona 
level with a young clerk, of 17 or 18 
years of age. It was clear, therefore, 
that with respect to the time of service 
which ought to entitle a public officer to 
receive the superannuation allowance, no 
fair competition could exist between these 
individuals. It was, therefore, intended by 
the bill to give to the Treasury a discre- 
tionary power to grant, in extraordinary 
cases, superannuation allowances ; but in 
eachinstancein which the Treasury should 
so act, they would be bound to lay before 
parliament, the amount of the allowance, 
and the reasons which should move the 
Treasury to grant it. The great defect 
in the act of 1810 was, that it did not 
specify with sufficient precision the cases 


in any of the civil departments for a 


stated number of years, were entitled to 


a certain provision, but in the higher de- 
partments of the state, it very rarely 
happened that persons retained office 


for the length of time mentioned in 


the act. In a schedule to the present 


bill, it was intended to specify the 
_ various officers in the Treasury and other 


departments who might be entitled to 
receive superannuation allowance. The 
persons who in ordinary cases were to re- 
ceive those allowances, it was intended 
to make contribute to a fund out of which 
such allowances in future were to issue. 
That arrangement would operate as some- 
thing like reduction of salaries; but it 


_ would be a case of infinitely less hardship 
| to make persons contribute in the ac- 
itive part of their lives to a fund, which, 


in the decline of life and in retirement, 
would be a provision for them, than 
suddenly, and at one blow to cut down 
their salaries without holding out any 
corresponding advantage. It was there- 
fore proposed that persons who had 
salaries in the various departments of 
100/. and upwards per year, should give 
up 5l. per cent. And that those who 
had salaries under 100/. per year, should 
give up 24 per cent. At present the 
average amount of superannuation pro- 
vision, as compared with the amount of 
salary, stood at 10 per cent. With re- 
spect to certain offices, which on a late 
revision were found to have salaries larger 
in proportion than others, and greater 
than their duties, it was proposed that 
for the present those persons should be 
allowed to receive their salaries, but with 
this qualification, that they should be 
subject to 5 per cent. on the amount of 
salary to which they were justly entitled, 
and to 10 per cent. on the excess. For 
instance, if it were found that an officer 
received 1000/. where he ought to receive 
but 800/. it was proposed that the 800/, 
should be subject to 5 per cent. and the 
remaining ZOO/. to 10 per cent. 

With respect to the general reduction 
of salaries, the greatest anxiety had been 
felt by ministers to promote every possi- 
ble reduction. It was easy for gentlemen 
in that House to propose reductions of 
from 25 to 30 per cent. and to look for 
enormous saving from enormous curtail- 
ments ; but he was convinced that if those 
gentlemen were to come in contact with 
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the parties—were to listen to their i observe, that the salaries of the present 
presentations, and to behold their distress | day of those officers, were not so much as 
and their sufferings—they would not have | they stood forty or even fifty years ago. 
the heart to put in force their own reso- | It was now intended that the salary of the 
lutions. The first step taken by ministers | chief clerk should stand at 1,200/., and 
on commencing the inquiry in which they | the secretaries of the Treasury at 3,500/. 
were at present engaged, was, to lay down | It was intended to fix the establishment 
a general rule, which was stated in a cir- | of the Treasury at two secretaries, one 
cular issued from the Treasury to the | assistant secretary, four chief clerks, one 
different departments. The general rule | additional clerk, six senior clerks, eleven 
was in substance this —that a return | assistant clerks, and eleven junior clerks : 
should be made of the persons employed | making in all on the new establishment 
in each office, and the amount of salary | thirty-six persons; the number in 1796 
of each, with a view to fix as nearly as | having been thirty.—With respect to the 
possible the standard of salaries to what | increase of salaries, it was a hard and 
they were in 1796 or 1797. Bearing that | unequal case, where a deserving individual 
in mind, the first step taken by the Trea- | who, because of the longevity of persons 
sury, after dispatching the circular, was, | in office, or from the small number of 
to begin with itself. And here he would | clerks in the same department, should 
trouble the House with a short detail of ; remain at a low rate of salary for a great 
the state of the Treasury now, and with | number of years; whilst, on the other 
its state in 1796. In 1796, the Treasury | hand, the practice of increasing salaries 
establishment, which was then separate | might, and in some instances was carried 
from the Irish treasury department, stood | toan unjustifiable extent. To fixa certain 
thus: there were two secretaries, four | principle by which salaries in future might 
chief clerks, six assistant clerks, 10 su- | be regulated was most desirable, and 
pernumerary clerks, and two other clerks, | formed a part of the present measure. It 
amounting altogether to 30 persons. At} was now proposed that the junior clerks 
present, there weretwo secretaries and one | of the Treasury department should enter 
assistant secretary, four chief clerks, 16 | at a salary of 100/. instead of 120/.; that 
young clerks, 11 assistant clerks, which, | for three yearsthey should have no increase 
with supernumeraries, amounted to 40 | of salary, and that afterwards they should 
persons. Before he alluded to the com-| have an increase of 10/. each year, till 
parison of salaries as they stood in 1797, | their salaries amounted to 200/. a year. 
and the salaries of the present day, hej A junior clerk could therefore have, under 
would beg of the House to consider the | the new arrangement, only 200/. a year, 
state of the Treasury business, and the; while under the former arrangement his 
great increase which had taken place | salary might increase to 520/. An 
since 1797. In 1797, the number of} assistant clerk would have, in the first 
papers registered at the Treasury was | instance, a salary of 300/. a year, with an 
4,460; the number of registered papers | increase of 15/. each year, till it amounted 
in 1821 was 24,890; thus was there an | to 500/., but his service as a junior clerk 
increase in the business of the Treasury | would not be estimated in granting this 
since 1797, in nearly a proportion of six | additional allowance. The maximum of 
to one. The emoluments of the secre-| the salary of an assistant clerk would 
taries of the Treasury, on an average, for| thus be 500/. a year; under the old 
1769, 1770, and 1771, was 3,700/. In| establishment, he might, by possibility, 
1779, 1780, and 1782 they amounted to! receive 720/. The senior clerks would 
5,100/. In 1797, they were reduced to | enter upon their offices at 600/., instead 
3,400/., and in 1800 they were raised to | of 700/. a year, with an increase of 10/. 
4,0001. and it was now proposed to reduce | for each year’s service, till they reached 
them to 3,500/., nearlythe amount enjoyed | a year. And when it was considered 
in1797. About the year 1781, the salary | how few senior clerks there were in the 
of the chief clerk amounted to 1,278/. In| Treasury department,and how considerable 
1797, it was reduced to 880/. At that| the period of service was before they 
period the chief clerks not only had the sa- | could attain the maximum of salary, he 
Jary he had just stated, but they also held | thought S00/. a year would not be 
minor offices from which they re-| considered an unreasonable allowance. 
ceived salaries. Those offices had been | The chief clerks who had now 1,500/. a 


since abolished; and he might very fairly | year, were to have 1,200/. a year, without 
any increase for length of service. 
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He should now state the aggregate 


effect on the official establishment. In 
1796, the total amount of salaries in this 
department was 19,9232. It was now 
56,753l., partly composed of original 
salaries, partly of allowances for length of 
service. The minimum, according to the 
old establishment, was 46,000/., though, 
as it was impossible that the establishment 
ever could be at that minimum; for it 
would suppose, that none of the clerks 
had any claim for length of service. The 
maximum was 64,430/. Under the 
proposed establishment the minimum was 
41,9002., and the maximum, in round 
numbers, 48,0007. The reduction of the 
maximum was 48,000/., as compared with 
64,000/., and the maximum, it was to be 
observed, was much less likely to be at- 
tained than under the old establishment. 
Without reckoning in either estimate the 
salary of the board, the reduction was 
trom 50,000/. to $3,0001., being a reduc- 
tion of about 34 per cent ov the subor- 
dinate parts of the Treasury department. 
The other offices, it was true, could not 
be reduced in any thing like the same 
proportion, but to all a similar principle 
of reduction had been applied. As to 
the Secretary of state’s office, however, 
he would state what was intended. The 
office of the secretary of state for the 
foreign department had consisted last year 
of 31 clerks; this year there were only 30. 
The minimum of charge for that office 
would remain, as it was, 18,000/.; but 
the maximum, which was now 28,000/., 
would fall to 21,000/., exclusive of the 
superannuation reduction of 5 per cent, 
which would apply to the new salaries as 
well as to the old. A similar revision 
had been carried through all the depart- 
ments of government. In some of these 
departments even a greater reduction 
than that which he had just detailed was 
effected; in some cases there certainly 
was less; but he was not overstating the 
result of the revisicn, when he stated the 
eventual reduction on salaries in the prin- 
cipal departments of the state at 20 per 
cent. The revenue department were al- 
ready in a course of investigation. It 
would have been impossible for the Trea- 
sury to enter personally into details so 
extensive as those of that department ; 
and he begged to acknowledge with gra- 
titude the assistance which ministers had 
received from the heads of the different 
departments, Without such aid, the task 
imposed upon a single department of ge- 
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neral inquiry would have been too invi- 
dious. It was a task which could hardly 
have been executed, unless by the exer- 
tion of all branches of the government, 
backed by the authority of the Crown, 
and the countenance of parliament; and 
although the public had heard much of 
complaint and remonstrance, it was but 
just to say, that there were instances of 
persons to whose assiduity and diligence 
too much praise could not be given, and 
persons without whose attention and as- 
sistance those details could not have been 
furnished which were now submitted to 
the House. 

He should now come to the amount of 
the general reductions proposed. <A 
statement was preparing for the inspec- 
tion of parliament, in which the various 
points of reduction would be fully des- 
cribed, as far as the revision had gone ; 
but, with respect to the regulation of the 
great revenue departments, government, 
from the mass of local inquiry necessary, 
had felt itself incompetent to form any 
final opinion, All that ministers had 
been enabled to do was, to call upon the 
heads of departments to suggest any al- 
teration which might to them appear ex- 
pedient; and some reductions so proposed 
had actually been carried into effect. For 
a more complete and beneficial revision, 


_ they trusted to the board of commissioners 


appointed last session for the Irish re- 
venue, Those commissioners would be 
authorized to extend their inquiries from 
the Irish to many branches of the English 
revenue ; and their investigations, which 
had already produced considerable ad- 
vantage, would no doubt effect that assi- 
milation and regularity so desirable to 
both portions of the united kingdom.— 
Before he went to the point of aggregate 
reduction, there was one point which he 
was anxious to make the House under- 
stand. The 5th of January last was the 
date at which certain alterations were to 
commence ; but ministers had not ordered 
the salaries of clerks to be reduced from 
that date, except by the superannuation 
charge of 5 or 10 per cent. In fact, mi- 
nisters had not felt themselves called upon 
by parliament to expose those clerks and 
their families to privation and difficulty 
by an immediate reduction of their pay. 
He could not agree with those who held 
that the measures already taken as to 
those clerks had gone beyond justice and 
law. He did not admit that a clerk ap- 
pointed to an office under government 
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had a right to look for the continuance 
of his emolument, whatever it might be, 
or that it was hard to abridge the value 


of those offices to which, by promotion, | 


he might look forward. On the contrary, 


he held that a government must have the | 


power of abridging that emolument, which 
it could, at pleasure, take away altoge- 
ther: still he felt, that the power was 
capable of being employed tyrannically ; 
and he assured the House that he had 
never felt the weight of responsibility 
heavier than in his attempt to apply the 
present principles of reduction. He did 


trust that, whatever irritation might be | 
felt in the first moment, the parties would | 


at least be convinced, that government 
had endeavoured to discharge its duty 
with impartiality and fairness; and that 


it had carried into effect the wishes of | 


parliament with as much attention as pos- 
sible to the feelings and comforts of the 
persons concerned. Nothing could be 
more injurious or impolitic than to drive 


diligence and merit from any of the public | 


institutions, or to make persons in public 
offices, if not unfaithful, at least lax and 
negligent in the performance of their 
duty. He knew that the power of se- 
lection might be supposed to open a door 
for the exercise of partiality; but the 
responsibility attaching to such selection 
could not fail to render the party very 
guarded who might possess it. The 
danger was far greater of encouraging 
laxity, by suffering every advantage to 
arise out of the simple circumstance of 
greater length of service. 

He had now, though imperfectly, given 
a sketch of the revision of the public of- 
fices which had been effected, however 
painfully, not dishonourably to the go- 
vernment, and not uselessly to the country. 
As to Ireland, a revision of the same na- 
ture was in progress there, as to the re- 
venue departments, with the assistance of 
the revenue commission, and as to tlie 
other departments with the assistance of 
the Irish government. From the dis- 
tance, and other circumstances, the ar- 
rangement was not so forward as in this 
part of the kingdom; but he hoped it 
would not be long ere he should be 
enabled to lay it before parliament. He 
had already stated, that another species 
of reduction was contemplated, namely, 
a reduction of salaries in the higher de- 
partments of the state. Such a reduc- 
tion could not be grounded upon the 
fact, that the offices in question were of 
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/recent introduction; for, in fact, all the 
great departments of the state were of 
considerable antiquity, and the emolu- 
ments attached to them had not, for a 
great many years, been increased. By 
way of illustration, the establishment of 
the Treasury might be taken. He had 
chanced not long since to look at a war- 
rant of the time of Charles 2nd, in which 
the then salaries of the officers of the 
Treasury were spoken of as *“ the 
ancient and accustomed allowances.” 
Now those allowances, * ancient” in the 
days of Charles 2nd, were less by nearly 
one-fourth at the present day, by the 
operation of the 4s. land-tax, and of the 
1s. 6d. duty. The same observation as 
to antiquity of existing emolument might 
be made with respect to other great de- 
partments of the state; nor could it be 
said, that the salaries taken were greater 
than were necessary for the becoming 
discharge of the duties imposed. On 
none of those grounds, therefore, could 
reduction be demanded ; but it was felt, 
‘that in a time of heavy pressure upon 
_the most valuable interests of the country 
| —at a time when ministers were call- 
_ed upon to enforce rigid retrenchment 
upon those subordinate to them, it 
would not become them to shrink from 
their own share of the general burthen. 
Still less would it be becoming in them to 
_take such a course, when an example from 
the highest quarter was set them to the 
contrary ; for be had received the king’s 
/command to inform the House, that his 
| majesty had given directions for a reduc- 
| tion to the extent of 10 per cent upon all 
those departments of the royal household 
‘which contributed more immediately to 
ithe personal comfort of the sovereign. 
| The departments to which this measure 
| would apply were the privy-purse, the 
‘lord chamberlain, the lord steward, the 
‘master of the robes, and the master of 
the horse ; and the whole charge of those 
| offices amounting to 300,000/., the reduc- 
tion for the service of the public would 
amount to 30,000/. The paternal care 
thus shown by his majesty demanded the 
warmest gratitude from the House. His 
majesty had gone further, indeed, in tak- 
ing burthen upon himself, than his ser- 
vants could go. The servants of the 
Crown had, in general, private fortunes, 
which would enable them to provide 
against any deficiency; but the king had 
nothing upon which he could rely but 
the provision made by parliament in the 
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way of civil list ; which civil list, it would 
be remembered, could not now have been 
touched, except by the especial command 
and generous feeling of his majesty 
Hear, hear!7. He was also bound to 
say, that, whatever might have been the 

ersonal inclination of the sovereign, he, 
as a faithful servant of the country, could 


not have advised a more considerable re-. 


duction; because he trusted never again 
to see those painful, if not disgraceful, 


investigations of debts and difticulties, | 
which had arisen when the revenue of the | 


civil list had been placed upon a narrow 
and insufficient footing. His majesty 
had, however, farther directed a reduction 
of 10 per cent upon the salaries of all offices 


held during his pleasure, the salaries of 


which were 500/. a-year and upwards. Par- 
liament would probably be of opinion that 
it ought not to be carried lower; and, to 
places held by patent, it could not, with- 


out a special act of parliament, apply. | 


To this reduction of 10 per cent, which 


was to continue for five years, the lord | 
chancellor, the cabinet ministers, and the | 


great officers of the household, both in 
England and Ireland, would be subjected. 
He trusted it would not henceforward be 
said, that ministers had thrown burthens 
upon their inferiors to avoid bearing them 
themselves. Though this accusation had 
often been urged, they had never thought 
it worth contradicting ; convinced that 
the effect which it might produce for a 
time would not fail to be dissipated when 
the truth should come to be known. 

He should now bring the whole saving 
proposed before the view of the House— 
a saving which, to some gentlemen, might 
appear inconsiderable, but which he 
trusted the country would appreciate as 
it deserved. He would first state the re- 
duction which would take place in the 
present year; and next, that which would 
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commencing under arrangement on the 
5th of January last, would give a reduc- 
tion of 15,000/.; it might be stated at 
20,0002., but he wished to keep within the 
mark, The reduction of 10 per cent 
upon principal offices gave 20,000/. The 
/reduction of the household, and on 
the civil list, would produce 25,0001. 
more. Lastly, there was his majesty’s 
gracious donation of 30,000/.; making, 
exclusive of Ireland, a sum of 168,000/. 
Ireland might be put at 32,000/., because 
her establishment, with respect to the re- 
| venue, was in the proportion of one to 
_ three as compared with England; upon 
' England and Ireland together, therefore, 
_ there was an immediate saving of 200,0000. 
In future, he had reason to believe 
the amount of reduction would be still 
more considerable. In England, the 
civil offices, exclusive of the revenue, 
would give a further reduction of 
30,000/.; the revenue would probably 
' give 100,000/., making, exclusive of su- 
perannuation allowances, 130,000/.; Ire- 
land would give 43,000/. more, making a 
sum of 173,000/. Upon the whole, there- 
fore, it would not be extravagant to ex- 
| pect a saving, present and to come, of 
| 373,000/. a-year. How far such a reduc- 
_tion would be satisfactory to the expec- 
tations of the House, it was impossible 
for him to say; but as the estimates 
came before the House, they would have 
an opportunity of discussing and deciding 
on all the details. In the meantime he 
| hoped that ministers might take credit 
_with the House and the public, for dili- 
| gence, for impartiality (and for zeal, as 
| far as it was applicable to such a duty), 
in carrying into effect the wishes of par- 
liament. He trusted that government 
had sufficiently evinced its disposition to 
| telieve, as far as retrenchment could give 
Yelief, the distresses of the people. It 


follow when the operation of the mea- should be remembered, however, in look- 
sures proposed should be complete. It | ing at the amount stated, that the whole 
was expected to obtain immediately, by reduction turned upon an establishment 
the deduction for the superannuation fund | not exceeding 2,000,000/. ; therefore, 
in the different offices, 12,000/. a-year. | when it was represented, that immense 
He took the government offices at the sums might be saved by deduction, gen- 
rate of 6 per cent, on 200,000/., because 'tlemen should always remember, that 
in some instances the deduction would be | they could take no more from a thing 


10, and in others 5. The per centage in 
the revenue department, he put only at 
44, because many of the salaries being 
under 100/. a-year, would pay only two 
and a half; but the deductions for su- 
perannuation in that department would 
amount to 66,000/. The new salaries 
VOL. VI. 


‘than the thing itself amounted to. Mi- 
_nisters, in the present redaction, had gone 
/as far as they could go; but that would 
be 2 subject open to future consideration. 
They could not expect the House would 
think they had been right in every puint 
of their arrangement ; but they hoped to 
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have credit for discretion, economy, and 
attention to the public interest. The 
right hon. gentleman concluded with 
moving, “ That for the purpose of form- 
ing a fund to provide for the Superannu- 
ation Allowances which have been, or 
may be granted to persons who have 
held, or may now, or at any time here- 
after hold, certain oflices and emoluments 
in the civil departments of his majesty’s 
service, the salaries and emoluments of 
all such persons shall be charged with 
such deductions or payments as are 
hereinafter mentioned; that is to say: 
Upon every salary and emolument which 
shall in the whole amount to 50/., and be 
Jess than 100/., a deduction after the rate 
of 2/, 10s. per cent:—Upon every salary 
and emolument which shall amount to 
100/. per annum and upwards, a deduc- 
tion after the rate of 5/. per cent per 
annum upon so much of such salary and 
emolument as may have been, or may 
hereafter be, fixed as the future salary of 
such office or employment ; and a deduc- 
tion after the rate of 10/. per cent upon 
any excess of salary and emolument which 
any such officer or person may be allowed 
to continue to receive, in respect of such 
office or emolument; and all such de- 
ductions which shall be made upon the 
amount of salary and emolument shall be 
applied towards creating a General Super- 
annuation Fund.” 

Mr. Bankes expressed his sense of the 
liberal donation from the Crown. With 
respect to some of the details which had 
been stated, he could not altogether con- 
cur with the right hon. gentleman. He 
was not quite satisfied with the reduction 
of salaries in aid of the superannuation 
fund. In cases where, from the deprecia- 
tion of money, salaries had been increased, 
he saw no reason why they should not 
be reduced to their former level. He 
could not understand why a young man, 
going into a government office, was to be 
exempted from those chances to which 
men in other professions were subject ? 
The arrangement proposed, certainly 
went too far; since it gave to a man su- 
perannuated, under some circumstances, 
the whole amount of his salary. In his 
opinion a plan of so much importance, 
ought not to be decided on in haste. 
The right hon. gentleman had, it appeared, 
placed all the salaries of individuals in 
classes. Now, he should like to know 
what increase had taken place since the 
year 1810. Generally speaking, he con- 
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ceived that larger deductions than those 
now proposed might be made from the 
more extensive salaries, and that asmaller 
sum should be subtracted from those of 
a lower denomination, He was willing 
to give the right hon. gentleman every 
credit for his efforts in devising this plan. 
He could easily feel and appreciate the 
difficulties which he had to encounter. 
He was well aware of the truth of what 
had been stated on a former eccasion, that 
it almost required some degree of hard- 
ness of heart, to propose a reduction of 
salary to men who had long performed 
useful and arduous public duties; but 
still the state of the country required 
economy, and feeling must give way to 
duty. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that nothing was further from his wish 
than the hurrying this measure forward. 
In his opinion, the best way would be to 
give leave to bring in a bill; after which, 
the various objections might be stated, in 
the course of its different stages. 

Mr. Marryat condemned the system 
which was now acted on, in the various 
departments of the state, of regularly in- 
creasing the salaries of all the clerks, at 
certain fixed periods. This rule, whiclt 
made them independent of their superiors, 
to whom they ought tv be made to look 
up for advancement, destroyed all incen- 
tive to emulation, and exertion. It made 
no distinction between merit and no merit 
—between activity and no activity. The 
existing system of superannuation was 
most important. The intended improve- 
ments did not remove his objections to 
that system. The question came to this 
—whether the plan of superannuation was 
not so radically bad, as to call for its 
abolition? To judge of this question 
correctly, they ought to be in possession 
of an account of all salaries granted to 
the civil servants of the Crown, and the 
superannuations voted to those servants, 
since the passing of the 50th of the late 
king. The right hon. gentleman had 
given a statement of the amount of super- 
annuations in some departments, and had 
argued that those superannuations were 
only in the proportion of 94 or 10} per 
cent on the sums paid for actual service. 
But the account to which the right hon. 
gentleman had referred, by no means gave 
a fair view of the whole expense. A 
paper was laid on the table on the 13th of 
last month, giving an account of the su- 
perannuation, pensions, and salaries of the 
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different officers in the Navy and Victual- 
ling-office, The whole amount of expen. 
diture was 543,000/., and he observed 
amongst the items a number of contin- 
gencies, comprising stationery, parish 
rates, taxes, firing, postage, and he knew 
not what else. but, independent of these 
charges, there were upwards of 400,000/. | 
for salaries; and the superannuations, | 
pensions to commissioners, secretaries, 
clerks, and others, in the civil depart-| 
ment, amounted to 126,772/., making 25 | 
percent on the amount of the whole sum, | 
instead of 104 per cent. This expense | 

| 

{ 

{ 

| 


had grown up since the year 1810, under 

the act then passed. At that time, the | 
superannuctions in the Custom-house were | 
about 4,000/. per annum, whereas they 

now amounted to 100,000/, If this su- 

perannuation system were suffered to go | 
on, it would be as bad as a second set of | 
Poor-laws. How, then, were they to deal 
with the system? In investigating it, 
two parties were to be considered—the 
clerks themselves, and the public. The 
clerks remonstrated loudly against what 
they called the undue profits which the | 
chancellor of the exchequer intended to 
make at their expense. They had sent 
forth a pamphlet, to which were appended 
Jong calculations founded on Dr. Price’s 
statements, by which they laboured to | 
prove, that a sum of 188,000/. would be 
taken from 508 clerks. They declared 
that they could do much better for them- | 
selves than parliament could do for them; | 
and requested that they should be left in 
possession of the 5 per cent of which it 
was intended to deprive them. They 
argued, that the accumulation of that sum | 
at compound interest, or the laying it out 

on a life insurance, would furnish a better 

provision than was now contemplated for 

themselves and their families. He be- 

lieved this to be the fact; and he knew 

not on what account parliament should 

set about making a provision for all the 

clerks in the different oifices. Why 

should they not be left to the dictates ot | 
their own prudence, as other individuals 
were? Why should they not be allowed | 
to lay by, in the time of health and. 
strength, that which would be suificient | 
for their maintenance in the period of age | 
and infirmity?) He kaew no right they | 
had to force men to adopt a system of | 
economy. Individual morals were not | 
the object of legislative interierence, | 
But, they were now called on to agree to | 
a measure which would absolutely prevent | 
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men from becoming provident, and would 
tend to make them selfish. The legisla- 
ture would by this measure compel a man 
to provide for himself; but at the same 
tine they left his wife and family desti- 
tute. ‘The clerk must, according to this 
plan, make a provision for his own sub- 
sistence; but, if any accident occurred 
to him, his wife and family would be left 
without support. He would now consider 
the case with respect to the public. 
There was one plain cause for an altera- 


tion of the system; namely, the abuse of 


the 50th of the late king. That act had 
been interpreted in a way which parlia- 
ment never intended. The meaning evi- 
dently was, that a man should not be pro- 
vided for by the public, until from age 
or infirmity he was rendered incapable of 
performing the duties of his office. But, 
was that the way in which superannua- 
tions were granted? Certainly not. He 
knew no man, whose acquaintance was in 
any degree extensive, who could not 
reckon amongst that acquaintance several 
persons who were superannuated, in the 
parliamentary sense of the word. There 
were many young men at present walking 
about in idleness, who were supported at 
the public expense. He would suppose 
a young man of 15 or 16 entering a pub- 
lic office: at the end of 15 years, circum- 
stances might have enabled him to improve 
his fortune in a very great degree. A 
man thus situated would rather play for a 
part of his salary than work for the whole. 
He was immediately seized with a head- 


‘ache, or fancied he had one; or he 


pleaded that he was assailed by some 
other trifling complaint; and the same 
power that got him into office was eftec- 
tually exercised to get him out, with a 
handsome superannuation allowance. By 
this system three men were often paid for 
walking about, while the active service 
was performed by one. This was the 
system under the act of the 50th of 
George 3rd. When a man went out of 
office superannuated, one would suppose 


that be was incapable of doing any thing. 


But if, in a few years after, a better situ- 
ation was offered, the superannuated in- 
dividual frequently went to business again, 
and became as able and efficient an officer 
as avy in his majesty’s service. It ap- 
peared to him that the deduction of 5 per 
cent was too much for what ministers 
proposed to do for the clerks; and, on 
the other hand, that superannuations to 
the amount of 25 per cent were by far too 
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much for the public to pay. It struck } 
him, that it would be wiser to give up any 
attempt to amend a system so liable to 
abuse, and to adopt the plan pointed out | 
by the clerks themselves. 
Mr. Hume agreed, that the House ought | 
not to decide on a proposition of so im- 
portant a nature, until they were in full | 
possession of all the particulars connected | 
with it, What the hon. member had | 
stated with respect to the Custom-house, | 
was extremely important. At the time | 
the 50th of the late king passed, the | 
superannuations in that department were 
very moderate; but from that period they | 
had increased in a ratio of about 10,0004. | 
a year. The system of superannuating | 
various individuals, in quick succession, 
was exemplified in a very exraordinary 
degree at Plymouth ; in which town there 
was a clergyman who now received 500/. 
a year for preaching to a few persons, at 
the same moment that two individuals, 
who had successively given up the situa- | 
tion, were cach receiving a superannuation 
allowance. If provisions, in the shape of 
superannuations, were made fairly and 
equally, he could see no objection to them ; 
but, those who deserved a proper allow- 
ance to retire on, were not the persons 
who received it. If ministers wished to 
act correctly, they would reduce, as much 
as possible, that patronage which procured 
superannuations for one set of persons, in 
order to place others in their situations. 
He must say, that the comparative small- 
ness of the deductions which ministers 
were about to make, did not meet his , 
ideas on the subject of retrenchment. 
Now what saving was to be effected in the | 
present year? Why, including Ireland, | 
there was a calculated saving of 200,0008. | 


ona gross sum of 4,200,000/. appropriated | 


for the civil expenditure, including the 
collection of the revenue, and various other 
iiems. 


on which a saving of 200,000. was to be 
ctfected. Now this was not such a reduc- 
tion of expenses as they had a right to 
expect. But what was the eventual re- 
duction to be? He understood it would 
go to the extent of 400,000/. But, when 
they looked to the enormous increase 
which had occurred in the amount of 
salaries, that saving was by far too 


little. Were they to be content with a 
deduction of about 4 per cent when the 
value of the currency was so greatly in- 
creased ? 


He, for one, was quite disap- 
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If they added Scotland, and Ire- | 
land, it would form a total of 5,300,000/., | 
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pointed at the right hon. gentleman’s state- 
ment. With respect to the superannua- 
tion system, the fact really was, that the 
allowances were granted, not in proportion 
to a man’s services and necessities, but in 
proportion to the number and power of 
his friends. ‘The system of superannuation 
was an encouragement to expense, entailed 
a heavy and unnecessary expense on the 
country. It would be most wise to abandon 
the practice of granting superannuations, 
unless where an extreme case was made out. 
He put it to ministers, whether it was 
just to make the same deduction from a 
man who had only 150/. year, and from 
one who had 500/.? Evidently the bur- 
den would fall on the junior classes, and 
it was unfair to press heavily on those who 
could so ill afford it. The chancellor of 
the exchequer, after having stated that 
30,0001. were reduced from his majesty, 
and 25,000/. from other officers, said that 
this would prevent the disgrace and pain 
of examining the accounts of the civil list. 
He cculd not refrain from expressing his 
surprise at such language. The House 
had passed resolutions, reserving it to 
themselves to investigate and control this 
branch of expenditure, and they had at 
several times exercised this right. He 
could not therefore see what pain or dis- 
grace could result from thoroughly exam- 
ining the accounts of the civil list; and he 
hoped the House would consider it due 
to the country to examine them. He 
trusted they would feel the necessity of 
deducting equally from all salaries, the 
highest as well as the lowest. 

Mr. Stuart Worley said, he felt highly 
grateful for the communication made to 
the House, with respect to the gracious 
intention of his majesty. He would not 
however, pledge himself to support the 
whole plan. It would be quite impossibie 
for the House to pronounce an opinion 
until such time as the details were before 
them. There was a great deal, he thougit 
in what had fallen from the hon. member 
for Sandwich, with respect to the principle 
of superannuation. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, it 
had been asserted, that the superannuation 
act had been studiously abused. Now, he 
did not say that it was not open to abuse ; 
and that, in the great many cases which 
were connected with it, some abuses might 
not be traced. But his right hon. friend 
had stated a case which was prima facie 
calculated to repel the insinuation of 
abuse. He had stated, that of 1,800 per- 
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themselves, whose interest it would become 


political offices, the average number was | to prevent their own claims from being de- 


nearer 30 than 29 years of service; and 
that the ages of those who were in posses- | 
sion of superannuation allowances avera- 
ged 65 years. These facts did not render 
particular abuses impossible, but they re- 
pelled the insinuation of studied and gene- 
ralabuse. The hon. member for Sandwich 
had argued, that the superannuation act 
ought to be got rid of, and liberal salaries 
given to clerks, leaving them then to their 
own moral prudence, and their sense of mo- 
ral fitness, to make provision for their re- 
tirement. But suppose they had not this 
sense of moral fitness, and that they had 


very bad clerks, what was the government 
to do? 


Were they to turn them loose , 
with nothing to live upon? 


Was there 


any thing more abhorrent to every sound | satisfied. 


| 
| 
| 
arrived at a time of life when they became | his protest against the measure, and with 
| 


feated by fraudulent or undue applications. 
The hon. member for Sandwich had made 
some statements which appeared to con- 
travene those of the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer. His right hon. friend had said, 
that the average charge of superannuations 
did not exceed ten per cent and the hon. 
member for Sandwich had referred to cer- 
tain returns, from which it appeared, that 
the charge was 25 percent. These re- 
turns, however, beside the superannuations 


| for existing offices, contained many for 
| offices that had been suppressed. 


The 


hon. member for Aberdeen had entered 


a view of damping the tone of congratula- 
tion which he saw rising in the House, 
had declared, that he was by no means 
He could not help remarking, 


feeling, than that a man, who had not had | however, that the hon. member was lower 


the prudence to lay by a purse, should be 


in point of tone than he had been since 


turned adrift after a service perhaps of 50 | the commencement of the session ; it was, 


years ? 
good things, nor could a government safe- | 
iy act upon them. If they acted upon the | 
theory of the hon. member for Sandwich, | 
the consequence would be, that they could 

never turn out their old servants, however 

inefficient and useless they might become. | 
The hon. member had talked of a vast 
number of vigorous and healthy young 
men who had retired on a convenient al- 
lowance, and were to be seen daily pro- 
menading the streets. 
sure the House that it had been the an- 
xious endeavour of government, to ascer- 
tain that individuals were unfit for service 
before they were permitted to retire. He 
admitted, that the system of superannua- 
tions was one which it was extremely diffi- 
cult to execute, and that the principle by | 
which it was regulated required to be con- 

trolled by a countervailing principle. 


point. 


to the moral feeling or prudence of the 
parties to provide for future exigencies by 
private savings. It having been ascertained 
by a series of years, what sum would af- 
ford a reasonable allowance on superannua- 
tion, that sum was taken as a fixed and 
unalterable limit, which was in no case to 
be exceeded. By this arrangement the 
administration of the fund would be pla- 
ced under the observation of the clerks 


| 
\ 


General theories were not very lin fact, his first blank evening; and he 


must say, he had never before heard him 
inso smallakey. It was evident that the 
hon. member was rather surprised or 
damped by what had fallen from his right 
hon. friend, and that he found he had not 
so strong a case against ministers, as he 
had expected. The hon. member com- 
plained that a suin of 200,000. was an in- 
adequate reduction on a fund of 5,000,000/. 
but the hon. member had laid out of his 


Now, he could as- | calculation the great expence of collecting 


the revenue, which would deprive him of 
more than half his argument; for out of 
4,000,0002., only 1,600,000/. was applica- 
ble to the present question. He would 
not deny that very large reductions might 
be made in the collection of the revenue. 
Committees were at that moment sitting 
on every branch of the revenue. It was 


The | true that the reductions proposed did not 
system at Ceylon was exactly a case in | 
By that system a general fund was | 
created by the parties themselves out of , 
their own emoluments; the great advan- | 


tage of which was, that it did not leave it | 


quite come up to the standard of the mem- 
ber for Aberdeen. That hon. member, 
when he had no better reason for a pro- 
position, immediately jumped at a conclu- 
sion, and maintained the necessity of 
making a reduction of 25 per cent. This 
was the infallible remedy, which he pro- 
posed as regularly as the evening came. 
| This was not the way to animate the ser- 
| vants of the Crown in the work of re- 

trenchment. The more they did, the 
| more they were reproached ; and the ap- 
petite of hon. gentlemen opposite seemed 

only to increase with the sustenance it 
received. But he trusted the House did 
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not participate in the feelings of the hon. 
member for Aberdeen. The hon. member 
cowplained, that every thing had not been 
reduced to the standard of 1797. Now, 
since 1797, the business of the Treasury 
had increased six-fold. Was it extraordi- 
nary, then, that there should be an increase 
of nine officers in this department, espe- 
cially when it was considered that the 
Irish Treasury was annexed to it? His 
right hon. friend had stated that, in this 
single department of the Treasury, there 
was an actual reduction of 33 per cent, 
exclusive of the 5 per cent applied to the 
superannuation fund. The civil list had 
afforded the hon. member another oppor- 
tunity of indulging in that rich repast of 
detail with which he had on so many for- 
mer occasions regaled the House. What- 
ever might be the hon. member’s taste, the 
taste of parliament was of a very different 
description. It was neither the practice 
nor the province of parliament—he had 
almost said, it was not within the compe- 
tence of parliament—to enter into the 
question of the civil list, except at the in- 
stance of the Crown. He would refer the 
hon. member to the language of Mr. Fox, 
who had uniformly declared, that he would 
never suffer this question to be entertained 
with his consent, unless the Crown applied 
to parliament for some modification of the 
contract which it had made, or for the dis- 
charge of any debt which might have ac- 
cumulated. With respect to the commu- 
nication of his majesty’s gracious desire to 


share in the difficulties of his subjects, he 
could assurejthe House, that if his majesty 


had indulged his own feelings, they would 
have had no limit but that of best contri- 
buting to the wants of the people. His 
majesty’s servants would, however, have 
practised a gross delusion, if they had led 
the House to suppose, that as large a 
sacrifice could have been advised, as his 
majesty’s paternal feelings would have 
induced him to make.—Had they advised 
such a course, they would have involved 
the Crown, the parliament, and the 
country, in the greatest of all perplexi- 
ties—that of having the debts of the civil 
list brought under the consideration of 
parliament. 

Mr. Bennet contended, that the resolu- 
tion distinctly pledged the House to sup- 
port the principle of superannuation, 
which was in itself extremely objection- 
able. He could see no hardship in offi- 
cial men being obliged to maintain them- 
selves when they retired, out of their 
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savings while in office. That was the 
common lot of men, and he could see no 
principle upon which persons in official 
situations should be exempted from it. 
There were in the salaries to be reduced 
many points worthy of consideration. It 
was not fair that the first lord of the 
Treasury, whose salary was 6,000/. a year, 
should only suffer a reduction of 10/. per 
cent, and that a junior clerk, who now 
had a salary of 125/. a year, should be re- 
duced to a salary of 100/. a year. Besides 
some of the inferior clerks were not paid 
too much at present; 125/. a year was 
not more than many of them deserve 
to have; but 6,000/. a year was more than 
ought to be paid to any first lord of the 
Treasury. If an opportunity were given, 
he would vote for the reduction of the 
salaries of all the great offices of the state. 
In the present distressed circumstances 
of the country, all of them were too high. 
The salary of the noble lord opposite was 
greatly too high. Many offices in the 
household; for instance, those of lord 
chamberlain and lord steward, as they 
were offices of great honour, ought to be 
performed without any emolument. He 
could not help expressing his surprise at 
hearing the noble marquis maintain, that 
as the civil list had been once settled, the 
House was not competent to make a fresh 
arrangement of it, and at his quoting a 
speech of Mr. Fox in corroboration of 
that extraordinary doctrine. Now, the 
present was not the first time that those 
who never could be brought to listen to 
Mr. Fox’s warning voice when alive had 
quoted his words after his death, though 
not exactly in the sense which he had used 
them. For his own part, he recollected 
that upon one occasion, when lord North 
came forward, to deny the right of the 
House to inquire into the civil list, except 
when the Crown came to ask for an addi- 
tion to it, Mr. Fox hadexplicitly declared 
that the House hada right to examine 
into it at all times—to augment it, if any 
augmentation should be found necessary, 
and to diminish it, if the Crown appeared 
to draw more from the people than the 
circumstances of the people warranted. 
Indeed, in the year 1780, Mr. Fox had 
put a question to sir Fletcher Norton 
upon that very subject, and obtained an 
opinion from him, that the House had a 
right to inquire into every circumstance 
connected with the civil list.* | Where 


* See Parl. History, vol. 21, p. 258. 
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the noble marquis had caught up that 
shred and patch which he had quoted, he 
could not tell; but this he would say, 
that it was belied by the whole of Mr. 


Fox's public life. He would now only 
state his objection to the plan generally, 
as it would be impossible to go into the 
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parliament for it, there would be an 
end of the monarchy, a republic would 
be established, and all our ancient in- 
stitutions would be swept away for ever. 
Alluding to the opinions of Mr. Vox 
with regard to the civil list, he de- 
clared that he had heard Mr. Fox, in the 


details until the necessary papers were, year 1802, say, that it was the practice of 


before the House. 


| the constitution to allow the bargain made 


Sir 7. De Crespigny said, that minis- | with the Crown, at the commencement of 


ters were only taking off the lighter por-! the reign, to remain fixed and unaltered ; 
tion of the burthens of the country, whilst and that too upon two grounds; the one, 
they allowed the heavier weight to press, that the Crown might not be brought into 


upon them. | an improper dependence upon parliament ; 
and the other, that it might not run into 
debt from an expectation that parliament 
would come forward to discharge them. 
| Nothing was more likely to diminish the 
reverence due to the Crown, than a con- 
tinual scrutiny into what was its just and 
| necessary expenditure. 
| Mr. P. Moore said, that as the committee 
| was called upon to vote without evidence, 
‘and as he wished to have the papers 
printed before the House agreed to the 
resolutions, he should move that the chair- 
/man do report progress. 
| Sir M. W. Ridley said, he would con- 
‘cur in the resolution, as he understood it 
did not pledge him to support the details 
of the bill which might be founded upon 
it. He admitted that superannuation 
ought not to be on ascale which might 
induce gentlemen in office to retire, but 
at the same time it was proper, when an 


Mr. Warre inquired, whether the same 
reductions were to take place in Ireland 
as in England, and whether the allowances 
to foreign ambassadors were to be re- 
duced? He thought it would be better, 
if the salaries afforded to public men 
during their service, were to be consi- 
dered as their whole remuneration; and 
that they should regulate their expendi- 
ture accordingly. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, that 
the civil list of Ireland would be subject 
to the same regulation as that of England ; 
and that the reduction of 10 per cent was 
also to extend to the salaries of foreign 
missions. 


Mr. Wynn maintained, that the princi-_ 
ple of superannuation was most important, | 
and argued, that it was necessary to vest | 
the heads of departments with the power | 
of superannuating such servants of the 


public as had exhausted their best facul- 
ties in its service. Honourable gentlemen 
had spoken as if superannuation was en 
object of desire to those to whom it was 
granted. Now, the contrary was the case 
the faculties of individuals in general | 
giving way long before they themselves | 
discovered it. Asa proof of this asser- 
tion, he quoted the case of the great lord | 
Mansfield, who had held his situation five | 
years longer than his talents fitted him | 
for it. To show that there was no fair | 
reason for presuming that the principle of | 
superannuation would be abused, he 
stated, that thirty was the average number 
of years served by the persons now super- 
annuated, and that sixty-five was the 
average of their respective ages. As to 
the plan of making such clerks as had not 
laid up a provision for old age petitioners 
for the bounty of parliament, he con- 
demned it in unqualified terms. Whilst 
the country continued a monarchy, its 
servants were bound to look to the Crown 
for remuneration : if they once looked to 


individual had spent the greater part of 
his life in the public service, that the 
public should not desert him when he was 
incapable of further service. 

Mr. Calcraft said, he was a friend to 
the principle of superannuation, but he 
would object to the proposed reductions, 
if they went to affect those who held si- 
tuations as low as 50/. or 1002. a year. 
He, however, would say, that the proposed 
saving of 200,000/. and a contemplated 
saving of 200,000/. more, ought to be 
viewed with satisfaction by the country. 


| He could not help expressing the satis- 


faction with which he had heard the com- 
munication from the throne, that 30,0002. 
was to be given from the privy purse for 
five years. Some gentlemen might think 
this too large, and others too small, 
but it was the principle which he liked, 
and even looking at the sum, he thought 
it was as much as, under all the circum- 
stances could be expected, and was sure it 
would give great satisfaction to the country. 

Mr. P. Moore consented to withdraw 
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his motion. After which, the resolution 
was agreed to. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, March 12. 


Navy Five Per Cents Bitt.] On 
the order of this day, for the second read- 
ing of the bill, 

The Earl of Liverpool said, he would 
state the reasons on which he recommend- 
ed the measure to their lordships’ adop- 
tion. Whether they were entitled, con- 
sistently with good faith, to reduce the 
interest of the five per cent stock to four 
er three per cent, was the question for 
their consideration. Their lordships were 
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ever, another circumstance which ought 
not to be passed over unnoticed ; namely, 
the redemption of the Jand-tax. He 
thought, therefore, that no doubt could 
be entertained of the bona fide fulfilment 
of the condition under which the five per 
cent stock had been created. But it was 
said, that by the 16th and 25th of Geo.2nd, 
one year’s previous notice was required 
to be given to the holders, before that 
stock could be paid off. ‘The condition in 
the act by which the five per cent stock 
was created was certainly subsequent to 
these acts; and the argument was, that 
the act creating the five per cents must 


have reference to them, because it was 
| provided that that stock should not be re- 


aware, that in funding the navy debt at | duced until 25,000,000/. of the national 
the close of the American war, it was | debt was redeemed. But, if it was not 
thought necessary to create a five per | enacted that this redempticn should be ef- 
cent stock, called the navy five per cents. | fected according to the conditions of the 
The act by which this stock was created 16th and 25th of Geo. 2nd, the objection, 


contained a clause, according to which it | 


was not to be paid or reduced until | 


25,000,000/. of the national debt should | 
be redeemed and paid off. But, though | 
there could be no compulsory payment 
until this condition was satisfied, it cer- 
tainly was at all times practicable for the 
government to pay off any quantity of 
stock, provided the holders were willing 
to receive their principal in money, or 
such other terms as might be offered to | 


them. During the remainder of the peace | 


from the end of the American war, and 
previous to 1793, 10,000,000/. of the three 
per cents had been paid off. The question 
had been agitated, whether the four per 
cents should not be reduced; and if the 


peace had continued, some measure of 
_ of the case. 


that kind might have been carried. But, 


with regard to the five per cents, it never | 


had been in the power of the government 
to reduce them, as their required condi- 
tion had not been fulfilled. Now, the first 
question for consideration was, whe- 
ther there had bond fide been 25,000,000/. 


of the national debt paid off since the close | 


of the American war ? The condition had 
been repeated in different acts, after the 
period at which the five per cents were 
created. But, between the period of the 
creation of that stock and the year 1793, 
10,000,000/. of the national debt had 


in his opinion, fell to the ground. The 
effect of the bargain with the holders of the 
three per cents was, that they could not 
be compelled to accept terms for their 
stock, without a previous notice of one 


year that government intended to pay it 


off; but surely the government was com- 
petent to pay off that stock at any time, 
with the consent of the proprietors. The 
stipulation respecting the redemption of 
the 25,000,000/. of debt could have re- 
ference only to the actual paying off, and 
not to the manner of the paying. If, there- 
fore, their lordships were satisfied that 


25,000,000/. had been redeemed, they 
must be convinced that every thing which 


good faith demanded had been done. But, 
he might, if necessary, rely on the equity 
What could be more evident 
than that the government was now only 
doing what, in the opinion of all man- 
kind, might at any time be done? It 
had been the invariable opinion both of the 
buyers and sellers of five per cent stock, 
that the government was at liberty to pay 
that stock off at any time. Had this not 
been the case, the effect of the contrary 
opinion would have shown itself in the re- 
|lative price of the public funds. When 
| the three per cents were at 78, the five per 
cents ought to have been at 120, if it was 
imagined that they could not be paid off, 


been redeemed ; and since the year 1816 | whereas they had scarcely ever exceeded 
the farther sum of 19,000,000/. had been | 108. The reason plainly was, that every 
redeemed by the operation of the sinking | person was convinced that that stock was 
fund. This was a sum which exceeded | redeemable. He thought he had said 
the stipulated condition, and therefore left | enough as to the equitable legality of this 
no doubt on that point. There, was, how- | measure. It now remained to speak of the 


| 
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| public interest had been secured on the 


mode by which it was proposed to carry it 


into effect. That mode was, calling on the | 


holders of the five per cents to express 
theirdissent. And here two questions arose: 
first, whether this mode was equitable; 
secondly, whether it was expedient. He 


contended that it was perfectly equitable — 


in itself, more especially as it was only 
following a course chalked out by prece- 
dents. Their lordships would find an ex- 
ample of the same mode in the Consoli- 
dated act. Previous to the passing of that 
act, particular revenues were charged with 
the interest of particular funds. The con- 
solidated act, though not a violation of 
the public faith, certainly made an altera- 
tion of some importance to the stock- 
holder, for many of the public creditors 
might prefer the security of one fund to 
another. ‘That act, however, required 
the persons interested to declare their dis- 
sent. When the long annuities were trans- 
ferred to a different fund, the same _prin- 
ciple was followed. With respect to the 
question, whether the holders of five per 
cents should take the offer made to them 
by government, or receive 100/. in money 
for every 100/. of stock, no individual 
could bave any difficulty in forming his 
opinion. It was, therefore, expedient, 
that as little time as possible should be 
allowed to elapse, before the measure 
was carried into effect. If the parties had 
been required to signify their consent in- 
stead of their dissent, the stock-jobbing 
consequent on such an arrangement would 
have been enormous. With regard to the 
foreign relations of the country, since 
parliament had met, no alteration had 
taken place which would prevent his ma- 
jesty from repeating the declaration in his 
speech at the opening of the session. But 
he did not mean that his declaration 
should rest there. Without holding out 
any expectations as to what might happen 
in the course of some years, or one year, 
or even six months, he must say, that he 
never knew a period in which this country 
was less likely to be involved in war. 
When he considered the nature of the 
measure, he could not anticipate any fitter 
time for its execution than the present. 
Were ministers to neglect the opportu- 
nity which presented itself of saving 
1,300,000/. a year, and adding to the 
advantages which not only the increase of 
the revenue in the last year, but the 
prospect of a progressive increase af- 
forded? In the whole transaction, good 
faith had been maintained: and while the 
VOL. VI. 
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one hand, the most liberal terms were 
| given to the holders of the five per cents 
on the other. 

The Lord Chancellor said, he firmly 
believed that no man ever entertained any 
doubt of the 5 per cents being redeem- 
able. If this opinion had not prevailed, 
there would have been a great difference 
in the market price between the 5 per 
cents and other stock; but when the 
3 per cents were at 78, the 5 per cents 
had never been more than 108, though, if 
they had been irredeemable the price 
would have been 120. If courts of equity 
had been in the habit of considering the 
5 per cents irredeemable, they wuuld not, 
as had been their practice, have ordered 
stock, in cases of trusts, to be transferred 
into the 3 per cents, without regard to 
the state in which the testator had left 
the property. But it was stipulated, that 
25,000,000/. of the national debt should 
be paid off before the 5 per cents could 
be reduced; and it was required by an- 
other act, that one year’s notice must be 
given before the 3 per cents were paid off. 
A person, for whose opinion he entertain- 
ed great respect (Mr. Tierney) had ex- 

ressed in another place his doubts of the 
legality of the present measure, in conse~ 
quence of this notice not having beer 
given. But, the want of this notice could 
give rise to no difficulty, if their lordships 
were satisfied that the 25 millions required 
by law had actually been redeemed. 
What could the 5 per cent holders have 
to do with the notice to which the holders 
of the % per cents were entitled, if no 
| clause in the act which created the 
| former stock referred to that notice? 


Then, as to the payment of the sum of 
| 25,000,0002., that was stated to have been 
| accomplished in two ways, by the opera- 

tion of the sinking fund, and by the re- 
| demption of the Jand-tax. He must con- 
fess, that if their lordships bad nothing to 
| guide their judgment but a reference to 
the first mode of paying off the debt, they 
might have some difficulty in interpreting 
this clause of the act. But, they were to 
consider what the intention of parliament 
had been. Now, he could not suppose 
the legislature so forgetful in passing the 
aet in question, as not to know, that debt 
might be paid off with one hand, and con- 
tracted with t.e other. If he were obliged 
to give an opinion on the point, he should 
say, that if 25 millions were actually paid 
off 

3 


and cancelled, the condition was ful- 
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have been the understanding of the legis- | 


lature, as it was the general understand- 
ing. But, when the operation of the re- 
demption of the land-tax was taken into 
the account, there was no doubt of the 
contract heing complete. 

Earl Grey said, it was his duty, as a 
member of that House, if doubts of the 
justice of this measure remained on his 
mind, to state those doubts ; not for the 
purpose of inducing their lordships to re- 


ject the measure, but in order that they 


should, if the doubts appeared to them of 
sufficient importance, give them a fair 
consideration. The first difficulty was, 
the question of the right to reduce the 5 
per cents. The noble earl had given a 
history of the manner in which this stock 
had been created. It was admitted 
to be redeemable; but not until after 
25,000,000/. of the national debt were 
paid off. The question, therefore, was, 
whether this amount of the national debt 
had been dona fide redeemed according to 
the conditions required by law? When 
on this part of the question, the difficulty, 
like that mentioned by the noble ear! on 
the woolsack, naturally occurred, namely, 
whether the payment of a portion of the 
debt while a debt toa greater amount was 
contracted, was a dona fide payment. 
The learned lord had said, that he had no 
doubt the stock in question had been fully 
cancelled. Whether the act in question 
stood in the way of the proposed re- 
duction of the 5 per cents he could not 
positively say : but he would contend that 
there was such a reasonable doubt on the 
subject as called for delay and considera- 
tion. Though the debt existing at the 
time of the act of 1784 had been all can- 
celled by the operation of the sinking 
fund, still it appeared to him to be a 
question, whether the extinction of a 
portion of the debt, while a greater debt 
was contracted, was such a dona fide pay- 
ment as the legislature contemplated. 
Their lordships were to consider what was 
the fair meaning of the act, and not what 
the public thought of it; and if they en- 
tertained any doubt, they should not pro- 
ceed till that doubt was satisfied. Had 
the public burthens been reduced by the 
mortgage of the land-tax ; or had that tax 
only been employed to purchase stock, 
the interest of which would otherwise have 
been paid out of the estates which re- 
deemed it? If the public burthens had 
not been reduced, there could have been 
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filled. This, he thought, must be held to | no reduction of debt, but only a change 


of creditors; and consequently the 
25,000,000 of the 3 per cents had not 
been paid off in such a manner as to war- 
rant the present reduction of the fives. 
But it was said, that the act in question 
was passed as a security to the holders of 
3 per cents, and not to the holders of 
fives. This, in his opinion, made no differ- 
ence. What the possessors of one kind 
of stock regarded as a protection, the 
proprietors of another took as a notice ; 
and, under any construction which could 
be put on the act, it was impossible not 
to see ground for doubt and hesitation 
whether its provisions had been bona fide 
complied with. He only expressed his 


doubts, and wished to satisfy them; and 


though those doubts were somewhat 
diminished by the very positive manner 
of the learned lord on the woolsack, 
still they were not entirely removed. He 
had no interest in the matter beyond that 
of one who desired to see the faith of par- 
liament observed, and fair dealing follow- 
ed between the government and the pub- 
lic. Ifthe proposed reduction of interest 
took place under the pressure of an 
urgent ‘necessity, let that necessity be 
frankly stated: if the House presumed 
that it was acting in conformity with law 
and right, let that right be clearly ascer- 
tained, and rigidly fulfilled.—It had been 
said that there were precedents for re- 
quiring the dissent of parties instead of 
waiting their assent. He thought that it 
would have been as well if, instead of 
following those precedents, ministers had 
taken as their model the example of Mr. 
Pelham. The bill not only imposed the 
condition of dissent on the proprietors, but 
enacted that those who so dissented should 
be paid off in the numerical order of their 
dissent. Now this was either a threat or 
an inducement—a threat, if they did not 
accept of 105/. of a lower kind of stock, 
that they would be paid their money at a 
disadvantage; or an inducement, that 
those who came in first would be gainers 
in first being paid. In either case it was 
a partial and unjust proceeding, which the 
ministers of a great nation ought not to 
have proposed, and which it became the 
House not to sanction. The noble earl 
had said, that there never was a situation 
of the country in which he could hold out 
greater hopes of a peaceful policy. Now, 
nobody admired a_ peaceful policy so 
much as himself; and nobody would more 
sincerely support the noble earl in main- 
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taining that policy: but, when he remem- 
bered that the peaceful policy professed 
by Mr. Pitt in 1792, resulted in one of 
the most sanguinary wars that had ever 
desolated Europe, he could not place 
much reliance on the prophecies of the 
noble earl. He hoped, if war happened, 
that we might be enabled to stand aloof; 
but wien he considered the nature of a 
war between Russia and Turkey, and 
the state of Europe as left by the late 
treaties, he could not but dread lest 2 war 
in one part of Europe might extend over 
the whole. It had been said, that in a 
war between Russia and Turkey we 
might be neutral: but, would not the 
issue of an amicable adjustment, or of a 
warlike declaration, raise or depress 
the property which was affected by this 
bill? Why, then, not wait to see the 
result ? 

The Earl of Harrowby contended, that 
the 2ith of the late king did not stand in 
the way of the present measure. The 
provisions of that act referred only to 
compulsory payments at par. It was im- 
possible to conceive that it could be 
meant that 25,000,000/. were to be paid 
off above the new debt contracted, with 
a sinking fund of 1,000,000/., which was 
the amount of the sinking fund at the 
time of the passing of the act referred to. 
That the act was not considered as stand- 
ing in the way of the present measure, 
was evident from the disproportion 
between the interest of money vested in 
the 5 per cents and that vested in other 
kinds of stock. The 5 per cents had 
never risen so high as they would have 
done, had it been understood that they 
were protected from being paid off till 
all the 3 per cent stock created since the 
24th of the king was redeemed. He could 
conceive nothing but public convenience 
without any individual disadvantage from 
the system adopted of taking opinions by 
dissent instead of assent. The noble eari 
had argued, as if government were taking 
advantage of the fundholder, by requiring 
his consent to a measure pending a nego- 
tiation which, in its result, would affect 
the term of the agreement. Now, he 
could see no hardship in this. The ne- 
gotiation between the two powers alluded 
to had been going on for a year, and go- 
vernment could not with propriety dela 
a great financial measure till the result 
was known. If government were in pos- 
session of information that a war was cer- 
tain, there would be some ground for 
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complaint. But this was not the case ; 
and, therefore, there was no ground to 
delay a measure that would relieve the 
country, when that delay would only lead 
to stock-jobbing and inordinate specula- 
tion. 

Lord Ellenborough observed, that as at 
present advised, and with the information 
now before the House, he would not 
scruple to say, that, unconnected as the 
act of the 24th of the late king was with 
the act of the 25th of Geo. 2nd, the 
stocks at 5 per cent interest were not re- 
deemable until a certain portion of the 
debt was discharged insome other quarter. 
But, there ought to be a much stronger 
reference than any he could find in the 
recent acts, to that passed in the 24th of 
Geo. 2nd, to connect them so as to in- 
terweave them in that close degree, that 
would bind all the provisions of the one 
to the body of the other. It was true 
that the claims set up by dissentients on 
this occasion resolved themselves into 
two; the primary objection to this pro- 
ceeding was, that 25,000,000/. of public 
debt ought to have been antecedently dis- 
charged; the second, to the intervening 
period of delay. His general opinion 
was, that if there had prevailed a universal 
understanding grounded on the letter of 
the law, with respect to the right of 
notice, there was no satisfactory reason 
why the individuals interested, should be 
deprived of this their imagined right. 
Upon this point he would suggest the 
propriety of calling together some of the 
learned judges, and taking their opinion. 

The Marquis of Lansdown observed, 
that he was one of those who, as regarded 
the principle of this measure, could feel 
nothing but a disposition to acquiesce, 
but who, nevertheless, could not help en- 
tertaining doubts with respect to the form 
and mode of carrying it into execution. 
His principal objection was certainly of a 
practical nature, and was founded on that 
provision by which the dissent and not 
the assent of subscribers was demanded 
to the purposes to which it was framed. 
He apprehended that this was a departure 
from all understood principles of civil jus- 
tice. It was the obvious effect of the 
proposed arrangement to confer an ad- 
vantage on the parties applying in the 
first instance, and to impose a penalty 
on those who should be tardy. He 
had heard no good reason whatever 
against delay ; and if, from any unavowed 
cause, dispatch in carrying this measure 
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was an object with government, it was 
the more incumbent on the legislature to 
resist such an attempt. What injury 
could accrue to either party, by post- 
poning the measure till the 5th July, up 
to which period the present rate of in- 
terest was to be continued ? 
The bill was then read a second time. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, March 12. 
VacrAnt Laws.}] Mr. Chetwynd 
rose to move for leave to bring in a bill 
to consolidate and amend all the acts on 
the subject of Vagrancy. In framing the 
bill, if he were permitted to introduce it, 
he would take for a ground-work his bill 
of last session. When he informed the 
House that during the last $00 years, 
49 acts on the subject of vagrancy had 
been passed, of which 27 were now in par- 
tial operation, he thought he stated a suf- 
ficient ground for his motion. More than 
two centuries ago, Edward 6th had ex- 
pressed a wish that the superfluous acts 


- on the subject of vagrancy should be abo- 


lished, and that those which contained 
useful regulations should be combined in 
one statute. If such a measure was ne- 
cessary at that period, how much more 
necessary was it now, when the Statute- 
book had increased more than twenty- 
fold? The hon. gentleman then pro- 
ceeded to state the subordinate objects of 
his bill, in addition to the principle one ; 
namely, the consolidation of all the vari- 
ous acts on the subject of vagrancy. He 
divided vagrants into three classes: Ist, 
the idle and disorderly ; 2nd, the vagrant ; 
and 3rd, the incorrigible rogue. Another 
object of the bill would be to specify the 
various punishments, and to adapt them 
to the present state of society. One of 
the best magistrates of the present day, 
Mr. Colquhoun, had observed, that in 
legislating on an offence in a free country, 
it was necessary to consult the feelings of 
the people; because, if a magistrate 
thought the punishment provided for an 
offence too severe, it was impossible for 
him to inflict it. He would, therefore, in 
the measure which he intended to pro- 
pose, take care that the punishment should 
not be disproportionate to the offence. 
The regulation and amendment of the 
present system of passing vagrants would 
form another object of the bill, He had 
been told by some magistrates, that the 
system of passing vagrants might be al- 
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together abolished. He had doubts upon 
that point; but it was a subject for the 
consideration of a committee. If a com- 
mittee should be of opinion that the sys- 
tem could not be altogether abolished, 
still means might be devised for prevent- 
ing the abuses to which it was liable. He 
had that day received a letter from a ma- 
gistrate in Wiltshire, who informed him, 
that the expense incurred by that and an 
adjoining county for only one year in 
passing vagrants amounted to 2,537/. It 
was highly necessary that some regulation 
should be adopted with respect to the 
different lodging-houses for vagrants ; 
which were, in general, nurseries for 
crime of every description. He was at pre- 
sent of opinion, that such houses should be 
licensed like public houses by magistrates 
who should bind the owners in recogni- 
zances for their good behaviour. The 
hon. gentleman then moved, “ ‘That leave 
be given to bring in a bill, for consolidat- 
ing into one act, and amending the laws 
relating to Rogues, Vagabonds, Vagrants, 
and other idle and disorderly Persons.” — 
Leave was given. After which, the hon. 
gentleman moved for leave to bring in a 
bill « to facilitate Summary Proceedings 
before .Justices of the Peace.” 

Mr. M. A. Taylor said, that the public, 
whatever might be the result, were highly 
indebted to the hon. member for the at- 
tention which he had bestowed on this 
subject. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


CoLLECTION OF THE RevenveE.| Co- 
lonel Davies rose, in pursuance of notice, 
to call the attention of the House to a 
question which, whether it was considered 
in a constitutional or in a financial point 
of view, was well-deserving of that atten- 
tion. Inthe first place, he could assure 
the House, that although on the orders 
his notice stood for a motion on ‘ the 
Collection of the Revenue,”? he had not 
sufficient presumption to think of entering 
at present upon the whole of that exten- 
sive subject. His object was rather to 
open the way to a future discussion upon 
it; by impressing upon the House the ne- 
cessity of assuming, on so important a 
branch of the public expenditure, the 
same salutary control which they exer- 
cised with respect to others. This would 
appear the more indispensible, when it 
was considered that the charges of col- 
lecting the public revenue amounted to 
ne less a sum than 4,000,000/.; a sum 
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nearly equal to the whole amount of the 
interest of the national debt, at the com- 


mencement of the late reign. This sum 
was altogether at the disposal of those by 
whom the revenue was administered. 
They had the sole control over it. It re- 
mained in their hands in transitu. No ac- 
count was rendered to parliament of the 
details of its expenditure. Parliament 
came to no vote on the subject. When 
these things were considered, he thought 
that, bound as parliament were to retrench 
and pare down every part of the public 
expenditure which might be deemed in 
any way superfluous, they were bound to 
exercise on that branch of the expendi- 
ture to which he was adverting the same 
salutary control as they exercised over 
branches of less importance. It could 
hardly be necessary for him to state what 
was a fact of perfect notoriety, and which 
he did not mention as at all a matter per- 
sonal to the present administration, but, 
on the contrary, as one common to all ad- 
ministrations, that this branch of the pub- 
lic expenditure was one great source of 
the patronage enjoyed by the ministers of 
the Crown, and of the power and influence 
which they possessed over the votes of 
that House. Surely that was an addi- 
tional reason for assenting to his motion. 
But, perhaps, it might better enable the 
House to enter into his views, and might 
give him greater facility in rendering those 
views intelligible, were he now to read the 
Jast three resolutions which he intended 
to propose for their adoption. After stat- 
ing in his first resolution the amount of the 
existing charge for the collection of the 
revenue, the next resolution was as fol- 
lows :— 

‘* That the under-mentioned branches 
of the revenue were collected, in the years 
1812 and 1820, at the following rates :— 


CUSTOMS. Increase since 
Gross Produce. Rate per Cent. 1812. 


1812--£.10,023,870 --£.7 17 s. d. 
1820 -- 12,266,214 -- 819 O--1 1 5 


EXCISE. 
1812 «+ 19,476,849 -- 3 17 4 «+ 
1820 29,342,898 -» 318 1+-0 0 9 


STAMPS. 
5,428,811 -- 216 7 + 
6,564,461 +» 213 


LAND AND ASSESSED TAXES. 


1812 
1820 


1812 7,444,782 319 2-- 

1820 -- 7,849,768 -- 4 2 7+-0 3 3 
POST-OFFICE. 

1812 ++ 1,820,761 22 10 11 

1820 ++ 1,894,631-+ 25 3 2++212 3 
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ONE SHILLING ON THE POUND PENSIONS 
AND SALARIES. 


1812 19,313 -- 112 

1820 «see 18,346-- 212 4+- 019 8 
SIXPENCE ON DITTO, 

1812 17,081 -- 115 

1820 8,684 216 1 1 O 
HACKNEY COACHES, 

1812 «+++ 27,869 -- 12 1 11-- 

1820 26,374+- 1512 7-- 310 8 


HMAWKERS AND PEDLARS. 
23,141 ++ 12 18 4-- 
29,360+- 1715 417 3 


1812 
1820 


Now, he begged the House to’ observe, 
that the statements were taken from the 
finance accounts annually laid on the tabie 
of the House. If there was any error in 
them, it was to be ascribed to those finan- 
cial accounts. If he had not gone back 
to the year 1812, he might have been met 
with the objection that he had taken a 
period of unfair comparison ; as that was 
the year when the depreciation of our 
currency was at its height, and when the 
new system of paying several branches of 
the revenue had just been established. 
His next resolution was as follows :— 

‘«‘ That, on comparing the rate at which 
the several branches of the revenue above- 
mentioned were collected, in the years 
1812 and 1820, it appears, that although 
they have greatly increased, yet the 
charge of collection was greater in 1820 
than in 1812. 

* That although it is the duty of this 
House, as the representatives of the peo- 
ple, to superintend and control every 
branch of the public expenditure, yet it 
appears that the large sums which have 
been annually expended to defray the ex- 
pences of collecting and managing the re- 
venue, have been disbursed without any 
account being given of the manner in 
which they have been applied. 

‘¢ That, to enable this House to exer- 
cise a proper control over the public ex- 
penditure, it is fit that estimates of the 
probable charges of collecting and ma- 
naging the revenue, be annually submitted 
to the consideration of parliament, and a 
vote taken thereupon.” 

He did not ask the House to go with 
him into any abstruse or difficult calcula- 
tions. He had no intention of proposing 
any immediate change in the fiscal regu- 
Jations of the country. That would be a 
subject for future consideration. But 
what he wished at present to press on the 
consideration of the House was, the ex- 
pediency of assuming the same salutary 
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control over this branch of the public ex- 
penditure, as they had assumed over other 
and less important branches; by having 
an estimate presented of the details of that 
expenditure. There were only two objec- 
tions which, in his opinion, could possibly 
be urged against this proposition. In the 
first place, it might be said that there 
would be great difficulty in making out an 
exact estimate of the charge of collecting 
certain branches of the revenue. In the 
customs and excise, for instance, it might 
be said that a sudden increase of trade 
might render necessary the expenditure 
of larger sums in the collection of those 
branches of the revenue, than could have 
been anticipated on the formation of the 
estimates, That was an objection easily 
obviated. It must be in the recollection 
of the House, that all these sums went 
through the hands of the collectors, who 
were under the direction of the Treasury. 
Why not give the Treasury the power of 
issuing, on such an occasion as that to 
which he had alluded, a sum for the ex- 
pense of collection, beyond what was 
stated in the estimate, under the obliga- 
tion of giving a detailed account of the 
expenditure of that sum in the next ses- 
sion of parliament? The other objection 
was, that he might, perhaps, be told, that 
after the proposition of the chancellor of 
the exchequer last night, his plan came 
too late; for that all had been done that 
could be done. If this objection were 
really made, it would be much in favour 
of his motion; for it would show, that 
whenever the attention of parliament was 
directed to any particular branch of the 
public expenditure, although they had 
been told a thousand and a thousand times 
by government, that that branch would 
not admit of the slightest farther reduc- 
tion, and that any effort at additional re- 
duction would throw the whole business 
of the country into irretrievable confusion, 
yet if was not found to be very difficult to 
discover means by which a farther reduc- 
tion could be effected without any injury 
to the public service whatever. He would 
therefore shortly state a few of the cir- 
cumstances connected with the collection 
of one great branch of the revenue, the 
Customs, which would exhibit sucha lavish 
waste of the public money, as must, in his 
opinion, convince the House of the neces- 
sity of interference. The House would 
find it stated in the report of the com- 
mittee of finance in 1797, that the in- 
creased expense of collecting the British 
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customs at that period, as compared with 
1782, was 15,700/.; but that during the 
same period, the revenue had increased 
from 3,900,000/. to 6,400,000/. Thus it 
appeared that the increased revenue of 
1797, as compared with 1782, was collect- 
ed at 15s. per cent. Now, what was the 
case in 1812? In 1788, the total nett in- 
come of all the British customs establish- 
ment (including fees of all descriptions, 
and not merely salaries), was $75,000/. ; 
of which sum 25,000/. went to the pay- 
ment of sinecures ; so that 350,000/. was 
the charge for those who performed the 
duties of the establishment. ‘The revenue 
of the customs was at that time 4,500,000/. 
In the year 1820, the amount of the 
salaries (including the superannuation 
fund, the long room, and other fees), 
was 980,000/., and the revenue was 
12,200,000/. ; being a charge for the col- 
lection of the increased revenue of 8/. 4s. 
per cent. In 1797, therefore, the charge 
for the collection of the increased revenue 
was only 15s. per cent; while in 1820, it 
amounted to 8/. 4s. per cent. Did not 
this show the imperative necessity that 
parliament should attend to the correction 
of these abuses? Did not this show that 
the lavish expenditure of the public money 
was a hydra which constantly required the 
pruning knife? If once the attention of 
parliament were allowed to slumber on 
this subject, up started some fresh abuse. 
It was the business of the Treasury to 
watch the proceedings of the commis- 
sioners of the customs; but ‘* quis custo- 
diet ipsos custodes?’’ By a paper which 
had been laid on the table, he found that 
the nine commissioners of the customs, 
between 1784 and 1813, had shared no 
less than 80,000/. among them, in the 
shape of gratuities, exclusive of salaries, 
&c. In his opinion there was something 
in their proceedings which almost amount- 
ed to fraud. In 1786, the commissioners 
appointed to inquire into the public ac- 
counts stated in their 15th report, that the 
income of the commissioners of the cus- 
toms was nominally 1,200/.; but that 
when the peculiar taxes which they had 
to pay were deducted, the nett income 
was 9751. That sum parliament thought 
enough. But the fact was, that at that 
very moment the amount of those taxes 
was actually returned tothe commissioners, 
in consequence of an order from the Trea- 
sury. Some of those gentlemen had re- 
ceived enormous sums independent of 
their salaries. In 1802, a Mr, Bruin, one 
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of the commissioners, received 750/. be- 

ond his salary. In 1803, he received 
3,2501. beyond his salary ; in 1804, 1,073/.; 
in the next year, 746/.; in the next year, 
750l.; in the next year, 680/., and in 1808, 
2,392. And all that time a Mr. Roe re- | 
ceived 1,000/. a year for doing Mr. Bruin’s | 
duty. Would the House allow such | 
enormous sums to be thus misapplied | 
without investigation? If so, they had | 
better cease to consider themselves the 
guardians of the public purse. Another 
gentleman of the name of Dean, a com- 
missioner of the customs, received for 
many years a salary cf 1,500/. as a com- 
missioner of another public board. Unless 
he was much overpaid for that latter situa- 
tion, he could not have had much duty to 
perform as a commissioner of the customs. 
With respect to the commissioners of the 
customs generally, he was persuaded that 
their number might be reduced from nine 
to six, without any impediment to the 
public service. Such a reduction would 
be much more humane, as well as more 
expedient, than the reduction of a number 
of unfortunate tide-waiters, and other 
inferior officers, whose salaries did not 
amount to more than _ half-a-crown a-day. 
He did not mean to assert that the reduc- 
tion of these latter was not a proper mea- 
sure; but why not reduce some of the 
higher officers ? 
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officer of the army, who had had a seat in 
that House, who was connected with a 
noble lord opposite, and who had warmly 
supported administration, was appointed 
a commissioner of the customs. No 
doubt the individual to whom he alluded, 
was a very gallant officer; but it was 
utterly impossible that he could be quali- 
fied for a commissioner of the customs. 
To make room too, for that gallant officer, 
a brother of his, who from long habit 
must have become competent to discharge 
the duties of a commissioner, however 
unqualified at his original appointment, 
was removed from the Board. If the 
lords of the Treasury conducted them- 
selves in this way—if their practice dif- 
fered so materially from their precept—it 
afforded abundant proof that the whole of 
the system, ought to be under the con- 
trol of parliament. This fact was, in- 
deed, rendered evident by the commis- 
sions of inquiry which it had been found 
necessary so frequently to appoint. In 
1784, 1797, 1810, and 1817, commissions 
were sitting, investigating different parts 
of this subject. What could be the ne- 
cessity of so many commissions to pare 
down the existing abuses, unless those 
abuses, from not being under parliamen- 
tary control, were much more extensive 
than in the other great branches of the 
national expenditure. It was impossible 
to doubt that there were many charges in 


fle would now say a word or two to the 


lords of the Treasury. In the report of | the collection of the revenue which would 
one of the commissions on the subject, | not exist, if estimates were regularly laid 
there was notice taken of a Treasury | on the table of the House. ‘The number 
minute addressed to the commissioners of | of commissioners of the customs might, 
the customs, in which the lords of the | he was well assured, be as advantageously 
Treasury express their opinion, that the reduced in Scotland as in England; in 
Board of customs would fail in their duty, the former country three commissioners, 
if they appointed any individual to a situ- | and in the latter six, would be quite suffi- 


ation in the customs, unless they were 
fully satisfied of his ability to fulfil the 
duties of the situation. But those very 
lords of the Treasury who had issued this 
recommendation failed to observe it them- 
selves; for it appeared that out of the 
nine commissioners of the customs, seven 
had been appointed from other civil de- 
partments, wholly unconnected with the 
customs. With the exception of Mr. 
Richmond and Mr. Williams, would the 
right hon. gentleman opposite say, that 
any of the commissioners of the customs 
were qualified to discharge their duties 
when they were appointed? One of them 
had been a police magistrate. Was that 
a proper apprenticeship for a commissioner 


‘cient to discharge the duties of the two 
_ boards. 

He came now to the consideration of 
the superannuation fund. On referring 
to the report of one of the commissions 
on this subject, it appeared, that it was 
one which had called for severe animad- 
version. Under the operation of the 50 
of Geo. 3rd. c. 117, by which the prac- 
tice of creating a superannuation fund, b 
the reduction of salaries was changed; _ it 
appeared, that in 1817, the sum expended 
in superannuation allowances, was 67,335/.; 
and that in 1818, it was 71,095/. Now, 
the whole amount of the superannuation 
fund, previous to the 50 of Geo. 3rd. 
when it was created by the reduction of 


of the customs? Within a few months an 


the salaries, was 10,000/.!. That act had 
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been abused by the grossest system of 
jobbing. As the commissioners had said, 
the principle of the act was, that there 
should be no recommendation for retired 
allowances, unless the parties were enti- 
tled by their age, infirmities and long ser- 
vices, and could produce certificates to 
that effect. What was the case at pre- 
sent? That some of the officers had been 
superannuated after fifteen, some after 
ten, some after five, and some even after 
three years’ service. In the great majo- 
rity of cases, the moment an officer had 
served twenty years, then, without any 
regard to whether or not he was capable 
of further duty, he was immediately super- 
annuated. And yet the act expressly 
declared, that the superannuation should 
not be granted unless the individual was 
disabled by age or infirmity from further 
service. The consequence of all this pro- 
fusion was, that since the year 1816, there 
had been no fewer than 2,700 new 
appointments in the customs alone in 
Great Britain! 

He should next advert to the preventive 
service; or, as it might more properly be 
called, the coast blockade, for preventing 
smuggling. He found by the returns, 
that this service alone cost the country, in 
the last year, 611,000/. But notwith- 
standing this, smuggling was still carried 
on to an alarming extent; in fact, it was 
known that ladies of high rank were in the 
habit of smuggling to a great extent. But 
there was another light in which this 
question might be viewed. Suppose the 
capture of 500 tubs, making 2000 gallons 
of foreign spirits—that cargo could be 
purchased abroad, and imported here at 
an expence of little more than 250/. By 
the existing regulations, there would 
remain (after the payment of the king’s 
share, and other expences) a sum of 
1,200/. to be divided between the officer 
and the informer upon this capture. Of 
this sum, two-thirds went to the officer, 
and one-third to the informer. So that 
an informer, even informing upon himself, 
would receive a sum of 400/. for that 
cargo, which originally cost. him no more 
than 250 or 260/. The gallant officer 
here read an extract of a letter from a 
magistrate at Brighton, in which it was 
stated, that a person who had given infor- 
mation of a smuggling transaction, had, 
when put upon oath, denied any know- 
ledge of the business, and when more 
closely examined, he admitted that he 
was prevented by fear from substantiating 
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his statements. He should recommend, 
as the best mode of preventing smuggling, 
a reduction of the importation duty on 
foreign spirits, from 19s. to 12s. This 
would have the effect of putting an end to 
smuggling, as it would render it an un- 
profitable business. By this means they 
would add to the revenue on the one 
hand, and, on the other, they would be 
enabled to make a considerable reduction 
in the expence incurred by the coast 
blockade. By the increase of the duty 
on spirits since 1810, from 15s. to 19s., 
there had been a reduction of revenue 
from 2,000,000/. to 199,000/., being, in 
fact, no more than one tenth of the for- 
mer duty. Alluding to the ruinous ex- 
pence which attended exchequer prosecu- 
tions, he mentioned the fact of a man who 
was accused, and who, though conscious 
of his innocence, offered 150/. as a com- 
promise, rather than incur the expence of 
a law suit. The offer was refused, the 
cause went to trial, and the man was ac- 
quitted. The hon. member concluded 
by moving his first resolution :— 

“That it appears to this House, that 
the sum of 4,102,245. 17s. 1ld. was ap- 
plied in the year ending 5th of January, 
1821, under the head of charges of 
management, to defray the expences of 
collecting and managing the sum of 
62,882,156/., the gross ordinary revenue 
of the United Kingdom, being at the rate 
of 6/. 10s. per cent.” 

Mr. Lushington said, that the gallant 
officer had made numerous mistakes in his 
view of the public accounts, not only in 
the items, but in the mode and manner of 
their application. He had made a mis- 
take of 3,262,000/. in speaking of the 
customs, and 5,235,000/. in the excise. 
How could the House, after this, depend 
upon what the gallant officer had ad- 
vanced? He did not impute wilful error 
to the gallant officer, but he was sure he 
should convince him that he had grossly 
deceived himself. The gallant officer had 
alluded to the charges of collecting the 
revenue in 1812 and 1820. He was sur- 
prised at the conclusions to which the 
hon. member had come. The mistake of 
the gallant officer arose from this. He 
had compared the permanent duty of 1812 
with the permanent and temporary duties 
of 1820, omitting to take into considera- 
tion the temporary duties of 1812. The 
conclusion to which the gallant officer 
had come was, that the charge of collect- 
ing the revenue had become enormous 1n 
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1820, whereas it had only increased one | 


twelfth of a pound per cent, since 1812. 
The charge being in 1812, 5/. 9s. 8d., and 

in 1820, 5/. 11s. 4d. It had been stated | 
on a former occasion, that no steps had | 
been taken to prevent smuggling, but he 

held in his hand a document which show- | 
ed, that on the articles of tea, spirits, and | 
every thing but tobacco and snuff, there | 
was an increase of revenue. This was the 
most satisfactory proof which could be 
given of tle vigilance of the officers em- 
ployed in the preventive service. In the 
article of stamps the hon. member was 
also in error. Adverting to the law 
charges of the exchequer, he could assure 
the House that the emoluments of the 
solicitor of the excise amounted not to 
40,000/., or 30,000/., or 20,000/. a-year. 
The sum received in one year by the soli- 
citor of the excise was 9,000/., and this 
was to be divided between two persons, 
making 4,500/. for each. Considering the 
important duties which that sclicitor had 
to perform, this could not be considered 
too large a remuneration, With respect 
to the charge of 610,000/. for the coast 
blockade, there again the gallant officer 
had mis-stated the amount. The total 
expence of this service, including every 
thing, was 520,000/.; and in adverting to 
the retrenchments which gentlemen seem- 
ed to think it was very possible to effect 
under this head, the real question was, 
not so much the charge of this extensive 
service, as whether or no it was necessary 
to be kept up? When the immense inte- 
rests which were to be protected were 
duly considered, he had no doubt that the 
House would be of opinion, that its neces- 
sity was indisputable. With respect to 
the resolutions, to the first he would make 
no objection. The second he would ob- 
ject to, because it was full of errors. The 
third resolution should have stated, “ that 
the charge for collecting the revenue was 
very little increased,” instead of “ greatly 
increased,’’ as it at present stood ; for the 
fact was, that in the period of years men- 
tioned by the hon. gent., the charge of 
collection had varied on an average, only 
1} per cent. In the aggregate of the 
various amounts, stated by the gallant 
officer in these resolutions, he had com- 
mitted an error of 8,000,000/. To the 
next resolution he also found it impossible 
to agree. It had been his (Mr. L’s.) 


duty to lay before the House yearly, 9 

large volumes, containing all those returns | 

which the gallant officer complained were | 
VOL. VI. 
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not regularly made. If the gallant officer 
would take the trouble of referring to the 
last set of nine volumes, he would find 
at the end of them, an account of the 
increase and decrease upon all the sala- 
ries and allowances to which he had al- 
luded. The last resolution was to the 
effect, that there ought to be submitted to 
parliament, annually, estimates of the pro- 
bable yearly expenses for the manage- 
ment and collection of the revenue. He 
should be glad to be informed how it 
would be possible to do this? These es- 
timates must depend, the one upon the 
state of commerce, and the other upon 
the seasons and productions of the cur- 
rent year. He thought he had said 
enough to satisfy the House, that the 
gallant officer had taken a most imperfect 
view of the case that he had endeavoured 
to bring before them, and he should, there- 
fore, conclude with moving the previous 
question. 

Mr. Hume thought, that the grounds of 
objection stated by the hon. secretary, to 
the motion of his gallant friend would 
apply with equal force to every motion 
where returns might be called for. No- 
thing was more necessary than to have 
returns made to that House. If returns 
were regularly made, the enormous in- 
crease under the various heads of public 
expenditure would not have taken place. 
To illustrate that assertion, he would 
state that in 1805 the amount of collect- 
ing the revenue for Scotland was 17,000/.; 
it was now 39,000/. Ir 1807, the nett 
amount of the customs was 10,550,000/., 
the expense of collecting it 655,000/. In 
1821, thenett receipt was 9,337,000. The 
expense of collecting it amounted to 
1,097,000/., being an increase of 400,000/. 
on the collection of the revenue. The 
increase since 1793 in various depart- 
ments was equally striking. In the board 
of taxes the first commissioner, in 1793, 
had a salary of 600/., in 1821, he had 
1,600/.; in 1793 the second commissioner 
had 5002, in 1821, 1,000/.; the third 
commissioner 500/., in 1821, 1000/. Such 
an enormous increase of salaries might 
well account for the present heavy amount 
of charges. It was little better than a 
mockery, on the part of the chancellor of 
the exchequer, to think of bringing back 
the salaries in public departments to the 
standard of 1792 by a reduction of 10 per 
cent on the excessive salarics of some, 
and of five per cent on others. In the 
customs, the first commissioner had 
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2,000/., double his former allowance ; the 
deputy chairman, who had 500/. a year, 
had now 1,000/.; the secretaries, who had 
650/. had now 1,700/. The first chief 
clerk, who had formerly 500/., had now 
1,000/., and the increase of other officers 
was in the same proportion. In the ex- 
cise there were nine commissioners. The 
first commissioner had 2,500/. a-year— 
the junior commissioners 1,500. each. 
In Scotland there were five commission- 
ers. The senior, Mr. Earl, a gentleman 
of great merit, who had done much to 
promote reform in the department under 
his control had 1,500/. a-year. The four 
junior commissioners had 1,000/. a-year 
each. Now he was credibly informed, 
that two commissioners would be quite 
sufficient to do the business for which the 
five commissioners were so highly paid. 
The expense of the custom-house depart- 
ment for Leith, amounted to 12,000/. a 
year, and for Glasgow and Greenock 
12,000/. In each of these places, officers 
who were totally unnecessary, were re- 
tained at large salaries. It was these 
large offices which he would wish to see 
abolished. He would rather see the re- 
duction of two great officers, than to see 
one or two dozen of junior clerks turned 
out of office, and deprived of the means 
of subsistence. With respect to the 
question of superannuation, there was no 
doubt whatever that, in many instances, 
the amount of pensions to persons super- 


annuated was greater than in all fairness | 


they ought to have been. In the colo- 
nies, men who had served five, and some 
not more than three years, with salaries of 
from 3 to 4,000/. a year, retired on pen- 
sions for life of 1,500/. a year. He would 
instance the case of one individual, who 
held a place of 2,000 .a year at St. Lucie, 


and who had retired, after a few years | 


service, on a pension of 500/. a year; 
He found also the name of A. Murray, 
collector of Nassau, who had a salary of 
1,386. and who retired in 1820 on a su- 
perannuation of 700/. a year. There 
was also the name of a Mr. Walsh, who 
was the comptroller of entries, at 1,000/. 
a-year, and who, after six years service 
had retired with 600/. a-year. This was 
a home case, to shew that the system of 
extravagance was not confined to the co- 
lonies. There was a Mr. P. Lyne, who 
had been collector at Sandy Point in St. 
Kitt’s: he had 500/. a-year granted on 
the 2]lst March 1821, which shewed that 
the system of economy was of very re- 
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cent adoption. A Mr. Sansom who had 
a salary of 500/. a-year for fifteen years, 
retired on 330/. a-year. Now, whether 
he took what the noble lord called a high 
tone, or a low tone, these facts must tell 
with the country. He could not quite go 
with his gallant friend in classing the cus- 
toms ome excise together. The manage- 
ment of the excise was different from 
that of the other branches of the reve- 
nue; because the patronage was confined 
to the commissioners, who admitted into 
the department only those who were un- 
der 26 years of age. To the customs 
this principle was extended last year by sir 
C. Long’s commission. In those branches 
of the revenue of which the Treasury had 


grasped the patronage, they had no such 
_ limitation. 

Sir I. Coffin begged to say a few words 
/in consequence of the allusion made by 
name to a relative of his, Mr. Lyne. On 
the return of his relative to this country, 
he (sir I. C.) had taken him up to the 
Treasury. He was then quite blind, and 
offered to surrender the 2,50C/. a year sa- 
lary which he had enjoyed, relying upon 
the liberality of government to provide 
for him, he having lost his sight in the 
public service. The Treasury had in con- 
sequence, given tov him that reward to 
which he was so fairly entitled. He only 
wished the hon. member for Aberdeen 
might as weil deserve from the country a 
similar reward. He was in the habit of 
_ hearing that hon, member night after night 
| and looked upon him as no better than a 
| forestaller. 

Sir C. Long said, the hon. member had 
complained, that ministers had not re- 
duced the number of the commissioners 
of customs. It was very true they had 
not done so, and fot this reason—because 
they were all perfectly convinced that, if 
_ the commissioners were actively employed 
there was not one too many. He was 
isorry that the hon. member had com- 
plained of some of the commissioners, as 
unfit for the situation in which they were 
placed. He had alluded particularly to 
one of them who had formerly been in the 
military line. Now, he thought, there was 
not connected with any department of 
the public service, a more able or efficient 
man than the individual thus noticed by 
the hon. member. With respect to ano- 
ther of the commissioners (Mr. Stewart, ) 
no gentleman could possibly be better 
recommended than he was. It had been 
said, that he received very considerable 
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fees. But it should be recollected why | 
he got those fees. The fact was, that he. 
had been employed by the chancellor of | 
the exchequer in drawing bills relative to 
the revenue—a branch of duty which no 
other man could perform in the same 
manner. The hon. gentleman had com- 
plained of the lavish expenditure of the 
public money in the grant of superannua- | 
tions. He would not defend all the su- | 
perannuations: he admitted that the sys- | 
tem was carried much too far; and, if he 
were asked where it was more particu- 
larly carried too far, he would say, in the | 
customs; and if gentlemen would look | 
through the reports on the subject, they | 
would find that opinion stated by himself 
and others. Both the hon. members had | 
alluded to various points which, they sup- 
posed, had not been touched on by mi- 
nisters. But it so happened, that there 
was not one of those points that had not 
been under consideration, as would be 
proved by the subsequent reports. One 
of those points was, the employment of 
offices and servants at the different boards. 
It would be found, that that subject had 
been maturely considered, and that great 
reductions would be made in consequence. | 
The next point was the preventive ser- | 
vice ; and here his own decided opinion was, | 
that shortly a very large saving would be | 
made. The expense of keeping up the | 

| 


coast-blockade was, he wished to observe, 
included in the sum of 600,000. That | 
force was at present partly under the 
Treasury, partly under the commis- , 
sioners of customs, and partly under the | 
excise ; but when it was placed under one | 
superintending head, much saving would | 
be effected. The hon. member for Aber- | 
deen had endeavoured to make an im- | 
pression on the House by means which he | 
did not think were worthy of being re- | 
sorted to. He had stated, that in 1807, | 
the collecting of the customs cost the | 
country between 500,000/. and 600,0002,, | 
and that last year it cost 1,000,000/. Now 
the hon. member must know, that at the 
former period, the officers of tie customs 
received fees, which were subsequently 
withheld, and on that account, an addi- 
tional expense of 2 or 300,000/. was in- 
curred. Therefore, when the hon. mem- 
ber stated merely the increasc, without 
noticing the cause, he deceived the 
House. There was certainly a difference 
between the salary of the officers employ- 
ed in the coast blockade and those at- 
tached to the preventive service. The 
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latter received higher salaries, but by no 
means extravagant ones; and, when it 
was considered that they were officers of 
the navy, that they were intrusted with a 
command of high importance, and that 
they had performed their duty most effec. 
tually in every respect, surely no man 
could resist their being properly remune- 
rated. When the hon. member spoke of 
instances of smuggling having been dis- 
covered on the coast. Surely he did not 
mean to say, because such instances had 
occurred, that the keeping up ef a force 
of this nature was wholly useless? ‘The 
contrary fact had been clearly established ; 
since, notwithstanding the high duties, 
and the large sum which the service de- 
manded, the amount of the revenue had 
considerably increased. With respect to 
the motion of the hon. officer, it could 
not be productive of any good effect, and 
therefore he should oppose it. How could 
government lay before the House an esti- 
mate of the probable expense of collect- 
ing the customs next year? What data 
had they to proceed upon? If they at- 
tempted such a thing, the hon. member 
and his friends would certainly come 
down next year and declare that govern- 
ment had acted most absurdly, in forming 
an estimate within the bounds of which 
they had found it impossible to confine 
themselves. 

Colonel Davies briefly replied, and 
contended, that the rate of collection 
which he had spoken of in 1812 was cor- 
rect. However, without dwelling on 
these details, the main question was, 
why the four millions expended on the 
collection of the revenue should not be 
brought under the view of the House by 
estimates, as well as the other branches of 
thejpublic service. 

The previous question, “ That the 
question be now put,” was then moved on 
the first four resolutions, and negatived. 
On the last resolution, the Heuse divided : 
Ayes 25. Noes 93. 


List of the Minority. 


Haldimand, W. 
Hamilton, lord A 
Hume. J. 


Bernal, R. 
Barrett, 8S. B. M. 
Burdett, sir F. 
Benyon, B. James, W. 
Blake, sir F. Lennard, T. B. 
Crespigny, sir W.De Maule, hon, W. 
Callaghan, col. Moore, P. 
Griffiths, J. W. Robarts, col. 


Graham, S. tobarts, A. W. 
Guise, sir W. Rickford, W. 
Hobhouse, J.C. Russell, lord J. 
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Rice, S. Wilson, sir R. 
Sykes, D. TELLERS. 
Smith, W. Davies, col. 
Whitbread, S. Bennet, hon. II. G. 
Wood, ald. 


Mutiny Bitt.] On the order of the 
day for going into a committee on the 
Mutiny bill, 

Mr. Bennet observed, that his hon. 
friend (Mr. Hume) had given notice of a 
motion for an instruction to the commit- 
tee respecting the power of the king to 
dismiss officers. He hoped he would not 
press the motion at present, as it did not, 
as a general question, excite that interest 
which it deserved. It was the com- 
plaint, that in the House as well as out, 
it was the disposition to treat lightly con- 
stitutional questions in comparison with 
money matters. But in those times, 
when the members of that House were 
not so numerous, 152 had voted for 
the motion of 1734, while in the other 
House no less than 62 peers voted on the 
same side. But there was not at that 
time such a general indifference to consti- 
tutional questions, as unhappily prevailed 
at present. ‘The gentlemen on his side of 
the House were on this occasion reduced 
to a sort of select society {a laugh]. The 
gentlemen on the other side might laugh 
and jeer, but he expressed most unfeign- 
edly his surprise and regret, that the dis- 
tinguished members with whem he had 
usually the honour to act, should have 
been absent on an occasion so deserving 
of their support. But in consequence of 
this absence, and in the hope of the pre- 
sence of his hon. friends upon a future 
occasion, he earnestly recommended his 
hon. friend to postpone his intended mo- 
tion. 

Mr. Bright said, that whatever might 
be the reasons which induced others to be 
absent or present, he looked at this ques- 


. tion as one which had received serious 


attention in better periods of our history, 
and he strongly wished that the House 
would return to its former character, and 
examine the foundation of our institutions 
in the spirit of those institutions. He had 
been taught to entertain great suspicion 
of a standing army. However he might 
differ from gentlemen who were now ab- 
sent or present, in a most sacred regard 
for the constitution he yielded to none. 
The right of dismissing officers, without 
cause assigned, had been, on a former 
occasion, treated as one of the prero- 
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gatives of the Crown. He would say, 
should that question be again mooted, 
that the Crown possessed no such prero- 
gative. It might be clearly made out 
that such a prerogative had never existed ; 


and this was a time peculiarly fit for inves- 


tigating that question and setting it at 
rest. A great war had recentiy termi- 
nated: a military spirit had risen up, and 
in considering the glorious successes of 
our army, we were too apt to overlook 
the character which constitutionally be- 
longed to it. He looked at the navy with 
admiration—he looked at the militia as 
our constitutional and adequate defence 
—and he hoped, if the hon. member for 
Montrose should delay his proposition, 
that it would be only in order to bring it 
specifically forward at another opportu- 
nity. 

Mr. Hume said, that although he had 
known a question of as great importance 
as the present met by as empty benches, 
he would not persist against the advice 
of his friends, but would bring the subject 
forward on the bringing up of the report. 

The House having resolved itself into 
a committee, 

Mr. Hume said, that the 29th clause 
of the bill respected courts martial, and 
to that clause he should move an amend- 
ment, which would confine courts-martia! 
to the forms there prescribed, and declare 
‘* that no punishment whatever should be 
inflicted but such as was agrecable to the 
sentence of a court-martial, and to the 
forms of the act.” 

Lord Palmerston said, that no punish- 
ment could be inflicted but such as was 
legal, under the act; therefore the amend- 
ment was unnecessary. 

Mr. Wetherell said, that if the amend- 
ment meant nothing beyond the carrying 
into effect the clause to which it was at- 
tached, it was clearly superfluous. But, 
if it indirectly aimed at the prerogative of 
the Crown to dismiss officers, let the 
— be fairly met, as the hon. member 

or Bristol had proposed. 

Sir J. Coffin would recommend a little 
modesty to the mover of the amendment, 
if he meant that the final approbation of 
the sentence should not be left to the 
commander-in-chief. 

Colonel Wood thought the proposed 
addition was a round-about way of bring- 
ing on the question which the hon. mover 
had said he should decline bringing on 
that night. He should be happy to meet 
the question upon constitutional grounds ; 
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for he considered the prerogative alluded 
to, the best safety against the interference 
of the army with the constitution. 

Mr. WCourtenay contended, that some 
ground ought to have been shown for the 


necessity of the amendment. What 
grievances were there which the amend- 
ment remedied? If it meant to prevent 
the dismissal of officers, it was the pro- 
position which had been postponed, in 
another form ; if it did not, it was unne- 
cessary. 

Mr. W. Williams felt, that the depend- 
ance of the officers of the army upon the 
will of the Crown, or that of the minister 
was so obvious, from the recent dismissal 
of a gallant officer, without any cause 
made out, or trial instituted, that he 
should conceive it his duty, if no more 
competent person undertook the task, to 
move for leave to bring in a bill for the 
exclusion of all military officers from seats 
in that House, and also from the right of 
voting for any person becoming a candi- 
date for a seat in that House; for he 
thought that many persons were excluded 
from those privileges who might fairly be 
deemed more independent than the officers 
of the army were now become, in con- 
sequence of the conduct of the Crown, 
or its ministers. 

Colonel Wood said, he was as jealous 
of a standing army as his hon. friend, and 
regarded the prerogative as a check upon 
the army. The only true dangers which 
had occurred in our history, was when 
the army was severed from the Crown, 
and power was placed in the hands of the 
army. He saw no reason for such a 
quantum of suspicion of officers in that 
House. They sat on both sides. ‘To re- 
ceive the thanks of parliament in their 
place there, was the best reward which 
they could receive for a service in which, 
God knew, they got little wealth, though 
they might gather some laurels. There 
was no reason for excluding them any 
— than gentlemen of the navy or the 
aw. 

Mr. W. Williams asked, whether his 
majesty had the power of depriving a 
barrister of his rank, at his sole will and 
pleasure? There was no analogy in the 
cases. If the army had the power to 
destroy or uphold the constitution, it 
ought not tobe under the control of any in- 
dividual however high. They might turn 
against the people as well as against the 
Crown. 

The Solicitor General said, it was clear 
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that the king could not inflict a more 
severe punishment than that which had 
been pronounced by a court-martial. 
But, though the Crown could not make 
it more severe, it might mitigate it. 
Now, if the amendment were carried, it 
would take from the Crown the power of 
mitigation. If a court-martial awarded 
the punishment of death, the king could 
not, should this amendment be carried, 
transmute it for transportation. 

Colonel Davies said, there were many 
instances in which officers who had been 
acquitted by courts martial had been 
afterwards dismissed. He instanced the 
case of the officers of the 85th, who 
having brought forward charges against 
their commanding officer, and failed to 
prove them, were dismissed; and the 
commanding officer was himself dismissed 
afterwards, although the court-martial 
had acquitted him. 

Lord Palmerston said, the dismissal of 
the officers who had prosecuted groundless 
charges was no argument on the present 
question. 

Colonel Davies said, his argument was, 


that the commanding officer had himself 


been dismissed, after having been ac- 
quitted by the court martial. 

Lord Palmerston said, it was then evi- 
dent that the amendment raised the 
question of the prerogative. 

Mr. Hume said, he was not convinced 
by the argument of the solicitor-general, 
but he had no wish at present to agitate 
any point which would involve the ques- 
tion of the prerogative. The gallant 
colonel would remember that if an army, 
not under the control of the king, had in- 
terfered with the members of that House, 
and with the privileges of the people, the 
same might be done by one under absolute 
control. Its cfficers were perfectly 
pendant on the Crown, and, if he might 
use the phrase, were even the slaves of the 
Crown, in consequence of this power of 
dismissal. 

Sir M. Nightingall said, he was himself 
no slave, and did not believe that the 
officers of the army were slaves. He 
thought they had the interest of the con- 
stitution at heart as much as any set of 
men in the country. 

Sir I. Coffin said, that when the hon. 
member for Weymouth brought in his 
bill to exclude officers of the army from 
the House, he hoped it would include 
officers of the navy, that they might all 
go out together. 
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Colonel 7'rench flung back the insinua- 
tions of the hon. member for Aberdeen, 
to the foul source from whence they 
sprung. He was surprised that any 
member should dare to throw out such 
an aspersion against a body of men, who 
surely were not unfitted to sit in that 
House, because they had devoted years 
of their lives to the service of their country. 

Sir F. Burdett begged to protest against 
this mode of making a sort of personal 
appeal, which was both contrary to the 
orders of the House, and inconsistent 
with the freedom of debate. The hon. 
officer had expressed great indignation, 
because the hon. member for Aberdeen 
had called the officers of the army slaves. 
Now, he (sir F. B.) had not the slightest 
hesitation in declaring his perfect con- 
viction of the propriety of this language. 
It was language which our forefathers 
had held—it was an argument which had 
been frequently used by constitutional 
lawyers against the expediency of a stand- 
ing army. The great objection to a 
standing army was, that it had a direct 
tendency to make the officers of the army 
slaves. The lon. officer might assume as 
high a tone as he pleased as to the purity 
of the motives which influenced the con- 
duct of officers of the army—he might 
contend, that they were free from all 
undue prepossessions, and inaccessible to 
those motives of interest which operated 
on the rest of mankind; but he (sir F. 
B.) concurred in the sentiments, and 
would therefore vindicate the language of 
the hon. member for Aberdeen. He 
agreed with his hon. friend, that a stand- 
Ing army, and every thing connected with 
a standing army, was fraught with danger 
to the constitution and to the liberties of 
the people, and he would a thousand 
times rather die in his seat than submit to 
its unconstitutional control. Standing up 
as he did for the constitution, he had no 
hesitation in declaring, that a standing 
army was a gross infringement of every 
principle of that constitution. That it 
was such an infringement, and that it 
would sooner or later lead to the de- 
struction of the constitution, was the 
opinion of a person, who must be admitted 
to be a man of some genius even by 
the side of the learned solicitor-general— 
he alluded to Montesquicu, in his book 
on the Spirit of Laws—it was an opinion 
held by the soundest lawyers, and the 
ablest constitutional writers this country 
had produced. It was to be found in 
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| almost all the great writers, both ancient 
/and modern, who had treated on the 
science of government. It was the opi- 
nion of Mr. Justice Blackstone—a man 
who would not be suspected of being over 
| anxious to support liberal opinions, though 
certainly some of his sentiments in favour 
of liberty would be considered as licen- 
tious in these days, by many gentlemen 
on the other side of the House, and espe- 
cially by gentlemen of the long rote. 
Now what did this writer say? He com- 
plained of the act, of which the House 
was now discussing the provisions. He 
never dreamt of the doctrine, that the 
control of astanding army was a part ofthe 
king’s prerogatives ; but he declared that 
the power over the standing army was 
conferred on the Crown by the mutiny act. 
He complained of the severity of this act 
—he complained of the cruelty of many 
of its provisions—he stated that it had 
been penned in haste, and without duc 
consideration ; and he expressed a hope, 
that it would be revised by the wisdom of 
some future parliament. He expressed 
his regret also that the soldiers of this 
country should be the only slaves among 
a nation of freemen, and he pointed out 
the extreme danger to the constitution 
which arose from placing arms in the 
hands of men who were in a more debased 
and degraded condition than any other 
class of their countrymen. Every thing 
which had been most deprecated by this 
learned commentator which would have 
made our forefathers shudder, and at 
which every friend to English freedom 
must tremble, had been since adopted. 
The English soldier was set apart from 
his fellow-countrymen—he was made a 
sort of artificial Mameluke—he no longer 
lived under the same laws—he_ was 
shut out from the protection of the 
constitution. Every apprehension of the 
learned commentator had been realised ; 
and, instead of endeavouring to unite and 
amalgamate the citizen and the soldier, 
the government had employed the most 
artful and unconstitutional means to sepa- 
rate the two characters, and to cut olf 
the soldier from all connexion, all feeling 
of interest and sympathy with the people. 
The learned commentator observed, that 
in whatever country an army was placed 
out of the pale of the constitution, they 
would naturally become the enemies of 
those rights which they could not them- 
selves enjoy; and he expressed a hope, 
that the constitution of England would be 
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able to survive what had led to the ruin 
of every other nation in which it had 
existed—the establishment of a standing 
army. To prevent these fatal conse- 
quences, it was incumbent upon us, lie 
observed, to take care that the army 
should not be too numerous; that the 
character of the soldier should be mixed 
up as much as possible with that of the 
citizen ; that there should be no barracks, 
no inland fortresses; that no means should 
be employed to cut off the communication 
of the army with the people; and that 
the term of service should be short, so that 
a principle of rotation might be establish- 
ed, and the soldiers be returned, from time 
to time, to the great mass of the people. 
These were the constitutional means of 
making the army a national support, and 
not an enslaved class of the community ; 
these were the only means of avoiding 
the necessary consequences of maintain- 
ing a standing army in time of peace, 
in a free country. The noble lord 
opposite considered a standing army 
the best defence of the people of 
England. This was, indeed, making 
rapid strides towards overturning all 
the prejudices of our forefathers. What 
was Mr. Hume’s opinion on this subject ? 
Even that writer, with all his monarchical 
prejudices, was of opinion that a standing 
army would give a final blow to the liber- 
ties of the country, that it would be the 
euthanasia, or natural and proper death, 
of the liberties of the people of England. 
And well might we be said to be ap- 
proaching rapidly towards this consum- 
mation, when we considered the amount 


of our standing army, the vast sums of 


money which were expended to support 
it, or the systematic means employed to 
perpetuate it. Under the guise of chari- 
table institutions for soldier’s children, 
infants were brought up by beat of the 
drum, and a race of artificial Mamelukes 
was created inthe country. For God's 
sake let the children and orphans of sol- 
diers be protected; but, was it protection 
to exclude them from all other employ- 
ments or professions, or to bring them up 
as a fighting class in the country ?—The 
hon. baronet proceeded to advert to the 
power assumed by the Crown to dismiss 
the officers of the army at its pleasure, 
and without assigning the cause of dismis- 
sal. It was a power which it was most 
dangerous to exercise, and which ought 
not to be suffered to exist in any country. 


It was said, that the king could have no | 
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interest in the improper exercise of such 
a power; but it was the principle to 
which he objected. The king might be 
a good or a bad king; he might be a 
patriot monarch or an ambitious tyrant: 
but, whatever might be the character of 
the reigning sovereign, he never wished 
to see the liberties of the people of En- 
gland dependant upon any king. Gen- 
tlemen opposite said, we might depend 
|upon the king; and the king would take 
/care that the army should not turn out 
the parliamentin these times. But, where 
| was our security for his forbearance ? 
Suppose the king, like Cromwell, should 
| choose to turn out the members of that 
| House by the instrumentality of the army. 
If such a power were sanctioned by the 
| constitution, it was a constitution which 
deserved not to be praised for its beauty, 
nor admired for its wisdom, nor relied 
upon for our security. For his own part 
he would place no such implicit reliance, 
| and was disposed to place a much greater 


reliance upon the honour and feelings of 


the officers themselves, by giving to those 
| officers, and to the army at large, the 
protection and benefit of the constitution. 
| As to the power of subverting the deci- 
sions of a court martial, or dispensing 
with a court martial altogether, by the 
fiat of the Crown, or rather of the ministers 
of the Crown, it was a most monstrous, 
irrational power, and mischievous even to 
those who exercised it. The Crown 
might in this way, by listening to the ca- 
_lumnies of some insidious enemy, and 
affording no opportunity of explanation to 
the party accused, do injury to its best 
friends. Such a power existed, he be- 
lieved, in no other country of Europe: 
for in every other country the soldier had 
at least the protection of being subjected 
to a court martial—of being heard before 
he was condemned. Were the soldiers 
of England, then, to be placed in a situa- 
tion more degraded and more slavish than 
that of the dependent satellites of the 
most despotic governments? This was 
not, as had been contended, a mere ques- 
tion of prerogative ; for that House was 
bound to listen to no plea of prerogative, 
unless it could be shewn that that prero- 
gative existed for the benefit of the peo- 
ple. On the same principle, the judges 
might be dismissed at the pleasure of the 
Crown; for it was not to be assumed that 
the Crown would not misuse its power, or 
at all events that its ministers were so 
immaculate as to be incapable of abusing 
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it. There had been ministers who had 
not only turned out officers from their 
commissions, but from their seats in par- 
liament; and though he supposed we now 
lived in more virtuous times, and the pre- 
sent parliament was of course immaculate, 
yet the possibility of the thing could not 
be denied, since it had actually happened 
at a former period of our history. The 
hon. baronet concluded, by thanking his 
hon. friend, for having drawn the atten- 
tion of the country to this important sub- 
ject, and by expressing a hope that he 
would not withdraw his amendment. 

Lord Palmerston thought it no part of 
the rules of debate to permit gentlemen 
on one side the House to use such ex- 
pressions as to them seemed convenient, 
and to forbid those on the other side from 
using strong language in their defence. 
The hon. baronet was in the habit of 
giving the House the resu!t of his private 
studies; but he had omitted to state, in 
his quotations from Blackstone, the pa- 
ragraph which identified the standing 
army with the British constitution. How- 
ever dangerous might be the existence of 
a standing army, it would be infinitely 
more dangerous to have no army at all; 
and the amount of existing danger, what- 
ever it might be, would be increased by 
the measure suggested by the hon. mem- 
ber for Aberdeen. If the army was not 
to be elected into a fourth estate, it must 
be placed under some species of control. 
The hon. baronet objected to that control 
being vested in the Crown. Was par- 
liament, then, to have the control of the 
army? Wherever popular assemblies had 
attempted to command a military force, 
the thing had usually ended by that force 
commanding them. The observation of 
the hon. baronet respecting “ artificial 
Mamelukes,” referred, he supposed to the 
children of the Military Asylum; but the 
children of that establishment were al- 
lowed to choose their own professions, 
and the majority of them had actually 
chosen civil pursuits. With regard to 
the military rules of other governments, 
he apprehended that the king of Prussia 
had often 
question. 

Mr. Bennet said, his hon. friend had 
not applied the term “slaves,” to the 
army tauntingly or sneeringly. Certainly 
the language of the gallant officer was 
entirely new. 

Mr. Creevey said, he had heard the 


hon. and gallant officer make use of the | 


exercised the power 
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word ‘*dared,”—a word, the use of 
which was always considered highly un- 
parliamentary. 

Mr. Bennet said, his objection was not 
to the word “dared,” but to the words 
‘foul source,” which had been used by 
the gallant member and which he trusted 
he would take an opportunity of ex- 
plaining. 

Colonel Trench said, that the expression 
used by the hon. member for Aberdeen 
had certainly appeared to him to be coarse 
and foul-mouthed. He had answered it 
in amoment of indignation, and as he was 
not often in the habit of addressing the 
House, he feared he had inadvertently 
gone beyond the rules of debate. He 
apologized to the House fo: uaving done 
so, but he should not carry his apology 
any further. 

The amendment was then withdrawn. 
The House being resumed, 

Mr. Bennet informed the’Speaker, that 
when the House had been in a Committee, 
a dispute had arisen betwixt two hon. 
members, of which, as he was not in the 
chair, he could not probably be supposed 
to be aware. One of those hon, members 
was his hon. friend, the member for Mon- 
trose, the other the member for Cam- 
bridge ; and he regretted to say that in 
consequence of expressions used by his 
hon. friend, the other hon. member had 
made a retort, couclied in a manner which 
as he was not then present, he could not 
designate. A subsequent explanation 
had been made by his hon. friend, which 
had been accepted by the House. A 
similar explanation had been made by the 
other hon, member, of the expression he 
had used; as far as the house was con- 
cerned, he might say he had made an apo- 
logy; but not one word had he said with 
regard to the person towards whom those 
expressions were directed. As it was not 
the custom in that House, or elswhere, 
for such language to pass without a re- 
tractation, or ulterior consequences, he 
hoped some means would be taken by the 
House to stop any further proceedings. 

The Speaker commended the course 
which the hon. member had taken, with 
such an apprehension on his mind as he 
had described. With respect to the cir- 
cumstance to which he had called his at- 
tention, he begged to state, that he was 
present in the House as a member during 
the time it occurred. He was sorry the 
impression left on the mind of the hon. 
member was such as he described ; but 
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he was bound to say that it differed from 
his own. The language which had cau- 
sed the excitement in question, used on 
the one side had since been explained as 
being applied, not personally, but to a 
profession, or class of persons, to which 
the hon. member feeling himself ag- 
grieved, belonged. The explanation of 
the hon. officer in return, was one which 
admitted that he spoke with warmth, 
and in an unguarded manner; but, what 
was more important, the hon. officer ex- 
pressed his regret that he had used any 
language inconsistent with the orders of 
that House. Now it was plain that lan- 
guage tending to a personal misunder- 
standing, must be contrary to the orders of 
that House, and therefore it was, that he 
conceived that an explicit disavowal of 
all ulterior intention of pursuing the sub- 
ject had been made. One hon. member 
was in the House, however, and it would 
be a satisfaction to the House to know 
that his sentiments were such as he had 
just stated. 

Mr. Hume stated, that according to his 
apprehension, the explanation of the hon. 
officer, notwithstanding the reservation it 
contained, was not meant to be applicable 
to him in ahostile sense. For his own 
part, he felt perfectly satisfied, and would 
rave prevented his hon. friend from trou- 
bling the House, had he been aware of 
his intention. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, March 13. 


Distress 1n CanapA.] Mr. Mar- 
ryat presented a petition from the House 
of Assembly of Lower Canada, which con- 
tained a simple, but melancholy recital of 
plain facts and official documents. The 
petitioners state, that within the last year 
the wages of labour, the prices of the 
produce of the soil, and the value of landed 
property in that province, have diminished 
one half; that the amount of the exports 
has decreased from near 800,000/. to little 
more than 500,000/.; that the imports 
have decreased from 1,300,00C/. to be- 
tween 8, and 900,000/. ; and that the pro- 
vincial revenue has fallen off, within the 
last year, from more than 100,000/. to be- 
tween 70, and 80,000/. They add, that 
all these results have been occasioned b 
the acts of the Bristish legislature, which 
have imposed a duty on the importation 
of their timber, while at the same time 
they have lowered the duty on the impor- 
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tation of foreign timber; and have esta- 
blished a system of corn laws, under the 
operation of which their corn has been 
excluded from British consumption ever 
since October 1820. They respeetfully 
state, that if their produce is thus render- 
ed of no value by the legislative measures 
of the mother country, while they are 
compelled to send their produce to her 
ports, and prohibited from all commercial 
intercourse with every foreign power, 
they shall be unable to find the means of 
providing their population with those ar- 
ticles of comfort and necessity which 
they have hitherto been in the habit of 
importing, or to raise a revenue to defray 
the expenses of the civil establishment : 
and they conclude by praying, that their 
grain may be admitted into the home con- 
sumption of Great Britain—Sir, this tale 
of distress is interesting to us as well as 
to the petitioners ; because the adversity 
as well as the prosperity of every colony 
is reflected back upon the mother coun- 
try. It is obvious, that if the exports of 
Lower Canada are insufficient to pay for 
her imports, the British merchants and 
manufacturers, by whom they are supplied, 
cannot be paid; and that if the colonial re- 
venue will not provide for the civil estab- 
lishment (and Lower Canada is the only 
British colony that pays the whole exe 
pense of her civil establishment), the go- 
vernor, judges, and other officers, who 
are sent out from hence, must be paid 
out of the revenue of this country. The 
statements in the petition, that their pro- 
duce is rendered of no value by our late 
regulations, are by no means exaggerated. 
As to their timber, it is a fact within my 
own knowledge, that a cargo was lately 
consigned to a respectable house in this 
city, who refused to receive it; being 
aware that instead of leaving any nett pro- 
ceeds, it would bring the shipper in debt. 
They, therefore, left it to the captain, 
who disposed of it, and found it insuffi- 
cient to {pay the freight and charges of 
sale. So that timber from the British 
provinces in North America is not only a 
total loss of the prime cost, but brings a 
further demand upon the owner. Such 
are the consequences of the new duties 
on timber, settled last session. With res- 
pect to their corn, itis only admitted into 
our home consumption when the average 
price of British wheat exceeds 67s. per 
quarter ; and therefore, all that has ar- 
rived here since Oct. 1820, still lies lock- 
ed up in our warehouses, with every pros- 
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pect of remaining there till it is spoiled, 
or till the value of it is sunk in rent and 
charges. I have before had occasion to 
assert, in this House, the necessity either 
of continuing to act towards our colonies 
on our old system of protection, or of re- 
leasing them from those restrictions to 
which they are subjected for the advan- 
tage of the mother country. To require 
from them a double monopoly, to bind 
them to take all their supplies from you, 
and to ship all the produce of their indus- 
try to your market, while you pass such 
Jaws as render it of no value, or prohibit 
it from your home consumption altoge- 
ther (which is precisely the case with 
these petitioners), is exercising an unex- 
ampled degree of arbitrary power over 
them, and if continued, must soon devote 
them to absolute ruin. I trust, therefore, 
that this petition will meet that favour- 
able consideration to which it is en- 
titled. 

Mr. Ellice said, that no person unac- 
quainted with the Canadas could form a 
just idea of the contrast which their pre- 
sent situation presented to their former 
prosperity, or of the consequences that 
must inevitably result from the continued 
restrictions on their trade. Last year the 
alteration in the timber duties bore hea- 
vily on that branch of their commerce ; 
and for the first time the operation of the 
corn laws prevented the introduction into 
this market of the other staple article of 
their produce. They were also, if report 
spoke true, threatened with the loss of 
their West India trade. If they were not 
permitted to send their produce to this 
market, while it was excluded from many 
others by the operation of the navigation 
laws, it was impossible they could long 
pay for the manufactures and supplies we 
compelled them to receive solely from this 
country ; and he did hope some relaxa- 
tion of the present restriction, and, above 
all, the admission of their corn, might be 
conceded, without risk of injury to the 
agricultural interests. 

Mr. Bennet, of Wilts, opposed the 
prayer of the petition, on the ground that 
it was as necessary to protect the English 
agriculturist, as it could be to relieve the 
Canadian corn grower. When corn might 
be imported into this country, large quan- 
tities of American grain had been sent to 
Canada, and thencesmuggled into England; 
so that the restraint now complained of the 
petitioners had brought upon themselves. 
He wished to give the colonies all equit- 
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able protection, but could not consent to 
afford that species of relief which the pc- 
titioners now desired. 

Mr. Wilmot was fully convinced of the 
reality of the distress complained of, but 
he must remark, that there was nothing in 
the measures lately adopted that could 
produce that distress, He thought it de- 
sirable that this petition should be referred 
to the special notice of the agricultural 
committee. 

Mr. Ricardo thought the House bound 
to attend to the complaints of the peti- 
tioners. ‘The Canadians suffered serious 
hardships which ought to be removed ; 
they complained, Ist. That we did not 
take timber from them on the same terms 
as we did before. 2nd, that we refused 
to admit their corn. And 3dly, that they 
were subjected to the inconvenience of 
purchasing all articles in our markets. 
As to the first, we had a right to go to 
any market we pleased for our timber ; 
but, on that very principle, the second 
cause of grievance ought to be done 
away, and their corn ought to have access 
to our markets. With respect to the 
forcing the colonies to purchase in our 
markets, when they might be more con- 
veniently supplied elsewhere, it was an 
inconvenience to which they ought not to 
be exposed. He would always oppose that 
principle, not only as applied to Canada, 
but to every other colony. . 

Sir I. Coffin thought it would have 
been a good thing for this country, if Ca- 
nada had been sunk to the bottom of tlic 
sea. It cost this country 500,000/. per 
annum, and did not make a return to it of 
500 pence. The Canadians, by the 
timber trade, had been in the habit of 
cheating this country out of 300,000/. 
yearly. This had been done by suffering 
great quantities of American timber to be 
sent down the river St. Lawrence, which 
had been then brought to England as 
Canadian timber. Yet, after acting such 
a part, they now threw themselves on 
that House for support. The sooner the 
governor was called home, and the sooner 
the assembly and colony were suffered to 
go, he should be sorry to say—au Diable, 
the better. 

Mr. W. Smith allowed that Canada cost 
us a great deal of money: but that made 
it the more necessary to take such steps 
as did not interfere with its improvement. 
He was convinced that if the province 
was made easy and comfortable with res- 
pect to its commercial relations, we need 
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not be at the expense of a heavy military 
establishment to defend it. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


IncuestER Goat — TREATMENT OF 
Mr. Hunt.] Sir R. Wilson presented 


a petition from a person of the name of 


Joseph Healy. The object of it was, to 
implore the [louse to address his majesty, 
in order to obtain a remission of the re- 
maining part of Mr. Ilunt’s sentence. 
The petitioner had been arrested at the 
same time with Mr. Hunt, and was sen- 
tenced, for what he did not conceive to be 
an offence, to an imprisonment of one year 
in Lincoln Castle. The manner in which 
the petitioner spoke of his treatment 
whilst under confinement formed an 
agreeable contrast with the descriptions 
which the House had lately so repeatedly 
heard with respect to the usage of Mr. 
Hunt in Ilchester gaol. 

Mr. Fowell Buxton said, he had been 
prevented, by unavoidable absence, from 
making a few observations, which he would 
now take the liberty of addressing to the 
House. In the first place, he was of opi- 
nion that the charges which had been 
made against the government of I!chester 
gaol, both by Mr. Hunt, and the hon. 
alderman (Wood), had been fully and 
clearly established, and that a case of 
great hardship and oppression had been 
made out. He found from the evidence 
taken before the commissioners, that the 
gaoler had resorted to the extraordinary 
and cruel proceeding of applying a blister 
to the head of a prisoner named Thomas 
Gardiner, by way of punishment. The 
treatment to which another prisoner 
named Hillyer, was subjected, was also 
most unjustifiable. It appeared that this 
unfortunate man was loaded. with double 
irons on his arms and legs, and the chain 
by which they were connected was so 
short that it was almost impossible for 
him to stand upright. A still more strik- 
ing instance of improper treatment was 
exhibited in the case of a female, named 
Mary Cuer. This prisoner was confined 
in irons with her child, in a cold and 
damp cell during a period of frost and 
snow. In consequence of the treatment 
she had received, and the situation in 
which she was placed, the unfortunate 
woman was unable to afford any nourish- 
ment to her child, other than that which 
could be derived from bread and water, 
with the latter of which articles she was 
supplicd in a bucket. his was a most 
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flagrant instance of cruelty ; but another 
perhaps more shocking was to be found in 
the case of a debtor of the name of 
Treble, who, after having been confined 
in acold cell, was allowed to expire in the 
common-lodging room, subject to all the 
noise and disturbance created by the 
other prisoners. All these cases led him 
to the conclusion, that gross abuses had 
existed in the gaol, that the conduct of 
the gaoler had been exceedingly illegal 
and cruel, and that government ought to 
order the prosecution of that officer. 
Another conclusion to which he bad 
come was, that all the allegations which 
the worthy alderman had made with res- 
pect to the management of the gaol, were 
completely established by the evidence ; 
and he was of opinion that the worthy al- 
derman was entitled to the thanks of the 
House and the country, and particularly 
of ail persons interested in the good ma- 
nagement of prisons, among whom he 
(Mr. 6.) might be classed, for having, in 
in spiie of all the obstructions which had 
been thrown in his way, so effectually dis- 
charged his duty. He (Mr. Buxton) had 
formerly madea favourable report of [lches- 
ter gaol, andit was known thatthe commis- 
sioners had now given an unfavourable one. 
To account for this discrepancy, he would 
willingly admit that he had been wrong; 
but the House would recollect that he 
had examined the gaol in 1S18, and the 
commissioners in 1821; and it was inthe 
interval that the mal-practices complained 
of had been introduced. He was justified 
in saying this by the language of the 
commissioners. The report stated, that 
the abuses which had been lately detected 
had grown up in the gaol since the period 
when sir John Palmer Acland was the 
visiting magistrate. Now, at the time he 
(Mr. B.) examined the gaol, sir John was 
the visiting magistrate. He must also 
observe, that the commissioners, in their 
report, alluded to every thing connected 
with the gaol but the manufactures, which 
however, was the subject to which his at- 
tention had been particularly directed. It 
must be evident, therefore, from all the 
circumstances which he had stated, that 
he was not to blame for the report which 
he had made respecting the gaol of II- 
chester. Having said so much in his own 
vindication, he felt it necessary to make a 
few observations with respect to Mr. 
Hunt. The House knew, that the judges 
in sentencing Mr. Hunt, had taken into 
their consideration the suppescd advan- 
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tages of the prison in which he was at pre- 
sent confined. Those learned authorities 
believed that prison to be one of the best 
in England ; and they supposed that they 
were sentencing Mr. Hunt to be confined 
for thirty months in a wholesome and 
well-regulated gaol. Without meaning 
to cast any reflection upon those learned 
persons, he must say they had been mis- 
informed. For twenty months the sen- 
tence of Mr. Hunt had been aggravated 
by the treatment he had received, and the 
unhealthy state of the gaol. Of the latter 
circumstance there could exist no doubt, 
seeing it was proved, that out of 600 per- 
sons who had last been confined in the 
gaol, no less than 400 had been attacked 
by sickness. A_ still more convincing 
proof of the unwholesome state of the gaol 
might be found in the evidence which had 
been given before a coroner’s inquest 
which sat upon the body of James Bryant, 
an individual who died in the prison. It 
appeared from that evidence, that the 
gaol had been flooded six times in the 
course of as many weeks, and that there 
was no room in which the deceased could 
sit with a fire in it during his illness, that 
was not at least six inches deep of water. 


The jury, upon hearing the evidence, de- 
clared that the deceased had died by the 
visitation of God; but added, that the 
cvent had been accelerated by the damp 


state of the prison. In this prison Mr. 
Huat was now living. It was clear that 
the judges never intended that he should 
suff such a punishment. He had no hesi- 
tation in saying, that if the remainder of 
Mr. Hunt’s term of imprisonment were 
passed in that gaol, he would suffer more 
than the law intended. He trusted that 
government would take the circumstances 
of Mr. Hunt’s case into their considera- 
tion, and remit the time yet unexpired of 
the period during which he was  sen- 
tenced to be confined. He did not 
mean to say that Mr. Hunt merited the 
favour of government, or that his sen- 
tence was originally too severe: but for 
this he would contend — that whether 
the conduct of Mr. Hunthad been good 
or bad, whether he were the best or the 
worst man in the country, he was en- 
titled to justice, and justice required 
that he should sufler no greater degree 
of punishment than was defined in his 
sentence. 

Sir 7. Lethbridge quite agreed, that if 
Mr. Hunt's punishment had been aggra- 
vated by the treatment he had received, 
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that would form a good ground for a re- 
mission of the remainder of his sentence. 
He was glad, however, to find it admitted, 
that at one time IIchester gaol was well 
regulated. That was a material lessening 
of the charge against the localities of the 
gaol, and the general character of the 
gaoler. He was by no means disposed to 
uphold any such improprieties as those 
alleged in the report, if they should be 
proved to exist. Wherever the blame 
was justly due, there it must fall. 

Mr. Dickinson observed, that the ma- 
gistrates had certainly been much de- 
ceived with respect to the character and 
conduct of the gaoler, but that they 
shared the delusion with the hon. member 
for Weymouth, who had stated in his ac- 
count of the gaol, that it was impossible 
to observe his conduct without admiration. 
It must be considered as highly creditable 
to the magistrates, that on the first accu- 
sation by Mr. Hunt, they gave him every 
means of establishing the truth of his alle- 
gations. He was convinced the magis- 
trates of Somerset were as incapable of 
inhumanity and tyranny, as any of those 
whom he had the honour to address. 

Mr. Peel said, he had read the report 
with that regret which any man must feel, 
at discovering the particular instances of 
misconduct alluded to. No man could 
read without indignation the treatment 
inflicted upon three of the prisoners, on 
the head of one of whom a blister had been 
put, not for the purpose of administering 
relief or consolation, but to augment the 
punishment of an individual for refractory 
conduct. Such an instance or cruelty 
could not be read without indignation, not 
only against the person applying for the 
blister, but the medical man who had ad- 
ministered it. He did not ask the House 
to withhold their unqualified censure, from 
those who had so justly incurred it; but 
he only called upon them to suspend their 
judgment upon the whole case, until the 
evidence was presented. With respect to 
Mr. Hunt, the circumstances must, In- 
deed, be very special and strong, which, 
in the present instance, would induce 
him to discuss it; particularly as the sub- 
ject would in a few days come before 
them in the shape of a specific motion ; 
but he had no objection to state the result 
of the inquiries he had made into Mr. 
Hunt's present condition in the prison. 
Mr. Hunt occupied two rooms in the gaol 
which had a northern aspect; the adjoin- 
ing ward was appropriated for the recep- 
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tion of two prisoners who waited on him; 
and he had the privilege of walking at 
stated times in the yard. That contra- 
dictory orders had been issued respecting 
Mr. Hunt, he knew; but he must defend 
the magistrates from the suspicion of 
being actuated by unworthy motives in 
any part of their conduct. He believed 
that they were much disposed to make 
the situation of Mr. Hunt as comfortable 
as was consistent with the discharge of 
their duties. Commissioners were now 
sitting to consider how far the situation 
of Ilchester gaol was susceptible of im- 
provement. With respect to the admis- 
sion of Mr. Hunt’s friends, the high she- 
riff had taken upon his ewn responsibility 
to admit them, subject to the terms of the 
regulation which subsisted when Mr. 
Hunt first entered the prison, and to 
which he was not understood to have 
objected. It was evident, that the magis- 
trates had taken great pains to render the 
gaol as commodious as possible, and to 
remedy the obvious defects of its situa- 
tion. They had directed an inquiry to be 
instituted, to ascertain the best mode of 
repairing the prison, and to report the 
progress they had made, at the next quar- 
ter sessions. That some of the visiting 
magistrates had been guilty of negligence, 
he would candidly admit, but it had ob- 
viously arisen from their confidence in the 
gaoler, who had deserved every praise 
for his conduct during the time that the 
typhus fever raged in the prison, He did 
not refer to that conduct as in any degree 
palliating his subsequent misconduct, but 
only as justifying the confidence which 
the magistrates had reposed in him. He 
came to them from the hulks, recom- 
mended by an excellent character, and it 
was by his previous conduct, that he had 
been able, naturally enough, to impose 
uponthem. So well had he deserved that 
character when he first had the superin- 
tendence of the prison, that the hon. 
member for Weymouth, when he had 
visited it, said, ** ] was not so fortunate as 
to see the gaoler, but the general aspect 
of the prison convinced me that he had 
done his duty well towards the magis- 
trates, who had also nobly discharged 
theirs.” The right hon. gentleman con- 
cluded by urging the propriety, of placing 
a confidence in the integrity and impartia- 
lity of the magistracy, on account of the 
great importance of their gratuitous 
services to the country, and the necessity 
of giving them the fullest support. 
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Mr. Bennet said, he felt no disposition 
to retract the expressions he had applied 
to the visiting magistrates. The censure 
he had cast upon them was justified by 
the report, and he should feel it to be his 
duty, if the subject were not taken up by 
others, to move an address to the Crown 
for their removal. Why had they not 
inquired into the case of the man who was 
thrown in irons into a solitary cell? Why 
had they not taken the trouble to look 
over the prison books, and inquire into 
the cause of their being so interlined, 
mutilated, and defaced? God forbid that 
he should pass a sweeping censure upon * 
the whole magistracy of the county. It 
was the visiting magistrates of whom he 
complained. 

Mr. Hume said, he hed on a former 
occasion said, that several of the magis- 
trates of Somersetshire had shewn them- 
selves destitute of the feelings of huma- 
nity, after having carefully read over the 
report of the commissioners, he felt him- 
self unable to alter that opinion. 

The Solicitor General was anxious to 
state, in explanation of the repeated allu- 
sion which had been made to the part 
taken by two of the judges respecting the 
regulations for I!chester gaol, that he had 
seen both the original and the altered 
rules. In the original, there were cer- 
tainly three or four very harsh regulations, 
which the judges deemed improper, and 
had disallowed; but, neither in point of 
law, nor in point of feeling, could he 
see any thing objectionable in the rules 
now adopted. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


Orrice or Joint Post MAsTer 
GENERAL.] Lord Normanby rose, to 
bring forward his motion for reducing the 
number of persons filling the Office of 
Joint Postmaster-General. Difficult as he 
at all times felt it to address that House, 
he should feel himself still more embar- 
rassed if he thought it was for a moment 
supposed, that he was actuated by any 
invidious or personal motive on the pre-~ 
sent occasion. But he felt cheered by 
the reflection, that his only motive was a 
sense of duty to his country. He trusted 
that he should shew to the House, that 
this was as clear a question of reduction 
as any which could be brought under the 
consideration of parliament. It was mat- 
ter of much satisfaction to him to know, 
that the reduction which he was about to 
propose, did not involve any of those dis- 
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tresses or hardships, which had been so 
teelingly described by his right non. friend 
(Mr. F. Robinson) on a former evening, 
and which, were, in many cases, the ne- 
cessary though lamentable result of the 
reductions which it had been found neces- 
sary to make in other public establish- 
ments. His right hon. friend had, with 
a feeling which did him honour, described 
to the House the sensations he felt at 
being obliged to reduce or dismiss those 
men who had large families, and who had 
spent their youth and strength in the 
public service. But, in the present in- 
* stance, the case was different. When the 
House looked to the rank of the parties, 


they must at once see, that the proposed | 
| office-a twin birth he could not call the 


reduction could not be productive of any 
distress or embarrassment. On the con- 
trary, he felt convinced, that the noble 
lords concerned, would cheerfully ac- 
quiesce in any opinion expressed by the 
House upon this subject. He was also 
satisfied, that in the event of the proposed 
reduction being made, the party reduced 
could have no claim to indemnity for his 
loss of office. It was also matter of great 
consolation to him, that in bringing for- 
ward his motion, it was not necessary he 
should impute blame to any body. The 
persons filling the chief situations at the 
Post-office were always of the first res- 
pectability; and those actively engaged in 
the business of the department under the 
superintendence of Mr. Freeling, could 
not be too highly praised for the efficiency 
of their services, nor could teo much be 
said of the distinguished courtesy which 
was uniformly shown by the secretary to 
every individual who had business in his 
department. Neither did blame attach 
to his majesty’s ministers, for continuing 
an office which had, both in good times 
and bad, been maintained by the govern- 
ment; for it could not be expected that 
they would surrender such a branch of 
patronage, until called upen by the re- 
commendation of that House. ‘The time 
had in his opinion at length arrived, when 
the circumstances of the country called for 
that recommendation. They stood pledged 
to principles of proper economy and re- 
trenchment, and his task was very much 
lightened when he recollected that the 
particular reduction could not affect the 
comfort or respectability of any man. 
That the proposition now submitted to 
parliament was not unprecedented, he 
would make out; for in certain bills of 
the years 1812 and 1813, tending, in 
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various ways, to economical arrangement, 
he found an enactment pointing directly 
at the Joint Postmaster-generalship, re- 
commending that the duties should be 
performed by one officer, and that the 
salary and allowances of the second 
should be saved. Let the House decide 
whether the circumstances of the country 
now did not demand as strict economy as 
could have been necessary in 1812. As 
he, however, had brought the subject 
before the House, it might be expected 
that he should supply such information as 
had been collected, relative to the origi- 
nal division of the office of Postmaster- 
general. The period which had produced 
the existing strange constitution of that 


thing, for the divided portions of it had 
no separate existence—the period at which 
that plural unit, however, if he might so 
express himself, had appeared, must have 
been shortly subsequent to the statute of 
the 9th of Anne; a statute which cor- 
rected the former act of Charles II, and 
under which the Post-office warrants still 
stood at the present day. He found in 
the act which first established the Post- 
office, a direction that it should be placed 
under the control of one master; that 
master having the style and title of his 
majesty’s Postmaster-general.” Now it 
required more subtlety than he possessed, 
to conceive how “ one postmaster” could 
mean two joint postmasters ; but the after 
words of the act, ‘he (the postmaster ) 
and his deputies, shall do so and so,” 
were still more decidedly at issue with the 
“ they the joint postmaster,” &c., used at 
the present day. The precise time, 
however, at which the division of office 
had taken place, could not be ascertained. 
Parliament, in the reign of queen Anne, 
had, at times, been very alert in the crea- 
tion of new offices, iad might fairly be 
supposed, therefore, that they would be 
likely to make the most of the old ones ; 
and, supposing any such inclination to 
exist, the Post-office was exactly a mark 
to be selected, because the patronage of 
the place was considerable enough to 
bear a division. The salary, he was 
aware, was not very heavy; but every 
one knew that the chief emoluments of 
the office were its patronage and the al- 
lowances attached to it: the patronage, 
even when halved, would be of consider- 
able importance; and the allowances, as 
they could not conveniently be divided, 
would be doubled. An explanation, 
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however, had been attempted to be given 
to the division of the office in question, 
upon which he would detain the House 
for a single moment. It had been said, 
that such a responsibility as the collec- 
tion of the revenue demanded the pre- 
sence of two officers. Now, why two 
could be necessary, unless one was to be 
a check upon the other, he could not con- 
ceive; and such a supposition as that of 
check, would upon every hand be re- 
jected. The explanation, however, if it 
no way served the cause of the division, 
went to establish one fact which was 
worthy of attention—it would show, as 
far as it went, that at the first com- 
mencement of the division, the officers 
appointed, actually executed some portion 
of the business of the establishment. 
One only, even immediately subsequent 
to the division, could have been a sine- 
curist: the making sinecures of both the 
offices, or branches of office, could not 
have taken place until some years after. 
At present, it was well known that the 
removal of both, far less of one, of the 
postmasters: general would no way impede 
the business of the office. He did not 
propose the removal of both, because he 
attached a certain quantity of value to 
the presence of a considerable name at 
the head of so considerable an establish- 
ment; but for the retaining of both, no 
plea, he thought, could be set up.—The 
noble lord then adverted to the ambigu- 
ous opinion, as he termed it, given by the 
finance committee upon the point. That 
committee had doubted, looking at the 
revenue of the Post-office, whether the 
collection of that revenue could be per- 
manently confided, without disadvantage 
to the public, to one individual; but 
such a principle, if admitted, would not 
stop at the Post-office—it would lead to a 
doubling of every office in the state. His 
right hon. friend, the Treasurer of the 
Navy, would be compelled to have a 
double; and would become only half a 
public officer, instead of being, as he 
was at present, two public officers. He 
begged to be understood, as not intend. 
ing the slightest disrespect to his right 
hon. friend, who held, he knew, one public 
office (and diligently performed the duties 
of it), without receiving any emolument; 
but, really, the plea of heavy responsi- 
bility was too feeble to deserve any weight 
with the House. The double appoint- 
ment, too, he should be able to show, 
was mischievous as well as unnecessary 
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and chargeable. Mr. Palmer, who, 
whatever difference of opinion there 
might have been, as to the extent of his 
claims to remuneration, was generally 
allowed to have been a great public benc- 
factor—Mr. Palmer, speaking of the short 
continuance of postmasters-gencral in 
office, owing to their appointments being 
dependent upon political arrangements, 
stated, that no less than eight changes 
had taken place in the department in the 
course of one term of seven years. Changes 
in office arising out of changes of minis- 
ters, were not very applicable er to the 
point at the present moment ; but, if such 
changes in office from year to year were 
mischievous, how much more mischievous 
must be the weekly change (by turns) of 
authority under the present system. As 
to the mischief, there could be very little 
doubt; it must be admitted on all hands, 
that the routine of such an establishment 
as the Post-office could only be preserved 
by the greatest uniformity of purpose. 
Against the entire uselessness of the se- 
cond postmaster too, what arguments 
could be set up? Lord Chesterfield 
(himself a postmaster-general) being 
examined before the committee of finance 
in 1797, had stated a fact which was 
worth the attention of the House. A 
question being put to his lordship, as to 
what would be the efiect of any difference 
of opinion between the two postmasters- 
general, the answer was, that such cascs 
could seldom occur; but when they did, 
it was probable the junior lord would be 
inclined to give way to the senior. So, 
then, the country was paying 2,500/. a 
year to a noble marquis, to enable him to 
feel inclined to give way to a noble earl. 
[Hear, and a laugh.] As further 
proof how unnecessary was the office in 
question, lord Clancarty, who held it from 
the year 1814 to 1816, was engaged dur- 
ing the greater part of that period, in 
diplomatic affairs abroad.—The noble 
lord then proceeded to the postmaster- 
generalship of Scotland, and took the 
office to be a sinecure, because the collec- 
tion of the revenue was under the same 
direction with the English Post-office. 
The Irish Post-office was managed, too, 
at a much greater expense than that of 
this country; and surely, whatever might 
be the case here, there could be no occa- 
sion for two postmasters-general in Ire- 
land. Many persons thought, indeed, 
that there was no necessity for any post- 
master: general in Ireland; and there was 
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a great deal of truth in the suggestion: 
at the same time, he gave great value, at 
the present moment, to any thing which 
was an inducement to an Irish nobleman 
to reside on his own side the water; and 
he, therefore, abstained from proposing an 
abolition of the office. —He trusted, that 
he had brought the question forward 
fairly; and he had purposely abstained 
from sustaining his by any 
plea for diminishing the influence of the 
Crown. Although, whenever any mea- 
sure for the lessening of that influence 
came in a proper and decided form before 
the House, he should be most ready to 
declare his opinion upon it, yet he had 
abstained from introducing that subject 
into the present discussion. At the same 
time, he must say, that if his proposition 
were resisted upon any collateral ground, 
that it would diminish the influence to 
which he adverted, he should think that 
the people of England were ill-treated. 
The very distress which galled the coun- 
try at this moment, arose out of the bane- 
ful consequences of a war, which, by in- 
creasing taxation, and increasing the re- 
venue, had silently and gradually increased 
the influence of the Crown; and it would 
be hard to resist a measure for abating 
the distress, from a fear of diminishing 
the influence which had grown up with it. 
The question, important as it was, lay ina 
narrow compass, and he had almost done. 
If he had weakened the cause or wearied 
the House, let the failure be attributed, 
not to the subject, but to the advocate. 
He could not forbear, however, to re- 
mind honourable members of the import- 
ance attaching to the decision of the 
point before them. The fate of the 
motion now pending, would show the 
value of the success obtained a few even- 
ings since, by his hon. friend (sir M. W. 
Ridley.) It would show whether the 


votes of hon. gentlemen on that night | 
were to be taken as a first dividend paid | 
to their constituents, or whether they had 
been put forth as a payment in full of all 
demands. He did not mean to affirm, 
that every member who had voted for the 
reduction of the two lords of the admi- 
ralty, was bound absolutely to vote for 
every other species of reduction; but he 
felt that the present motion was even of 
more importance, than that which had 
been gained by his hon. friend; and he 
declared that he would rather have seen 
his hon. friend standing a single “ay” in 
support of his own measure, than suffer 


his triumph to be shared by any man who 
thought that, in doing what he then did, 
he did all that was necessary for the be- 
nefit of his country. But he did not 
believe that any such feeling had been 
entertained. The hon. member for 
Yorkshire (Mr. S. Wortley) had declared 
on the former evening, to which he al- 
luded, that he would support every pro- 
position for reduction of expenditure, 
which was consistent with the safety of 
the country. He should scarcely, there- 
fore, on the present occasion, find himself 
opposed by that hon. member, because it 
would hardly be said, that the mainte- 
nance of two postmasters-general was 
necessary to the safety of the country. 
The hon. member for Suffolk (Mr. 
Gooch) had stated, that they ought to 
reduce the public expenditure before they 
reduced taxation. Here, then, was an 
opportunity afforded to the hon. member, 
of carrying his doctrine into effect. He 
called upon his honourable friends—he 
called upon the House—to pause before 
they negatived the present motion. He 
trusted they would not act in defiance of 
public opinion, in derision of the general 
suffering, and in total oblivion of all the 
promises of retrenchment which had been 
held out to the country. The noble lord 
concluded by moving, ‘ That it is the 
opinion of this House, that without detri- 
ment to the public service, the duties 
of Joint Postmaster-general might be 
performed by one individual, and the 
salary of the other be thereby saved to 
the public.” 

Mr. Robinson said, he could not take so 
narrow a view of the present question as 
had been taken by his noble friend; and 
must confess that the speech of his noble 
friend had produced no other impression 
on his me | than to confirm his previous 
impressions. His noble friend had said, 
that he did not propose, in bringing for- 
ward his present motion, to interfere with 
other offices ; but, an acquiescence on the 


_ part of the House in the present motion— 


a motion which had been brought forward 
in consequence of the success of a motion 
made by an hon. baronet the other night 
—would, he had no doubt, lead, in vari- 
ous other instances, to a similar propo- 
sition founded on similar grounds. And 
that brought distinctly before them this 
principle—whether the influence of the 
Crown ought or ought not to be diminish- 
ed? He knew it was easy to turn into 
ridicule any particular opposition to any 
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particular and isolated motion like the | He thought it a blessing, because it was a 
present. It would be easy to say in vari- check; and a check far more effective 
ous other cases, as was said in the present, | upon the influence of the Crown, than any 
«s You must vote for this reduction, unless | which had existed when that influence, as 
you think that the safety of the state de- | regarded parliament at least, had been 
pends upon the maintenance of two post-| much greater than at present. The noble 
masters-general.” But, that was a most | lord, in grounding his present proposition 
unfair way of putting the case. {ce denied any wish to reduce the influence 
thought it ought to be viewed on princi- | of the Crown; but he took ali the effect 

les more broad, more general, and more} which could attach to such an intention, 
enlightened. He would oppose the abo- | by imputing resistance, if he met with it, 
lition of the present office, because he felt | to an improper aversion to the diminution 
that no sufficient ground had been stated | of that influence. The dilemma was in- 
to induce the House to diminish, to that geniously contrived by the noble lord; 


extent, the influence of the Crown. He 
knew that this doctrine was unpopular ; 


but the experience of all mankind, the | 


instructions of history, tended to prove, 
that certain influence was necessary to be 
attached to government, in order to enable 
it, with any efficiency, to discharge its 
functions. True it was, that the offices 
under the Crown had numerically increa- 
sed, as compared with former times; but, 
on the other hand, there had grown up a 
counteracting influence, which opposed— 
and he hoped always would oppose—an 
inseparable barrier to undue influence in 
the Crown. Could any one deny the ex- 
istence of that counteracting power, which 
rendered comparatively ineflicient in the 
country the influence, direct or indirect, 
of the Crown? When the extension of 
universal information throughout the 


| but it was not right that the House should 


‘fall into it. Unless gentlemen were pre- 


pared to go into the consideration of all 
the consequences to which the motion now 
submitted might hereafter lead, and to 
pronounce an opinion upon its future ope- 
ration, they could not, as he conceived, 
vote for the motion. He knew it might 
be imputed to him and to those with whom 
he acted, that in opposing this motion 
they were proceeding upon corrupt mo- 
tives, and acting only from a paltry and 
unworthy principle of attention to their own 
interests. It was the duty, however, of 
gentlemen who had the honour of sitting 
in that House, to allow no imputation of 
this sort to interfere with their proceed- 
ings, in any case where they were called 
upon to express their conscientious opi- 
nions; and if he thought that the individ- 
uals connected with his majesty’s govern- 


country was considered—a degree of in- 
formation which gave respectability to 
public opinion which it had never before | 
possessed—an intelligence, which no man, 

half a century ago, could have expected— | 
was not the balance to government interest | 
apparent to every man? Half a century 
ago, the people of England had been alive 
to those matters in which their interests 
were immediately and obviously concern- 
ed; but, were the acts of public men, at 
that time of day, scrutinized with the just 
severity applied to them at present ? 
Could any individual in eminent station, 
do a single act which was not canvassed 
by the public at large? And, did not 
every public officer at present feel that he 
acted under a responsibility unknown to 
ministers of former times? True, minis- 
ters were not made accountable as far as 
regarded their lives or their fortunes ; but 
they could not walk through the public 
streets without meeting men who knew all 
that they had said, and all that they had 
done. He was glad of this. He rejoiced 
at it. He thought it a great blessing. 
VOL. VI. 


ment could be deterred from looking at 
the present question in all its bearings, by 
any apprehension of this sort, he would 
be the first man to protest against their 
conduct. It was because, in the honest 
conviction of his own mind, he thought 
that the present motion had an unneces- 
sary tendency to diminish the influence of 
the Crown, and that such diminution of 
its influence was not called for on any 
ground of public security, that he felt 
himself compelled to oppose it. 
Mr. Hudson Gurney said, he was not dis- 
posed too much to retrench the influence 
of the Crown; but, concurring, as he did, 
in many of the observations which had 
fallen from hon. gentlemen on that 
subject, he must still admit the necessity 
of the present motion. As far as he could 
understand the speech of the right hon. 
gentleman, he did not even attempt to say 
that the office of the second post-master- 
general was at all necessary. The right 
hon. gentleman had talked of the influence 
of the Crown, and of the necessity of pre- 
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serving that influence. But at atime like 
the present, when junior clerks and meri- | 
torious officers had been dismissed wad 
thrown upon the world, after years of pub- | 
lic service, it did appear to him that the | 
House would disgrace itself beyond mea- | 
sure—would eternally disgrace itself’ in | 
the eyes of all England—if, for the sake of , 
sustaining what was called the influence | 
of the Crown—an influence by which, in | 
his opinion, its real interests were weakened | 
instead of being strengthened—it should | 
vote for keeping up an appointment, by | 
which 2,500. a year was granted to a! 
great lord, to induce him to support the 
measures of the existing administration. 
As such, he should give his cordial sup- 
port to the present motion. [Hear.] 

Alderman C. Smith trusted, that, on the 
present occasion, every loyal man would | 
rally round the throne, to protect its just | 
and constitutional privileges. Ifthe House | 
yielded to the present application, he. 
should expect, that, one by one, each of | 
the ministerial oflices of the Crown would 
be abolished: and, under this impression, 
he should vote against the motion. 

Sir John Sebright said, that the noble 
marqwis (Salisbury), who was the second 
post-master-gencral, had been for a num- 
ber of years lord lieutenant of his county, 
and had discharged the duties of that of- 
fice with honour to himself, and most be- | 
neficially for the county. Having as a 
magistrate acted under the noble marquis, 
he felt towardsshim the utmost respect ; 
but he was placed there to discharge a 
great public duty. Private feelings, in 
that House, were not to give way to public 
principle. At a time like the present, 
when distress prevailed to an extent un- 
exampled, he felt it to be his bounden duty 
to vote for every reduction of the public 
expenditure, that was consistent with the 
safety of the state. It had not been con- 
tended that two post-masters-general were 
necessary. He doubted whether even 
one was necessary. His own opinion was, 
that that able and intelligent officer, Mr. | 
Freeling, who had discharged his public | 
duty in a manner so beneficial to the coun- | 
try, would be able to do the business of 
the post-masters-general, without any other 
assistance. 

Mr. Sumaer said, that at a late county 
meeting he had been met with a general 
cry of “retrenchment-—-unsparing re- 
trenchment”! He was told that this was 
the popular cry throughout the country. 
But as to popular clamour, there was 


_ other boards. 


nothing which he mistrusted more; and 
the louder it was, the more his mistrust 
increased. He did think that popular 
opinion had been very much misled on the 
present and many similar occasions. He 
had expressed himself to this effect to his 
constituents; and had refused to receive 
their instructions to support their demands 
in parliament for unsparing, unqualified 
retrenchment; and had he not so refused 
their instructions, he should have lent his 
hand to the attainment of what he con- 
sidered, in many cases, a great evil. As 
to the question before the House, he did 
net know whether two lords at the head of 
the Post-office were more or were less ne- 
cessary, than two heads were to certain 
The House must be prepa- 
red to expect, that if the proposed reduc- 
tion was effected, with a view to the dimi- 
nution of the influence of the Crown, the 
same principle would be applied to every 
other office to which that influence was 
supposed to extend. Ele was not one of 
those who thought that the influence of 
the Crown had become too great in par- 
liament, or elsewhere. On the contrary, 
he considered that popular influence had 
increased in an infinitely greater propor- 
tion. He could not, therefore, support the 
present motion. 

Sir Joseph - Yorke said, that having in his 
place voted that two junior lords of the 
Admiralty were unnecessary, he could not 
consistently oppose the present motion. 
He consiiered the sccond post-master- 
general entirely useless ; and with respect 
to the influence of the Crown, he did not 
think that the influence or the dignity of 
the Crown, in a Joyal and well-disposed 
country like this required to be bolstered 
up by haifa dozen useless placemen. If 
these two officers of the public would be 
content to take the duty watch and watch, 
or take it by alternate three months, and 
receive only one post-master-general’s 
salary, he could have no objection to ac- 
commodate them. If not, he must vote 
for his noble friend’s motion. 

Mr. Denison said, he would never use, 
out of that House, any words which he 
was ashamed to utter in it. He begged 
leave to repeat, in his place, and before 
his hon. colleague that he ever would be 
an advocate for “ retrenchment—unspa- 
ring retrenchment.” A right hon. gen- 
tleman had said, that the influence of the 
Crown had not increased. Jn his (Mr. 
D's.) opinion, it had increased, and would 
contioue to increase ;- seeing that the dis- 
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tresses of the times, which so particularly | 
pressed on the landed interest, would | 
induce those gentlemen to look to the | 
Crown rather than to any other source of | 
emolument or advantage. It was impos- | 
sible fur any gentleman to look at the 
Red book, without being convinced of 
the increased influence of the Crown. If 
he had any objection to the motion. it 
was, that it did not go far enough. He 
was of opinion, that if the Post-office were 
put under the ‘Treasury, Mr. Freeling 
would be able to do the business for | 
which the two Post-masters-general were | 
now paid. The places were, in point of | 
fact, sinecures. ‘The noble lords had 
little more to do than to receive their 
salaries. 
Mr. Fremantle said, he could not, | 
consistently with his views of the safety | 
and honour of the country, assent to the | 
proposition. Ue could not consent to | 
pull down the ancient institutions of the 
country—those institutions under which | 
the country had so long prospered. No 
man could say, that, if the motion were | 
| 


acceded to, the abolition of the office 
would contribute one iota to the removal 
of the distress complained of. And _ yet, 
if conceded, it would have the effect of | 
breaking down and destroying the system | 
of government piecemeal. It would na- | 
turally be said, ‘cut down the salaries of | 
all the offices of government, and let them 
no longer be filled by noblemen or gen- | 
tlemen of influence or rank, but by clerks, | 
who would be accountable to that House.” | 
The question had, he regretted to say, | 
been taken up en narrow grounds, and | 
the arguments therefore were the more | 
fallacious. It was incumbent on the 
noble mover, to shew in what manner the . 
present system of the postmastership was 
dangerous or injurious. There certainly 
existed a necessity for control in this de- 
partment, and that control was as effec- 
tually vested in the postmasters, as in 
any other public boards. He concluded 
by observing, that the measure was im- 
provident, and would prove highly dan- 
gerous as a precedent. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley said, he was an- 
xious to state the reasons for his vote on 
the present question. ‘The question had 
been treated by the noble mover with 
reference simply to the particular office 
which he had called on the House to 
abolish, on account of its inefficiency and 
necdlessness. He (Mr. W.) could not 
confine himself to this view of the ques- 
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tion. A week had scarcely elapsed since 
two offices conterring patronage, and con- 
tributing materially to the influence of 
the Crown, had been abolished: that 
night they were called upon to abolish 
another office; and, to-morrow, a whole 
office, the board of control was to come 
under consideration. Now, there was a 
point at which resistance must be made 
by those who wished to preserve the just 
influence of the Crown. He could not 
allow the establishments of the country 
to be thus beaten down; for, unless that 
measure which the gentleman opposite, 
he thought unwisely, advocated—a reform 
in parliament, were carried into effect, and 
the government brought much nearer to 
a republic than it actually was, it could 
not go on without a considerable influence 
in the hands of the Crown. Unless, 
therefore, they were prepared to say, that 
the government of this country was not 
near enough to a republic, it was neces- 
sary that the influence of the Crown 
should be preserved. As for the ofices 
which had been abolished the other night, 
they had been pointed out for abolition, 


in the year 1797, by the committee of 


finance; and the feelings ef the people 
had been so excited on the subject, that 
he had felt warranted in voting for their 
abolition. Looking also, at the proof of 
the inefficiency of the office undcr con- 
sideration, if he was sure the encroach- 
ment would stop here, he should, per- 
haps, consent to vote for the present 


motion; but, if he was to be led on step 
| by step, last week havirg abolished the 
two lords of the Admiralty, to-day abo- 


lishing one joint-postmaster, and to-mor- 
row the whole board of control, be would 
say, that he should resist at once the des- 
truction of that influence, without which 
the government could not be carried on, 
He thought it absolutely necessary for the 
Crown to have its influence, and he could 
pet consent thus, step by step, fo dimi- 
nish it. Having stated this fearlessly and 
honestly, he hoped he had only to say to 
his constituents this, that when they pla- 
ced their confidence in him, he felt that 
he was to come down to that House and 
perform his duty to the best of his infor- 
mation and ability, but he could not join 


any man in pulling down the influence of 


the Crown. If they should require bim 
to aid in reducing the influence of the 
Crown, he should tell them, that they 
must return another member, for that he 
should conceive that by so doing he was 
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deserting his duty, as much as if he were 
to give his support to the Crown from 
corrupt motives. 

Mr. Bankes said, he had that night 
heard principles advanced which, during | 
all the time that he had had a seat in that | 
House, he had never heard propounded | 
with an equal degree of daring. The 
doctrine he had formerly collected from 
what he had conceived to be, at the time, 
the best and most weighty authorities in 
the House was, that the Crown was intitled 
to alarge and legitimate influence in all 
those offices that were more immediately 
connected with, what he might call, the 
monarchical part of our constitution. 
This influence was exercised by the 
Crown’s appointment to a large body of 
such offices as were necessary to the dis- 
charge of the various duties that devolved 
upon that department of the state which 
he spoke of; and he always considered, 
that these should be placed, even more 
than they had been, within the immediate 
disposal and pleasure of the Crown. He 
thought that the House ought not to in- 
terfere with them, except in cases which 
involved some constitutional question. 
They were the legitimate appointments 
of the Crown, and they ought to be re- 
tained as long as they were necessary ; 
but beyond this, the principle ought not 
to be carried. His hon. friend who had 
just spoken had said, that the noble 
mover, must show, not only that the office 
proposed to be reduced was useless, but 
that it was an office of influence. But it 
was suflicient for him to show that it was 
useless ; and, indeed, the onus of proof 
Jay on those who supported the office. 
All offices he conceived to be, ina certain 
degree, grievances. At the same time, | 
he did not wish to diminish the influence | 
of the Crown to a point beyond what the | 
interests of the Crown appeared to re- | 
quire. His hon. friend, who opposed, but 
did not seem disinclined to vote for, the 
motion, called on gentlemen to state 
where the reductions of office would stop. 
Now this appeared to him to be one of 
the plainest cases that ever was brought 
before the House. It was not an attempt 
to carry the principle of economy to an 
extreme. In thinking that it ought to 
be carried, he did not go farther than he 
and others had done in 1812; and nothing 
had occurred since that time to change 
the state of the question. It was not 
intended at that time, nor did he suppose 
it was now meant, to abolish useful 


offices; but to reduce the number of use- 
less offices, or sinecures. During the 
course of the debate, not a single argu- 
ment had been adduced against the mo- 
tion, that at all applied to the usefulness 
of this office. Those who had opposed 
the motion of the noble lord had procee- 
ded entirely upon general grounds. 
When Mr. Freeling was examined betore 
the committee, his evidence did not go to 
show the necessity of the office, though it 
appeared from what he stated, that it was 
not altogether such a sinecure as many 
gentlemen supposed it to be. He was 
perfectly ready to do justice to the great 
merits of Mr. Freeling ; but he was not 
prepared to say, that it was not necessary 
to have a person of rank and consequence 
at the head of a department of so much res- 
ponsibility. He felt the duty which he was 
now performing to be especially imposed 
on him, in consequence of the line of 
conduct he pursued in 1812—1813; as 
he was then tke mover of the address to 
the throne on the subject of retrenchment 
which had been graciously answered. It 
therefore appeared that the Crown was 
not offended with the interference of par- 
liament. And how, indeed, could general 
views of economy and retrenchment be 
carried into effect, if what had been termed 
prerogative and patronage were left 
wholly untouched? The pledge which 
the house had given in the year 1512— 
1813, had not been redeemed; and his 
expectations, he confessed, had been ex- 
ceedingly disappointed. He rerretted 
extremely, that ministers had not shown 
a wish to adopt that temperate economy 
and reform, by which so much benefit 
might be effected for the country. He 
looked forward, however, with confident 
expectation to the division of that night ; 
for, in his opinion, it could not be other- 
wise than in favour of the abolition of this 
office. Not a word had been said in its 
defence; except that it was necessary to 
keep up prerogative and patronage, and 
that it was of very ancient origin. The 
latter was as weak as the former ; since 
an office that had existed for centuries 
(which, however, was not the case with 
this) might be completely useless. In 
point of economy, the saving would not 
be very great; but, the principle was of 
immense importance. He would always 
support the existence of those offices 
which, while they added to the preroga- 
tive of the Crown, were necessarily con- 
nected with the interests of the country ; 
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but he could not give his vote in favour 
of the continuance of useless offices, on 
the ground that they were necessary to 
keep up a certain extent of influence. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that his noble 
friend who had commenced the present dis- 
cussion, had treated the question with re- 
ference solely to the duties of the particu- 
lar office. He had been followed by his 
right hon. friend, who had met the 
question on the general ground of prin- 
ciple, and had declared that the proposi- 
tion was ab initio to be resisted, as an at- 
tempt to diminish the legitimate influence 
of the Crown. He did not, however, 
understand that his right hon. friend in 
any way conceded, that the office was un- 
necessary, because he had met it on more 
enlarged grounds, which he thought sufli- 
cient to decide the question. He hoped, 
however, he should not treat the subject 
unfairly, if he combined both the elements 
of the discussion which had been hereto- 
fore taken separately, and considered ; in 
the first place, whether the particular 
office was so entirely inefficient as it had 
been represented to be; and, in the 
second place, what effect its abolition 
would have on the general interests of 
the state. 
tion, he should submit some considera- 
tions, which, if not conclusive in them- 
selves, it was at least fit that the House 
should advert to. In considering the 


On the first part of the ques- 


Office of Joint Postmaster General. 


nature of a particular office it was fit first | 


to inquire when it was founded, in order 
to ascertain the circumstances which 
might have called for it. Antiquity was 
was not in itself a proof of the importance 
of an office; but, on the other hand, if it 
was created under temporary circum- 
stances, which had passed away, a very 


strong argument in favour of the abolition | 


of an office was afforded. They were 
now constantly referred to the year 1792. | 


The establishment of that time was the 
standard to which every thing was to be 
brought. If the office had been created 
since that time, ii consequence of the 
war that had intervened, there was a fair 
presumption that it should be abolished. 
He also referred to 1792; but it was to 
1692, and in that year he found the office 
in existence, and held by two joint post- 
masters-general. That, therefore, was a 


slight presumption in favour of the office : 
but there might have been, it was true, 
such a diminution in the duties of the 
office, and the nature of it might have so 
changed, that that presumption might be 
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destroyed. Was there any such diminu- 
tion? He asked the House to look at 
the duties and the efficiency of the office, 
as measured by the revenue which it con- 
trolled, and they would see that the office 
established at the Revolution had had 
a constant and gradual increase of 
duties assigned to it. He only said that 
this was a presumption in favour of the 
office ; but it certainly was a strong pre- 
sumption, if they found that of an office 
established at such a time the duties had 
since been quintupled. 
take a few periods in the last reign to 
show the increase of the Post-office re- 
venues. In 1764, the revenue of the 
Post-office was 430,000/.; in 1783 it was 
434,000/.; in 1793 it was 627,000L; in 
1795 it was 705,000/.; and in 1815, and 
since, it was upwards of two millions. —So 
much as to the increase of the duties of 
the office, from which the House would 
judge whether it could be presumed to 
be entirely inefficient. As to the parti- 
cular testimony to the efficiency of the 
office, they had an authority beyond all 
exception, in the committee of 1797 ; for 
never was there a committee to which 
such general and just compliments had 
been paid, without reference to party. 
What was the report of that committee ? 
Why, that on account of the importance 
of the establishment to commerce and to 
the revenue, it was worthy of considera- 
tion whether there should not be a board 
of commissioners, as in the other great 
departments of the revenue. The com- 
mittee stated truly, that much depended 
on the skill in making the various and 
numerous contracts. Now, the measure 
suggested by the committee would have 
greatly increased the influence of the 
Crown ; for supposing five commissioners 
were appointed at 1,000/. a year, though 
there was not more expense than with 
two joint post-masters at 2,500/. a year, 
there could be no question that the 
patronage would be augmented by the 
distribution. The committee observed 
also, that the patronage in the hands of 
the Post-office was most extensive and 
important, and required much knowledge 
and considerable attention to the charac- 
ters of individuals). Now, what was the 
proposition of one hon. member? That 
it should all be transferred to the Treasury, 
and that Mr. Freeling should be the execu- 
tive officer. The proposition of the commit- 
tee of 1797 wassupported by the committee, 
on the ground that greater regularity and 
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dispatch would be obtained from a com- 
mission. But the business of the Post- 
office could not be managed with greater 
regularity and dispatch than since 1797 ; 
and it was not fair to attribute all the 
merit of this universally acknowledged re- 
sult to a subordinate officer of the board. 
Certainly, if the question was between 
him and the committee of 1797, whether 
the board of commissioners should be ap- 
pointed, he had no doubt the gentlemen 
opposite to him would hold his argument 
to be valid. Then came the committee 
of 1817, which had, indeed, after the ex- 
perience the country had had, decided 
against the proposal for putting the ma- 
nagement of the Post-office under a board 
of commissioners of more than two, but 
still was not prepared to say that the bu- 
siness should be managed by only one. 
The duties of the office were of a peculiar 
nature, not only as regarded the amount 
of the revenue, but the amount of the ex- 
penditure.—The revenue. amounted to 
two millions; the expenditure was as 
much as half a million. Now, all the 
payments were under warrant of the joint 
post-master, and Mr. Freeling, whose 
testimony on this point would, perhaps, 
not be taken, had stated his opinion, that 
there should be two lords. As for the 
evidence of lord Chesterfield, no inference 
unfavourable to the office could be drawn 
from it. Being asked, what was the re- 
sult when there was a difference of opi- 
nion on any subject referred? He answer- 
ed, that te business was so amicably 
managed, that a difference seldom oc- 
curred, but that if any did occur, the 
junior would naturally yield to the senior. 
Now this was necessarily the case in all 
co-ordinate jurisdictions—the least ex- 
perienced oflicer generally gave way. 
The salary of the joint post-master had 
been fixed in 1785, at 5,000/., the present 


-amount. Had they heard nothing of 


economy then? Had there been no re-+ 
form of the civil list; no regulation of po- 
litical, household, and useless offices? Did 
Mr. Burke, however, at that time, when 
in the full career of his reforms, touch 
the office of joint post-master, the revenue 
under whose management was one-third 
of its present amount? ‘The only two 
state offices which Mr. Burke proposed to 
touch, were the president of the board of 
trade, and the third secretary of state. 
The office of the postmaster-general must 
have been under consideration; but he 
left it untouched. When they saw, there- 


fore, that Mr. Burke, in laying down his 
large and luminous principles for the ma- 
nagement of every department of the 
state, had thought it unfit to be abolished 
—when the duties had since been trebled 
—when it was proved that there were 
daily matters of reference on the most 
important matters—when the revenue 
managed was two millions, and the actual 
payments 500,000/., he could not consent 
to treat it as an entirely useless and inefii- 
cient office—He now approached the 
more enlarged view of this subject which 
had been taken by others; and he ap- 
eersteg it with great diffidence, because 
e could not argue it without letting in 
questions of great difficulty, delicacy, and 
magnitude, as they respected the consti- 
tution of the country. It was, he thought, 
impossible to say what the just and exact 
influence of the Crown should be. At 
various periods the extent of that influ- 
ence must vary with the varying circum- 
stances of the time. At present, a very 
considerable alteration had been eflected 
in the manners and habits of the country. 
The constant publication of the discus- 
sions in that House, the deference to 
public opinion which now marked their 
proceedings infinitely more than at any 
former period, greatly outweighed any ill 
that might be apprehended from the sup- 
posed increase of the influence of the 
Crown, Still, however, he knew no sub- 
ject more difficult to argue on than the 
just influence of the Crown. But, if he 
saw an office remaining untouched for a 
long period—remaining untouched, when 
other offices were new-modelled — he 
could not help thinking, that it might 
fairly be considered as forming a part 
of that influence which he thought 
was just. He had heard doctrines stated 
in the course of the present session, 
with respect to the mode of governing a 
great country, which excited as much 
surprise in his mind, as the sentiments 
expressed that night appeared to have 
excited in the mind of his hon. friend 
(Mr. Bankes), The hon. member for 
Sandwich (Mr. Marryat) had argued, 
that because the depressed state of trade 
had compelled him to dismiss four clerks 
from his office, there must, therefore, be 
a necessity for a considerable reduction 
in the establishments of the country. He, 
however, could not allow that there was 
any analogy between the business of a 
merchant’s house, however respectable, 
and the mode in which the concerns of a 
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great state were to be carried on [Hear.] | he had adverted must be taken in the ac- 
Again, the hon. member for Appleby | count in arguing this question. But there 
(Mr. Creevey) would lead the House to | were others, which, though of a subordi- 
suppose, that no provision should be made | nate nature, the House would not over- 
for those who had passed their lives in | look. Let the House consider what was 
the service of the public. He hadj|the extent of business in the different 
described public men as a corporation, | public departments. If they looked to 
established for their own benefit; and he ; that point, they would find, that though 
had attacked a sum of no great magnitude | the same number of offices existed, yet 
as being entirely too great for the reward | the fact was, that the extent of infiuence 
of their services. He (Mr. Peel) had} had decreased. The influence even of a 
observed upon that occasion, a studious | high and efficient oifice at present, was 
forgetfulness of all that had been done for | very different from what it was formerly. 
the abolition of sinecures—an_ utter} The occupation of time in an office, the 
neglect of those measures which had been | multiplication of duties, the necessary at- 
taken for contracting the undue influence | tendance in parliament, rendered indivi- 
of the Crown. The hon. member must | duals of extensive influence less anxious 
have meant, or he meant nothing, thatthe | than formerly for office; and, though 
service of the country should be left to} these duties did not degrade the office, 
those who would undertake great duties | yet they tended to contract that extent 
and trusts for nothing; or that they | of influence which was heretofore known 
should be placed in the hands of a wealthy | to exist. The Treasury department existed 
oligarchy, who could afford to labour for | as it did in 1792, but its duties had in- 
a very trifling remuneration. Whether | creased in an eight-fold proportion ; and, 
this was the hon. member’s meaning or | from the increase of business in the 
not, he could not say; but, such a pro-| Treasury, the increase in other depart- 
ceeding was inconsistent with the princi- | ments might be inferred. The number of 
ples of our monarchy—inconsistent with | official papers examined by the Treasury 
the great principles of the constitution— | was—in 1793, 2,833; in 1797, 4,400; in 
and utterly inconsistent with the princi-| 1815, 19,000; and in 1819 and 1520, 
ples on which Mr. Burke proposed to in- | 25,000. Thus progressively rising trom 
troduce his great and comprehensive | about 3,000 in 1793, to 25,000 in 1819. 
scheme of reform, when he told the | Now, as the duties of office were thus in- 
iiouse, with perfect wisdom, that he would | creased, the desire of individuals, possess- 
not have the duties of the state perform. | ing extensive fortune and influence, had, it 
ed for nothing—he would not give great | was fair to infer, proportionably decreased. 
offices to those who were able to outbid | He did not think there could bea principle 
their competitors on a sinking scale. He | of greater importance than that on which 
told them, that if this country depended they were now called on to decide. The 
too much on the offers of severe and re-| House might abolish the office; but if 
strictive virtue—that if it trusted for the | they did so on the principle that they 
performance of public duties to the ge-'| thereby reduced the just influence of the 
nerosity of individuals, it would rue its! Crown, he would ask them, whether they 
acquiescence in such a principle. He) were not doing that which was, not in- 
added, that the country would find itself deed inconsistent with the safety of the 
most inefficiently served, if it gave offices | country, but which was inconsistent with 
of importance to those who were willing | the substantial interests of the country ? 
to take them for the least possible emolu- | The safety of the country would not be 
ment. This high principle had been! comproviised by this act. But was nothing 
acted on no later than in the last session. ' more thaa its safety to be considered? 
A sum was voted, which parliament; Were they not to look with an anxious 
thought sufficient to support lofty aank | eye to the substantial interests of the 
and elevated station. That sum was re- country? There was no reason for be- 
fuscd. But the answer of the House of | lieving that the influence of the Crown 
Commions—and that answer re-echoed by | was more than commensurate with the in- 
the public—was, “ we will not hear of a| creased power of other interests. When 
refusal—we have voted the money, and | the influence of other bodies was hourly 
we cannot tuke it back, however interest- | extended, it was fitting that a proper 
ed the individual may be in the refusal.” | check should exist. Under all these con- 
[Hear.]—The considerations to which siderations, he would, on the most con- 
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scientious grounds, give his decided nega- 
tive to the motion. 

Sir J. Mackintosh said, that if the 
House had been occupied with the only 
question which the noble mover had in- 
troduced to their notice — and on that 
question alone had they to decide — he 
certainly should have consulted his own 
convenience and the state of his health 
by giving a hearty and conscientious, 
but a silent vote, in favour of the noble 
lord’s proposition. Other questions, how- 
ever, and of far greater magnitude, had 
been introduced by the right hon. gen- 
tleman who spoke second in the debate 
—questions, he would say, of as great 
magnitude and importance, as were ever 
brought before the House of Commons. 
Novelties, as he conceived them, in con- 
stitutional doctrine, had been boldly ad- 
vanced—never, before, indeed, had they 
been avowed so distinctly and unequivo- 
cally in a public assembly — novelties 
which struck nearly at the root of the 
British constitution—novelties, which, if 
the House acted on them, would be 
more injurious to their estimation in the 
minds of the people of this kingdom, 
than any measure they had been ever 
induced to adopt. He agreed with the 
hon. member for Corfe Castle, that on 
all former occasions, when reformation 
was attempted in that House, particu- 
cularly that of 1782, by Mr. Burke, the 
principle of keeping up useless offices in 
order to support the influence of the 
Crown never once reared its head. At 
that time the whole question was de- 
cided on a very narrow ground—« Are 
these offices useless, or are they benefi- 
cial to the public?”? There was one ex- 
ception--the great sinecures of the state. 
And why? Because they constituted the 
only provision for the retired servants 
of the Crown. The right hon. gentleman 
placed the whole detence of sinecures 
on that ground. But, could he argue, 


with any degree of consistency, that si- 


necures should be continued, when pen- 
sions were granted in their stead? He 
did, however, so argue the question. He 
would not only have pensions but sine- 
cures for retired officers. The right hon. 
gentleman who had last spoken had show- 
ed a great deal of skill and dexterity in 
the arrangement of his topics. He had 
given great space and latitude to the 
unimportant part of his argument, and 
had passed rapidly over that which most 
demanded attention; because he was 
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well aware of its difficult, critical, and 
invidious nature; because he did not 
wish to meet or reiterate what the right 
hon. gentleman who spoke second had 
unhesitatingly advanced and defended ; 
namely, that useless ofices were to be 
kept up in order to maintain influence— 
that not a single useless situation could 
be abolished, without placing the good 
government of this country in danger. 
But the right hon. gentleman had treated, 
at great length, of questions quite imma- 
terial of themselves, and altogether irre- 
velant to the present motion. He had, 
like a skilful commander, disposed of his 
troops so as to give them the appearance 
of an extended line, and thus to prevent 
an attack on the weak part of his array. 
But, notwithstanding his respect for so 
great a captain, he would not imitate his 
tactics; nor would he direct his atten- 
tion to the whole line thus skilfully con- 
structed, but he would consider the point 
at issue, solely on the principle, whether 
the office were necessary or not. The 
first argument of the right hon. gentleman 
on this point was, that the office was an 
ancient one, and therefore ought not to 
be abolished. This was an attack upon 
the House of Commons for their con- 
duct during the last ten years. In that 
period fey had abolished offices which 
were as old as the monarchy — offices 
which were coeval with the Plantagenets. 
They had abolished the tellers of Exche- 
quer; they had abolished the justices in 
Eyre, and they had abolished them pre- 
cisely because they were ancient and use- 
less. The House had considered them 
not adapted to sound and modern pur- 
poses ; they had regarded them as obso- 
lete and superannuated. They had not 
thought of the paradoxical view of the 
right hon. gentleman which would repre- 
sent an oftice as efficient because it was 
old; but they had, on the contrary, acted 
on the belief, that an office, because it was 
old might, by those accidents of time, 
which could not have been prevented, 
have become inefficient.—The second pro- 
position of the right hon. gentleman was 
anyappeal to the year 1792. This was 
the model set up. In 1792 this office had 
existed, therefore it ought not, according 
to the right hon. gentleman, to be now 
abolished; but, in 1792, were there not 
tellers of the exchequer, and justices in 
Eyre? Those offices had been preserved, 
principally, because they afforded means 
of pensions for retired officers when no 
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other provision of that kind existed. But, 
said the right hon. gentleman, the revenue 
of the Post-office increased to five fold 
since 1792, and could they in that case 
call for the reduction of one of the post- 
masters ? But, had the duties of the post- 
masters increased with the revenue ? The 
right hon. gentleman would not tell the 
House that two postmasters were neces- 
sary, because the revenue had increased ; 
and therefore he refuted his own case by 
the very nature of his appeal. In 1792, 
no question had been raised for the aboli- 
tion of such offices. Great useless offices 
had then been reserved, because no other 
means were provided to the state for pen- 
sioning meritorious and retired servants. 
The right hon. gentleman said, that by 
the abolition of this office, the appoint- 
ment to a great many offices would be 
transferred to the Treasury; and then 
what a dreadful circumstance this would 
be, to have so much patronage tranferred 
to the Treasury! He was unwilling to 
meet this argument by a direct contradic- 
tion; because it was very easy for the 
right hon. gentleman to be accurate in 
form, but inaccurate in substance. But 
the transfer which was now deprecated 


had been already made, and the appoint- | 
ment to offices, which would be more in- | 


convenient if made by the Treasury, was 


already in the patronage of the Treasury. | 


Another argument had been raised on the 
ground of check and public security. 
This touched not the proposal of his no- 
ble friend. His noble friend had not 


made any allusion to another being re-_ 
‘belonged to it without the abolition of 


quired to watch and guard the conduct 
of another peer. He could not have ex- 
pressed such an imputation against a body 
with which he was so nearly connected. 
Then came an extraordinary topic, which 
the right hon. gentleman had used in de- 
fence of useless offices. And here he 
entreated those gentlemen who had 
pledged themselves to retrenchment and 
economy, to consider on what footing 
they stood with the right hon. gentleman, 
who had contended, that useless offices 
were necessary to the good government 
of the kingdom; and that one useless 
office could not be reduced without 
danger to that government. Let them 


set up this principle, and it barred all 

retrenchment, and all reduction of offices. 

—The way in which the hon. member for 

Corfe Castle had treated the subject, had 

been so strictly constitutional, and so un- 

answerable, as to leave him little to say 
VOL. VI. 
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upon this point of view It was, indeed, 
the way in which all who had entertained 
just views, and acquired authority upon 
the subject, had treated it. The hon. 
member had stated the just influence of 
the Crown as that which grew out of 
the legal authority of the Crown. Such 
influence would be continued as long as 
the monarchy, which he trusted would be 
perpetual. That influence arose from the 
collection and administration of the great- 
est revenue ever known, and the ap- 
pointment to all civil and military offices. 
A revenue of 60,000,000/. an army of 
70,000 men, a large navy, the constani 
support of nine-tenths of the patronage 
of Indiamthese were the sources of just 
and legitimate influence, and to that in- 
fluence he did not object. If it had been 
proposed to abandon one of our 35 colo- 
nies, which formed so fertile a source of 
patronage, then, indeed, it might be argued 
that it was an attack upon the just influ- 
‘ence of the Crown. ‘The right hon. gen- 
'tleman bad distinctly contended, that the 
| abolition of this office would be a diminu- 
' tion of the just influence of the Crown. 
| So, according to him, no office, however 
| useless or expensive, must now be touch- 
ed; for they were all necessary for main- 
taining the just influence of the Crown. 
What one, two, or three parliaments 
_ might have done, was nothing. ‘There was 
no sort of limit to be allowed to the influ- 
ence of the Crown. But, according to 
ithe hon. member (Mr. Bankes), with 
whom he perfectly concurred, the just 
influence of the Crown was that which 
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necessary offices, or a change in the man- 
ner and forms of government. He re- 
membered to have heard this well stated 
by an hon. member not now in the House, 
It was on a question relating to the vice- 
treasurership of Ireland. In reply to an 
hon. friend of his, who had spoken in de- 
fence of the vice-treasurership, an hon. 
member then for Peterborough now for 
Hertfordshire (Mr. W. Lamb), had stated 
with great force the principle en which, 
what scemed so difficult now, namely, 
the natural limit in the influence of the 
Crown, could be determined. It was 
| this—that wherever the power was con- 
' stitutional and legal, its influence was 
legal. If, then, parliament were to be so 
unsparing in their reduction as to extend 
it to the lowest offices, were they to main- 
tain uscless offices for the sake of influ- 
ence? The clerks were fit objects for the 
4B 
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equity, he did not say for the compassion 
of the House: he would never, notwith- 
standing any clamour, deny to poor clerks 
what was equitably due to them, nor had 
he taken any part in the reductions which 
affected them. Buta cruel necessity now 
compelled ministers, on the naked ground 
of influence, to continue an office not 
only demonstrated, but acknowledged, to 
he inefficient. He did not see with what 
face the majority in that House could ap- 
ply themselves to retrenchment again, if 
they now voted for continuing an office 
on such ground. How would their con- 
duct appear to the people of England ? 
How would the very institution be de- 
luged with calumnies, if the House of 
Commons should declare, by their vote, 
that the power of the Crown was so 
founded on rottenness, that while the 
people were growing in intelligence, and 
while legitimate influence, arising from 
the revenue, the army, and all the estab- 
lishments of the country, was formidable, 
as it had never been before, yet, that it 
was of such a tottering kind, that it could 
not be supported without what, in that 
Hiouse, was called influence, but what 
would elsewhere be called corruption? 
Ile was happy to hear a right hon. gen- 
tleman appeal to the intelligence and in- 
formation of the people? But, what in- 
ference ought parliament to draw trom 
this state of growing intelligence ? It was 
this—that no influence was necessary for 
supporting what was agreeable to a great 
and intelligent people. According to the 
right hon. gentleman, however, the more 
intelligent the people grew, the more jea- 
Jous ought the government to be, and the 
more formidable ought they to become 
by the influence of unnecessary offices, in 
order to prevent the explosion of that dis- 
pleasure which they provoked, and which 
might prove fatal if not thus prevented. 
He knew nothing which could more widen 
the breach, and make the separation in- 
curable, of classes who ought to become 
more closely united, than such a_princi- 
ple. He was aware that the people were 
every day becoming more intelligent, and 
that, whether parliament did or did not 
take part in the honour of diffusing know- 
ledge, the people would advance in edu- 
cation and provide instruction for them- 
selves, ‘To attend to the public voice, 
and not to reverse the conduct, was the 
only means of keeping up the right rela- 
tions of the state, and preserving minis- 
ters and parliament from feeling inconve- 


nience from what was so undeniable. Of 
all the arguments used on the other side, 
this was the most extraordinary ; and that 
the right hon. gentleman, whose accuracy, 
ingenuity, and perspicuity were so great, 
who came always so prepared for dis- 
cussion, and who understood so well tlic 
import of words, and the bearing of argu- 
ments, that he should have thus entered 
into the enemy’s fortress, and carried 
away a regiment for his assistance, was 
the best proof of his having felt the case 
to be desperate. By voting for the pro- 
position now submitted to them, the 
House did nothing more than admit the 
motion of his noble friend, They would 
only avoid pledging themselves to support 
useless places for the sake of influence, 
and to reduce any office not useless was 
not intended. Was it, then, too much 
to request the hon. member for Yorkshire 
to reconsider the question? He had said, 
that he would vote for reducing all ex- 
penses not necessary. Here the one-hun- 
dreth part of that principle was not re- 
quired. The office in question, the hon. 
member was too candid and too fair not 
to admit to be useless. If, then, he voted 
not against an office which was admitted 
to be useless, he plainly abandoned the 
strong hold of principle. There could 
not be a stranger case than this. For the 
lords of the Admiralty much more might 
be said, and had been said. The two 
offices abolished had not been absolutely 
useles§, but they had not been very neces- 
sary. ‘That was not the situation of this 
office. He voted for its abolition because 
it was totally and absolutely useless. 

Mr. Wynn said, he had supported the 
bills of 1512 and 1813 for diminishing the 
influence of the Crown, because a power 
to reward public services was substituted. 
Much obloquy had been previously thrown 
upon sinecures, and it was considered ad- 
visable to provide for public services in 
another mode. He admitted the merits 
of the secretary of the Post-office; but 
he could not agree to entrust so exten- 
sive a public department to his sole ma- 
nagement ; especially as a political con- 
nexion was necessary between ministers 
and the higher public officers. He be- 
lieved it was by no means the wish of the 
people to strip the Crown of its legitimate 
influence, which was the best safeguard of 
the constitution. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, he 
agreed with his right hon. friend who 
spoke second in the debate, that this ques- 
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tion did not rest merely upon a conside- 
ration of the influence of the Crown, nor 
upon the functions of the office, separately 
considered, but upon a combined view of 
those two considerations. In the first 
place, he begged leave most distinctly to 
disclaim the principle, that any useless 
offices ought to be preserved, merely for 
the purpose of maintaining the influence 
of the Crown. It was undoubtedly no 
part of our constitution that any influence 
should be given to the Crown for the pur- 
pose of corrupting individuals, or induc- 
ing them to swerve from the due dis- 
charge of their public duty. His hon. 
friend, the member for Corfe Castle, had 
made a slip, when he seemed to suppose 
that ministers were desirous of closing 
the chapter of retrenchment. He was 
sure that no man was less disposed than 
his hon. friend to undervalue the extent 
of retrenchment which was opened to the 
House on a former night. There could 
be no stronger proof of the desire of mi- 
nisters to continue the work of retrench- 
ment, than the fact, that committees 
were sitting at that moment on every 
branch of the public service, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining whether there was 
any branch in which further retrench- 
ment might be made. It was incumbent 
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upon the Heuse, in looking at this ques- 
tion, to consider how far the machine of | 
government might be effected by any | 
change in the official establishments of the | 
country. When he looked at the ma- 
chine of government, involving as it did 
the departments of the army and the 
navy, the collection of the revenue, and 
the various branches of administrative po- 
lity, he went along with his right hon. 
friend in thinking that the question could 
not be fairly canvassed upon a mere view 
of economical expediency, but that it 
must be considered on more enlarged 
grounds. It was not a fair view of the 
question to argue, that the great offices of 
the state, which maintain the personal 
dignity of the sovereign, and contribute 
to the political power of the Crown, as 
recognized by the constitution, might be 
conducted on a more economical scale of 
expenditure. How far the influence de- 
rived from those offices was or was not 
constitutional, was a much more import- 
ant consideration; and, upon this view of 
the question, he was prepared to meet 
hon. gentlemen opposite. If they suc- 
eceded in making out an unconstitutional 
excess of influence, then he would admit 
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that his argument must fall to the ground. 
The mere question of economy did not 
involve asum of more than from !0 to 
20,0001. as applied to the whole of these 
establishments. The great change which 
had taken place in the extent of busiress 
and the mode of conducting it, had placed 
the government on a footing which ren- 
dered it impossible to be conducted with- 
out a division of the labour proportional 
to its increased amount. The machine 
of government involved 50 or 60 offices 
of various descriptions; and if the mass 
of efficient labour were diminished, they 
would run the risk of destroying that ma- 
chine. Thenecessity of a reform of par- 
liament was a favourite doctrine with 
some of the gentlemen opposite ; and one 
very effectual way of accomplishing their 
object would be, to make the government 
incapable of carrying onthe warfare against 
them. He begged it might not be sup- 
posed that he admitted the present office 
to be unnecessary or incflicient, or that 
he voted for it as a sinecure office. Tis 
hon. friend (Mr. Bankes) had indeed in- 
cluded this office in the schedule to a bill 
which he brought in, in 1813; but, when 
parliament came to exercise a deliberate 
judgment on the subject, it rejected the 
proposition of his hon. friend. Was it the 
opinion of the committee of 1797, that 
the office was a useless sinecure which 
ought to be suppressed ? So far were they 
from being of this opinion, that instead of 
two officers for the control of this depart- 
ment, they recommended a numerous 
board. He therefore hoped that the gen- 
tlemen of England would see the impro- 
priety of acceding to the present motion ; 
and trusted that they would come to the 
determination of rejecting it, regardless 
of the unpopularity to which such a deter- 
mination might for a time be subjected. 
A noble example had been set them that 


, evening, which he trusted that all of them 


>? 
would follow. Whether they would or not, 


he could not tell ; but of this he way sure, 
that if they truckled to the spirit and the 
clamour which was now abroad, they 
would betray their own situation, and 
what was worse, they would betray the 
people themselves. 

Sir John Newport said, the noble lord 
had avowed that it was not his intention 
to maintain that useless offices should be 
kept up for the support of the influence 
of the Crown, and yet his whole speech 
had been a contradiction to that avowal,. 
This office was admitted to be quite 
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useless by the finance committee of 1797; 
for they said that, as it was administered 
by post-masters of great rank but positive 
inefliciency, it ought to be regulated in 
some other manner; and then they sug- 
gested a board of five commissioners. 
The House ought to abolish this office, 
lest an opinion should get abroad, that it 
had been retained because it was held by 
an individual of great rank, whilst others 
had been abolished because they were 
held by individuals of scarcely any rank 
at all. He implored the House not to 
make war upon public opinion, nor 
to treat the demand of the public for re- 
trenchment as idle, unfounded clamour. 

Sir I. Coffin observed, that the post- 
masters-general did not do any duty, and, 
therefore, he thought they should be 
both abolished. 

Lord Normanby shortly replied. After 
his majesty’s ministers had brought down 
the King’s gracious message, announcing 
his majesty’s intention of making a great 
sacrifice out of his personal income, it 
was rather extraordinary that they should 
take so early an opportunity of making 
the Crown the means of defending a 
piece of mere ministerial patronage. 

The House divided: Ayes 159. Noes, 
184. Majority against the motion 25. 


List of the Majority, and also of the 

Minority. 

Masoriry. 
Chandos, marq. 
Courtenay, T. P. 
Courtenay, W. 
Cholmondeley, lord H. 
Calvert, John 
Cust, hon. col. 
Cheere, E. M. 
Croker, J. W. 
Cumming, G. 
Canning, rt. hon. G. 
Cockerell, sir C. 
Cripps, J. 
Cranbourne, visct. 
Clive, Rt. 
Clive, lord 
Cockburne, sir G. 
Collett, E. J. 
Copley, sir J.S. 
Dalrymple, A. 
Divett, Thos. 


Alexander, J. 
A’Court, E, II. 
Arbuthnot, rt. hon. C. 
Apsley, lord 

Ancram, lord 
Antrobus, G. C. 

Browne, Peter 
Jalfour, John 
Bourne, rt. hon. W.S. 
Bruce, Rt. 

Buchanan, J. 
Binning, lord 
Bathurst, hon. S. 
Bathurst, rt. hon. B. 
Broadhead, T. II. 
Brudenell, lord 
Barne, M. 

Barry, col. 

Blake, Rt. 

Bradshaw, T. H. 


Burgh, sir U. Dawson, G. 
Beresford, lord G. Dodson, John 

Blair, J. Dunlop, J. 
Blackburne, John Drummond, H. Home 
Brogden, J. Downie, Rt. 


Cole, sir L. 
Cecil, lord T. 
Campbell, Arch. 


Drake, T. T. 
Dawkins, J. 
Dawkins, H. 


Douglas, W. R. K. 
Dundas, rt. hon. W. 
Estcourt, T. G. 
Egerton, W. 
Evelyn, L. 

Ellis, C. R. 

Ellis, T. 

Fleming, John 
Forbes, lord 
Fremantle, Wm. 
Fleming, John 
Forrester, F. 
Gossett, col. 
Gower, lord F. L. 
Grant, A. C. 
Gordon, hon. W. 
Graves, lord 
Gladstone, John 
Gilbert, D. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Grant, G. W. 
Gifford, sir R. 
Holford, G. 
Holmes, W. 

Hill, sir G. 
Hardinge, sir If. 
Huskisson, rt. hon. W. 
Hodson, J. A. 
Hope, sir W, 
Irving, John 
Jolliffe, G. H. 
Jenkinson, hon. C. C. 
Knox, hon. Thos. 
Kerr, David 
Lindsay, lord 
Lindsay, hon. H. 
Lloyd, 8. J. 
Luttrell, H. F. 
Luttrell, J. F. 
Lowther, vise. 
Lowther, John 
Lascelles, hon. W. 
Londonderry, marq. of 
Lewis, T. F. 
Lockhart, W. E. 
Long, right hon. C. 
Lenox, lord G. 
Macqueen, T. P. 
Macnaghten, E. A. 
Mundy, G. 
Magennis, R. 
Martin, sir T. B. 
Manning, Wm. 
Musgrave, sir P. 
Manners, lord C. 
Manners, lord R. 
Mills, C. 

Neale, sir H. B. 
Nightingale, sir M. 
Nugent, sir G. 
Needham, hon. F. J. 
Onslow, Arthur 
Osborne, sir John 
Ommanney, sir I’. 


Pole, sir Peter 
Pollington, visct. 
Pitt, Jos. 
Palmerston, visc. 
Prendergast, M. G. 
Pennant, G. H. D. 
Plumber, John 
Paxton, W. G. 
Paget, hon. B. 
Peel, right hon. R. 
Phillimore, Dr. 
Plunkett, rt. hon. 
Peel, W. G. 
Phipps, hon. Ed. 
Pringle, sir W. 
Rae, sir W. 
Rice, hon. G. 
Robinson, rt. hon. F. 
Rowley, sir J. 
Russell, J. W. 
Ryder, rt. hon. Rd. 
Sandon, visc. 
Scott, hon. John 
Shiffner, sir G. 
Smith, Ch. 
Sumner, G. H. 
Somerset, lord G. 
Somerset, lord E. 
Strutt, T. W. 
Shaw, sir rt. 
Stewart, A. 
Seymour, Horace 
Strathaven, lord 
Sheldon, Ralph 
Taylor, sir 
Taylor, G. W. 
Trench, col. 
Twiss, Horace 
Townshend, H. 
Uxbridge, earl of 
Ure, M. 
Villiers, rt. hon. J. 
Vansittart, rt. hon. N, 
Wilbraham, E. B. 
Williams, Rt. 
Wilson, sir H. 
Wilson, W. W. C. 
Wilson, Tho. 
Wetherell, C. 
Wellesley, lt. 
Warren, C. 
Wortley, J.S. 
Warrender,rt.hon.sirG 
Wood, col. 
Wallace, rt. hon. T. 
Wynn, sir W. W. 
Wynn, C. W. 
Wilmot, Rt. 
Willoughby, H. 
Windham, W. 
Yarmouth, earl of 
TELLERS. 
Clerk, sir G. 
Lushington, S. R. 


Minority, 


Abercromby, hon. J. 


Althorp, visct. 
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Astley, sir J. D. 
Beaumont, T. W. 
Barham, J. F. 
Baring, sir 
Barrett, S. M. 
Bennet, hon. H. G. 
Benyon, B. 
Bernal, R. 

Birch, Jos. 

Bright, H. 

Burdett, sir F. 
Bury, visc. 

Byng, G. 

Benett, John 
Bankes, I. 
Baillie, John 
Belgrave, visct. 
Bentinck, lord W. 
Blake, sir F. 
Buxton, T. F. 
Boughey, sir J. F. 
Brandling, C. 
Butterworth, J. 
Calvert, C. 
Calcraft, John 
Campbell, hon. G. 
Cavendish, lord G. 
Cavendish, H. 
Cavendish, C. 
Cofha, sir I. 

Coke, T. W. 
Colburne, N. R. 
Concannon, Lucius 
Crespigny, sir W. De 
Crompton, S. 
Creevey, T. 
Chetwynd, G. 
Coote, sir C. 
Calthorpe, hon. F. 
Corbett, P. 

Cole, sir C. 
Cherry, G. H. 
Davies, T. H. 
Denison, W. J. 
Dugdale, D. 
Doveton, G. 
Davenport, D. 
Dickinson, W. 
Ebrington, viscount 
Ellice, E. 

Eastnor, lord 
Fergusson, sir R.C. 
Fitzgerald, lord W. 
Fitzroy, lord C. 
Fitzroy, lord J. 
Foley, J. H. 
Farrand, Robert 
Fane, John 

Ford, M. 
Fellowes, W: Il. 
Graham, S. 
Grenfell, P. 
Griffith, J. W. 
Guise, sir W. 
Gooch, T. S. 
Gipps, G. 
Haldimand, W. 


Public Accounts. 


Ilamilton, lord A. 
Hobhouse, J. C. 
Howard, hon. W. 
Hume, J. 

Hurst, R. 
Hutchinson, hon. C.11. 
Hulse, sir C. 
Harvey, sir E. 
Kennedy, T.F. 
Legh Keck, G. A. 
Lamb, hon. G. 
Lambton, J. G. 
Lemon, sir W. 
Lennard, T. B. 
Lushington, St. 
Langston, J. UL. 
Leake, W. 
Littleton, Ed. 
Leycester, Rt. 
Lethbridge, sir T. 
Maberly, J. 
Maberly, W. L. 
Macdonald, J. 
Mackintosh, sir J. 
Martin, J. 
Maule, hon. W. 
Moore, Peter 
Marjoribanks, 8. 
Marryat, J. 
Miles, P. 
Neville, hon. R. 
Newman, Rh. W. 
Newport, rt-hon. sir J. 
O'Callaghan, J. 
Ord, W. 
Ossulston, lord 
Palmer, C. F. 
Pares; 'T. 
Phillips, G. 
Philips, G. R. 
Peirse, Henry 
Price, R. 

Pollen, sir John 
Pyn, F. 
Portman, Ed. 
Rickford, W. 
Ricardo, D. 
Ridley, sir M. W. 
Robarts, A. 
Robinson, sir G. 
Russell, lord J. 
Russel, R. G. 


Rice, T. S. 


Robertson, A. 
Rumbold, Ch. 
Scudamore, R. 
Scott, J. 
Sykes, D. 
Sebright, sir J. 
Shelley, sir J. 
Smith, hon. R. 
Smith, W. 
Smith, John 
Smith, G. 
Smith, Sam. 
Smith, Abel 
Smith, Robert 


Clil4 
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Tierney, rt. hon. G, 
Tynte, C. R. 
Tulk, C. A. 
Tennison, C. 
Townshend, lord C. 
Walpole, lord 
Warre, J. A. 
Webb, Ed. 
Wharton, John 
Whitbread, S. 
Williams, O. 


Williams, T. P. 
Wilson, sir R. 
Winnington, sir T. 
Wood, Matthew 
Wells, John 
Wodehouse, Ed. 
Westenra, hon. H. 
Yorke, sir J. 
TELLERS, 
Duncannon, visct. 
Normanby, visct. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, March 14. 


MoTION RESPECTING THE SIMPLIFY- 
ING AND BETTER ARRANGEMENT OF 
THE Pusiic Accounts.] Mr. Maberly 
rose, to make his promised motion for the 
Simplifying andbetter Arrangement of the 
Public Accounts. Hebegan by observing, 
with reference to the public accounts on 
the table, that they were, when compared 
one with the other, full of errors; and he 
had to claim the indulgence of the House, 
while he pointed out the dissimilar nature 
of returns, which, strictly speaking, ought 
to have been the same, as they related to 
the same heads of account. One set of 
accounts, had been laid on the table by 
the noble marquis opposite. There was, 
the House would recollect, an account 
ordered to be annually Jaid on the table, 
on or before the 25th of March, but it 
was not, by the act which rendered 
that account necessary, ordered that a 
summary or balance-sheet of the income 
and expenditure should accompany it. 
There was, however, in the last year’s 
act, a clause which required such a 
balance-sheet with the January accounts, 
and an abstract of it was delivered in up 
to the Sth Jan. 1822. There was also an 
abstract of the nett receipt and expendi- 
ture of the country up to the 5th of Jan. 
1821. He should prove that these ac- 
counts were not correct, as compared 
with each other ; for instance the balance- 
sheet account of the noble marquis, pre- 
sented on the 15th of Feb. last, differed 
from the regular annual finance accounts 
of the year 1821, and the chancellor of 
the exchequer’s account differed from 
both, in many essential particulars. In 
the finance accounts of the United King- 
dom for the year ending the 5th of Jan. 
1821, the first page purported to be an 
account of the ordinary revenues and cx- 
traordinary resources cunstituting the 
public income of the United Kingdom of 
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Great Britain and Ireland, for the year 
ended the 5th of January, 1821. In the 
account of the customs, the amount was 
stated to be 9,862,462/. The same item 
for customs during the same period in the 
noble marquis’s account was 9,837,2751., 
making a difference between the accounts 
of 25,187/. These returns differed also 
from the chancellor of the exchequer’s 
abstract of the same period of accounts 
which he had laid on the table of that 
House. The next head was the excise. 
The public accounts and the noble mar- 
pduis’s agreed in the nett amount of that 
branch, but in the abstract account for 
1821, the nett income was set down at 
27,929,8321., while in the others it was 
27,929,353/. The next head was stamps ; 
there again the public accounts and the 
noble marquis’s agreed ; but in the abstract 
account there wasa difference: one stated 
the amount at 6,562,258/., the other at 
6,154,447/. Under the head of post- 
office, there was a difference of 7,000/. 
between the noble marquis’s and the 
public account. The next item was 
“‘ taxes.” In the public accounts the 
land and assessed taxes were, in the gross 
receipt, set down at 8,182,819/.; in the 
abstract they were 7,503,603/., the former, 
he knew, included Ireland. Then fol- 
lowed (after some unimportant items) 
hackney-coaches, which, in the public 
accounts, were 26,374/. and in the account 
of the 15th of February 22,097/. Then 
hawkers and pedlars, in the public ac- 
count, 29,360/., in the other 28,9301. 
In the noble marquis’s account, there was 
an item—seizures, proffers, fines, and 
forfeitures, 6,528/. 6s., but in the public 
accounts there was no such item. In the 
15th Feb. return, there would be found 
a sum of 30,728/. set down for arrears of 
property-tax, while in the other, it was 
30,906/. In the imprest and other monies 
repaid, in the noble marquis’s account, 
the sum was 181,022/., and in the public 
accounts it was 159,053/. The surplus 
receipts on lottery, after the payment of 
prizes, was, in one account, set down at 
175,154/.; while in the public accounts 
the sum was 156,154/. In the sums re- 
paid in Ireland on account of advances 
from the consolidated fund under various 
acts for public improvements, the item 
in the account presented in February was 
97,1491.; in i public accounts it was 
61,598/. For old stores, in the noble 
marquis’s account, credit was taken for 
260,000/.; but he saw no coinciding 
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amount of credit taken for them in the 
public accounts. The net income set 
down in the account presented on the 
15th of February was 54,542,948/.; while 
in the public accounts it was 54,534,360/. 
The surplus of income over expenditure 
in the account of the 15th of February 
was 1,447,580/.; and in the chancellor of 
the exchequer’s account it was 1,831,348/. 
These differences ought not to occur in 
accounts which were intended to record 
and elucidate the public expenditure of 
the country. Having got through one 
side of the mass of accounts before him, 
he should turn to a comparison of the 
items of the nett expenditure. On the 
noble marquis’s account, the dividends, 
interest, and management of the public 
funded debt, exclusive of 17,058,773/. 
issued to the commissioners for the reduc- 
tion of the national debt, were set down 
at 29,438,380/.; in the public accounts 
29,403,591/. The sinking fund in the 
public accounts was 17,667,535/. 16s. 93d.: 
in the noble marquis’s, 17,499,733/. Os. 3d. 
The next head was one which he meant 
hereafter to submit to the attention of 
the House; namely, the interest upon 
exchequer bills ; which ought, in his opi- 
nion, to be set forth in a different manner 
from the present. Parliament ought each 
year to know the real standing arrears. 
The interest on exchequer bills and Irish 
treasury bills, exclusive of 441,000/. for 
sinking fund, was set down in the noble 
marquis’s account at 2,015,617/.; in the 
public accounts at 1,849,219/.; making a 
difference of about 166,397/.—This led 
him to the civil list, which in the public 
accounts was set down at 1,062,000/., and 
in the noble marquis’s at 1,071,758/. In 
the public accounts, the allowances for 
the support of the royal family, and for 
pensions upon the consolidated fund, 
amounted to 857,780/., including 63,824/. 
for the support of his majesty’s house- 
hold. The noble lord, for pensions upon 
the consolidated fund, had only set down 
359,6001. and 68,618/. for salaries and 
allowances, which showed, in comparing 
this part of the two accounts, a variance 
of not less than 325,000/. and upwards. 
There was also a difference of 11,000/. in 
the salaries accounts alone. The hon. 
gentleman then enumerated the following 
items from the accounts laid on the table 
by the noble marquis :— officers of courts 
of justice 61,9791, differing above 5,000/. 
from the same item in the public ac- 
counts ; expenses of the mint, 14,7604. ; 
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bounties, 2,956/.; miscellaneous, 155,207/., 
also showed a difference of not less than 
69,618/. The whole charges on the con- 
solidated fund, beginning with the item 
“ courts of justice,”? and going down to 
« miscellaneous,” was 690,698/. in the 
public accounts ; and then followed per- 
manent charges for Ireland, $81,503/., no 
notice of which was taken in the noble 
marquis’s accounts.—The next head to 
which he should refer was, the army, ordi- 
nary and extraordinary services. In 
the public accounts, the amount was 
$,926,423/.; in the noble marquis’s ac- 
counts the same head was 8,941,254. 
Then followed the navy, which in 
the public accounts was set down at 
6,387,7991, and in the noble marquis’s 
at 6,647,799/.; showing a variance of 
260,0602., which, being exactly theamount 
of the old stores, Jed him to the conclu- 
sion that the credit for that branch was 
taken there. In the ordnance public ac- 
counts the amount was 1,401,585/.; in 
the noble marquis’s 1,092,299/. The 
iiscellaneous services (at home and 
abroad) in the public accounts were 
2,616,700/.; in the noble marquis’s, 
2,492,241/., showing a difference of nearly 
124,500/. In the noble marquis’s account 
it was set forth, that there was a balance 
in the exchequer on the 5th Jan. 1820, of 
7,489,745l. Now, in the public accounts 
the same item was stated at 13,423,9381., 
making a difference of 5,934,192/. This 
variance required explanation. 
Under the head of * Civil Government 
in Scotland,’ there was also a variance ; 
some of the items which were noticed in 
one account were omitted in the other. 
{It struck him as being remarkable, that, 
notwithstanding the important variances 
between so many of the items in these 
accounts, they should be made to agree 
in their main amounts ; for the expendi- 
ture in one of the returns would be found 
to make a total of 53,340,000/., while in 
the noble marquis’s it was 53,095,377/., 
showing a difference of about 244,700/. 
Large as these variances were, they look- 
ed trifling compared with those respecting 
the exchequer balances, appropriated and 
unappropriated. The appropriated balance 
in exchequer on the 5th January, 
1821, was set down at 7,347,952/. 2s. 53d. 
Why make out the account in such a 
form? Would it not be more candid to 
explain, that this was not a balance avail- 
able for the service of the country. He 
begged to guard himself against any 
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charge of throwing out imputations against 
the gentlemen opposite. He did not 
mean to charge a wilful mystification or 
obscuring of the public accounts ; on the 
contrary, he was of opinion, that the 
error arose principally trom a want of 
that clearness, simplicity, and perspicuity, 
which it was the object of his motion to 
recommend. He would now move, 
“ That a select committee be appointed 
for the simplifying, and the better ar- 
rangement of the Public Accounts.” 

Mr. Lushington said, that the compari- 
son on which the hon. gentleman had 
proceeded was entirely founded on a mis- 
take. The account presented by the 
noble marquis on the 15th Feb., was not 
the same as the other account; and 
ought not to have been compared with it. 
The annual finance account purported to 
be the payments into the exchequer, 
while the other was the account of the 
nett income available for the public ser- 
vice. The hon. gentleman then went 
through the different items of the two ac- 
counts, in order to show, that they did 
not, and never were intended, to repre- 
sent the same results. He did not mean 
to contend, that a committee might not 
be most usefully employed in looking into 
the manner of rendering the public ac- 
counts, and, indeed the chancellor of the 
exchequer had already given notice of his 
intention to move for such a committee. 
Perhaps a better plan might be devised ; 
but the balance-sheet form was adopted 
at the suggestiofof an hon. member 
(Mr. Ricardo), and was deemed to be 
the most compendious way of stating the 
accounts. He was anxious that a com- 
mittee should be appointed to consider in 
what respects the items of the public ex- 
penditure or charge, as exhibited in. the 
annual accounts for the year 1821, differed 
from the financial statement which had 
been made to the House on the 15th of 
Tebruary by his noble friend. He felt 
great satisfaction in saying, that that 
statement had been ascertained to be 
most correct in all its important bearings. 
He should propose, therefore, as an 
amendment to the motion of the hon. 
gentleman, ‘“ That a select committee be 
appointed to consider from what causes 
the payments into the exchequer, as ex- 
hibited in the accounts of the public in- 
come, ending 5th January, 1821, appears 
not to agree with the account of the nett 
public income of the United Kingdom, in 
the year ending 5th January, 1821, as 
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presented to this House on the 15th Feb- 
ruary, 1829.” 

Sir J. Newport thought it very absurd 
that the public accounts could not be 
made out in some more satisfactory way 
than they were at present, so as to show 
at once how the accounts stood, without 
needing the speech of a secretary for a 
whole hour, to explain how these differ- 
ences were to be accounted for. He 
should vote for the committee of general 
inquiry, rather than that proposed by the 
amendment. 

Captain Madberly said, that the motion 
of his hon. relative was for a committee, 
for the purpose of simplifying and better 
arranging the publie accounts ; while the 
amendment only went to the investigation 
of past errors. 

Mr. Ricardo said, that the public ac- 
counts ought to be so stated, that every 
member, upon referring to them, might be 
able to make a balance-sheet from them, 
and see at once what was the actual 
revenue, and what the expenditure of the 
country. 

Mr. Hume hoped his hon. friend would 
withdraw his motion, and that the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer would move for 
the appointment of his committee. That 
committee was of a much more general 
description than the one proposed by his 
hon. friend; and he thought it would be 
a pity to appoint another committee with 
2 view to matters of comparatively little 
consequence. 

The Chancellor of Me Exchequer said, 
that as it had been conceded, that the 
differences in the accounts were recon- 
cilable, he had no objection to the whole 
question being postponed, to afford an op- 
portunity for the suggestion of a better 
plan. He would himself name the 18th 
of April for bringing the subject before 
the House. 

Mr. Calcraft considered that his hon. 
friend had clearly established the case 
upon which he set out. He, therefore, 
thought it scarcely worth while to go into 
a committee for the mere purpose of elu- 
cidating mistakes. 

Mr. Materty said, that his object in 
bringing forward the motion was solely to 
devise a plan by which the public accounts 
might be rendered more simple, intelli- 
gent, and satisfactory. He would, how- 
ever, after what had fallen, withdraw his 
motion. 

The motion and also the amendment 
were then withdrawn. 
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Boarp or Conrror.|—Mr. Creevey 
addressed the House to the following 
effect:—I rise, Sir, for the purpose of 
calling theattention of the Houseto the pre- 
sentstate ofa great public office--I mean the 
Board of Control, for managing the affairs 
of India. Every body who is at all ac- 
quainted with the history of this country 
for the last forty years, must be aware of 
the great difference of opinion which 
always subsisted between Mr. Pitt and 
Mr. Fox, as to the management of the 
affairs of India. It is well known, that 
finally Mr. Pitt’s system prevailed, and 
that it is to him we owe the present 
board of control. But I beg to call the 
attention of the House to the principles 
upon which that board was founded by 
Mr. Pitt. In the year 1784, a sort of 
agreement first took place between the 
India company and the country as to the 
government of India. It was then 
thought proper to introduce the existing 
system; and Mr. Pitt, in bringing the 
subject under the notice of parliament, 
said, that it was a great pleasure to him 
to be enabled to state that this establish- 
ment would be attended with no expense 
to the country; that several honourable 
gentlemen would gratuitously discharge 
the duty of commissioners ; that there was 
to be no charge—no salaries—no patron- 
age; and that though his own time was 
much occupied in the business of his 
office, he would gladly lend his assistance 
to the commissioners. Mr. Pitt, in every 
respect, fulfilled his promise; and this 
commission lasted, unaltered, nine years 
—that is to say, from 1784, when it was 
first formed, until 1793. As Mr. Pitt 
had pointed out, the constitution of this 
board, during nine years, was unaccom- 
panied by salaries, either to himself, or to 
the other gentlemen who had taken upon 
themselves the functions of its commis- 
sioners. In 1793, when a new constitu- 
tion of the board took place, a different 
compact or agreement was entered into 
between the East India company and the 
public. The bill which had been origi- 
nally introduced by Mr. Pitt, fell into the 
hands of the late lord Melville, and it 
was on that occasion, Sir, that the first 
departure took place from this ufiaid, 
romantic, gratuitous system. Lord Mel- 
ville procured a clause to be inserted in 
this bill, by which the East India com- 
pany were to pay annually 16,000/. to the 
board. of control. Of this sum 5,000/. 
was to go to three commissioners, who 
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were to be appointed by the Crown. | 
Lord Melville took 2,000/. a year him-_ 
self, as chief commissioner and president | 
of the board of control, and 1,500/. a 
year, each, was assigned to the other, 
commissioners. Thissum of 5,000/. was 
divided between the three commissioners, 
who were members of that House; the 
other 11,000/. being devoted to the pay- 
ment of the remainder of the establish- 
ment. I should not omit to state, by 
the by, that before lord Melville left this | 
board he made another alteration in Mr. | 
Pitt’s system; I mean, by taking from | 
the hon. company a pension of some. 
800/. a year for one of his family, I be- |, 
lieve, Well, Sir, this constitution of the | 
board endured for nearly twenty years. | 
In 1811, the present lord Melville became 
the president of the board of control; but | 
his lordship thought that the provision 
which had been made by his father was | 
too small; and, therefore, he broughtin a_ 
bill enabling the company, in addition to_ 
the 16,000/. which they had agreed to 
pay under the act of 1793, to grant, 
yearly, 6,000/. for the same purpose; 
making altogether 22,000/. Now, out of 
this increased allowance, he took for him- | 
self 3,000/., making his own salary, as | 
president of the board of control, just. 
5,000/. a year, instead of 2,000I., as it | 
had been formerly. But this was not all; | 
for before lord Melville left the board, he | 
took also a present from the India com- | 
pany, in hard cash, of 20,000/. So much, | 
Sir, for this board, which Mr. Pitt pledged | 
himself, at its first institution, was to be 
accompanied by no salaries, by no emolu- 
ments, and by no patronage. And here 
I ought to state, in my own justification, 
that when lord Melville brought in that 
bill, I gave the strongest opposition to 
the clause by which he increased his own 
salary 3,000/.* I did so, because I 
thought that his lordship, looking to all 
the sinecure allowances which himself or 
his father had already enjoyed, was not 
exactly the person who should have made 
this proposition to the House; and be-— 
cause I thought, that if 3,000/. a year more 
was necessary to be added to his income, | 
it must be necessary to increase the in- 
comes of the other commissioners; and. 
that increase, I felt, was not necessary. 
I contended, therefore, but in vain, that 
the salary of the president ought not to 
be altered ; conceiving, as I did, that the 
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funds which, for this purpose had been, 
with the consent of parliament, placed at 
the disposal of the Crown, were already 
applied in paying the first three com- 
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missioners. In 1813, a period of two 


years only, after this further agreement 
to increase the allowance for the board 
by 6,000/., a new addition was called for. 
This sum of 22,000/. devoted to the sup- 
»ort of the board, was now raised to 
26,000/.; and now, too, for the first time, 
further provision was made—not for the 
commissioners indeed, but for the allow- 
ances to be made for superannuations to 


the secretaries and other inferior persons 


belonging to the establishment. 

Under these circumstances, then, the 
House must see that the board of control 
having begun, as I may say, gratuitously, 
has, step by step, gone on increasing m 
offices of emolument and patronage, until 
it has at length become the purchase of a 
particular family interest in this House. 
Hear, hear!] Why, Sir, this is a fact 


which is netorious—it is proved—it is evi- 
dent, and so evident that nobody can deny 


it. Here, then, is aboard, which is the pur- 
chase, I repeat, ofa family interest. [know 
very well that it may be said, “ It is true 
there are ten commissioners, there is the 
president, the noble marquis opposite, 
the secretary to the commissioners, and 
the othercommissioners; but seven of them 
are mere outside passengers. As for the 
three inside places, they are reserved for 
the family.” [A laugh.j And, indeed, 
this may be truly said to be the most do- 


' mestic board we have ever heard of; and yet, 


Sir, it is the board for the management of 
the affairs of India. One should not have 
much wondered, had these family gentle- 
men been scattered about, through the 
different departments of the public reve- 
nue. But no: this family must have a 
board to themselves, forsooth—no inter- 
lopers—no strangers—but all quite do- 
mestic. There they are, Mr. Speaker, 
a snug, comfortable family party. [A 
laugh.] Why, then, Sir, is this a board 
oris itnot? Supposing that it were an 


object with any individual to be present 
while these three India commissioners 
‘should be amicably discussing a Mahratta 


war, or some great question of Indian po- 


‘licy, with all the vast machinery of the 


act before them; or supposing that one 

met in the street some individual who 

should say that the right hon. gentieman 

opposite (Mr. Canning) was going out to 

India. What would we not give to see 
4C 
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his instructions? It would be curious to 
learn in what manner they would commu- 
nicate with him, to hear them advise him 
how he should manage with this or that 
Hindoo prince. [Hear.] But his in- 
structions !—I wonder what would be de- 
manded for the copyright? I should 
like to know what a bookseller would give 
for it. Certainly, nothing is to be found 
in the annals of literature that would 
equal the enormous price that might be 
obtained for it. But I know I shall be 
told, that there is no board, in fact, that 
it is only such in name ; or, perhaps, that it 
is a nursery for our young statesmen : and 
really I am very much inclined to be of 
that opinion; and I will state the reason 
why. It happened, Sir, that once in my 
life, some few years ago, I was secretary 
to this board myself [A laugh, and cheer- 
ing]. I protest Iam quite at a loss to 
know what hon. gentlemen mean by this 
cheering: but as I have been secretary 
to the board, I did suppose that I might 
be allowed to know what the board was 
doing while I continugd with them. At 
that time, Sir, the three commissioners 
appointed hy the Crown were lord Minto, 
Mr. Thomas Grenville, and my right hon. 
friend (Mr. Tierney), who sits near me. 
I was, Sir, about thirteen months in the 
situation of secretary ; and if I were asked, 
I should say my impression is, that no 
board had sat all the time I was there ; 
and as I was secretary, I think I must 
have seen it if there was. I remember that 
the three commissioners (the president 
and the two others) sat in one room, and 
Isat in another; sometimes reading the 
newspapers ; at others, looking out of my 
window. But, lest my thirteen months 
experience should not have sufficiently 
qualified me to speak on this subject, I 
remember inquiring one day of a gentle- 
man connected with the department, and 
possessing great accuracy and means of 
information, whether, within the memory 
of man, there had ever been a_ board ? 
He answered, with great good nature and 
simplicity—** Not within my recollection 
certainly. [A laugh]. The factis, I believe 
that the president or first commissioner 
sometimes did come down to the office, in 
order to look over the dispatches that 
were to go to India. He had, in truth, 
the power of re-writing them altogether, 
if he chose; for it would be a folly to 
suppose that any other commissioner 
would come down to assist in correcting 
them. The other commissioners, I take 
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it, scarcely ever came, except to receive 
their salaries. Sure I am, that all the 
time I was there, there was not business 
enough for the situation. [Hear! from 
Mr. Courtenay.] I am glad to see the 
hon. secretary to the board exert himself ; 
for as he gets a higher salary than I did, 
he ought to do something more for it. I 
do assume, therefore, Sir, that two of 
these commissioners are perfectly useless. 
But let the House observe, that in the 
motion which I have this night to submit, 
Ido not mean to goso far. I only ask 
the House to appoint a committee which 
shall examine into the question and report 
their opinion upon it. I care not from 
which side of the House that committee 
may beselected. The noble marquis, if he 
chooses, may appoint it himself; and, if I 
should be so fortunate as to carry the 
House with me, and have to nominate 
my own committee, the noble marquis 
shall be one member, the right hon. 
member who sits near him another, and 
any Grenville that pleases shall be a third. 
My present object is, to ascertain this 
single point. If I am right in what I have 
assumed as to the commissioners, why, 
Sir, should those two gentlemen be allow- 
ed to sit in this House? We all know 
that the statute of the 6th of Anne says, 
that no person holding any place or office 
which shall be created after the passing 
of that act, shall be capable of sitting in 
this House. Why here are no less than 
four places, the possessors of which have 
seats, in direct violation of the statute: 
they are the president, the two commis- 
sioners, and the secretary of this board. 
Surely it isa matter of some importance 
that an act is thus infringed, without there 
being any case of necessity made out. It 
is contended, however, that the services 
of these gentlemen are highly necessary. 
But, if they are necessary at the board of 
control (and I doubt it), are they so 
here? In this House, who ever hears of 
India now-a-days? After looking at the 
statute of Anne, are honourable gentle- 
men prepared to say, that these four per- 
sons shall continue to hold their seats? 
Will they say so, before it is proved to 
demonstration that the presence of these 
individuals in parliament is necessary? I 
shall now adduce, Sir, the authority of 
another act of parliament; namely, the 
15th of George 2nd. Under this act, the 
consideration of a great number of offices 
is included ; and among other things, it is 
said, that a secretary of state can have, in 
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the House but one under secretary of | to sit still and hear all this patiently. Are 
state. Now, the experience of every | the East India company to become dealers 
day, as I admit, proves the necessity of | in members of parliament? Where, Sir, 
our having among us under secretaries. | is this influence to stop? Here is a board 
Nobody doubts the utility of the practice. | which began with no paid members, and 
There can be no question among reason- has now tour. These four gentlemen, I 
able men, as to the necessity of there grant, are not paid by the country, but 
being official persons for the purposes of by the Company: so, too, is the remain- 
information and inquiry. But, was there der of the department. But, is there no 
ever any principle imagined so contrary | danger in all this? 26,000l. laid out in 
to common sense, as that while the secre- | members of parliament would make, | be- 
tary of state hag but one under secretary | lieve, a pretty decent addition to all the 


in the House, this new board should have 
as many as four representatives ?—There 
being always (let me add) a great deal to 
do in the office of a secretary of state, and 
very little to do in that of a commissioner 
for the affairs of India. Circumstances in 
this respect have altogether changed. 
They are not now, what they used to be 
when lord Melville was at the head of the 
board. Then there was an Indian budget 
and a regular exposition of the affairs of 
India. ‘The case is altogether different in 
these times, and 1 believe I am correct in 
saying, that the right hon. gentleman op- 
posite (Mr. Canning) never above once 
presented himself in his official character 
of president to the attention of the House, 
and that was on the occasion of his mov- 
ing a vote of thanks to the marquis of 


Hastings for his military successes in | 


India. Admitting, however, that a ne- 
cessity could be shown for the presence 
of two of these commissioners in the 
House (and two I think too many), to 
say, that four of those persons ought to 
have seats is monstrous; and is a 
doctrine not only incompatible with com- 
mon sense, but with the constitution of 
the country. The manner in which so 
flagrant, so palpable a departure from the 
enactments of the statute of Anne (as 
the very circumstance of these four indi- 
viduals retaining their seats in the House 
implies), has been permitted to pass, 
almost without observation, is a signal 
proof of the decay of all interest amongst 
us about strictly constitutional questions. 
If you complain to a friend of the infrac- 
tion of a statute you are reminded, that 
the East India company supplies us with 
such excellent tea !—that they are so rich 
—they must be expected to have influ- 
ence. If you advert to the fact of there 
being four gentlemen in the House repre- 
senting the board of control, you are told 
that the company pays them; that there 
is nothing to be dissatisfied with : that it 
is the company’s affair. But, is the House 


_placemen that already sit in this House. 
Is it enough to say, that if the company 
can support these appointments, they may 
be keptup? The House, however, has 
been told to look at the matter as one of 
economy, as if the Company said, “ We 
place 26,000/. at your disposal.” Now, I 
would call upon the House to abolish 
these two commissioners, and to reply to 
the Company, ‘ We are much obliged to 
you, and will pay 3 ,000/., a part of the 
sum, and which, is not now required, into 
the Exchequer.” By act of parliament, 
the country is to have a share of the com- 
pany’s profits. I would say to the com- 
pany, then—still treating it as a matter 
of economy—* the less members you pay 
for, the more money the country will have 
to receive of you.” In regard to these 
commissioners, the real question is, not as 
| to who pays them, but as to their votes. 
Look, for instance, at the learned doctor, 
/now on the other side (Dr. Phillimore) ; 
|who cares by whom the salary of the 
learned doctor is paid, or what its amount 
_is? The company pays him 1,500/. a 
| year; but, by the single circumstance of 
| his having crossed the floor, with his 
\friends, the country has still to pay 
| 1,500,000/. a year, the amount of the salt 
| tax. But a very little while ago, the 
doctor was the champion for the repeal of 
| the salt tax ; he was the foremost in the 
| field against it; he was the leader; no- 
thing could stop him; he must and would 
repeal it forthwith. [Cries of « Order, 
order,” accompanied by laughter.}] If I 
am wrong, and gentlemen will suggest 
any other name by which it is proper 
that I should call the doctor, I will avail 
mysclf of it ; but I know of no other name 
but the doctor. The learned civilian, 
then, I say was the champion for the re- 
peal of the salt tax; but now, the com- 
pany pays him 1,500/. a year, he gives 
them his valuable services cheap as 
dirt; bat I am not going into the ques- 
tion whether those services have been 
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purchased at a cheap or dear rate. Suf- 
fice it to say, that he and his friends have 
lost the country at one slap, 1,500,000/. 
There they are, Sir; and there is the 
learned doctor; but where is the salt? 
It is still the most expensive article 
this country has to purchase; and if the 
doctor and his hon. friends had not be- 
come commissioners of the board of con- 
trol, we might have gained the repeal of 
the salt tax. The difference made by their 
going over, was in fact equal to four 
votes ; for they voted against us, and had 
formerly voted with us; and we, Sir, 
accordingly lost the question by four. 

In submitting to the House these ob- 
servations, I have not merely the autho- 
rity of my own inquiries and conviction 
on the subject, but | have, Sir, the sup- 
port of those who were once the good old 
country gentlemen of this House: and to 
show this, I have brought down with mea 
specimen of the opinions of a gentleman 
of this description, which seem to have 
been quite prophetic of the very circum- 
stances that the House and the hon. gen- 
tlemen themselves are at this moment in. 
The individual to whom I allude was a 
country gentleman, who, during the latter 
part of the administration of sir Robert 
Walpole, had been very active in sup- 
porting Mr. Sandys, who was then in op- 
position, and engaged in endeavouring to 
pass a place bill, as it was then called. 
The period at length arrived when Mr. 
Sandys (whether paid by the Crown or 
by the East India company does not ap- 
pear) suddenly went over to the party of 
the ministers. The country gentleman I 
speak of, upon the question of bringing in 
the same bill which Mr. Sandys had usu- 
ally supported, finding himself deserted 
by the friend with whom he was accus- 
tomed to concur in his votes, naturally 
enough makes these observations, which I 
shall trouble the House by reading to 
them. I need not claim attention, for I 
am sure of the attention of the House 
when I say that the name of the Speaker 
was no other than Sir Watkin Williams 
Wynn. [Cries of hear! hear! from sir 
Watkin Williams Wynn.] I do not 
know, Sir, whether I have unintentionally 
given the hon. baronet offence ; but I know 
this that no gentleman need be ashamed 
of the sentiments which I am about to 
read ; for they are such as do the speaker 
infinite honour. The speech was deli- 
vered on the 3rd of Dec., 1742, on se- 
conding the motion for leave to bring ina 
bill, and commences in these words : 
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‘¢ Sir, as this motion was last session 
agreed to, and as the bill itself was brought 
in, and in every step approved of, by this 
very House of Commons, I should with 
great confidence of success rise up to se- 
cond this motion, if I did not from expe- 
rience know, that gentlemen often change 
their sentiments with their situation, and 
that a gentleman, after he becomes a 
placeman, begins to entertain notions of 
the prerogatives of the Crown, and the 
liberties of the people, vety different from 
those he entertained whilst he was a plain, 
honest country gentleman. If any thing 
like this should happen in the present de- 
bate, it may tend to disappoint the mo- 
tion; but with all those who are neither 
placemen nor pensioners, I am sure it 
ought to be an argument in its favour ; and 
I hope it will prevail with some gentle- 
men, who in former sessions opposed this 
motion, to alter their sentiments and their 
way of voting upon this occasion, when 
they have such a plain proof before their 
eyes, that if a place does not induce a 
man to vote against his honour and his 
conscience, it at least biasses his judgment, 
and makes him conclude that to be wron 
which before he thought to be right.*” 

If this is not precisely the case with the 
learned doctor and the salt tax, I know 
not how one case can be like another. He 
thinks that to be wrong now, which before 
he declared to be right, and advocates the 
very tax which he was all for repealing 
whilst he was a * plain, honest, country 
gentleman.” But, sir Watkin goes on in 
the same prophetic vein, as if he knew ac- 
tually what was to happen some day to 
his own flesh and blood: * I have, Sir, as 
great an opinion as any gentleman can, as 
any gentleman ought to have, of the ho- 
nour and impartiality of those who are 
members of either House of Parliament ; 
but itis arguing against common sense, 
common reason, and common experience, 
to pretend, that no member of this House 
will be biassed in his opinion, or influenced 
in his voting by 500/., 1,000/., or—” and 
then, Sir, in a spirit of prediction, so ex- 
act, that it is a still more astonishing effort 
of prophecy than even the foregoing part 
of his speech, the speaker names the pre- 
cise, identical sum which was afterwards 
to fall to the lot of his own great grand- 
son :—namely, 5,000/.—* 500/., 1,000/. or 
5,000/.” He goes on, Sir, in these words : 
“It has, in ail countries and in all ages, 


* See New Parl. Hist. vol. 12, p. 873. 
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been held as an established maxim, that ; their Observations thereupon to this 


no man ought to be allowed to sit as judge, 
or even as a juryman, in any case where 
he is to get or Jose by the event of the 
suit; and as we sit as judges, almost in 
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House.” 

Mr. Thomas Courtenay said, that he was 
not induced to offer himself thus early in the 
debate, in consequence of the personal re- 


every case that can come before us, be- | ference that had been made to him by the 


tween the people and their sovereign, or 
those employed by him in the executive 
part of our government, surely no man 
ought to be allowed to sit here who is to 
get or lose the whole, or the chief part of 
his substance, by the judgment he passes 
upon any affair depending in this House.” 
This is the language, Sir, which, eighty 
years ago, was held by a country gentle- 
man in this House—a county member— 
upon a subject nearly the same as that on 
which I am now speaking. The only dif- 
ference between us is, that the worthy ba- 
ronet was then contending for a general re- 
duction of placemen in this House; while 
Iam contending for a committce to ascer- 
tain the utility or inutility of two only. 
My object is merely that the House shall 
ascertain for the present what are the du- 
ties that these gentlemen have to perform ; 
and I cannot imagine that they will refuse 
the committee. Having now done with 
the great men of this board, I will speak 
of another member connected with it, who 
is a little one. I mean, the secretary. 
And this I can say, that if that hon. gen- 
tleman has but very little to do with the 
arrangement of the affairs of India, he has 
manifested a most exemplary attention to 
his own. Upon what grounds he can have 
had bis salary raised three different times, 
until it has reached 1,500/., I cannot ima- 
gine. When I was attached to the board 
(and I do not, Mr. Speaker, pretend to 
be better or more conscientious than my 
neighbours ; though I never heard that 
any gentleman complained of me) I asked 
for no more salary than I found ; thinking, 
as I did, that no public servant was ever 
better paid, considering how little I had to 
do. It is, too, not a little singular, that 
the very act which secures the present se- 
cretary his increased salary, lessens the 
duties of his office; for by its provisions, 
all those duties, the signing and sealing 
dispatches and so forth, he is enabled to 
perform by deputy. I think, Sir, I have 
made out an irresistible case for inquiry ; 
and shall conclude with moving, ‘“ That it 
be referred to a Select Committee to exa- 
mine into the different Duties annexed to 
the Office of the Commissioners for ma- 
naging the Affairs of India, and by whom 
the same are performed; and to report 
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hon. gentleman. He would leave it to 
those who were the authors of the acts 
with regard to himself, which were so 
odious to that hon. gentleman, to answer 
him on that subject. His immediate 
object in rising was, to satisfy the House, 
that a direct negative ought to be given 
to the motion of the hon, gentleman, As 
to himself, he would only declare upon 
his honour, that from what he knew of the 
duties of the office he held, and from the 
manner in which he discharged them 
(and he regarded it as a moral offence to 
take a salary of which he was not deser- 
ving), that he looked back with infinitely 
more satisfaction to the period he had 
occupied the office of secretary to the 
board of control, than the hon. gentleman 
could do, to the time during which he 
held it. [Hear hear!] From the mo- 
ment the hon. gentleman gave an indefi- 
nite notice of a motion to call the atten- 
tion of the House to that board he (Mr. 
Courtenay ) must own that he looked with 
some anxiety, and not a little curiosity, 
to the mode the hon. gentleman would 
adopt in bringing the subject forward. 
Knowing the relation in which the hon. 
gentleman formerly stood to the board, he 
indulged at first in the expectation, that 
he would, perhaps, come forward and state 
that the secretaryship, while he held it, 
was an office of very great trust; that all 
the individuals connected with the board 
performed their duty; that they were, 
therefore, intitled to their salaries; but 
that the business of the secretary, as well 
as of the commissioners, was much better 
performed then than at present ; and that 
these offices had now become little better 
than sinecure situations. Knowing, how- 
ever, as he did, how the facts of the case 
stood, he felt that his expectation was too 
good to be true. He then thought that, 
perhaps, the hon. gentleman would come 
to the House, in amodest manner, with 
head abased and countenance suffused with 
blushes, and acknowledge that he had him- 
self formerly been guilty of holding a sine- 
cure [loud cheers, and laughter], as well 
as certain considerable persons who, dur- 
ing the time he had been in office, acted 
as presidents of the board. He had ima- 
gined that the hon. gentleman would have 
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stood forth on the present occasion, vo- 
luntarily devoting himself to censure, for 
receiving a salary without performing 
duty, and that he would involve in one 
common ruin with himself, the respectable 
names of lord Minto, Mr. Thomas Gren- 
ville, and also that of the right hon. mem- 
ber for Knaresborough (Mr. Tierney), 
the last president under whom the hon. 
gentleman had served. But he had pur- 
sued a more ingenious course. He had 
not said that the office of president was a 
sinecure. The fact was, he did not dare 
to joke with the right hon. gentleman who 
was a pretty severe practitioner in that 
art; he certainly knew, that the right hon. 
gentleman was not prepared to admit, that 
the office of president was a sinecure while 
he held it, as the hon. gentleman seems to 
have admitted was the case, with regard to 
his own office. [ Hear, hear.] But though 
the hon. gentleman spared the right hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Tierney), as weil as the 
other presidents who filled this situation, 
while he was secretary, he scrupled not to 
denounce the two paid commissioners of 
that period, as holding sinecures ; the one 
Mr. Hiley Addington, not now living; the 
other a noble lord (Morpeth), who, owing 
to a proceeding which afforded a good 
specimen of the taste of the whigs, was not 
now a member of the House, and with 
respect to whom he would say, that there 
was not, in the whole circle of public men, 
one less likely to fail in performing his duty 
faithfully to his country. [Hear, hear. ] 
In one part of his speech, indeed, the hon. 
gentleman had held up that noble lord, as 
being the last commissioner who did any 
thing. 

Mr. Creevey.— I said in parliament.” 

Mr. Courtenay.—Was it, he asked, fair 
to bring forward public men as_ useless 
functionaries of the state, because they did 
little in parliament, without considering 
the duties they performed in their offices ? 
And could any thing be done in parliament 
by a commissioner for the affairs of India, 
without attention to the subject, 
in his office? As to the office he (Mr. 
Creevey ) had held, he had made but little 
allusion toit; no more than he could help: 
and dropping all official manner, and as- 
suming the tone of an independent coun- 
try gentleman, he appeared on this occa- 
sion before the House, to call for the abo- 
lition of one of the commissionerships, as 
a useless and unnecessary office, and for a 
parliamentary inquiry to establish the fact ; 
a proceeding which the House well knew 
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they ought never to support, unless such 
a strong case were made out, that the com- 
mittee were not unlikely to come to a de- 
cision in favour of the view taken of the 
question by the person who proposed it.— 
Mr. Courtenay next proceeded to show, 
as he was confident he could, that there 
was no ground for granting the motion of 
the hon. gentleman; and this he would 
shew, by the information he should afford 
the House respecting the nature and im- 
portance of the duties of the India board, 
which a service of nearly ten years in the 
office he then held, rendered him compe- 
tent to afford. The hon. gentleman had 
truly said, that on the institution of this 
board in 1784, the members of it did not 
receive salaries; but it was also true, that 
they received salaries from other offices. 
One of the situations held by the com- 
missioners, not to mention the others 
which had been held by them, was that of 
joint paymaster-general. It was perfectly 
true, that that system of remunerating the 
president and commissioners by salaries 
attached to their offices, first commenced 
under the act of 1793, and these salaries 
had continued from that time at the same 
amount excepting the president’s. The 
hon. gentleman was, however, altogether 
wrong in his statement, that the board 
was instituted in consequence of a bargain 
made with the company by Mr. Pitt in 
1784; for the charter was renewed in 
1781, and the board afterwards established 
was forced upon the company by the act 
of 1784. This was a circumstance which, 
though not very material, he thought it 
proper to mention, as shewing that the 
hon. gentleman had, in the commencement 
of his speech, set out inerror. He would 
now explain to the House the nature and 
extent of the duties which the board of 
commissioners had to perform; and in 
doing so, he would not trespass any longer 
on the attention of the House than was 
necessary. He need not point out the 
immense extent of the empire in India, 
which was especially placed under the 
care of this board: but he must observe, 
that if the House measured the impor- 
tance of the duties entrusted to it, merely 
with reference to the magnitude of those 
territorial possessions, by a comparison 
with the extent of this kingdom, or of any 
other state with which they were ac- 
quainted, they would fall into a great 
mistake, because there was in the British 
possessions in India, from the very nature 
of the system by which its public affairs 
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was administered, a far greater quantity 
of business to be transacted than was 
known to any other empire. [Hear.] It 
gave infinitely more trouble than the | 
affairs of any other government which are 
managed at a distance. There was not. 
in that country, an extensive body of 
voluntary functionaries to conduct its 
olice, to administer justice, and to super- 
intend the collection of the public revenue 
on whom so much reliance was placed in 
other countries, and whose conductseldom 
came before the government, unless some 
grievance was complained of. The whole 
details of our governments in India; every 
part of its transactions, extending to all 
the acts and proceedings of the local 
offices, are in the first instance, examined 
by the different public boards, at the dif- | 
ferent presidencies, and afterwards con- 
sidered by the governments. Every 
single act of the judges, the magistrates, | 
and the collectors of the revenue, became 
a matter of discussion at the presidencies. 
All that has passed on the various subjects 
thus brought before the governing autho- 
rities in India, are in most instances com- 
municated at length to the court of direc- 
tors, who frame their instructions thereon, 
which, with all the necessary documents | 
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it, and to render him at all effective. 
[Hear.] Nor had he any hesitation in 
stating that it was not till the year 1807, 
that the system of control was carried into 
éffect, with any thing like the care and 
minuteness with which it is now exercised ; 
that until that year, it had not even began 
to assume any shape or form, more espe- 
cially in those great and difficult branches 
of Indian detail relating to the internal 
administration of the country. The right 
hon. member for Knaresborough (Mr. 
Tierney), in a discussion which occurred 
some years ago, remarked, that ‘it was 
easy for any officer tou make business, and 
bring his department into notice, if he 
pleased.” He might, perhaps, think that 
this was the case in the board of control. 
[Mr. Tierney said across the table, «I 
was speaking of the treasurer of the navy’s 
department.”] Mr. Courtenay would 
only say that if any such idea had been 
formed by the right hon. gentleman with 
respect to the India control department, 
he should have been at issue with hin. 
He could affirm, that there had been no 
desire in that quarter, to create unneces- 
sary work, and that the increase of duties 


_had arisen from very different causes. He 


also trusted that no one would impute any 


are subsequently brought to the view of | such unworthy motive to those who had 
the India board, whose duty it is to exer- | the management of affairs in the India 
cise a constant, systematic, and minute board, as a disposition to make a shew of 
control, in regard to all questions thus details, in order to give their offices a 
brought under their consideration. The consequence they did not in reality pos- 
hon. member said, he knew of no such’ sess, for the purpose of retaining their 
thing; but he (Mr. Courtenay) would salaries. He would observe, that between 
maintain, that this duty was constantly, the years 1784 and 1793, a great and im- 
systematically, and minutely performed portant plan had been undertaken for the 
by the board. Let not the hon. gentle- administration of the land revenues in 
man, or the right hon. member for Knares- | Bengal, which was technically called “ the 
borough (Mr. Tierney), suppose he was permanent settlement :” in the origination 
imputing blame to him, or to any of those of which, the India board was a chief 


office, to initiate a person in the duties of 


by whom so minute a control had not 
been exercised. The fact was, that the 
board had taken a great while to grow up 
to its present importance; and how it had 
acquired that importance, he should pre- 
sently explain. He declared to God, that 
if he were giving evidence in a court of 
justice, he could say no more than he was 
then stating. Considering the short 
period those gentlemen had been in office, 
any censure could not be attached to them, 
on*account of the board not having been 
during their time, in so efficient a state as 
it had since become: for it required at 
least three or four years to obtain that 
knowledge of the general business of the 


party, and which was carried into effect 
by lord Cornwallis, in the year 1793. A 
new system for the administration of jus- 
tice in the provinces was also established, 
at that period; and it was certainly a long 
time after the adoption of both these 
systems, that any close attention was 
given by the court of directors, or the 
board of control, to the revenue and ju- 
dicial affairs of India. The board remain- 
ed entirely ignorant of the operation of 
the measure which had been carried into 
execution, in both those great depart- 
ments. They knew not whether those 
measures were acceptable or not to the 
natives ; whether they had accomplished 
the objects they had in view, of raising a 
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land revenue, without inconvenience or 
oppression to the contributors, and of af- 
fording to the great body of the population 
a better, a cheaper, a more expeditious 
and a purer administration of justice, than 
before. But in the year 1807 a great 
change in this respect, took place in the 
efficiency of the board of commissioners, 
and in the exercise of their control, also, 
over the other branches of India concerns, 
which arose out of a circumstauce, appa- 
rently trifling in itself, viz. an arrange- 
ment adopted for conducting the business 
of the office, the merits of which were 
attributable to the present lord Melville, 
then at the head of the board, and still 
more, perhaps, to the hon. member tor 
Queenborough (Mr. Holford), who was 
then the secretary. The business of the 


office was, by this arrangement, divided | 


into different departments, corresponding 
with the departments of the Indian go- 
vernments ; and since that time, he could 
say that every paragraph of the dispatches 
from India, as well as those transmitted 
thither, had been subjected to the most 
careful, and he might in some respects 
say, enlightened investigation. | When 
this arrangement was formed, the revenue 
and judicial affairs of India, complicated 
and difficult as they are, were subjects, 
almost new to the board. They were new 
also to the country, as well as to the board; 
and it had been taken for granted, that 
what had been done by Mr. Pitt and lord 
Cornwallis, in regard to the internal go- 
vernment of India, was perfectly right, 
and needed no revision. He could not, 
he said, come to this matter, without 
pausing to pay a tribute to the great 
merit of an individual. He had seen a 
smile passing over the countenances of 
some gentlemen, when he had ascribed, 
just now, particular merit to a former se- 
cretary, (Mr. Holford) for the share he 
had in introducing the arrangement he 
had described. The merit which he should 
now speak of, was that of a clerk; and 
he should be the most unjust and ungrate- 
ful of men, if he were to pass on, without 
expressing his sense of obligation due to 
a gentleman known to the members of 
of that House; he meant Mr. Cumming 
(hear, hear) ; who, under the arrangement 
of 1807, was appointed to the head of the 
revenue and judicial departments. To 
him, by his extraordinary labours and in- 
telligence, belonged the merit of having 
been the first person who called the atten- 
tion of the board to the practical opera- 
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tion of existing systems in those great 
departments of the Indian governments : 
and the effect of his representations, was 
to bring into the office a load of important 
business, which could no more be compa- 
red with that which existed when the right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Tierney) was in 
office, than the business of the county of 
Rutland, to the whole business of Great 
Britain. The course now pursued in 
regard to the revenue and judicial busi- 
ness of the office was, that every thing 
which came up from the India House in 
these departments, went through the 
examination of the very meritorious indi- 


| vidual he had named. "The proposed dis- 


patches in the other departments were 
also brought under the inspection of other 


persons, of no ordinary talents, intelli- 


gence and industry. However worthy 
of attention the remarks and observations 
of these gentlemen might be, still it was 
not to be supposed that their opinions were 
to be implicitly adopted, or without due 
consideration in other quarters. Caution 
on this point, was the more necessary, 
when it is borne in mind that they might 
go to set aside the views and determina- 
tions of the twenty-four directors, many 
of whom possessed peculiar knowledge on 
Indian subjects, and the means of well 
qualifying them to judge on all matters 
brought under their attention. It was 
not, therefore, to be imagined that the 
decisions of such men would be thrown 
by, on the mere shewing of any clerk in 
the India board office, however well infor- 
med, Without meaning to assume any 
particular merit to himself, he was bound 
to declare that he had paid as much at- 
tention to his duty, as could be expected 
of him, and sometimes to the injury of 
his health; but he must confess his utter 
incapacity to go through the whole busi- 
ness of the office, before it passed to the 
president ; to take an elaborate view of 
all the various subjects that were from 
time to time brought forward from the 
different departments, and to give to each 
that attention that could bring him to 
submit a fixed opinion to the president. 
It was here, then, that the duties of the 
other commissioners begun: and he 
would venture to affirm that the assistance 
they had afforded was very valuableeand 
important. To go no further back than 
the short month which had elapsed since 
the appointment of the present commis- 
sioners, several cases of peculiar impor- 
tance, cases of malversation, involving con- 
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siderations of great interest, and admit- , time and attention as it was in his power 
ting of no delay, had been disposed of. to do, to the business of the office, even 
With respect to, the late commissioners, as he had said, to the injury of his health ; 
very material aid and service had been de- but he must repeat, he found it quite im- 
rived from the member for Rochester (lord | possible to read over and consider all the 


Binning), who had with the best effect, 
devoted his particular attention to the con- 
cerns of the judicial and revenue depart- 
ments, having mastered the extensive and 
arduous business of them, toa degree which 
did that noble lord high credit. The 
right hon. member for Christchurch, (Mr. 
Sturges Bourne) was the other paid com- 
missioner, whose judicial habits, and whose 
clear and upright understanding had been 
of the greatest use and importance, more 


| mass of papers, in different departments, 
| that were brought before him. It was, 
| however, absolutely necessary, before the 
_ subjects were submitted to the president, 
| that the material parts of the papers should 
| be pointed out to him by proper persons. 
| To say that one, two or three commis- 
' sioners should be reduced, and that the 
| business of the board could be then got 
| through in a satisfactory manner, was to 
| say what it was impracticable could be. 


especially on legal questions, on which it | If there were six commissioners to-mor- 
was necessary to go through large bodies | row, instead of three, he would undertake 
of evidence, and to consider, not merely to give them as much business as would 
the justice of the sentence pronounced, | afford full employment to each of them, 
but the purity of the Courts in which they for a fortnight. [A laugh.] On the other 
were pronounced. He was not speaking hand, if there should be found one com- 


at random; he was referring to actual 
cases. All this was in the ordinary ad- 
ministration of the affairs of India; and 
ought to have been done from the early 
establishment of the board, though that 
this was not done was to be attributed | 
more to accident, than to anything else. | 
But in addition to the business that has 
been described, a very considerable in- 
crease had been thrown on the board 
by the charter of 1813. By that act, the 
duty was cast upon the board of protect- 
ing and watching over the interests of the 
private trader. The confusion of the 
two characters of sovereign and merchant 
in the company, which had long prevailed, 
exposed the company, sometimes unjustly, 
and sometimes justly, to much obloquy ; 
but by that charter this inconvenience was 
removed, and no case of collusion be- 
tween the company and the private traders 
had occurred. This alteration in the sys- 
tem had, however, occasioned much new 
business in the India office, upon which it 
rested to answer applications from per- 
sons desirous of going out to India; to 
inquire into their views in that country, 
and to decide on the propriety of grant- 
ing them permission to proceed to it. Un- 
der this head, questions also quite new had 
arisen, as to demands for such permission. 
This branch of business alone occupied 
considerable attention, The business 
of the board had been also in another re- 
spect, augmented by the Charter act of 
1813: he referred to the ecclesiastical 
establishment provided for by that act. 
He (Mr. Courtenay) dedicated as much 
VOL. VI. 


| missioner who was not idle, but worked 
day and night; was never hungry, nor 
thirsty, nor tired, nor sleepy; he might, 
no doubt, get through the work to be 
done, in half the ordinary time, and might 
do as well as two; but then he ought to 
have a double salary for such exertions 
(Hear, hear!]. The papers that came 
before the board were of a very different 
description from mere dispatches: they 
were of the most voluminous kind. * Why, 
that, sir,” (said Mr. Courtenay, pointing 
to a huge bundle of papers on the table of 
the House) “ would be but a mere 
abridgment that would be given to a junior 
clerk to examine.” He had been told by 
the hon. gentleman that no boards were 
held by the commissioners; admitting, 
however, as he did, that none were held 
in his time, but observing that it was the 
practice in other departments of govern- 
ment to hold boards for the general trans- 
action of business. Now his (Mr. 
Courtenay’s) lungs, which were nearly 
worn out already by his exertions, would 
not allow of his reading a tythe of the 
papers in the office necessary to be read 
at the board, according to this mode of 
doing business. He could as easily read 
all those voluminous documents aloud, as 
repeat them by heart. All the board can 
do is to meet and distribute the business 
among themselves, previous to the final 
disposal of it by the president. While his 
right hon. friend (Mr. Canning), was pre- 
sident, who was not friendly to mere form, 
he seldom went into the board-room. It 
was not the custom for the president to 
4D 
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sit in state at one end of a table, with the 
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The presumption was, that these bills were 


other two commissioners on each side of | proper bills and correctly framed ; and it 


him, and the secretary at the other end, 
with a pen behind his ear, either reading 


was worthy of remark, that the Charter 
act of 1815, though it contained two hun- 


over masses of paper, or waiting to take | dred clauses, no explanatory bill had been 


minutes of their proceedings. 
not follow, that because these forms were 
dispensed with, that the business of the 
board was less efficiently carried on in the 
mode he had described ; and with a con- 
stant communication existing between the 
president, the commissioners, and the se- 
cretary, on all matters that required their 
attention. The commissioners did not 
adopt all the forms of a board; but they 
left none of their duties unperformed : nor 
could they possibly be performed effici- 
ently in that way [Hear, hear!]. On 
the parliamentary point respecting the 
propriety of the secretary and the com- 
missioners holding seats in that House, it 
formed a distinct question from that now 
under discussion ; it was not his intention, 
therefore, now to say any thing on that 
subject. It had, he remembered, been 


noticed last year by the hon. member for | 


Shrewsbury (Mr. G. Bennet), who had | 
ever sat out a discussion on the India 


given notice that he should again bring it 
on; and whenever it was specifically intro- 
duced to the House, he (Mr. Courtenay) 
would be ready to meet the arguments 
that might be advanced by the hon. mem- 


ber (Mr. G. Bennet), and which had been | 


adduced in this night’s discussion by the 
mover of the question. On a former oc- 
casion that hon. gentleman (Mr. Bennet), 
with less than his usual courtesy, had ob- 
served that he (Mr. Courtenay) and his 
noble friend (lord Binning) were of no 
use in that House, or elsewhere [ Hear, 
hear !]. The hon. member (Mr. Creevey ) 
who had introduced the motion now be- 
fore the House, had asked “ of what use 
were those persons connected with the 
board of control, in parliament?” His 
answer was, that they were there, to an- 
swer all inquiries respecting the depart- 
ment to which they belonged, and to at- 
tend to the progress of all bills in that 
House connected with it. But did not 
the hon. gentleman know, that there had 
been introduced into the House a variety 
of bills relative to India since the passing 
of the charter, several of which be had 
drawn up himself? And both he and his 
noble friend (lord Binning) had attended 
in their places, to give explanations and 
answer objections to those bills : but none 
were made to them. But who was to 
blame for this, or was there any blame ? 


But it did | brought in respecting it, except on one 


very immaterial point. If, on the con- 
trary, they had brought in such a bungling 
bill as required continual amendment, the 
hon. gentleman would then have said, 
*¢ Oh, we must have commissioners, for 
there is now much India business in par- 
liament to attend to.” But was it not, in 
the first instance, better to prevent the 
necessity of constantly calling the atten- 
tion of parliament to India matters, by 
having the duties connected with the 
board of commissioners properly and care- 
fully‘executed? With regard to the dis- 
continuance of the India budget, he need 
hardly observe what a dull and disagree- 
able subject it had been considered in that 
House ; and he feared would be so consi- 


' dered, unless, indeed, it were introduced 
_ by a humorous speech, like that they had 


this evening heard from the hon. member 
(Mr. Creevey). How few gentlemen had 


budget! The subject of India, the hon. 
member well knew was a tiresome one in 
that House; one to which members paid 
little regard. It was on this account, that 
the practice of making budget speeches 
had been of late years discontinued. But 
the papers on which the budgets had been 
founded were still laid on the table of the 
House, and printed; and if any informa- 
tion were required from members respect- 
ing those papers, there were those present 
always, ready to afford it ; but he thought 
that the time and attention of the House 
of Commons was quite enough occupied, 
without throwing away a day in the dis- 
cussion of a topic that would be sure to 
drive gentlemen away from it. The hon. 
member (Mr. Courtenay) concluded his 
speech by saying that he trusted he had 
established sufficient grounds, to induce 
the House to negative the motion of the 
hon. member (Mr. Creevey), and to con- 
vince members that the two commissioners 
of the board were essentially necessary for 
carrying into execution the objects for 
which it had been instituted. As a proof 
of this necessity, he might mention, that 
at that moment, there were most import- 
ant measures growing out of the late Mah- 
ratta war which were under the considera- 
tion of the board: the papers respecting 
which formed such a voluminous and in- 
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tricate collection of matter, that if the as- 
sistance of two commissioners were to be 


tuken away, it would be impracticable for _ 


his right hon. friend (Mr. Wynn) to get 
through the business of his office. He 
(Mr. Courtenay) also expected that 
within the next six months, dispatches 
would probably be submitted to the 
board, for transmission to India, on some 
revenue and judicial questions of very 
special importance, most intimately affect- 
ing the welfare and prosperity of our af- 
fairs in a considerable portion of the Ben- 
gal provinces. He thoughthe had shown 
sufficient grounds to the House for reject- 
ing the motion; and he really did not ex- 
pect that the hon. gentleman, fifteen years 
after quitting the situation in which he 
had acquired the ignorance upon which 
he founded his motion [a laugh], would 
have brought forward such a motion as 
the present. He should meet it by a di- 
rect negative [ Hear, hear !]. 

Mr. Tierney said, he felt no wish to 
conceal any opinion he entertained on this 
subject, or to withhold from the House 
any information he could give, with re- 
spect to the office in question. He was 
as ignorant of the nature of the motion, 
until within the last two or three hours, 
as the hon. secretary himself, and there- 
fore he was as much taken by surprise 
and had as little time to prepare himself 
as that hon. gentleman. But, however 
taken by surprise, or however unprepared, 
he would detail every thing which hap- 
pened while he was in that office, with as 
strict an attention to truth as possible. 
The present motion seemed to embrace 
two objects; one, to inquire how far it 
was necessary to continue the number of 
members now in the board of control ; the 
other, assuming the fact that so many 
ought to remain, to consider whether it 
was proper that the same number should 
continue to have seats in parliament? 
These appeared to bim to be the two ob- 
jects of the motion ; and he thought they 
were extremely fair ones. As to the im- 
portance of the board of control, no per- 
son respected that institution more than 
he did, or was better acquainted with the 
weight of business that pressed upon it. 
But the question for the House was, whe- 
ther those duties required three commis- 
sioners, or could be performed by a more 
limited number? And, so far as his ex- 
perience went in 1807, he declared upon his 
honour, that he did not think three com- 
missioners were necessary ; fur during the 
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period to which he alluded, no board, in 
' the strict sense of the word, was held. It 
_ was true, that he was in constant commu- 
‘nication with the other two commissioners ; 
| they compared notes together, and the 
result was exactly the same to the public 
| as if a board had met [Hear!]. With 
| respect to his noble friend (lord Morpeth ) 
, and his hon. friend who was now unfortu- 
nately no more (Mr. H. Addington), he 
must say, that from them he received most 
material assistance. But though he re- 
ceived valuable assistance from lord Mor- 
peth, and though when he called for the 
aid of his hon. friend, it was kindly and 
promptly rendered in the judicial depart- 
ment, still the mass of business and the 
weight of responsibility rested on him- 
self. And he felt that that man would be 
unworthy of fulfilling such a situation, if 
he shrank from the heavy responsibility 
which was attached to it. He thought se 
at the time, and he held the same cpinion 
now. Let any paper be shown to him, 
bearing his signature, and no matter by 
what other gentleman it was signed, he 
held himself responsible for it. But the hon. 
secretary had argued, that the labour was 
greater now than formerly—that the dis- 
patches from India were not, some years 
ago, liable to the same minute investiga- 
tion which they now experienced. All 
| he could say was, that he knew of no dis- 
patches—that he knew of no department 
of Indian affairs—that did not receive due 
and proper attention. And he would take 
leave to say, that without such able and 
intelligent clerks as the board possessed, 
it would have been impossible for three, 
or even ten commissioners, to have gone 
through the business. The House were, 
however, led into error, when they were 
told that it was the duty of the secretary 
and the commissioners to read all the 
papers. How stood the fact? Before a 
statement came up, it was sifted at the 
India House by some of the most intelli- 
gent men that could be found in any si- 
tuation ; when it was there sifted, and the 
points at issue marked out, it underwent 
another revision by persons of equal or 
greater capacity at the board of control ; 
so that before it was submitted to the 
president, a great part of the labour was 
removed, if he had confidence in the per- 
sons through whose hands it had gone. 
And he believed, that nothing like neg- 
lect or foul play could be attributed to 
the clerks of the India House or of the 
board of control. Every thing in dis- 
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ute was fairly and distinctly marked, and 

rought, in the clearest manner, under 
the observation of the president. In his 
opinion, the hon. secretary must have 
made a mistake, when he said that two or 
three years were necessary for initia- 
tion into the duties of the board. It 
was a most extraordinary position. If it 
were correct, then, in all changes of the 
board, one person, who had served his 
apprenticeship, should certainly be left 
to instruct the new comers. But here, 
three gentlemen were sent to the right 
about, and three others were placed in 
their situations, who, according to the 
evidence of the hon. secretary, could 
know nothing of the duties they were se- 
lected to perform. When he (Mr. T.) 
entered the office, he was in some degree 
qualified for it; for he had previously 
taken a fancy—gentlemen would think it 
rather a curious one—to go through a 
series of Indian subjects. He, therefore, 
came to the study of his duties with some 
degree of advantage. But he must de- 
clare, that he never did undertake, and 
perhaps never would, any office more ar- 
duous in appearance than the board of 
control. He acknowledged the assist- 
ance he received from two of the com- 
missioners; but still he thought that three 
were unnecessary. He would go further, 
and say, that not only was there time for 
the president to spare, but, in his opinion, 
an amendment might very properly be 
offered to the present motion, for the pur- 
pose of consolidating with this board the 
duties of the third secretary of state, and 
the business of the colonial department. 
This was his opinion, and, by effecting 
such a consolidation, a considerable sum 
would be saved to the public. It would 
be very proper, by such an amendment 
as that to which he had adverted, to in- 
quire, not only whether there was a ne- 
cessity for so many commissioners, who 
all sat in parliament, but whether a con- 
solidation of the department of the co- 
lonies, under lord Bathurst, might not be 
superadded to the board of control, with 
the assistance of one secretary from that 
department. That office was considered 
necessary during a period of war. War 
had ceased ; but, to enable the individual 
to go on with his functions, he was called 
secretary for the colonial department. 
The business of the country could be 
entirely done by two secretaries of state. 
Some of the new colonies ought, in point 
of reason, to be added to the duties of 
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the secretary for the foreign department. 
Malta and the Ionian islands were clearly 
of that description. They came as much 
within the scope of our foreign policy, as 
any point of Europe: and the same ob- 
servations would apply to Malta. With 
respect to New South Wales, that would 
properly come under the jurisdiction of 
the home department. There then re- 
mained only a few new colonies, including 
those connected with India, the business 
of which might be performed by the 
board of control. The saving, if this 
suggestion were adopted, would be nearly, 
if not quite, 10,000/. a-year. If the ar- 
rangement were carried into effect, he 
had no doubt that the whole business, 


‘both of India and the colonies, would 


proceed as satisfactorily as it did at this 
present moment. In ail this, he might, 
however, be perfectly wrong; and there- 
fore he would vote for the proposition of 
his hon. friend, because he had no infor- 
mation of the business transacted by the 
board since 1807, except what the hon. 
secretary had communicated. He wished 
to learn how the matter really stood ; and 
he should like to superadd this amend- 
ment, to show how anxious they were to 
prevent improper persons from sitting in 
parliament, and to prove that they had 
economy in view, and were friendly to a 
reduction of expense on the whole scale 
of government. He knew it would be 
said, “If you take any thing from the 
board of control, the benefit would come 
round only in a circuitous way, so far as 
the public were concerned.” But, the 
company were bound to give 26,000/. a- 

ear for the management of the affairs of 
India ; and, if that management were ef- 
fected for less, they could not object to 
the surplus being made applicable to the 
He stated this on his de- 

berate conscientious opinion, and as a 
scheme which might be carried into effect 
with great advantage. He would repeat, 
that three persons were not necessary to 
manage the affairs of India, supposing 
them conversant with those affairs; but 
when they saw three gentlemen thrust 


into the office, who knew nothing of its 


details, it could not be seriously asserted 
that the service required any such num- 
ber. He meant not to speak disrespect- 
fully of those officers, but he wished to 
know what disadvantage it would be to 
the service, if, instead of three, only one 
of them was retained, since none of them 
were acquainted with the duties of the 
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office. He had forgotten, however, that 
there was an ecclesiastical department, 
and perhaps the learned doctor (Philli- 
more) might know something of that. | 
In his time, certainly, there was no such | 


department. The business might, he. 
conceived, be effectually conducted by a. 
resident, vice-president, and the usual | 
clerks. He desired not to be understood 
to undervalue the labours of the board of 
control. No department in the state re-_ 
quired more accurate information, and | 
more steady application. Upon this 
point there could be no two views in 
that House. Whether the duties of the | 
board required now more or less applica- | 
tion than when he had been connected | 
with it, he knew not; but this he knew, | 
that none could more sedulously attend | 
to its business than he had done. He 
had never been one day absent during the 
time that he had been president. He had 
bestowed all the application in his power 
to the government and to the finances of 
India. He could not pretend to say, that 
he had achieved much good. It had not 
been possible to have done much good in 
the short time that he was in office. All 
he would say was, that during that short 
time he had learnt sufficient knowledge of 
the business to justify him now in saying, 
that every one of the commissioners might 
be spared if the business should be con- 
ducted as at present; and that in the 
other way which he had stated, 10,000/. 
a-year might be saved to the public. 

Mr. Canning said, he rose under the 
same necessity that had called up the 
right hon. gentleman opposite, allusion 
having been made by the hon. mover 
to him (Mr. C.) and to his conduct of 
that office which he had recently had the 
honour of filling for five years. He felt 
it his duty to say of the right hon. gen- 
tleman (Mr. Tierney), that at no time, 
so far as his retrospect carried him back, 
was the office of president of the board 
of control more efficiently discharged, 
than it had been by the right hon, gentle- 
man. In many points referred to they 
both concurred; and with respect to some 
in which they disagreed, the change of 
circumstances, the progress of time, and 
the increase of business in the office, 
would, he believed, account satisfactorily 
for the difference. What he should have 
to state on the subject of the motion 
would be, like what the right hon. gentle- 
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he procceded to make that statement, 
and therein to lay the grounds of his ob- 
jection to the motion of the hon. gentle- 
man, he would beg leave to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the precise nature of 
it, and to the circumstances under which 
it was brought before the House. The 
motion, then, had for its object the reform 
of a great and important department of 
the public service, and it turned out that 
one hon. member who made the motion 
had been secretary, and another right hon. 
gentleman who supported it the presiding 
minister, in that department; and that, 
both from their own respective statements 
and from the notoriety of the facts, it 
was established that one of them had 
been a most efficient, the other a most 
inefficient officer of the board. Such 
being the state of the case, if the right 
hon. gentleman, the former president 
of the board of control, had brought 
forward a motion to ascertain the manner 
in which the business of the office 
had been carried on, in order to see 
what part of the duty had been satis- 
factorily performed, and where there had 
been a failure, and had concluded by 
moving for a committee to inquire into 
the conduct of an idle secretary of that 
board—had such been the character of 
the motion, he could have understood the 
motives which brought the subject before 
the House. But as the only data yet 
offered in support of a proposition for re- 
form, was the assertion, or rather the 
just boast of efficiency on the part of the 
right hon. gentleman who had been pre- 
sident, and that efficiency aided by ma- 
terial assistance from the commissioners, 
but altogether unaided by any help what- 
ever from the secretary, it was most 
extraordinary that this idle secretary 
should be the identical person to bring 
forward a motion for reform. This 
was reform with a vengeance! But 
it was a picture—and ndt an unfaith- 
ful picture—of the principles on which 
reform was clamoured for upon a thousand 
other occasions; and if they could trace 
the greater part of those clamours to their 
source, they would find, on inquiry, in 
nine instances out of ten,—Hubetis con 
Jfitentem reum—that the evil existed where 
the clamour arose [Hear.] It was most 
extraordinary, that any person could be so 
completely blinded by his own fancies, or 
by his own pamphlets, as to come for- 


man had stated, more in the shape of 


testimony than of argument. But before | 


ward with such a motion under such cir- 
cumstances, announcing his own utter 
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inefficiency.‘ Me, me, adsum qui non 
Jest,” or rather “ qui nil fect” —1 am the 
man who did nothing; and I now call on 
you to inquire, why those who were asso- 
ciated with me, and who were diligent and 
laborious, failed to follow my example. I 
call on you to demand of them why they 
should thus break in upon the practice 
which my conduct went to establish, 
and disturb by their troublesome activity, 
the stillness of my stagnation [Cheers. ] 
The hon. gentleman stated himself to have 
been well paid. He had received 1,500/. 

er annum, yet all that he had to do, at 
east all that he had done, was, to amuse 
himself with the newspapers. The pre- 
sident, indeed, was engaged in the pene- 
tralia of his inner cabinet, in forming 
plans for the good government of India, 
but the hon. gentleman had told them, 
“‘T washed my hands of every thing of 
this sort; I did not occupy myself in an 
such away. I had only to repose myself 
in my office, and to look from the window 
into the park, to amuse myself with what 
might be passing there ; and now I come 
to revenge myself on those whose industry 
formed so strong a contrast to my inac- 
tivity, by calling on the House to inquire 
into the manner in which those duties 
were performed, no part of which certainly 
was performed by me.” Now, if the au- 
thority of the individea! bringing forward 
& motion was to pass for any thing in that 
House, it was a little too much that they 
should be called upon to go into an inquiry, 
when no earthly grounds were laid for that 
inquiry, but the confessed fault of the party 
calling for it—when the grounds of the 
motion which he made were really and sub- 
stantially laid in the inculpation of no 
man living except himself. 

He (Mr. C.) did not wish to overstate 
the importance of that department of the 
state which the hon. gentleman had at- 
tempted to run down. The right hon. 
gentleman opposite, who, during the short 
period of his presidency, had applied him- 
self so closely and diligently to the duties 
of his office, had stated them to be duties 
of some importance. He, however, 
hoped that that right hon. gentleman 
would not be offended with him, when he 
assured the House, that the actual busi- 
ness of the board, in point of extent, 
delicacy, and difficulty, compared with 
what it was at the period, when the right 
hon. gentleman presided over it, partly 
from circumstances arising out of the re- 
newal of thecompany’s charter, partly from 
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the political and military changes which 
had since taken place in India, had ma- 
terially increased. The circumstances to 
which he had alluded, would, of them- 
selves, in a great degree, account for the 
burthen of affairs now thrown upon the 
board of control, being much heavier 
than formerly. He could not of course 
speak as to the former period from his 
own knowledge; but, from the informa- 
tion he had obtained from others, he 
could state, that if they compared the 
—— state of the business at the India 

ouse and the board of control, with what 
it was in 1793, it would be found to have 
increased nearly a hundred fold. This 
he stated without fear of contradiction ; 
and, what was still more to the purpose, 
he could assure the House, that it had in- 
creased, within the last five or six years, 
in the ratie of 20 per cent. If, then, 
two commissioners were found necessary 
in 1807, when the hon. mover, and his 
right hon. colleague were in office, it was 
surely not too much to say, that no reduc- 
tion in these commissioners ought to take 
place at present. 

During the debates on Mr. Fox’s India 
bill, no question had been more argued, 
than whether the control of the Indian go- 
vernment should be vested in one person, 
or in a board of commissioners. Mr. Pitt 
and Mr. Fox, though they had widely 
differed in many respects, perfectly agreed 
in this—that a board was the fair instru- 
ment, not for the government—for there 
the mistake had been—but for the control 
of the government of India. A secretary 
of state was not the fit person for super- 
intending such a board. A secretary 
of state was the servant of the Crown, 
by whom the pleasure of the sovereign 
was signified. It was not so in the 
board of control. In this office the king’s 
pleasure was never signified. The duty 
of the board was great; but it was not 
an original, acting duty. With a trifling 
exception, which he would afterwards 
mention, the board originated nothing. 
He had no wish to enter into the details 
of such a subject, nor would he now pro- 
ceed to do so, if it had not been actually 
forced upon him. The course of business, 
so far as related to dispatches sent out to 
India, was this. The dispatches were 
prepared by the court of Directors and 
sent up to the board of control for revi- 
sion, correction, or approbation. No dis- 
patch could be sent out to India without 
the approval of the board of control, 
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signified by the signature of three com- , course not liable to question or remon- 


missioners. 


He did not mean to say_ 
that many dispatches were not forwarded © 


in the form in which they were first pre- | 
pared; but, in others, it was found neces- | 


sary to make corrections, or additions, 


which were again sent back to the court | 


of directors, assigning the reasons and 


adducing the motives which required such | 


alterations. Now, such{a course of prco- 


strance. 2ndly, That no man can exe- 
cute the duty of first commissioner—nor 
the duty of a commissioner of such a 
board, without making himself thoroughly 
master of the business that comes before 
it—or of such part of that business as the 
presiding commissioner may think fit to 
assign to him. 

That it might be seen what was the 


ceeding afforded a guarantee for the dili- | weight of business thrown on the board, 


gent performance of the duties of the | he had caused an account to be taken of 
several parties concerned. If the presi- | the number of dispatches which had passed 
dent or the commissioners were even | through it during the time of his presi- 


disposed to be idle, the House would 
evidently see, that where they were obliged 
to give their reasons for any proposed 
alteration or omission, no man would risk 
his reputation in giving such reasons, un- 
less he had previously made himself ac- 
quainted with the subject. Such was the 
legal course of proceeding prescribed by 
the act of parliament and in no instance 
ever omitted. But custom had introduced 
another course, which, though it seemed 
to give additional trouble in the first in- 
stance, was calculated ultimately to save it. 
Previous to an important dispatch being 
made up at the India-house, its substance 
was usually, by courtesy, communicated 
to the president of the board of control ; 
so that if there was any fundamental ob- 
jection to the principle on which it was 
framed, this could at once be stated, 
confidentially, without committing the two 
authorities against each other; and the 
court of directors might be advised that 
it would be better not to draw up their 
dispatch in such a shape. On this inti- 
mation being given, the plan of it was 
commonly altered. When the directors 
were determined in their opinion of the 
propriety of the course they intended to 
ert then, not being in every degree 

ound to caform to the opinion of the pre- 
sident, thus confidentially and unofficially 
communicated to them, the dispatch was 
sent up to the board of commissioners 
as originally drawn, and had to go through 
the usual forms. It was then perhaps 
sent back with such alterations as were 
considered necessary. This would some- 
times produce a remonstrance ; to which 
a reply became necessary, and that reply 
frequently led to verbal as well as written 
communications. From this detail two 
things were evident: Ist, that this sort of 
amicable discussion is not the proper 
function of a secretary of state,—who sig- 
nifies the king’s pleasure; which is of 


dency. In four years and a half or nearly 
five years, he found that the number of 
dispatches which had come before it 
amounted to within a few of 1800. Of 
these, many of course were passed with 
no alteration, or with alteration so slight 
that they were hardly worth entering into 
a controversy about. But all must have 
been read, even to pass unaltered; and 
about one tenth of them had been thought 
to require such alterations as had led to 
detailed expositions of reasons, and to 
discussions with the directors—not cer- 
tainly of a hostile character, but often 
very long and complicated. Nor was 
that all: for almost all dispatches came 
up accompanied by papers, and documents 
of such number and bulk, that when his hon. 
friend, the secretary to the board, had 
pointed to the pile on the table, it appeared 
to him that nothing but his hon. friend’s 
natural shortness of sight could have led 
him to magnify that pile into any thing 
like an equality with his official collections. 
It gave in truth, no adequate idea of the 
bulk of papers and documents to be pe- 
rused by the board. This subsidiary mass 
accompanied the dispatch, not like a little 
attendant bark, which— 


“ Pursued the triumph, and partook the gale;” 


but with a proud and portly importance 
of its own, which often threw its principal 
into the shade. It was said, that there 
was no great labour in getting through 
these dispatches, and he had been asked the 
time which they consumed? He should 
answer the question by a few examples. 
He had seen a military dispatch accom- 
panied with 199 papers, containing altoge- 
ther 13,511 pages; another, a judicial dis- 
patch, with an appendage of 1,937 pages; 
and a dispatch on the revenue with no 
fewer than 2,588 pages by its side. This, 
then, was the modicum, which, be it ob- 
served, must be read by somebody at the 
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board—this was the sinecure, the little 
appendage which might be so conveniently 
transferred to the secretary of state for the 
home department, or to the office which 
transacted the affairs of the colonies of 
half the world. He did not believe that 
the physical strength of any single secre- 
tary would suffice to get through his part 
of the business, and the president must be 
utterly overwhelmed with the detail, be- 
fore he could get at the substance—if he 


-were to take that detail upon himself. 


It had been pretended, that an active pre- 
sident with a diligent secretary could get 
through the whole with ease. He ventured 
to pronounce it utterly impracticable. 

e would state the means by which this 
business was disposed of at present. In 
the first place, much credit was due to 
the servants of the East India Company. 
The papers received from them were drawn 
up with a degree of accuracy and talent 
that would do credit to any office in the 
state. The board could not, with all the 
talents and industry of the president, the 
commissioners, or even of his hon. friend, 
their tried secretary, have transacted the 
business devolved upon it without the ta- 
Jents and industry with which that busi- 
ness was prepared for them at the India 
House. Now, taking the dispatches at 
358 in the year, (that was the average 
number of the 5 years of his (Mr. C.’s) 
peers)» including many of those 
monsters which he had described, as it was 
ep not that the president of the 
board of control should read all of them 
all through, but that he should look 
accurately to all those respecting which 
any doubt had been started, was it 
too much that he should have two 
gentlemen to assist him, on whose 
understanding he could rely, and who 
would share in some degree, though 
not in a political sense, the responsibi- 
lity of the office? It was necessary 
that he should have such assistants to re- 
ceive the dispatches from the clerks, 
whose business it was to go through 
them literally and verbally in the first 
instance,—noting the points on which 
any question could arise, and referring 
to the papers substantiating them; and 
such assistance he had from his honour- 
able friends near him, who had proved 
as efficient assistants to him, as the 
right hon. gentleman opposite had found 
a noble friend of his when he filled the same 
situation. While he was at the board, he 
had never passed a dispatch, on which he 
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had not first availed himself of the light of 
their understandings. He did not say 
that he had never signed a dispatch, in 
confidence, without reading it; but 
he had never signed one with which 
they had not made themselves acquainted, 
and of which one or other of them had not 
given him the assurance of their exercised 
judgment :—and never one, upon which 
they reported a doubt, without carefully 
and critically examining it. He contended, 
therefore, that the present machinery was 
well adapted for the due discharge of the 
duties contided to the board; and he was 
satisfied that it was not tooextensive. He 
should be ungrateful not to acknowledge 
the assistance he had received from his 
noble friend near him (lord Binning), in 
the judicial branch of the Indian policy, to 
which, intricate and perhaps repulsive as 
it was, his noble friend had devoted him- 
self with an ardour kindled, perhaps, by 
the exam} le of a gentleman already named 
in this debate (Mr. Cumming). With the 
greatest thankfulness he acknowledged also 
the assistance of his right hon. friend, the 
member for Christchurch (Mr.S. Bourne), 
without whose aid he would have been in 
the utmost perplexity, especially in legal 
matters and subjects of appeal. In de- 
bates, turning (as all debates now did) 
upon insinuations of personal motives and 
base corruption, it might not be improper 
to say, that both his noble and his right 
hon. friend had gone out of office against 
his earnest entreaty. If they had yielded 
to his prayer and wishes, his noble friend 
would still be rendering that service to 
our Indian government which, his ac- 
quaintance with its affairs rendered him 
peculiarly qualified to afford; and his 
right hon. friend would be now filling one 
of the highest judicial situations in India. 
That appointment, when he (Mr. C.) 
pressed it upon him, his righgghon. friend 
had declined, and both were now, by 
their own free and unchangeable de- 
termination, out of office. Against such 
characters it was, that the House now 
heard insinuations thrown out, as if the 
board were a nest of sinecures: filled 
without talents, and with emolument un- 
earned by any discharge of duty. While 
he was thus rendering tribute to indivi- 
dual merit, he could not pass over his 
hon. friend near him (Mr. T. Courte- 
nay). Whatever blame attached to the 
increase of his hon. friend’s salary, he 
begged it might fall on him (Mr. 
Canning). He was prepared to answer for 
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itat thebar of that House—before the coun- 
try—or even before the committee pro- 
posed by the hon. gentleman. When he 
first went to the board of control—a cir- 
cumstance not of his own seeking, but the 
result of accident—he found his hon. 
friend in the situation which he now filled 
so much to his own honour. He only 
knew the secretary at that time, as the 
reputed author of a pamphlet in which he 
(Mr. Canning) was pretty severely at- 
tacked for a speech he had made in that 
House. It would, therefore, be readily 
conceived that they did not approach each 
other with any feelings of extraordinary 
personal prepossession; but the patient 
industry, the wunostentatious activity, 
of the hon. secretary, had made him 
feel it to be his duty to raise his salary 
from a state of depression to a level with 
offices, to which it was not inferior in im- 
portance. He had found the hon. gentle- 
man in the receipt of 1,800/. per annum. 
He was desirous of augmenting his in- 
come ; and an opportunity presented itself 
of doing so, as the result of a measure of 
economy. The chief clerk’s situation fell 
vacant; he had thought that office might 
be dispensed with, and accordingly it was 
not filled up. Two other offices which 
were nearly sinecures he had taken mea- 
sures for putting an end to, at the expira- 
tion of the interest, now existing in them. 
He had thence gained the means, as he 
thought, both of strengthening the effi- 
cient part of the office and compensating 
the services of his hon. friend. He under- 
stood it had been said, that his hon. friend 
had extorted successive augmentations by 
successive and humiliating supplica- 
tions. In refutation of this insinuation 
he would read the minute of the board 
respecting the augmentation of the secre- 
tary’s salary. 

(Here the right hon. gentleman read a 
minute which, after alluding to the dili- 
gence and length of service of the secre- 
tary, resolved, that he should have an in- 
crease of salary of 200/, immediately, 200/. 
more at the end of five years, and 300/. 
more at the end of seven years, making 
altogether 2,500/. at the end of ten years. ] 
It appeared from this minute that of what 
had been arranged for his hon. friend, 
part was yet incompleted ; and if he (Mr. 
Canning) had any weight on the subject, 
he, as the deceased president, bequeathed 
the performance of it as a legacy to his 
successor. This would place the office 
of his hon, friend in the same situa- 
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tion with that of the under secretary of 
state, with which its business might, with- 
out disparagement, be compared.—It had 
been stated by the hon. gentleman, that 
the chief secretary to the commissioners 
was entitled to the advantages of super- 
annuation. No such a thing. This was 
the single office in the state for which no 
superannuation allowance was provided. 
He would tell the House how this hap- 
pened. In 1817, a bill was before the 
House relative to the provision to be made 
for the remuneration of persons who had 
discharged, for a specified time, the duties 
of high and efficient public offices. In that 
bill, the president of the board of control, 
and the chief secretary were not included; 
and the reason given by the report of the 
committee which recommended tkebill for 
not including them was, that they were to 
be paidfrom a different fund ;—thatis, from 
the money of the East India Company. It 
was therefore suggested by the report, that 
a separate bill should be brought in for 
providing remuneration for those two 
officers: and upon him (Mr. Canning) it 
naturally devolved, to bring in such a bill. 
Those who considered the temper of the 
present times, and the temper of those to 
which he had referred, would not feel 
much surprise that he should have felt 
reluctant to bring in a bill to provide a 
retreat for the president of the board of 
control, with whose fate that of the secre- 
tary was involved. He had besides differ- 
ed in opinion with the committee, not think- 
ing as they did, that the charge of such a 
retreat ought to be thrown on the East 
India Company. Hehadthereforedeclined 


‘bringing in the bill,—of which he would 


himself have been the first to profit; and 
for these reasons his hon. friend had re-~ 
mained the only man of his class who was 
not so provided for. Under these circum- 
stances, the increase of salary which he 
had received was not only what he had 
deserved, but what he had a right to ex- 
pect from his (Mr. Canning’s) hands. 
His hon. friend had been nearly ten years 
in office—he was now to be amerced in 
one-tenth of lis income by the arrange- 
ment about to take effect with respect to 
all salaries—and that at a time when, 
he might beg leave to say (though this 
was not strictly a parliamentary argument ) 
his hon. friend was in daily expectation 
of the birth of a tenth child. [A laugh.] 
If there was any man in that House who 
would say that the salary was too great for 
such “accel there was any man who 
4 E 
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grudged his hon. friend such an augmen- 
tation—he could only say, that he did not 
envy that man his feelings—and, however 
he might be inclined to give him credit 
for economy, he did not feel disposed to 
share his coldness of heart [Hear!}. 
The hon. gentleman who had opened 
the debate had entered at some length 
into the structure of the board; and a cry 
was raised against the number of the com- 
missioners. Now, to him it appeared, 
that there would be something unseemly 
in an arrangement which should subject 
the decisions of a body like the East India 
Company to be altered and nullified by 
the dash ofasingle pen. That a delibera- 
tive body should act on such occasions 
was not only due in courtesy to the 
Court of Directors (in fact the govern- 
ment of India), but was essential to the 
prosperity of the important interests con- 
fided to their care. Mr. Fox—no mean 
judge of these matters—had he been 
sparing of commissioners? He had pro- 
posed seven principal, and nine assistant 
commissioners. ‘* O! but then his seven 
principals were not paid!” “QO! but 
the nine assistants were!” But the grand 
commissioners were not paid. Not paid! 
Why, they were to hold their offices for 
four years irremovable by the Crown: 
and they were to enjoy that of which 
he (Mr. Canning) had not one jot—all 
the patronage. After this, he should like 
to hear it again stated, that men were not 
paid for their services, who enjoyed the 
patronage connected with a revenue of 
sixteen millions. Mr. Fox’s Bill had, in- 
deed, been over-ruled, but it was else- 
where. The House of Commons passed 
it. Of Mr. Fox’s commissioners he might 
say, as Pope said of Bufo’s stipendiary 
poets— 
“ And some he paid with port, and some with 
praise.” 
Some of the commissioners were to be 
paid with solid sums of money, and others 
with extensive patronage. Mr. Pitt tried 
the experiment of an unpaid committee 
of privy council, with a secretary of state 
at their head, for eight years, and then 
—What then? Why, an act of parlia- 
ment established the board of control, as 
it now existed. What again resulted from 
that? That the president was made a 
responsible minister, with two salaried 
assistants, whose services he might com- 
mand and profit by, if it were not his own 
fault; and, if they failed in the discharge 
of their duty, he (Mr. Canning) would 
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recommend their removal with as little 
ceremony as he would that of an idle, 
loitering, newspaper-reading secretary. 
[A laugh.] 

The right hon. gentleman proceeded to 
describe the constitution of the board, and 
explained the importance of the several 
regulations by which it was governed ; its 
connexion, through the president, when 
(as in his case) a Cabinet Minister, with 
the general body of the administration ; 
and the use occasionally made of those 
privy councillors who are unpaid members 
of it, and some of whom occupied other 
departments in the state. In the early 
part of his presidency, when war was 
raging in India, he had not scrupled to 
apply to lord Teignmouth for aid, and 
from that noble viscount he had received 
the most important assistance. Mr. Sul- 
livan, a commissioner who had resigned, 
remained at the board at his (Mr. Can- 
ning’s) desire, and that gentleman's in- 
formation and experience upon matters of 
local knowledge and practice in India, 
had been found most useful. It was, 
perhaps, hardly regular to allude to it, but 
on a former evening, during the debate 
on the motion respecting the lords of the 
Admiralty, a whimsical story had been in- 
troduced of a certain unpaid commissioner 
of the board of control, having gone to the 
office to inquire for a board; and having 
been told that there was no board sitting: 
he had been shown indeed a table covered 
with green cloth, and paper, and all the 
paraphernalia of writing; but as to board, 
Lord bless you, sir, said the office keeper, 
such a thing has not been known this 
many a day. Now this sounded very 
comical: but it might be trae, and yet 
perfectly blameless. Theinference meant 
to be drawn from this story, was this—that 
the whole office was perfectly nugatory ; 
but itis no such thing. There are, by 
the constitution of the commission, two 
commissioners not privy councillors, who 
are there (bs their own desire, no doubt) 
to learn Indian business. But it was 
quite silly to suppose that the history of 
our empire in India was to be learnt by 
attending a formal board; where, by the 
description which he had given of the 
course of business, nothing of the real 
substantial labour of the office was or 
could be done. There was a library, 
with 2,000 volumes of 700 pages each— 
not such volumes as were found in book- 
seller’s shops—but solid substantial tomesof 
many cubical feet of knowledge; of which 
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when the young commissioner had made 
himself perfectly master, there would be 
no objection to his being initiated into his 
place at the board. But the attendance of 
an unpaid commissioner was not wanted, nor 
did he think that important business could 
long be carried on in any country by un- 
paid servants of the public. ‘These com- 
missioners were treated with due respect. 
They were allowed the privileges of refer- 
ence to all the records of the office, and 
in times of interest to all the current bu- 
siness: after this, for them to complain that 
more attention was not shown towards them, 
and that they were not asked to assist at 
the board with their counsel, was about as 
reasonable as it was in the lady in Blue 
Beard, who, being allowed to amuse her- 
self with the curiosities in ninety-nine 
apartments, was miserable because she was 
not permitted to enter the blue cham- 
ber which was the hundredth [a laugh.] 
To sit in a body, and have a thousand 
pages read, would be a very ineffectual 
mode of doing business. ‘The rational 
course to pursue, and the one he had 
always pursued, was, to distribute the bu- 
siness amongst different hands, and then 
to have the results brought for his deci- 
sion. That was the real mode of doing 
business. 


If an unpaid commissioner however | 


had been excluded, and was offended at 
the exclusion, the hon. secretary could 
satisfy him that he had no great loss, for 
that, if admitted he would have found the 
matters which occupied the board ex- 
tremely uninteresting. ‘Two branches of 
business lately had indeed been added to 
thelabours of the board—the ecclesiastical 
department not altogether a light concern 
since parliament had sanctioned two re- 
ligious establishments in India. Hence 
had arisen the act for licensing Scotch 
marriages. New business had also grown 
out of the conditions on which the last 
charter had been granted. These had 
authorized individuals to resort to India ; 
but it was required that they should apply 
for a license to the court of directors ; and 
where such license was refused, an ap- 
peal might be made to the board of con- 
trol. And here he felt himself bound in 
justice to speak of the conduct of the court 
of directors. When the provision which 
he had alluded to was made, it was op- 
posed, on the ground that the directors 
would be likely to use it unfairly. The 
applications which had been made for 
licences to go to India since the renewal 
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of the charter were between 4 and 500. 
Of these the court of directors had refused 
about one third. As a test of the general 
propriety of these decisions, he had to 
state, that but a third of that third which 
had been refused permission to go to India, 
had succeeded in getting the refusals re- 
versed by the board of control. 

If he had succeeded—aided as he had 
been by the right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Tierney)—in shewing that a board of 
control was a fitter instrument than a se- 
cretary of state for superintending the 
concerns of the East India company —if 
the House were satisfied from the speech 
of that right hon. gentleman, that more 
strength, talent, and time were required in 
superintending those affairs than one man 
could be expected to supply—if they bore 
in mind, that the right hon. gentleman had 
received valuable assistance from those 
who had been associated with him, re- 
membering that such assistance had been 
still more necessary to him ( Mr. Canning) 
from the great increase in the business— 
if this impression had been made on them, 
there were but two grounds remaining on 
which a motion could be supported, which 
had for its object if not the total abolition 
of the board, the weakening of the estab- 
lishment, by the diminution of its num- 
bers. ‘These two arguments were, first, 
that in these times of distress, the salaries 
of the commissioners should be spared, 
and revert to the pockets of the public ; 
and secondly, that if there should be no 
saving to the public, it would at any rate 
be consolatory for a suffering nation to see 
places reduced from which official persons 
in times of distress, enjoyed an invidious 
aftuence. The right hon. gentleman op- 
posite had answered the first argument, 
by stating, that the salaries of the board 
were derived from the East India Com- 
pany; and that if the board was abolished, 
the money would revert not to the 
pockets of the subject, but to the coffers 
of the Company. The best proof of this 
assertion was to be found in the fact, that 
during the time which occurred from his 
(Mr. Canning’s) resignation to the ap- 
pointment of the right hon. president (Mr. 
Wynn), the salary which was not accepted 
by the holder of the office remained with 
the company. If the hon. gentlemen, 
therefore, wished a saving for the public, 
they ought to have been earlier in the 
field—they were a year too late. 

But, he was aware that upon this sub- 
ject of saving there was another favourite 
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argument in reserve; namely, that even 
though the public should reap no advan- 
tage from the abolition of the office, it was 
inexpedient at a time of public suffering, 
that the holders of office should be enjoy- 
ing an invidious affluence. He knew the 
end to which this argumentum ad invidiam 
tended, and he would not, if he could 
help it, yield to the principle which it 
involved. He admitted that the emolu- 
ments of office were not in the nature of 
property ; but they could not be abolish- 
ed on such a principle as this; that prin- 
ciple was one, which, pushed to its extent, 
involved all property—it was a principle 
that had led to invasions of private rights, 
and had been the fruitful source of popular 
excesses. The belief, that whatever was 
enjoyed by the rich was an injury to the 
poor—the happiness resulting from the 
diminution of another man’s prosperity— 
the idea that the poor man should 

“ See no contiguous palace rear its head 

* To mock the meanness of his humble shed,” 
these were all fruits of that principle, 
which went to diffuse the misery which 
we coulkl not redress, and to destroy 
the possessions of one class of society, 
not because they were injurious, but be- 
cause they were odious to those who did 
not participate in the enjoyment of 
them. He allowed, that between the 
salaries of office and the rights of pro- 
perty there was an immense distance; but 
the intermediate space was filled up with 
property of different denominations and 
held on different tenures, all of which this 
principle would equally affect. 

Let it not, however, be imputed to him 
(Mr. C.), that when an office could clearly 
be proved to be useless, he would defend 
its continuance, or would argue against 
its abolition. But let the office in that 
case be abolished on the fair plea of its 
inutility, and not on the ground that it 
conferred affluence on its holder, and was 
an eye-sore to the wretched; not on the 
principle, that emoluments of office 
should alone be selected to suffer for 
the sake of the revenue. He knew only 
of two other classes of men, the Jews an- 
ciently, and more recently the Roman 
Catholics, who were considered as fair 
subjects of a taxation from which their 
fellow-citizens were exempted; and he 
protested against placing the holders of 
office in that situation, and conferring upon 
them the privilegium odiosum of bearing 
more than their due proportion of the 
public burthens. 
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When he argued for the utility of the 
office which the motion went to abolish, 
he did not say, but that it was possible to 
abuse it—he did not say that it might not 
be filled by idle persons; but this he 
would say, that there was business enough 
to do, and that there were sufficient mo- 
tives for activity, unless the commis- 
sioners formed a kind of conspiracy for in- 
dolence. No man would submit to fill the 
office inefficiently, without neglecting the 
discharge of useful and important duties. 
He was speaking of establishments, and 
not men; and, therefore, he would say, that 
a board with the present number of com- 
missioners, headed by a president who was 
either a cabinet minister, or in immediate 
communication with the ministers, could 
conduct the business better than a secre- 
tary of state. The president would de- 
sert his duty if he did not consider himselé 
as bearing all the responsibility of the 
office ; but he might divide its duties with 
his assistants. Thinking, then, the board 
a useful establishment, believing that 
as at present constituted it answered 
all the purposes of its erection, and 
that the commissioners proposed to be 
reduced were necessary for its perfect 
efficiency, he could not consent to the 
present motion. When future presi- 
dents should cease to follow the example 
of their predecessors—when the business 
of office was neglected whether by com- 
missioners or secretaries—he would then 
allow that it was an office which parlia- 
ment might consent to reform, or, in 
other words, to destroy. At present, he 
would say, that such was the extent of 
business to be performed—such the 
vigilance, activity, and talent of the sub- 
ordinate officers, with whose knowledge 
the commissioners must keep pace—if 
they valued their own character and the 
good opinion of those who act under 
(as powerful a check to a mind of sound 
and just feeling, as the criticism of equals, 
or the control of superiors)—such the 
importance of the matters for its delibera- 
tion and decision,—and such the publicity 
given to the conduct of the commissioners 
by discussions like the present, that every 
security was given for the faithful dis- 
charge of duty, and no commissioner 
could ever henceforth be allowed to be so 
idle as the hon. mover of the present 
question had acknowledged himself to 
have been while in office. 

Mr. Buxton wished to say only a few 
words in praise of the conduct of the 
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board. The House had heard last year 
some discussions regarding the burning 
of Hindoo widows, and the desire of a 

at body to see the horrid practice 
abolished. A dispatch had been drawn 
up by the board of directors on the sub- 
ject, for the purpose of being transmitted 
toIndia. Now that dispatch was a dis- 
grace to Christianity ; and had it not been 
for the sound, large, and liberal views of 
the board of control, it would have been 
adopted and sent out to guide the con- 
duct of the Indian government. 

Mr. Wynn said, it would be idle to 
enter into any defence of the board of 
control, after the able speeches of the 
hon.secretary and of the right hon. gentle- 
man who had lately filled the office of pre- 
sident. He himself had not been in office 
more than a month; but, judging from 
what he had seen, he could say, that the 
statementof his hon. friends was complete- 
ly borne out by facts. As the hon. mover 
who occupied the place of secretary- 
in 1806, had kept silence for fifteen years 
on the inefficiency of the offices which he 
now proposed to abolish, he must have 
some reason for now speaking out, which 
he had not before. That object was easily 
guessed at. He had employed his motion 
merely as a peg on which to hang his at- 
tack upon him. In pursuance of that 
design, the hon. mover had stated that his 
(Mr. W’s.) accession to office was a pur- 
chase of family interest. To answer 
seriously a charge of this kind would be to 
acknowledge the probability of its truth ; 
and therefore he would not say one 
word on the subject. He had now sat 
in the House for twenty-five years, 
and he called upon hon. gentlemen who 
had observed his conduct to say whe- 
ther he had given ground for such in- 
sinuations. The hon. gentleman, in order 
to make out the charge of sacrificing prin- 
ciple to place, had mentioned his (Mr. 
W’s.) vote against the salt-tax before he 
came into office, and his support of it on 
a late occasion ; but, was there any thing 
inconsistent in voting against a tax at one 
time, and for it another? He was glad 
of that cheer, because it showed that he 
was understood by those who with him, 
before the year, 1806, opposed the pro- 
perty tax, and who afterwards preserved 
and increased it. In the case in question, 
he thought the salt tax objectionable, and 
voted for its repeal. He still retained the 
same Opinion; but he was prevented from 
giving his vote, by circumstances which 
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had occured in the interval between the 
former and the recent discussion. ‘The 
House had voted that a sinking fund of 
5,000,000/. was necessary to support pub- 
lic eredit: the faith of parliament was 
pledged to this amount; the public cre- 
ditor relied on its maintenance ; a great 
financial operation, rendered practicable 
by a rigid adherence to national engage- 
ments, was going on in consequence ; and 
this was the time chosen for moving the 
repeal of a tax which had entered as a ne- 
cessary element into the fund which the re- 
solution of the House had pledged it to 
support. If, after passing this resolution, 
the House had, in the course of eight days, 
turned round and destroyed its own work, 
it would have rendered itself unworthy of 
the confidence of the public. He had not, 
therefore, changed his ideas of the im- 
policy of the salt tax ; but he had allowed 
his ideas regarding its immediate repeal, 
to be overruled by imperious circum- 
stances. The hon. gentleman had quoted 
to him the opinion of a branch of his 
family. He had the honour to belong to a 
family, the branches of which often took 
different sides in politics. He allowed 
those who differed from him the credit of 
honestly forming and following their opi- 
nions, and he claimed the same credit for 
himself. The argument drawn by the hon. 
gentleman against the possession of seats 
by the commissioners of the board of con- 
trol did not appear to him to be well 
founded. The parliament of queen Anne 
could not foresee that we should have, in- 
cluding our India establishments, a re- 
venue of 80,000,000/. to be administered, 
and the act that had admitted the com- 
missioners to hold seats was as valid as the 
act which was supposed to exclude them. 
With regard to the charge of his having 
changed his opinions with his situation, 
it was unfounded. He did not accept of 
office till he found that the opinions of 
those with whom he joined coincided with 
his own. If an opportunity should oceur 
when an expression should be called for of 
any of his former opinions, he was pre- 
pared to show that they had undergone 
no change ; and until such an opportunity 
arrived, he must be content to pass by 
with indifference any insinuations to the 
contrary. 

Lord Binning merely wished to state a 
word in answer to the charge of the hon. 
member for Weymouth, who had said, 
that a dispatch from the Board of Direc- 
tors, which would have disgraced Chris- 
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tianity, had been stopped by the Board 
of control, and prevented from being 
transmitted to India. Now this was in- 
correct: the dispatch was not stopped; 
it was not a disgrace to Christianity ; it 
was freely dealt with at the board, and 
then adopted, but it did not originally 
deserve the character given of it by the 
hon. gentleman. 

Dr. Phillimore rose, only to repel 
acharge against his character; and he 
trusted that the personal attack of the 
hon. mover would not lead him to be per- 
sonal in return. He must, however, tell 
that hon. member, that before he again 
threw out such insinuations, and indulged 
in such charges, he should examine more 
strictly the grounds on which they were 
bottomed. He was inconsistent, it was 
said, and he had cost the country a million 
and ahalfofmoney. Now, how was that 
charge made out? The hon. gentleman 
answered, that he had voted for a repeal 
of the salt tax before he came into office, 
and against that repeal when in office. 
The statement was incorrect. He had 
never voted for an immediate repeal, 
though the charge had been malevolently 
made out of doors, and attempted to be 
supported on garbled extracts from his 
speeches. He disdained to reply to the 
quarter whence this imputation proceeded, 
but in his place in parliament he was wil- 
ling to explain his conduct. The resolu- 
tion which he had brought forward, and 
which was studiously omitted in the gar- 
bled extracts from his speeches, merely 
pledged the House to take the earliest 
opportunity to consider of the repeal of 
the tax. He would conclude by assuring 
the House, that when he accepted of 
office he had done so with a resolution to 
do his duty to the utmost of his abilities. 

Mr. Creevey briefly replied. He said, 
he had understood before he came down 
to the House, that the great performer 
was to be put in requisition that night, 
and that this was his last appearance on 
that stage for some time. Like some 
other great actors, however, he had over- 
done his part. The House had heard all 
the changes rung on a few words, and 
each time his friends laughed at his re- 
peated attempts at waggery, as if they 
were new. ‘Thus they had heard no less 
than four or five times the very amusing 

hrases of the ‘idle secretary,” ‘the 
idle, loitering, newspaper-reading secre- 
tary,” “the idle gazing se- 
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cretary,” ‘ the idle secretary's stillness of 
stagnation.” But, would the House be- 
lieve that all these epithets applied to the 
great performer himself? The great per- 
former was precisely the idle secretary. 
Did they never hear of an idle ambassa- 
dor with a large salary, who went to a 
country where there was no court, to wel- 
come a king who had never arrived? The 
great performer only took for granted 
that he was an idle secretary—a character 
which his right hon. friend (Mr. ‘Tierney ) 
would not give him; but all the world 
knew that he was a richly-paid idle am- 
bassador. Let a jury of the country be 
impanelled—let him and the great per- 
former be judged by impartial men, and 
he had no dread of the decision that 
would be given. Having attempted to 
turn out the noble marquis, his friend, he 
was himself turned out, and saw the noble 
marquis the distributor of office. He 
then accepted of a place under that noble 
marquis, whom he had pronounced inca- 
pable. This tip-top wag of the country 
was sent out on an idle mission—he re- 
turned to serve under the noble marquis 
and, after having played his appointed 
time, he came down to night for his be- 
nefit. The house had heard his perfor- 
mance, and his friends had applauded. 
He appeared to be the delight of the 
House, when he talked of “idle window- 
looking secretaries”? and ‘still stagna- 
tions.” But leaving his jokes and wag- 
gery out of the question, what had the 
great performer said in defence of the 
board, and the two paid commissioners ? 
Nothing at all; unless that it was necessa- 
ry to have a noble lordand a righthon. gen- 
tleman to read his papers for him. Could 
not two clerks read these papers as well as 
two commissioners? Was it necessary for 
this purpose to have two members of par- 
liament? The House had only heard of 
15 bills being presented by them in so 
many years; but, could not these bills 
have been prepared without them? Why 
four members in the House from one 
board? he never denied the utility of the 
president; all he contended for was, that, 
with an active president, no assistant 
commissioners. were necessary. Although 
this motion should be lost, he did not 
despair, notwithstanding ali the waggery 
of the great performer, to carry his point 
at last, and turn out the learned civilian. 
The House divided: Ayes 88. Noes, 
273. Majority against the motion 185. 
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List of the Minority. 


Althorp, visct. 
Beaumont, T. W. 
Baring, sir T. 
Barrett, S. M. 
Bennet, hon. H. G. 
Benyon, B. 
Bernal, lt. 

Birch, J. 

Bright, H. 
Burdett, sir F. 
Byng, G. 
Boughey, sir J. F. 
Calvert, C. 
Calcraft, John 
Cavendish, lord G. 
Cavendish, H. 
Cavendish, C. 
Coffin, sir I. 
Coke, T. W. 
Colborne, N. R. 
Concannon, L. 


Crespigny, sir W. D. 


Crompton, S. 
Denison, W. J. 
Duncannon, visct: 
Ebrington, visct. 
Ellice, E. 
Fergusson, sir R. C. 
Foley, T. H. 
Folkestone, vise. 
Griffith, J. W. 
Haldimand, W. 
Hamilton, lord A. 
Hill, lord A. 
Hobhouse, J. C. 
Hughes, W. L. 
Hume, J. 

Hurst, R. 


Hutchinson, hon.C.H. 


James, W. 
Johnson, col. 
Lambton, J. G. 
Lennard, T. B. 
Lushington, S. 
Leycester, R. 
Maberly, J. 


Maberly, W. L. 
Mackintosh, sir J. 
Martin, J. 
Maule, hon. W. 
Moore, P. 
Marjoribanks, S. 
Normanby, visct. 
Newman, R. W. 
Nugent, lord 
O'Callaghan, J. 
Ord, W. 
Ossulston, lord 
Palmer, col. 
Palmer, C. F. 
Philips, G. 
Philips, G. R. 
Price, Robt. 
Pyn, F. 
Ricardo, D. 
Ridley, sir M. W. 
Robarts, A. 
Robarts, Geo. 
Robinson, sir G. 
Russell, R. G. 
Rice, T. S. 
Rickford, W. 
Smith,——— 
Smith,—— 
Sefton, earl of 
Stuart, lord J. 
Sykes, D. 
Taylor, M. A. 


Tierney, rt. hon. G. 


Tynte, C. K. 
Wartre, J. A. 
Webbe, E. 
Wharton, J. 
Whitbread, S. 
Williams, W. 
Williams, R. 
Williams, O. 
Wilson, sir R. 
Wood, alderman 
TELLERS. 
Creevey, T. 
Smith, W. 


Porice oF THE MeErRopotis.] Mr. 
Secretary Peel, in moving for a com- 
mittee on the police of the metropolis, 
said, he should abstain from discussing or 
even giving an opinion upon the subject. 
He trusted that the House would not at- 
tribute his forbearance to any thing like 
insensibility to the importance of the 
question ; it was the paramount impor- 
tance of the subject, and its intimate con- 
nexion with the criminal jurisprudence of 
the country, which induced him, (adver- 
ting to the short time he had beenin office ) 
to doubt his competency to treat it as 
might be expected. Any opinion which 
he could at present offer to the House 
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must, in the nature of things, be crude 
and imperfect. In 1816, 18]7, and 1818, 
committees bad sat upon the state of our 
police: those committees had collected 
much valuable information, but they had 
concluded their reports by a recommen- 
dation of further inquiry; and, in compli- 
ance with that recommendation, and of a 
promise given by ministers last session, 
he brought forward his present motion. 
He had endeavoured to form the propo- 
sed committee of gentlemen whose atten- 
tion had been turned to the subject, and 
who were likely, from the places they re- 
presented, to have no peculiar interest in 
the subject; and he hoped that the 
inquiry would be prosecuted with but one 
view—the obtaining for the metropolis as 
perfect a system of police as was consis- 
tent with the character of a free country. 
—The motion was agreed to, and a com- 
mittee appointed. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, March 15. 


IncnHEsTER — TREATMENT OF 
Mr. Hunr.] The Earl of Darnley 
wished to call their lordships’ attention to 
the state of the gaol of Ilchester, where 
it appeared that practices of a most ex- 
traordinary nature had for some time 
existed. Whatever the other deserts of 
Mr. Hunt, the individual by whom these 
practices were brought to light, in other 
respects might be, the country was much 
indebted to him for exposing such atroci- 
ties. He fully acquitted the government, 
of any concern, in the persecutions in- 
flicted on that individual; but when they 
could not but know that persecution gave 
importance to its victim, they should have 
taken care that such importance was not 
given to the person, in question. He 
would move, for a copy of the report of 
the commissioners on Ilchester gaol.— 
Ordered. 


Irtsu Titnes.] The Duke of Devon- 
shire presented a petition from the corpo- 
ration of the city of Waterford. The pe- 
titioners prayed their lordships to take 
into consideration the disordered state of 
Ireland, and in particular the system of 
tithes, and the mode of their collection. 
They were proprietors of the tithes of 
thirteen parishes, yet, notwithstanding 
this interest, they were willing to agree to 
any measure which might tend to the 
public advantage. He was anxious to 
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direct their lordships’ attention to this im- 
portant subject; and as, from certain 
circumstances, he rarely took any part in 
their lordships’ debates, he felt himself 
honoured in having to lay before them the 
sentiments entertained respecting it by 
so respectable a body. The frequent re- 
currence of those scenes of disorder which 
now existed in Ireland, must be regarded 
as evidence of something being wrong in 
the system by which that country was go- 
verned. It was not for him to say what 
measures ought to be adopted; but he 
thought there was nothing in the state of 
Ireland which more immediately demanded 
their lordships’ attention than the system 
of tithes, He believed it would be found 
that the collection was not effected with- 
out great severity. The rigid collection 
was, perhaps, necessary while the system 
existed; but, then, that very necessity 
proved the propriety of resorting to some 
other means of providing for the church. 
The clergy and the people would be 
equally benefitted by such a change; for 
it would lessen the number of dissenters 
from the established church, and render 
its ministers more universally objects of 
respect. He was, himself, the proprietor of 
the tithes of more than 20 parishes, and 
he was ready to make a very great 
sacrifice to remove the evils to which the 
system was liable. All lay impropriators 
in Ireland would, he hoped, be anxious to 
correct a system, which was the source of 
so much mischief; and he could not anti- 
cipate any opposition on the part of the 
clergy. In discussing this important sub- 
ject, he was sure that none of their lord- 
ships would be afraid that the adoption of 
any measure of commutation in Ireland 
would afford a precedent for interfering 
with the law of tithes in England. No 
apprehension of this kind could be enter- 
tained, when the essentially different cir- 
cumstances of the two countries were con- 
sidered. He, therefore, anxiously hoped 
that his majesty’s ministers, or some per- 
son qualified for the task, would, without 
delay, bring the question of Irish tithes 
before parliament. There was, besides 
tithes, another frequent subject of com- 
plaint relative to the state of Ireland, to 
which he felt some delicacy and difficulty 
in alluding, but which he could not pass 
over unnoticed—he meant the complaint 
of the number of absentees. As one who 
stood im that situation, he was most 
anxious that no conduct of his should ag~- 
gravate any injurious effects to which non- 
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residence might giverise. The conscious- 
ness of being unavoidably an absentee, 
had always induced him to do every thing 
in his power to mitigate any evil which 
might attach to such a character in a 
proprietor. He was persuaded that their 
lordships would not consider the present 
disturbances a reason for refraining from 
any investigation which the state of Ire- 
land called for. The existence of those 
disturbances was rather a motive for 
hastening the duty of inquiry. If it 
should be found to be in the power of 
parliament to apply any remedy, nothing 
could be more grateful than the perform- 
ance of that imperative duty. Ireland 
had now the happiness to possess a lord 
lieutenant who would give its state full 
consideration, and whose vigour, expe- 
rience, and talents, would be employed 
for its benefit. He entreated their lord- 
ships serious attention to the prayer of 
this petition, which spoke the sentiments 
of all the loyal, intelligent, and substan- 
tial part of Ireland. 

The Earl of Liverpool felt convinced, 
that he only gave utterance to the senti- 
ments of every noble peer in the House, 
when he expressed his regret that any 
circumstances should prevent the noble 
duke from taking a more frequent part in 
its debates. He had never seen a question 
brought forward in a more manly, dis- 
tinct, and able manner. The petition was 
entitled to the most serious consideration, 
from the respectability of the body from 
which it proceeded, and from the influ- 
ence and property of the noble duke by 
whom it had been presented. Whatever 
the inconvenience of absentees might be, 
and he did not deny that they were great, 
he had the satisfaction of knowing and 
believing that there was no landlord more 
liberal towards his tenants, and more 
eager to do geo 4 thing in his power to 
mitigate their sufferings, than the noble 
duke. With respect to the subject of the 
petition, it was a question which occupied 
the most serious attention of the noble 
marquis at the head of the government of 
Ireland, and of the members of adminis- 
tration in this country. It was necessary, 
however, that one or two prejudices 
should be removed. With respect to the 
present disturbances, he did not believe 
that much of them belonged to the ques- 
tion of tithes. Neither was it a question 
solely between the clergy and the com- 
munity: for more than one-third of the 
tithes in Ireland was not in the posses- 
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sion of the clergy, but in that of the lay 
impropriators. He stated this to do away 
an injurious imputation which had been 
cast upon the clergy. He could not 
speak from his own experience of the 
manner in which tithes were levied in 
Ireland, but it would generally be found 
in England that, the clergy were not the 
persons most severe in the exaction of 
their rights. It was important that their 
lordships should not suppose that this 
great question had been overlooked. It 
had been under consideration for many 
years ; and even a noble duke who was at 
the head of the Irish government in 1806 
and 1807, had avowed, that he had not 
found any plan which completely met the 
object which he had in view. ‘There was 
a difficulty which, however, he did not 
consider as insurmountable. It was this 
—that in any commutation of tithes, the 
advantage in profit was most likely to 
be on the side of the clergy. This to 
him was no objection; especially as the 
alteration proposed would have a tendency 
to produce tranquillity in the country. 
The noble duke had alluded to a very ge- 
neral notion, that it was impossible to 
enter into the question of tithes in Ire- 
land, without being called upon to do the 
same in England. He agreed with the 
noble duke in thinking that there was no 
shadow of necessity in the case; and he 
should add, that he saw no reason why 
persons the most averse to entering into 
the consideration of the question of tithes 
as it regarded England, might not readily 
entertain the same question with regard 
to Ireland. It appeared to him to be 
purely an Irish question! and the object 
of inquiry would be, how to do justice to 
the clergy, and all those interested in the 
particular kind of property. It ought not 
to be mixed with any other question. He 
might say, that the subject was under con- 
sideration, and that those whose particular 
business it was to consider the question 
were earnestly applying their minds to it. 

The Marquis of Lansdown said, there 
were circumstances connected with the 
petition just presented, which commanded 
their lordships’ particular attention ; first, 
in the manner in which it had been in- 
troduced by his noble friend, who had 
done such ample justice to the subject ; 
and next, in the character of the peti- 
tioners, who called upon their lordships 
to interfere on the great principles of jus- 
tice and policy. Whatever remedy their 
lordships might find for the evil, it must 
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redound to the honour of the corporation 
of Waterford, that they had so readily 
expressed their willingness to renounce 
important interests for the sake of re- 
moving from themselves the odium and. 
perplexity which the system of tithe 
property created, and from the country a 
principle of distraction and dissension 
which had so long afflicted it. His noble 
friend had stated the extent to which he 
was proprietor of tithes, and the indivi- 
dual who was now addressing their lord- 
ships was not uninterested in that kind of 
property. In common with the petitioners, 
he came before them to express his 
anxiety, that the system of tithes should 
be investigated, and he was sure that they 
would find in the statements of the peti- 
tioners ample grounds for making it the 
subject of prompt and serious considera- 
tion. Noman who fairly considered the 
question could fail to acknowledge it to 
be most unfortunate, that a species of 
property already abolished in most parts 
of Europe should continue in its very 
worst state in that part of Europe, where 
its existence presented the greatest 
anomaly with the state of society, and was 
productive of the greatest possible mis- 
chief. Ifthe ingenuity of the legislature 
had been devoted to the discovery of a 
particular institution which should pre- 
sent the greatest bar to the success 
of the Protestant church in Ireland— 
which should have the greatest effect 
in alienating the minds of the peo- 
ple from the established form of worship 
—which should be most successful in 
sowing discord, and encouraging _ its 
growth when sown—no better means 
could have been devised than the state 
of the law respecting tithes. But, while 
these considerations imperiously called 
upon their Jordships to proceed to the 
investigation of the subject, there was 
nothing in such an inquiry which implied 
any hostility to the established church. 
Whatever evil there might be in the con- 
ditions attached to this description of 
property, the Protestant clergy were in 
no respect answerable for it. ‘They were 
the ministers of humanity and benevolence, 
as far as the state of the country would 
permit. If they could not always carry 
their religion into the cottage of the poor 
man, they carried that advice which their 
situation afforded them to give, and pro- 
moted that conciliation which it re- 
uired. It was not to such men thic evils 
felt on this subject ought to be attributed. 
4 
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They belonged to the system itself. But 
it was also true, that there unfortunately 
were instances of the contrary. It was 
one of the evils attending tithes, that they 
would often fall into the hands of persons 
who would avail themselves of the op- 
portunity which the tenure of that pro- 
perty afforded, to harass those who had 
to pay. That alone was a great source 
of discontent. The noble earl had said, 
that the existence of this system was not 
a principal cause of the present disorders 
in Ireland ; but there were many instances 
in which it appeared that the collection of 
tithes had been the sole cause of the dis- 
turbances. The noble marquis here re- 
ferred to the resolutions of the magistrates 
of two baronies, unanimously agreed to, 
stating, that the collection of the tithes 
had occasioned disorders which could be 


attributed to no other cause, and instanced | 


the case of a curate who farmed the tithes 


‘of his rector, and who had raised them 75 


per cent since 1815. It was evident, that | 


the systein pursued by tithe-proctors, 
could not be carried into effect without 
producing the most bitter consequences.— 
He had alluded to the system of tithes 
having undergone modification in other 
countries; but their lordships would not 
therefore suppose, that he meant to re- 
commend the adoption of similar measures 
inthis country. He was willing to admit 
that advantages had been obtained, even 
in those countries on the continent in 
which the changes had been most exten- 
sive; but those changes were of so revo- 
Jutionary a nature, and had been attended 
by such a character of spoliation, that he 
should be sorry to see any disposition to 
imitate them in this country. The only 
principle which should guide their lord- 
ships’ conduct in legislating on this sub- 
ject was, to du ample justice to those who 
were interested in tithe property; but, in 
doing this ample justice, it would be found, 
that as much might be obtained by the 
church, and as much be paid by the farmer, 
without any of those dreadful evils that 
attended the present mode of collection. 
And he might tell their lordships, that 
from the manner in which this property 
was managed at present, those who were 
least deserving of the full advantages of 
it were the most rigid in exacting, and 
the most successful in obtaining them. It 
was not the estimable persons to whom 
he alluded before—it was not the worthy 
rector who lived among his flock, and de- 
voted his time to the duties of religious 
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instruction and the labours of private 
charity, who did all the good in his power, 
and was contented sometimes with one- 
third of his due, who benefitted by the 
present system: but it was the indifferent 
rector, the absent clergyman, who did no- 
thing, that exacted most, and employed 
persons who, in forwarding his interests, 
often outraged the best feelings of the 
human heart. With respect to the remedy 
for the evils of which the petitioners com- 
plained, it would be premature to enter 
on the consideration of it. He might, 
however, say, respecting what had fallen 
from the noble earl, about the views of a 
noble duke who was lord lieutenant of 
Ireland, that the noble earl was mistaken 
when he considered his noble friend (the 
duke of Bedford) as having formed no 
opinion or plan to remedy the evils of the 
tithe system. The noble duke had formed 
an opinion, and drawn up a plan, to the 
main principle of which he adhered to 
this moment. He might be permitted to 
add, that with respect to one mode of re- 
medying the evils complained of, namely, 
by the substitution of land for tithes, it 
did notseem so liable to objection in Ireland 
as in England. The objection in this part 
of the country was, that by converting 
the clergyman into a landed proprietor, 
he would become too much interested in 
the cultivation of his estate to attend to 
the care of his parish; whereas, in Ire- 
land, the clergyman had frequently no 
clerical duties to perform, and was re- 
garded rather as a magistrate and a coun- 
try gentleman, than as a religious in- 
structor. He had heard with pleasure, 
that the noble marquis at the head of the 
Irish government, had taken into con- 
sideration the effects of the tithe system ; 
and that the troubles in the south of Ire- 
land were not considered as forming any 
obstacle to the discussion of the existing 
system, or the adoption of plans for its 
correction. He would, therefore, leave it 
for the present in the hands of govern- 
ment; but no time must be lost in enter- 
ing on the investigation of the sub- 
ject. Parliament would not do its duty if 
it allowed it for a moment to escape out 
of their sight ; for though there were con- 
fessedly obstacles to the accomplishment 
of the remedy, these obstacles were as 
nothing when viewed in comparison with 
that tremendous state of violence and 
crime now organised in Ireland, and which 
tended to the very subversion of the ele- 
ments of society. 
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The Earl] of Limerick said, that though 
the present discontents of Ireland were 
not all to be ascribed to the tithe system, 
yet that system bore a great share in 
causing them. The other causes were 
various, but he would only advert to one 
of them; namely, the abominable mode 
in which the excise regulations were exe- 
cuted for the prevention of smuggling. 
The proceedings of the excise in this 
respect were sufficient to barbarize any 
country—to disorganize the army, and to 
demoralize the peasantry. ‘The mili- 
tary were employed, under the con- 
duct of the revenue officers, in scour- 
ing the country by night, and fighting 
with bodies of men whom the harsh mode 
of enforcing the revenue Jaws rendered 
ferocious and desperate. The House 
should not delay for a moment to in- 
vestigate evils of such magnitude, and 
apply the proper remedy. The hard- 
ships which they had occasioned, com- 
bining with othercauses, had given birth to 
a rebellion of the most atrocious nature, 
beginning in plunder, and ending in 
the assassination of some of the most 
respectable characters of the country. 
Those who knew the country, would not 
hesitate to say, that the tithes, which were 
intended to support a Protestant estab- 
lishment, acted, by the manner in which 
the collection was carried into effect, as 
a bounty for the maintenance of the Ca- 
tholic religion in Ireland. 

The Earl of Blesinton said, that the 
tithe system was as obnoxious to the great 
body of Protestants in the North, as it 
was to the whole of the Catholics in the 
south of Jreland. The conduct of those 
who held college livings was particularly 


objected to, and the statutes of the | 
college should, he thought, be enforced | 


against them. These gentlemen remained, 


till good livings fell vacant; and then, in- 


their old age, when they were unable to 

perform their duties, they came down, 

with 14 or 15 children, to enjoy emolu- 

ments for which they did nothing. 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, March 15. 

Breacu oF 
Circutar.}] Lord John Russell rose, to 
call the attention of the House to a cir- 
cumstance which very nearly concerned 
their rights and privileges. An_ hon. 
member had received a letter, requesting 


his attendance in his place in parliament, 
to resist the dangerous practices of lord 
Althorp, lord Normanby, and Mr. Creevey. 
There was also a sentence in the same 
letter which contained these words :— 
* the Opposition in despair of being able 
to get into office, arc determined to break 
down the means of administering the 
affairs of the country.” This letter was 
signed “ C. Arbuthnot.” Seeing the 
right hon. secretary to the Treasury in his 
place, he was anxious to introduce the 
subject, being convinced from his charac- 
ter, that bis signature to this letter must 
be an atrocious forgery. He felt con- 
vinced that the right hon. secretary would 
disavow having written such a letter, and 
he now gave him the opportunity of con- 
tradicting it.* 

Mr. Arbuthnot said, that in consequence 
of what had fallen from the noble lord, it 
became necessary for him to intorm the 
House, that the expressions just quoted 
to them had been written by him. They 
were contained in a letter which was cu- 
tirely of a private nature; and although 
he had no hesitation in avowing himself 
to be the author of it, he couid not admit 
that the expressions in question would 
bear the construction the noble lord bad 
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* The following is a copy of the said 
letter :— 

(Private. ] — Downing-street, Sth 
March, 1822.—My dear Sir ; On Wednes- 
day next, the 13th instant, a motion is to 
be made by lord Normanby, to-abolish 
the office of one of the postmasters-genc~ 
ral, and on the 14th, the day following, 
Mr. Creevey makes a similar motion 
against the board of control.—In_ tiis 
manner the just and necessary intluence 
of the Crown is from day to day attacked ; 


(and as other motions of a similar nature 


are to be made by lord Althorp, &e. ; it 


_ will be quite impossible for any set of men 


to conduct the government of this coun- 
try, unless practices of this kind shall be 
successfully resisted.—It seems as if the 
Opposition, in despair of coming into 
office, had determined to break down the 
means of administering the affairs of the 
country; and as this subject is become 
most serious I have no scruple in apprizing 
you of what is now passing, with the hope 
and expectation that you will think it ne- 
cessary to attend, and thus to lend your 
aid in stemming the torrent of such dan- 
gerous innovation. Your's, most sincerely, 
ARBUTHNOT.’ 
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placed upon them. He meant no personal 
reflection whatever upon those individuals ; 
but had applied his observation to the 
motions which they were in the habit of 
making and not to their motives. He was 
as much attached to the preservation of 
the privileges of that House as the noble 
lord, but he could not for a moment ad- 
mit that he had done any thing in viola- 
tion of those privileges. He had said no- 
thing in that letter but what he would 
state in his place in that House. 

Lord Normanby said, that feeling he 
had been actuated only by a conscientious 
sense of duty in the line he had pursued, 
he could not help thinking it extraordinary 
that any member Peal tere to impute 
to him a wish to support dangerous doc- 
trines, or to undermine the best interests 
of the country, for having introduced a 
measure which had twice received the 
sanction of that House. 

Mr. Arbuthnot repeated, that there was 
nothing in the letter which he had written 
to bear out the construction put upon it. 

The Marquis of Londonderry had hoped, 
that the freedom of debate, both in and 
out of parliament, was sufficiently under- 
stood to allow a latitude of discussion upon 
public topics. The gentlemen opposite 
might have only one opinion of the inno- 
cent tendency of their measures; yet 
others might think quite the reverse of 
their effect. It was too much to say that 
one set of gentlemen should, in the dis- 
charge of what they deemed to be their 
duty in parliament, adopt a particular 
course, and yet complain that others who 
differed from them should deliver their 
opinion upon that course in the way which 
it struck them. Still more extraordinary 
was it, that such a proceeding should be 
brought forward as a breach of privilege. 
He trusted that they still lived in a land 
of freedom, and that neither he nor his 
friends were to be gagged by the gentle- 
men opposite, who threatened to visit 
with a breach of privilege, any man who 
ventured to express an opinion upon the 
tendency of their measures. 

Lord Normanby said, that he had not 
seen the letter alluded to, but if it con- 
tained an imputation upon him and others 
of being actuated by a desire to under- 
mine the best institutions of the country, 
it was wholly unwarrantable. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, it 
did not follow, because the writer of a 
letter entertained an opinion that the pro- 
ceedings of others were calculated to pro- 
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duce a certain effect, that, therefore, they 
intended to produce it. 

Colonel Davies said, the letter contain- 
ed the words,—* the Opposition, despair- 
ing of coming into office, had determined 


to do so andso.” This he conceived was 
a direct imputation. 

The Marquis of Londonderry observed, 
that it was no unusual thing to charge 
gentlemen with an anxiety to attain, or a 
despair of attaining office. 

Mr. Arbuthnot said, he entertained the 
greatest personal respect for some of the 
gentlemen opposite, and he believed they 
knew it; at the same time, he confessed 
he disliked some of their measures ; and 
entertaining that dislike, he did not feel 
that the privileges of the House prevented 
his expressing it. 

Lord John Russell said, he should be 
quite ready to drop all farther notice of 
the letter, if the Speaker would say, that 
it was competent for any member, con- 
sistently with the privileges of that House, 
to say, that one set of gentlemen, despair- 
ing of being able to get into power, were 
endeavouring to undermine the constitu- 
tion. 

The Speaker said, that the House must 
see the difficulty in which he was placed, 
in giving an opinion upon the construction 
of a phrase drawn from a letter, and ap- 
plied so as to affect the reputation of indi- 
viduals, which letter was not itself before 
the House. The inconvenience of endea- 
vouring to discuss a case of privilege, 
under such circumstances, was obvious. In 
the first place, to impute a despair of at- 
taining office to any body, was an imputa- 
tion which did not come within the pro- 
hibition of the orders of that House ; but 
the remainder of the phrase, if uttered 
there, would be strictly unparliamentary, 
and most disorderly. To impute an un- 


-worthy, much less an unconstitutional mo- 


tive, to any hon. member in the exercise 
of his alike duty was certainly unparlia- 
mentary. But then, again, if the imputa- 
tion were levelled only at the tendency of 
measures, and not at the intentions of the 
individuals who had originated them, the 
case would be different ; still it was im- 
possible for them to consider the con- 
struction of the phrase without having the 
actual words before them. An opinion 
might be wrong and mistakenly applied, 
but still not unparliamentary. If the im- 
putation were directly applied to indivi- 
duals, there could be no doubt that it was 
most outrageously disorderly. Not hav- 
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ing read the words which were animad- 
verted upon by the noble lord, he was 
utterly incapable of giving an opinion 
upon their character; and in the absence 
of the letter, the House must perhaps be 
struck with the dangerous consequence of 
embarking in a debate upon them. 

Mr. Arbuthnot conceived, that any opi- 
nion expressed in a private letter could 
not be considered a breach of the privi- 
leges of that House. The letter in ques- 
tion was a private letter, and so private 
was it, that he declared, upon his honour, 
he had kept no copy of it. In writing 
that letter he had not the slightest inten- 
tion of giving offence in any quarter; but 
still if the act was a wrong one, he was 
ready to bear the full responsibility of it. 
Who had made the letter public he could 
not tell. If in writing the letter he had 
acted wrong, he was the last man to shrink 
from the responsibility attached to his 
conduct. 

Mr. Wynn observed, that this was the 
first time he had heard the Speaker called 
upon to decide upon a question on an hy- 
pothetical case. The letter in question 
was certainly a private communication, 
and could not be construed into a breach 
of privilege. Suppose some gentleman 
opposite were to write to a friend, and 
state that the measures pursued by minis- 
ters were likely to overturn the liberties 
of the country—would any person con- 
tend that this was a breach of privilege ? 
If such a communication were to be so 
considered, he believed they would have 
very many breaches of privilege to decide 
upon. There was not on the records of 
parliament a proposition more monstrous, 
since the time whenthe House had disgraced 
itself beyond redemption, by expelling 
some, and committing other members, who 
refused to give credit to the Popish plot 
in the reign of James the First. 

Sir 2. Fergusson said, the right hon. 
gentleman had looked at this transaction 
as if it had been a single letter sent to a 
private individual. But, what would the 
House say, if it turned out to be a Treasury 
circular, sent to absent members, to in- 
duce them to attend and give their sup- 
port to ministers. This, he believed in 
his conscience, to be the fact. 

Mr. Wynn said, his right hon. friend 
had stated, that the letter was a private 
one, and that he had kept no copy of it. 

Mr. George Lamb dcclared his surprise, 
that after the satisfactory explanation and 
disavowal given by the right hon. secre- 
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tary to the Treasury, the right hon. gen- 
tleman (Mr. Wynn) should have revived 
the question of privilege ; and he was still 
more astonished to find that the right hon. 
gentleman, in his speech, had begged the 
whole question, and uttered a violent 
tirade on the indelicacy of intruding upon 
private correspondence. The whole ques- 
tion here was, whether the letter was or 
was not a private letter.—[ Mr. Arbuthnot, 
“ T repeatedly said it was.” ]—He could 
assure the right hon. gentleman that he 
did not mean to gainsay his explanation, 
which he considered perfectly satisfactory. 
But he must repeat his astonishment, that 
a right hon. gent!eman who took such ex- 
cessive care of the forms and privileges of 
that House, should have thought proper, 
after the explanation which had been given, 
to re-open such a discussion. 

Lord J. Russell said, he had not called 
the letter a breach of privilege; but had 
said, that it was a matter which nearly 
concerned the privileges of parliament ; 
inasmuch as the writer had imputed un- 
worthy motives to members of that House. 
The right hon. member had disavowed 
any such imputations ; and he (Jord J. R.) 
was satisfied. He had made no motion— 
he had no motion to make. 

Lord Normanby said, that as all perso- 
nal allusion had been disclaimed, he would 
be the last man in the House to follow up 
the matter any farther. 


Army Estimates.] The House hav- 
ing resolved itself into a committee of 
supply, to which the Army Estimates were 
referred, lord Palmerston moved, ‘** That 
236,330/. Os. 1d. be granted for the Mis- 
cellaneous Services of the Land Forces in 
Great Britain and on the stations abroad.” 

Mr. Hume said, the charge for the 
table kept for the officers of the foot 
and life-guards at St. James’s Palace 
was 6,000/., he should propose to re- 
duce it to 3,000/. It was contrary to 
general practice to support such a table ; 
besides, the extravagance with which the 
table at St. James’s was supported, would 
injure the army, and lead the officers into 
profuse habits. The next charge he 
would reduce was ‘the riding-house at 
Pimlico. When the sum of 3,000/. was 
already paid for riding masters, the riding- 
house might be dispensed with. The 60/. 
for inspecting the regimental colours 
might likewise be saved. The object was 
to see the inscriptions put on, which, to 
the glory of the army, they bore upon 
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their colours, such as Vimiera, &c., and 
properly spelt. Surely the commander, 
though not as good a judge of heraldry as 
sir G. Nayler, might be trusted with the 
superintendence of the inscriptions on the 
colours of his regiment. There was also 
50. for inspecting great coats: this was 
unnecessary. A large reduction might 
also be made in the barrack expenditure. 
Why pay for temporary barracks at Maid- 
stone and the Isle of Wight, when good 
substantial brick barracks were unoccupied 
in so many parts of the country? The 
Maidstone division might be well accom- 
modated, he was informed, at Chatham 
and the vicinity. He could not see why 
60,000/. or 70,000/. should be charged for 
the recruiting service. Why were pay- 
masters and surgeons to be kept up, per- 
haps for 10 or 15 men? He should pro- 
pose a saving of 8,500/. out of that head 
of expense. On this ground a saving of 
25,000/. might be made. He would, 
therefore, move that the present vote 
should be reduced to 211,339/. 

Sir C. Burrell said, that the officers of 
the guards were not paid so well as any 
other officers in the British army, and con- 
tended that they were therefore entitled 
to the small consideration of the table at 
St. James’s. If an ensign in the guards 
were to sink the purchase-money of his 
commission in an annuity, he would get a 
much higher rate of pay than he received 
in virtue of his commission, With regard 
to the table which was kept for the officers 
of the guards, when the hon. member 
talked of the luxuries with which it was 
supplied, he was quite in error ; for he be- 
lieved the officers were rather kept on 
short commons than otherwise. There 
were subalterns in the guards of 16 and 
17 years standing, whose pay would do no 
more than cover the expense of their regi- 
mentals. 

Sir H. Hardinge said, that the table at 
St. James’s was a privilege which had been 
attached to the guards ever since their 
first formation. Whenever allowances 
had been either first granted or increased 
to other regiments, it had always been 
said to the junior officers of the guards— 
*« You must be satisfied, you have the St. 
James’s table.” If the subalterns in the 
guards were to be paid the same allow- 
ances as subalterns in the line received, 
they would have to take 30,000/. instead 
of 18,000/. being a difference of 12,000). : 
one half only of this difference, or 6,000/. 
was allowed for their table. The hon, 
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member had called this particular allow- 
ance an extravagant provision; but he 
must protest against this system of asper- 
sion on the purity and fairness with which 
the administration of military affairs was 
conducted. They were aspersions which 
were not borne out by facts. Let the 
House look back to the last session of 
parliament. 

Mr. Bernal said, the gallant officer 
ought not to be surprised, if among the 
multiplicity of objects which his hon. 
friend’s most beneficial system of re- 
trenchment embraced, there should be 
some upon which his information was 
not quite correct. The zeal and ability 
of his hon. friend were proved on too 
many occasions to be at all affected by 
passing errors of this kind. For his own 
part, he did not view with the same 
objection as his hon. friend, the estub- 
lishments of the table in question. 

Colonel Davies said, he should feel it 
necessary to move an amendment. He 
should propose to reduce the vote; first 
of all, by 18,C00/., because that was the 
excess above 1819; and secondly, by 
1,0002., the cost of the riding establish- 
ment at Pimlico. He would move, by 
way of amendment, that the vote should 
be 217,339/. Os. 1d. being less by 19,000/. 
than the sum originally proposed. 

After some further conversation, the 
two Amendments were severally nega- 
tived, and the original resolution agreed 
to. Onthe resolution, That 96,848/. 2s. 1d. 
be granted for the Charge of General and 
Staff Officers, and Officers of the Hospi- 
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tals,” 
Lord Palmerston observed, that one 
major-general had been reduced in 


Guernsey, and two in the colonies ; con- 
siderable reductions had also been made 
in the medical department. It was also 
intended to make some further reductions 
in the colonial establishments. 

Colonel Davies objected to the expense 
occasioned by employing district quarter- 
masters-general. They were, with an 
active army, of great service, but their 
duties in England were perfectly insignifi- 
cant. The colonial staff in the Leeward 
and Windward Islands would also admit 
of a great reduction. 

Mr. Hume thought the country had a 
right to expect a much larger reduction. 
What was the necessity of keeping up 
four district assistants to the quarter- 
master-general, when there were a quarter- 
master-general and three assistants at 
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head quarters? In 1792, we had one 
district assistant, and at head quarters 
only the quarter-master-general and his 
deputy. Why were there two inspectors 
of clothing? He also observed six aides- 
de-camp to the king. Were they on the 
staff or on the household? In 1792, he 
saw no such thing, so that if they were 
then kept up, they were paid from the 
civil list; and he should propose that the 
same thing should be done now. He also 
wished to know why the chaplain-general 
should not be reduced? In 1796, this 
establishment had begun, at the expense 
of 383/. a year, for the chaplain-general. 
He had now 800. a year, an assistant, 
and three chaplains to the forces, making 
an expense of 1,776/. a year. He had 
never been able to find what the chaplain- 
general did. It was said that he examined 
the qualifications of the chaplains; but, 
as the bishops would take care not to 
ordain improper persons, this labour 
was thrown away. In the colonies, he 


saw a great field for reduction. In Canada | 


there were four quarter-masters-general, 
two aides-de-camp, and two secretaries. 
One-half might be reduced. In Jamaica, 
Gibraltar, and the Cape of Good Hope, 
there were the same establishments all in 
duplicate, which admitted of the same re- 
duction. By reducing the items to which 
he had adverted, the country would gain 
12,500/. He would, therefore, move that 
84,348. be granted instead of 96,848/. 
Lord Palmerston said, that in 1792, 
there were six aides-de-camp to the king 
on the staff, who were paid at a higher 
vate than~at present. The hon. gen- 
tleman had greatly underrated the ex- 
pense of the staff in 1792. He had to- | 
tally omitted sums paid for extraordina- | 
ries and contingencies, and had taken the 
actual estimated expense. The noble 
Jord defended the necessity of having 
proper persons to inspect the clothing of 
the army. As to the chaplain-general, a 
man might be very respectable; but if 
there was not some person to see that he 
performed the duty for the army in the 
way which was contemplated by the le- 
gislature, the public money would in some 
instances, be uselessly expended. The 
chaplain-general had to correspond with 
all the stations abroad, and the garrisons 
at home ; and he had no person but his 
deputy to assist in the duties of his office, 
and in making up his various accounts. 
With respect to the district quarter-mas- 
ters-general, they were not. as had been 
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asserted, useless. The hon. gentleman 
was Constantly proposing reductions, but 
it was done in so vague a manner, that it 
was impossible to understand the grounds 
on which he proceeded. If an item of 
2,000/. was called for, he immediately 
proposed one-half the sum ; if there were 
two officers belonging to any department, 
he insisted, without hesitation, that one 
was enough. He undoubtedly had a 
right to state his opinion ; but he must 
not feel angry if the House did not think 
that his mere dictum was suflicient to con- 
vince them of the usefulness or wisdom of 
his propositions. 

Mr. Ellice complained of the manner in 
which the estimates were laid before the 
House. The House ought to be made 
acquainted with the various emoluments 
derived from the public, in any other 
shape, by individuals whose names were 
brought forward in those annual grants. 
Gentlemen would then have an opportu- 
nity of judging whether individuals were 
too highly or too moderately remunerated. 
It would, in that case, be matter for con- 
sideration, whether the noble lord, who 
was now governor of Canada, who re- 
ceived in that situation 4,500/. a year, 
who had, besides, the profits of a regi-+ 
ment, and netted altogether about 9,000/., 
was sutliciently or extravagantly paid ? 
The same question would arise with res- 
pect tu the governor of Barbadoes. Much 
had been said of the expenses of the co- 
lonies, but we had brought them into the 
situation in which they were, and could not 
now leave them without protection. But 
we ought to know what they exactly cost. 
They were taxed and severely ; and it was 
not fair to say that they did not contri- 
bute to their own protection, merely be- 
cause their contributions were applied by 
us to other purposes. The old 44 per 
cent duties were applied, for instance, to 
the pension list of England. Demerara 
paid four or five sinecures of 5, 6, 7, or 
8,000/. a year, to persons who had never 
seen Demerara. ‘The system required re- 
vision. St. Lucie, too, contributed 3,000/. 
a year to the governor. It was the duty 
of the House, with unsparing hand, to cut 
down the expenditure. 

After some further conversation, the 
committee divided: For the amendment 
$3. Against it, 109. The original resolu- 
tion was then agreed to, 
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Barrett, S. B. M. 
Blake, sir F. 
Bury, vise. 
Compton, S. 
Concannon, L. 
Crespigny, sir W. De 
Davies, col. 
Ellice, FE. 
Fergusson, sir R. 
Griffith, J. W. 
Guise, sir W. Robarts, col. 
Hutchinson, hon. C. Ricardo, D. 

H. Smith, R. 
Hamilton, lord A. Wilson, sir R. 
Hobhouse, J. C. Wood, ald. 

Hume, J. TELLER. 
Johnson, col. Bennet, hon. H. G. 


Mr. Maberly recommended his hon. 
friend (Mr. Hume) to abandon the use- 
less task of disputing the estimates, item 
by item, since all his exertions were ren- 
dered unavailing by the overwhelming 
majorities of ministers. He entreated his 
hon. friend not to exhaust his own 
strength and that of his friends, night 
after night, but to propose at once a re- 
duction of taxation to the amount which 
he judged fair and reasonable, and then 
to leave the country to decide between 
him and ministers. His hon. friend had 
undoubtedly done more good for the 
country than any man who had sat in par- 
liament for the last twenty years ; but still 
he could not help dissuading his hon. 
friend from pursuing a system, which the 
determination of ministers not to make 
any effectual reduction of the public 
expenditure, rendered wholly unavail- 
in 


James, Wm. 
Lambton, J. G. 
Lennard, T. B. 
Moore, P. 
Maberly, J. 
Maberly, J. jun. 
Normanby, lord 
O'Callaghan, col. 
Robinson, sir G. 
Robarts, A. W. 


Mr. W. Smith trusted the hon. member 
for Aberdeen would persevere in a course, 
in which he had already succeeded to an 
extent which must have surpassed every 
man’s expectations. 

Mr. Hume expressed his determination 
to persevere, notwithstanding the dis- 
couraging opposition he had to en- 
counter. 

Mr. R. Smith said, he understood that 
prince Leopold, had, with a proper consi- 
deration for the distressed state of the 
country, expressed a desire to have his 
income reduced to the same scale as that 
of the royal dukes. He was sure the 
country would feel the propriety of the 
step which had been taken by his royal 
highness; and he wished to ask the 
noble lord, when he intended to make 
this important communication to the 
House? 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, he 
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had received no such communication from 
his royal highness, and was perfectly at a 
loss to know from what source the hon. 
gentleman had obtained his information. 

On the resolution, * That 14,5127. 5s. 
5d. be granted for the charge of the office 
of the Commander-in-chief,’’ 

Mr. Hume said, he thought the pay of 
the commander-in-chief too great. Since 
the peace it had been raised from nine 
to sixteen guineas a day. He thought 
his royal highness ought at least to come 
back to the footing of the war. He did 
not undervalue the services of the royal 
duke, but his object was, to reduce the 
pay of all field marshals. There were 
three secretaries receiving salaries of 
2,00C/. 600/. and 365/.; upon which some 
reduction ought to be made. Connected 
with the establishment was a chaplain, 
which was purely a nominal office, and 
the clergyman who held it also held two 
other offices. Upon the whole sum, he 
should propose a reduction of 3,656/. 

Lord Palmerston said, the pay of the 
commander-in-chief was the military pay 
attached by regulation to the rank of field 
marshal. In point of mental exertion, 
and strict attention to the duties of his 
office, it was impossible for any public 
servant to discharge his duty more faith- 
fully than his royal highness, and he was 
persuaded the House would not think his 
services overpaid. With regard to the 
official establishment of the commander- 
in-chief, there was not a more important 
branch of the public service than that 
which was discharged by his secretaries, 
and he was persuaded that this depart- 
n:ent would be crippled and rendered in- 
efficient if the amendment were acceded 
to. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, he 
should nut have troubled the House upon 
the question if he had not seen the hon. 
member for Aberdeen attempting to take 
an odious and unfounded view of it. He 
really thought it rather too much to con- 
tend that the commander-in-chief was so 
inefficient a field-marshal, that he ought 
to be shorn of his emoluments, and, in a 
manner, disgraced in the service by being 
put upon half-pay. Why did the hon. 
member for Abingdon wish the hon. mem- 
ber for Aberdeen to come down with a 
lumping vote instead of going into detail ? 
Did he do it because the hon. member's 
details would not bear examination? be- 
cause he saw him going on with one 
blunder after another, night after night? 
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The hon. member for Abingdon wished 
to see the hon. member for Aberdeen come 
down with the same kind of lumping pro- 
position which he himself had made in a 
former session, when he had endeavoured 
to persuade the House to a reduction of 
$,000,000/. a year. However convenient 
the gentlemen opposite might find it to 
go into detail on some occasions, the hon, 
member had not proved it on this occa- 
sion, for his remarks on the commander- 
in-chief’s office were such asachild might 
answer. But the gentlemen opposite did | 
not seem to be agreed upon their mode of | 
proceeding. He trusted that in future 
they would consult about their tactics 
elsewhere, for the time of the House 
might be better occupied than in listening 
to consultations whether they were to 
proceed to details or to oppose in the 
lump. Whichever way they opposed, his 
majesty’s ministers would be ready to 
meet them, not only in numbers, but in 
fair argument. With respect to the pay | 
of the commander-in-chief, he considered | 
that there was no officer who better de-| 
served the remuneration which he received 

fromthe public, whether with regard to his 

general services, or that devoted attention | 
which hehad so long paid to our late vene- 
rable sovereign. Would itbe fit, after wast- 
ing his health in the public service, that 
he should, at this period, be cut off from | 
that allowance to which his services so | 
well entitled him ? Taking all the circum- | 
stances, he did not think that a more un- | 
warranted attack could have been made 
than on the moderate remuneration given 
for the valuable services of the comman- 
der-in-chief. 

Mr. Maberly could assure the noble 
lord he had no intention of making an at- 
tack either upon the commander-in-chief 
or his secretary. All that he wished to 
do was merely to keep the noble lord to 
the recommendations of his own com- 
mittee. This the noble lord had not done ; 
and it was not fair to avoid the merits of 
the question by throwing out insinuations 
about lumping. If the noble lord would 
go into a committee, he would challenge 
him upon every item. He had not found 
fault with the commander-in-chief. No 
man was more ready than he to wish, 
that not his royal highness only, but 
every public officer who did his duty, 
should be paid, both in money and in ho- 
nour. If they would separate the allow- 
ances of the commander-in-chief, he would 
have no objection to vote for them, 
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Sir J. Shelley fully concurre] in every 
thing which had been said of the meri- 
torious services of the commander-in-chief, 
and he would not only give him the sum 
proposed, but would go farther, and sup- 
port an increase of that sum, if such were 
deemed necessary ; for he considered the 
country was in debt to his royal highness, 
and that it had not sufficiently remunerat- 
ed his meritorious services. 

Mr. Bennet maintained, that his hon, 
friend had never intended to throw out 
any insinuation against the commander- 
in-chief, or his secretary ; but he had ob- 
jected to an increase of pay from nine to 
sixteen guineas per day. He objected to 
it as having been too great at the time it 
was made; and, a fortiori, he must object 
to it now. Having the highest respect 
for the commander-in-chief, and valuing 
his great services much as he did, he stiil 
felt bound to say, that the proposed re- 
duction ought to take place. He would 
make the same objection if he were his 
brother. For the secretary, also, he had 
the most sincere respect, and he consider- 
ed him a most worthy and efficient officer : 
but when he recollected that sir W. 
Gordon had filled that situation for 1,000/, 
a year, he did not think that the pre- 
sent secretary in the present distressed 
state of the country, ought to get more. 

General Gascoyne said, that disguise 
the motion as members might please, it 
went in effect to stigmatize his royal high- 
ness, for it stated substantially that he 
had already received more than he de- 
served from the country. Now, so far 
from thinking that his services had been 
overpaid, he would rather see an increase 
of his allowance. As to the secretary 
there was no man whose long and meri- 
torious services better entitled him toa 
liberal remuneration from the country. 

Lord Palmerston said, it was a mistake 
to suppose that the duties of the com- 
mander-in-chief were decreased by the 
peace. The contrary was the fact; for 
those duties increased in proportion to the 
increase of the half-pay-list. 

Mr. Calcraft said, he had supported the 
vote for the office of commander-in-chief 
last year, and hesaw no reason to alter that 
opinion. As it was admitted, that we should 
have acommander-in-chief, he did not think 
we could have a more able, efficient, and 
impartial one than the duke of York had 
béen. As to the pay of the secretary, he 
did not see why it should be below his 
rank. He hoped his hon. friend would 
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not press this amendment; for though his 
system of reviewing the items of the pub- 
lic expenditure had been productive of 
great good, such motions as the present 
would only weaken the effect of that sys- 
tem. 

Mr. Hume, in reply, denied any inten- 
tion of throwing a stignia on the com- 


mander-in-chief, or his secretary, by the | 


proposed reduction. On the contrary, he 
thought his reyal highness and his secre- 
tary were entitled to great credit for the 
efficient discharge of their duties. 

The amendment was negatived, and the 
original resolution agreed to. 
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Monday, March 18. 


Matcr Dury Repear Onthe 
bringing up of the report of this bill, 

Mr. Huskisson begged to express his 
regret at having been absent on a former 
evening, when some conversation had 
arisen upon the subject of this bill. On that 
occasion it was said, that the repeal of so 
considerable a part of the malt duty would 
not lead to any diminution in the price 
charged by the brewers for their beer ; 
and that when the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer thought it right to remit a great 
portion of a public tax, the brewers had 
only to put the donus thus remitted into 
their own pockets. The whole amount of 
the malt duty was about 1,500,000/.; and 
the proportion of that tax upon malt con- 
sumed by the brewers amounted to more 
than one half, or nearly 5-8ths of the 
whole consumption. Upon this estimate, 
then, the donus which the brewers thought 
to put into their own pockets was about 
$00,000. He could not believe that, 
when his right hon. friend had proposed 
the repeal of what was considered so 
heavy a burthen, he intended that the re- 
lief should be intercepted by the brewers. 
Nor would the people, he was convinced, 
submit to have such a bonus arrested, and 
diverted from the channels into which it 
was intended to flow. When such an in- 
terposition was avowed, he thought the 
House ought to interfere and prevent the 
intentions of the legislature from being 
frustrated by the brewers? What was the 
state of the case? The price of barley had 
become depressed to such a degree as 
to find no paralicl for the last 20 or 30 
years. It was, under such circumstances, 
considered, that a repeal of a large por- 
tion of the malt duty would, by increas- 
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ing the consumption, afford indirectly 
some relief to the barley grower, while 
at the same time it went directly to remit 
a tax which must affect the price of beer. 
That being their intention it was their 
bounden duty not to sufier it to be de- 
feated in any quarter. It was said, that 


all who could provide a barrel, or buy a 


brewer. 


single bushel of mait, might brew at home 
with more advantage than resort to the 
This was very well, where the 
parties were in a condition to avail them- 
selves of it; but the great bulk of the 
people could not brew for themselves, 
and therefore ought to be protected. 
He believed that the repeal, under any 
circumstances, would be attended with 
this good effect; that through its opera- 
tion, farmers would be induced to brew 
at home, and give a proportion of their 


beer, instead of an equivalent amount in 


money, to their labourers. 


It would also 
well become the licensing magistrates to 
inquire into the prevailing system of leas-~ 
ing public houses: it had been car- 
ricd to such an extent, that there was 
scarcely a free public house to be found. 


When such combinations existed, and by 


their arrangements had the power of de- 
termining when the price of beer should 


be raised and when it should be lowered, 


it would well become the magistrates to 


consider the propriety of withdrawing 


some of the licenses from houses at pre- 
sent possessing them, and handing them 
over to free houses. But, as arrange- 
ments of this nature, however essential 
must be tardy in their operation, the 
House would perhaps see the necessity of 
carrying into full effect the intention of 
the legislature ; which was, that the con- 
sumer should directly have the benefit of 
the repeal of the tax in the reduced price 
of the article, and that the grower should 
have the advantage of the probable in- 
crease of consumption which was likely to 
follow under such circumstances. If the 


_ brewers avowed that, notwithstanding the 


repeal, the price of beer was not to be 
lowered, it was fortunate that the infor- 
mation reached the House in time to pre- 
vent the public from being affected by 
that determination; for they had the 
power of defeating the intentions of the 
brewers, and compelling them to abide 
by the principle on which the bill was 
founded. If, then, the price of beer 
was not to be lowered, upon every princi- 
ple of fairness, the legislature ought to 
impose a duty on every barrel of beer 
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made by the brewer, equal to the present 
reduction of the malt duty upon that 
amount, and to be made contingent upon 
the present price by the brewer—for in- 
stance, if the duty now remitted was 8s. a. 
quarter upon malt, and if that quarter 
made 3} barrels of beer, he should re- | 
commend the chancellor of the exchequer | 
to impose on the public brewer an ad. | 
ditional duty, equal to his amount of in- | 
creased profit on the barrel of beer by the | 
present reduction of the malt duty. if 
there ever occurred a period when, quite | 
independent of the present reduction in 
the duty, the public had a right to look 
for cheaper beer, this was that time. 
Either the brewers must have been at one | 
time great losers, or they were now re- 
ceiving a disproportionate and most inor- | 
dinate profit. It was not enough for the 
brewers to say, that the price could not be. 
lowered because the duty was not sufli- 
ciently reduced; they must know that the | 
reduced expense of managing their busi- | 
ness, in keeping their horses, and indeed 
in every other branch of their business, 
quite independent of the diminution of | 
this tax, fully enabled them to brew at a. 
cheaper rate than formerly. But when, | 
to all these advantages was superadded a, 
reduction of the duty, amounting to 
nearly a farthing in the pot of beer, it was 
high time for the public to derive the ad- | 
vantage intended for them by the legisla- 
ture. He threw out these suggestions to 
the house, in the event of the brewers | 
persevering in charging the present price, | 
he should recommend the House to adopt | 
a resolution for the purpose of taxing the | 
stock of the brewer, in the proportion of 
the amount of the repealed malt tax. He 
by no means intended to renew the malt- 
tax as a source of revenue, but to make the 
partial renewal for the brewers contingent 
upon their attempt to maintain the present 
price of the article. 

Mr. Calcraft entirely concurred in the 
suggestion. Nothing could be more mon- 
strous, when the legislature thought fit to 
ease the country ofa burthen, than that 
the brewers, or any other great class of 
capitalists, shouldinterpose and divert into 
private sources that profit which belonged 
to the public at large. 

Mr. I. Buxton thought, that nothing 
could be more monstrous, than that the 
sum about to be reduced should be allow- 
ed to go into the pockets of the brewers. 
But it should be considered, that the 
brewers had on hand a large stock of beer : 
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deemed irrelevant. 
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made from malt which had paid the full 


duty; and therefore a reasonable time 


ought to be given them to dispose of it. 


If after that the brewers did not lower 


their prices, he, connected as he personally 
was with the subject, would freely stand 
forward to second the proposition ef the 
right hon. gentleman. 


Navy Estimates.] On the order 
ofthe day for going into a committee of 


supply. 


Sir Joseph Yorke begged to call their 
attention to a subject which could not be 
In a case where so 
great a service as that of the navy was 
concerned, he did think it right to notice 
to the House the late appeintment of 
Jolin Clarke Searle, esq., to be a Mear- 
Admiral of the White. It would appear 
to have been formerly the custom that 
when a gentleman, baving risen in the 
naval service of his country to the rank of 
a flag-oflicer, chose to fill an office in the 
civil department of the state, he thereby 


abandoned the next step in his promotion. 


Now, there was something curious in the 
way in which this gentleman had passed 
his flag. Nothwithstanding that he had 
for some time filled a civil situation, he 
had been considered entitled to the reward 
which was extended to gallant officers by 
promotion ; and not only so, but to re- 
ceive it accompanied with one of the high- 
est marks of favour which the service 
could bestow. But the most painful part 


of the story was, that just prior to this 


appointment, J. C. Searle, esq., had ex- 
perienced a certain share of displeasure 
from the board of Admiralty. In fact, it 
had been made known to them, that a cer- 
tain share of delinquency existed in the 
subordinate departments of the Victual- 
ling-office, and shortly afterwards an inti- 
mation was received by capt. Searle, that 
he should quit the chair which he then fil- 
led. ‘To any honourable mind, conscious 
of its own integrity, and stil more to an 
individual who had filled this chair for the 
space of 14 years—who had received, as 
a reward for past services, not only his 
own salary attached to that situation, but 
a pension besides, during the continuance 
of the war, and whose amiable iady, for 
amiable he had no doubt she was, had 
also had settled upon her a pension 
of 3001. a year, such an intimation must 
have been, beyond measure, painful. How 
surprised must such a man have been, at 
finding himself suddenly hurled from his 
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situation, by a bolt of imperial displeasure. | 
He did not question the competency of | 
the royal prerogative to direct this or any 
other dismission; but he was very sure of 
this, that whatever might have been the | 
misconduct of the subordinate officers in 
the Victualling-department, Mr. Searle 
was aman of that character and honour, 

that he could not have been guilty of any 
part of it. But why was it, that a board, | 
over which it was so proper that a naval | 
person should preside, must have a civil 
officer in a brown coat and steel buttons ? 
Why did they not take some naval officer 
with a naval uniform on his back? The 
appointment of the present chairman of 
the Victualling-board did seem to him to 
be the grossest job he had ever heard of. 
The present chairman (Mr. Stapylton) 
was first of all paymaster of the marines, 
then he was made a commissioner of the 
navy, and now he was chairman of the 
Victualling-board ; and, at this very mo- 
ment, at that board, he had under him a 
competent naval officer, with a salary of 
200/, only per annum. He trusted he 
had now said enough to interest the 
House in this case. Either the dismissal 
of J. C. Searle, esq. as chairman, and his 
subsequent naval appointment were two 
of the most extraordinary things in the 
world, or the Admiralty thought the Vic- 
tuailing-board no better than aset of dolts 
and nincompoops; and in that view, wish- 
ing to provide for some one else, had 
removed the late chairman, and been 
afterwards obliged to provide for him. 

Sir G. Cockburn rose to do justice to 
the gallant admiral who had been named, 
and to prove that his hon. friend was m’s- 
leading the House on subjects with which 
he ought to have been better acquainted. 
After a minute enquiry into the state of 
the Victualling department, he (Sir G. C.) 
and those associated with him in the in- 
quiry, had found that there was not that 
arrangement and supervision, nor that 
check on the clerks, which they consider- 
ed to be necessary, and thence they 
came to the conclusion, that it was not 
desirable that the late chairman should 
remain at the head of the Victualling-board. 
But it was proper at the same time to 
state, that nothing had transpired that at 
all detracted from the honour and probity 
of captain Searle. When, therefore, it 
was thought necessary to remove him 
from the Victualling-board, it was thought 
right to do it in such a way as should 
neither be injurious to his feelings or to 


| been different. 
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his reputation. It was usual, when a flag 
ship was to be given, to allow an officer 
of a certain rank his choice, to receive 
that, or to retain any civil situation which 
he might hold. This choice had been 
given to captain Searle, and he had pre- 
ferred retaining his civil situation. When 
it became necessary, for the convenience 
of the public, to remove him from that 
situation, it was thought right to put him 
where he would have been had his choice 
This was determined on, 
from an anxiety to prove to the world that 
the late enquiry, if it had demonstrated 
captain Searle’s unfitness to preside over 
the Victualling-board, had proved nothing 
against his general character. 

Mr. Ellice said, he had had the honour 
to know captain Searle for many years, 
and knew that nothing dishonourable 
could be imputed to him. He had presi- 
ded during the greater part of the late 
war at the Victualling-board, when fleets 
were to be provisioned to all parts of the 
world, and no complaint had been made 
against him. But the active duties of 
war were very different from the duties of 
peace, and he who might well perform 
the former might be incompetent to the 
minute arrangements of the latter. Such 
was the case of the gallant admiral, and 
for this reason only had the late change 
taken place. He had called on him when 
he heard of the circumstance, and instead 
of the thunderbolt which the hon. officer 
had talked about, the note which removed 
him was couched in the kindest terms, 
and while it intimated that it was expe- 
dient that he should retire, thanked him 
for his meritorious services. He was glad 
that he had had an opportunity of speak- 
ing to the character of admiral Searle and 
to the manner in which he had been 
removed. 

Sir I. Coffin thought there was not a 
better man than captain Searle in the 
service, or one who had more ably per- 
formed the duties of his station. 

Mr. Croker begged to state, that the 
first inducement to put the gentleman 
now at the head of the Victualling-board 
in the situation which he filled, grew out 
of the great ability with which he had 
filled inferior offices. He had been cho- 
sen because no other man of his rank stood 
so high in the estimation ef his superiors. 
He had also been preferred in an economi- 
cal point of view. Two commissioners 
from the navy board, of which he was one 
were to be provided for. By the course 
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been transferred to the Victualling-board, 


and thus a saving of 1,400/. per annum 
was effected, while the business of that. 


board was performed in a better manner. 


Sir J. Yorke had never meant to impute | 


any delinquency to captain Searle. He 


only thought the board had been too | 


hasty in removing him, and that having 
broken his head in the first instance, the 
new appointment was given him by way 
of a plaister. 

The House having resolved itself into 
a committee, sir John Osborne moved, 
“ That 64,8991. 18s. 6d. be granted for 
defraying the salaries and contingent ex- 
pences of the Navy office, for the year 
1822.” 

Mr. Hume said, that in 1792 the ex- 
pense of this department was only 11,788. 
There were then seven commissioners of 
the navy ; now there were eight. The re- 
duction in this vote, as compared with what 
it was in the last war, was only 10,000/. 
He thought it might be much reduced. 
Surely it was too much that, in 1822, this 
department should cost 64,000/., when in 
1792 it was not 12,000/. Even in 1796 
the estimate for the Navy-oflice was only 
45,000/. In this department a reduction 
might fairly be made to the extent of 
20,000/. He hoped ministers were not 
prepared to say that this was the final 
peace establishment of the navy. 

Mr. Croker said, that the hon. member 
would find, on inspection, that no less 
than three commissioners of the Navy 
at the board, and two at the ports, had 
been reduced since last year. The re- 
ports on naval revision had recommended 
that the business of the various depart- 
ments should be divided between three 
separate committees, and those three 
committees now consisted of only two 
members each. If any one of them could 
at a future time, be properly merged in 
either of the others, he pledged himself 
that it should be done. It was true, that 
the saving by the reduction of clerks was 
in a degree counterbalanced by the super- 
annuation allowances; but it was not de- 
nied that those allowances ought to be 
given, and they had been calculated, not 
according to the provisions of an existing 
act, but of a prospective bill that was 
about to be introduced into parliament. 
This was a proof of the economical spirit 
with which the arrangement had been 
concluded. Last year there were inthe Ad- 
miralty-office, Pay-office, Navy-office and 
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there were only 263 clerks. It was not 
easy to calculate the expences of them, 
as their salaries depended much on length 
of service; but, supposing that the ave- 
rage was ten years, the charge last year 
was 108,000/., and this year only 74,000/. 
The whole saving did not come home to 
the public, because a modicum was given 
to those dismissed as superannuation al- 
lowances; but if by accident vacancies 
occurred, those vacancies would be sup- 
plied from the individuals to whom those 
allowances were given. ‘The elevation of 
persons from the lower to the higher 
offices by routine had formerly created 
some difficulty and much expense ; in this 
respect a beneficial change had been ef- 
fected. In the article of clerks he was 
persuaded that there was little hope for 
further reduction, 

Sir B. Martin was persuaded, that less 
than two members could not get through 
the business before each committee, and 
contended that the whole reduction in the 
navy estimates was 989,000/. as compared 
with last year. He hoped that this would 
be borne in mind while the other side was 
quibbling about trifles. 

Mr. Bernal denied that any of his hon. 
friends had been guilty of quibbling. But 
for the exertions of the hon. member for 
Aberdeen, and a few others, one tenth of 
the savings now proposed would not have 
been made. 

Mr. Hume said, that in 1792 the offices 
connected with the navy cost only 58,000/. 
and last year exceeded 185,000/. The 
reduction this year was 33,000/., so that 
the charge upon the public was still 
152,000/. The Victualling-office, in 1792, 
cost 36,000/., and the present estimate 
was no less than 96,000/. Comparing the 
whole charge for the navy, it was last 
year 2,484,000/., and this year 2,4.53,000/. 
so that the actual reduction in what he 
might call the live establishment was only 
31,000/., under the head of * ship build- 
ing,” 400,000/. had been saved in one 
item: under the head of “ improvements 
in the dock yards,” the reduction was 
from 424,000/. to 154,000/., but for neither 
of these diminutions was any credit due 
to government. He highly approved of 
the mode of filling up vacancies from 
superannuated officers, and he hoped 
ministers would be as good as their word. 
If they were, he would give them full 
credit for the whole practical result— 
more credit than for any thing else they 
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had done with regard to the navy es- 
timates. He did not concur in the excel- 
lence of the new scheme of promotion. 
It would not be governed by merit in the 
individual, but by parliamentary and pri- 
vate influence. He thought promotion 
by seniority preferable, and referred to 
the artillery, engineers, and marines, where 
the advance of officers was so regulated, and 
where the best officers were to be found. 

Mr. Croker said, the salary of the office 
which he now held, had been S800/., and 
the fees 5,0007. It had been supposed 
worth 12,000/. in 1792. The salary had 
been definite, but the fees enormous. 
Now, the fees were more equitably dis- 
tributed among all the classes in the 
office. The hon. member for Aberdeen 
had stated, that there had been no ade- 
quate reduction in the clerks of the Admi- 
ralty, since 1795. But what was tire fact? 
In 1813, the number of clerks was 55; in 
1814, 52; in 1815,43 ; in 1816, 29; in 1817, 
29; in 1819, 28; in 1820, 27; in 1821, 
26; in 1822, 24. The fact was, that the 
clerks had been, since 1813, reduced from 
550 to 262. The resolution was agreed 
to. Onthe resolution, “ That 34,817/. 
10s. be granted for the expence of the 
Victualling Office,” 

Mr. Hume asked, what occasion there 
was for seven commissioners in this office? 
At least two of them could be reduced. 
He, therefore, moved un amendment to 
substitute 33,217/., being a reduction of 
1,600/. 

Sir G. Cockburn said, that the accounts 
had never been minutely inspected, while 
one clerk checked the accounts of ano- 
ther. The arrangement was now new- 
modelled, and it had been found necessary 
to charge the commissioners with a more 
minute inspection of the accounts; and 
therefore, the reduction which had been 
contemplated, had not taken place. After 
a short conversation, the committee 
divided ; for the amendment 30. Against 
it 66. The original resolution was then 
agreed to. 


List of the Minority. 


Blake, sir F. Hume, J. 

Bright, H. Hutchinson, hon.C, H, 
Bennet, hon. G. Legh-Keck, G. A. 
Crespigny, sir W. De Leycester, R. 
Crompton, S, Monck, J. B. 

Davies, col. Moore, P. 


Evans, W. Martin, J. 
Fleming, J. Price, R. 
Griffith, J. W. Pares, T. 
Gurney, R. H. Philips, sen. 
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Wood, alderman 
Wilkins, W. 
Williams, sen. 
Whitmore, W. 
TELLER. 
Sykes, D. Bernal, R. 


On the resolution, * That 25,2691. 6s- 
2d. be granted for the salaries of the 
officers and contingent expences of Dept- 
ford yard, for the year 1522,” 

Mr. Bernal called for an explana- 
tion of the difference which appeared 
between the sums voted for the navy in 
the years 1317, 1818, 1519, and the sums 
actually expended. In those years, the 
suin actually expended, had, taking all 
the items, exceeded the sum voted, by 
more than a million sterling. He did not 
mean from that to infer, that there had 
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Rice, T. S. 
Rickford, W. 
Robinson, sir G. 
Smith, W. 


| been any thing improper in the manage- 


ment, but it was a proof of the confused 
state in which the avcounts were kept. 
Another thing was, the expence of super- 
intending the naval dock-yard andarse:ials. 
If the number of clerks was reduced, he 
could not see why the number of those. 
overseers might not be reduced also. Of 
these overseersthere was a numerous class, 
called sub-measurers, who received 180/. 
a year, for taking charge of companies of 
about 25 artificers each; and, as if this 
superintendance was not enough, thie 
work done by the artificers had again to 
be measured by measurers. Now, he 
could see no use for these two classes of 
persons, who were just, in fact, one set of 
clerks paid for being a check upon ano- 
ther. While this establishment of over- 
seers had been kept up, both in numbers 
and in salaries, the number of artificers 
had not only been diminished, but their 
wages had been reduced from 2. 5s. to 
1/.2s. Gd. ‘The men complained not only 
of this, but that they were not paid ac- 
cording to any fixed rate, some of them 
being cccupied in pulling to pieces old 
useless timbers, by which they earned 
only about 15s.aweek. Another division, 
with which there was room for finding 
fault, was, the scale of superannuations. 
Was it just, that a civil officer who had a 
salary of 200/.a year, should retire with 
full three-fourths of that salary, while the 
artificers, who were at least as useful, 
worked far harder, and earned only about 
G6Ol. a year, should have no more allow- 
ance than 20/.? Was it fair that they who 
had salaries out of which they might be 
expected to save something, should retire 
upon three-fourths of their salaries, while 
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they who could barely live upon their | 


incomes were allowed only one-third? | 
There was one other matter to which he 
wished to call the attention of the com- | 
mittee, and that was, the putting of circu- 
lar sterns to the ships—an operation 
which occasioned considerable expence, | 
while it diminished the capacity of the 
ship for carrying guns. The circular 
stern, he understood, cost four times as 
much as the square stern, while there 
were differences of opinion as to which 
was the best. There was one other case 
which required explanation: a clerk, who 
had a salary of 250/. at Chatham dock- 
yard, had been brought up to the Navy- 
office, and employed on the accounts at 
10s. per day. He had been so three 
years ago, and he had not yet returned to 
Chatham, although he had been in the 
receipt of his salary there all the while. 
There could not be a more striking in- 
stance of inconsiderate expenditure. 

Sir G. Cockburn would assure the 
hon. member, that the points to which 
he had called the attention of the 
committee, had already come under the 
notice of the commissioners; and one of 
the chief objects of their last survey had 
been, how they were to reduce the over- 
seers. That principle had been recogni- 
zed, and would be acted on without delay. 
With regard to the circular sterns, they 
had been decided on, in consequence of 
their superior strength. The first vessel 
that had been so fitted, had been sent 
round Cape Horn, where she had been 
found to resist the sea much better than 
the square sterned vessels. 

Sir B. Martin said, that with respect 
to the clerk who had been taken from the 
dock-yard to assist in the Navy Pay- 
office, there was not a more active or 
meritorious officer in the service. He 
was, however, to be returned to the dock- 
yard. He had not heard any of the com- 
plaints on the part of the artisans, to 
which the hon. member had alluded. 
On the contrary, he had had letters of 
thanks from the men, for the manner in 
which they had been treated; for, though 
they did not now earn as muchas formerly, 
yet they were all kept up; and if the 
reduction were carried on with respect to 
them, not fewer than 24,000 men, would 
be exposed to starvation. As to the dif- 
ference in the estimates, he was not now 
prepared with those accounts to explain 
them, but he was satisfied they could be 
‘satisfactorily explained, 
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Mr. Hume said, that in many depart- 
ments of the dock-yards, the saving had 
been really nothing. The charge in the 
present year was 202,0G60/. ; last year it had 
been 210,0001.: while in 1792, the whole 
A master 
carpenter, who in 1792 had been paid 
200/. a year, now received 650/. The 
pay of the master shipwrights had risen 
in an equal degree. A_ storekeeper, 
standing in 1792 at 200/. a year, now 
took 600/. One clerk after thirty years’ 
service in Portsmouth yard had retired 
upon an allowance of 300/. a year. Why, 
a post-captain did not get so much. A 
master artisan retired upon 190/. a year. 
A lieutenant in the navy took less. A 
clerk of the check at Chatham had beea 
superannuated upon 450/. a year; another 
from Portsmouth upon a like allowance ; 
and a blacksmith from Deptford at 195i. 
Such allowances were excessive, and 
ought to be reformed. 

Sir G. Clerk said, that the subject 
would certainly come within the scope of 
the chancellor of the exchequer’s Dill. 
The board of Admiralty was prepared to 
act up fully to the recommendations of 
the committee of finance, and to place 
the whole of the dock-yards upon a more 
economical, and, he trusted, not a less 
efficient footing. 

On the resolution, “ That 9,540/. 18s. 
5d. be granted for the salaries and con- 
tingent expenses of the out-ports for 
1822,” 

Mr. Hume wished to know why a naval 
officer had been removed from Deal, 
where there was much to do, to Harwich, 
a port where there was comparatively no- 
thing? 

Sir G. Cockburn said, that he was not, 
in fact, an officer of the navy, but a store- 
keeper, who got the title of a naval officer 
from his employment. He was useful in 
Harwich for supplying with stores the 
cruizers for the north sea. 

‘Sir J. Yorke believed there was more 
in this appointment than met the eye. 
With Sheerness so near, there was no 
necessity for the delivery of stores at 
Harwich. Perhaps the appointment could 
be explained better by the fact that Har- 
wich had the honor of returning, as one 
of its representatives, a chancellor of the 
exchequer. 

Mr. Hume said, he understood this 
officer was one of the corporation of Har- 
wich. He agreed that there was a strong 
suspicion of parliamentary influence being 
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connected with this situation. Deal, 
from whence the officer had been taken, 
sent no member to parliament. He was 
determined to propose a reduction from 
this vote. There were two officers at 
Leith. There was a chaplain at Pem- 
brcke, with 400/. a year; and there was 
a transport establishment at Cowes, which 
cost 368/. a year, independent of that at 
Portsmouth. One of these establishments 
he thought quite sufficient. He should 
propose the reduction of the establish- 
ment at Harwich, of the officers at Leith, 
of the establishment at Cowes; and, he 
should propose a reduction of the chap- 
lain’s salary. The total of the reductions 
was 1,568/., and he moved an amendment, 
reducing the vote by this sum. 

After a short conversation, the original 
resolution was agreed to, without a 
division. On the resolution, ‘ That 
964,000. be granted for half-pay to naval 
officers,” 

Mr. Hume complained of the number 


of promotions which had taken place since 
the peace. At the close of the war, | 
1,000 midshipmen had been promoted, as 
it was understood, for war services, and 
promotion had gone on increasing ever 
since. Since the year 1816, upwards of 
428 midshipmen, and 130 lieutenants had 
been promoted, and the promotion of 
post captains, rear admirals and vice ad- 
mirals, had gone on in proportion. The 


total of promotions since the peace, was | 
797. He objected also to the prin- 
ciple of the promotions which took place | 
at the late coronation. He was prepared 
to show, that commanders had been pro- | 
moted who were low down upon the list, 
in preference to others higher up. This 
was quite unnecessary, and under the cir- 
cumstances, too, of what could only be 
regarded as a pageant. It was impossible 
that talking about the present distresses 
of the country could produce any relief, 
while expenses were so needlessly in- 
creased. He knew that in these promo- 
tions there was a parliamentary influence 
exerted on both sides of the House, and 
he hoped ministers would resist it alto- 
gether. He then contrasted the number 
of officers on half-pay at the close of the 
war and at present, and stated that the 
number had been increased for the sake 
of the patronage. 

Sir G. Cockburn vindicated the principle 
on which the promotions were conducted, 
and stated that at the coronation, the 


commanders who were employed, were 
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selected without any regard to family in- 
fluence, but solely on the ground of length 
of service. 

Mr. Ellice asked, whether the country 
was reduced to such a state of distress 
that a young man, on his return home 
after 15 or 16 years of arduous service 
abroad, was to be told it had no longer 
the power to remunerate him? He bad 
heard with great pain several of his hon. 
friend’s motions that evening. ‘To the 
reductions which his hon. friend had pro- 
posed in the civil expenditure, he did not 
object ; but he could not support the re- 
trenchments which he wished to make in 
this department. The navy was already 
reduced much lower than sound policy 
warranted. 

Mr. Bennet contended, that his hon. 
friend had not objected to a system of 
fair promotion, but to a system of exces- 
sive promotion that was founded on a 
principle of favoritism. 

The resolution was agreed to. The 
chairman then reported progress and asked 
leave to sit again. 


HWOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, March 20. 
GRENADA—PETITION FOR A ReEpDUuC- 
TION OF Taxes.] Mr. Marryat present- 
eda petition from the council and the 
house of assembly of the island of Grenada, 
complaining of the distress to which the 
inhabitants of that island, in common 
with those of all the other British West 


| India colonies, were reduced, and pray- 


ing that the House would afford them 
such relief as was absolutely necessary to 
save them from impending ruin The 
hon. member stated, that the distress of 
the agriculturists at home had a prior 
claim to the attention of the House, but 
that the next subject, in point of import- 
ance was, the distress that prevailed 
among the agriculturists of our West 
India colonies. He had read in a pam- 
phiet, said to be published under official 
authority, that the total of all the sums 
raised upon the land, in Great Britain 
and Ireland, under the several heads of 
beer, of malt, of hops, and of Jand- 
tax, for 1821, was about 9,000,000/. ; 
and that the customs and excise on our 
colonial produce afforded little less than 
8,200,000/. to the revenue: so great, ac- 
cording to the author of the “ State of 
the Nation,” was the claim of our sugar 
colonies to a degree of political import- 
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ance, next only to our landed interest : 
«nec longo intervallo proximus.” ‘The 
petitioners stated the sources of their 
distress to be, the want of their former 
intercourse with the United States of 
America, and the very low prices of their 
produce. In consequence of the former 
circumstance, the prices of lumber and 
provisions in the British islands were 


double those paid in the foreign islands, | 


into which American vessels were ad- 
mitted. This difference was partly owing 
to the prime cost of some of the articles 
being higher in the British provinces in 
North America than in the United States ; 
partly to the communication with Canada, 


and, indeed, most of the ports in the. 


British North American provinces, being 
interrupted by the ice or tempestuous 
weather during a considerable part of the 
year; and partly to the markets in all 
those ports being so overloaded with rum 
—the article in which the returns for 
lumber and provisions were made—that 
they would take no more, and therefore 
discontinued sending the necessary sup- 
plies. The fact was, that the whole con- 


sumption of rum in the British provinces | 


in North America, including Newfound- 
land, did not exceed 25,000 puncheons 
per annum, which was only the produce 
of two small islands, and did not exceed 
one-eighth of the whole. The consump- 
tion of the Wnited States, while the inter- 
course with them was open, was six times 
the quantity taken by the British pro- 
vinces, which was nearly equal to the 
proportionate population of the two coun- 
tries: but since we had excluded their 


ships from our colonies, they had ex-— 


cluded the produce of our colonies from 
their ports, and the loss of this market 
had been grievously felt by the British 
West India planters. The consequence 
was, that the redundant quantity sent to 
Europe had so reduced the price, that it 
did not actually defray the charges of 
distillation. Leeward Islands rum, of 
proof strength, had been selling for several 
months at ls. 4d, per gallon; the freight 
and charges upon it were 8d., the cask 
that contained it cost 4d., and the 
remaining 4d. did not reimburse the 
planter for the coals sent out from Eng- 
land, and the cost and repair of the stills 
and worms, vats and other utensils, ne- 
cessary for distillation; so that the rum, 
instead of providing, as formerly, for the 
greater part of the island expenses cf a 
sugar estate, was now a total loss to the 
VOL. VI. 
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| planter. The price of sugar was also so 
| much depressed, as not to pay the ex- 
pense of cultivation; and the British 
planter found his labour lost, and_ his 
"property annually diminishing.—The pe- 
| titioners ascribed the present depreciation 
_of theic staple commodity to the increased 
interference of East India sugar in the 
consumption of the mother country, and 
to the augmented produce of the Spanish 
and Portuguese colonies where the slave- 
trade was still carried on. With respect 
to the first of these circumstances, the 
additional duty imposed upon East India 
sugar was intended as a protection to West 
India sugar, unless the price should ad- 
vance upon the consumer beyond a reason- 
able rate ; but it did not at present answer 
that purpose. Since the opening of the 
private trade to India, the number of ships 
sent from Great Britain to that part of 
the world had greatly increased. The 
only commodities they could find there 
use as ballast in the voyage home, were 
saltpetre and sugar; and as the quantity 
of the former was very insufficient for that 
purpose, they made up the deficiency 
with the latter. Sugar from India, there- 
fore, being merely a substitute for ballast, 
might be considered as coming home 
freight free—an advantage which was 
never contemplated when the duties were 
/arranged; and the quantity introduced 
into home consumption was annually in- 
creasing. The petitioners contended, that 
as their trade was restricted to Great 
Britain, they were entitled to a preference 
-in the British market; and that such 
countervailing duties ought to be imposed 
upon East India sugar as to ensure the 
| West India planters a fair price, before 
it was admitted into competition with 
them.—The other and far more important 
cause of their distress was, the vast increase 
that had taken place in the cultivation of 
sugar in the Spanish and Portuguese co- 
lonies, where the slave-trade was still 
carried on. It was long ago predicted, 
that unless this trade was abolished by 
Great Britain in concert with the other 
powers of Europe, the great objects of 
humanity would be defeated, and the 
British West India colonies be ruined. 
The former prediction had always been 
accomplished, and the latter was in a fair 
way of being so. The abolition by Great 
Britain had served as a stimulus to other 
nations to continue it to a greater extent 
than ever, and under circumstances of 
accumulated barbarity. The growth of 
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sugar in the foreign colonies had thus 
increased to a degree that inundated every 
market in Europe, and brought great 
distress on the British planter, who de- 
pended upon those markets to take off the 
surplus of his produce beyond what was 
required for home consumption. The 
first remedy prayed for by the petitioners, 
was, the renewal of the;former intercourse 
between the British West India colonies 
and the United States. He was an advo- 
caie for the navigation system ; but could 
not forget the observation of Mr. Burke, 
that “ifthat law be suffered to run the 
full length of its principle, and is not 
changed and modified according to the 
change of time and circumstances, it 
must do great mischief, and frequently 
defeat its own purpose. It will not only 
tie, but strangle.” This was, in his opi- 
nion, a case of that description; for the 
effect of its enforcement was not only to 
double the cost of the supplies necessary 
for the British planter, but also to deprive 
him of the best market for his rum, and 
render it of no value whatever. The only 
interests that could possibly be affected 
by this measure were those of the British 
provinces in North America, and the 
British ship-owners. The objections of 
the former might be done away, by the 
imposition of a duty upon such American 
articles as came into competition with 
those that were the growth and produce 
of our own provinces; this would give 
them all that colonies could reasonably 
claim — protection without monopoly. 
The interests of the British ship-owners 
would: suffer more by driving the West 
India planters to extremity and ruin, as 
must be the consequence of continuing 
the present system, than by granting 
them the relief prayed for. If they were 
incapable of continuing the cultivation of 
sugar and rum, without loss, they must 
give it up, and raise pruvisions for their 
own subsistence, and that of their slaves. 
The ship-owners would then lose a far 
more important branch of their carrying 
trade, than the cross voyages between 
the West India colonies and the British 
provinces in North America.—The next 
oe | to which the petitioners begged 
to call the attention of the House, was 
the effectual abolition of the slave trade 
by the other powers of Europe. That 
his majesty’s ministers had made great 
sacrifices, in order to accomplish this 
object he readily admitted ; and he hoped 
that their persevering endeavours in this 
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good cause would be crowned with final 
success. Appearances, however, were 
far from promising. The government of 
Spain had, indeed, lately passed a law, 
inflicting punishment on those who carried 
it on; but for many years past, neither 
the laws nor treaties of Spain had been 
observed in the island of Cuba. By the 
treaty between Spain and Great Britain, 
the final abolition of the slave trade in the 
Spanish colonics was to have taken place 
in October 1820, and the judges and com- 
missioners appointed by the powers to try 
all violations of the abolition laws arrived 
at the Havannah previous to that period ; 
but, in the face of them all, the intendant 
at the Havannah took upon himself the 
responsibility of admitting every slave 
ship that came to that port, whether 
under the Spanish, French, or Portuguese 
flag; and the judges and commissioners 
had never been allowed to interfere. So 
late as October last, a friend of his (Mr. 
M’s.) sailed from the Havannah for this 
country, and on the same day four vessels 
left that port, that were avowedly fitted 
out for the coast of Africa, to bring back 
slaves. The Portuguese government still 
refused even to fix a period for the abo- 
lition of the slave trade ; and the emperor 
of Russia, who, at the congress of Vienna, 
approved of the proposition of the noble 
marquis opposite, to exclude the produce 
of those colonies who refused to accede 
to the abolition, had so regulated his late 
tariffs of duties, as to give a monopoly of 
the consumption of sugar in his dominions 
to the colonies of the only powers by 
whom the slave trade was carried on. 
Under these circumstances, the most 
strenuous exertions of ministers would be 
necessary to secure the effectual abolition 
of the slave trade; and the prospect of 
relief to the British West India planters 
from this event was, he feared, very 
distant.—The petitioners also urged, that 
the duty on sugar ought not to be arbi- 
trary, but to depend upon its value, be- 
cause, as at present regulated, it fell on 
the planter, and not on the consumer. 
He confessed, however, that in the pre- 
sent distressed state of the country, no 
expectation of any diminution in the duty 
could reasonably be entertained. An- 
other mode of relief suggested by the pe- 
titioners, was, permission to export their 
rum in British ships, to any port in 
Europe—a_ permission which had al- 
ready-been given them as to all their pro- 
duce, to any port in Burope south of 
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Cape Finisterre. The greatest part of 
the rum sent from the West Indies to this 
country was re-exported at a double set 
of charges, which absorbed a considerable 
portion of its value, and which might be 
saved by shipping it direct to the places 
of its consumption. This permission 
would not only be useful to the planters, 
but to the British ship-owners, who would 
receive an increased freight for the longer 
voyage; and, upon the same principle 
that ships going trom the West Indies to 
ports south of Cape Finisterre were per- 
mitted to load back with certain enume- 
rated articles, they might be allowed to 
return from the Baltic with lumber, and 
from Hamburgh with staves, direct to the 
West Indies; which, under the present 
system, must, in the first instance, be 
landed in Great Britain, and then re- 
shipped to the West Indies at an enormous 
and unnecesvary expense. Independently 
of the advantage of procuring employment 
to the British ship-owners, by thus in- 
creasing the sources of supply of lumber 
for the West India colonies, the price 
would be kept down; and in case of war, 
the planters would be less sensibly affected 
by the loss of any one market, thao if 
they depended for a supply on that one 
only. It appeared highly advisable to 
extend the permission prayed for, to sugar 
as well as to rum, as was already the 
case with vessels bound from the West 
Indies to any port of Europe south of 
Cape Finisterre. The present Russian 
tariff, if it continued in force, would svon 
induce our planters to resume the practice 
of claying sugars, in order to secure their 
admission intothe Russian market. Under 
the present system, they must first be 
landed in Great Britain, and then re- 
shipped from hence at a double set of 
charges ; but if permission were given to 
send them direct to Russia, they would 
then come into competition with the clayed 
sugars of the Brazils and Cuba, which 
were sent there direct on equal terms as 
to freight and charges. Perhaps the 
House was not aware of the extent of the 
distress that at present existed in the 
British West India colonies. One planter 
wrote, that no credit could be obtained 
for provisions and clothing, except under 
a law of the island, which gave those sup- 
plies a priority even over mortgages, if 
furnished within the last 12 months ; and 
that this credit was purchased at the 
rate of 50 per cent advance onthe cash 
price of the articles, with the certainty of 
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actions being brought to recover the 
amount, within the time prescribed by 
law for securing the priority. Another 
stated, that one third of the last year’s 
taxes remained unpaid, without any pos- 
sibility of being collected ; and that the 
legislature of the island in which he re- 
sided were now imposing new taxes, under 
which those who could pay must make 
up the deficiencies of those who could 
not. Another declared his determination, 
unless things should take a more favour- 
able turn, to abandon the cultivation of 
produce, and divide his land among his 
negroes, whom he could no longer sup- 
port, in order that they might raise pro- 
visions for their own maintenance. As 
an instance of the depreciation of pro- 
perty, he might mention a fact that had 
come within his own immediate knowledge. 
An estate in Demerara, that was pur- 
chased about 7 years ago for 40,000/., 
was sold at the marshal’s sale last spring 
for 13,400/. He trusted that some mea- 
sure calculated to meet the urgency of 
the case, would speedily be brought for- 
ward. 

Mr. Wiimot said, that the state of the 
colonies had not escaped the attention of 
his right hon. friend the president of the 
board of trade, who meant in the ensuing 
week to submit a motion on the subject 
of regulating the intercourse of the colo- 
nies with Canada. 

Mr. Ellis confirmed all that had beensaid 
respecting the severe distress under which 
the colonies now laboured. That the 
planters had not sooner appealed to par- 
liament was owing to the confidence they 
reposed in the protection of the legis- 
lature. 

Mr. Bright begged also to express his 
concurrence in the opinion, that the dis- 
tresses of the colonies required immediate 
attention. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


MorTION RESPECTING THE Duties ON 
TALLow AND CANDLES.] Mr. Curwen, 
in rising to bring on his promised motion 
for a committee of the whole House on 
the import duties on Tallow, said, that the 
subject was one of great importance, not 
only as it affected the landed interest of the 
country, but as it affected other interests, 
which it was theduty of that House to pro- 
tect. Hehadthe means of knowing the opi- 
nions of agriculturists, and he knew that 
they thought that the importation of fo- 
reign tallow was one amongst other causes 
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which operated to produce the great dis- 
proportion which unfortunately existed 
between the supply and the demand. He 
would press this measure on the conside- 
ration of the House, as one which was 
just and necessary in itself; and as one, 
which if entertained, would not tend to 
decrease the revenue, whilst on the other 
hand it would essentially serve the farmer. 
He believed he was sanctioned by the opi- 
nion of the chancellor of the exchequer in 
saying, that though considerable duties 
were placed on the importation of other 
articles, the produce of this country, yet 
those duties did not tend to diminish the 
consumption of those articles, or to injure 
the revenue of the state. The same rea- 
soning he thought might be applied with 
equal force with respect to tallow. The 
English farmer would be able to supply 
the demand of the English market, and he 
ought to be placed at least on a just and 
equal foot'ng with the foreign agricultu- 
rist. He believed that all men, however 
they might differ on other points. agreed 
that the country in general, and the agri- 
culturists in particular, laboured under 
great and pressing difficulties. He was 
willing to assume that government felt for 
those distresses --he was willing to believe 
that it was the wish of government to give 
relief. Unfortunately, however, persons 
differed ds to the best means of affording 
that relief, and he in common with the 
great bulk of the people, was convinced, 
that the measures already taken by go- 
vernment were quite inadequate to affurd 
any sensible amelioration of the public dis- 
tress. He did not call on the government to 
sacrifice any portion of the public revenue, 
without receiving an equivalent in another 
shape. The anxiety ot ministers to pre- 
serve that revenue would not preclude 
them from giving their support to the pre- 
sent proposition. And here he would call 
the serious attention of gentlemen to the 
melancholy fact, that whatever might have 
been the extent of public distress, unques- 
tionably since the parliament had assem- 
bled that distress had not been diminished, 
He did not mean to throw blame upon 
ministers. He did not mean to under-rate 
the steps which they had taken. The ta- 
king off one shilling per bushel on the duty 
on malt might have been thought by them 
the most probable means of affording re- 
lief; but the country now felt that relief 
did not follow the reduction of that tax, at 
least, in the proportion which was expec- 
ted. It was his opinion, that other 
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measures might be carried into effect from 
which greater relief might be derived, and 
he called upon ministers to see whether 
any thing further in the shape of practical 
relief might be effected. The measure he 
was about to propose would tend to relieve 
the farmer, without putting any burthen 
upon theconsumer. If it could have such 
an effect, he would not bring it forward ; 
he would not stand up in his place to ad- 
vocate any measure which might relieve 
the agriculturists at the expence of the 
great class of consumers. It was evident 
that the difficulties under which the coun- 
try laboured were not confined to the agri- 
cultural body. It was not the landlord ; 
the tenant, and the labourers that alone 
suffered; but the great body of the people 
at large felt the pressure of the times. He 
might appeal to every gentleman who 
heard him, whether, at every fair and mar- 
ket town in the kingdom, the consequence 
of the reduced situation of the farmer was 
not experienced. Formerly the farmer, 
after disposing of his produce stopped in 
order to take necessary refreshment, and 
to provide himself with articles of comfort 
an:l convenience; but at present, the mo- 
ment the market was concluded the far- 
mer ran off without spending a farthing. 
Such was the fact, the.distress of the far- 
mer affected not only himself; but every 
tradesman, every publican, every man who 
had any thing to sell, felt the consequen- 
ces of the distress of the agriculturists. 
That distress, even amongst the farmers, 
did not press equally. The graziers suf- 
fered more than the growers of corn; 
meat, which formerly sold for 10d. was 
now $d. or 4d., and in the metropolis at 
the highest price, not more than 7d. per 
lb.; such was the price to the consumer, 
but the farmer received not more than 
3id? per |b. sinking the offal. It was a 
fact, that prime cattle at present brought 
no more than cattle from the highlands 
of Scotland had formerly brought. The 
measure he had tosubmit to the House, 
namely, an additional duty on the importa- 
tion of tallow, would, in the first instance, 
havethe effect of raising the price of that arti- 
cle, but by taking off part of the tax upontal- 
low manufactured, which now bore so hea- 
vily upon him, the consumer would de- 
rive infinitely more benefit than disadvan- 
tage from the plan; and the farmer would 
be considerably benefitted. ‘The average 
quantity of tallow imported from Russia 
was computed to amount to about 35,000 
tonsa year; the quantity melted in this 
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country was estimated at 70,000 tons a | Holland. Spain took off her heavy duty 


year. The average price per |b at present | Gn exported wool, the moment she found 
was 34d. Now, in what situation did the | that the right hon. gentleman opposite had 
two countries respectively stand? The | placed a new duty on its importation. 
English grazing farmer could not produce | Holland had done the same, when the 
his tallow without feeding his cattle upon | duties on foreign butter and cheese were 


Jand that was equal in value to about 20s. 
per acre; the Russian farmer produced 
his from lands that were worth not quite 
Is. per acre. The latter produced his 
tallow, also, without any more labour or 
expense than the trouble of slaughtering 
his beasts, and boiling the fat down ; these 
beasts were not, like ours, valuable cattle, 
but animals that were merely raised and 
kept for the purpose of obtaining their tal- 
low. But was this the only comparison to 
be made between the two countries ? 
Was the situation of a farmer, or even of 
a labourer, in this country, to be likened 
to that of a peasant or farmer in Russia? 
Surely the interests of our own producer, 
on every ground, merited protection. 
The duty upon Russian tallow imported, 
was now 10/. odd per cent: the duty on 
hemp, an article so necessary and essential 
to our shipping, no less than 35/. Now, 
was there any just gradation of policy, he 
would ask, in taxing an article like hemp 
—of indispensable necessity to our most 
valuable service, and of which we ourselves 
were not growers, but consumers only, at 
this high rate; and levying upon tallow— 
an article raised by ourselves—a duty al- 
most nominal, in comparison to the other ? 
His motion was framed to protect our 
own markets, not only now, but hereafter, 
from excessive importation from other 
countries; for, had there been peace in 
South America for any length of time, we 
might have expected great quantities of 
tallow from that part of the world. Russia 
produced, altogether, 40,000 tons of tallow 
yearly ; of which she exported from 30 to 
$5,000 tons to this country. And how 
did Russia preserve this trade? It was 
very extraordinary, but it was true, that 
she imposed 8 per cent on the tallow ex- 
ported from her coasts ; and made us pay 
annually, about 70,000/. for what ?—for 
permission to bring her tallow to our own 
markets, to put down the produce of our 
own agriculturists. The duty upon im- 
ported tallow he should now propose very 
considerably to increase. What would be 
the consequence of such increase might be 
gathered from the beneficial effects of a 
similar increase in other cases. It would 
operate as the augmented duties had done 
with respect to our trade with Spain and 


imposed. Russia ought now to be made, 


| through the same mode of proceeding, to 
| take off her duty upon tallow. So far from 

our trade with Holland having declined by 

reason of the new duties, she had this year 
_ sent over 800,000 barrels of butter—which 
| was more than she sent before those duties 
were imposed. The trade with Ireland 
had, perhaps, somewhat decreased; but, as 
Ireland, from the nature of her climate 
and soil, must in the end thrive most by 
attending both to grazing and the dairy, 
he was for permitting these duties to con- 
tinue. In praying for a committee of that 
House to consider this subject, he was pre- 
pared to go to the full extent of putting a 
duty of 20/. per ton upon foreign imported 
tallow. Uponthe whole quantity of tallow 
imported, allowing for the duty payable in 
Russia, this would be an imposition of 
about 15/. per cent on the value, as regar- 
ded foreign tallow only ; the Russian gra- 
zing farmer, instead of getting 34d., would 
get only 21d. per Ib. ‘This tax of 15/. per 
cent divided upon the whole quantity of 
tallow, foreign as well as home-produced 
would cause a rise in the price of tallow of 
about 5/. per ton. Now, in his humble 
opinion, this increased duty would have the 
effect of increasing the yearly value of 
grazing lands by about 300,000/. He cal- 
culated that the increased duty would 
afford to the revenue a surplus over the 
produce of the old duty of 300,000/. He 
should propose that this 300,000/. be ap- 
plied to taking off the present duty on can- 
dles, which now yielded somewhere about 
360,000/. per annum; and the expenses 
for the collection of which amounted to 
about oneseventh of the duty. The price 
of the candle to the manufacturer was not 
more than 5d., the cost of manufacturing 
Id., and yet the consumer, for the most 
inferior sort, paid 9d. per lb. For every 
6d., therefore, of cost, the consumer paid 
2d. profit to the manufacturer, and 1d. for 
duty to government. He should not have 
brought the present subject before the 
House, could he have prevailed upon min- 
isters, from whose hands such propositions 
always emanated with most propriety to do 
so. The distresses of the times, however, 
had operated with him, to give ministers 
an opportunity of at least reconsidering 
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these matters ; and on that ground he mo- | 
ved. That this House will resolve itself 
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Hull. As one who was connected with 
that interest which the hon. mover pro- 


into a committee of the whole House, to  fessed himself anxious to support, he was 
take into consideration the propriety of necessarily desirous of entertaining any 
augmenting the existing duties on Tallow, | measure which could be proposed for the 


and also for repealing the duty on 
Candies.” 


Mr. Sykes could not concur with his | 
agriculture by throwing a burthen on the 


hon. friend in the principal object of his 
motion; because, at a time when the 
question of peace or war was trembling in 
the balance—when the fate of thousands 
of unfortunate christians was involved in 
the forthcoming decision of the cabinets 
of Petersburgh and Constantinople, it 
would be unwise to irritate the Russian 
government by imposing a severe addi- 
tional duty upon an article of Russian 
produce. Such a course, moreover, 
might lead to some harsh retaliatory 
measure on their part, directed against 
the commerce of England. It must be 
evident, too, that if the importation from 
Russia was lessened, the exportation from 
England, must decrease in proportion. 
He did, however, perfectly agree with his 
hon. friend, in the necessity of repealing 
the tax on candles, which was a tax on 
labour itself; because, while gas, and oil 
lamps, and a hundred other elegant inven- 
tions, were empioyed for the purpose of 
lighting the mansions of the rich, the 
industrious mechanic worked many hours, 
after his daily labour, by candle light. A 
tax on candles, therefore, was a direct tax 
on labour; and consequently one that no 
motives of human policy could ever sanc- 
tion. He was not disposed to disagree 
with the financial views of the chancellor 
of the exchequer, or to contend, that 
there ought not to be a surplus beyond 
the expenses of the country. Whether 
that surplus should be to the extent of 
five millions above the annual revenue, he 
would not decide; but if it were proposed 
that it should accumulate at compound 
interest, he should give it his firm opposi- 
tion. He had seen that the sinking funds 
of sir R. Walpole and of Mr. Pitt, had no 
sooner been established, than they were 
broken in upon; and he anticipated the 
same result if the system were now re- 
vived. In so much of the proposition of 
the hon. mover, as contemplated the 
reduction of the tax, he fully agreed; 
but he could not agree in any measure 
which would indicate hostility on the part 
of this country against Russia. 

Mr. Robinson agreed in a great part of 
what had fallen from the hon. member for 


relief of the agricultural interest, without 
injury to others; but he could not agree 
to a proposal which could only benefit 


whole body of consumers, or by impeding 
the trade of the country. The tax pro- 
posed to be laid on foreign tallow must 
have one of two effects—it would raise 
the price of tallow, or it would not. If 
it raised the price of tallow, it would in- 
crease the price of candles to the con- 
sumer, and render the burthen more on- 
erous to those who already complained of 
the taxes: if it did not raise the price of 
tallow, it was no protection to the agri- 
culturists. The duty on candles was now 
9/. or 10/. a ton, that on tallow at present 
between 3/. and 4d. The proposal of the 
hon. mover was, to take off the tax on 
candles, and increase the duty on tallow 
to 20/.; so that the duty on the ton of 
candles would be increased from about 
12/. 10s. to 20. Looking to the effect 
of the proposed duty, he could not help 
observing, that the most active advocate 
of the tax on tallow (he did not mean the 
hon. mover) who was propagating pretty 
largely the facts and arguments in favour 
of this tax, was, at least such was the 
general notion in the city, greatly inte- 
rested in an advance of the price of the 
article [hear!]. This gentleman did not 
go the length of asserting, that the 
price of tallow would not be increased ; 
but he went a round-about way to prove, 
that the increase would not be beyond 
5l. 10s. a ton, an increase of price which 
would make a difference of 3s. a-head on 
an ox. Really, then, were they to risk 
the embarrassment of commercial rela- 
tions, and to throw a fresh burthen on the 
consumer, for the sake of aboon, which 
after all, was not worth having? The hon. 
mover had, however, so managed his argu- 
ment as to suppose, in one breath, that the 
tax would operate as a protection to the 
agricultural interest, because it would 
raise the price of tallow; in another 
breath, that it would not injure the con- 
sumers, because it would not raise the 
price of tallow. The hon. member to 
make out this last supposition, had told 
them, that the foreign producer could 
afford to sell his tallow so much lower 
than he actually did, that he, and not the 
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consumer would pay the tax. 
this, if it were true, was no argument 
for the measure. The just complaint 
of foreigners, was, that the trade of 
this country was so restricted, that all 
their ingenuity was required to get an 
article into this country on profitable | 
terms; and now that one article was 
found on which they could get a profit, 
the state was to step in and take it in the 
shape of a tax. If this was to be our, 
rule of commercial policy, we might as 
well shut up shop at once. On these 
grounds, therefore, he should oppose the’ 
motion. 

Mr. Ricardo said, he had heard with | 
great pleasure the principles avowed by 
the president of the board of trade, and | 
hoped the right hon. gentleman would | 
hereafter act upon them; for if they had 
hitherto been followed up, the right hon. 
gentleman could never have proposed the 
duties upon cheese and butter [Hear !!.] 
The hon. mover was a great friend to 
agriculture, and was ready to go a great 
way in support of it. The length to 
which he had gone that night was really 
surprising, for he had told them exactly 
the quantity of tallow produced in this 
country, the quantity produced abroad, 
and the effect which the tax operating on 
this quantity would have upon the price, 
which he told them was precisely 5/. 10s., 
the rest of the proposed tax being to be 
paid by the foreign producer. How the 
hon. gentleman got at this result was sur- 
prising. He believed the fact would turn 
out to be very different; that the pro- 
ducers in all foreign countries furnished 
their articles on the average, at the price 
at which they could afford them ; and that 
a tax now imposed, would on the average 
of future years, be added to the price. 
He could not consent to tax the whole 
community for the benefit of one class. 
As he anticipated that his hon. friend’s 
motion would meet with the fate it de- 
served, he should not detain the House 
longer, but to observe on a remark of the 
hon, member for Hull. The hon. member 
for Hull had said, that he was a friend to 
a surplus revenue beyond expenditure, 
but that he was an enemy to a sinking 
fund. Now to what purpose was a surplus 
revenue applicable but as a sinking fund? 
The hon. member had said, that he found 
from the experience of history, that a 
sinking fund was always seized by the 
ministers. He (Mr. R.) agreed with 
him, and it was on this account that he 
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objected to the proposal to maintain a 
surplus revenue. In principle nothing 
could be better than a sinking fund. He 
was so great a friend to the principle, that 
he was ready to consent that the country 
should make a great effort to get out of 
debt; but then he would be sure that the 
means taken would effect the object. 
He would not trust any ministers, no 
matter who they were, with a surplus 
revenue, and he should, therefore, join in 
any vote for a remission of taxes that 
might be proposed, so long as a surplus 
revenue remained. The taxes on candles 
and on salt had been proposed for reduc- 
tion, but though that on salt was undoubt- 
edly very burthensome, it did not appear 
to him to be that which most demanded 
reduction. The taxes on law proceedings 
seemed to him the most abominable that 
existed in the country, by subjecting the 
poor man, and the man of middling for- 
tune, who applied for justice, to the most 
ruinous expence [hear!]. Every gentle- 
man had his favourite plan for repealing a 
particular tax, and this tax upon justice, 
was that which he should most desire to 
see reduced. 

Mr. 7. Wilson expressed the strongest 
objection to the measure proposed, and 
was very doubtful what would be its effect 
upon Russia. The hon. mover had stated, 
that when the duties on wool were im- 
posed, the Spanish government took off 
the exports, but he forgot the circum- 
stance, that Spain immediately prohibited 
woollen goods of the manufacture of this 
country. The same effect, he was con- 
vinced, would follow, if such a course 
were pursued towards Russia. Ile was a 
friend to free trade, and if its principles 
were not to be acted upon, he was anxi- 
ous for the character of this country, 
that it should not cast the first stone, and 
allow other nations to say, that they were 
only retaliating upon us. 

Mr. Bennet, of Wilts, said, he was a 
friend to the principles of tree trade, but 
he had never heard them applied to the 
removal of the restrictions on the proposed 
repeal of the importation of hats, or silk, 
or leather goods, or the other innumerable 
articles of manufacture, but solely to the 
removal of the small protection which 
agriculture enjoyed. He was convinced 
that some restrictions were necessary at 
present, as in no manufactures could we 
compete with foreigners under the present 
weight of taxation. The tax which had 
been imposed on foreign wool had been 
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most beneficial, as it had been paid en- 
tirely out of the pockets of Spanish wool 
growers; wool being as cheap now as it 
was before. Tallow would, he was con- 
vinced, be little increased in price by the 
tax, as the expence in Russia was merely 
that of driving the beasts together, and 
boiling the fat. He should cordially sup- 
port the motion. 

Mr. Philips called the attention of the 
House to the manner in which the manu- 
facturers had come forward in favour of a 
free trade, referring particularly to a pe- 
tition presented from the chamber of com- 
merce of Manchester. He contended, 
that the skill and ingenuity of our manu- 
facturers was sufficient to protect them 
against the rivalship of foreign nations. 
On the subject of a relaxation of taxes, 
he expressed his decided opinion, that the 
duty which might be most beneficially 


‘removed was that upon raw silk. It 


would produce a vast extension of the 
manufacture of that article, and would 
thereby inevitably benefit the agricultural 
interest; seeing that the prosperity of 
agriculture depended mainly upon the 
prosperity of the manufactures. He 
trusted that the session would not be 
allowed to pass away, without some further 
light being thrown upon the subject of a 
free trade with foreign countries. 

Mr. Curwen shortly replied. 
which, the motion was negatived. 


After 


Army Estimates.] The House ha- 
ving resolved itself into a committee of 
supply, 

Lord Palmerston rose to move the re- 
mainder of the Army Estimates. He 
would begin with the vote relative to the 
War-otlice. He had made, since last year, 
a reduction to the amount of 8,000/.. This 
saving was effected by the removal of 16 
persons. He had reduced one salary of 
1,200/., one of 1,000/., two of 800/. two of 
700/., two of 450/. one of 500/. another of 
400/., and several others of smaller'amount. 
Comparing the present estimate with that 
of 1814, there was a diminution of 18,000/. 
There was still several persons employed 
on the arrear accounts, and whenever 
those accounts were brought to a close, a 
still greater reduction would take place. 
A new scale of salaries had been adopted, 
which, when brought into operation, would 
ensure a saving of from 18,000/. to 19,000/. 
The scale by which salaries were now 
regulated in the War-office, was on the 
same footing with that which prevailed in 
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the other public offices. Individuals dated 
their period of service, as entitling them 
to an increase of salary, from the time at 
which they first entered the office. But, 
by the new scale, the increase of salary 
would depend on their standing in the par- 
ticular class to which they immediately 
belonged. ‘This would retard, in a con- 
siderable degree, the period at which any 
individual could arrive at a great amount 
of salary. According to this scale, nv per- 
son could attain a salary of 800/. a year 
until he had been 45 years in the office. 
His lordship then moved, “ that 43,185/. 
15s. be granted for defraying the charge of 
the War-oftice. 

Mr. Hume said, the noble lord had made 
the saving amount to 8,000/.; but he could 
not, by adding the items, make it nearly 
so much ; and it should be borne in mind 
that there had been additional pensions 
granted to the extent of 5,040/.; so that 
the saving was more apparent than real. 
Taking the pensions into the account, the 
expence was almost as great now as it had 
been in 1814. The superannuation sys- 
tem was carried, in the office of the secre- 
tary at war, to a greater extent than in 
any office under government. In 1798, 
the whole establishment stood the country 
in 16,000/. ; whereas it was now upwards 
of 43,000/. With respect to the arrear 
accounts, he was quite satisficd that the 
establishment of clerks which was kept up 
to inspect them was of no utility whatso- 
ever. These accounts had been left in a 
state of confusion, until all who could give 
any information about them were dead and 
gone; and yet the department for inspec- 
ting such accounts had cost the public 
from 130 to 140,000/. in the course of the 
last twenty years. He was prepared to 
show, that no office under government re- 

uired a different arrangement more de- 
cidedly than that of the noble lord, who 
was the Alpha and Omega of that office. 
No person, could interfere with the noble 
lord in checking or controlling the system. 
There was one singularity in the office to 
which he would call the attention of the 
committee. There was a secretary at war 
with 2,480/. a year, and a deputy who re- 
ceived 2,500/. a year. Why had the de- 
puty more than the principal? The first 
clerk received 1,400/. a year, although in 
1796 his salary was but 722/. The com- 
missioners of military inquiry, when they 
examined the state of the War-ollice, de- 
liberately gave it as their opinion, that the 
additions made to the salaries of the prin- 
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cipal clerks were granted under particular 
circumstances, and were, in general, to be 
considered merely temporary. It was quite 
evident, that these very high salaries were 
intended as areward for great exertions 
in time of war, and they ought, therefore, 
to cease when hostile operations were no 
longer carried on. He would now advert 
to some circumstances connected with the 
extravagance of the office. Mr. Brown 
had been allowed to act as commissary for 
a short time, and from that department he 
had retired with 276/. a year. He had 
1,200/. a year as clerk. But all that was 
not enough; 300/. a year were added as 
clerk to the fund for chaplains, &c. It 
was extraordinary, too, that each of those 
clerks had 7/7. 15s. allowed him for news- 
papers. Mr. Brown was thus in receipt of 
1,926/. a year altogether. There was a 
Mr. Edward Marshall, who had 700/. a 
year, and received besides 150/. for prepa- 
ring estimates to be laid before the House. 
Now, the time required for this could not 
be more than two or three days; and he 
really thought the sum considerably too 
sek He should be happy to do it him- 
self for less, and should think himself very 
well paid. A Mr. Wilkinson had been 
eighteen years in the office, and received 
4501. a year. For assisting in making up 
the estimates he received 100/.: for regu~ 


lating the army list 100/.; and for prepa- 
ring the militia and yeomanry list 100/. 
He had, besides, some other employment 
connected with the army list, and appear- 
ed altogether in six different capacities. 
A Mr. Merry had been 11 years a clerk, 
with a salary of 250/. He was, besides, 
private secretary to the assistant secretary. 
The whole duty of the department might 

be done by 15 persons, and for 15,000/. | 
Contingencies were stated at 2,250/. Last | 
year the noble lord had stated, that not | 
one senior clerk could be spared. Yet, | 
what had he done? He had turned out | 
five or six senior clerks, and if half a dozen 
more were turned out, the business could 
be done as well as now. Mr. Sullivan had | 
been ten years in the office, and he recei- 
ved 1,000/. Now had he, by seniority or 
otherwise, acquired such a salary? But 
itwas more. <A person having 1,200/. a 
year had been reduced, and Mr. Sullivan 
had his salary increased to 1,200/. a year. 
This was ministerial economy! He wish- 
ed the noble lord to say how many young 
men had been lately received intothe office? 
During the last two years, and since the 
pretended economy had commenced, eight 
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or nine young men had been introduced. 
The changes which the noble lord had 
made did not, in short, promote economy 
or the public service. He could not con- 
sent to a vote of 43,000/. when the whole 
duties of this department were performed 
for little more than half that sum in 1806. 

Lord Palmerston said, his majesty’s go- 
vernment had certainly very little encou- 
ragement to make any reductions, con- 
sidering the manner in which they were 
received by the hon. gentleman opposite. 
He admitted that he had said, in the last 
session, that no reduction of clerks could 
be made, without inconvenience to the pub- 
lic service ; but, if he had since deferred 
to the wishes of parliament, it was a little 
unfair to charge him in one session with 
making no reductions, and then to turn 
round upon him, and accuse him of having 
made them in another session. With re- 
gard to the introduction of young clerks 
into the office, it was the only mode by 
which he had been enabled to make any 
reductions. He had discharged individ- 
uals with high salaries of 700/. and 1,000/. 
a year, and to meet the deficiency, he had 
engaged clerks at salaries of 90/. and 1007. 
a year. His office had undoubtedly un- 
dergone an entire change since the year 
1797. In 1797, the number of clerks was 
small, but many of them had high salaries 
whereas, at present, the number of clerks 
was much increased, but very few of them 
had large salaries. The hon. member had 
complained, that the salary of the deputy 
secretary was greater than that of the 
secretary himself. This salary, however, 
would be fixed in future at 2000/. instead 
of 2,500. the gentleman who now held this 
office had no extra allowances: he had 
formerly been chief examiner of Army 
accounts, at a salary of 1,500/. and he had 
the privilege of supplying the garrison of 
Gibraltar, which was worth 900d. a year; 
so that, in fact, he relinquished appoint- 
ments to the amount of 2,400/., and recei- 
ved only 2,500/. He neither knew, nor 
wished to know where the hon. gentleman 
got his information, but his informant was 
not more accurate than the hon. gentleman 
himself. He was persuaded that in no 
office was the public business more effi- 
ciently discharged than in his own, and that 
no set of men worked harder than the 
clerks connected with it. He would state 
one proof, and a melancholy proof of this 
fact; namely, that since the year 1810, no 
fewer than 26 clerks, all of them in the 
— of life, had died of pulmonary and 
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other complaints, arising from sedentary 
habits. With respect to the charge 
for newspapers, the indulgence was by no 
means extended to all the clerks, but only 
to the higher clerks in the office. The 
whole charge was trifling, and quite un- 
worthy of notice. The hon. member had 
accused him of being the creator of a sys- 
tem of pluralities. Now this was so far 
from being the case, that he had issued 
orders that no person connected with the 
office should engage in any other employ- 
ment without his leave, and that leave he 
had never in a single instance granted. 
The hon. member had talked of the ease 
with which he himself cuuld make out the 
estimates. Now he (lord P.) must say, 
that he would rather not trust bim with 
that office [alaugh]. After the accuracy 
which the hon. member had displayed in 
the exercise of his arithmetical functions 
in that House, he did not think it safe to 
trust the estimates in his hands. The 
difference of a few millions more or less, 
though of no consequence to the hon. 
member, would not be so convenient when 
the House came to discover them in the 
Army Estimates. The labour of making 
out the estimates, so far from being a work 
of two or three days, occupied several 
months, and if any fault could be imputed 
to his majesty’s government, it was, that 
the persons employed in this labour were 
inadequately paid. The hon. member was 
mistaken in supposing that Mr. Wilkinson 
received any allowance for making out the 
Army list. He was allowed to edite the 
list, taking upon himself the chance of 
profit or loss, and he received no remune- 
ration whatever from the public. The 
hon. member did not appear to understand 
the difference between the annual and the 
monthly met list. The monthly Army 
list cost very little ; but an allowance was 
granted for combining and editing the an- 
nual Army list, which could not be pub- 
lished by any bookseller, except at a loss. 
The sum allowed to his private secretary 
was for taking the charge of all the corres- 
pondence connected with the compassion- 
ate list. The other person to whom the 
hon. member had alluded, received a salary 
of 100/. for assisting the deputy secretary 
at War. It was quite impossible that the 
manipulation of all the papers of the office 
could be conducted with the assistance of 
a great number of inferior clerks. He 
should like to know how many assistants 
the hon. gentleman himself had to arrange 
his own papers, The kon. member wished 
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to know after what length of service Mr. 
Sullivan had been appointed to a salary of 
1,000/. Mr. Sullivan had been appointed 
at once to that salary on his (lord P.’s) 
recommendation; and he was persuaded 
that no man who inquired into the manner 
in which he had discharged the duties of 
his office, would doubt the propriety of the 
recommendation. The salary of the office 
had been increased from 1,000/. to 1,200/. 
a year, because he felt, that, in fixing the 
salaries of the office on a permanent fuot- 
ing, this was only a fair allowance; but 
he begged to observe that the increase was 
only annexed to the office, and that it was 
not extended to Mr. Sullivan. The noble 
lord then went into a comparison of the 
present expense of the department, with 
the charge which had been made upon it 
in former years. In 1806, the vote had 
been 56,000/., and the number of persons 
employed 105; in the present year 106 
persons were employed, and the vote was 
44,000/. only. It was evident, therefore, 
that between 1806 and 1822, a considera- 
ble reduction in salaries must have taken 
place. ‘The period of 1792 had been ad- 
verted to; but let the amount of duty 
done in that year be looked at. In 1792, 
the number of papers sent out of the 
office was 7,200, and 22 persons were em- 
ployed. In the last year the number of 
papers sent out had been 98,792 and the 
number of persons employed 132; so that 
if the persons employed had increased in 
number five or six-fold, the quantity of 
business done had increased in a much 
larger degree. With respect to the ma- 
nagement of the public accounts, he regret- 
ted that theirarrear had increased so much. 
It had been occasioned, he really believed, 
by a wasteful economy, by injudiciously 
diminishing the strength of the office. The 
accounts were examined as carefully as 
possible, as they were taken inhand. The 
balance was due in some cases to the ac- 
countants, and in others to the public ; 
but, on the whole, the balance was in fa- 
vour of the public. Difficulties often oc- 
curred, from a want of vouchers which 
had been lost or mislaid, and from the ab- 
sence of other explanatory cireumstances ; 
but while, on the one hand, government 
were determined to call on public account- 
ants to settle, they, on the other, gave 
a liberal interpretation to every fair doubt 
which was occasioned by a delay in the 
examination. 

Colonel Davies said, the noble lord was 
blamed by his honourable friend, not for 
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the reduction itself, but for his tenderness 
in making it. He had heen driven into 
economy, although he had contended 
against its possibility, and it was to be 
observed, that most of the reduced clerks 
received large superannuation salaries. 
The criterion by which the House ought 
to judge was, not what had been done, 
bat what could be done in the way of re- 
duction. 

The resolution was agreed to. On the 
resolution, ‘* That 26,903/. be granted 
for the charge of the office of the pay- 
master-general,” 

Colonel Davies suggested, that the 
whole of this department might be dis- 
pensed with. He believed the paymaster- 
generaiship of the army to be an entirely 
useless office. It was merely a ministerial 
office, and the only duty done was the 
passage of money through it. ‘The ex- 
pense of the office had greatly and need- 
lessly increased. In 1797, the entire 
charge of the office was 11,3401. In the 
present year, the salaries after deducting 
superannuation allowances and contingent 
expenses, amounted to 19,000/. The 
fact was too strong to require enforcing 
by argument, and he was bound to press 
it upon the committee. 

Sir C. Long said, that of all the com- 
mittees of finance which had considered 
this subject, there was not one which had 
thought the office of paymaster-general 
useless. ‘This office, it seemed, had es- 
caped the diligent and accurate research 
of Mr. Burke, and of lord Colchester, and 
it was reserved for the sagacity of the hon. 
colonel to discover that it was altogether 
useless. The hon. colonel said the office 
was a ministerial one; now, he must 
think that the hon. member knew very 
little, if any thing, of the nature of the 
office, to make such an assertion, The 
business of this department could not be 
petformed without the assistance of the 
paymaster-general, who had to examine 
and pass a great variety of accounts. 
Was that ministerial duty ? Was the pay- 
ment of the half-pay nothing ? But it was 
said, that this was a duty which might 
be performed by the Bank. Now, he, 
from experience, might state, that the 
Bank could not discharge the duty. He 


‘had to look at various accounts of officers, 


to see whether their affidavits were re- 
gular, whether the proper forms were 
gone through, and, where such forms 
were accidentally omitted, to decide whe- 
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should retard the payment of the particu-- 
lar individual. Of all these matters the 
Bank could know nothing. Besides, the 
paymaster-general acted as treasurer of 
Chelsea Hospital. Was that also a minis- 
terial duty? Again, the paymaster had to 
attend to the argument of prize-money, 
to examine the claims made, and to see 
how far the party claiming was entitled. 
Was that also a duty which could be dis- 
charged by the Bank? If the hon. mem- 
ber thought it a useless office, he should 
have brought in a bill to abolish it altoge- 
ther, and to repeal all the acts which 
regulated its duties. If the hon. member 
should have courage enough to embark 
in such an undertaking, he would find 
himself shipwrecked before he got a hun- 
dred yards from the shore. As to the 
office, he could assure the committee, that 
he had done every thing in his power to 
reduce its expenses, and a considerable 
reduction had taken place as compared 
with former years. In 1814, it was 
85,000/.; in 1815, 57,000/; in 1516, 
43,000/.; in 1817, 34,0004; in 18138, 
29,000/.; in 1819, 30,500/.; in 1820, 
29,4601. ; in 1821, 28,860/.; and in 1822, 
26,9031. Now let the committee con- 
sider what was the increase of dutics in 
the office since 179%. At that time the 
whole of the  half-pay amounted to 
231,0001., which was paid to 4,707 indi- 
viduals. In the present year, the whole 
amount, including allowances to wounded 
officers, was 1,503,000/., which was to be 
paid to nearly 20,000 persons. ‘This, he 
thought, might account for the great in- 
crease of business in the office, and no 
one, after looking at this increase, would 
say that the office was ministerial. He 
would defy the hon. member to discharge 
the duties of the half-pay alone, with 
fewer clerks than those now employed. 
As to the charge of reduction, he would 
plead guilty to one thing—he had not 
reduced the salaries of the lower clerks, 
but he had diminished those of the 
higher, and he was certain that even this 
would not please the gentlemen opposite, 
who, for some reason or other, approved 
of nothing which was done by gentlemen 
in office. 

Mr. Hume declared himself unable to 
see where the great reductions had been 
made. It was true there was a diminu- 
| tion of charge of 1,908/. But there were 
| offices with salaries from 1,S00/. to SOOZ. 
a year; and therefore as the higher clerks 


ther'the omission was of such a nature as | were only reduced, such a saving was ins 
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considerable. The Pay-office as it was 
called, paid no money. A person might 
carry in his pocket all the money paid by 
that department. They met the demand 
upon them with a check. The right hon. 
member found fault with the term minis- 
terial, used by his gallant friend; but in 
the reports of the finance committees the 
office was styled a ministerial office, with 
no control over the public expenditure. 
He was ready to admit that it was much 
better ordered since the right hon. gen- 
tleman presided over its administration. 
With respect to the trouble arising from 
the half-pay affidavits, was there not a 
form of affidavit always given to persons 
applying? When payments were to be 
made, the office, instead of being only 
open from eleven to two, ought to be open 
from nine to four, in winter, and longer in 
summer. The various operations through 
which an applicant for payment had to 
pass, certainly rendered it necessary to 

ave a number of clerks. But where ex- 
isted the necessity for that tedious pro- 
cess of passing from one room to another, 
and having something to do with at least 
six different clerks. One active person 
at the Bank, conversant with powers of 
attorney, would discharge the whole bu- 
siness. With respect to the prize money 
and pensions at Chelsea Hospital, that 
had nothing to do with the Pay office. 
The right hon. gentleman was, he was 
aware, very diligent in his attendance, but 
he sat there not as the paymaster-general, 
but as the member of a board. He wished 
to know whether the simplifying of the 
public accounts was to extend to any 
other office but the Treasury. 

The resolution was agreed to. On the 
resolution ** That 4,580/. be granted to 
defray the charge of the allowance to the 
Judge Advocate General, his deputy, 
clerks, &c.”? 

Mr. Hume said, he was sorry to find 
there was no intention to bring back the 
salary of the judge advocate-general to 
any thing like what it was formerly. When 
it was remembered that sir C. Morgan 
held that situation for so great a length 
of time, at a salary of 1,300/. it was evi- 
dent that 2,500/. in time of peace must 
be extravagant. He thought, that a sa- 
Jary of 1,500/. would be quite sufficient ; 
and would therefore move, that instead of 
4,5801. the vote should be for 3,580/. 

The Solicitor General observed, that 
the office of judge advocate general was a 
patent place, and had been on its present 
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footing ever since the Revolution. The 
duties had considerably increased since 
that period, and though in the time of sir 
C. Morgan no addition had been made to 
the salary, it was not because there was 
no reason for doing so, but because the 
large fortune of the individual rendered 
any addition a matter of no importance to 
him. But, to consider the question on its 
fair merits, the office was of the utmost 
consequence to the army. Thelives, for- 
tune, and character of military officers 
were, in a measure dependant upon the 
manner in which its duties were fulfilled. 
The hon. gentleman had said, that those 
duties were diminished since the peace ; 
but the fact was, that the number of re- 
ports made to the advocate general had 
increased in a three-fold degree since the 
year 1811. In the course of the last year 
no less than 400 general courts-martial 
had taken place. The judge advocate 
general had to read all the proceedings, 
and to decide whether the evidence was 
legal, and according to the practice of 
courts of law. He had also to advise the 
commander-in-chief, and the secretary at 
war upon important occasions, and to 
afford his advice to officers stationed in 
the different colonies, upon various topics 
connected with the administration of mi- 
litary jurisprudence. If he discharged 
the duties of his office faithfully, not a 
single day could pass over him, many 
hours of which must not have been em- 
ployed. No person could say, that the 
salary fixed by the administration of Mr, 
Grenville and Mr. Fox was too much, It 
was also to be considered, that the duties 
of the judge advocate for Ireland were 
now annexed to this office, and that no 
increase of salary attended this additional 
labour. The office of judge advocate 
for Scotland had been also abolished, 
and its duties were transferred to the 
judge advocate-general. All this had 
occurred since 1807, when the present 
rate of salary was fixed. 

Mr. Hume contenued, that this was not 
a patent place, but an office from which 
the person holding it might be removed 
at the pleasure of the Crown. The 
learned gentleman had said, that the rules 
observed in courts of law were also ob- 
served at courts martial. He could as 
soon be persuaded that black was white, 
as that the duties of this office were as 
great in time of peace, as they had been 
in a period of war. 


The Speaker said, that as he had had 
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the honour of holding the situation of 
judge advocate during a period of more 
than seven years, he might, perhaps, be 
permitted to trespass for a few moments 
upon the attention of the committee. He 
was not one who estimated the importance 
of an office by the salary attached to 
it; and, therefore, had the question been 
confined simply to a reduction of salary, 
he should have remained silent. It was 
utterly impossible to measure the diflicul- 
ties of an office by the salary annexed to 
it—to take the dimensions of its responsi- 
bility by the 1,500/. or 2,000/. a year 
which fell to the lot of the person who 
held an office. But he was anxious that, 
to whatever decision the committee came, 
they should be guided by no ccunterfeit 
representations. Much had been said of 
the consequent diminution of duty by the 
change from war to peace. He could 
assure the committee, that the difficul- 
ties of that office depended in a very 
slight degree upon the number of courts 
martial. The hon. member for Aberdeen 
had, he thought, mistaken the spirit of 
the remark of the learned gentleman, 
when he said that this was a patent 
office. The object of the learned gen- 
tleman was, not to shew, that it was 
therefore beyond the control of parlia- 
ment, but simply to prove that it was an 
office of great difficulty, of extensive prac- 
tice, and that the duties attendant upon 
it induced his majesty cautiously to con- 
sider the talents and the character of the 
individual to whom it was entrusted. It 
was not an ordinary office; it was one 
which gave to its possessor the privilege 
of demanding a private audience of his 
majesty, on all those delicate proceedings 
which so frequently occurred before 
courts martial, and the publication of 
which might be attended with serious 
consequences. While he had the ho- 
nour of filling that situation he had en- 
deavoured to make all proceedings before 
courts-martial resemble each other in 
form, and to mode! all their investiga- 
tions upon the strict rules of evidence. 
It was perfectly true, that these courts so 
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admirably constituted for the particular | 


end which they had in view, could not 
regulate their proceedings by the rules 
and practice of the Superior courts; but 
it was the duty of the judge advocate to 
revise and reinvestigate these proceedings 
and to reduce them all to the strict rules 
of law ; and whenever such a case came 
before him, he had invariably advised the 
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Crown to decide according to the rule of 
law. With the assistance of a very va- 
luable coadjutor he sifted the evidence, 
and ascertained whether it was legal or il- 
legal, and upon that decision he invariably 
advised the Crown in the course to be 
pursued towards the accused. With res- 
pect to the duties of the office, he could 
say further, that during the first two 
years which he had filled this situation, 
he had not been absent from his office 
for the space of five weeks altogether, 
and at no one period for a single fort- 
night. There did not pass a single day 
during which he had not held conferences 
strictly confidential with the commander- 
in-chief, and with the secretary at war. 
It was superfluous to add, that the station 
was one of difficulty, delicacy, and conti- 
nual occupation, and that it demanded great 
integrity because its possessor must secure 
theconfidence of thearmy. Ifthecommittee 
deemed 1,500/. a year a fair remuneration 
for the conscientious discharge of those 
duties, they would vote for the amend- 
ment. But he once more protested against 
the formation of such a decision, upon 
the mere assertion that the duties of that 
office nearly ceased at the conclusion of 
the war. 

The committee divided: For the 
Amendment, 18. Against it, 124. 


List of the Minority. 


Barrett, S. M. Monck, J. 
Creevey, T. Palmer, C. F. 
Chamberlayne, W. Palmer, col. 
Crespigny, sir W. De Robarts, A. 

Ellice, E. Robarts, col. 
Fergusson, sir R. Rickford, W. 
Hume, Joseph Whitbread, S. 
Hobhouse, J.C. TELLER. 
James, W. Bennet, hon. H. G. 
Lushington, Dr. 


On the resolution, That 13,6627. 1s. 
7d. be granted for the charge of the Royal 
Military College,” 

Mr. Hume asked, what was the reason 
for keeping up so large a staff at that 
establishment? There were a governor, 
a lieutenant-governor, a major, four cap- 
tains, and so on; in short, the whole staff 
cost the country 6,000/. a-year, and 
merely for superintending the education 
of afew young men. Though there were 
now 290 cadets at the college, the whole 
number admitted into the army between 
1816 and 1820 was 160. These young 
men had cost the country 115,280/., being 
at the rate of 720/. for each cadet. 
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During the last year, out of the 290, 
there were 44 cadets who had got com- 
missions ; but the remaining 246 were still 
unprovided for. Now, he would ask, 
what reason there was for educating more 
than they could provide with commis- 
sions? By the routine of the college, 
one fourth of the number of cadets left 
it every year; so that of the 70 thus 
leaving it, as only 44 were provided for, 
the expense of educating the remaining 
36 was thrown away. Why, then, was 
not the number of admissions to the 
college limited to the number of commis- 
sions which could be given? He ob- 
served a nice little item of 2s. 6d. per 
day for the 290 gentlemen cadets. Why 
was this sum granted? He supposed for 
no other reason than to put them under 


military law. The hon. member pointed | 


out the impropriety of having 29 different 
professors to superintend the education 
ot these 290 young gentlemen. The 
salaries of the governor and deputy-go- 
vernor might be reduced without any de- 
triment to the establishment. 
move for the reduction of this vote by 
5,000/., which would leave it 8,661/. Is. 
7d. He would not point out the parti- 
culars on which this reduction ought to 
be made, but would leave it entirely to 
the noble lord’s discretion. 

Lord Palmerston said, the hon. member 
had acted most fairly in his opposition to 
this grant, for his argument did not so 
much tend to say that the establishment 
was too great a charge upon the public 
as to break it down by degrees altogether. 
The question, therefore, was, whether, as 
it was necessary to keep up a standing 
army, there should or should not, exist a 
place in which the officers of it could be 
properly qualified. He would not argue 
the necessity of professional instruction 
for military men, because it was evident, 
that unless the army was officered by 
gentlemen who knew the theory and prac- 
tice of the art which they professed, the 
bravery of our soldiers would be quite in- 
effectual. If, then, it was necessary to 
have a College at all, the staff now em- 
ployed on it was not too large. The 
students, from their particular age, being 
scarcely men, and no longer boys, were 
peculiarly difficult to manage, and would 
become quite unmanageable, unless there 
were some military men of rank and ex- 
perience, to control them. The noble 
lord then contended that the admissions 


He should | 


to the college were not more numerous 
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than they ought to be; and defended the 
college, by a reference to a similar insti- 
tution in the United States; that land of 
freedom, which, young as it was, could 
not exist without astanding army. What 
proportion did the committee think the 
number of the cadets in America bore to 
the standing army of that country? As 
272, to 5,000; while in England it was 
290 to 60,000. 

After a short conversation, the com- 
mittee divided: For the Amendment, 26. 
Against it, 75. The original resolution 
was then agreed to. 


List of the Minority. 


Bankes, H. Lambton, J. G. 
Barrett, S. B. M. Lushington, Dr. 
Bernal, R Macdonald, J. 
Bennet, hon. H, G. Normanby, vis. 
Benett, J, Palmer, I’. 
Birch, J. Ricardo, D. 
Blake, sir F. Robarts, Ae 
Bright, H. Robinson, sir G. 
Bruce, R. Webbe, E. 


Whitbread, S. 
Wilson, sir HW. W. 
TELLER. 


Monck, J. B. 


Crespigny, sir W. De 
Hobhouse, J.C. 
Hume, J. 

James, W. 

Jervoise, G. P. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, March 21. 


Navy Estimares.] The report of 
the committee of supply, to which the 
Navy Estimates were referred, was 
brought up. The resolutions which pro- 
vided for the Dock yards being read, 

Mr. Hume observed, that he could not 
suffer this particular vote to pass, without 
exposing to the House how the country 
was situated in this respect. He could : 
not see why commissioners should be 
maintained at Plymouth, Portsmouth, 
Sheerness, Chatham, Woolwich, and 
Deptford, at salaries of 1,200/. a year ; or 
why clerks should be permitted to retain 
their war salaries, now that they were 
subject to no income tax, and that the 
class of labouring artisans was so seriously 
reduced. He must protest against the 
continuance of a system under which 
the total expense of providing for the 
above-mentioned dock-yards was 177,319/. 
13s. 9d. more than it was in the year 
1818, and was only 485/. 6s. 3d. less now 
than it was in 1818. It had never been 
his intention to reduce the power of our 
navy. What he aimed at was, the reduc- 
tion of a dead and unnecessary expendi- 
ture which oppressed the country. 
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The resolutions were agreed to. On 
the resolution respecting half-pay to naval 
officers, 

Mr. Hume said, he conceived there 
was no adequate reason for keeping up 
a full admiral in any of our sea-ports, and 
understood that the expense was two- 
thirds greater than that attending a rear- 
admiral, who would be quite sufficient for 
all useful purposes. It appeared to hima 
very bad arrangement by which a flag 
was kept flying at Leith, whilst we had 
not one in the whole empire of India. 
The sum of 80,000/. for coast blockade 
was, he understood, merged in the navy 
estimates, but ought, in his opinion, to 
be kept totally distinct, as being a charge 
directly incidental to the collection of 
the revenue. He would suggest, that the 
estimates should be differently framed in 
future, and that the corps of marines should 
likewise be placed on a better footing, 
and appear under a separate head. The 
seven appointments of general officers of 
marines might be fairly termed sinecures, 
and he thought it one instance of the un- 
fair system adopted towards that corps, 
that they should be enjoyed by indivi- 
duals who belonged to another profes- 
sion, and were always engaged in a dif- 
ferent branch of service. He must com- 
plain, that the marines were the most 
neglected corps in the service. The 
officers shared in little or none of that 
promotion which had been so lavishly 
diffused throughout the army and navy. 
Whether this was to be ascribed to 
their having in general no parliamentary 
interest, or to some other cause, he did 
not pretend to determine ; but the fact 
was incontestible. Since the year 1814, 
the following were all the promotions 
which had taken place amongst them :— 
Nine second lieutenants had been made 
first ; nine first lieutenants had been made 
captains; eight captains had been made 
majors; seven majors were appointed 
lieutenant-colonels, and four lieutenant- 
colonels were promoted to be colonels, 
Let the House contrast this statement 
with the following account of the num- 
ber of officers promoted in the Navy, 
from 1816 to 1821, both years inclusive; 
and the amount of half-pay paid to those 
officers, up to December, 1822. 
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Amount of 


Officers Half-pay in Amount of Half-pay to 


promoted, one year. December, 1822. 
In1816..142 £.16,169 for 6! years £,105,101 

017... 9,818 — 54,001 

1818 .. 103 12,473 — 45 — 56,132 
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In1819..167 £.49,986 for 3} years £.174,954 
1820.. 77 8,413 —2) — 21,033 
1821..236 46,537 — 69,806 


Total ... 797 
Here was an expense of near half a 

million incurred to the country. Even at 

the coronation, the royal bounty was not 
permitted to flow in the same munificent 
course towards the marines as in other 
directions. Justice required that men, 
who had so eminently distinguished 
themselves, should receive more liberal 
treatment. The children of a marine 
officer, when receiving the benefit of the 
compassionate list, were allowed but 10/. 
each, whilst those of another officer re- 
ceived 30/. Where, then, was the stimu- 
lus, or how could men so situated be ex- 
pected to make great exertions? After 
the battle of Trafalgar, in which their 

gallantry was so conspicuous, and when a 

most extensive promotion followed, but 

one individual of the marines was selected 
for that honour; and only two, after the 
battle of Algiers ! 

Sir G. Cockburn said, it was not in- 
tended to retain port-admirals as a fixed 
system; but since some of the present 
had been so employed for 30 years, and 
during a war of unparalleled magnitude, 
he was sure the House would be of opi- 
nion, that the services of our commanders 
ought not to be hastily forgotten. It 
was at Plymouth only that a flag was fly- 
ing at the main; and he could assure the 
House that there were at that port, and 
at Portsmouth, nearly 200 vessels to look 
after. The office of port-admiral was, in- 
deed, very far from being a sinecure. 
When he (sir G. C.) last came home, he 
was a colonel of marines; but the king 
had been since graciously pleased to con- 
fer upon him the rank of a major-general 
in that service, an honour which he valued 
more than it was in his power to express. 
He begged leave to say that he knew 
the marine service well: he had had 
the pleasure of acting and fighting with 
them during 20 years of war. On very 
many occasions they had behaved, not 
only with the courage, but with the dis- 
cipline of the oldest regular troops; and 
their conduct had called down the admi- 
ration and thanks of those military men 
who had witnessed it. He conjured the 
House to reflect upon the danger which 
they might create by manifesting any in- 


making, 
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vidious distinction between the two ser- 


vices. 
The several resolutions were agreed to. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, March 22. 


PETITION FROM NEWCASTLE, ON BE- 
HALE OF Mr. Hunt, AND IMPUTING 
NOTORIOUS CORRUPTION TO THE House. | 
Mr. Lambton presented a petition from 
Newcastle upon Tyne, signed by 4,820 
persons, praying for the liberation of Mr. 
Hunt. He had no hesitation in saying, 
without at all entering into the considera- 
tion of the principles or of the conduct 
of Mr. Hunt, with which he had no con- 
cern, that that individual had been treated 
in a most unjustifiable manner. ‘The sen- 
tence originally passed upon him was 
most severe ; and it could not be in the 
contemplation of the judges, that the se- 
verity of that sentence should be aggra- 
vated by the hardships and_ tortures 
which had been inflicted on Mr. Hunt 
by the gaoler, under the sanction of the 
visiting magistrates ; or, at least, without 
any remedy being applied to the evil on 
their part. The petitioners urged Mr. 
Hunt as a fit object for the exercise of 
the royal clemency. They also repre- 
sented the necessity of a reform in the 
representation ; and expressed their strong 
disapprobation of the proceedings at 
Manchester. 

Sir M. W. Ridley said, that the petition 
was not agreed to at any public meeting, 
and therefore, could not be considered as 
representing the fair opinions of the inha- 
bitants of the district from which it pro- 
fessed to come. Neither the original pe- 
tition, nor a copy, had been sent to him, 
although it was given to other members. 
The petition could only be taken to re- 
present the opinions of those persons by 
whom it was signed. He, nevertheless, 
thought, that the circumstances which 
had attended the imprisonment of Mr, 
Hunt deserved the serious consideration 
of the House. 

On the motion, that the petition do lie 
on the table, 

Mr. Fremantle said, it was impossible 
that the House, in common justice to its 
own character and dignity, should con- 
sent that the imputations conveyed in the 
petition, should be permitted to lie on 
the table. Was such an expression as 
“the notorious and avowed corruptions 
which have crept into your House,” to 
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be tolerated? Nor was the passage in 
which the petitioners referred to “ the 
illegal, cruel, and unparalleled deeds com- 
mitted at Manchester,” and “ the wicked- 
ness of those evil counsellors who had 
advised his majesty to approve of the 
slaughter of his own subjects,” less objec- 
tionable ; more especially when it was 
considered how frequently the subject 
had been discussed in that House. On 
these grounds he must oppose the recep- 
tion of the petition. 

Mr. Lushington called the attention of 
the House to another paragraph in the 
petition, which was equally objectionable. 
It was that in which the petitioners stated, 
that “the mental tortures endured by 
Mr. Hunt, ought to be considered a suffi- 
cient atonement for the crime of showing 
how your honourable House might be 
made still more honourable.” 

Sir R. Wilson was surprised to find gen- 
tlemen so fastidious, particularly when 
he recollected that they expressed no 
displeasure on a former night, when a 
noble marquis declared, that useless sti- 
pendiary offices ought to be kept up, in 
order to enable ministers to carry on the 
machine of government. Why were those 
places to be maintained, but in order to 
secure the influence of a certain noble 
lord in another house, and his dependants 
in this 2?) The House could not fail to 
perceive the object for which unnecessary 
offices were continued, when they recollect 
ed the manner in which lord Fife had been 
deprived of the place which he had held, 
because he voted against ministers in that 
House. Hon. members might, if they 
pleased, dispute about terms, but the facts 
would remain thesame. They might call 
certain offices great, but the purposes for 
which they were given and held were well 
known. They were given, according to 
the acknowledgment of the noble mar- 
quis, for the purpose of obtaining for 
ministers a sinister influence in that 
House. The people had a right to com- 
plain of this. 

Mr. James was astonished at the fasti- 
diousness of the gentlemen opposite, with 
respect to the passages in the petition which 
imputed corruption to that House, when 
he recollected the declaration of the late 
Speaker, that the buying and selling of 
seats in that House ‘ was as notorious as 
the sun at noon-day.” 

Mr. Wynnbelieved that no circumstance 
which hed occurred during the last ten 
years had ever been so grossly misrepre- 
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sented as had been the declaration of the 
late Speaker, by the hon. gentleman who 
spoke last. If the predecessor of the pre- 
sent Speaker had uttered the words which 
the hon. member had imputed, he (Mr. 
W.) would not hesitate to say, that he 
had entirely lost sight of the duty which 
he owed to the House. He appealed, 
however, to hon. members, who had 
satin the parliament over which their late 
Speaker presided, at the time when the 
declaration attributed to him was made, 
whether it contained any admission that 
the House was corrupt, and whether it 
did not, on the contrary, express horror 
that such a character should have been 
ascribed to it? With respect to the ques- 
tion before the House, he thought it 
was impossible for any person to have 
heard the petition read without coming 
to the conclusion, that its object was, to 
vilify end disgrace the House, and not 
only the House, but the administration 
of justice. Ifthe House allowed such im- 
putations to be spread abroad, not a single 
Institution of the country could be main- 
tained. He knew it might be said, “ Let 
our institutions rest for their defence 
upon their own high character; if it be 
found that they do not deserve the odium 
which is attempted to be fastened upon 
them, they can sustain no injury:” but 
he could not admit the truth or wisdom 
of such reasoning; for there was no in- 
stitution, however venerable, that could 
withstand long and continued attacks of 
this nature. If the House were to per- 
mit the court of King’s-Bench and the in- 
stitution of juries to be traduced with im- 
punity, the administration of justice would 
soon cease to hold that high situation in 
public opinion which it had for so long a 
time held with so much advantage to the 
nation. He had never objected to the re- 
ception of a petition which had been re- 
spectfully worded; but the decision of the 
question, whether a petition should or 
should not be received, did not depend 
upon a particular expression, but upon 
the whole tenor of the Janguage. If any 
person, therefore, could lay his hand upon 
his heart, and say that he believed the ob- 
ject of the petition to be, to complain of 
grievances, that person might vote for 
its reception ; but, those who thought with 
him, that the only intention of the peti- 
tion was to vilify and traduce the House, 
must vote for its rejection. 

Mr. Bennet maintained, that the right 
hon. gentleman had incorrectly stated the 

VOL. VI. 
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opinion expressed by the late Speaker on 
the subject of the allegedcorruption in that 
House. The language used by the late 
Speaker was, that such practices would 
have made our ancestors startle with in- 
dignation. It was not the Speaker who 
had said that the purchase of seats was 
as plain as the sun at noon day; but the 
late Mr. Ponsonby. With respect to the 
petition, it contained some reprehensi- 
bie parts, which, had he framed it, he 
would have omitted: but he was not pre- 
pared to say, therefore, that it ought not 
to be received. He had seen petitions 
containing language infinitely stronger 
than this, laid on the table. If peti- 
tions were not to contain any imputations 
outhe courts of law or other tribunals, 
there would be an end at once of all peti- 
tions for redress of grievances. The House 
might, indeed, receive petitions of congra- 
tulation and condolence, but none of com- 
plaint or accusation. He would not aliude 
particularly to the case of Mr. Hunt, but 
he believed that many crown prosecutions 
were carried on from political and vindic- 
tive motives. Ifthe people suffered under 
severe and pressing grievances, how could 
they avoid expressing their sufferings in 
strong and pointed language? Upon such 
occasions, it did not become parliament 
to look with a microscopic eye at their 
petitions, to discover if they contained 
any expressions which could be construed 
into an insult upon that House. He 
maintained that the House ought to listen 
to those petitions, however harsh or un- 
courtly they might sound in the ears of 
those gentlemen who had recently left 
one, and taken their seats on the other side 
of the House. 

Mr. Mansfield appealed to the hon. 
member, whether it was to be tolerated, that 
the gentlemen who voted on one side of the 
House should be told that they were in- 
fluenced only by corrupt motives? Ie, 
for one, sat in that House, not by the in- 
fluence of corruption, but by the unani- 
mous choice of a large number of most 
respectable constituents; and though his 
vote had been often given in opposition 
to the opinions of gentlemen opposite, yet 
he had given that vote unbiassed by any 
undue influence or corrupt motive. He 
disdained such motives as much as any 
man; and it was because this petition most 
improperly imputed them, that he should 
oppose its reception. 

Mr. Hobhouse said, there was no neces- 
sity a the hon. gentieman to sup- 
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pose that this petition contained any im- 
putation against hon. members, who, like 
himself, were returned by the free choice 
of their constituents. His ‘ withers were 
unwrang.”? But aminister of the Crown, 
ona former night, had admitted enough 
to justify the phrase used in the petition, 
as that minister, in defending what were 
by some considered useless places, had 
supported their necessity, upon the ground 
that there were always a few to be kept 
for gentlemen on the opposite side who 
were gaping for them. It was too much, 
then, to be squeamish about words, which 
only conveyed the sense already avowed 
by a minister of the Crown. He agreed, 
that more measured words might have 
been used in this petition, so as to escape 
cavil or objection in that House ; but their 
own sense would tell them that the words 
could do them no harm unless they were 
true. There was surely no harm in tell- 
ing the truth, “« Words break no bones” 
was the proverb; and certainly they 
could not, if they were shot at random ; 
for then they were only a fit subject for 
laughter. He was, however, astonished 
when the right hon. gentleman asserted, 
that a similar charge had never been suf- 
fered to lie on their table. Did he not 
remember the petition of ** The Friends of 
the People,’’ who offered to prove at their 
bar, that a certain number of peers and 
commoners, by their own individual 
interest, returned a majority of the mem- 
bers of that House? Nobody objected 
to the reception of that petition; he 
fancied that Mr. Burke, a great stickler 
for their privileges, had heard it read, 
and that Mr. Pitt also a great stickler for 
privilege, though an apostate from the 
cause of reform, had not opposed its lying 
on the table. He denied that this petition 
eught to be considered as an attack upon 
the courts of judicature: it only attacked 
prosecutors: and where the weight of the 
Crown was used in particular prosecu- 
tions, was it not a fit object of attack ? 
As to Mr. Hunt's treatment, it was agreed 
on all sides, that his sentence had been 
aggravated most unjustifiably since his im- 
prisonment. Looking to the main ques- 
tion, he thought great allowance ought to 
be made for the people. When they 
felt a grievance, it was honourable to 
them that they expressed themselves 
strongly upon it; and it was the more 
honourable to the petitioners, that in this 
case they expressed themselvesindignantly, 
not at their own sufferings, but at the suf- 
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ferings of another. By the six acts, much 
difficulty was thrown in the way of hold- 
ing public assemblies for the purpose of 
petitioning. He thought, therefore, that 
hon. members ought not to reject hastily 
such petitions, as it was still in the power 
of the people to present. 

Mr. Lambton said, that he had received 
no notice respecting this petition, until he 
was advised that the parties were about to 
transmit it to him for presentation. It was 
true that it did not emanate from any pub- 
lic meeting ; indeed, there would not have 
been time to have called one, so as to 
have secured the arrival of a petition be- 
fore the day fixed for discussing the sub- 
ject in which the petitioners took such an 
interest. Besides, they should recollect 
the many absolute difficulties which were 
thrown in the way of meetings of the peo- 
ple by the six acts. He was astonished 
that the gentlemen opposite should be 
now so eager to complain of a petition, 
merely because it was not adopted ata 
public meeting, when they were the gen- 
tlemen who declared, that that very cir- 
cumstance formed no objection to the 
hole-and-corner petitions which they so 
highly praised. The right hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Wynn) was perfectly consistent in 
opposing what he deemed an offensive im- 
putation in a petition. He hadalwaysseen 
him disposed rather to close the doors of 
that House than to throw them wide open 
tor the reception of petitions containing any 
words likely to offend the squeamish taste 
of the House. They ought to excuse the 
people for putting a strong construction 
upon transactions which were not denied 
withia that House. When on a former 
occasion he had presented a petition from 
Lyme complaining of the improper inter- 
ference of a peer at an election, the hon. 
baronet opposite (sir J. Graham) asserted 
in its palliation, that if a noble earl had 
interfered on one side, it was equally 
notorious that noble persons in the in- 
terest of the opposition adopted the same 
course at elections. He had also heard 
lord Cochrane mention the regular market 
price of a seat, and say that he had paid 
5,000/. for one. When the people out of 
doors heard that such notorious facts were 
stated, and not contradicted within, he 
thought they might be excused for occa- 
sionally passing an opinion upon the infor- 
mation which reached them. An appeal 
had been made to him, whether he did 
not believe the object of the petitioners 
was, to insult that House? He did not in 
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his conscience believe that such was tlicir | 
object; but rather that they meant to 
apply for the liberation of Mr. Hunt. If, 
in making that application, they had used 
terms which would induce the rejection 
of their petition, he should lament the 
circumstance, from the unfavourable im- 
pression it might create in Mr. Hunt's” 
case—a man with whose principles and | 
olitics he had nothing to do, and whom | 
he only recognized as a man suffering | 
under injustice—in the minds of those 
who would before many days have to de- | 
cide upon it. 
Mr. Peel said, that after perusiag 
the petition, he could not come to the, 
same conclusion as the hon. gentleman | 
had; namely, that no offence was intend- | 
ed by the petitioners. He entirely agreed 
with him that nothing was more impolitic 
than to check the expression of the peo- 
le’s complaints; yet he trusted to the 
on. gentleman’s own candour to admit, 
that nothing could be so prejudicial to the 
right of petitioning itself, as suffering the 
language used by these petitioners to pass 
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without censure. It was a studied at- 
tempt to throw obloquy and insult upon 
all the institutions of the country: it 
charged the government with instituting 
vindictive prosecutions, it cast a slur upon 
the administration of justice, and stated 
that the judges had punished Mr. Hunt 
merely because he had endeavoured to 
bring about a reform. Was it possible to 
permit such an imputation as this to be 
cast upon the judges of the land? As 
to the declaration respecting the imputed 
notorious corruption of that House, if 
they once admitted the principle that 
such an allegation could be allowed in 
petitions, it would be too late to attempt 
to stop the repetition of such language. 
Viewing this petition, therefore, as a pre- 
cedent, which, if adopted, wou!d inevita- 
bly lead to a repetition of insults, he felt 
himself called upon to reject the petition. 

Mr. Monck declared, that the petition 
though strong, was couched in language 
similar to that often expressed in the dis- 
cussion of the same tupics. He was de- 
cidedly in favour of receiving it. 

The House divided: Ayes 22. 
123. 


Noes 


List of the Minority. 
Barrett, S. M. Creevey, T. 
Birch, J. Ellice, E. 
Rernail, R. Fergusson, sir R, 
Bury, lord Gaskell, B. 
Calvert, N. Hobhouse, J.C. 
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Itume, J. 
James, W. 
Maberly, J. 
Maule, hon. W. 
Monck, J. B. 
Nugent, lord 
Ricardo, D. 
Palmer, C. F. 


Navy Estimates.] The House hav- 
ing resolved itself into & committee of 
Supply, sir John Osborn moved * ‘That 
154,200/. be granted for Inprovements in 
the Dock-yards for 1822.” 

Mr. Hume said, in the committee on 
these estimates last year, . great deal of 
conversation lad taken place respecting 
this vote, Then, as now, his principal 
objection to the vote, was, as to that part 
of it which applied to Sheerness. Last 
session he submitted that they ought to 
vote no more money towards carrying on 
the works at Sheerness, until they had 
received sufficient information as to the 
propriety of continuing those works. In 
1814, when these great works were first 
begun in our dock-yards, the estimate 
laid on the table for Sheerness, was 
§24,992/.; but the actual cost was found 
to be 1,355,000/., being about 500,00U/. 
more than the amount stated in the ori- 
ginal estimate. It appeared, by papers 
before the House, that to complete these 
works, would require, exclusive of the vote 
for the present year, 618,000/. If to this 
sum they added the total vote for the 
year, which was 65,000/., the amount 
required for their completion (supposing 
even that the expense should not exceed 
the estimates), would be 683,000/. so that 
the works at Sheerness,whentinished, would 
havecost the country altogether2,038,000/. 
When these works were first begun, some 
difference of opinion existed among the 
government-boards whether the proposed 
dock-yards should not be established at 
Purfleet rather than Sheerness; but finally, 
the preference was given to Sheerness. 
At that time, the means now possessed 
by us were not exerted. Now we cm- 
ployed, on all occasions, steam vessels, for 
taking line-of-baitle ships from one station 
to another, as might be deemed necessary. 
By these vessels, line-of-battle ships, and 
East Indiamen of the largest class were 
towed against wind and tide with the most 
perfect safety and success. No place 
that could be selected possessed greater 
capabilities for docks than Purtleet. There 
was nothing but chalk to excavate, and 
the work would have been dry and secure. 
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But at Sheerness accident after accident 
had occurred. The buildings were raised 
literally upon a quicksand ; and in every 
instance, it was in the first place necessary 
to drive piles into this sand. In January, 
1820, a very large portion of the new 
works was broken down by a sudden 
irruption of the sea, which accident occa- 
sioned to the country an additional ex- 
pense of several hundred thousand pounds. 
He would here beg the gentlemen oppo- 
site to explain one singular circumstance. 
In 1820, the total amount necessary to 
complete these works, was estimated at 
171,000/.; but the actual cost proved to 
be 200,000/. and upwards, for all the 
yards. But the amount which they had 
been in the meanwhile called on to pay 
for these works, in all the yards, would 
be little short of 954,000/. No doubt all 
this was to the great benefit of the per- 
sons employed. He had been told by 
engineers of considerable ability, that they 
doubted not only the utility of the works 
so far as they had gone, but the utility 
also of continuing them. He had seen 
an estimate, by which it appeared that if 
even government were to commence new 
and extensive works at Purflect, they 
would not require so much money as was 
necessary to complete the old works at 
Sheerness. When we possessed a great 
navy, it might have been very proper to 
accommodate them with additional room; 
but now, in the seventh year of peace, he 
understood that we had more docks than 
we had ships to put into them. He had 
shown that the expense of the works at 
Sheerness, when they should be complete, 
would be upwards of 2,000,000/., assum- 
ing even that the estimate would not be 
exceeded. No single board ought to be 
intrusted with the management and direc- 
tion of such expensive undertakings as 
these. A committee ought to be ap- 
pointed by that House, fur the purpose of 
considering their utility, and of bringing 
before them, not merely the government 
engineers, but other engineers of ability, 
in order to have the full benefit of their 
opinions ; and he should propose, that the 
House would not vote more than 20,000/. 
or 30,000/. a year for these works, until a 
report should have been obtained from 
such committee. He sheuld at present 
move to reduce this vote by 50,0001. ; 
being the estimated amount for the old 
works at Sheerness. 

Sir J. Osborn said, that with respect to 
Sheerness, 50,0002. was all that was requir- 
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ed to complete the new works. A sum of 
15,0002. additional was required for build- 
ing a smithery. As to the utility, or 
otherwise, of Sheerness, as a station for 
docks, he should leave the House to de- 
cide upon that point; but he thought it 
preferable to a place which the hon. gen- 
tleman called Purfleet ; meaning he pre- 
sumed, Northfleet. With respect to the 
Breakwater, he could not agree with the 
hon. gentleman as to the propriety of the 
course which he suggested. The hon. 
gentleman, by means of large grants, 
would wish to have the works completed 
in two or three years. He was convinced 
that if that course were followed, it would 
occasion, not a saving, but an increase of 
expense. 

Sir J. Yorke contended, that the works 
at Sheerness were undertaken under the 
immediate direction of most able and ex- 
perienced men. He had only to mention 
the names of Mr. Watt, captain Huddart, 
and Mr. Jessop. The works notwith- 
standing the observations that had been 
made, would stand the test of severe cri- 
ticism. Of this expenditure it was to be 
observed, that every shilling was spent in 
the country, and in some way or other 
found its way back into the Exchequer, 
and the hon. member should recollect, 
that his constituents were not a little be- 
nefitted, as the Aberdeen granite was 
much employed. When they recollected 
the various instances of unprofitable ex- 
penditure—the twenty millions spent in 
St. Domingo—the twenty millions lost in 
the Austrian loan—when they cast their 
eyes to the course of the Medway, and 
observed a certain hill, on which a lazaretto 
was erected at an expense of onemillion, of 
which not a vestige remained, the whole 
having been sold for 10,000, he really 
thought the hon. member had pitched 
upon one of the least objectionable parts 
of the ministerial expenditure. Before 
the improvements were undertaken, there 
was scarcely a dock in Sheerness and 
Chatham fit for a ship of the line, and as 
for Chatham, the river below was so shoal 
and intricate, that even when ships had 
been repaired and were fit for sea, they 
had grounded on their moorings, and 
were obliged to be returned to dock. The 
works were now completed, and the sum 
proposed was merely to erect a wall to 
separate the great basin from Powder- 
monkey-bay, without which it was sup- 
posed the water could not be let in with- 
out danger of a blow-up, The great basin 
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had nowtwenty-seven fect atthe mouth, and 
would now admit a first rate with all her 
guns and stores. As to Plymouth Break- 
water, it had already been found to be of 
the greatest service. 

After a short conversation, the amend- 
ment was withdrawn, and the resolution 
agreed to. 


Army Estimates. 


Army Estimates.] On the resolu- 
tion “ That 28,894/, 18s. 1d. be granted 
for the Garrisons at home and abroad, 

Mr. Hume hoped many of the offices 
held by persons who did not perform the 
duties of them would be abolished on the 
death of those individuals. He did not 
think the charge for garrisons ought to be 
so large, and unless he heard that which 
should induce him to change his opinion, 
he would submit a motion to the commit- 
tee for deducting something fromit. He 
particularly noticed the establishments in 
the islands of Guernsey and Jersey, and 
the charge for the militia which he under- 
stood was hardly called out oftener than 
once avear. He also offered some re- 
marks on the taxes raised in Gibraltar, 
and on the charge which it threw on these 
estimates. He wished to know if it could 
not be lessened. He thought 22,000/. 
more than ought to be demanded for gar- 
risons in England. 

Lord Palmerston said, that the islands 
of Guernsey and Jersey, threw no ex- 
pense upon this country beyond that for 
the staff, the remainder being paid out of 
the revenues of the islands. The militia, 
instead of being called out but once a 
year, was called out once a fortnight, 
and the inspector had reported them to 
be a most efficient body of men. With 
respect to the charge for Gibraltar, it was 
less than formerly by 3 or 4,000/. When 
asked, if some diminution of expense could 
not be effected in the present charge, he did 
not feel himself at liberty to hold out any 
expectation of thatkind. Some offices inthe 
garrisons, on the extinctions of the inter- 
est in them, had not been filled up; but 
with respect to the governors, so far as 
his influence extended, he would not di- 
minish the number of such appointments. 
These appointments had been considered 
the honourable rewards for military ser- 
vices. They had been bestowed in a way 
which the country must approve, and in 
the present holders of them, the com- 
mittee would recognise many of the most 
distinguished ornaments of their country. 
These offices had been approved by suc- 
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cessive committees of that House, and 
therefore he did not feel it to be his duty 
to propose that any of them should be 
abolished. 

Colonel Davies said, that those who 
had shed their blood in defence of their 
country ought to be liberally rewarded ; 
but, in his opinion, those who deserved 
such rewards would feel the honour to be 
greater if they were conferred by parlia- 
ment. When parliament sanctioned a re- 
ward for faithful service, no person could 
doubt that the reward was justly bestow- 
ed ; because the case of the individual was 
brought forward openly. But this was 
not the case with reference to the Crown. 
It was in the power of the Crown to grant 
rewards from motives of the merest fa- 
vouritism. Therefore, arguing on prin- 
ciple, the system appeared to him to be 
excessively bad; and, in proportion as it 
was objectionable, it must appear evident, 
that to place the duty of rewarding merit 
in the hands of parliament, would be in- 
finitely better. He could not conceive 
why such an expense at Gibraltar should 
be countenanced, when it was known, that 
during the last reign, no less than 124,000/. 
were received from Gibraltar, and placed 
in the privy purse. ‘This was contrary to 
every principle on which Gibraltar was 
held; for most assuredly any taxes levied 
there ought to be appropriated to the ne- 
cessary expenses of the local government. 
In his opinion, there was not a single sta- 
tion abroad, that was not made, in some 
way or other, subservient to a system of 
corruption. 

Colonel Gossett said, the militia of 
Jersey was not only assembled every fort- 
night, but every Sunday, after divine ser- 
vice. Those who belonged to the militia 
had certain privileges, with respect to 
taxation; but then they received no pay, 
and were only clothed once in seven years. 
The salary of the governor of the island 
was defrayed out of its revenue. 

Sir I. Coffin deprecated the idea of any 
attempt to alienate the islands of Jersey 
and Guernsey from this country, consi- 
dering the important services which they 
had often rendered to this country in de- 
fending it against France, and that since 
the days of William the Conqueror, there 
never had appeared more loyal subjects in 
the empire. As to the governments of 
the several garrisons, he thought them 
essential to the Crown as the rewards of 
merit ; and the manner in which these ap- 
pointments were usually disposed of, 
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proved the eminent utility of the arrange- 
ment. 

Mr. Bennet said, he had no indisposi- 
tion to reward military men in the most 
liberal manner; but the question was, in 
what way provision was to be made for 
them? = The noble lord could, no doubt, 
adduce a long list of highly respectable 
names by whom these governorships had 
been held. The same might be done witlr 
respect to every public office. But, that 
was no argument for keeping up use- 
less places. When it was attempted to do 
away the board of trade, the names of 
Gibbon, of Addison, and of other cele- 
brated men, were mentioned as having 
been connected with that office, and there- 
fore it was contended that it ought not to 
be suppressed. But, the question was, 
not who held the office, but whether it was 
of any public use? He could see no 
reason, if military merit were to be re- 
warded, why it should not be brought be- 
fore that House. There was one argu- 
ment strongly in favour of such a pro- 
ceeding ; namely, that no case would be 
brought before the House that would not 
bear the light. He did not mean to say 
that government would, unless peculiarly 
pressed, confer rewards on undeserving 
men; but they ought not to be left open 
to temptation. ‘ Lead us not into temp- 
tation,” was a prayer which they were 
constantly putting up; and to prevent mi- 
nisters from encountering that temptation, 
which might lead them to abuse the power 
of the Crown, he would remove from them 
the authority by which they disposed of 
those governorships. 

Mr. W. Smith said, that last year there 
was a governor of the Isle of Wight, who 
never held any other military appointment. 
The governor of Dartmouth was also a 
gentleman, formerly a member of that 
House, who had no other military con- 
nection whatever. He did not know to 
what extent such instances might avail, 
but he held them to be improper. 


Lord Palmerston said, it was very true 


that lord Malmsbury, the governor of the 
Isle of Wight, never was in the army ; 
but the governorship was conferred on 
him, in consequence of his giving up a 
pension of 2,000/. a-year, which had been 
granted to his father for public services, 
and which he would have enjoyed in re- 
version. The situation of governor of the 
Isle of Wight was worth between 1,100/. 
and 1,200/. a-year; so that the public 
were benefitted by the transaction, to the 
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amount of 800/. per annum. As to the 
propriety of leaving with the Crown the 
power to reward military merit, he was 
completely at issue with the hon. mem- 
bers for Worcester and Shrewsbury. The 
principle they wished to enforce was tlie 
most unconstitutional that could be ima- 
gined. They admitted that it was right 
and proper to have rewards for military 
merit ; but they went on to say, that while 
those rewards were placed in the hands of 
the Crown they might be misapplied ; and, 
in order to prevent an abuse, they argued 
that the power of granting such rewards 
should be taken from the Crown, and given 
to the House of Commons. Such a doc- 
trine was utterly at variance with the 
principles of the constitution, and if acted 
on, must lead to the most dangerous con- 
sequences. He would contend, that it 
was necessary to place the command of 
the army in the hands of the Crown, and 
that it was equally necessary that the re- 
ward of military merit should be left with 
the sovereign. If ever the day came 
when the power of rewarding military ser- 
vices should be transferred from the 
Crown to the House of Commons, those 
who saw so baneful an alteration might 
say, that they had witnessed the death- 
blow of the constitution, 

Colonel Davies said, it could not pos- 
sibly be inconsistent with the constitution 
to apply to parliament for the reward oi 
military services, as ministers themselves 
had proposed so many pensions to mili- 
tary officers at the close of the late war, 
which pensions too were adjudged with 
an alacrity that amply proved the dispo- 
sition of parliament to recognise the jus- 
tice of such claims. 

Mr. Wynn thought, that unless it was 
meant to dispute the old constitutional 
maxim, that the Crown was the fountain 
of honour, the propositicn of the gentle- 
men opposite could not be consistently 
maintained. History should show gentle- 
men the danger of transferring to any 
other power than that of the Crown, the 
grant of military rewards and distinctions. 
Upon such a transfer, the country must, 
whatever gentlemen might mean, become 
an absolute republic ; for he was persuaded 
that they who began by petitioning would 
very soon end with demands. Let the 
House consider how short a time elapsed 
before the parliamentary army in the reign 
of Charles the Ist, insisted upon their 
claims being attended to. This would al- 
ways be the case when a popular assembly 
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attempted to distribute military rewards, 
and to keep in its own hands the command 
of the army. He objected also to this 
mode of distributing rewards, because he 
was satisfied that it would be in the end 
the most expensive mode. It had always 
been found that that House was disposed 
to go beyond the measure of reward re- 
commended by the Crown in cases of ex- 
traordinary merits. 

Mr. Hume said, his object was, to see 
whether the House would consent to cut 
down useless offices and sinecures, and 
leave that just and legitimate influence to 
the support of the monarchy which it was 
the intention of the constitution that it 
should possess. He had never heard, until 
within the last week that the keeping up 
of sinecures was necessary to the influ- 
ence of the Crown. He would always 
maintain, that that Crown did not deserve 
to be supported, which could not stand 
upon the legitimate influence to be de- 
rived from the patronage of so vast an ex- 
penditure as that which was incurred by 
the government of this country. With 
the view of ascertaining how many advo- 
cates there were for that system, he would 
move a reduction in the estimate of 
12,3444. 

Mr. R. Smith was of opinion, that, for 
all practical purposes, the House possess- 
ed a due control over the power of the 
Crown. He would not support the 
amendment, however useless the places 
might be, unless it could be proved that 
they were conferred without any merit on 
the part of those who held them. Let 
any instance of a reward conferred with- 
out merit be produced, and he would sup- 
port a proposition for abolishing the place. 

Mr. W. Smith said, that would be the 
most invidious shape in which the ques- 
tion could come before them, as it would 
be going into the merits of an individual. 
The Crown was the fountain of honour, it 
was true; but it could not be said to be 
the fountain of reward, at least, in the 
sense of pecuniary recompense. It had 
the power of nominating to certain offices, 
but it was the duty of that House, as 
guardian of the public purse, to control 
and regulate the amount of pecuniary 
compensation for public services. 

The committee divided: Forthe Amend- 
ment, 21; Against it, 80. 


List of the Minority. 


Beaumont, T. W. Bright, H. 
Bennet, hon, H. G. Bernal, R. 
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Belgrave, vis. 
Crompton, Sam. 
Crespigny, sir W. De 
Hume, Jos. 
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Pares, Thomas 
Ricardo, D. 

Russell, lord J. 
Robinson, sir G. 


Leycester, R. Sykes, D. 
Monck, J. B. Smith, W. 

| Martin, John Wood, ald. 
Phillips, Geo. TELLER. 
Palmer, C. F. Davies, col. 


Price, Robert 


On the resolution, “ That 137,297/. 
11s. 4d., be granted for Full Pay for re- 


| tired Officers,” 

| Mr. Hume said, that the whole charge 
for retired allowances in the year 1816 
did not amount to more than 107.0001. ; 
but a new system had been recently 
adopted. When the garrison battalions 
ee called out, the noble lord selected 
from the full and half-pay some officers 
who had never served more than a year, 
and others who had actually not joined 
the army for 25 years. These persons 
were put into the veteran corps, and, after 
a few months, placed on full pay for the 
rest of their lives. The number of officers 
who had been transferred from the fuli pay 
and half pay to veteran corps, were 247 offi- 
cers in all; 68 from the full pay, and 179 
from the half-pay. ‘The public burthens 
were by this proceeding increased to the 
amount of 13,870/. a-year. He had no 
hesitation in declaring it to be illegal, for, 
by the act of parliament, no man was en- 
titled to enter a veteran corps unless he 
were unfit for active service. One indi~ 
vidual was put on half-pay after three 
years’ service. In the first battalion of 
the 8th dragoons, an individual, after four 
years’ service, was transferred to a vete- 
ran corps which was disbanded the next 
month. <A person, named Pritchard, had 
only served one year. He was appointed 
to the waggon train in October 1794; and 
in August 1795, he was put on the half- 
pay list, where he continued until Jan. 
1821, when he was transferred to a veteran 
battalion, which was shortly after dis- 
banded, and he was placed on full pay for 
life. He should conclude by moving, 
‘‘ That the vote be reduced by the sum 
of 13,8701.” 

Lord Palmerston apprebended, that the 
House must be aware of the grounds upon 
which officers were appointed to veteran 
battalions, and also of the circumstances 
under which they were allowed to retire 
from such battalions on full pay. The 
conditions attendant upon such permission 
was, that they abandoned all claim to fu- 
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ture promotion in the army. The com- 
mittee would also remember, that the dif- 
ference between half pay and full pay, 
was as 2 to 3 only, and not as 2 to 4. 
The hon. member seemed to think there 
was some act of parliament requiring me- 
dical certificates of incapacity for service, 
in all cases where officers were appointed 
to veteran battalions; but he defied the 
hon. member to produce it. The fact 
was, that the hon. member (Mr. Hume) 
entirely mistook the effect of the act to 
which he alluded. The act provided, that 
where an officer desired to retire from any 
existing regiment of the line, or existing 
veteran battalion on full pay, there certi- 
ficates were necessary ; but no certificate 
was required where the removal was the 
act of government. The case of Mr. 
Pritchard was a peculiar one. In the 
early part of the late war, le had been a 
resident in Flanders, and, in consequence 
of considerable services which he render- 
ed to the British army, he had been com- 
pelled to fly from that country, and his 
property had been confiscated by the 
enemy. Being admitted to have strong 
claims upon the English government, he 
had been appointed, in 1795 or 1796, 
to a commission in the waggon-train; he 
had subsequently been reduced, in conse- 
quence of an alteration in that corps ; and 
the commander-in-chief, finding him in 
indigent circumstances, had, as a reward 
for his past services, appointed him to a 
veteran battalion. 

The amendment was negatived, and the 
resolution agreed to. On the resolution, 
« That 764,200/. be granted for the 
Charge of Half Pay to Reduced Officers 
for Great Britain,” 

Mr. Hume called the attention of the 
committee to the present amount of the 
half-pay estimate. At the sitting of the 
finance committee in 1817, the charge of 
the half-pay had been 647,000/., and the 
committee had promised a probable re- 
duction of, annually, about 7 or 8 per 
cent. But, instead of any such reduction, 
the charge had, from year to year, gone 
on increasing. In 1818 it became 
651,000/.; in 1819, 737,000/.; in 1820, 
783,000/. ; in 1821, 765,000/., and in the 
present year 808,000/. or 809,000/. Here, 
instead of diminution there was a regular 
course of increase. He was quite aware 
of the answer that would be given to him. 
It would be said, “« The half pay is in- 
creased, because you have reduced the 
full pay.” Yes; but he would not admit 
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the application of that answer. He con- 
tended, that the full pay had not been di- 
minished in a proper degree; promotions 
had taken place, and fresh officers had 
been brought in. Reduction, no doubt, 
had taken place in the army, and he gave 
the noble lord opposite credit for it as far 
as it went: but his complaint was, that it 
did not go farenough. Then it would be 
said, that he was never satisfied. But he 
denied that fact. Let the regulation for 
the army be only fixed upon the proposi- 
tion brought forward by a gallant officer 
with respect to the marines. Let one va- 
cancy in three be a promotion, and let 
the other two be filled up from the half- 
pay; and his side of the House would re- 
main silent and content upon the subject. 
Bat how was it possible for the country 
to sit down under the pressure of the ex- 
isting system? In the course of less than 
seven years from the end of the war to 
Jan. 1821, there had been no fewer than 
2,553 new commissions: of these, 1,10% 
had been first commissions, 597 being ob- 
tained by purchase, and 506 by gift. It 
was to this system that the increase of 
half-pay was to be ascribed; and seeing 
the chancellor of the exchequer in his 
place, he would submit a plan to bis con- 
sideration. Ministers had been endea- 
vouring to lower the interest of the na- 
tional debt from 5 to 4 per cent., and the 
scheme which he had to propose would 
save a great deal of money. Many offi- 
cers were now, from time to time, leaving 
the service, finding no doubt, that they 
had no chance of getting on—that young 
men were put over their heads, and that 
their services were neglected: now he 
(Mr. Hume) desired, that when a lieute- 
nant, for instance, wished to retire, and 
was to receive 400/. or 600/., or whatever 
the value might be, for his commission, 
that the chancellor of the exchequer, who 
could borrow money at 3 or 4 per cent, 
should become the purchaser, and pay 
the 400/. or G00/. borrowed at 3 or 4 per 
cent, instead of granting an annuity at 13 
or 14. The list of officers, he (Mr. Hume) 
believed, now amounted to 8,000. No 
such number could be wanted ; and a sav- 
ing of the difference between 3 per cent, 
and 13 per cent, upon the cost of a com- 
mission would be the effect of the system 
he proposed. Another consideration 
which he would submit to the noble lord 
opposite was this: that officers should be 
prevented from going upon half-pay for 
life, until they should have gone through 
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acertain length ofservice. It was acommon 
practice now for gentlemen to buy com- 
missions with a view to being immediately 
put on half-pay. 
than 300 instances commissions had been 


bought, and the purchasers put on half-_ 


pay the same day. The purchase, in fact, 
of a commission, was the purchase of an 
annuity. Now, the navy did not pay pen- 
sions until after seven years’ service ; and 
what reason could be shown why a mere 
Jad, an ensign, receiving his commission, 
perhaps, as a gift from the commander-in- 
chief, should, in the same hour, sit dewn 
with a provision for life. 
how far such gifts could lawfully be made 


by the commander-in-chief; and was quite | 


sure that, under the circumstances of the 


country, the power of making them ought , 
to be restrained ; but, if the appointments | 


were given, let a regulation be made, that 
any oflicer retiring under ten ycars’ ser- 
vice, should receive, not half-pay for life, 
but merely the price of his commission. 
If some such regulation were not brought 
forward by the other side, he should teel 
it his duty to do so before the close of the 
session. 

Sir H. Hardinge said, that however 
frequently he differed from the epinion of 


the hon. member for Aberdecn, in military | 


matters, he perfectly agreed with him, in 
respect to the wisdom of taking officers 
from the half-pay list to active service. 
There was a statement of that hon. mem- 
ber to which he was desirous of calling the 
attention of the House. It was one which 
he had repeatedly made in that House 
and elsewhere, and particularly at Here- 
ford, and other county meetings. This 


statement was, that during a period of five 
years, there had been in the army 2,553 | 


appointments—[** Promotions,” from Mr. 
Hume. ]—well, promotions; and that if 
these had been made from the half-pay 
list, there would have been a saving of 


200,000/. annually to the country, and of | 


two millions and a half eventually. He 
had been surprised at the largeness of this 
number, and was consequently led to 
examine into it, when he found that so 
far from there having been 2,553 promo- 
tions, the whole number of actual vacan- 


663. 

ally overstated 1,890 in the number of 

appointments, and 1,800,000/. in the sav- 

ing which would have arisen by filling 

them up from the half-pay list. He 

would explain how the hon. member had 
VOL, VI. 


He knew that in more | 


He doubted | 
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‘committed a gross error, which was made 
| up of the most inconceivable coliection of 
errors, that ever any one man committed. 
He had made his calculations upon this 
principle:—lIf a lieutenant-cclonel retired, 
his rank was filled by a major, the ma- 
jority by a captain, the captain’s by a lieu- 
tenant, and the lieutenant’s by an ensign. 
This, of course, made only one vacancy 
to be filled from the half-pay; but, strange 
to say, the hon. member had taken and 
calculated upon five, and thus he had 
made his overstatement of 1890 in num- 
bers, and 1,800,000/. in expense. And 
this too he had stated openly, in the face 
of the country. The effect of this must 
have been, to prejudice a great portion of 
\the people against the manner in which 
the army was administered, aud against the 
valuable services of the commander-in- 
\chief. This error of the hon. member 
| was a sufficient test of his general mode 
' of calculation. With respect to the half- 
| pay list, there were but two modes of 
| relieving it either by deaths or casualties. 
| Toere were 600 reductions last year, and 
; the whole which could be reduced, so as 
| to bring in an actual saving to the public, 
; was about 30 commissiens. Was it, he 
-asked, advisable to interfere with the 
half-pay list, for the value of thirty com- 
| missions—to take w.way hope and honor- 
able ambition, aud disgust the army? 
What, substantia! saving v. aid there be 
jin taking away from the commander-in- 
| chief, a fair source of patronage, which, in 
| point of fact, was a part of ihe constitu- 
tional influence of the Crown? 

Mr. Hume said, be had not expressed 
any wish to take from the Crown the 
power of appointing officers. All that he 
contended for was, that a reduction of 
‘these objectionable appointments would 
_be a real service to the army. He ad- 
mitted that the gallant officer had shown 
| that he had made a mistake in his state- 
ment, upon a former eccasion, But it 
was the only mistake, in point of state- 
ment, he had ever committed in that 
House. He had discovered the mistake 
afterwards, and had mentioned it to his 
hon. friend the member for Shrewsbury, 
who recommended him to correct the 
mistake the first favourable opportunity, 
With 
respect to the gallant member's remarks 
| upon county meetings, he begged to 
i say, that he had attended but one county 
i meeting since the time of his making that 
statement, If hon. members would 
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at the number of calculations and state- 
ments he had brought before the House, 
it would be matter of surprise that they 
were in general so correct. He thought 
if one in three were accurate to the letter, 
it was as much as could be fairly expect- 
ed; but he was persuaded that the hon. 
members opposite would sleep soundly 
now that they had detected him in one 
mistake. 

Lord Palmerston said, it appeared, that 
the hon. member’s calculations were made 
upon the principle adopted in venturing a 
smuggler’s cargo; namely, that if one in 
three was safe, there was still a profit. 
The mistake of the hon. member was no 
slight one. He had not only stated it in his 
speech of last June, but bad repeated it 
in December, when addressing the people 
of Hereford, who had voted him a cask of 
their generous beverage, for the accuracy 
of his calculations. It was a pity the hon. 
gentleman did not discover his mistake 
before he received the reward, that he 
might have undeceived them at the time 
that he received so grateful a token of 
their approbation. The error was not one 
of calculation only, but of reasoning and 
logic. ‘The very document from which he 
drew his statement, by containing the 
number of promotions by purchase, 
showed, that the vacancies could not have 
been filled up from the half-pay list. The 
noble lord here detailed the number of 
commissions given since the peace, the 

roportion of vacancies filled up from the 

If-pay list, from purchase, or the free 
exercise of the patronage of the comman- 
der-in-chief, and contended that the 
commander-in-chief had attended to the 
claims of the officers on half-pay as much 
as was consistent with the good of the 
service, and the just expectations of the 
other class of officers. During last year, 
his royal highness had given 25 commis- 
sions to civil persons, and 23 to officers 
on half-pay. 

Mr. Bennet stated, that six weeks ago, 
on going over the estimates with his hon. 
friend, he (Mr. H.) declared to him the 
mistake. He also expressed his surprise 
that theacuteness of the gentlemen opposite 
had not discovered the mistake before. 
It was his advice, that his hon. friend 
should take the first favourable opportu- 
nity of setting himself right with the 
House. The noble lord thought it most 
strange that his honourable friend should 
fall into such an error, because it was a 
mistake of logic. Now he (Mr. B.) had 
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sat long enough in that House to be wel} 
convinced that there were no mistakes 
into which that House fell more frequently 
than mistakes of logic. The surprise of 
the noble lord reminded him of the scene 
in the ** School for Scandal,’ where Mrs. 
Candour affects such astonishment at 
finding other persons as wrong as herself. 
The resolution was agreed to. The chair- 
man reported progress, and asked leave to 
sit again. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, March 25. 


PeTiTIoN FrRoM CAPTAIN RoMEo.] 
Lord J. Russell rose to present a petition 
from an individual whose claims had 
already been before the House. The 
petition was from captain Francis Romeo. 
He was a native of Calabria, had been 
forced to enter the service of Murat asa 
private soldier, and was raised some time 
after to some subordinate rank ; but with 
this circumstance the case had nothing to 
do. He was employed some time after- 
wards by the British commanders in 
Sicily, in a mission of a delicate nature. 
It was well known that the Queen of 
Naples was plotting the overturn of the 
British power in Sicily, in order to aid 
that of her relative Napoleon. To defeat 
those plans, captain Romeo was employed, 
and, according to the testimony of the 
commanders of the British force in that 
country, his services had been of consider- 
able advantage to the British interests. 
For these he had been promoted to a 
commission in the British service in that 
country. In 1816, on the restoration of 
the king of Naples, this gentleman, with 
the British uniform on his back, and a 
British passport in his pocket, was seized 
in the streets of Naples, and thrown into 
prison. It was said on a former occasion, 
that he had escaped from prison without 
trial; but the fact was not so. It was 
true he was not tried; but, without even 
the form of a trial, he was transported to 
Alexandria, in Egypt, and there left in a 
state of destitution. The whole of his 
sufferings the petitioner attributed to the 
services he had rendered to the govern- 
ment of this country. This statement 
was corroborated by the certificaies of 
lord W. Bentinck, lieut. general Maitland, 
and of the late lieut. general Campbell ; 
aud from these it might be inferred, that 
all those who were known by the Neapo- 
litan government to have been attached to 
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British interests were treated with a most 
unrelenting severity. On presenting his 
claim to the government here, several 
promises were made to him, that he should 
receive @ pecuniary compensation, and a 
passport which would protect him abroad. 
Some trifle had been granted to him, 
which he had commuted for 300/. Now, 
was a person who had rendered such im- 
portant services, to remain almost starv- 
ing in the streets of London. He was 
satisfied it was a case which deserved the 
attention of the House, and a reconsider- 
ation by government. 
much on the subject of the petition, he 
would offer a few remarks on some recent 
occurrences in Italy. It was well known 
that, up to 1813, it had been the constant 
policy of the government of this country, 
to unite all the nations of the continent 
against the power of Buonaparte. No 
pains or expense were spared to induce 
the powers of the several countries to 
throw off the yoke of Napoleon. But 
amongst all those to whom such offers 
were made, there were none to whom 
greater inducements were held out than 
the Italians. ‘They had severely felt the 
iron yoke of Buonaparte ; but with them, 
whatever were its disadvantages, it had 
this effect—it gave a spirit of enterprize 
and bravery to the inhabitants, a great 
portion of whom were inured to arms, 
and had become disciplined — soldiers. 
They had, besides, all the advantages to 
be derived from the encouragement of 
letters, and the opening of so many 
schools of public instruction. But those 
very circumstances contributed to show 
more fully to many, the despotism under 
which they lived, and gave them a desire 
to overthrow it. Unfortunately, however, 
when the change was made, their condi- 
tion was not bettered. Little or no atten- 
tion was paid to their desire for liberty. 
Indeed, a report went abroad, that when 
the Milanese applied in 1814 to the noble 
lord opposite, to be put under the protec- 
tion of Great Lritain, the noble lord re- 
plied to them, that however the liberty 
enjoyed by this country might be fitted 
for it, it would be unfit for the Italian 
states. Be that as it might, certain it was 
that Italy was given up to the dominion of 
Austria almost without any condition. 
To show how likely the Italians were to 
benefit by the change, he would mention, 
that all public instruction was now pro- 
hibited in Italy, except such as was given 


by the jesuits and another religious order. 


Having said thus | 
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The system of mutual instruction, or 
teaching in private schools, was altugether 
abolished. ‘The adoption of such a system 
seemed as if it was the intention of the 
Austrian power, to throw Italy back into 
the darkness and barbarous ignorance in 
which she was involved in the middle 
ages. As a proof of the liberal 
principles upon which the people of that 
part of the world were governed, he 
would mention a circumstance which had 
recently come to his knowledge. Three 
persons were lately condemned by the 
Supreme Court of Justice at Turin, two of 
them for practices of an alleged treasona- 
ble nature, but the crime of the third was 
thus described by the Court itself—** hav- 
ing a propensity to the constitutional 
system.” And what did the House think 
was the sentence which this High Court 
of Justice, awarded against the person 
having this propensity?—that he should 
be sent to the gallies for life! Another 
case was that of a marquis, a subject of 
the papal territory, who was arrested at 
Venice by order of the Austrian govern- 
ment, and his papers seized, and from 
suspicions of his principles, created by 
the contents of those papers, he was sen- 
tenced to death; but this punishment was 
commuted to ten years imprisonment. 
To form some idea of the humanity of 
this commutation, he would only mention, 
that the imprisonment was to be in a soli- 
tary cell, loaded with irons, deprived of 
pen, ink, and paper, and of all communi- 
cation with his friends, and allowed to 
walk in the open air for only half an hour 
every day. This unfortunate nobleman, 
at the time of passing this sentence, hada 
young wife and two children; the wife at 
the same time very near her confinement. 
These were some of the blessings of that 
liberal system by which Austria governed 
those whom this country had helped to 
put into her power! But her cruelty was 
not confined to her own dominions; for 
she had contrived, that the unfortunate 
persons who had taken refuge at Geneva, 
after the revolution of the last year, should 
be driven from thence; and they were 
wandering about without a home or a 
country, to which to look for protection. 
These were some of the results of that 
alliance against the liberty of man, which 
had been blasphemously called * holy.” 
Was this a system to which the govern- 
ment of this country ought, in the slight- 
est degree, to lend its support. Ought 
we, by any aid or countenance, to sanc- 
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tion attempts which were thus daily made 
to put an end to civil liberty, and to ex- 
tinguish the light of freedom in Europe? 
Mr. Wilmot thought the noble lord had 
overlaid his case, by indulging in a variety 
of observations which had nothing to do 
with the petitioner. This question had 
been already fully debated, and the noble 
lord would remember, that it was never 
pretended that captain Romeo had ren- 
dered no services. It had, however, been 
maintained that his services had been 
duly remunerated. It was to be remem- 
bered also, that though captain Romeo 
might describe himself as a principal, he 
was, in fact, but a subordinate agent. 
For what he had done he had been re- 
warded by a captain’s appointment ina 
Calabrese corps, to consist of 700 men, 
which had never been embodied. When 
the war ended, he had been dis- 
missed with a gratuity and two months 
pay. It was denied by the Neapolitan 
government, that the transportation of 
which captain Romeo complained, was 
the consequence of his connexion with 
England ; and not only was this denied, 
but the specific causes of that step being 
taken were distinctly stated, and a series 
of acts detailed which it had been thought 
right thus to visit. The noble lord stated 
that which was calculated to mislead the 
House when he spoke of captain Romeo 
having been arrested while wearing the 
British uniform. If such were the fact, 
captain Romeo was wearing that uniform 
when he had no right to wear it. It was 
said, that the 300/. which captain Romeo 
had received was a very inadequate sum 
to be given in lieu of 50/. per annum. 
But it was to be borne in mind, that the 
50l. per annum was not granted for life, 
but only for a certain period. ‘Though 
he had been refused an English passport 
for Naples, he had been offered one that 
would have taken him to Spain or any 
country in Europe; but the government 
had refused to give him one which might 
make it appear that he had any authority 
from this country. He had the fullest 
authority for stating that captain Romeo 
had not suffered on account of his attach- 
ment to England. He did not know that 
it was now stated, but if not, it had been 
in a former petition, that the captain’s 
property had been confiscated. This was 
not true. Nosuch confiscation had taken 
place. His property, when sold, had 
been sold for his own benefit. He should 
not object to the petition being laid on 
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the table; but certainly he conceived any 
further proceeding upon it unnecessary. 
Sir J. Mackintosh said, that whatever 
doubts the hon. gentleman might enter- 
tain upon the subject, the object of his 
noble triend was quite clear—to make an 
appeal to the honour and generosity of 
the British government. Captain Romeo 
had rendered eminent services to the 
British army in a most dangerous situa- 
tion; and for those services he had been 
most inadequately rewarded. It was ad- 
mitted that the individual had rendered 
valuable services, the main point con- 
tended for being that he had acted, not 
in a principal, but in a subordinate capa- 
city. Supposing this to have been the 
case, recollecting the nature of the plot 
which he had discovered, the remunera- 
tion had been wholly disproportionate. 
On this question, however, the hon. gen- 
tleman had differed essentially from the 
officers at that time in command of the 
British troops in Sicily. Lord W. Ben- 
tinck had borne testimony to the “ im- 
portant services intrusted to captain 
Romeo ;” and general Maitland declared, 
that ‘ it was chiefly by means of captain 
Romeo that such evidence was obtained 
as counterected the mischief which the 
open enemies and treacherous friends of 
the British army were plotting against it.” 
(seneral Campbell’s certificate was equally 
clear and decisive. The conspiracy dis- 
covered by captain Romeo was of a most 
formidable kind. The very ringleaders 
of it were, nevertheless, at this moment 
enjoying the favour of the court of Na- 
ples; nay, the hon. gentleman was too 
well acquainted with facts to deny that it 
had reached even the councils and the 
family of the king of Naples. After the 
detection of such a system of the blackest 
treachery, was it worthy of a great and 
generous nation to talk of an annuity of 
50/. as an adequate compensation for such 
a disclosure? The hon. gentleman had, 
however, denied that captain Romeo was 
exiled and his property confiscated on 
account of this discovery ; and his asser- 
tion was founded upon information ob- 
tained from Naples. This was nothing 
less than calling upon the country to dis- 
credit the assertions uf four gallant Bri- 
tish officers on the authority of the pre- 
sent Neapolitan ministers, who were 
themselves conspirators against the Bri- 
tish army. It was strange, indeed, to 
institute such a comparison any where, 
but it was unnatural and monstrous to 
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attempt it in a British House of Com-| fixed upon 300/. as the price of it, when 


mons. He was anxious, for the character 
of the country, that this stigma should 
be wiped away ; and he took this mode 
of pressing upon the king’s government, 
that it well became the rank and | 
reputation which Great Britain held | 
among the nations ef the world, to give | 
this gentleman a reward more adequate 
to the sufferings he had endured, and the | 
services he had rendered. Surely his | 
exile and his poverty, both occasioned by | 
his attachment to this country, were no | 
reasons for taking advantage of his wants | 
and his powerlessness. It was of course | 
to be expected that the Neapolitan | 


vernment would insist that the charge on 
which the property of captain Romeo had 
been seized, was unconnected with the | 
discoveries he had made in Sicily: but | 
the four British generals were satisfied | 
that he had been persecuted solely for 
the services he rendered to this country. 
It was unquestionably better, in a case | 
like the present, to err on the side of li- | 
berality, than to allow it to be supposed | 
throughout Europe, that the British | 
nation had been guilty of a piece of such | 
miserable penuriousness. | 

Mr. Goulburn was fully convinced, that 
captain Romeo had received a reward | 
adequate to the nature of the services he | 
had performed. Comparing his claims 
with those of other individuals, and the | 
remuneration he had obtained with what 
had been granted to them, there was no 
disproportion calling for the interposition 
of the House. The reward assigned to 
him was that of a subordinate agent, and 
to those of higher rank little more had 
been given, although they were more 
importantly concerned, and had stronger 
testimonials in their favour. It was to 
be observed, that while captain Romeo 
was with the army, employed in collecting 
and giving information, he received his 
regular pay; but, long subsequent to the 
ter:oination of these transactions, he made 
a demand for losses sustained to the 
extent of 2,500/. Was it to be supposed 
that the general officers commanding the 
British army would not have regularly 
allowed and paid these demands as they 
occurred, had they really arisen? They 
had not done so; and_ the inference, 
therefore, was strongly against the justice 
of the claims. With regard to the an- 
nuity of 50/. a-year, it was to be recol- 
lected, that it was in no respect certain 
or permanent, and when he (Mr. G.) 


captain Romeo wished to leave this 
country, he had deemed it an ample 
commutation. Having received the 


money, a difficulty arose about the pass- 
port, captain Romeo insisting that he 
ought to receive such a passport as was 
only given to British subjects. If he had 
intended to break off the negotiation upon 
this ground, it would have been proper 
that he should first have returned the 
money. Every possible facility, as far as 
respected a passport, was offered, had 
captain Romeo wished either to go to 
France or Spain; and a passage to Malta 
was offered to him. He believed that 
captain Romeo had not been banished on 
account of the transactions in Sicily, and 
that his property had not been confiscated. 
He believed this, not on the testimony of 
the Neapolitan ministers, but upon infor- 
mation obtained from the British ambas- 
sador. Under all the circumstances, he 
was of cpinion, that this government had 
dealt honourably, justly, and generously 
by the petitioner. 

Sir 2. Wilson said, that several indivi- 
duals had been arrested and put to death 
for treason in Sicily, in consequence of 
the discovery by captain Romeo of a con- 
spiracy, the object of which was the 
destruction of the British army. He 
would ask, whether the frustrating of a 
conspiracy, which had justified the exe- 
cution of the head of the police, did not 
call for a larger recompense than S004, ? 

Mr. Hutchinson asked, whether any 
case at all parallel could be mentioned, 
where the remuneration was so insignifi- 
cant? Captain Romeo had endured an 
imprisonment of five months, and was then 
banished to Egypt; and, after his pro- 
perty in Calabria had been confiscated, 
he was rewarded for all he had done and 
undergone by a wretched pittance of 50/. 
a year! This, too, after the unequivocal 
testimony in his favour, contradicted only 
by what our ambassador had been able to 
collect from the ministry at Naples. 
When captain Romeo complained to 
ministers, what had they done? They 
had referred him back to that government 
from which he had previously received 
the most cruel treatment. How did he 
prove his case? By the best of all evidence 
—the evidence of British officers. After 
remaining here for some time, he de- 
manded a passport, to enable him to 
return to Naples ; because, at that period, 
the friends of liberty were at the helm of 
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the Neapolitan government. Ministers 
refused to give him the passport he sought 
for. The noble marquis gave him a 
passport to Malta, and left him to make 
his way from that island in the best 
manner he could. The conduct which 
had been exercised towards him was, 
throughout, one continued tissue of de- 
ceit. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, that 
his view of the facts of the case, which 
he had detailed on former occasions, had 
not been in the slightest degree altered 
by any thing that had occurred that 
evening. One thing at least he was glad 
to observe on this occasion; namely, that 
the character of a police officer was more 
agrecable in the eyes of gentlemen oppo- 
site, when he performed his functions 
abroad, than when he was called on to 
execute them at home. There appeared 
to be quite a rush of gentlemen anxious 
to speak in favour of that character. 
Captain Romeo was an officer of that 
description, and, it was alleged, had per- 
formed services, under the observation of 
those military officers, whose names had 
that uight been quoted. He complained 
that his services had not been requited ; 
but he would satisfy the house that captain 
Romeo had not been treated harshly by 
this government. Now, much as he re- 
spectedlord W. Bentinck, and disinterested 
as he believed the declaration of general 
Campbell to have been, still it was evident 
that their statement was not founded on 
inquiry, but was rather matter of opinion. 
Opposed to their representation, was the 
statement of sir W. A’Court, the English 
ambassador at Naples, who had thoroughly 
investigated all the circumstances of the 
case; and, from al] the information he 
could obtain, he had come to the conclu- 
sion, that the statements laid before the 
British government by captain Romeo 
were not well founded. He learned that 
captain Romeo had sustained no persecu- 
tion, and that he had been removed from 
Calabria on account of acts which he had 
done subsequently to the British troops 
being in possession of Sicily. Now, it 
could not be expected that this govern- 
ment was to demand protection for 
captain Romeo, against the consequences 
of any acts to which he was a party after 
the British troops had evacuated Sicily. 
Sir W. A’Court had examined all the facts 
minutely, and was decidedly opposed to 

neral Campbell. The latter gave a 
ose opinion, that he believed this indivi- 
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dual had been treated harshly on account 
of services which he had rendered to the 
British troops. This was strenuously 
denied by sir W. A’Court. With respect 
to the reward being inadequate to the 
services of captain Romeo, he would ob- 
serve, that such a charge applied solely 
to the officers in question, lord W. Ben- 
tinck, and general Campbell. And he 
must be allowed to say, that, of all the 
errors they could possibly commit, want 
of liberality to those who had rendered 
service to the British army was the least 
probable. Now, if they had conceived 
that captain Romeo was not properly 
paid, they had the military chest at their 
command, and lord W. Bentinck had 
only to draw for any sum which appeared 
to be proper to meet those claims of ser- 
vice. Captain Romeo left the police of 
the army, and resided in the Neapolitan 
dominions after the British troops left 
Sicily; and it was not till two or three 
years subsequently that he removed from 
those dominions. It was said, that he 
could not have made his claim on this 
government sooner, because he had been 
sent to Egypt; but the fact was, that he 
remained for a considerable time in his 
own country, and did not apparently think 
of coming here. At length, he came 
forward with a claim for 2,500/., which 
sum, he said, he had laid out in the 
service of the British government. He 
was asked for particulars: and then it 
appeared, on his showing, that the greater 
part of this money was given to the mis- 
tress of a French general, for extricating 
him from prison; but, was it not extra- 
ordinary that he did not carry his claim 
to the officers under whose observation 
he was said to have performed certain 
services? Besides, he should be glad to 
know how an officer of police, attached to 
the army, and on a very small scale of 
pay, could procure so large a sum of 
money and keep its expenditure a secret 
from lord W. Bentinck and general 
Campbell, although that expenditure was 
on account of the British government. 
Surely, if these officers were convinced 
that such a sum had actually been ex- 
pended on account of the British govern- 
ment, they would have taken proper 
cognizance of it. But, when captain 
Romeo came here and made his state- 
ment, he could not avoid looking at his 
case as a very weak one. If he said any 
thing unpleasant to captain Romeo's 
feelings, he was sorry for it; but his own 
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conduct had forced it from him. He 
could not think of going beyond the 
usual scale of reward on an occasion like 
this; and to give a reward to captain 
Romeo—which it was impossible to gene- 
ralize, would be exceedingly unfair. If 
he had a just claim, which was not paid 
in Italy, he could only attribute the cir- 
cumstance to some extraordinary oversight 
on the part of captain Romeo. Either 
he had forgotten to bring this charge of 
92,5001. forward, or else the officers who 
had been so often mentioned neglected to 
investigate it; and the latter proposition 
he could not credit. As to the reward 
which had been conferred here, his right 
hon. friend had made out an unanswerable 
case in proof of its sufficiency. 

Mr. Hume said, the ground which the 
noble lord took last year, when this sub- 
ject was introduced to the House, was 
diametrically opposite to that on which 
he depended this night. He (Mr. Hume) 
had contended last year, and would still 
contend, that captain Romeo performed 
certain services of a most important nature, 
at the time the British troops were in 
possession of Sicily. That fact was not 
denied; but the noble marquis and the 
right hon. gentleman both contended, 
that there was no claim for remuneration. 
How stood the case? This individual had 
performed services which the authorities 
which had been quoted declared to have 
been useful; and he demanded a recom- 
pense for those services. Every person 
who at that time entered the British ser- 
vice in Sicily had the pledge of the British 
government, that they would be protected 
irom the government of Naples. Under 
this pledge, captain Romeo proceeded to 
Naples, where he was arrested and lost 
his property; and on account of that 
loss, he applied to this government for 
relief. Last year, when he stated these 
facts, the noble marquis read a letter from 
sir W. A’Court, in which he stated, 
“ that captain Romeo, after being arrested 
under the charge of committing some 
offence against the Neapolitan govern- 
ment, had escaped from prison.” At that 
time, he (Mr. H.) happened to have in 
his possession, a letter from the Swedish 
consul, in which it was stated, that he 
had given captain Romeo a passport to 
go to Egypt, by direction of the Neapo- 
litan government. ‘This was the escape 
which captain Romeo had effected ; and, 
when one of the noble lord’s facts was so 
grossly erroneous, it might be inferred, 
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that others were equally incorrect. 
Captain Romeo was tried and condemned 
to death, on account of his fidelity to the 
British government. In this emergency, 
he had recourse to bribery to save his life, 
and the sum of 2,500/. was given to the 
mistress of a French general, in order 
to effect that object. Captain Romeo 
was afterwards carried away from Italy 
by force, and he was left entirely destitute 
in a foreign country. With much diffi- 
culty he got to Malta, and he came as 
soon as possible from Malta to this coun- 
try. His case was represented to the 
British government, and 50/. a year were 
granted to him, as a temporary allowance, 
pending the decision of his claims. At 
length, tired out by the delays of office, 
he wished, when a favourable opportunity 
presented itself, to be landed in Italy, 
under the protection of a British passport. 
The government was pledged to grant 
him such a passport as he demanded ; but 
the Foreign office refused to comply with 
his request. His case was altogether one 
of great hardship. In his opinion, captain 
Romeo ought to have an allowance for 
life. Of this he was sure, that ministers 
frequently gave the public money away 
to much less deserving objects. 

Mr. Forbes thought this was a case 
which deserved the attention of the British 
government. There was one circum- 
stance connected with the situation of 
captain Romeo, which he begged leave to 
mention, that if it were not true, ministers 
might contradict it, and set the poor 
man’s mind at ease. He was at present 
under the greatest apprehension that he 
would be arrested under the Alien act, 
and sent out of the country. On Friday 
last, some persons, who stated themselves 
to be police officers, had called at the 
house in which he rented a miserable 
garret at the rate of 4s. a week, and de- 
clared that they were sent to arrest him. 
He (Mr. F.) had assured him it was im- 
possible that those persons could have 
been employed for that purpose; but he 
was most anxious to have the fact officially 
stated. This, he thought, was one of 
those cases in which ministers were 
penny-wise, as compared with others in 
which they were pound foolish. He had 
been assured that a large pension had 
recently been conferred on the lady of a 
meritorious general officer. He would 
not, however, state the circumstances at 
present, which he certainly would, if 
captain Romeo’s case were neglected. 
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He had given up his pension of 50/. for 
the trifling sum of 300/., when an oppor- 
tunity to go abroad had offered itself to 
him. That pension of 50/. should, at 
least, be restored, to prevent him from 
starving in the streets. Was it consistent 
with British liberality to refuse him an 
adequate provision, when three British 
generals bore witness to his services? He 
had not six-pence in his pocket at pre- 
sent. A subscription for his relief had 
been set on foot some time ago, to which 
several respectable gentlemen affixed their 
names; but he had not experienced the 
same liberality which bad distinguished 
other subscriptions. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, he 
feared the credulity of the hon. gentleman 
had been imposed upon. With respect 
to an order for sending this person out of 
the country under the Alien act, the 
alarm was totally groundless. He hoped 
the hon. gentleman would mention the 
cease to which he alluded, and which he 
seemed to hold out as a threat for extort- 
ing a favourable reception of the petition. 

Mr. Forbes said, he would then ask, 
whether a pension of 800/. per annum 
had not been lately settled upon lady 
Torrens, the wife of sir H. Torrens. It 
had been stated to him, that that gallant 
general had some time ago resigned the 
situation which he held, and taken one 


with less duties and an inferior salary, 


and that, in consequence, a pension to 
the amount he had stated, had been 
granted to lady Torrens. 

Mr. Arbuthnot said, it was certainly 
true that a pension had been granted to 
lady Torrens. It was in the knowledge 
of the House that the disposal of pensions 
to a certain amount formed a part of the 
constitutional power of the Crown. Sir 
H. Torrens was well known to the coun- 
try; and he thought that a pension 
granted to his lady, as an acknowledgment 
of his services, would never be considered 
an improper exercise of the royal prero- 
gative. 

Lord J. Russell thought that the testi- 
mony of the British generals ought to 
outweigh that of the Neapolitan govern- 
ment. He was quite sure that the go- 
vernment could have no intention of 
enforcing the provisions of the Alien act 
against the petitioner; and he did hope 
that they would reconsider his case. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, it 
was extraordinary, if there had been so 
large an outlay, as 2,590/. that captain 
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Romeo should not have brought forward 
his claims in 1818 and 1819. It was the 
last thing that would have entered his 
mind to apply the Alien act to the present 
case. 

The petition was ordered to be printed. 


Orpnance Estimates.] The order 
of the day was read for going into a 
committee of supply, to consider further 
of the Ordnance Estimates. On the 
question, “ That Mr. Speaker do now 
leave the Chair,”’ 

Mr. Creevey said, he should take that 
opportunity of doing what he had done 
last session; namely, of directing the 
attention of the House to a particular 
item in the Ordnance Estimates, which 
ought not tobe included in them. Ile 
alluded to a sum of 4,670/. 14s. 6d. in- 
ciuded in these Estimates, for the repair 


of the fortifications of Barbadoes. Now, 
| the House must be aware, that there was 
/afund expressly provided for this pur- 
| pose, by an act passed in the year 1663, 
| Imposing a duty of 44 per cent on certain 
colonial produce, for the express purpose 
| of furnishing a fund for repairing the fortifi- 
‘cations of the island. Instead of being 
‘applied, however, to this purpose, the 
fund had been divided in pensions among 
persons of the higher orders, including 
gentlemen, ladies, and children, ‘The 
act of 1663 had been solemnly recognized 
| by the act of ist of Anne, and directions 
were then given by the Queen, for ap- 
_ plying the fund forthwith to the purpose 
‘for which it was raised. All this was 
| admitted to be true, and the only answer 
attempted to be given was, that it had 
become the practice to give away the 
money to people of fashion. He really 
thought it high time to abolish this prac- 
tice. When tle country was labouring 
under the greatest distress; when the 
sovereign had felt the necessity of giving 
up a portion of his income; when they 
/were waging war with clerks, in the bill 
| now passing through the House, for the 
‘sake of reducing the public expendi- 
ture, it was too much to call upon the 
people of this country to pay asum of 
4,670/. for the purpose of repairing the 
fortifications in Barbadoes, when there 
was a sum provided by act of parliament 
for this express purpose, which sum was 
admitted to be given away in pensions 
and sinecures to persons of the higher 
orders. It was his intention to bring for- 
ward a specific motion on this subject 
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after the holidays; but he could not Ict 
pass this opportunity of moving, ‘* That 
it be an instruction to the Committee to 
examine whether the duties of 44 per 
cent, raised in the Island of Barbadoes, 
are adequate to discharge the sum of 
4,670. 14s. 6d. which is comprised in the 
Ordnance Estimates of the present year, 
for repairs of Forts in the said Island.” : 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, it 
was certainly competent to the hon. gen- 
tleman to make the present motion, with 
a view of entering his protest against 
the principle of the particular vote on the 
Journals. He thought, however, it would 
be more convenient, both to the hon. 
gentleman and to the House, not to dis- 
cuss the question now, but to reserve his 
observations till the particular vote came 
before the committee in the estimates, or 
when he brought forward his promised 
motion on the subject. 

Mr. Hume said, that the instruction 
ought in all fairness to be allowed by the 
noble Jord. It was only to the extent of 
desiring the attention of the committee to 
it. The committee could dispose of it as 
they might think proper. On that ground 
he should oppose the present motion. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that the committee 
of supply might leave out a particular 
vote; but it was not within its province 
to divide upon a general question of colo- 
nial policy. 

The House divided: For the Instruc- 
tion, 22; Against it, 62. 

List of the Minority. 


Bernal, R. Newport, sir J. 
Blake, sir F. Phillips, G. 
Belgrave, lord Phillips, G. R. 
Barrett, S. B. M. Ricardo, D. 
Butterworth, J. Smith, hon. R. 


Western, C. 
Williams, W. 
Whitbread, S. 


Davies, col. 
Fergusson, sir R. C. 
Kennedy, T. F. 


Jervoise, G. P. Wilson, sir Rt. 
James, W. TELLERS. 
Leycester, R. Creevey, T. 
Martin, J. Ilume, J. 


Monck, J. B. 


The House having resolved itself into 
the committee, 

Mr. Ward proceeded to move the 
Ordnance Estimates. The sum required 
was 1,244,000/, The grant was composed 
of five divisions—the ordinary, the ex- 
traordinary, the unprovided-for expenses, 
and the superannuations, civil and militar: 
The charge upon the first was 473,436/., 
being 74,329/, less than last year; upon 
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the second, it was 292,744/., being 21,620/. 
more than last year. The third was 
9,884, being 30,4572. less than last 
year. The military superannuations, every 
charge inclusive, were 6,048/. more than 
last year, being 319,751/.: and the civil 
superannuations gave also an increase of 
9,325/., being 51,552¢.; but the rise in 
the two last items was necessarily conse- 
quent upon the diminutions in the body 
of the estimates, seeing that those diminu- 
tions arose out of reduction of offices. 
The article of Ireland was 96,629/. being 
15,207/. less than last year; and the total 
charge amounted to 1,244,000/.: deduct 
a presumed credit of 44,000/. for sales of 
old stores, lands, buildings, &c., and the 
sum to be voted was 1,200,000/., which 
was a larger vote by 105,000/. than the 
vote of last year; but as the credit taken 
this year, 44,000/., was 188,000/. less than 
that of last ycar, 232,000/., the actual 
difference between the Ordnance expendi- 
ture of 1821 and 1822 was a saving in the 
present year of 83,000/.—Having stated, 
then, the amount of reduction, his next 
object was, to show the committee how 
that reduction had been effected. It had 
been obtained upon two branches—both 
upon the civil and the military depart- 
ments—and the saving was chiefly in the 
ordinary estimate; upontheextraordinary, 
indeed, there was an excess, which would 
be accounted for. The right hon. gentle- 
man then went into a detail of changes 
which had been effected. By the reduc- 
tion of offices in the Tower and in Pall- 
mall establishments, there was a real saving 
(upon a charge of 43,000/. in the last 
year) of 6,200/. in the present; the 
nominal saving was 7,000/., but a portion 
of it was created by transfers from the 
ordinary to the extraordinary; on the 
contingent expenses of the Tower and 
Pall-mall, there was also a diminution of 
1,900/. There was a further deduction, 
upon all situations at home and abroad of 
7,3811.; but that sum, though reduced 
upon the division “ ordinary,” was not an 
entire saving upon the total of estimate. 
In the article of ordinary repairs there was 
a decrease of 2,300/.: the whole amount 
of saving upon the civil ordinary expendi- 
ture would be 24,343/.; that saving arose 
out of the reduction of offices, persons in 
offices, and salaries of persons in offices ; 
and, when the committee heard that the 
number of persons employed in the civil 
service was more than 100 out of 500 
less in the present year than in the last, 
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they would confess that government had 
not been idle inits retrenchments. Now, 
thenumber of persons in the civil Ordnance 
department, from the master-general to 
the lowest clerk, being 385 ye the last 
year they had been 500), if that state 
were compared with the state of 1792, 
the difference would appear to be in 
favour of the present year; the number 
in 1792, independent of Ireland and the 
many colonies since added to this coun- 
try by conquest, was 359; and, allowing 
for those then non-existent services 55, 
the number would become 414, being a 
balance of 29 in favour of the year 1822. 
The committee would believe that great 
pains and attention had been requisite to 
effect such reductions. It was an irksome 
duty for the head of a department to re- 
duce the emoluments of persons who had 
long been in office; and nothing but an 
absolute sense of duty to the House and 
to the country could have enabled such 
officers to go as far as they had gone. 
The right hon. member then proceeded 
to observe upon his having promised 
many of the savings effected in his address 
upon the estimates of last year. It might, 
perhaps, be asked why the reductions had 
not at once taken place last year, or even 
before. The truth was, that the reductions 
had then been in contemplation; but it 
was not the work of a moment to judge 
of their probable convenience or effect. 
The master-general had, in fact, con- 
templated a total change in the constitu- 
tion of the civil offices of his department : 
he wished to reduce the expensive offices 
of the clerks of the cheque, and the clerks 
of the survey; and, after looking himself 
completely through the subject, after 
having had the constitution and almost 
the particular detail of every duty laid 
before him, he had resolved to make an 
arrangement for the reduction of those 
offices. The right hon. member then went 
into a description of the course by which 
the business of the cheque and survey was 
proposed to be carried on. A still more 
considerable reduction than that at pre- 
sent effected was contemplated as years 
elapsed. The master-general was un- 
willing to take more from men who had 
been, some thirty and some fifty years in 
their situations, than the per centage de- 
ducted from all civil offices through the 
state; but, as soon as the holding of the 
present incumbents expired, fresh officers, 
at reduced rates of salary would be ap- 
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ture, now standing at 130,000/., would 
probably sink to about 75,0002. It would 
be evident to the committee, that the 
arrangements already stated would cast a 
considerable increase of business upon the 
board; but notwithstanding that fact, 
it was farther in contemplation to 
throw two great civil departments, which 
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_had often been observed upon in the 


House—the barrack department and the 
storekeeper’s department—under the su- 
perintendance of the Ordnance. The 
scheme at present was in its infancy, and 
government was not prepared to say when 
it could take effect ; but, upon investiga- 
tion of the whole system, they had come 
to the determination, that the master ge- 
neral of the Ordnance, without any super- 
intending officer, and merely by the as- 
sistance of the necessary number of 
clerks, would be enabled to perform the 
duty. At the same time he felt it neces- 


_ sary to say, that he only wished the de- 


pointed ; and the amount of civilexpendi- | 


partments might be as ably managed as 
they were under the gentlemen who now 
conducted them.—He now came to the 
savings in the military branch of ordinary 
expenditure. The committee would see 
that almost all the regular pay of the mi- 
litary was charged upon the ordinary ex- 
penditure; and he had to congratulate 
the committee on this part of his subject, 
upon an improvement in the military 
structure of one portion of the Ordnance 
service, which was solely attributable to 
the genius and activity of the master- 
general. The improvement to which he 
alluded was one which had taken place in 
the corps of gunner drivers. Lord Mul- 
grave had projected and commenced a 
change in the constitution of that corps, 
but the duke of Wellington had carried 
the scheme to perfection; and the pro- 
posal of the master-general was this—he 
would cut away altogether the officers of 
the drivers, and mix the men in due pro- 
portions in the companies of artillery. By 
that arrangement, the drivers would be 
under the immediate command and in- 
spection of the officers who fought the 
guns, instead of standing as they did at 
present in a kind of anomalous situation, 
commanded by one set of officers in bar- 
racks and stable, and by another set in 
the field; 300 men (and 100 from St. 
Helena made 400) would be reduced ; 
and in future all recruits would be enlisted 
to serve as gunners as well as drivers, 
which would obviate the existing arrange- 
ment of division into two distinct corps 
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altogether. The immediate effect of the 
above stated alteration would be a saving 
of the whole charge for the drivers, 
17,590/.; but as some small addition 
would be created in the subsistence of 
those regiments in battalions to which the 
men might be drafted, the nett reduction 
ought to be stated perhaps at 16,000/. On 
the estimate for the corps of engineers there 
was an increase since last year of 7901. ; 
upon that for the sappers and miners the 
increase was something under 100/.; the 
total military reduction came to 16,000/. 
some hundreds; and the military state, 
therefore, comparing the present year with 
the year 1792, would showa like advantage 
in favour of the present year: we had, 
allowing for Ireland and the colonies, 90 
men less employed than in the year 1792, 
with the farther benefit of having now a 
relief of 250 on the seas for the service 
of our foreign possessions, while in 1792 
we had no relief at all. There had been 
a small increase in the ordinary, by 
transfers from the extraordinary charge. 
There was a sum of 2%,200/. for labourers 
—a mass of labourers formerly paid under 
the general head of Tower contingencies, 
being now carried to account under the 
different heads of the stations where they 
were employed; there was a further 
charge for a split item of stationery, 
2,7001., and another of 2,624/. for the 
field train, Another charge transferred 
into the ordinary was for clerks in stores 
upon the West India stations. Among 
charges transferred into the extraordinary 
division, was one considerable one of 
16,000/. for barrack furniture: that now 
appeared under the general head “ bar- 
racks” in the extraordinary; and there 
were other circumstances which led to an 
excess in that branch of the expenditure. 
The first of those articles was the cost of 
erecting a dam or sea-bank at Demerara. 
It was hoped that the colony would 
eventually be able to defray the expense 
of the dam; and, in that case govern- 
ment would repay the amount to the 
Ordnance department, but at present it 
stood in the charge of extraordinaries : 
the whole cost of the work was estimated 
at about 23,000/.; but 10,000/. was taken 
as the expense actually incurred in the 
year.—The right hon. gentleman then 
proceeded to state, that the effect of 
various articles contributing to swell the 
extraordinary charge, produced an ex- 
cess upon that charge of about 21,000/. ; 
and after a few cursory remarks upon the 
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state of the extra pay, he declared that 
he thought it unnecessary, unless called 
upon by questions from hon. members, to 
occupy the time of the committce any 
farther upon the ordinary and extraordi- 
nary branches of the estimate. He now 
came to the unprovided-for expense ; and 
there he trusted he did not speak too 
confidently when he said that be antici- 
pated the approval of the committee. ‘The 
unprovided-for charge, which was 9,85 1/. 
in the present year, had been 40,341)/. in 
the last year, and 60,000/. in some years 
preceding. Under the auspices of tle 
surveyor-general, to whose intelligence 
and activity the service was much in- 
debted, a reduction in the Irish expendi- 
ture had also been effected to the amount 
of 15,207/.; the names of the persons re- 
duced, and the amounts of their salaries, 
would be found detailed in the estimates. 
He sat down with moving, ‘¢ That 
35,8431. 17s. 8d. be granted for defraying 
the salaries to the master-general, clerks, 
&c. belonging to the Office of Ordnance, 
and employed at the ‘Tower and Pall- 
Mall.” 

Mr. Hume admitted, that the officers of 
the Ordnance department had been active 
in their inquiries, but he was yet unsatis- 
fied with the quantity of reduction effected. 
He would state his own view of what he 
thought might have been done, and would 
then leave the committee tc judge between 
it and that proposed by the right hon. 
gentleman. ‘Though one cr two of the 
changes which had been effected appeared 
to him to be likely to produce a beneficial 
result, he thought that the board for the 
barrack department was kept up ata very 
heavy and unnecessary expense; and he 
should therefore make a motion to get 
rid of it altogether. He should submit 
to the committce tle expenses of the 
Ordnance department at different periods, 
in order to enable it to decide what they 
ought to be at the present momeat, by 
comparing them with what they had been 
upon former occasions. He should take 
the year 1817 as one period, and the year 
1796 as the other, and in his view of the 
Ordnance expenses in those years he 
should leave out of consideration the 
amount of stores, and also the charges 
not provided for by parliament. In 1796, 
the ordinaries for Ireland amounted to 
22,000/.—for Great Britain the ordinaries 
amounted to 121,000/., and the extraor- 
dinaries to 156,000/., making a total of 
399,000/. In 1817, the same items formed 
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a total of 1,231,000/. In the years 1818, 
1819, 1820, and 1821, the charge in- 
creased, and in 1822 it amounted to 
1,244,000/., being 2,000/. more than it 
was in 1817. Though the estimates this 
year exceeded the estimates of 1817 by 
that sum, still he would not conceal from 
the committee that the charges not pro- 
vided for this year were only 9,0001. 
whereas in 1817 they were 50,000/. The 
right hon, gentleman had talked much of 
the reductions he had made, and he ( Mr. 
H.) had consequently expected to hear 
of some reductions in the estimates for 
the sea-service of the Ordnance. In 
1796, the estimates for that branch of the 
public service amounted to 41,000/.; in 
1817, they amounted to 49,000/. ; and in 
the present year, 1822, they amounted 
to 85,000/. Surely some reduction ought 
to have been effected on this head, or at 
least some explanation given why none 
had been or could be made. The right 
hon. gentleman had also taken credit to 
himself for the reductions which had been 
made in the civil branches of the Ord- 
nance. After stating that in 1792 the 
number of individuals empioyed in the 
civil departments of the Ordnance in 
Great Britain and Ireland was only 385, 
he had added that the number now em- 
ployed was not more than 414. There 
were no returns on the table which enabled 
him to say whether this assertion was 
correct or not; but assuming it to be so, 
he would still say that the best way of 
understanding the benefit produced by 
those reductions would be by examining 
into the constitution of each individual 
department. In the year 1796, the se- 
cretary to the board had seven clerks 
under him; in 1821, he had 30 clerks 
under him ; and in 1822, he had 23 clerks 
under him. Now, the committee would 
observe, that here was a great increase in 
the number of persons employed. He 
would next call upon it to observe the in- 
crease in the expenditure. In 1796, 833/. 
was divided among the 7 clerks. In 1821, 
the salaries of 36 clerks, along with their 
gratuities, amounted to 10,310/.; and in 
the present year a reduction of 1,800/. 


was made in that sum, by the reduction of 


seven clerks. In 1796, there were 14 
clerks under the surveyor-general, at an 
expense of 2,020/. inclusive of gratuities. 
In 1821, 36 clerks, at an expense of 
10,6214., inclusive also of gratuities; and 
in the present year, a reduction of 1,520/. 
was effected by the reduction of seven 
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clerks. The hon. member then pointed 
out the increase in the number of clerks, 
and in the expenditure, which had taken 
place in the office of the clerk of the Ord- 
nance, and of the principal storekeeper, 
since the year 1796; and afterwards de- 
clared that the only department, in which 
he found the number of persons employed 
absolutely reduced, was that over which 
the treasurer of the board presided. In 
1796, the treasurer had ten clerks under 
him, at an expense of 1,203/.; in 1821, he 
had twelve, at an expense of 3,354/.; and 
in the present year, owing to four of them 
being reduced, he had only eight at an 
expense of 2,096/.—He had now pointed 
out the great increase which had taken 
place in the number of persons employed 
in four of the civil departments of the 
Ordnance; and he could not see how 
there could have been a reductiou in the 
Ordnance which had brought the number 
of persons employed to within 79 of the 
number employed in 1796, when there 
had been 50 additional clerks employed 
in the busines conducted in Pall-Mall and 
the Tower. If that were really the case, 
the business of the Ordnance must be most 
unequally distributed. He recollected 
that it had been asserted on a former oc- 
casion, that the increased number of indi- 
viduals employed by the Ordnance was 
owing to the increased number of sta- 
tions. Now, this turned out not to be 
the case, since the increase appeared to 
have only taken place in the offices in 
Pall-Mall and the Tower. Those two 
offices, in his opinion, ought to be conso- 
lidated; and in that opinion he was sup- 
ported by the report of the commissioners 
of military inquiry, who had declared that 
the business of them ought to be conduct- 
ed under one roof. The clerks of deli- 
very of stores at the Tower and Woolwich 
ought to be done away with; or, instead 
of there being two, only one should be 
permitted toremain. The commissioners 
of military inquiry declared that the 
Tower was far from being a convenient 
place for the reception of stores, and re- 
commended that they should be kept at 
Woolwich, where one storekeeper could 
superintend them all. He must say, that 
he had expected that in the list of places 
to be reduced, that of clerk of deliveries 
would have been found.—The hon. mem- 
ber then proceeded to discuss how far it 
was proper to have a lieutenant-governor 
of the Tower in time of peace. In order 
to show that such an ollice was unacces- 
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sary, he quoted the declarations made by 
lords Moira and Chatham before the com- 
missioners of military inquiry as to its po- 
sitive inutility. He contended, that re- 
ductions might have been made in the 
civil branches of the Ordnance to three 
times the extent that they had been car- 
ried at present. Instead of there being 
four members of the board of Ordnance, 
members of that House, the commission- 
ers of military inquiry had recommended 
that there should only be two; on the 
ground, that their attendance in parlia- 
ment interfered with the performance of 
their other public duties. How far the 
carrying of that recommendation into ef- 
fect would be productive of economy, he 
could not tell; but this he knew, that 
upon other grounds it would be most ex- 
pedient ; for it would prevent that full at- 
tendance of official gentlemen, which had 
gained to ministers at least two-thirds of 
their majorities during the present session. 
After a full consideration of the question, 
he had come to this conclusion, that 
though reductions had been made in the 
offices in the Tower and Pall-Mall to the 
amount of 6,000/. or 7,000/., reductions 
might have been made to three times 
the amount with equal attention to the 
service of the country, had a proper spirit 
of economy actuated his majesty’s minis- 
ters. The whole expenditure of the 
offices in the Tower and Pall-Mall 
amounted in 1792 to 18,726/.; last year 
it amounted to 65,804/., and it was this 
year short of that sum by a few thousands. 
After pointing out the enormous increase 
which had taken place in the expenditure 
of this establishment, he said he could not 
help thinking that the heads of the de- 
partment who had reduced the salaries of 
so many inferior clerks would have been 
equally well employed if they had turned 
their attention to the reduction of their 
own. If the master-general had taken 
1,000/. a year from his own salary, many of 
those who had suffered by his retrenchments 
would have borne their fate with greater 
satisfaction. The master-general’s salary 
was 3,175/. a year, so that he could well 
have spared 1,000/. from it. The lieut.- 
general, if his office were not altogether 
abolished, could at least have spared 
something from his salary of 1,566/. a 
year. So, too, could the surveyor-gene- 
ral, with his salary of 1,2362; the clerk 
of the Ordnance, with his salary of 1,286/. ; 
and the principal storekeeper with his sa- 
lary of 1,600/. a year—a salary, which, in 
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1792 was only 6952. For his own part, 
he could not help declaring, that he 
thought any thing above 1,000/. was a 
very large sum indeed for a storekeeper. 
The treasurer of the board could also 
spare a small portion of his gains. It was 
true, that in 1796 the treasurer had been 
allowed to hold balances, and that he was 
now deprived of all emoluments from th: 
source; still he was of opinion that the 
gentleman who held that office would be 
well paid with 1,000/. a year. Ata time 
of such general distress, every public offi- 
cer should sacrifice some part of his emo- 
luments. He should be happy to hear an 
explanation of the grounds upon which 
these salaries had been left untouched. If 
a satisfactory explanation could be given, 
he should not say another word ; but if 
not, he should propose to reduce the pre- 
sent vote by 10,000/. 

Mr. Ward asserted, that, though some 
offices might be dispensed with, no such 
sum could be saved in the barrack depart- 
ment as the hon. member had suggested. 
With regard to the year 1792, he had al- 
ready taken a view of our Ordnance es- 
tablishments at that period, and remarked 
that, upon enumerating all the subtrac- 
tions which had been made, it appeared 
there was a diminution in our favour at 
present of 29 clerks, It was true that the 
charge of ,the establishment in Pall-mall 
had been augmented ; but this was in con- 
sequence of the very great access of busi- 
ness which had there taken place. An 
immense portion had been transferred from 
the out-stations to Pall-mall and the Tow- 
er. As to the store-keeper at the Tower, 
it should be recollected, that he was now 
the auditor of the store-accounts, and the 
hon. gentleman seemed not to have noti- 
ced, that the sum of 1,800/. in last year’s 
estimates, and which was omitted in the 
present, was for assistant and temporary 
clerks—not for clerks of the regular 
establishment. It was a mistake to sup~ 
pose that gratuities amounting to 22,000/. 
were confined in their distribution to the 
offices at the Tower andin Pall-mall. Un- 
der all these circumstances, he could not 
but regard the hon. gentleman’s conclusion, 
that 10,000/. should be arbitrarily taken 
from the present vote, as extremely erro- 
neous. If the hon. member were himself 
to witness the labour performed by the 
officers and clerks, and more especially 
by the secretary, he would, with even his 
great physical powers, admit that it could 
not be exceeded. A new system had 
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been introduced under the immediate 
authority of the master-general, by which 
all the clerks were subjected to vigilant 
superintendance, and the periods as well 
as duration of their attendance minuted, 
in order to be reported to their chiefs. 
Some of them were occasionally detained 
till a late hour in the evening, for the pur- 
“send of bringing a particular account or 

ranch of business to a completion. If 
10,0002. were to be arbitrarily taken away 
the business could certainly not be per- 
formed. The hon. member, in alluding 
to Ireland, had likewise gone back a great 
many years; and he must beg to remind 
him and the committee, that at the time 
mentioned there was a master-general for 
Ireland, at a salary of 1,500/, per annum. 
The Ordnance in that part of the United 
Kingdom required at this moment their 
utmost attention. To come, now, to the 
hon. gentleman’s observations on the 
amount of salaries and pecuniary allow- 
ances, he could not believe that the com- 
mittee would consider the master-general’s 
as excessive. He (Mr. Ward) held the 
appointment of clerk of the Ordnance, 
and although entitled to no benefit from 
the new superannuation bill, should be 
called upon, with all who held the higher 
or more lucrative situations, to relinquish 
10 per cent of his official income. Nei- 
ther would this result be prevented by the 
circumstance of its being already 100/. 
Jess than it was in 1792; unless indeed, 
hon. gentlemen on the other side would 
interfere on the score of justice, to vindi- 
cate his claims. [Hear.] The treasurer 
(Mr. Holmes) was to lose 120/. of his sa- 


lary, and had, it was well known, always | 
submitted his accounts to the Audit-office, | 


with a clearness and regularity that ob- 
tained for him the highest credit. He 
was one of those included in the superan- 
nuation bill, but hesincerely hopedit would 
be long before his hon. friend felt disposed 
to avail himself of that advantage. It was 
true that the commissioners of military 
inquiry had recommended a junction of 
the offices at the Tower and in Pall-mall 
under one roof; and the board had been 
much engaged in the consideration of this 
subject. They had not come to any de- 
terminate opinion, though it was obvious 
that they who were habitually conversant 
with all the details and regulations of the 
department, must be more competent to 
form a solid judgment, than a few gentle- 
men pursuing their inquiries for a short 
time, and deriving no knowledge from 
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their own experience. He entirely dis- 
agreed with their report, and was ready 
to contest it with the hon. gentleman, 
point by point. It was not then the time 
to enter into any question as to the due 
influence of the Crown, but he might ob- 
serve, that only three members of the 
board of Ordnance sat in that House. The 
hon. gentleman seemed to think, that the 
post of lieutenant-general might be dis- 
pensed with, but in his pa Ward’s) 
view, it was a situation of considerable 
importance, as much of the civil business 
of the Ordnance partook of a military cha- 
racter. With regard to the construction 
of the board, he was aware that some 
eminent persons had at different times 
imagined that it required alteration : but 
it was an error to suppose, that lord Chat- 
ham or lord Mulgrave ever went farther 
than to propose it as a matter for consi- 
| deration. The duke of Wellington whose 
eyes were about him as much as if he 
were in the face of an enemy, had not 
come to any such conclusion. He trusted 
finally, that the committee would not be 
induced to support an amendment having 
| for its object an arbitrary reduction, on 
no other ground than that some years ago a 
certain portion of business was done for 
| less than the sum now estimated by those 
| who had been long engaged in this branch 
of the public service, and who ought to 
_ know best all that related to it. 
| Mr. Ellice agreed with his hon. friend, 
| that considerable farther reductions were 
| practicable, and that a junction might be 
advantageously effected between the two 
establishments at the Tower and in Pall- 
mall. How was the House to coine to a 
right conclusion on this subject, if they 
undervalued the recommendations of per- 
sons specially appointed by the Crown for 
the purpose of inquiring, when there was 
nothing on the other side but the state- 
ments of those interested against them ? 
As to the amendment, there was one prin- 
ciple on which he would support it, and 
every other, directed against an increase 
of emolument as compared with the year 
1796; and that was, unless it could be 
shown that the business for which it was 
granted had proportionately increased 
likewise. No gentleman expected his 
private property to increase above that 
standard, and painful as the process must 
be, the necessities of the country deman- 
ded farther reductions. He did not see 
why the master-gencral’s allowance should 
not be diminished; sure he was, that if 
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3,000/. was a fit salary some years ago, 
and during the depreciation of money, it 
was too much at present. His hon. friend 
contended, night after night, against a 
host, but with very little success ; yet the 
time was approaching when the public 
would be no longer able to sustain the 
pressure. It had been recently stated 
that the half-pay of military officers was 
in the nature of a retaining fee, by which 
they engaged their services as in the 
event of a new war. Now what he wished 
to learn was, whether the superannuation 
allowances were to be regarded in the 
same light, and whether vacancies in civil 
appointments were to be filled up from 
what was to be called the retired list? He 
was convinced that the country had yet 
only arrived at part of its distress; and 
it was the duty of every member to see 
that both efficient and non-efficient offices 
were placed on a footing strictly just. 
The reductions proposed by ministers 
were far from adequate to the occasion. 
He considered the mere sacrifice of 10 
per cent by persons holding the highest 
offices as little better than a mockery ; and 
if a division should be pressed, he would 
certainly vote for the amendment. 

Mr. Ward, in explanation, observed 
that most of the appointments were from 
the officers on half-pay, but that in some 
cases it was necessary to introduce new 
persons. 

Mr. Hume contended, that he did not 
deserve the imputation of proposing re- 
ductions arbitrarily. He had entered 
into particulars, and shown how savings 
might be effected. He even quoted in 
support of his recommendations the recor- 
ded opinion of a commission which had 
investigated the subject. In the store- 
keeping department alone, by the adop- 
tion of the reforms which the commis- 
sioners had pointed out, and which he had 
re-urged, the whole saving of 10,000/. 
might be effected. The allowances of the 
master-general should not be the same in 
peace as in war. While the heads of 
departments continued to enjoy undimi- 
nished emoluments, he could not allow 
that any symptoms of economy appeared 
whatever talk they might hear of it, He 
would conclude by moving, that the vote 
be reduced by 10,000/. 

The committee divided: For the 
amendment 30. Against it 95. Ma- 
jority against the, amendment 65. The 
original resolution was then agreed to. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, March 26. 


AGricuLturRAL Dustress.] 
Grey wished to ask, whether the House 
was now in possession of all the measures 
which the government meant to propose 
for the relief of the Agricultural distress? 

The Earl of Liverpool observed, that a 
committee had been appointed by the 
other House to inquire into the distress, 
with a view to some general measure on 
the corn trade ; but what the result would 
be, he could not pretendtasay. He him- 
self was not aware of any particular pro- 
position being in contemplation, in addi- 
tion to the measures which had already 
been brought forward. 

Earl Grey believed, that those who were 
suffering from the depressed state of agri- 
culture by no means thought it likely that 
they would obtain any practical relief from 
the labours of the committee alluded to. 
For his own part, neither now, nor at the 
time of its appointment, did he expect any 
advantageous result from its inquiries. 
Finding, then, that his majesty’s govern- 
ment had it not in contemplation to pro- 
pose any farther measures of relief, aware 
that the distress had increased instead of 
diminished, convinced that the measures 


which had already been proposed were 
most trifling and nugatory, and believing 
that the reduction of taxation was the 
only means whereby relief could be pro- 
| cured—he would on as early a day as pos- 
sible afier the holidays, bring the distress 
distinctly under the consideration of the 
House; and also that measure, from 
which alone relief could be expected ; 
namely, the reduction of taxation. 
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Civit List anp ALLOWANCES TO Fo- 
REIGN Ministers.] Lord King rose to 
call their lordships’ attention to the sub- 
ject of which he had given notice. He 
proposed to move an address to his ma- 
jesty, praying that he would be pleased to 
order further reductions in certain parts 
of the Civil List. It had been his inten- 
tion to propose, that their lordships 
should thank his majesty for those reduc- 
tions which he had already ordered, and 
particularly in that part which was more 
peculiarly personal to his majesty; but 
the forms of the House prevented him 
from executing this grateful task, because 
their lordships had not before them any 
regular information of what had been 
done. But, as a part of the public, they 
might be permitted to know the fact, that 
a reduction which parliament could not 
have asked had voluntarily proceeded 
from the king. This act of his majesty 
had given great satisfaction to the coun- 
try ; but in proportion as that satisfaction 
was great, so was the disappointment at 
finding that no farther reductions were to 
be made. And here he must repeat his 
regret, that he was denied the opportunity 
of framing an address in the shape he 
had at first intended. He was of opinion 
when the Crown made a sacrifice for the 
benefit of the subject, it was the duty of 
parliament to thank his majesty for so 
gracious an act. It appeared to him that 
it would have been far more decorous if a 
message on the subject had been brought 
down to both Houses, and the sense of 
parliament taken upon it by voting an ad- 
dress. Why ministers did not adopt this 
course, he was at a loss to know, unless 
they had at length resolved to do good 


by stealth. As, however, the offer of a | 


reduction of his majesty’s personal ex- 
penses had so graciously been made, he 
could not but be surprised at the reluct- 
ance evinced in the other departments of 
the civil list to follow the laudable exam. 

le which had been set them. He thought 
it would be casting a very improper re- 
flection on that House were he to sup- 


pose that a proposition for reductions in | 


the civil list would be an ungrateful topic 
to their lordships. Many of their lord- 
ships, it was true, held situations which 
connected them in some measure with the 
subject, but he could not but think that 
they occupied such situations for the ho- 
nour, and not for the profit, attached to 
them. I!t would be difficult to place the 
points to which he bad to call their lord- 
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ships’ attention in a clear point of view, 
owing to the obscurity in which the ac- 
counts of the civil list were involved. 
Were there indeed any public accounts 
not involved in obscurity? They were 
drawn up in the best manner possible for 
preventing the profane eye from looking 
into the arcana of office. But, notwith- 
standing the diffieulties he had to en- 
counter in unravelling these accounts, he 
was confident that he could prove to their 
lordships, the existence of the same waste- 
ful expenditure in the civil list as in 
the other departments of the state. That 
expenditure had been defended on the 
ground that influence and patronage were 
indispensable. But if such an applica- 
tion of expenditure was necessary in 
other places, there surely could be no 
need of it in that House. 

With regard to the object of his mo- 
tion, he could scarcely anticipate its 
being contended that parliament was not 
competent to regulate the civil list. It 
was true that on his majesty’s accession 
the civil list was granted him for life. 
But, if abuses were to take place with 
regard to the revenue of the civil list, 
surcly no one would say that parliament 
ought not to inquire. If it should turn 
| out that the allowance was not sufficient, 
_ parliament would be called upon to in- 
quire ; and if it should appear to be more 
than sufficient, surely parliament was in 
that case equally competent to institute 
an investigation. He should, before he 
sat down, show that the allowance of the 
civil list was in one branch far more than 
sufficient—he meant that branch which 
related to foreign ambassadors. By act 
of parliament that branch was separated 
‘from the others, and the Crown had no 


interest whatever in keeping up the 
‘amount, as no benefit could be derived 
|from such a proceeding. According to 
| the act of the 56th of the late king, any 
| saving from this class cannot be carried to 
| another branch of the civil list, but must 
go to the consolidated fund. The Crown 

had, therefore, no interest whatever in 
preventing the allowance to ambassadors 


from being reduced. The classification 
which had been last made was not such 
as ought now to be adhered to. The es- 
timate of 1816 was made in the contem- 
plation of very different prices, and a 
state of things not at all corresponding 
with those now existing. He understood 
that besides the reduction of $0,000/., 
which was personal to his majesty, it had 
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been proposed to reduce to the extent of 
25,0001. in the other departments of the 
civil list. This he thought was very far 
short of what ought to be done. He would 
read to their lordships a speech of queen 
Anne, which would remind them of what 
had been done by that great princess in a 
period of difficulty. In giving her as- 
sent to the bill which granted to her a 
civil list revenue of 800,000/. she gave up 
to the public 100,006/. Her words were 
—‘ Gentlemen, I return you my kind 
and hearty thanks for continuing to me, 
for my life, the same revenue you had 
granted to the king. I will take great 
care it shall be managed to the best ad- 
vantage, and while my subjects remain 
under the burthen of such great taxes, I 
will straiten myself in my own expenses, 
rather than not contribute to their ease 
and relief, with a just regard to the sup- 
port of the honour and dignity of the 
Crown. It is probable the revenue may 
fall very short of what it has formerly 
produced : however, [ will give directions 
that 100,000/. be applied to the public 
service in this year, out of the revenue 

ou have so unanimously given me.” 
This, their lordships would observe, was 
a sacrifice of one-eighth of the whole re- 
venue of the civil list, whereas that now 
made was not more than 34 per cent. 
The civil list acts of 1817 and 1820 were 
formed on the estimate of 1815. He 
held that estimate in his hand. It appear- 
ed from thence that 60,000/. was in 1816 
and in the present year, the amount of his 
majesty’s privy purse. The charges on 
the first and second classes were precisely 
tle same. The salaries to foreign minis- 
ters amounted to 226,950/.; the expenses 
of the household to 209,000/.; and the 
salaries to the officers, 140,70C/. The 
noble lord ran over all the classes under 
which the expenditure of the civil list is 
usually stated, and showed, that in every 
case dey nearly coincided in the bill of 
1820 with the schedule of 1816. It 
should be recollected, when this compa- 
tive statement was made, what was the 
comparative scale of prices at the two 

riods. In 1816, the price of all articles 

ad not fallen to the state at which we 
now found them, nor was the distress 
then equal to that which now pressed upon 
the nation. 
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Having proved that the civil list ex- 
penditure of 1821 was formed on the 
schedule of 1816, he would proceed to 
show that the new arrangement of the 
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civil list, adopted in the act of 1820, was 
not conducive to economy. Formerly, 
when a sum was voted to defray the 
whole expenses of his majesty’s civil list, 
it was thought sufficient if the Crown 
kept within the limits of the amount 
granted. If it exceeded in a particular 
year in one branch, it retrenched in ano- 
ther, and the retrenchment in the latter 
balanced the excess in the former case. 
Thus the debt, if any was created, in one 
class, was absorbed by the saving in ano- 
ther. Such was the situation of the civil 
list before the late arrangement. Now 
what was the consequence of that ar- 
rangement ? It provided that one branch 
of the civil list revenues might be ex- 
pended without calling for any inquiry, 
and that the other should be brought un- 
der the revision of parliament ; and since 
that time the expenditure had increased. 
Accounts were, indeed, submitted to par- 
liament, and estimates were brought for- 
ward; but this was generally done in a 
manner which made its revision no efli- 
cient control. Such accounts were 
usually submitted to the House at the 
end of a session, when there was 4 thin 
attendance of members, or at a late hour 
of the night, when there was no disposi 
tion toexamine them. ‘The excess of ex- 
penditure over the allotted income was 
thus less effectually prevented than when 
the old method was observed of voting a 
fixed revenue, and allowing the Crown to 
dispose of it according to its discretion. 
This would appear from the fact that 
those services which cost the country in 
1792 the sum of 898,000/. now cost 
1,300,000/.; and all the charges which 
were defrayed from the civil list of 1792, 
namely, for the royal family, junior 
branches, pensions, and all the classes of 
the civil government (some of which were, 
by the bill of 1820 separated from the usual 
civil list expenses), required in the year 
1816 the sum of 1,847,000/. and relieved 
of the Windsor establishment, required in 
182] the sum of more than 1,600,000/. 
The increase, therefore, amounted to 
about a third of the whole expenses of the 
civil government, being 600,000/. beyond 
the scale of 1792. In times of distress, 
when the most numerous class of the peo- 
ple were suffering severely from the pres- 
sure of the public burthens, it became the 
great officers of state to show that they 
sympathized with their sufferings, and 
bore their share of the burthen. Now, the 
increase which he had stated of the amount 
4N 
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of the civil list by no means showed any ; whose office could not be defended on any 
such sympathy. It was true, that the great | ground of utility or equity, unless it was 
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officers of state were to surrender a per | supposed that the hawks had a vested in- 


centayve on their incomes, but the coun- | terest in their master. 

try had no reason to be satisfied with the | He now.came to the expenses of the 
proposed reduction. Various branches of | third class of the civil list; namely, that 
the civil list called for reform, and admit- which included the charges for foreign 
ted of obvious retrenchment. It would | ambassadors and ministers. And here he 
be recollected, that in 1817 a bill was in- | would again refer to the same head of 
troduced, on the recommendation of a expense in 1791, and compare the charges 
special committee, to abolish sinecure | of that year and the last. He found there 
places, and to substitute in their room | a general increase of all salaries and a!- 
certain pensions to be given to the great | lowances since the former period. Nothing 
and efficient officers of state upon their | remained as it was, and nothing was di- 
retirement from office. He had moved for | minished. The states of Europe had un- 
a return, which had not yet been present- | dergone great changes during the inter- 
ed, to enable their lordships to see what | val; some of them, which were then 
benefit had resulted to the public from | important, had been reduced in their ex- 
this act, on comparing the savings which | tent, or stripped of their influence ; and 


others, whose power was then insignifi- 


it effected with the new provision for the 
great officers of state which was at the 
same time created. The places to be 
abolished were about five or six. One 
of them was the sinecure of clerk of the 
sells; another, that of chief justice in 
Syre. He should now wish to know 
what advantage the country had as yet 
derived from these abolitions. He knew 
not whether a noble viscount opposite 
(Jord Sidmouth) had obtained one of the 
pensions, but a near relative of his held 
the clerkship of the pells, which was one 
of the places included in the bill of 1817. 
In the reform of that year, it was pro- 
posed to abolish certain sinecures of Scot- 
land, which were not reduced, because it 
was discovered that their abolition would 
be inconsistent with the act of union. This 
objection reminded him of a difference 
that arose about the promised repeal of a 
tax, when it was observed, that if there 
was any doubt on the subject, the public 
should have the benefit of that doubt. 
« Then, in that case,” it was replied by 
the friend of the Treasury. “ the money 
should come into the Exchequer, as that 
is presumed to be for the benefit of the pub- 
lic.” The presumption in favour of support- 
ing a useless office, derived from the act of 
Union, was of a similar description. Mr. 
Burke had proposed the reduction of va- 
rious places when the vested interests in 
them should expire ; and these vested inter- 
ests still, in some instances, prevented the 
public from deriving any advantage from 
his economical reforms. ‘There was the 
keeper of the king’s buckhounds, who 
was never now called upon for the per- 
formance of his official duties; and the 
master of the hawks, the continuance of 


cant, had obtained considerable rank and 
consequence. But it was a remarkable 
fact, that the expenses of none of our 
missions were diminished by this fluctua- 
tion of power. With states whose im- 
portance was destroyed, we found it ad- 
visable to support a mission at a greater 
expense than when circumstances were 
entirely different. The return on the 
table was very imperfect, as it did not in- 
clude the salaries and allowances of tle 
secretaries of embassy. The whole 
amount of the expenses of foreign embas- 
sies in 1791 was 89,590/. In 1821 it rose 
to 133,840/. exclusive of the secretaries 
of legation 13,850/. and consuls 30,000/. 
making in all 177,690/. This did not in- 
clude the amount of pensions, the extra- 
ordinaries for out-fit, &c. which, when 
added to the former sum, would raise it 
to 288,000/. In 1791, the expense of 
foreign ministers and their secretaries, 
without including pensions, amounted to 
about 89,000/. He believed he was not 
far from the truth when he stated the 
whole charges of our foreign missions in 
1791, inclusive of salaries for secretaries, 
pensions, and allowances, at 120,000/., 
while the same establishment in the year 
1821 cost the country 288,000/. There 
was thus an increase of 140 per cent du- 
ring last year, as compared with the year 
1791. And while this increase of 140 
per cent had taken place in the expenses 
of our foreign missions, what reductions 
did government propose, in compliance 
with the recommendation of parliament 
and out of a regard to the distressed state 
of the country? They only proposed a 
reduction of 10 per cent! If he were to 
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1985] 
recur to the accounts laid before parlia- 
ment in 1816, he might point out many 


items of great extravagance. In 1815, 
the sum expended in extraordinaries 
amounted to 145,000/. Lord Stewart 
had, at two separate times the sums of 
5,000/. and 6,000/. for extraordinaries and 
journies; and lord Cathcart sums to 
nearly an equal amount. This was the 
annus mirabilis of diplomatic extrava- 
gance, and was not less remarkable for 
the profusion with which our ministers 
squandered the public resources, than their 
cold-blooded indifference to the inroads 
made on general liberty and national in- 
dependence. ‘The ease with which they 
surrendered the weak to be destroyed by 


the powerful—the sacrifice of human 


rights which they permitted or encou- 
raged, were of a piece with their absurd 
and unnecessary profusion. The extra- 
ordinaries which had been calculated at 
50,0002., amounted to 80,000/.; and the 
presents to ministers of foreign powers 
alone cost 15,060/. 
on what principle these presents were dis~ 
tributed. He found that Russia was a 
great sharer in these marks of favour, and 
that her ministers and ambassadors had 
received, in the shape of presents, in one 
year, more than 12,000/. 


He would again recur to the effect of | 


the bill of 1816. It was said, that that 
act would prevent extravagance, by making 
it necessary to submit every charge to 
the revision of parliament; but there had 
never been greater extravagance witness- 
ed than since it passed. In a report on 
the civil list, presented by a select com- 
mittee, it was stated, that the more the 
salaries increased, the pensions might be 
expected to diminish. Now he would 
wish to ask if this expectation had been 
realized, and whether the pensions had 
diminished? He could himself answer 
no, and he could tell the reason why. 
The diplomatic situations were now so 
much the rewards of parliamentary inte- 
rest, that persons who had friends with 
the necessary influence were sent abroad 
to qualify themselves for receiving pen- 
sions. When they were duly qualified, 
they returned, and were placed on the 
pension list, to make war for others who 
qualified themselves for profitable retire- 
ment, and returned to enjoy it in the 
same manner. Both pensions and salaries 
had thus increased from the same cause— 
the necessity of gratifying: powerful sup- 
porters. At the time when the scale of 


He could not divine | 
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salaries was fixed, there was some plausible 
| reason for an increase, from the augment- 
ed price of living, and the rise in the ex- 
change against this country. It was stated 
before the conclusion of the war, that in 
the transmission of salaries to our agents 
abroad, between 25 and 30 per cent was 
lost by the state of the exchange, making 
thus a difference of one-fourth in the 
value of their income. The restoration 
of a favourable state of exchange ought, 
therefore, to be the ground of a reduction 
to the same amount. Why had the sala- 
ries of ambassadors net been reduced in 
proportion to the diminished operation of 
the cause which had raised them ? Why 
were these extravagant appointments to 
be continued? The only answer was, 
| that they were the means of patronage. 
| The greatness of the allowance was no 
| benefit to persons who, without family 
| influence, wished to dedicate their lives 
pe diplomatic employment. It was, on 

the contrary, a serious injury: because 
it enabled persons, qualified only by 
family connexions, and incapable of enter- 
ing into competition with them for talent 
and experience, to ovtrun them in the 
race, and to cut off all prospect of pro- 
motion. There were, indeed, one or two 
exceptions, and he might mention sir 
Charles Stuart as an honourable one. But 
we could not expect, under the present 
system, such men as Mr. Ellis, or Mr. 
| Eden, the late lord Auckland. ‘The great 
diplomatic appointments were reserved 

for individuals who had great family in- 
_ terest, or parliamentary influence—whose 
brothers, fathers, or relatives, were mem- 
| bers of this or the other House. It did 
‘not matter in that case what was the duty ; 
the salary was alone consulted, ‘The 
kingdom of Saxony had lost one-hali of 

its territory, but we had sent to Dresden 
/an ambassador with an increased salary. 
~The Hague was formerly an important 

diplomatic station, from the great in- 
| fluence of the republic of the states in the 
| affairs of Europe. Now, neither the 
| power nor the politics of the court of the 
| Netherlands deserved much attention, or 

required much vigilance: but we main- 

tained at the Hague and at Brussels as 

expensive an embassy asat Paris. Consi- 

dering the present distressed circumstances 

of the country, he did not exactly see why 

lordClancarty should be paid 12,000/.a year 

to enlivena Dutch town with his presence. 

If the latter was not very much overpaid 

for the duties he performed, sir C. Stuart 
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was very much underpaid for his. If, 
again, he looked towards the Swiss Can- 
tons, he found that a duty, which was 
formerly paid by 250/., was now consi- 
dered worth 3,900/. The persons who 
performed these duties at the different 
periods were, however, different. It 
might be extremely convenient for the 
relative of the family which now engrossed 
the Board of Control to receive such a 
salary, but it was not so easy to see what 
equivalent advantage Mr. Wynn could 
render the public. Mr. Gibbon had ob- 
served of sir W. Hamilton, that he cor- 
responded more with the royal society 
than with the king’s ministers, and was 
more engaged in observing the phzno- 
mena of Mount Vesuvius, than in watch- 
ing the politics or the conduct of the 
court of the Two Sicilies. Our ambas- 
sador in Switzerland, in this view, might 
be of great use to the progress of minera- 
logical science, if his taste lay in that 
track ; but he was too highly paid for any 
diplomatic exertions which ke might be 
required to make. This gentleman had 
been sent to Dresden ivag ago, where he 
was likewise well paid, and where some 
losses which he had incurred had been 
amply compensated. He had his library 
burnt, containing, no doubt, the Jus 
Gentium, Puffendorff, and other appro- 
priate works ; and for this he received an 
indemnity of 5,414/. This was the 
greatest diplomatic job he had ever heard 
of. A gentleman was to receive 3,900/. for 
a duty executed formerly for 250/. What 
was the nature of the defence which was 
to be set up for all this extravagance, he 
was at a loss to conjecture. He could 
scarcely imagine how the office of a third 
secretary of state, how the existence of 
so extensive a system of diplomacy, and 
such a host of retired diplomatists, could 
be justified in times like the present. 
Surely no one would contend that it was 
to maintain the balance of power in 
Europe! If it were asserted that it was 
necessary in order to maintain the ba!ance 
of power in the House of Commons, that 
would be an intelligible proposition ; but 
to talk of the balance of power in Europe 
at the present day would indeed be ab- 
surd. Did the noble earl opposite mean 
to contend, that in order to preserve the 
independence of the north of Italy, it was 
necessary that we should have an ambas- 
sador at Turin with 6,000/. a-year? Would 
he say, that if we had not residents at the 
various German courts at a similar ex- 
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pense, the independence of Germany 
could not be maintained? Would the 
noble earl assert that the Netherlands 
would be over-run by France, unless we 
had an ambassador at that court with a 
salary of 12,600/.? If the noble earl were 
to declare all this, many of the individuals 
themselves seemed determined to prove, 
by their non-residence, that the noble 
earl was in the wrong ; for they were seen 
walking about the town, as if to show that 
the business which they were appointed 
to do could be done as well without them 
—that the diplomatic curates were as 
competent to the discharge of the func- 
tions of their offices as the rectors. He 
begged, however, to do his majesty’s 
present government justice for the eco- 
nomy which they had exhibited. They 
had actually dismissed one clerk from the 
office of one of the secretaries of state. 
Nor had they sent any ambassador to the 
court of Lisbon to compliment the king 
of Portugal on his return to his native 
dominions ; although a few years ago, be- 
fore the king returned, they did send an 
ambassador for that purpose. With a 
due regard to economy, and to the bur- 
thens of the country, that appointment 
had been dispensed with. 

Now, he wished to know distinctly, the 
total amount of reductions made under 
the act of the 56th of the late king, and 
the extent to which they had been car- 
ried, according to the provisions of that 
act, to the consolidated fund. This class 
of the civil list was extremely important. 
What he complained of was, that there 
were two many embassies of the highest 
rank; and he doubted not that the inter- 
course with other states might be main- 
tained with much less both of form and 
expense. We had formerly no ambassa- 
dor, either at Vienna or Petersburgh ; 
and what was there in our situation that 
should render such a change expedient at 
this moment? On the contrary, every 
diminution of expenditure that was prac- 
ticable ought to be adopted. There 
could be nothing improper or disrespect- 
ful in applying to the Crown for a cur- 
tailment of expense, and as near an ap- 
proximation as possible to the establish- 
ment of 1792. He doubted not the gra- 
cious disposition of the Crown, to comply 
with their representations. But he should 
perhaps, hear it urged, that our foreign 
ministers had either received no increase 
in their allowances, or no increase beyond 
what was absolutely necessary. His be- 
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lief was, that the same would be said, if 
their salaries were doubled or quadrupled ; 
and that the retention of influence and 
patronage was the sole object and motive of 
all thisextravagance. It might be argued, 
however inconsistently, thatthere were now 
many more English travellers whom our 
ambassadors must of course entertain than 
at former periods. On other occasions, 
his majesty’s ministers had made it a 
matter of complaint, that the number of 
English travellers was so considerably 
increased. The fact was, that these 
large allowances, however they might be 
defended under this or that pretext, evi- 
dently proceeded from a design, long en- 
tertained, of augmenting the influence of 
government. Even at home the treasury 
was not satisfied without drawing to itself 
the influence of all the other boards and 
departments. The customs as well as the 
excise had yielded up their proportions. 
The expense of collecting the revenue 
was 1,250,000/. greater than it was for- 
merly ; and here again was a vast acces- 
sion of patronage. So, too, with the 
army and navy: the system under which 
they were governed had the utmost 
tendency to increase it. Let their lord- 
ships consider also the office of com- 
mander-in-chief, and the staff annexed to 
it: let them reflect on the office of third 
secretary of state; on that nest of jobs, 
the India board, and the utter uselessness 
of either one or other of these two 
last departments. It surely could not be 
denied either that the affairs of India might 
be transferred to the colonial office, or 
the care of our colonies to the India 
board. The support of influence could 
alone account for the maintenance of 
these offices. They were evidently kept 
up for no other purpose, or at least to 
this purpose every other consideration 
gave way. This was now more than ap- 
parent. It had been lately and for the 
first time shamelessly avowed in another 
place, that offices, whether useful or not 
in other respects, were sometimes ne- 
cessary on account of the influence 
which they afforded. Thus it should 
seem, that the present ministers lived 
upon influence—that it was their only 
natural support—that upon it their au- 
thority, power, and existence entirely 
depended. If their military administra- 
tion were examined with so much atten- 
tion, and the triumphs of their foreign 
spr ever so justly estimated, it would 

found, that there was no campaign 
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_ which they had carried on so successfully 
as that against the independence of par- 
liament. In pursuance of this object, 

_they had not been led away into petty di- 

_ versions ; there were no untried schemes, 

like the nibblings at West India islands, 

_or expeditions to the Helder, which had 

_made them forget, or sacrifice for a mo- 

| ment, their original and favourite pur- 

pose. All their talents had been dis+ 
played, and all their perseverance exer- 

_cised, in this warfare. Here they had 

been regular, uniform, undeviating in 

their conduct ; and he must do them the 
justice to say, that although, in whatever 
was salutary or good, they had shown 
themselves to be powerless, in all that 
was mischievous they were neither feeble 
nor inactive, and had, during the thirty 
years that the government had been vested 
in their hands, done more to corrupt the 
purity, and overthrow the independence 
of parliament, than had been done for a 
century before. No reason could be 
assigned for not extending reductions 
and abolishing useless places, except, that 
the patronage of ministers would be there- 
by diminished; and the noble earl and 
his colleagues declined the saving of 
millions where it was practicable, because 
it would leave them less with which to 
gratify their supporters and adherents. 
He had heard of millions sacrificed in 
order to add a _ peppercorn to the re- 
venue: here millions were sacrificed with 
views extremely different, and conse- 
quences much more deplorable. Import- 
ant as would be the saving to the country 
by the reductions which he recommended, 
that advantage would be as nothing com- 
pared with the advantages arising from 
the diminution of the undue influence of 
the Crown. The noble lord concluded 
by moving the following Address :— 
“We, your majesty’s dutiful and loyal 
subjects, the Lords Spiritual and Tem- 
poral of Great Britain and Ireland, in 
parliament assembled, most humbly re- 
present to your majesty, that the ex- 
penses of the civil government have been 
greatly increased in various branches 
formerly charged upon the civil list re- 
venue, now forming part of the supplies 
of the year, but more particularly in that 
class of the civil list which comprises the 

salaries and allowances of foreign mi- 

nisters. That by an act passed in the 

56th year of his late majesty, provision 
was made for the future annual charges 
of the several classes of his majesty’s civil 
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list in consequence of an estimate laid be- | mittee of 1817. 


fore parliament for that purpose, and 
that with regard to the expenses of the 
third class, it was further provided, that 
in case any surplus or saving should have 
arisen in that class, it should be lawful 
for the lord high treasurer or commission- 
ers of the Treasury, and they were thereby 
required to direct the same to be carried 
to the account of the consolidated fund. 

* That the expenses of the said third 
class appear greatly to exceed what is 
required for the public service, and that 
the reduction of the same, and the appli- 
cation of the saving made in consequence 
thereof, according to the provisions of 
the 56th of his late majesty, would, in 
the present distressed situation of the 
country, be conducive to the relief of 
your majesty’s suffering subjects. 

“ We therefore approach your majesty 
with the humble expressions of the earnest 
hope, which, from your majesty’s con- 
stant disposition to mect the wishes of 
your people, as well as from the proofs 
recently given of your majesty’s paternal 
attention to the distresses of your subjects, 
we confidently entertain, that your ma- 
jesty will immediately give the necessary 
orders for effecting a reduction of the 
expenses attending the appointment of 
foreign ministers, and also for making 
such further reduction in the other charges 
of the civil government, as may be con- 
sistent with the support of the true dignity 
of your majesty’s Crown, which it will at 
all times be our anxious desire to preserve 
unimpaired.” 

The Earl of Liverpool began by re- 
marking, that it might be imagined by 
any one who had heard only the speech 
of the noble lord, that his majesty’s 
ministers were animated by no feeling 
except that of a wanton disposition to 
increase the public expenditure. Now, 
this appeared to him a most extraordinary 
as well as unfounded charge, seeing that 
their lordships had before them the re- 

orts of the finance committee of the 

ouse of Commons, which sat in 1817; 
and by referring to them it would be seen 
that that committee had considered every 
branch of our civil government as well as 
our military expenditure, and had, in 
contemplation of peace, estimated what 
ought to be the amount of our establish- 
ment. Now, what was the fact? Why, 
that his majesty’s ministers had already 
carried their reductions 1,200,000/. farther 
than the probable estimate of the com- 
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After having stated 
that, he would ask whether the noble lord 
was warranted in throwing out such im- 
putations against his majesty’s government, 
and whether, on the contrary, every effort 
had not been made to reduce the national 
expenditure to as low a scale as possible ? 
When their lordships looked at the dead 
expense of the army, the half-pay and 
pensions, amounting to 5,000,000/.; and 
when they considered the proportion 
which that bore to the 16,000,000/. which 
was the whole of our civil, military, naval, 
and miscellaneous expenditure ; and when 
they farther considered, that those 
5,000,000/. were entirely out of ‘he con- 
trol of his majesty’s governmcut, they 
would be still more sensible of the amount 
of the reductions. In the civil depart- 
ments great reductions had taken place. 
Several years ago a commission had re- 
duced the expense of the Customs 80,000/. 


a year; and a progressive reduction of 


20,000. a year in that department had 
since been made. But it was impossible, 
with the slightest justice to the individuals 
employed in the public service, to accom- 
plish all the reductions which it might be 
desirable to make at once: ‘They must 
be gradually effected.—Before he entered 
into the consideration of the reductions 
which had been made in the present year 
in the civil establishment, he would say a 
few words on the noble lord’s general 
doctrine, as to the jurisdiction of parlia- 
ment over the civil list. Undoubtedly, 
he admitted, that there was no question 
which could be excluded from the juris- 
diction of parliament, on a strong case 
being made out for submitting it to that 
jurisdiction. But he was supported by 
the authority of all the greatest statesmen 
which this country had produced, both 
those who had opposed and those who 
had supported the measures of his ma- 
jesty’s government, when he declared that 
as Jong as the Crown kept its expenditure 
within the sum appropriated to the civil 
list—not that no parliamentary inquiry 
ought to take place into the subject, but 
that a very strong ground ought to be laid 
to warrant such an inquiry. He readily 
agreed with the noble lord, with respect 
to that particular branch of the civil list 
to which the noble lord had mainly ad- 
dressed his observations, that the arrange- 
ments made in 1816 were for the purpose 
of bringing that particular subject more 
under the cognizance of parliament. 
But, before he went into that part of the 
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subject, he wished to correct one remark 
made by the noble lord, who said that the 
committee appointed on the accession of 
his present majesty,and who recommended 
the present establishment of the civil list, 
took the estimate framed by the commit- 
tee of 1816 as their model; but that, as 
what was called Mr. Peel’s bill had passed 
since 1816, things were in a very different 
situation from that in which they were at 
that period. The fair inference, however, 
was, that parliament, perfectly aware of 
that circumstance, did, after due consider- 
ation uponit (and he beggedleave toremark 
that the subject had never before under- 
gone such an ordeal at the commencement 
of a new reign), settle, in 1820, the 
specific amount of the civil list, under the 
new circumstances in which the country 
was placed. But the noble Jord was not 
correct in his assertion with respect to the 
great difference of circumstances in 1820 
and 1816. The depreciation of currency 
in 1816 was not like the depreciation of 
currency in 1810. The exchanges in 
1816 were in favour of this country, and 
gold was below the Mint price, and was 
imported in large quantities. He had a 
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right, therefore, to contend, that in fram- 
ing the civil list estimate, in 1816, parlia- 


ment had been influenced not by any 
consideration connected with the depre- 
ciation of the currency,and the consequent 
increase in the price of the necessaries of 
life; but by other and distinct consider- 
ations ; for, he repeated, that he believed 
the exchanges were more in favour of this 
country in 1816 than they were at the 
present moment. Under these peculiar 
circumstances it was, that it was proposed 
to make a saving in the civil expenditure. 
Their lordships were aware that both 
Houses addressed his majesty last session 
to institute an inquiry into the details of 
the different branches of the civil esta- 
blishment, particularly with reference to 
those officers the salaries of which had 
been increased since the year 1797, when 
cash payments were suspended, in order 
that in the improved state of the circula- 
tion, they might be brought back to their 
former amount. His majesty’s govern- 
ment, of course, felt it their duty to insti- 
tute a minute inquiry into the state of 
every department of the civil service. 
They had adopted a plan of retrenchment 
which would hereafter, in all probability, 
come before their lordships in a legislative 
shape; founded on the principle of en- 
deavouring to combine what was due to 
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the wishes of parliament with what was 
due in common justice to the individuals 
immediately concerned. Undoubtedly 
his majesty’s government might have 
stopped at the strict execution of the 
intentions of parliament; they might have 
stopped at the reduction of those salaries 
which had been augmented in conse- 
quence of the effects on the value of 
money of the suspension of cash pay- 
ments in 1797. But having accomplished 
that object, they felt it their duty to pro- 
ceed still farther, and humbly to recom- 
mend to his majesty to issue an order in 
council for the reduction of all other sala- 
ries of civil officers, although those salaries 
had not been previously increased, With 
the exception of the first lord of the Ad- 
miralty, and the chancellor of the exche- 
quer, there was no great officer of state 
whose salary and appointments were not 
the same through the war, and after the 
restoration of peace. Whatever other 
classes of property might have lost in the 
one state of things or gained in the other, 
their salaries and appointments remained 
invariably the same. They felt it, how- 
ever, to be their duty, under the pressing 
circumstances of the times, not from any 
consciousness that their salaries and 
emoluments were too large (for on that 
subject he would candidly appeal to the 
noble lords opposite), but because they 
had been obliged to inflict a wound on 
others, to recommend his majesty to sub- 
ject their salaries to a reduction of 10 per 
cent. He had further to state, that al- 
though the circumstances under which 
the civil list was framed did not impose 
any such duty on the sovereign, it was 
his majesty’s spontaneous feeling to sub- 
mit to the same sacrifices, whatever they 
might cost him, and to whatever incon- 
venience they might subject him. The 
amount of the whole immediate saving 
was within a fraction of 200,000/.; and of 
the prospective saving 173,000/.; making 
an immediate saving of 200,000/., and an 
ultimate saving of 373,000/. It was for 
their lordships to say whether, under all 
the circumstances which he had described, 
his majesty’s servants had not done all 
that could fairly be expected from them? 
—He would now proceed to that which 
had been the principal object of the noble 
lord’s remarks; he meant the third class 
of the civil list, relating to ambassadors to 
foreign states. The noble lord had drawn 
a comparison on this subject between the 
year 1792 and the present time. Their 
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lordships would, however, be astonished 
to hear, that when the scale of that part 
of the civil expenditure was settled in 
1792, parliament went back as far as the 
year 1721; and that, in fact, no alteration 
had been made in the scale of the salaries 
of ambassadors and envoys from 1721 
down to 1804. Now, he submitted to 
any one who had experience or knowledge 
in such appointments, whether with such 
salaries it was not positive ruin to any 
individual to enter into the diplomatic 
profession, unless he had a large private 
fortune, or other means of defraying the 
charges that must necessarily fall upon 
him? But, what it was material for their 
lordships to consider was, that this very 
subject came under the consideration of 
the committee in 1816. That committee 
had all the estimates, and all the details 
before them ; and from their silence, he 
might fairly infer that they thought this 
branch of the civil expenditure not un- 
reasonable. But he did not rest upon 
that. Their lordships had on their table 
returns illustrative of the subject; and he 
would call on any noble lord at all ac- 
quainted with foreign countries, and with 
the duties of the representatives of the 
British government in those countries, 
whether any individual could accept a 
foreign mission, unless, over and above 
his official allowances, he had a private 
fortune, on which he could draw for aid? 
Some of the foreign courts might be more, 
and some less expensive ; but such was the 
fair general statement of the fact. The 
noble lord made the appointment of an 
ambassador at the court of the king of the 
Netherlands the subject of his particular 
animadversion. Now, if there was one 
foreign embassy which ought to have been 
exempt from any remarks of that nature, 
it was the embassy to that court. If all 
the rest of our foreign embassies were 
abolished, that to the United provinces 
ought to be preserved. In saying this, 
he but spoke the opinion of the greatest 
statesmen which this country ever pro- 
duced. He might advert in support of it 
to the sentiments expressed by Mr. Pitt 
and Mr. Fox, on former occasions; and 
sure he was that there was no man of true 
English feeling and political judgment, 
who would not ge along with him in 
asserting, that we ought to maintain, not 
an occasional or a fluctuating, but a real, 
permanent connexion with the govern- 
ment of the Netherlands. With respect 
to this appointment, it must be observed 
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that there was an additional expense 
peculiar to it, which arose from the cir- 
cumstance that the court of the Nether. 
lands was at one time held at Brussels, at 
another tume at the Hague; and it was 
necessary that our ambassador should 
keep up two establishments, to meet the 
court at either place. On the point of 
sending out an ambassador to the courts 
of Petersburgh and Vienna, he differed 
altogether from the noble lord. Surely 
no one could suppose, that at the courts 
either of St. Petersburgh or Vienna we 
ought not to have an ambassador. He 
could not conceive it consistent with the 
high character of this country and _ its 
most important interests, to send an 
inferior minister to those courts. It was 
not a becoming, but aniggardly economy, 
which would induce us not to maintain at 
those courts the most dignified represen- 
tatives of the sovereign. It ought to be 
recollected too, that a noble earl opposite 
had, when secretary for foreign affairs, sent 
out a noble friend of his as ambassador 
to St. Petersburgh, and that at a time 
when there did not appear the very 
greatest necessity for our interference. 
But the thing would speak for itself: let 
their lordships look at the power and 
station which that court maintained in 
Europe, and then consider, whether it 
was consistent with that station and with 
our dignity, not to send an ambassador 
there. While the courts of Petersburgh 
and Vienna were desirous of sending 
ambassadors to us, it could not be to our 
credit or interest not to send ambassadors 
to them; and he trusted the opinion of 
the noble lord would not weigh against 
the important advantages which resulted 
from this line of policy—This sub- 
ject naturally divided itself into two 
branches ; and in that way he was content 
to argue it. The first branch was the 
expense; and that involved the question, 
whether there was, in the nature of our 
present diplomatic establishments, any 
thing which denoted wanton extravagance 
or unreasonable profusion. And then 
came the question, whether or not these 
situations were remunerated beyond the 
measure of their utility, or exceeding the 
fair burthen of the expenditure imposed 
upon the individual. He would confi- 
dently appeal to any noble lord who had 
had experience of the charges of foreign 
residence, whether any of these situations 
were overpaid. And while touching upon 
the point of expenditure, he could not 
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help being struck with what had fallen 
from the noble lord, upon the degree of 
expenditure which he thought ought 
alone to attach to the envoy for Switzer- 
land, whose expenditure he would reduce 
to the very lowest and most paltry scale. 
Now he thought the noble lord’s instance 
articularly infelicitous. Could the noble 
ord forget the deep interest taken in the 
affairs of Switzerland in the years 1813 
and 1814? Could he forget how the 
feelings of this country had been fixed 
upon securing the independence of the 
Swiss cantons, and how their inhabitants 
felt they were indebted for thearrangement 
which then took place to the interest 
which this country had taken in their 
behalf? Let any of their lordships look 
at the geographical position of Switzer- 
Jand on the map of Europe, and see its 
importance in every point of view? Swit- 
zerland, standing between Germany and 
Italy, might be justly called one of the 
keys of Europe, and the next in point of 
importance to the United provinces. 
Could any man look at the struggles which 
were made to establish French domina- 
tion in that country, in the time of Aloys 
Reding, and doubt the propriety of Eng- 
Jand having a resident minister on the 
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spot to give her some influence in the 


scale? Allusion had been made to the 
diplomatic resident at Dresden. That 
appointment he was more particularly 
called on to defend; for it was he who 
had recommended the minister to it, when 
he filled the office of secretary of state 
for foreign affairs; and those who would 
refer to the then existing situation of the 
affairs of Dresden, must, he thought, be 
convinced that a sense of duty alone 
actuated him in suggesting that appoint- 
ment. The noble lord had said, that 
diplomatic missions, instead of being, as 
they ought to be, only attainable through 
long training in the public service, had 
become the objects of parliamentary 
patronage for the sake of their emolu- 
ment, and without reference to that pre- 
vious service which could alone make 
them efficient for the public. Now what 
was the fact? Out of 18 ministers re- 
corded in the list on their table, 14 had 
been regularly brought up through all 
the ascending gradations, from secretaries 
of legation ; and the remaining four could 
be shown to have derived their appoint- 
ments from circumstances so peculiar, as 
to justify their necessity at the time, and 
show that they were such as necessarily 
VOL. VI. 
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grew out of the previous offices filled by 
the individuals. So much, therefore, for 
the noble lord’s argument upon the rear- 
ing of diplomatists, and the particular 
influence to which he generally attributed 
their appointment. It might be as well 
to observe now, that these ambassadors, 
being part of the civil servants of the 
court, were comprehended among those 
who had to pay the 10 per centage upon 
their incomes, to the general service of 
the country.—The noble lord had referred 
to the former state of these establishments ; 
but he had omitted to touch upon the re- 
port of the committee in 1816, which had 
gone fully into their character, had in- 
quired into the whole of their expendi- 
ture, and had stamped their essential 
value. Upon a reference to that report, 
it would be seen, that there was not a 
single minister on the list whose income 
was proved to exceed, or to do any thing 
more than cover, the bare expenditure 
which their situations necessarily imposed 
upon them. The committee of 1816 had 
put these establishments upon a better 
footing for the public, by separating the 
incidental expenses from the regular 
accounts of the ministers. This alteration 
went to remedy serious abuses, and the 
benefit of it had since been sensibly felt. 
Indeed, he could positively declare, that 
not one of these appointments had annexed 
to it a sum exceeding that actually ne- 
cessary to pay the regular expenditure of 
the individual. For these reasons, he 
must oppose the noble lord’s motion. If 
the country were reduced to the alterna- 
tive of getting rid either of a part of the 
number of its ambassadors, or of a portion 
of their expenditure, he thought it would 
be much better at once to reduce the 
number of the diplomatic missions, than 
to adopt the beggarly, impolitic, and dis- 
creditable plan, of making those situations 
unfit to be maintained upon that scale of 
respectability which was so essential for 
making them efficient. Thinking the 
noble lord had made out no case, either 
that the number of diplomatists, or the 
scale of their remuneration, was too great, 
he should oppose the motion. 

Lord Holland said, the noble earl had 
fairly admitted, that the case which they 
had to argue was reduced within a narrow 
compass, and that the plain question 
which they had to decide was, whether 
or not the present scale of diplomatic ex- 
penditure was necessary, situated as the 
country now was? He thought it could 
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Houses. Now, upon the subject of the 
third class, all who thought with the 
noble earl, that it was impossible it could 
be reduced without injury to the country, 
must necessarily vote against the present 
motion; but, if after full reference to the 
parliamentary papers, and to the actual 
scale of expense which these establish- 
ments cost, there were any who thought 
that the expenditure exceeded the neces- 
sity urged in its justification, they were 
particularly bound to vote for his noble 
friend’s motion. The noble earl had laid 
great stress upon the report of the com- 
mittee of 1816: he had also called their 
attention particularly to the report of 
1791, which he had repeatedly assured 
them was founded on the scale of 1721. 
But here he must doubt the noble earl’s 
historical accuracy; for, if he did not 
mistake, a committee had sat upon the 
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have hardly escaped the penetration of 
the noble earl opposite, that, notwithstand- 
ing his professions of economy, he was 
liable to the imputation of being some- 
what tardy in the support he had given to 
the reductions which had taken place. 
Had not the noble earl over and over 
again declared, before these reductions 
were decided upon, that the establish- 
ments of the country were reduced to the 
lowest possible scale upon which they 
could be conducted with security or ad- 
vantage ? How often had he not, in lofty 
Janguage, asserted the actual necessity of 
maintaining at their fullest extent esta- 
blishments which he had since consented 
to reduce, and declared, that so impos- 
sible was it to conduct the government, 
except in the then existing state of those 
establishments, that if it were determined 
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to touch them, it would only remain for 
him to resign his situation? Such were 
the repeated declarations of the noble 
earl: but, strange to say, when reductions 
could no longer be resisted, then said the 
noble earl—these reductions I submit 
to parliament, and I claim your additional 
confidence for them.” So much for the 
credit which the noble earl was disposed 
to assume for himself with respect to these 
reductions! He now came forward to 
admit, that, though good faith required 
that certain parts of the civil list should 
remain untouched by parliament, so long 
as they were kept within their stipulated 
amount, yet that under any circumstances 
the third class must always be considered 
as fairly before parliament for revision. 
He (lord H.) confessed that he was one 
of those who always thought that there 
were many other parts of the civil list, 
besides the third class, in which impor- 
tant reductions ought to be made. He 
thought that if another branch of the civil 
jist could be re-opened without any im- 
putation of a breach of good faith, equally 
important reductions could be made from 
departments which were miscalled appen- 
dages to the splendor and dignity of the 
Crown, but which, if they were now 
before parliament for revision, he would 
snatch from their present appropriation 
without the slightest remorse. The third 
class was, however, confessedly open for 
revision at any time; and then came the 
question, what had been the original cha- 
racter of that branch of the public expen- 
diture? The noble earl adverted to the 
different reports which had been made 


subject in the year 1786, and another in 
1790; and the object of those committees 
was, if possible, to reduce, and not to 
augment, the previous scale of diplomatic 
expenditure. Mr. Pitt was the promoter 
of these committees; for, before it was 
the fate of this country to have been plun- 
ged by him into a wicked, lavish, and un- 
necessary war, he, too, had been engaged 
in establishing economy and retrenchment 
in all the departments of the state. Mr. 
Pitt at that time did not go so far as to 
maintain what the noble earl now did, 
that length of years necessarily implied 
an augmentation of the scale of expendi- 
ture; but, in the committee of 1786, he 
had endeavoured to diminish the existing 
scale of expenditure below the former 
rate at which it was aflixed. Mr. Pitt at 
that time brought the third class under 
the consideration of the committee. He 
did so again in 1804, in 1816, the same 
object was kept in view, though not in 
the same degree. His noble friend had 
asked the noble earl if any saving had 
taken place in the third class of these 
estimates ; and the noble earl had replied 
that he could not say what saving had 
taken place in that particular braiich ; but 
that, if any, it must have been duly carried 
to the consolidated fund. Now, hetiseed 
the noble earl would not impute to him a 
want of candor if, from that answer, he 
inferred that no saving had taken place. 
Their lordships, then, had only to form 
their opinion upon the comparative saving 
as it stood in the documents before them. 
Let them, for instance, compare the esti- 
mates of 1786 with those of 1804. Upon 
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glancing at these papers, he must contend, 
that the gross amount considerably ex- 
ceeded that which ought to be incurred 
for this branch of the public expenditure. 
Mr. Pitt in 1786, then a time of peace, 
estimated the whole diplomatic expendi- 
ture, including consuls and missions of all 
classes, at 70,852/. In 1804, after Mr. 
Pitt had involved the country in all the 
consequences of the revolutionary war, 
he had estimated for the peace expendi- 
ture of diplomacy, a sum of 112,000/. 
They then came to the noble earl’s point 
—the year 1816; and what was that es- 
timate? Why, after discharging from it 
all pensions, it amounted to a direct and 


actual expenditure of 174,000/., for a ser- | 


vice which Mr. Pitt, in 1786, deemed 
adequately paid with 70,852/., and in 
1804 had estimated at 112,0002. ** Oh, 
but,” say the ministers “if expences in- 
crease, salaries must augment in propor- 
tion; and where you sent a minister of the 
first class, it would be unbecoming for us 
to send one of inferior quality.” This 
was the way in which a succession of ap- 
pointments was carried on, and the list of 
pensions swelled out by the services in 
which the individuals had been engaged. 
The administration of Mr. Pitt, in 1786, 
had prophesied (for ministers had a knack 
of prophesying) that the pensions given 
in war would be so far available in time 
of peace as to go in reduction of salary, 
when the possessors became again reap- 
pointed to diplomatic functions. Well 
had it been for Mr. Pitt’s fair fame, and 
for his country’s best interests, had he 
devoted himself to the pursuit of these 
plans of retrenchment and economy, in- 
stead of embarking in a ruinous war. But 
Mr. Pitt, in 1786, estimated his diploma- 
tic pensions at asum not exceeding 8,970/. 
a-year: they were now increased to 
52,0001. a-year. In 1804, the increase 
was to 27,412/. So that the augmenta- 
tion of salary from 1786 to 1816 was 
nearly 150 per cent and the rate of pen- 
sions nearly 350 per cent. ‘Was that such 
an amount of expenditure as the country 
had aright to look to in its present cir- 
cumstances ? Something had been said on 
the rate ofexchangeas affecting foreign am- 
bassadors ; and it had beentruly observed, 
that however the price of provisions might 
stand, the rate of exchange ought not to 
impose a Joss upon the income of the am- 
bassador. He fully concurred in that 
Opinion; and that the foreign representa- 
tive of the government ought not to suffer 
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from the operations of that fraudulent 
currency which, tothe disgrace of minis- 
ters, every man had been for so long a 
period exposed to. The last regulation 
had most properly and justly protected 
an ambassador from the losses attendant 
upon the rates of exchange; but the no- 
minal amount of his emoluments, so in- 
creased as to cover that fluctuation, was 
still left as the permanent scale which was 
to govern the reduced allowances in situ- 
ations not exposed to the deductions 
which had led to the last advance of the 
full salary. Mr. Hamilton, in a letter to 
lord Castlereagh in 1815, had very properly 
observed, that an ambassador should know 
the full amount of his salary, and that the 
loss by exchange in transacting the re- 
mittances ought to fall on the country.— 
The noble earl had asked, ‘Is it fair, 
after you have had an ambassador in one 
place and in another, now to send an 
envoy to the same court, and particularly 
so when that court sends to you an ex- 
pensive diplomatic establishment? ‘The 
noble earl touched upon the recent 
history of the Swiss cantons; and, beating 
about the bush for an argument, at length 
he fixed upon their geographical position 
onthe map of Europe.“ Look at Switz- 
erland,” said the noble earl, ‘ standing 
between Germany and Italy, one of the 
keys of Europe, a post where the prin- 
cipal powers of the continent have always 
struggled to maintain an influence ; and 
was England alone to refrain from putting 
in a claim for a fair understanding with 
the people ?”? His reply was, certainly not ; 
the only consideration with him was, if 
250/. had for years been sufficient for a 
British resident in Switzerland, why now, 
for the same purpose, was 4.9001 or 
5,300/. deemed indispensable. The noble 
earl had informed them, that all the persons 
employed in foreign diplomacy had fol- 
lowed the regular order of succession 
from the smallest to the highest missions ; 
and he had enlarged upon the benefits 
arising out of sucha practice. But there 
was an end, it now seemed, of that prac- 
tical series of instruction ; for where were 
the minor offices? The changes which 
they were called upon to watch, had erased 
out of the vocabulary of the secretary of 
state the very names of these lower offices 
of diplomacy, which were rewarded at the 
rate of 250/. a year. Where, now, was a 
secretary of legation heard of? It was 
true, indeed, that they had converted 
electors into kings, and petty princes into 
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potentates—they had nothing to do with 
such paltry beings as low margravates or 
grovelling republics, they were engaged 
in pursuing higher things, and therefore 
it was, they had abandoned the old custom 
of having inferior officers, which was found 
to succeed so well in the time of Sir R. 
Walpole. Until 1793, the expense of the 
Swiss mission was 250/, a year. He was 
ready to give the noble earl the benefit of 
any change in the geographical situation 
of that country which might have occurred 
since that period. But, whatever might 
be the force of the geographical position, 
the historical argument would carry the 
noble earl but a smali way in sustaining 
the necessity of the present large expen- 
diture. For when did Switzerland stand 
in a more elevated situation, or one more 
imposing in the eyes of England, than in 
the early part of the last century, when the 
larger states in the world were conflicting 
between protestant and catholic inte- 
rests; and not, as now, running a race of 
legitimacy, some of them struggling which 
shall be the more servile adulators of pow- 
ers against the friends of freedom and 
independence. At the period to which he 
alluded, Switzerland was looked upon with 
peculiar interest by England. Thither she 
sent her children for a Protestant educa- 
tion, and to Savoy, that neighbouring state 
whose interests had been so sacrificed by 
the present administration. When all 
these important events were passing in 
Europe, the British envoy in Switzerland 
maintained his country’s influence upon a 
salary of 250/. a-year. In 1793, when 
Switzerland withstood, as a neutral coun- 
try, the political shocks which convulsed 
her great neighbours, Mr. Pitt, thinking 
justly, that Switzerland wasa position which 
required great attention, appointed an en- 
voy with a salary of 1,000/. a-year. At 
that sum it remained until the peace ; and 
then, when the necessity for extreme 
attention on the part of the mission began 
to decline, the salary was augmented to 
something like its present amount. Pas- 
sing on to Germany (the geography of 
which remained, he supposed, much the 
same as before), he was astonished at the 
monstrous increase which there presented 
itself. According to Mr. Pitt’s estimate, 
there were six missions appropriated for 
the Germanic empire; there were now 
seven, although the smaller states, for 
which the majority of the former six were 
wanted, bad been lately swallowed up by 
the larger, and had, therefore, unfortu- 
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nately for their own liberties, and the 
character of Europe, ceased to uphold 
courts interchanging missions. He had 
no objection to the preservation of that 
connexion with foreign states, through the 
medium of diplomatists, whatever might 
be the changes through which these states 
had passed, and that the rank of the am- 
bassador should ascend a step with the 
title of the potentate ; but he saw no rea- 
son why this country should be called 
upon to pay an enormous accession of 
salary for missions, because some little 
petty prince or margrave became an elec- 
tor or a king, and grasped at the adjoining 
territory of his feebler neighbour. These 
personages might call themselves kings, or 
emperors, or great moguls, for any thing 
he cared, provided the people of England 
were not to be additionally taxed as the 
consequence of such mutations. It was 
of that that he felt himself entitled to 
complain—it was of an expenditure which 
in one head of its items was increased from 
16,5551. to 44,3062. The noble earl was 
never at a loss for reasons when it served 
his purpose to give them; and that cir- 
cumstance rendered his silence regarding 
the augmentation of the allowances to our 
missions in Germany the more extraordi- 
nary ; especially as he had given abundant 
reasons for the augmentation of the allow- 
ance to the mission in Switzerland. With 
regard to the mission to the court of the 
king of the Netherlands, he could not 
altogether coincide with the opinion of his 
noble friend who had introduced this sub- 
ject to the House. The situation in which 
we had contributed to place the Nether- 
lands appeared to him to be contrary to 
the principles and policy on which our 
ancestors had always acted, and was 
decidedly contrary to the opinions of the 
great men of other days who had lived in 
both countries—he meant of De Witt, of 
sir W. Temple, of William IIL, and of 
prince Eugene. But since we were bound 
by treaty to preserve the Netherlands in 
the same situation that they now were, 
there was some reason for our having an 
embassy in that country.—He would not go 
into the different items of its expenditure. 
He did not like examining too narrowly 
into the manner in which this public 
servant gained his 100/., and that public 
servant his 1,000/. a year, either at home 
or abroad. Still, the strongest feelings of 
indignation were excited in his breast, 
when he recollected that ministers, by 
their lavish expenditure and fraudulent 
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manner of sustaining it, had made it abso- 
lutely necessary that every halfpenny that 
was dealt out to public servants should be 
closely looked after. Though he saw rea- 
sons for having an ambassador at the court 
of the Netherlands, he did not think that 
the reasons which had been urged for the 
augmentation of the appointments of sir 
C. Stuart, (a man of whom it was impos- 
sible to speak too highly), applied to the 
appointments of any other ambassadors 
besides those at the court of France. 
What his noble friend had slightly touched 
upon—the great resort of English travel- 
lers to particular countries—was not a 
reason for sending an ambassador or a 
minister plenipotentiary toany one of them, 
but it was a reason, if the nature of our 
connexions rendered it necessary to send 
a minister there, that his appointments 
should be such as would enable him to do 
credit to the country which he was sent 
to represent. Tor his own part, he would 
rather augment than diminish the appoint- 
ments of the English ambassador at the 
court of France; but at the same time he 
must say, that the reasons which would 
lead him to increase the appointments of 
our embassy there, did not apply to our 
embassies elsewhere, much less to the differ- 
ent agents employed in them : for it deser- 
ved to be recollected, that no augmenta- 
tion of salary could be made to an ambas- 
sador without a proportionate increase 
being made to the salary of the secretary 
of legation and the other persons employed 
under him.—He would now take the op- 
portunity of saying a few words with regard 
to the pensions. The noble earl had said, 
that 14 out of the 18 persons who en- 
joyed pensions had risen from the lowest 
gradations of the department to which 
they belonged. It might be so; but still 
he did not know whether it was an im- 
provement upon the ancient practice, from 
which it was certainly very different. In 
no court had we at present any minister 
less than an envoy or minister plenipoten- 
tiary ; and it was stated, in defence of the 
practice, that all of them had gone through 
the different gradations of diplomatic office. 
Now, in former times, such individuals as 
were selected for ambassadors seldom 
underwent such a schooling : on the con- 
trary, they were selected for their high 
rank and great fortune, and the persons 
who were employed under them, though 
they had the right of rising, rose but very 
slowly to the rank of envoys extraordinary. 
He spoke on this subject with confidence ; 
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and he would say, that if the papers on 
their table could by any possibility be 
submitted to the inspection of those who 
filled our different embassies fifty or sixty 
years ago, surprised as they would be 
by the number of missions now in exis- 
tence, they would be still more sur- 
prised at the number of pensions, and 
the short time during which those who 
held them had been employed. They 
had increased with amazing rapidity since 
the conclusion of peace ; and yet, if there 
was any time during which they ought to 
have decreased, it certainly was that when 
new courts were opened for the employ- 
ment of diplomatists. They had, however, 
doubled in the period from 1804 to 1806; 
and at present 52,000/. for pensions, and 
177,000/. for salaries, was the actual ex- 
pense of our diplomacy, exclusive of the 
expense which was incurred in another 
shape, subject to what was called the wis- 
dom and vigilance of parliament, and to- 
tally distinct from the estimates then be- 
fore their lordships. The noble earl had 
told him upon a former occasion, that the 
expenses of our ambassadors were less 
than those of any other country. He had 
then taken the liberty of calling the noble 
earl’s attention to the expenditure of the 
different missions employed by the United 
States of America. The noble earl ex- 
pressed his willingness to meet him upon 
that ground, and combated the positions 
which he (lord H.) laid down. Now, he 
did not mean to say, that we were bound 
to assimilate our practice to that of the 
United States; but still he must main- 
tain, that it never could be derogatory 
from our character as a nation to have 
some regard to economy. He knew 
that our relations with foreign state were 
different from those of America, an 
that they were not to be judged exactly 
on the same principle. He had looked at 
the diplomatic expenditure of both coun- 
tries for the year 18]5, and had not for- 
gotten to take into calculation that Ame- 
rica, during that year, had incurred some 
extraordinary expenses, in consequence 
of being at peace with all the world, and 
of having recently negotiated a treaty of 
peace with us. He had said, in the course 
of his argument, that he thought that the 
expense of the relations of America with 
the whole world would be equal to ours 
with the different courts of Germany. On 
looking at the requisite papers, he found 
that the mission of lord Castlereagh to 
Vienna, which cost 42,000/. exceeded by 
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2,000/. all the allowances to the different 
missions of America. Now, he would ask 
the noble earl, whether he would say, 
that he had ever met an American minister 
except upon equal terms as to talent, in- 
telligence, and zeal for the interests of his 
country. He did not mean to urge the fact 
which he had just stated to their lordships 
as a reason for our approximating our ex- 
penditure to that of the United States: he 
merely mentioned it to show that gross 
extravagance must have existed in our 
own system of diplomacy. Indeed, the 
expenditure of that department in 1816 
had exceeded the expenditure of 1804 by 
150 per cent as far as regarded ourselves ; 
and as far as regarded that of other nations 
in a five-fold degree. It was easy to see 
how that system had grown up amongst us. 
The noble secretary had come from the 
continent daubed over with all the adula- 
tion and mouth-honour of the base and 
servile courts at which he had been visiting. 
The country was led to believe, from the 
flourishing statements that he made to it, 
that it would be able to exert for ever a 
commanding influence over the continent. 
It was not then allowed to hear any thing 
of the evils of a transition from war to 
peace—it was not then apprised of the 
evils of plenty—it was not then amused 
with ingenious and imaginary reasons for 
calamities which nothing but the odious 
and profligate measures of ministers had 
entailed upon it. The noble lord came 
over exulting and triumphing, and made 
the country believe itself lord of the world ; 
and it was at the very moment that it was 
labouring under that delusion, that the 
noble lord submitted to it the estimates 
for our missions, drawn up on what M. 
Colonne had called ‘ une économie large.” 
What, he would ask, had been the result 
of that lavish system? Would any of the 
noble lords opposite say, that it had ena- 
bled us to continue that influence over the 
continent which we had enjoyed at the 
conclusion of the war? If there was any 
man, either in that House or out of it, who 
would hazard such an assertion, let him 
take to himself the shame of the subjuga- 
tion of Italy: let him take to himself the 
shame of annihilating the rising liberties of 
Naples: let him take to himself the shame 
of crushing freedom, as far as freedom 
could be crushed, in every country of 
Europe: Jet him take to himself shame for 
the deviation from all those principles 
which the allied sovereigns had proclaimed 
in their hour of distress, and which they 
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declared it their object to establish in the 
congress at Vienna. Let him consider, if 
we had the influence which he maintained 
that we had, that it was England that had 
laid Italy prostrate at the foot of Austria; 
that it was England that had consigned to 
exile or the dungeon every Italian that 
was distinguished for his talent, integrity, 
and love of independence; that it was 
England that had insulted its most ancient 
andjfaithful ally, by forcing it to deliver the 
keys of its fortresses to the house of Aus- 
tria, its most ancient and inveterate enemy. 
If we still retained our former influence 
over the continent, how had we exercised 
it, whilst those atrocious outrages were 
committing on the rights of man and the 
liberties of nations? Why, the noble 
secretary had published a circular, in 
which he had expressed his disapprobation 
of what Austria was doing. Now, that 
circular was either a false pretence, to 
throw dust into the eyes of the people and 
parliament of England, or it was a decisive 
proof that our boasted influence was 
completely gone. Another proof that 
it was so, might be deduced from an 
answer which the noble earl opposite 
had given him upon two distinct occa- 
sions. The noble ear! had told him, when 
he asked a question about the payment 
of that loan which Austria had obtained 
from our merchants by a species of swind- 
ling, that every engine was at work to 
enforce the payment of it. He had scen 
rumours in the public journals for three or 
four days past, of the intention of the 
Austrian cabinet to raise a new Joan in 
order to discharge its debt to this coun- 
try ; but he was sure that we should never 
get in payment of that debt, a quarter of 
the money which we had expended in 
missions to Vienna since the peace. In- 
deed, if we should ever get as interest for 
that loan the expence of one year's mis- 
sion to the German courts, he should feel 

perfectly satisfied, and would never open 
his mouth again upon the subject. Though 
he did not intend to enter into any discus- 
sion on the subject of our other missions, 
he could not conclude the observations 
which he had taken the liberty of offering 

to their lordships without expressing a 

hope that the odious and execrable 

government of Turkey would ere long fall 

to the ground, He cared not whether the 

blow came from Russia or from Greece, 

he trusted, however, that come from what 

quarter it might, the government of this 

country, situated as it now was, would 
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abstain from interfering in the struggle. 
We were too remote to interfere in the 
contest, but not too remote to feel in- 
terested in its result. Though, as astates- 
man, he was compelled to advise our 
neutrality in the combat, he must, as a 
man and a philosopher, wish the result of 
it to be, the complete destruction of the 
infamous and tyrannical government of 
Turkey. [Hear, hear.] 

Lord Ellenborough complained, that 
the papers on the table were not sufficiently 
satisfactory, as they did not contain an 
account of the contingent expenses. In 
reply to what had fallen from the noble 
lord, he would state that the expenses in- 
curred by our foreign missions in 1815 and 
1816 ought not to be taken as a criterion 
to judge of the expenses of common years. 
He likewise contended, that of all the 
different species of expenditure incurred 
by government, that incurred in the di- 
plomatic service was the most necessary ; 
for it was information—it was dispatch of 
business—it was the best means of facili- 
tating those results which government 
most wished to produce, in short, expendi- 
ture in diplomacy was secret service money 
and if an ambassador was improperly 
limited in the employment of it, it was 
quite impossible for him to be of any 
utility to his country. 

The motion was then negatived. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, March 27. 


Roastep Wueat.] Sit R. Wilson, 
seeing the secretary of the Treasury in his 
place, wished to call his attention toa 
circumstance of considerable importance. 
He had received a letter from a person 
who was now detained in prison for non- 
payment of a fine which had been imposed 
upon him for selling Roasted Wheat, not 
with an intent to defraud the revenue, 
but bond fide as a breakfast beverage. 
The circumstances of this individual’s case 
were those of considerable hardship. 
He had been sentenced to an imprison- 
ment of nine months for a political offence. 
During the time he was in confinement, 
he was informed that he was to be pro- 
ceeded against for selling roasted wheat, 
but was told that if he would plead guilty 
to the offence, he would not be required 
to pay the penalty. He accordingly did 
plead guilty; but, to his astonishment, 
when the period of his imprisonment had 
expired, he was prevented from leaving 
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the prison by a detainer on the part of the 
Crown for 60/., the amount of the fine 
which had been imposed for selling the 
roasted grain. He wished to know whe- 
ther it was the intention of government 
to propose a repeal or modification of the 
act of the 41st of George the 3rd, under 
which the convictions for selling roasted 
wheat had been imposed, and whether it 
was intended to remit the fines which had 
been imposed upon such convictions ? 

Mr. Lushington said, that the consider- 
ation of the general question with respect 
to the selling of roasted wheat had been 
referred to the board of excise, who had 
not yet come to any decision upon the 
subicct. 

Mr. Adbercromby was of opinion that the 
act required amendment. As it at pre- 
sent stood, it went the monstrous length 
of declaring that if any person should dis- 
cover a substitute for coffee, no matter 
how wholesome or economical, he should 
not be allowed to sell it. 


CONSTITUTIONAL ASSOCIATION—PE- 
TITION OF JOHN Barkuey.] Dr. Lush- 
ington begged to cail the attention of the 
House to a petition which he held in his 
hand. The name of the petitioner was 
John Barkley, and he was 17 years of age. 
He was one of those individuals who had 
fallen victims to the proceedings of that 
society which had usurped the name ot 
* constitutional.” That society had not 
only brought the petitioner to trial, but 
had harassed him in the first instance, 
and had made him undergo a preliminary 
imprisonment. On the 4th of Mareh last, 
the petitioner’s trial came on before the 
Common Serjeant anda London jury. 
Before tke trial commenced, his counsel 
objected to the jury on this ground, that 
they were not competent to give a fair 
verdict, because only two days before 
they had tried and convicted William 
Vamplew for publishing the identical libel 
for selling which the petitioner was indict- 
ed. The common serjeant was of opi- 
nion that the objection was not well- 
founded. He (Dr. L.) would, how- 
ever contend that to compel a person 
to be tried by a jury which had already 
prejudged his case, was a violation of the 
first principles of justice. It was laid 
down by lord Coke, that no person was 
qualified to sit upon a jury, if he had 
already been party to a verdict in a cause 
where the same question had been tried, 
although between other plaintiffs and de- 
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fendants. Now, had not the same ques- 
tion, in fact, been decided between other 

arties in the present case? All that 

arkley’s jury could try was, whether he 
had or had not published the libel; for 
that the work in question was a libel they 
had already declared by a previous ver- 
dict. What, he would ask, did the prac- 
tice lead to, or rather what did it not 
lead to? Surely every man must bear in 
mind the libel bill passed after so much 
exertion by Mr. Fox —that bill by which 
juries recovered the rights and privileges 
which judges had usurped from them—the 
privilege of deciding for themselves not 
only as to the fact of publication, but also 
as to the question of libel or no libel. He 
(Dr. L.) declared that he knew of no 
greater blessing conferred upon England 
than Mr. Fox’s libel bill; and yet that 
bill had been set at nought in this in- 
stance; for the jury who tried Barkley 
had decided before they went into the 
box as to the question of libel, and had 
only left to try the fact of publication. 
This, however, was not the only evil 
arising from the practice of which he 
complained. He was now about to speak 
to facts proved by the petition wiich he 
held in his hand—proved by the words of 
the foreman of Barkley’s jury, (who com- 
erery heavily of the situation in which 

e had been placed )—and proved by the 
testimony of eye-witnesses, whose veracity 
was unimpeachable. The counsel for the 
prosecution, in his opening to the jury, 
said, “I recur to the speech which I 
made here three days since ; that speech 
contained arguments which I am sure 
must satisfy you that the book in question 
is a libel, and there is no occasion, there- 
fore, that I should farther occupy your 
time upon that head.” And how was the 
counsel for the prisoner, who had not 
been present at the former speech, to 
reply to arguments which he had not 
heard? This was one part of the ob- 
jection to this course of proceeding ; but 
there were still greater evils attending 
upon it. The judge himself—~and here 
he did say that he was bound to complain 
of the conduct of the judge; he com- 
plained that the conduct of the judge had 
not been upright, just, or impartial. The 
judge had distinctly told the jury, that he 
could not understand how they could 
form a different opinion upon Barkley’s 
case consistently with their former ver- 
dict. So, the judge actually reminded 
the jury of their former verdict, instead 
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of endeavouring to get rid, if possible, of 
any lurking prejudice which might be 
hanging about their minds. He must 
complain heavily of this conduct; and he 
appealed to his hon. and learned friends 
opposite, whether they ought not in can- 
dour to come forward and admit the irre- 
gularity of the trial. They ought not, 
because the individual offending was a 
poor unfriended being, to sanction a vio- 
lation of that most sacred right, the trial 
by jury. He would ask either of those 
hon. and learned gentlemen to put a case 
to themselves. Supposing they had to 
conduct a prosecution for libel against two 
or more individuals, if a jury acquitted 
the first by negativing the fact of libel, 
would they go on with the same jury to 
the trial of the others? Could they do 
it with common regard to their profes- 
sional characters? In the present case, 
a boy, not more than 17 years of age had 
fallen under the fangs of the Constitu- 
tional Society. He was unable, although 
he had applied to the clerk of the arraigns, 
to procure a list of the jury. That ob- 
jection was taken at the trial, and over- 
ruled. The next course taken by the 
prisoner was a course generally admitted 
upon trials for misdemeanour. He be- 
lieved that it was not usual in such cases 
to insist upon all the strict formalities of 
challenge ; the mere statement that there 
was ground of objection to any of the 
jury, on the score of undue prejudice, 
was always held sufficient. Challenge 
upon that score was made in Barkley’s 
case ; but although it was accustomed to 
succeed in other cases, it failed in his. 
And, let the House look at the situation 
in which the jury as well as the prisoner 
were placed, by the improper course per- 
sisted in. In Barkley’s case, they took 
thirty-five minutes to deliberate before 
they found their verdict of guilty : in the 
former cases they had returned the same 
verdict without any deliberation at all. 
The very circumstance of this hesitation 
proved that they were in doubt; probably 
but for the sake of consistency, their 
verdict might have been the other way. 
Asit was, the verdict was accompanied 
with a recommendation to mercy, and a 
sentence of six month’s imprisonment 
only was passed upon the defendant. 
The hon. and learned member then pro- 
ceeded to advert to the sentences passed 
upon the two other individuals tried for 
the same offence as Barkley. He under- 
stood that, to the already heavy sentence 
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of imprisonment for two years—then to 
find sureties for good behaviour during 
life—the farther infliction of hard labour, 
had, on their entering the Poultry 
Compter, been added. Courts of justice 
certainly had the power of ordering that 
aggravation of punishment; but was it 
to be endured, that for the mere publi- 
cation of opinions—of opinions upon sub- 
jects as to which almost all men differed 
—as to which, were it possible to dive 
into the hearts of gentlemen present, 
scarcely three of those gentlemen would 
be found upon all points to agree—was 
it fair, that for publishing his opinions 
upon such subjects, a man should be com- 
yelled, in addition to imprisonment, to 
abour for two years at an unwholesome 
employment? He had heard that there 
was, in truth, no occasion for the parti- 
cular order for hard labour, inasmuch as 
that, when a man went to the Compter, 
hard labour followed of course. In the 
instance, however, to which he adverted, 
the order was distinctly given ; for it was 
actually added, and by interlineation, to 
the sentence. The learned doctor went 


on to comment upon the mischievousness 
of prosecutions like those to which he had 
been alluding. When the House saw a 


man like Mr. Hone raised (merely by 
prosecution) from an obscure individual 
to a man known in every corner of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Wales, could they 
do otherwise than lament to see any body 
of men so absurd and so wicked, as to 
erect themselves into a society for the 
assumption of powers which demanded 
the nicest discretion in their exercise, and 
which the policy of the law had vested in 
the Crown. With the fate of the peti- 
tioner was embarked the fate of one of 
the most sacred privileges of an English- 
man. 

The Solicitor General said, with respect 
to the publication for which the petitioner 
was tried, that a more blasphemous and 
seditious libel never issued from the press 
of this country. Every person who had 
read the ‘public prints of the day, was 
aware of the mischievous character of that 
infamous publication. It was openly de- 
clared by Mr. Carlile, the employer of 
the prisoner, that he would set the law at 
defiance—that nothing should prevent 
him from pursuing the career which he 
had commenced—that though he might 
be imprisoned, his family one after an- 
other, were willing to become martyrs in 
the cause for which he suffered ; and that 

VOL. VI. 
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after they should be convicted, he would 
hire, at a low rate, persons who would 
bid defiance to the law, and those he 
would make the instruments of his pur- 
pose. It was well known that, for the 
purpose of defeating the law, the publica- 
tions were sold through an aperture in a 
partition, no person being visible in the 
shop. It was well known that over the 
shop in question was publicly inscribed— 
* This is the mart for sedition and blas- 
phemy.”? This being known, it was the 
bounden duty of any individual who hap- 
pened to have evidence against the per- 
sons engaged in this attempt to defeat the 
law, to proceed to bring them to justice. 
With respect to the society itself which 
had proceeded in this case he had nothing 
to do, he had nothing to say; but, whe- 
ther society or whether individuals, it 
was the duty of those who possessed evi- 
dence to bring the guilty to justice. As 
to the conduct of the learned judge, it 
was true, that the defendant took an ob- 
jection to the trial proceeding before the 
same jury that had tried another defendant 
for the same libel. Now he would put it 
to his learned friend, whether the judge 
had the power, without the consent of 
the counsel for the prosecution, to stop 
the proceeding merely on account of that 
jury having to try the cause. The judge 
told the defendant that he might put in a 
challenge either against any individual or 
to the array, but the defendant did not 
put in any such challenge, knowing, as 
any one acquainted with the law must 
have known, that there was no legal ob- 
jection to the jury. The learned counsc! 
was not taken by surprise ; he had several 
days to determine the course to be taken ; 
and he found that there was no legal ob- 
jection tothe jury. It was only necessary 
to refer to any passage of the libel, to 
shew that no jury could have come to a 
different decision. In one passage the 
writer said, ‘* All religion I proclaim to 
be a vice in society, to be compared to 
the mythology of former times, which 
can consist only with an ignorance of the 
laws of nature, and is supported merely 
by the power of priestcraft.” Was it 
possible for any twelve men to doubt that 
this was a libel? The only question, 
then, that remained for a jury was, whe- 
ther the party accused had taken part in 
the publication ; and as to that question, 
the jury could not be at all prejudiced by 
their previous decision. Another ob- 
“ee had been taken to the conduct of 
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the judge; namely, that in a sentence 
for the offence of blasphemy, he had made 
hard labour a part of the sentence. That 
was not the case in the sentence of the 
petitioner. If the person intrusted to 
carry that sentence into effect had de- 
viated from the terms of it, the prisoner 
would obtain redress in any court of law 
in England. But he apprehended that 
this would be found to be a mistake. 
When a prisoner was committed to a 
house of correction, the gaoler was 
authorized by the statutes regulating such 
places, in case the prisoner should de- 
mand the prison allowance, to set him, 
not to hard labour, but to such moderate 
labour as might earn that allowance, so 
that he might not be a charge to the 
country. No doubt, in another case, 
hard labour had been m.de part of the 
sentence, and the prisoner had been re- 
quired to give his own security for his 
good behaviour during life. Now his 
learned friend would find that this had 
formed part of almost every sentence for 
blasphemy. Chief Justice Hale, who 
would not be considered a cruel judge, 
had in such a case not only sentenced the 
defendant to fine, imprisonment, and hard 
labour, but not merely to give his own 
security, but to find the security of others 
for his good behaviour for life. In the 
case of the King v. Williams, for a libel, 
which formed part of the libel in question, 
lord Mansfield inflicted a similar sentence, 
and indeed there was hardly a case of 
blasphemy, of the sentence of which hard 
Jabour had not formed a part. Thus 
much he had thought himself bound to 
give in way of explanation of the conduct 
of the learned judge, and he had endea- 
voured to abstain from intemperance or 
from the declamation in which his learned 
friend had indulged. 

Dr. Lushington said, it was no answer 
to his argument to say, that the publica- 
tion was of a very dangerous character. 
He had contended, that, in proportion as 
the matter of accusation was atrocious, 
there was the more reason that the indi- 
vidual accused should have a fair trial. 
He did not stand up to justify the publi- 
cation—he had always opposed himself to 
the doctrines which it contained; but he 
felt himself bound to look to the mode 
and manner in which the trial was con- 
ducted, and having considered it, he stated 
what he felt; namely, that the defendant 
had not received a fair trial. 

Ordered to be printed. 
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Gaot DeLivery—PETITION FROM 
THE GRAND Jury oF Essex.] Sir 
Eliab Harvey rose, to present a petition 
from the grand jury of Essex, the object 
of which was so clear and distinct, that it 
required very few observations in its sup- 
port. The petitioners called on the House 
to devise some means by which general 
gaol deliveries should be rendered more 
frequent in the county of Essex. At pre- 
sent, it happened that individuals remained 
in gaol from six to nine months before 
they were discharged. He held in his 
hand the calendar of the last Lent assizes, 
from which it appeared that, from the 
termination of the summer assizes, early 
in August, until the 13th of November, 
22 prisoners were committed, whose trials 
could rot take place until the following 
Lent assizes. Six of that number were 
acquitted, and two were discharged by 
public proclamation, no prosecutor ap- 
pearing. It was a great hardship on the 
individuals who were thus imprisoned 
for many months; and it was also a heavy 
expense to the county. The length of 
time also which elapsed between the com- 
mitment and the trial, deterred many per- 
sons from prosecuting. He moved, that 
the petition be brought up. 

Mr. Western, in seconding the motion 
of his hon. colleague, begged permission 
to goa little farther into the consideration 
of the subject. When on former occa- 
sions, it was under the consideration of 
the House, the noble lord opposite had 
declared, that it was the intention of his 
majesty’s ministers to apply a remedy to 
the evil of which the petitioners com- 

lained. Neither he nor the petitioners 
doubted that his majesty’s ministers would 
consider the subject, and devise a remedy : 
but it wasmost desirable, as the petitioners 
stated, that the legislature should imme- 
diately proceed to pay attention to this 
important subject. He did not wish un- 
necessarily to touch on a subject which 
fell within the province of the learned 
gentlemen opposite, and of other indivi- 
duals of high rank and eminence in the 
law ; neither did he want to interfere with 
the important duties of the learned judges; 
but the attention of the petitioners, some 
of whom were magistrates of the county, 
had been directed to this subject, in con- 
sequence of the hardship and inconve- 
nience which the existing system produced. 
They found, on examining the gaol-calen- 
dar, that generally one-half of the persons 
brought to trial at the Lent assizes were 
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committed in the month of January. It 
was thus evident, that the county was at 
the expense of keeping in the gaol from 
January until the Lent assizes a greater 
number of prisoners by one-half, than 
would be the case if a gaol delivery took 
place in January. ‘Taking the average 
for a given number of years, it would be 
seen, that the number of prisoners in- 
creased one half, in consequence of the 
long interval between the summer and the 
Lent assizes. If gaol-deliveries were more 
frequent, the county would not have to 
support more than one-half the prisoners, 
for whom they were now obliged to pro- 
vide for a very considerable period. 
Taking a period of four years, the ave- 
rage number of prisoners tried at the 
Lent assizes at Chelmsford was 102; of 
whom 50 were imprisoned in the month of 
January. If, therefore, a gaol-delivery 


took place in that month, the county | 


would be freed from the expense of sup- 
porting 50 prisoners. In every point of 
view, both with reference to humanity 
and economy, the subject was of great 
importance. Of all other prisoners, those 
committed for felony were the most ex- 
pensive and difficult to provide for. In 
the first place, ample security must be 
provided to prevent their escape; and it 
was also necessary to separate and classify 
them, in order to prevent contamination. 
The necessity of more frequent gaol-deli- 
veries was fully exemplified by what was 
now passing at Maidstone; where the 
number of prisoners had increased to such 
an extent, that Mr. Baron Graham was 
obliged to put off very many Nist Prius 
cases of great importance, for the purpose 
of assisting Mr. Baron Wood in trying 
criminal offences. This, however, was 
not sufficient; and Mr. Serjeant Lawes 
and Mr. Serjeant Taddy were trying 
cases in an Anabaptist chapel. There 
was, lie conceived, considerable injustice 
in keeping persons in prison, as the assizes 
were now regulated. Individuals who had 
committed trifling offences, and others 
who ultimately were acquitted, were im- 

risoned for several months, and that too 
in winter, before they were tried at the 
Lent assizes. The consequence was, 
that the effect which punishment ought to 


have, was considerably weakened; for | 


imprisonment ceased to be viewed with 
feelings of pain. From the year 1816 it 
appeared, that, of the persons committed 
in the county of Essex, no less than 400 


were imprisoned before the Ist of October. | 
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Those individuals must, therefore, have 
remained very little less than six months 
in gaol, before they were tried at the 
Lent assizes; and at the present Lent 
assizes, many of the persons convicted of 
felony were sentenced to a shorter period 
of imprisonment than they had previously 
undergone. The commitments in Essex, 
for the last ten years, were 4,91; of that 
number 1,100 persons had been acquitted, 
and no bill had been found against 274. 
Yet those persons had been subjected to 
a very long imprisonment, before their 
cases were decided. He thought the re- 
medy for this evil—that of a more fre- 
quent gaol delivery—could easily be ob- 
tained. What he and other individuals 
wished for, was, that one of the judges 
should take the criminal cases at the 
quarter sessions, while the ordinary busi- 


ness of appeals &c., could go on before 
the magistrates as usual. He, for one, 
‘did not think the administration of the 
| criminal law would be perfect, while a 
| prisoner could by any possibility, be kept 
In gaol for more than three months pre- 
vious to his trial. The Lent and Summer 
assizes were extremely well fixed, in 
point of time; and he thought, if another 
gaol delivery took place in Janvary, it 
‘would bea very beneficial measure. He 
could see no objection to leaving the 
capital offences to one of the judges, at 
the time of the quarter sessions, while the 
| other business proceeded in the ordinary 
/course. When the quarter sessions were 
held, both the grand and the petty jury 
|were in attendance. The magistrates 
'were also assembled, and the gentry, or 
‘what might be termed the public of the 
“county, were present at that time. Per- 
haps it might be said, that the judges 
-would be incompetent to perform this 
‘additional duty. He thought, however, 
that six of them might be spared for the 
_ purpose ; and that three additional judges 
should be appointed to assist them. He 
did not think that the expense which such 
'an appointment would occasion, could 
fairly be urged asa reason for not rendering 
the administration of the criminal law as 
perfect as possible. The object was no 
less than the prevention of absolute in- 
justice. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that any one 
who had read the petition, or had heard 
the speech of the hon. member for Essex, 
could not fail to be impressed with the 
importance of the subject of which it treat- 
ed. He conceived that nothing could 
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i be more proper to petition that House | establishment of a new gaol delivery, f 
te upon, and that hon. members conversant, than the impression that criminal cases ] 
i from their situations in the country, with | were disposed of with less care and atten- I 

§ these matters, should express their opinion, | tion than at the assizes. If there were ] 
hi as to the best mode of improving the ad- | an impression on the country that they ‘ 
if ministration of justice; and he thought | were attended with less solemnity, it I 
ces § the least return that could be made for | would greatly deteriorate the cause of I 
ais the manner in which the duties of the | justice. Another difficulty attending the ‘ 
Pak magistrates were performed, was to attend | quarter sessions was, that by law they t 
ith to the representations made by them, | were required to be held within a week d 
nit h involving subjects connected with the du- | after a certain period, which would dis- r 
ie | ties of their situations. He assured the | able the judge and the counsel, from re- n 
fie House, that this subject had not escaped | turning to their duty in the courts in ' 
We ' the serious attention of his majesty’s | London, in term time. He would take, q 
‘ty ki government, and he hoped the communi- | for instance, the October quarter sessions, i 
ita! cation he had to make on the subject | to be held within a week of the 11th \ 
wae would convince the House, that they | October. Supposing that day to fall on a b 
Aa were by no means disposed to undervalue | Sunday, the session might not begin before ‘J 
ate fh the importance of the question. At the | the 19th, and the term beginning on the p 
Hats same time, the hon. gentleman opposite, | 6th November, how was it possible that w 
' ‘} must in candour admit, that they ought | the judge and counsel could return to te 
Bae to approach a change in the established | their duties in the Court of King’s Bench, n 
O18 mode of administering justice in the | and other courts, in sufficient time. The k 
i af country without due caution; and with- | same would be the case in January. t] 
fea: out taking especial care not to disturb | These, he knew, were but the details, p 
gids that opinion as to the impartial adminis- | and might be overcome; but the objec- d 
EN tration of justice, which it was so desira- | tion as to the number of the Judges, and ce 

cep ble should be entertained by the country | other objections, were insuperable to any 
nat at large. The fact, that the system of | thing being done without the maturest or 
oat this country was the most perfect system | deliberation. The best way was, to apply re 
ATF of jurisprudence in the world, imposed | the means within their power to remedy it 
1 upon them the necessity of observing | the evil; and he had to state, that after ju 
tr great caution in approaching it for the | full consideration, government had deter- fr 
ars |: purpose of making any change. With | mined next winter, to make the experi- St 
i regard to the remedies proposed by the | ment of a third gaol delivery in all the al 
wit hon. member for Essex, upon first sight, | counties of the home circuit. Thus, in p 
ied he could perceive many difficulties in the | Essex, Sussex, Kent, Hertfordshire, and te 
ie way of the adoption of the plan laid | Surrey, a judge would go the circuit, and it 
ta down by him. That plan was, that one or | have the usual assistance of a grand and a 

Die & two judges should attend at the quarter | petty jury. These counties were selected di 
j . sessions to preside over a criminal court, | for the experiment, on account of their St 
4 and make the grand and petty jurics in | proximity to the metropolis, not being so E 
bi attendance co-operate with him. In the | open to the inconvenience in point of th 
Pig | first place, it was impossible to carry that | time to which those more distant were ar 
q ay plan into effect without increasing the | subject; and also in consideration of the its 
we number of the judges; and to that, all | greater number of crimes, in proportion pl 
ai men who had turned their attention to the | to the larger population. The county of th 
hist subject, entertained very great objections. | Middlesex had eight gaol deliveries, on oc 
ee That difficulty, therefore, must in the first | account of its vicinity to the metropolis, Ww: 
He instance, be surmounted, and then there | and he saw no reason why the principle he 
t 1 would remain other difficulties of still | upon which those increased deliveries gl 
Nay greater magnitude. Any one who had | were founded, should not be applied to th 
on witnessed the administration of the law at | other counties. But he must say, that he th 
| the quarter sessions, could not fail to have | thought the present proposition an excep- se 
be | remarked the vast difference there was, | tion to the principle, on the ground of its sh 
betwixt the grand and petty juries on | impracticability, and, therefore, he must cc 
that occasion, and those assembled at the | oppose it, at least until the experiment cr 

ne assizes. This being the case, the House | was tried to which he had already re- it 
t would see to what it would tend; and | ferred. sh 
: nothing was more to be avoided in the} Mr. Leyeester said, he had heard with we 
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great pleasure the statement of the right 
hon. gentleman. There could scarcely 
be a more serious evil in society, than 
long imprisonment before trial, inasmuch 
as it subjected the innocent to punish- 
ment, and sometimes to heavier punish- 
ment than the guilty. More frequent 
gaol-deliveries would also furnish oppor- 
tunities for the improvement of prison 
discipline. He had himself no doubt of a 
respectable attendance at the bar on these 
new commissions, and that the supply of 
professional men would be always ade- | 
quate to the demand. During term, when 
four judges were sitting in each court of | 
Westminster-hall, one might, he thought, 

be well spared for the additional circuit. | 
There was, in his opinion, nothing im- | 
practicable in such an arrangement. It | 
was not necessary for them now to refer 
to all the details and technicalities which | 
might afterwards require consideration ; 

let them only make up their minds as to 

the leading question—let them but once 

pronounce the emphatic fat, and he 

doubted not that the point would be ac- 

complished. 

Mr. Peel rose, merely to supply an 
omission in his previous statement with 
respect to the new circumstances in which | 
it would occasionally place some of the 
judges. Nothing could be more remote 
from the intentions of government than to 
subject them to any additional expense ; 
and he felt confident that if additional ex- 
pense should arise from the proposed sys- 
tem, that House would most readily make 
it good. 

Mr. Dickinson was sorry to express his 
disappointment at finding that the mea- 
sure of his hon. friends, the members for 
Essex, was not likely to be adopted, and 
that one so contracted in its ciwcumference, 
and so narrow in its view with regard to 
its real object, was intended to supply its 
place. He had known many instances of 
the grievance complained of, one of which 
occurred now; a boy of twelve years old 
was accused by another boy of a felony ; 
he was committed in the month of Au- 
gust ; he was all the winterin gaol; and in 
the month of April he was discharged, for 
the grand jury found no bill. What good 
sense was there in saying that this remedy 
should be applied to Hertfordshire, a 
county purely agricultural, and where the 
criminals were notoriously few ; and that 
it should not be extended to Somerset- 
shire, where, from the population, crimes 
were committed in the largest number, 
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and chiefly by criminals who came from 
towns of such dimensions as Frome and 
Bath. He was glad to hear that it was 
not intended to increase the labours of 
the judges: they were already oppressed 
with business ; he hoped, also, it was not 
intended to add to the burthens of county 
magistrates ; four actual weeks’ sitting in 
a year, independent of travelling and other 
magisterial duties, he thought enough for 
them. He approved of the measure of 
the member for Essex, because it intended 
to give to the subject one of its best rights, 
celerem et plenam justitiam, which the 
other did not ; he approved of it also, be- 
cause in these times of agricultural dis- 
tress, it would lessen the burthens on land, 
by rendering the building extensive gaols 
less necessary, and it would also promote 
the object of classification by lessening 
the inmates. 

Sir E. Knatchbull said, that this subject 
was of the highest importance to the 
country, and he had heard with pleasure 
that a scheme was in contemplation, by 
which a great portion of the inconvenience 
would be removed. Even at the last as- 
sizes for Kent, it was found impossible to 
get through the business which had accu- 
mulated. One judge could not perform 
the whole; and so numerous were the cri- 
minal cases, that 13 out of 28 wisi prius 
causes were left untried. 

Mr. Chetwynd said, that three years had 
elapsed since his hon. friend the member 
for Essex first called the attention of this 
House and the public to this important 
subject; and although the original propo- 
sition was not acceded to, it was generally 
understood, that some plan by way of ex- 
periment was contemplated by his ma- 
jesty’s government to remedy the evils 
complained of; otherwise, petitions to a 
similar effect would ere this have emanated 
from other counties. If it be a maxim of 
our law, as stated in a book of the highest 
authority, that ‘ dilatio justitia est qua- 
dam negatio”’—if there be any truth in 
the saying of a wise king of old, that, 
‘‘ because sentence against an evil work is 
not executed speedily, therefore the heart 
of the sons of men is set in them to do 
evil;” and if it be for the advancement of 
the commonwealth that justice should be 
speedily and promptly executed, there 
cannot be two opinions as to the expe- 
diency and necessity of a more frequent de- 
livery of our gaols, and that measures 
should be adopted to prevent the possi- 
bility of an innocent individual being in- 
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prisoned six, seven, eight, or nine months 
previously to his case being submitted to 
a grand jury. He (Mr. C.) said, that in 
the course of his experience as a magis- 
trate, acting for many years in a large and 
populous county, instances had come 
within his knowledge of persons being im- 
prisoned a much longer period before trial 
than after conviction—of others who, after 
having suffered six or seven months’ im- 
prisonment, the grand jury have decided 
that the evidence was insutticient to justify 
their being put upon trial—of others who, 
after long periods of confinement, had 
been discharged by proclamation, or ac- 
quitted upon the merits. Confinement 
itself, even in the most improved state of 
our gaols, was a very great evil, whether 
we consider the individual himself or the 
public, who were burthened with the ex- 
penses of providing accommodation for an 
accumulated number of untried prisoners, 
and also with the expenses of maintaining 
them. The evil being admitted, the next 
question was, as tu the remedy, and this 
he thought could not be confided to better 
hands than those of the secretary of state 
for the home department. But he im- 
plored his majesty’s ministers not to in- 
crease either the jurisdiction of the quarter 
sessions, nor add to the burthens of the 
magistracy, who were already so over- 
loaded that independent country gentle- 
men were unwilling to take upon them- 
selves that irksome office, and thus the 
administration of justice might eventually 
devolve into inferior hands. The hon. 
member observed, that magistrates were 
treated very leniently on the other side of 
Westminster-hall, but were very roughly 
handled in that House. Lord Mansfield 
had said, if their judgments be wrong but 
the heart pure, God forbid that he should 
punish them! Mr. C. said, he thought 
their motives were not so favourably in- 
terpreted in that House as they ought to 
be. With respect to the present judges, 
he thought that their labours should not, 
and indeed could not be increased. He 
rejoiced that they were not to incur any 
expenses with reference to the present 
experiment; their salaries were already 
very inadequate; and if no other member 
would bring the subject before the House, 
he, humble and insignificant as he might 
be, certainly would do so. 

Mr. W. Smith said, that not one, but 
ten experiments, ought to be made, rather 
than leave the prevailing system without 
aremedy. A case had lately occurred, 
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in which aman who had inflicted every 
thing short of murder on a boy in his em- 
ployment, who had died in consequence 
of his sufferings, was cenvicted of man- 
slaughter, and sentenced to twelve months’ 
imprisonment. Now, he had kuown an 
instance in Norfolk, in which an indivi- 
dua!, after being confined many months, 
was discharged without any punishment 
at all. The hardship of long imprison- 
ment was not in general duly appreciated. 
He earnestly hoped that a prompt and 
effectual remedy would be applied to this 
monstrous evil. 

The Attorney General said, he was fully 
aware of the inconvenience suffered under 
the existing state of the law; but, in pro- 
portion as it was important, they ought 
not to adopt any scheme to amend it with- 
out adequate deliberation. The difficulty 
of dealing with the evil in question might 
be judged of, from the circumstance of 
there being such various opinions as to 
the mode of remedying it. An experi- 
ment was to be tried upon the home 
counties; and he was sure that it could 
not be extended farther without new mo- 
delling the courts, and increasing thc 
number of judges. In all they did, they 
must, above all, take care that justice was 
administered satisfactorily to the people. 
Justice must be done without hurry ; and 
the people must feel that they had the 
best talents of the judges. The situation 
of a judge should be an inducement to 
gentlemen of the highest talents at the 
bar. The judges had little enough leisure 
at present; and if they increased their 
burthens, no gentleman sufficiently quali- 
fied would accept the situation. After 
the experiment had been tried, the House 
would be better able to judge whether it 
should be continued or extended. 

Dr. Lushington agreed, that no altera- 
tion ought to be made in the number of 
the judges, except upon the most mature 
consideration ; but, if after the experiment 
should be tried, the judges were found in- 
capable of bearing farther burthens, then 
he hoped the House would consent to in- 
crease their number. There had been 
periods in our history when the number of 
judges was greater. In the century be- 
fore the last, there had been five judges 
in each court, and at one period six. 
When it was considered that the judges 
returned in October from the circuits, and 
that the next session began in November, 
it could not be supposed that they could 
bear additional labour at that period. No 
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mind was capable of perpetual tension. 
If business pressed too heavily, it destroy- 
ed the fitness for performing it. The ad- 
ditional expense was not to be set in com- 
petition with the expense in point of mo- 
rality, occasioned by the long imprison- 
ment of persons, who were young and 
perhaps innocent, inthe society of felons. 
‘The case of Maidstone showed the neces- 
sity of a more frequent gaol-delivery. 
When three courts proceeded at once with 
criminal trials, the rapidity of decision 
must prove injurious to the character of 
the administration of justice. He would, 
however, be the first to oppose the ap- 
pointment of judges for criminal cases 
only. With regard to the salaries of the 
judges, be had always been of opinion 
that they were not sufficient to support 
the dignity of the office. It was not only 
an injury to the judges themselves, but an 
injury to the country; because there were 
many instances in which persons the best 
qualified to fill the situation had declined 
it, on the express ground that they could 
not afford to accept it. 

Mr. Sykes thought that the experiment 
which had been so successfully tried in 
the four northern counties, might be ad- 
vantageously extended to the other parts 
of the kingdom. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, that 
the plan suggested by his right hon. friend 
was sufficiently confined to insure all the 
advantages of local convenience, without 
hazarding its ultimate success by too ex- 
tensive a scale of operation. The experi- 
ment on the northern circuit afforded an 
illustration of his argument; for in that 
instance a cautious, but not less accelera- 
tive system had been adopted; and the 
plan was not extended at first to all the 
counties included in that circuit. A still 
greater degree of caution was necessary 
in the present instance; and it would be 
dangerous to rush at once into so exten- 
sive an experiment as that of extending a 
third assize to all the counties in England. 
The country with which he was connect- 
ed, looked with much anxiety to the re- 
sult of this experiment; for there were 
many counties in Ireland where the ca- 
lendars pressed as heavily upon the judges 
as they did in this country. His right 
hon. friend could not have given a stronger 
pledge to the House of the sincerity with 
which the government had entered on this 
measure, than by beginning upon such a 
scale as would enable him to place it upon 
the most advantageous practical principle, 
and to carry it most speedily into effect. 
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Ordered to lie on the table, and to be 
printed. 


Marriace Acr AMENDMENT | 
Dr. Phillimore rose and addressed the 
House as follows ;* 

Mr. Speaker :—In conformity with the 
notice I have given, I have to request 
permission of the Iouse to be allowed to 
bring in a bill to amend the 26th of Geo. 
2, c. 33, usually denominated the Mar- 
riage Act. The measure I am about to 
propose has, in former parliaments essen- 
tially, and in substance several times re- 
ceived the sanction of this branch of the 
legislature; but in deference to objections 
entertained in another place, objections, 
however, in which it is but fair to add 
none of the distinguished lawyers either 
within or without this House, with whom 
I have consulted as to the formation of the 
bill, at all concur; still, in deference to 
those objections I have made considerable 
alterations in the structure of the present 
bill, and I am now about to introduce it, 
altogether re-cast and remodelled, to the 
House.—Under these circnmstances, I 
feel it due to those members of the pre- 
sent House of Commons, to whose judg- 
ment and consideration this measure is 
now for the first time submitted —I feel 
it due to a question of such vast im- 
portance, affecting, as it necessarily must, 
to a certain extent at least, the very foun- 
dations of social order, and involving as it 
does in its consideration the peace, and 
happiness, and comfort of a prodigious 
number of individuals in this country ;—I 


feel it due (if I may say so without arro- 
-gance) to the part I have myself taken 


in the furtherance of an object I have so 


_much at heart—to explain to the House, 


as briefly as the nature of the subject will 
admit, the extent and magnitude of the 
evils which have grown up under the ope- 
ration of the law as it now stands, and the 
nature of the remedies that I have it in 
contemplation to apply to them. 

In order to put the House fully in pos- 
session of the scheme of the measure, I 
must recall their recollection for a few 
minutes to the state of the matrimonial 
law of England anterior to the passing of 
the Marriage Act in 1753; and I shall do 
this the rather because such a statement 
will necessarily carry with it a complete 
refutation of the principal objection which 


* From the original edition printed for 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
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on former occasions, has been urged within 
these walls against the measure; namely, 
that it was an innovation upon long-esta- 
blished laws, and a departure from usages 
handed down to us from our ancestors.— 
By whatever title the Marriage Act may 
recommend itself to our favourable consi- 
deration (and I shall presently shew that 
there are titles by which it does so re- 
commend itself), whatsoever respect or 
admiration it may claim at our hands, 
most undoubtedly it cannot rest its pre- 
tensions to them on the antiquity of its 
origin—to antiquity at least it can have 
no claim. The act itself stands remarkable 
for being the very first instance which oc- 
curs in our annals of any interference on 
the part of the legislature with the ge- 
neral * matrimonial law of the land. Nei- 
ther at the Reformation, nor at any pe- 
riod in the long interval which elapsed 
between the Reformation and the year 
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1753, did our ancestors think it advisable 
to innovate upon the law in this respect.t 
Up to that period the law of marriage 
stood (as was generally the case through- 
out Europe) on the basis of the canon 
law alone —up to that period nullity of 
marriage, in the sense contemplated by 
the Marriage Act, was utterly unknown 
to the law and constitution of England. 
Nay, so repugnant is this doctrine to the 
uniform tenour of our laws—so hostile, 
as it were, to the very genius of our con- 
stitution—that those eminent lawyers of 
ancient days, who distinguished them- 
selves by their struggles against the en- 


* The $2 H. 8, c. 38, cannot be so 
considered; it declared, that all persons 
might lawfully marry, but such as were 
prohibited by God’s law; and that all 
marriages contracted by lawful persons in 
the face of the church, and consummate 
with bodily knowledge, and the fruit of 
children, should be indissoluble ; but it did 
not lay down any general law for the re- 
gulation of marriage. 

+ It is not my wish to have it understood, 
thatan alteration of the law was never con- 
templated before this period ; for I find 
that by an order of 31st March 1677, Dr. 
Lloyd and Dr. Exton (two eminent civi- 
lians of that day) were summoned to at- 
tend the Lords’ committee, to consider of 
an act to prevent clandestine marriages ; 
and, I believe, that soon after the Revo- 
lution a bill to prevent clandestine mar- 
riages passed the House of Lords, but 
was lost in the House of Commons. 


[152s 


croachments of foreign law, would have 
recoiled with horror at the possibility of 
their remote descendants being bastar- 
dized in any case where there had been a 
de facto marriage between the parents, 
and where that marriage had remained 
unquestioned and unimpeached during the 
the life time of the parties who contracted 
it. 

Prior to the year 1754, any persons hay- 
ing attained the age of consent, which by 
the common law, * as well as by the canon 
law,+ was fixed at fourteen in males, and 
twelve in females, were competent to 
contract marriage ; and p-ovided a minis- 
ter in holy orders assisted at the cere- 
mony, whether it was publicly solemnized 
in the face of the church, or clandestinely 
performed in a private chapel; whether 
it was had with or without the consent of 
the father or guardian, it was alike indis- 
soluble-—Again, if two persons having 
attained the age of consent, 7. ¢.,if a male 
of fourteen, and a woman of twelve years 
of age, entered into a contract per verba 
de prasenti{, as it was termed, or an 
agreement to contract marriage, the con- 
tract was indissoluble, and either party 
might, at any subsequent period of their 
joint lives, be compelled, by a suit in 
the ecclesiastical court, to solemnize a 
marriage in pursuance of that contract. 
Further, if any boy above the age of 
seven, but under the age of fourteen, or 
any girl under the age of twelve, agreed 
to marry, the marriage unquestionably 
was only inchoate and imperfect; but if, 
on attaining the age of consent,§ they 


* 1 Inst. 79. 

t Decret. lib. 4, tit. 2, cap. 3,4. The 
probability is, that both the common and 
the canon law derived their rules on this 
head from the Justinian Code. Cod. 5, 60. 
3,.—Dig. 23, 1-14. 

t¢ Si inter virum et mulierem legiti- 
mus consensus interveniat de prasenti, 
ita quod unus alterum, mutuo consensu 
verbisconsuetis expresso, recipiat, utroque 
dicente: Ego te in meam; et Ego 
le accipio in meum; vel alia verba 
consensum exprimentia de presenti: 
sive sit juramentum interpositum sive 
non; non liceat alteri ad alia vota tran- 
sire: quod si fecerit secundum matri- 
monium de facto contractum (ctiam si sit 
carnali copula subsecuta), separari debet, 
et primum in sua firmitate manere.—De- 
cret. lib, 4, tit. 1, c. 31. 

§ From the age of seven to the age of 
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expressed their intention to abide by the 
engagement they had entered into during 
their infancy ; the contract became indis- 
soluble, and they might at any time be 
compelled, as in the former instance, by 
a suit in the ecclesiastical court, to cele- 
brate a marriage in conformity with that 
contract. There were, it is true, laws* 
inscribed in the statute book ;—there 
were ecclesiastical constitutions and 
canons + in existence, against irregular 
and clandestine marriages —the priest 
who solemnized them, and the parties 
who contracted them, were alike liable to 
punishment and censure ; but the contract 
itself was indissoluble ; and the practical 
result was, that those restrictions which a 
sense of duty and propriety—a deference 
to parental authority—the fear of tem- 
poral punishment—or the dread of eccle- 
siastical censure—might seem to impose, 
were found by experience utterly unable 
to withstand the impetuosity of youthful 
passion, and the snares of artifice and 
fraud. In one case, and in one case only, t 
could a marriage once had, be annulled 
and rendered void; that was in the case 
of a marriage by aifinity, or, as it is other- 
wise termed, of an incestuous marriage ; 
but even in this solitary instance, the 
marriage could only be annulled by a suit, 
and after proceedings had in a court of 
competent jurisdiction; and if such suit 
was not instituted, and the sentence 
pronounced, during the life-time of both 
the parties, all future inquiry into the le- 
gality of the marriage was barred, and 
the issue of it succeeded, without mo- 


twelve, as to the woman; and fourteen as 
to the man, they cannot contract matri- 
mony de presenti, but only de fuluro.— 
Swinburne, s. 7. 

* 4th and 5th, Ph. and M. made every 
man liable to fine and imprisonment, who 
married a woman child under sixteen 
— of age; and gave her estate during 

er husband’s lifetime to the next heir ; 
—but the marriage was indissoluble. By 
the 6th and 7th Will. 3rd, c. 6th; 7th and 
8th Will. 3rd, 35, 10th Ann. c. 19, va- 
rious penalties were imposed on clergy- 
men who married parties without pybli- 
cation of banns or without license. 

+ Sce the G2nd Canon. 

~ A marriage with a person who was 
under a pra-contract to another person, 
was placed on the footing of a marriage 
with one who had already a husband or 
wife. 

VOL. VI. 
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lestation or impediment, to the estates 
and property of their parents. 

Such was the state of the marriage 
laws—such the sanctity with which the 
ceremony once had, was upheld—such 
the indissoluble nature of the bond— 
within seventy years of the period at 
which I am now addressing you; it was 
therefore, with his usual propriety and 
accuracy of expression that Mr. Justice 
Blackstone,* in commenting on_ this 
branch of English law, characterized the 
Marriage act as “ an innovation upon our 
ancient laws and constitution.”—Let not 
the House imagine for a moment from 
this statement, that I am about to endea- 
vour to persuade them to revert to the 
ancient law. I know too well the incon- 
veniences with which the system was 
fraught, and the abuses to which it was 
liable — indeed, any one but slightly 
conversant with the history of the times 
to which I have referred, must be sensible 
that the law of prz-contracts, and the 
impunity with which clandestine mar- 
riages were celebrated, not only in the 
chapels of the Fleet-prison and May-fair, 
but generally throughout the kingdom, 
justly excited the scandal and indigna- 
tion of our forefathers, and called loudly 
for the redress and reformation they ex- 
perienced at their hands.t For what 
purpose, then, have I made this reter- 
ence? Partly, Sir, to tear off the veil of an- 
tiquity under which it has been attempted 
to shroud and conceal the deformity of the 
Marriage act; and partly also, I am free 
to confess, with a view of showing that, 
by an impulse not unnatural in the human 
mind when employed in the investigation 
and correction of long existing abuses, 
the framers of that act were precipitated 
from one extreme to another—from the 
extreme of laxity and negligence to that 
of undue severity aud rigour. 

The history of the Marriage act is well 
known; it originated in the House oi 
Lords—several members of that branch 
of the legislature having been scandalized 
at some instances of clandestine and in- 
formal marriages which had been brought 


* Blackstone’s Commentaries, Vol. i. 
438. 

+ It was stated, in the course of the 
debates on the Marriage Act, in the House 
of Commons, as an authenticated fact, 
that 6,000 marriages had taken place, 
within one ycar, in the chapel in the 
Fleet prison. See Parl. Hist. v. 15, p. 19 
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under their cognizance, while in the ex- 
ercise of their judicial functions, directions 
were given to the twelve judges to pre- 
pare a bill to remedy the existing abuses. 
In conformity with these directions a bill 
was framed, but it was found so objection- 
able in its provisions that it was speedily 
abandoned. Lord Chancellor Hardwicke 
then undertook the task, and brought in 
the act in question. It passed the House 


of Lords,* with little opposition ; but in| 


its progress through the Commons it un- 
derwent avery protracted discussion—en- 
countered the most violent opposition that 
is recorded of any measuret+ that was agi- 
tated at that period, and engendered 
heats and animosities, of which the me- 
mory is scarcely yet entirely extinguished. 
In fine, it was returned to the upper House, 
so modified and changed as to its provi- 
sions as scarcely to be recognized by 
those with whom it had originated. Lord 
Hardwicke nevertheless strongly pressed 
the expediency of passing the bill in its 
altered state,{ as an alternative preferable 
to the risking the loss of the measure, 
distinctly stating that opportunities might 
be taken in a future session to amend the 
exceptionable clauses which had been in- 
troduced into the act. And here, Sir, I 
must not be understood as presuming to 
argue that the alterations now proposed 
were at all in the contemplation of lord 
Hardwicke. I am free to confess that 
perhaps they were the very last which 
would at that period have suggested 
themselves to his consideration; he de- 
pended on other machinery for the exe- 
cution of his measure — but this I will 
maintain, that lord Hardwicke was well 
aware that a law, which went at one blow 
to overturn the matrimonial law of Eng- 
Jand as it had existed for centuries, might 
naturally stand in need of revision and 
re-consideration ; and that if he had lived 
to see the practical working of this mea- 
sure, and those effects which never could 
have been anticipated by him, he would 
have been one of the first persons to have 
— aremedy for the evils it has in- 
troduced into society. 


* It was opposed by the duke of Bed- 
ford, and eleven or twelve peers. 

+ Perhaps I ought to have excepted the 
Jews Naturalization Bill. 

$ See Hardwicke papers ; the account 
is given in a ietter from Dr. Birch to Mr. 
Philip York. and will be found in the par- 
liamentary History, y. 15, p. 84. 
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I must not be understood from any ex- 
pression that may escape me in the course 
of this discussion, to derogate from the 
real value of the Marriage Act. The 
act is valuable for its leading and charac- 
teristic principle, fc* the very basis on 
which it rests, viz., 1 \t no person under 
the age of twenty-one years should marry 
without the consent of a parent or guar- 
dian.—In marriages by banns, the publi- 
city of the notice, it was presumed, would 
afford ample opportunities to the parent 
or guardian to express his dissent, if he 
felt ithis duty so to do. But, in all mar- 
riages by license, with which I propose 
first to deal, it was made an imperative 
provision, “ that there should be the con- 
sent of the father of the party under age, 
then living), or if dead, of the guar- 

ian or guardians lawfully appointed, or 
one of them; or, if there should be no 
guardian or guardians, then of the mother 
if living and unmarried ; or if there should 
be no mother living and unmarried, that 
of the guardian or guardians of the person 
appointed by the court of chancery.” 
And assuredly it is a just and wise pro- 
vision, that those whom the policy of the 
law protects in all other contracts, should 
be protected also in this the most impor- 
tant of al! contracts, the one, too in 
which from the passions incident to youth, 
the warmth of temperament, and the care- 
lessness of the future by which that sea- 
son of life is so peculiarly characterized, 
they are most likely to be exposed to the 
allurements of temptation, and to become 
the victims of artifice and fraud. I am 
quite convinced that authority to the ex- 
tent given by this law ought to be confer- 
red on parents or guardians, as the best 
preservative against those misfortunes 
which so frequently embitter the whole 
tenor of domestic life, and rend in pieces 
the dearest ties which unite individuals 
together in society.x—The Marriage Act 
is valuable also for having swept away for 
ever all marriages per verba de presenti, 
and expunged * from the matrimonial 
code the whole law of pra-contracts which 
were the scandal and disgrace of the times 
in which they flourished. It is valuable 
also for the institution of the registration 
of marriages; these provisions would of 
themselves be sufficient to entitle the 
framers of the statute to the gratitude of 
posterity. 


* The law of pre-contracts, in Ireland, 
was not repealed till the 58th Geo. III. 
c. 81. 
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The objections to the statute; the evils 
Tam anxious to remedy, arise from the 
sanctions by which it is attempted to be 
enforced, and the penalties which have 
been annexed to the violation of its enact- 
ments—sanctions holding out such an 
encouragement to fraud, such a lure to 
perjury, that they are a disgrace to the 
Statute book—penalties so tremendous, 
breathing such vengeance against poste- 
rity, that eminent judges in expounding 
the law, have been compelled to admit 
that they were intended to operate against 
the innocent *; penalties which allow to 
the most guilty not only escape, but impu- 
nity—impunity, indeed, is too mild a term, 
they go farther, they hold out to guilty 
passion the strongest stimulus to the en- 
couragement and commission of crime. 
The fact is, the framers of the act looked 
to terror for the inforcement of their law 
—it was by dint of this engine, and this 
engine alone, that they hoped to insure 
the execution of it. The machinery has 
failed in its operation—the effect of the 
law has been very generally countervailed 
and defeated, and under the shadow of it 
an extensive system of injustice and im- 
morality has been fostered, and reared to 
maturity. 

In two instances marriages, by the 
operation of this act, become null: First, 
When they are solemnized under the age 
of twenty-one years, without the previous 
consent of tle parent or guardian. Se- 
condly, When they are solemnized in 
churches and chapels, in which banns had 
not been published prior to the 25th of 
March 1754. By a singular anomaly, the 
penalty has scarcely ever been allowed to 
attach in the latter instance; whereas, in 
the former instance, no obstacle has ever 
been interposed to the unrestricted scope 
and operation of the law. By this enact- 
ment of nullity, they became, as it were, 
marriages which never had any legal com- 
mencemeut. No subsequent act, there- 
fore, no recognition, no acknowledgment, 
no cohabitation of the parties after they 
have attained their majority; no lapse of 
time can give effect and validity to such 
marriages, tractu temporis non convales- 
cunt. It follows therefore in practice, 
that a man frequently obtains a license on 
a false statement of his own age, or of that 
of the person with whom he is about to 
intermarry ; this may be the effect of error, 


* King v. Inhabitants of Preston; 2 
Burrows, 827, 1 Blackstone, 192. 
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of design, or even of mere inattention to 
the subject matter of the affidavit, but 
from whatsoever cause it proceeds, the 
effect is the same; it is competent to him 
at any subsequent period of his life to avail 
himself of his own erroneous statement, 
and in defiance of the oath he made when 
he obtained the license to prove the mino- 
rity of either of the parties at the time of 
marriage, and the absence of the previous 
consent required by the statute; and he 
is then, as a matter of course entitled to 
a sentence declaring this martiage to have 
been null and void, aé initio. ‘This is no 
fanciful or theoretical, no accidental, or 
isolated case. ‘The time when he shall 
lay claim to the benefit of his own fraud 
or of his own laches, whichsoever it may 
be, will vary according to his tempera- 
ment, to his passions, his temptations, or 
even his caprice; in short, according to 
every circumstance which ought to have 
no effect in licensing the dissolution of the 
marriage contract. Sometimes the appli- 
cation to the ecclesiastical court for a sen- 
tence of nullity will be made within a 
year after the marriage ; in other cases, 
seven, eight, nine, or ten years, will be 
suffered to elapse, and instances are not 
rare of the application having been made 
after a cohabitation of more than twenty 
years. 

1 am well aware that persons, not con- 
versant with the actual operation of this 
statute, will scarcely believe this state- 
ment; it is, indeed barely credible, that, 
in the state of civilization in which we are 
living, and under the sense which is hap- 
pily entertained in this country of moral 
and religious obligation, it should be pos- 
sible for aman, when impelled by passion, 
or ruffed in temper, or sated with en- 
joyment to discard his wife at his pleasure 
—when elated with prosperity, to dismiss 
her who has borne together with him the 
struggles of adverse fortune ; or when too 
indolent to maintain his children, to rend 
asunder all the tender charities of life, and 
turn his offspring loose upon society, as 
helpless and fatherless vagabonds. Yet 
these and similar proceedings are licensed 
by the Marriage Act, and those who are 
acquainted with the proceedings of the 
courts in which such facts are most likely 
to be developed, will know that I am not 
indulging in an exaggerated statement, or 
referring to facts of rare and unfrequent 
occursence. Nor is the institution of 
proccedings of this description confined 


to the husband (for so, in common par- 
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lance, he* may be called) alone; on an 
average, I think these suits almost as fre- 
quently originate with the wifet, who, 
however forgetful she may be of the de- 
licacy of her sex, has seldom an opportu- 
nity of adding perjury to her disgrace, as 
the license is generally obtained upon the 
vath of the man f. 

Injurious as these examples are to so- 
ciety, degrading as they are to the insti- 
tution of marriage, the evil does not rest 
here ; it is on the innocent issue of these 
ill-fated marriages that the severest pu- 
nishment is inflicted, the children, the 
grand-children, the remote posterity, the 
very nati natorum may at any time be 
amerced of their estates and possessions, 
on proof made of the want of lawful con- 
sent to any one of the marriages of the 
description to which I have been alluding ; 
so indelible is the stain, that it can never 
be effaced. I am bold to maintain, that, 
under the actual operation of this law, no 
person who hears me is secure in the pos- 
session of entailed property—no member 
in the other House is safe in the enjoy- 
ment of any high dignity, which has des- 
cended to him in virtue of any marriage 
contracted since the 25th of March, 1754; 
for who can say that any one of the male 
or female ancestors from whom he deduces 
his descent, may not have married in 
violation of the strict letter of the Mar- 
riage Act. Centuries may roll on,—gene- 
ration may succeed generation—but the 


* He is the de facto husband, although 
if the marriage should be declared null ad 
znitio, he is not a husband in the sense of 
the law. 

t The case of Watson »v. Little, (Con- 
sist. of London, May 21, 1805,) furnishes 
a remarkable instance of a shameless 
proceeding of this description on the part 
ofthe woman. The marriage took place 
in 1787, the man obtaining the license on 
an affidavit that both parties were of age, 
he knowing himself to be so, and the wo- 
man having assured him that such was 
the fact as to herself. They had issue six 
children, and cohabited eighteen years, 
when the woman instituted a suit for a 
nullity, and on proving that she was a 
very few weeks less than of age when the 
license was granted, obtained a sentence, 
and bastardized her issue. 

{ Only two instances occur to my re- 
collection, in which I have observed that 
the license has been obtained upon the 

oath of the woman. 
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lapse of time affords no protection against 
the operation of this law; the very foun- 
dations of property are shaken by it to 
their centre. i really believe there is no 
law at this moment in civilized Europe 
which savours so much of barbarism ; the 
cruelty of its operation is unparalleled.— 
The terms in which the nullity is denoun- 
ced are probably borrowed from an enact- 
ment of nullity, which is to be found in 
one of the decrees of the council of Trent*. 
but inthat decree the penalty only attaches 
to those marriages which are perform- 
ed without the intervention of a minister 
in holy orders, and without the presence 
of two or three witnesses; that is, it de- 
fines what ceremony shall constitute a 
marriage; it does not as in the case we 
are considering, make the nullity depend 
upon the conduct of the party who has at 
once the power of creating it, and the 
power of concealing it.—But whatever 
may be the enactments of foreign law, 
sure I am that the nullity clause is at va- 
riance with the whole spirit and analogy 
of our English law. I speak not of the 
matrimonial law alone, but I maintain that 
it is in direct violation of those great and 
fundamental principles on which the law 
of England proceeds ; it undermines pre- 
scription, the basis on which we rest for 
the permanence and security of our pos- 
sessions. It subverts the law of inheri- 
tance—for by the law of inheritance no 
man can be stript of an estate after he has 
possessed it sixty years without molesta- 
tion—a possession of sixty years quiets 
all difficulties of title, to the law of mar- 
riage alone there is no limitation of 
actions. 

Unquestionably Ireland has, in this re- 
spect, taken the lead of England in civili- 
zation and humanity. The legislature of 
that kingdom passed an act so long ago 
as in the year 1735,t in its spirit and pro- 


* Qui aliter, quam presente Parocho, 
vel alio sacerdote de ipsius parochi, seu 
ordinarii licentid, et duobus vel tribus tes- 
tibus, matrimonium contrahere attenta- 
bunt: eos sancta synodus ad sic contra- 
hendum omnio inhabiles reddit ; et hujus- 
modi contractus irritos et nullus csse de- 
cernit, prout eos presenti decreto irritos 
facit et annullat.—Can. et Dec. Conc. 
Trid., Sess. 25, c. 1. 

+ 9 Geo. 2, c. 11.—By this act mar- 
riages and matrimonial contracts, where 
either of the parties are under the age 
of twenty-one, without consent of the 
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visions very much resembling the Mar- 
riage act, except that its operation seems 
to be restricted to persons possessed of a 
certain amount of property: by that act, 
marriages of minors, without the consent 
of the father or guardian, were rendered 
null and void ad initio; but ina subse- 
quent clause bounds were set to the ope- 
ration of the law, and it was provided 
that, if no suit should be instituted within 
a year* after the parties attained their 
majority, the marriage should be good 
and valid to all intents and purposes what- 
soever. 

In order to bring the facts I have 
stated home to the judgment and feeling 
of the House, perhaps it may be permitted 
to me to refer to the particulars of 


some of the cases which have occurred in | 


the ecclesiastical courts. The cases of 
Wattlet v. Hathaway, and of Hewitt} 
v. Bratche, furnish as strong an illustra- 
tion as can be adduced of the effect and 
operation of the law; and they are of the 
highest authority, as the sentence in both 
of them was affirmed by the Court of De- 
legates. In the first, that of Wattle v. 
Hathaway, the woman was a minor at the 
time of the marriage; the husband ob- 
tained the license by making oath that 
she was of age. They cohabited some 
eet and had issue four children; when 

eing in great poverty and distress he 
went to India, and there realized a con- 
siderable fortune. He returned to Eng- 


father, or, if dead, of the guardian, given 
in writing under his hand, or if there be 
no guardian, of the lord chancellor; are 
declared to be null and void, 7f the minor 
is entitled to 100/. per annum, real estate, 
or personal property to the amount of 
400. ; or if the father and mother of the 
minor are in possession of 100/. per 
annum, real property, or 2,000/, personal 
property.—By a subsequent clause, per- 
sons marrying, or contracting to marry, 
a minor, without the consent above stated, 
possessed of 10,000/., forfeits 500/. other- 
wise only 200/, 

* Sect. 3.— Provided always, that if 
no such suit be commenced within one 
year after the solemnization of such mar- 
riage, or the making of such matrimonial 
contract, such marriage or matrimonial 
contract shall, from the expiration of the 
said year, be good and valid, to all intents 
and purposes, as if this act had never 
been made.” 

t Delegates, 1759. { Delegates, 1809. 
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land ; and, after his marriage had subsist- 
ed twenty-seven years, instituted a suit 
for a nullity of marriage, on the ground 
of his wife having been a minor at the 
time he had sworn her to be of age, and 
he succeeded in his suit.—In Hewitt v. 
Bratche also, the woman was a minor at 
the time of the marriage; the man ob- 
tained the license by swearing that she 
was of age; and twenty-five years after- 
wards, he availed himself of his own 
perjury, to obtain a sentence declaratory 
of the nullity of the marriage. 

I now pass to four cases which were 
decided in the courts at Doctors’ Com- 
mons, two years ago, within the space of 
two months. [ select them in preference 
to many others, because they vary in 
their circumstances, and show how genc- 
rally the intention of the framers of the 
Marriage act has been defeated by the 
actual operation of the law.—In Johnston 
v. Parker, the marriage was in 1796. 
The man swore he was of age at the time, 
though in point of fact he wanted five 
wecks of his majority. As proof of this 
fact, the marriage was, at his suit, de- 
clared null* by the consistory court of 
London, in April 1820, after it had sub- 
sisted twenty-four years—In Riddall v. 
Leddiard, the marriage was solemnized 
in October, 1818}, with the consent of 
the guardian of the woman, she being a 
minor; the guardian, however, was ap- 
pointed by a will attested by one witness{ 
only, and a statute, passed in the time of 
Charles the 2nd, requires two witnesses 
to any will appointing a guardian; and, 
on proof of the fact of the will having 
been attested by only one witness, the 
marriage was held to be null and void by 
the Arches Court of Canterbury, on the 
8th day of May, 1820. The learned 
judge ia giving sentence in this case, con- 
cluded with the following manner: ‘ This 
marriage is in no degree clandestine, it 
has been solemnized with all the requisites 
of law. The court must deeply lament 


*T rather apprehend that I may have 
inaccurately stated the date of the final 
sentence in this case; the proceedings 
are not at this moment within my reach, 
but I believe that the cause, though in 
substance decided in April 1820, stood 
over for further evidence as to one fact 
till a later period; the issue of the suit is 
correctly stated. 

+ This suit was brought by the woman. 

t 12 Car. 2, cap. 24, sec. 8. 
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to see such a case brought before it; it 
is a case of hardship on society that per- 
sons should have been so long living to- 
gether as man and wife, and be cast loose 
on society ; but it is in vain for the court 
to observe on the hardship so long as the 
law continues on its present footing. As 
the law now stands, there is nothing to 
be done but to pronounce this to be an 
invalid marriage.’—In Hayes v. Watts, 
the marriage was in 1800,* with the con- 
sent of the mother, who supposed herself 
a widow, her husband having gone to sea 
ten years before, and been reported to 
be dead. He, however, returned to Eng- 
land, and on proof of the want of his con- 
sent to the marriage, it was in May, 1820, 
adjudged to be null.—In Jones v. Hasle- 
wood, the parties were married in 1782, 


* Frem a note I have of this case, it 
appears that the following amongst other 
expressions fell from the learned person 
who pronounced judgment in this case : 

« This marriage was not clandestinely 
had, but it is admitted, that the woman 
was aminor, married by the consent of 
the mother who was supposed to be a 
widow. The father was in fact then 
living, he is still living, and he only could 
legally give consent; without his consent 
the marriage is null and void. Eighteen 
years after the celebration of the marriage, 
without any alleged impropriety, this 
proceeding is instituted, not at the suit 
of the husband, as more frequently happens, 
but at that of the wife. It does not ap- 
pear whether there is any issue. Itis the 
duty of the court to be completely satis- 
fied that the marriage was a mere nullity: 
if it was, I have only to pronounce it to 
be such. The marriage took place on the 
29th of May, 1800. The woman was 
rather under twenty years of age; her 
mother consented to it; there is no sug- 
gestion of any fraud; but there is no 
doubt as to the minority; the very cir- 
cumstance of her being married as a minor 
with the consent of her mother, establishes 
that fact. The want of the consent of 
the father is proved. Though the parties 
did contract marriage, and were con- 
nusant of each other's age, yet either of 
them have a right to a sentence from this 
court, declaratory of the nullity : indeed, 
no such sentence is necessary ; but it is a 
matter of convenience to the parties, and 
a duty to the public, to declare the situa- 
tion in which this man and woman stand 
to each other.” 
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by a license obtained by the man, in which 
both parties were stated to be of age. 
He, however, was a minor, and had not 
the consent of his father to the marriage ; 
and, on proof of these facts the nullity 
was established by the court of arches on 
the 20th of May 1820, after the marriage 
had subsisted thirty-eight years, in con- 
sequence ofa suit promoted by the woman. 

Severely as the law operates on the 
description of cases to which I have 


alluded, there is yet a peculiar cast of 


persons on whom the penalties of this 
vengenance-breathing statute press with 
infinitely greater rigour,—I mean on ille- 
gitimate children married, while under 
age, by license, especially on all those 
who were married prior to the decisions 
which of late years have taken place on 
the construction of the statute. In many 
instances these ill-fated persons have be- 
come the victims of an interpretation put 
upon the statute, which men of ordinary 
capacity and ordinary knowledge applying 
their minds to the consideration of the 
subject, could not have foreseen or anti- 
cipated. In cases for instance, where 
the putative father—in others, where the 
testamentary guardian appointed by the 
putative father—in others, where the 
natural mother have been present at and 
consenting to the marriages,—the mar- 
riages have nevercheless been held null 
and void for want of the legal consent. 
I dispute not the soundness of the de- 
cisions which have ruled this point; but 
this I say, that it required legal subtlety 
and acuteness; it required a mind exer- 
cised in legal questions ; it required a de- 
liberate consideration of the intent and 
spirit of the statute, to ascertain that 
none of the persons whom I have been 
describing were qualified to give the con- 
sent exacted by the law, and to arrive at 
the settled conclusion, that the marriage 
of every illegitimate minor which was so- 
lemnized without the consent of a guar- 


dian appointed by the high court of 


chancery was ipso facto void. 1 am justi- 
fied in these assertions, because it was 
only after long and elaborate arguments 
in various courts of justice, and after 
doubt and hesitation on the part of some 
of the learned judges, before whom this 
question hasbeen at different times argued, 
that the point was finally determined. 
The first decision on the subject was given 


by sir William Scott, in the case oi 


Horner v. Liddiard, in 1799; and ten 
years subsequent to this lord Hllen- 
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borough, after some hesitation,* as it 
has always been supposed, gave a decision 
to the same effect in the court of King’s- 
bench, in the case of Priestly v. Hughes. 

Harriet Liddiardwasthe natural daughter 
of John Whitelock, by Sarah Liddiard. 
Mr. Whitelock at his death bequeathed 
to her considerable property, and ap- 
pointed, by a will regularly executed, her 
mother and another person, his executors 
andthe guardians of the person of his child. 
Soon after she attained the age of twenty, 
she was married to Mr. Horner,t with the 
entire approbation and concurrence of 
her mother (the other guardian appointed 
by the will being dead), which approba- 
tion was expressed in the license, and 
confirmed by her presence at the wedding. 
Three years afterwards, this marriage was 
held to be null and void for want of lawful 
consent, on a suit instituted by Mr. 
Horner. 

In Priestly versus Hughes,{ John 
Wynne Hughes was married in Septem- 
ber 1792, to Jane Roberts, the illegiti- 
mate daughter of Thomas Jones, in the 
presence of her natural mother, and with 
her consent formally expressed in the 
license. John Wynne Hughes died in 
1793, leaving an only child, a daughter. 


* Mr. Justice Le Blane and Mr. Justice 
Bayley concurred with lord Ellenborough 
in this judgment. Mr. Justice Grose was 
dissentient from it. He considered the 
consent to the marriage of an illegitimate 
minor to be a casus omissus in the statute. 
This case was twice argued before the 
court, and the court took time for consi- 
deration. 

In the King v. the inhabitants of 
Hodnet, 1st Term Reports, p. 96. The 
marriage of an illegitimate minor by 
license was held to be null and void under 
the Marriage act, but in that case no 
consent was given by any one, and the 
question was expressly decided by lord 
Mansfield on that ground. 

+ See Dr. Croke’s repert of the case 
of Horner v. Liddiard, Consistory of 
London, 1799. 

She was described in the license as 
Harriet Liddiard, otherwise Whitelock, a 
minor ; and, it was stated that the mar- 
riage was about to be solemnized by and 
with the consent of Sarah Liddiard her 
mother and guardian. The marriage took 
place on the 7th of March, 1796. The 
suit was instituted in February, 1799. 

} East. Term Reports, p. 1. 
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In 1796 the father of John Wynne 
Hughes died, leaving considerable pro- 
perty, which apparently vested in his 
grand-daughter, but in 1809, that pro- 
perty was wrested from her by the heir 
at law, who proved that her mother had 
not the consent of a guardian appointed 
by the Court of Chancery to her 
marriage. 

Subsequent to these decisions, many 
cases of a similar description have oc- 
curred, and if the law be not altered 
many more must occur: I will content 
myself here with mentioning one which 
was decided in the course of last term. 
Frances Davidson, born in August, 1779, 
was the natural daughter of James 
Boorder. Her father died while she was 
very young. In December, 1798, she was 
married to John Henry Carles, on whose 
oath, and on that of her mother, the li- 
cense was obtained ; the mother, too, was 
present at the marriage, and signed the 
entry in the register. In December, 1821, 
this marriage was pronounced null and 
void, upon a suit brought by the 
woman, after it had subsisted twenty-five 
years. 

Had I not been apprehensive of ex- 
hausting the indulgence of the House, I 
could readily have prepared myself with 
the details of an infinite variety of cases 
of this description, which have occurred 
within the eighteen years during which I 
have been conversant with the practice of 
ecclesiastical courts. I believe, for a 
considerable time after the passing of the 
act, cases of this description were com- 
paratively few in number, but they have 
exceedingly multiplied of late years, and 
for obvious reasons will probably pro- 
ceed in an increasing ratio. In order to 
form some calculation as to the probable 
amount of them, I have procured a list of 
all the causes decided in the Arches and 
Consistory courts, since 1810; and I 
think I have seen enough of the nature of 
these causes (though the list has only 
been a few hours in my hands) to justify 
me in venturing to affirm, that within this 
period at least forty cases of nullity of 
marriage, on account of the want of the 
previous consent required by the statute, 
have been decided in the Consistory court 
of London, and at least twenty in the 
Arches court of Canterbury. If we 
further consider that, in addition to the 
two courts to which I have alluded,*® all 
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the Consistorial courts, and all the Ec- 
clesiastical courts, of peculiar and exempt 
jurisdiction, within the provinces of Can- 
terbury and York, have cognizance of 
suits of this description—if we add to 
this, that many of these cases come before 
magistrates in their sittings at quarter 
sessions (as several hon. members, whom 
I see in different parts of the House, will 
testify )—that they sometimes find their 
way into courts of common law—and 
finally, that there are many of them which 
are never brought into any court, for it 
has been repeatedly held that the sen- 
tence of a court is not necessary to estab- 
lish the illegality of one of these mar- 
riages—if we take, I say, all these cir- 
cumstances into our calculation, we must 
be irresistibly impelled to the conclusion, 
that the evils lam endeavouring to re- 
medy are of anature and extent to call 
loudly for legislative interference. 

I now proceed to the details of the 
measure. The first clause in the pro- 
posed act will go to the entire repeal of 
the nullity clause in the Marriage act. 
Instead of a marriage, in which the con- 
sent required by the statute has not been 
given, being null and void to all intents 
and purposes in law whatsoever ; I propose 
to give to the father of the minor, if 
living; if dead, to the guardian of the 
person; if there be no guardian, to the 
mother, if living and unmarried; and if 
there be no mother living and unmarried, 


within the period alluded to, suits for 
nullity of marriage on this ground, have 
been entertained in the Peculiars Court 
of Canterbury, in the Consistory court of 
York, in the Court of the Dean and 
Chapter of Westminster, in the Consistory 
of Rochester, &c. &c. It is to be ob- 
served also, and it is worthy of the most 
serious consideration, that causes of 
nullity involving such important rights of 
a and affecting, as they do, the 

gitimacy of issue, as well as the validity 
of the marriage bond, must frequently be 
decided in the country Ecclesiastical 
courts (which unfortunately abound 
throughout England), by persons who 
have had no opportunity of acquiring 
legal knowledge and experience, but 
whose sentence nevertheless, if not ap- 
pealed from, is as valid and conclusive as 
it would have been if it had been pro- 
nounced by either of the learned judges 
who preside over the Ecclesiastical courts 
at Doctors Commons, 
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then to a guardian appointed by the court 
of chancery—the power of annulling it, 
by a suit to be instituted in the ecclesias- 
tical court of competent jurisdiction for 
that purpose. In my former bill, a 
similar power was given also to the parties 
contracting the marriage, for six months 
after they should have attained their 
majority—if the House wish that persons 
should be vested with this authority to 
impugn their own acts, I must bow to 
their decision. But, after the most mature 
consideration that I have been able to 
apply to the subject, I really have not 
been able to bring myself even to appear 
to sanction a course of proceeding which, 
in principle, seems to me so utterly un- 
justifiable. I strongly feel that minors 
who, by their own voluntary act may 
have united themselves in marriage, and 
who have ratified that act by continuing 
to cohabit one day after they have attain- 
ed their majority, ought not to be autho- 
rised to recede from engagements they 
have solemnly contracted long after the 
age when they were capable of consent, 
and long after the period when, if they 
had been married by banns, the marriage 
must have been indissoluble. 

In order to obviate a possible inconve- 
nience which it was suggested might arise 
from parties clandestinely married without 
the consent of their parents or guardians 
withdrawing beyond sea, or without the 
jurisdiction of the English ecclesiastical 
courts, and remaining abroad til] they 
might attain their majority, and being 
enabled by such conduct to baflle the 
intent, and elude the operation of the 
law; I have introduced a clause,* bor- 


* 23 George II., cap. 10 (trish), was 
passed for the purpose of explaining and 
making more effectual the 9th of George 
II., cap. 11. (Irish). The following is 
the clause to which [ allude: * And 
whereas since the making the said act, 
many persons intending to avoid the 
force and effect thereof, and to evade the 
same, have left this kingdom or absconded 
to avoid the service of process in a suit, 
to be instituted pursuant to the said act 
for annulling such marriage or matrimonial 
contract: be it enacted by the king’s 
most excellent majesty, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal and Commons in this pre- 
sent parliament assembled, and by the 
authority of the same, That from and 
after the 29th day of September 1750, it 
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rowed in substance from an act which | diocese, if it shall be shewn by affidavit 
passed the Irish legislature in 1749, which | that such party had been served with the 
will have the effect of authorizing parents | process of the court, and consequently 
and guardians, on the occurrence of such | had received due notice of the pending 
a case as that which I have stated, to file | procecdings. 
a libel in the ecclesiastical court of the | So much for the prospective part of 
diocese within which the minor was resi- | the bill; but I feel that we should fall 
dent at the time of the marriage, and | infinitely short of our duty, lamentably 
empowering the ecclesiastical court to ‘short of that justice which the country 
proceed to hear and determine the cause , has a right to expect from our hands, if 
in the same manner as if the party pro- | we did not, to a certain extent at least, 
ceeded against was resident within the | give aretrospective effect to this measure, 
and endeavour to alleviate that dreadful 
shall and may be lawful to and for the | state of wretchedness and uncertainty in 
father, guardians, or guardian of such | which so many individuals, and so many 
infant, who shall marry without such | families have been plunged by the cruel 
consent as aforesaid, and the parties | operation of the existing law. Accord- 
entering into the same or either of them, | ingly, the House will find in the bill, a 
shall leave this kingdom or abscond, by | clause which enacts that in all cases of 
which means it may be difficult to serve | marriages solemnized anterior to the 
process in a suit to be instituted for | passing of this act without the necessary 
annulling such marriage or matrimonial | previous consent, where both the parties 
contract; or in such case, if there be no | shall have attained the age of twenty-one, 
father or guardian, for any person or per- | and have continued to live together as 
sons to be appointed by the lord chan- | husband and wife, such marriages shall 
cellor, the keeper or commissioners of the | hereafter be deemed good and_ valid, 
great seal, for that purpose within one | unless either of the partics to such mar- 
year afier such marriage or matrimonial | riage shall institute a suit in a cause of 
contract, file an allegation in the eccle- | nuility, within six months after the passing 
siastical court of the diocese, where such | of the act. It is with extreme reluctance 
infant was usually resident before his or | that I have opened the door to the insti- 
her going out of this kingdom, or entering | tution of suits of this description for six 
into such marriage or matrimonial con- | months after the passing of the act; no- 
tract, in the same manner as if the neces- | thing could have induced me to give way 
sary parties had appeared in a suit insti- | on this point,* but the apprehension 
tuted in the said court to annul such | which many of the fricnds of the measure 
marriage or matrimonial contract; which | entertain, that the omission of a proviso 
ecclesiastical court shall thereupon issue | to this effect might endanger the success 
process to compel the persons so marrying | of the measure in another place. 
or entering into such matrimonial con- | On general principles, I feel the argu- 
tract, to appear in the same court within | ment in favour of the retrospective ope- 
a time therein to be limited, and shall | ration of the bill to be exceedingly 
have full power to proceed to hear and | strong. If a law by experience is found 
determine the said cause, in the same | to be prejudicial to the community—if, 
manner as if the parties thereto were resi- | instead of promoting order and equity 
dent, and the said marriage or matrimonial | and justice, it holds out a temptation to 
contract entered into within the said | perjury and fraud, and tends by its ope- 
diocese, if it shall appear by affidavit that | ration and effect to vilify and degrade in 
such process was served inthe usual manner | the estimation of the community, that 
on the said parties, whether in this king- | institution which for obvious reasons 
dom or in any parts out of this kingdom; ' ought to be upheld as a primary object of 
and, if it shall appear in the said suit by | respect and veneration; surely no ae 
proper proof, that the said recited mar- should be interposed to the repeal of such 
riage or matrimonial contract was con- a law. Surely, also, the repeal should be 
trary to the said act, such marriage or | as complete and effectual as possible, and 
matrimonial contract should be adjudged in the manner best calculated to heal all 
and declared by the ecclesiastical court | - 
where such suit shall be commenced, to! * In the first bill I brought on this 
be absolutely null and void to all intents | subject (in 1817), there was no such per- 
and purposes. mission. 
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the-woeunds which, by its operation, it 
may have inflicted on society. Those 
who maintain the contrary position un- 
doubtedly appear to reason more like 
lawyers than Icgislators or statesmen. 
The great and characteristic distinction 
between persons exercising these distinct 
functions I apprehend to be, that the 
lawyer has his rule to go by; his rule 
must be the sole guide of his conduct; he 
can travel neither to the right nor to the 
left of it; he cannot look dchors (if I 
may be allowed the expression) the letter 
of the law. Whereas the legislator stands 
on higher ground. He is to look to the 
fixed and immutable principles of morality 
—to the interests of social order—to the 
substance of original justice—to the two 
main pillars of ali law—equity and utility. 
By uulity I mean, not utility limited to 
the benefit or advantage of any particular 
individual, or any particular class of indi- 
viduals, but geveral public utility, em- 
bracing the interest, and comprehending 
the welfare and good government of the 
whole community. If it were otherwise 
— if the existence of an unjust law were 
to be an argument in favour of its con- 
tinuance—if it is to be maintained, that 
however true it may be that this law is 
undermining the foundations of society —is 
working iniquity, and fraught with injus- 
tice—yet because it has been acknow- 
ledged as the law, we must admit its 
Operation up to a certain period—we 
must not put astop to all the iniquity 
and all the injustice that we can—we 
must not benefit society to the utmost of 
our power, lest we should prevent some 
contingent benefit flowing from this 
unhallowed source to some particular 
individuals—if this is to be the course of 
reasoning seriously maintained on such a 
subject, we had better at once abdicate 
our functions as legislators. ‘Quod si 
populorum jussis—si principum decretis, 
sisententiis judicum—jura constituerentur 
—jus esset latrocinari—jus adulterare— 
jus testamenta falsa supponere—si hec 
suffragiis aut scitis multitudinis proba- 
rentur.” Sir, this language, powerful and 
eloquent as it is, is quite as applicable to 
the question we are discussing, as it was 
to that to which it was more immediately 
addressed. It is the language of one of 
the greatest statesmen and philosophers 
of antiquity—of one who had sounded 
the very depths of morality, of science 
and of law. He could not refrain trom 
expressing his contempt and indignation 
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at the idea of upholding, for onc moment, 
the operation of any municipal law which 
impugned and counteracted the great and 
fundamental principles of justice. Mr. 


Burke emphatically expressed the same 


idea, when he exclaimed, ‘that it was 
not the black letter or the king’s arms 
that made the law, but that we must look 
for it elsewhere ;?’ and we find the same 
great statesman, in another passage of his 
immortal works, laying it down as an 
axiom, ‘ that laws can derive no authority 
from their institution merely, independent 
of their subject matter.” I am confident 
in maintaining, that the Marriage act, by 
its actual operation and effect, as far as 
any municipal law can license that which 
isa malum in se, does license adultery. 
If two persons of mature intellect, and 
perfectly competent to understand the 
nature of the contract in which they 
engage, are united together in a de facto 
marriage, deficient in no circumstance 
enjoined by the religious institutions of 
the State--if they cohabit together as 
man and wife, and acknowledge each other 


| as such for many years after they have 


attained the age of twenty-one years, and 
then, advanced to middle age, separate, 
on the ground of the want of parental 
consent to their original union, and se- 
verally intermarry with other persons— 
will any one deny that persons so con- 
ducting themselves, though they may not 
be amenable to punishment according to 
the strict letter of the municipal law, are 
not, in the eye of God and man, guilty of 
the crime of adultery? Or can it be 
contended that the municipal law, which 
sanctions such conduct, does not, in 
point of fact, and according to the rule 
of that Jaw which is engraven in our 
hearts, authorize the commission of adul- 
tery ? 
I have addressed thus much of the ar- 
gument to the House in its legislative ca- 
acity ; but to take the question on the 
ower ground, and to discuss the subject 
as lawyers, even here, I think, I shall be 
able to satisfy the House, if they are to 
be guided by precedents, that they ought 
to give a retrospective effect to this law ; 
for I have a precedent to adduce, which, 
to borrow a trite expression, runs upon 
all-fours with the act which I am propos- 
ing to introduce. In 1781, the present 
marguis of Hertford, then lord Beau- 
champ, brought in a bill to legalize all 
marriages which had been solemnized in 
churches and chapels in which banns had 
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not been published antecedently to the Lords to the same effect as that which 
passing of the Marriage act. A settle- | lord Beauchamp introduced in 1781. This 
ment case, in which a question had been | bill likewise received the unanimous ap- 
raised respecting a marriage had in a probation of the legislature, and, when 
church of this description, had been taken passed into a law, had the effect of 
by *certiorari to the Court of King’s- legalizing many marriages which, under 
bench, and that court had been unani- | the enactments of the Marriage act, were 
mously of opinion that the marriage was absolutely null and void. . 
null and void. Lord Beauchamp’s billt | I am at a loss to understand how these 
assed this House and the House of remedial laws, expressly introduced with 


ords, as it were, by acclan:ation—no 
dissentient voice was raised against it— 
not a syllable was uttered as to the rights 
of third parties; the bill was entirely re- 
trospective—it gave effect to marriages 
which were null and void ad initio. It 
had no prospective operation ; and in the 
course of the discussion which took place | 
in the House of Lords, the lord chan- | 


the view of quieting subsisting marriages, 
and legitimating the issue of them, are to 
be distinguished in principle from the 
clause which we are now discussing. 
They appear to me to stand precisely on 
the same ground. In both instances 
marriages exist de facto, but not de jure ; 
in both instances, therefore, the marriages 
are absolutely null and void, consequently 


cellor (lord Thurlow) distinctly admitted | nothing short of a retrospective law can 
that it was intended to operate upon all | give effect and validity to them; sueh a 
existing suits, and to put a stop to any | haw has been resorted to in one instance, 
proceedings in courts of law, which might | why is it to be withholden in the other ? 
be instituted to annul any marriage had | The rights of third parties (if such un- 
in violation of this provision of the law. | hallowed pretensions are to be misnamed 


In 1805, bishop Horsley, no mean au- | rights) are alike affected in the one as in 


thority on any question of this descrip- 
tion, brought a bill; into the House of 


* The king v. the Inhabitants of North- 
field.—Douglas, p. 631. | 
+ See Parliamentary History vol. 22 | 


p- 370. 
{ Bishop Horsley in one of his charges 
to the clergy of the diocese of St. Asaph, | 
gives the following account of the bring- 
ing in of this bill: “ [owever, my re- 
verend brethren, you may put 
mindsat ease, and the parties so unlawfully | 
married may put their minds at ease, if it 
may give ease to your minds to know that | 
all that is past, is pardoned and oblite- 


rated; and to theirs to know, that the} 
knot so loosely ticd at first is now drawn | 


tight and hard, and made indissoluble, 
and that the legitimacy of their offspring 
is secured.” 

“ In the spring of 1801, I carricd two 
bills through parliament. The one is a 
general act, the 77th chapter of the 41th 
of the king, intituled * An Act to render 
valid certain marriages soleamized in cer- 
tain churches and public chapels in which 
banns had not usually been published be- 
fore, or at the time of passing an act made 
in the 26th year of the reign of his late 
majesty king George the Second, intituled 
‘ An Act for the better preventing Clan- 


your 


destine Marriages.” The other specially 
relates to the chapel of Voclas. 


It is the: 


the other case; for if there be a nullity of 
marriage, the relative situation of third 


SSth chapter of those acts of the same 
year of the king which are local and per- 
sonal, but to be judicially noticed. It 1s 
intituied ¢ An Act for enabling the officiat- 


‘ing minister for the time being of the 


Chapel of Voélas, in the county of Den- 
bigh, to publish banns and solemnize mar- 
riages in the said chanel,’ ”’ 

“By the former, the public act, all 
marriages solemnized in public chapels in 


‘which banns had not usually been pub- 


lished, without any other deviation from 
the provisions of the Marriage act, before 
th day of Mareh 1805, are made 
good and ‘valid: the clergymen 
who so solomuized them are indemnified 
against the penalties of the Marriage 
act; and, the registers of such marriages 
are made good and Jawfal evidence in 
all courts of law and equity. But it is 
farther enacted, ‘that the registers of 
ali such marriages as hereby are made 
to be valid in law, shall within fourteen 
days next after the said 25th of March 
1805, be removed to the parish church 
of the parish in which such chapel shall 
be situate; or in the case of a chapel 
extra-parochially situate, then to the 
parish church next adjoining to such 
extra-parochial place.’ 

hope the provisions of this statute 
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persons to the parties married, must be 
the same from whatever cause the nullity 
may have accrued. It has been said, 
however, that the law has been violated 
ignorantly in the one case, and knowingly 
in the other, and stress has been laid upon 
this as creating a distinction: to this I 
should say, that in the first place igno- 
rance furnishes no legal excuse for the 
violation of any law; ond, in the next, 
giving the argument the utmost latitude 
of which it is capable, it furnishes no solid 
ground for contending that, in a moral 
and religious point of view, in cases of 
the description to those which I have de- 
tailed to the House, parties ought not to 
be so much bound by their own act, where 
they have cohabited as man and wife for 
s0 many years after they have attained 
their majority, as they ought to be in 
cases where they may have unwittingly 
violated the law. Again, I should say, 
that, in many of the cases of nullity, for 
want of consent, the dictum of comments 
error facit jus, applies as literally as to 
the cases of nullity of marriage solemnized 
in churches and chapels, where banns had 
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not been published anterior to the passing 
of the Marriage act. In very many cases 
which have fallen under my own cogni- 
zance, both parties have, at the time, and 
for many subsequent years, been com- 
pletely ignorant of the invalidity of the 
marriage they have contracted. I could 
cite many cases of crying hardship on this 
head. One occurs to me at this moment. 
Upwards of twenty years since a marriage 
was solemnized between two minors, with 
the full consent and approbation, and in 
the presence, of the parents of both 
parties ; four years ago the eldest daughter 
of that marriage was married, to the great 
satisfaction and delight, and, conse- 
quently, with the consent of her father. 
Children have been born from this mar- 
triage; but, subsequently to the solemni- 
zation of it, the father of the woman has 
discovered that he was a natural son, born 
before his parents were united in wedlock, 
an event which, up to this period of his 
life, had been studiously concealed from 
him. But mark the consequence; not 
only all his children, but all his daughter's 
children become, as it were, ipso facto, 


have been attended to; and, you will 
take special notice, that the benefit of 
this statute comes down only to the 25th 
of March, 1805. If, since that day any 
marriages have been or shall be solem- | 
nized in chapels in which banns had not | 
been usually published before the pass- | 
ing of the act of the 26th of George | 
the Second, all such marriages are still 
null and void, as they would have been 
if this act of mine never had been | 
passed; the clergymen so solemnizing | 
them are not indemnified ; and, the regis- | 
ters are not evidence in any court of | 
law and equity.’ — Bishop Horsley’s | 
Charges, p. 205. 

More marriages of the same descrip- 
tion occurred, and they gave rise to the 
48 Geo. III. c. 27, which was to the same | 
purport, and had the effect of legalizing | 
all the void marriages of the same de- 
scription, which had occurred subse- 
quently to the passing of bishop Hors- 
ley’s act. 

The legislature has, in other instances, 
passed hills to give validity to de facto 
marriages, which were in themselves null 
and void, or concerning which a ques- 
tion might be raised. By the 47 Geo. 
III. c. 76, all marriages solemnized in the 
vestry-room of the parish of Wallsend, 
were legalized. 


The 58 Geo. III. c. 84, after stating that 
doubts had arisen respecting the gree | 
of marriages solemnized within the Britis 
territories of India, by ministers of the 
church of Scotland, declared, that all 
marriages of that description, heretofore 
had and solemnized, should be adjudged, 
esteemed, and taken to have been of the 
same effect, as if they had been solemnized 
by ministers of the church of England. 

The 2lst and 22nd Geo. III. c. 25, 
(Irish) was passed to give retrospective 
effect and validity to the marriages of 
many Protestant dissenters, which were 
supposed to be nullities inlaw. The pre- 
amble stated, ‘* That whereas the re- 
moving doubts that may have arisen con- 
cerning the validity of matrimonial con- 
tracts or marriages entered into between 
Protestant Dissenters, and solemnized by 
Protestant Disseating ministers, will tend 
to the peace and tranquillity of many 
Protestant Dissenters and their families ;” 
and then proceeded to enact “ that all 
matrimonial contracts and marriages here- 
tofore entered into, or hereafter to be en- 
tered into, between Protestant Dissenters, 
and solemnized or celebrated by Protes- 
tant Dissenting ministers or teachers shall 
be, and shall be held and taken to be 
good and valid to all intents and purposes 
whatsocver.”? 
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bastards ; no guardian, appointed by the 
Court of Chancery, gave consent to either 
the one or the other of these marriages. 
A nullity has been ingrafted on a nullity, 
and so it might have gone to an infinitum ; 
for if the grand-daughter had married 
with her father’s consent, before the flaw 
had been discovered, her issue would 
have been equally illegitimate. It is in 
vain in this instance to which I have al- 
luded, it is in vain that all the family, in 
all its branches, concur in an anxious 
wish to give stability to two marriages, 
solemnly and bona fide contracted, defi- 
cient in no religious ceremonies, and con- 
solidated by reciprocal affection, and the 
birth of numerous issue ; it is in vain that 
the parties themselves to each of these 
marriages, endeared to each other by the 
strongest ties of mutual affection, and 
deeply impressed with the sacred nature 
of the bond by which they are united, 
anxiously and earnestly seek for a process 
of law by which their marriages can be 
declared valid. Unless the House passes 
this remedial clause their case is hope- 
less; the children and grand-children 
must be degraded from the station they 
have hitherto enjoyed in society, and 
only be considered in law as the offspring 
of a meretricious connexion. 

Indeed all the marriages of illegitimate 
children, solemnized without the consent 
of a guardian appointed by chancery, 
= to the decision of Liddiard and 

orner, in 1799, are, in point of fact, in 
exactly the same situation with that 
which I have just described. They were 
all contracted in utter ignorance of the 
law, and have the strongest possible 
claims on the prompt and efficacious in- 
terference of the legislature. 

I have still another precedent, and in 
my judgment it is even stronger in some 
respects than the one which I have already 
cited. In 1814, several actions were 
commenced in the court of king’s bench 
against clergymen, under the 43rd of 
George HI., c. 37, for non-residence. 
Two hundred actions were stated to have 
been brought by one individual, and one 
hundred by others, to recover penalties 
incurred for a violation of the statute. 
In that case there was ground for saying, 
that interests were vested in the prose- 
cutors: the suits had been instituted not 
only by the authority of an act of parlia- 
ment, but under circumstances of peculiar 
encouragement, for it had been distinctl 
stated during the discussions which too 
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place while the act was in progress in 
1803, that the great object was to hold 
out the strongest inducements to informers 
to come forward and make complaints 
against any act which might be done in 
contravention to the provisions of the 
statute. In spite of all these considera- 
tions, the legislature in 1814,* passed an 
act by which they put a stop to all the 
existing suits to which I have referred, 
and thereby deprived the prosecutors of 
the right, it was admitted they had in 
law, to recover the penalties imposed by 
the act. There could only be one of 
two grounds on which parliament acted 
on this occasion; either it must have 
considered, that the general interests of 
justice called upon them to overlook all 
partial considerations of the advantages 
which might have accrued to particular 
individuals under the existing law; or, 
that the statute had worked in a manner 
which never could have been calculated 
upon by the legislature when they enacted 
it. I confidently ask the House to com- 
pare the operation of this statute to 
which I have just referred, with the opera- 
tion of the Marriage act, to apply the 
same tests to the one as to the other, to 
try it by the same criteria; and to say 
whether they are not as imperiously 
called upon to pass a remedial act in the 
one as they avowedly were in the other 
case, 

I now proceed to the other branch of 
the bill, namely, that which relates to 
marriages by banns. In directing our 
inquiry to this part of the subject, we 
must be instantly struck by the anomaly 
and inconsistency of the law. The same 
act which fulminates such terrible denun- 
ciations against shose who contravene its 
provisions, and inflicts such inexpiable 
penaltics upon their unborn issue, with 
respect to the marriages by license, lite- 
rally affords no protection whatsoever to 
a minor, who may be unwarily entrapped 
into the worst possible description of 
marriages, under a publication by banns. 
In the one instance the marriage never 
can be legalized, in the other it never can 
be called in question. With the view of 
preventing clandestine marriages, the 
statute enjoins, that banns shall be pub- 


* The act was entituled, “ an act to 
discontinue the proceedings on certain 
actions already commenced, and to ge 
vent vexatious actions under the 43rd _ of 
the king.” 
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lished in the church of the parish within 
which the parties reside ; but, by a sub- 
sequent cJause it forbids any inquiry to 
be made as to the residence of the parties 
after a marriage has actualiy taken place. 
The consequence has been, that the 
enactment on this head has become as it 
were felo de se, and banns have of late 
years furnished the most effectual cover 
for evasion, deceit, and fraud, that the 
ingenuity of man could have devised. 
Banns* in their original sense mean a 
proclamation; the object of them is to 
give notice of a transaction which is 
about to take place, and thereby to 
afford to all persons interested in oppos- 
ing a marriage an opportunity of so doing; 
and, undoubtedly in the earlier stages of 
society, and before the population of the 
country had been condensed into great 
tewns, resort could not be had to a more 
admirable mode of publication, inde- 
pendently even of the consideration, that 
in such a state of population the minister 
might be #1 meg to have such a per- 
sonal knowledge} of the individuals of 
whom his flock might be composed, as 
would give him a general superintendence 
and control over their conduct. But 
under the existing state of society in this, 
and the other thickly-inhabited towns of 
this populous kingdom, a proclamation by 
banns has long ceased to operate as a 
notice ; the names repeated by the clergy- 
man are so numerous, that no one attends 
to the recital of them, and no one, by 
such a publication as that which takes 


* They were an institution of the 
council ef Lateran; the publication of 
them is thus enjoined by the council of 
Trent: Idcirco sacri Laterancnsis Con- 
cilii Sub Innocentio LI. celebrati, vesti- 
giis inherendo pracipit, ut in posterum, 
antequam matrimonium contrahatur, ter 
a proprio contrahentium parocho tribus 
continuis diebus festivis in ecclesia inter 
misarum solemnia publicé denuntictur, 
inter quos matrimonium sit contra- 
hendum.”—Con. et Dee. Con. Trid. Sess. 
26. c. 1. 

t One of our most approved canonists 
thus records an auticnt constitution of 
the church on this subject, and the reason 
of its enactment: — “In matrimonio 
quoque contrahendo semper tribus dicbus 
Dominicis, vel festivis a se distantibus, 
quasi tribus edictis, perquirant Sacerdotes 
4 populo de immunitate sponsi et sponse.” 
—Lynw. p. 271. 
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bose is apprized of an approaching 
marriage. Even if the fact were other- 
' wise, as the law now stands, every facility 
|is given, and every encouragement is 
offered, to evade the publication in the 
' only place where there could be a chance 
‘of the parties being recognised by their 
kindred or their friends, namely, in the 
‘church or chapel of the district within 
which they are resident, for no inquiry 
‘can be made into residence after a 
_ marriage has actually taken place. Hence 
it follows, that minors who desire to con- 
tract clandestine marriages, do not now, 
| as formerly, withdraw themselves to those 
parts of the United Kingdom, which are 
placed beyond the pale of the English 
law, or pass over to the continent for the 
accomplishment of their object — but 
they cause their banns to be put up In 
some church in London, or the suburbs 
of London, or in some church of one of 
the populous provincial towns of England, 
within a parish where they were never re- 
sident*, and where it would be next to a 
miracle that their names should be re- 
cognised ; and after such a publication, 
the marriage is solemnized by a cler- 
gyman, who, from the very nature of the 
transaction, is effectually precluded from 
discovering, or even making inquiry into, 
the imposition which bas been practised 
‘upon him. Such a marriage is irrevo- 
‘cable, however ignorant thet parents or 


* Since the second reading of this bill, 
I have been informed by a clergyman re- 
sident in the county of Kent, that in the 
month of February last, eleven persons, 
all belonging to his parish, and all but 
one under age, had their banns published 
at the same sime, in the church of another 
parish, in the same county in which they 
had never resided, for the purpose of be- 
ing clandestinely marvied. mention it 
as one among thousand instances 
ihis sort which have been transmitted to 
me upon authority en which 1 can rely. 

+ Unless fraud can be shewn in the use 
of the names under which the banns arc 
published, as, for instance, in the case ol 
Pouget v. Tomkins, (Ecciesiast. Rep. 
vol. i. p. 499,) where a jad of 16 was 
married to his mother’s maid, under a 
publication of banns made in the church 
of St. Andrew’s, Holbora, in which parish 
neither of the parties were resident, and 
there was no chance of their names being 
recognized. This marriage was set aside, 
because the banns were published under 
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guardians may have been of the whole | 
transaction —- whereas, if it had beena 
marriage by license, it would have been 
illegal, and never could have been ren- | 
dered valid. 

Heart-rending cases of frauds practised ' 
under the sanction of this branch of the | 
law — of daughters inveigled and de-' 
bauched from the care and protection of 
their parents, and clandestinely allied to | 
men of vicious and infamous habits—of | 
sons united for life to menial servants, or 
women of the lowest and most profligate | 
cast, without the possibility of redress, | 
or the hope of remedy, are of daily and 
familiar occurrence. To remedy these | 
grievances, and to render the law equal | 
and uniform in its eflect and operation, I | 
propose to place the marriages of minors 
by banns precisciy on the same footing as | 
those by license will be placed by this | 
act; and in all cases of marriages, had 
without the knowledge and consent of the | 
natural guardians and protectors, I intend | 


thenames of William Pouget only, whereas | 
the lad’s rcal names were William Peter | 
Pouget; and it was proved that Peter. 
was the name by which he was familiarly | 
known to his relations and friends. The | 
court considered this omission as frau-_ 
dulent, and annulled the marriage. But | 
in another case, where a boy under 18, | 


who had just left Eton, and was resident |’ 


at his father’s seat in Buckinghamshire, | 
was married to an obscure person, re- 
sident ina neighbouring parish, after a 
publication of banns in a church in the 
borough of Southwark, in which it was 
almost impossible that either of them | 
should be recognized; the court held, | 
that it had no authority to dissolve the | 
marriage, though the clergyman, struck | 
with the youthful appearance and de- | 
meanour of the lad, twice stopped, in | 
the course of the ceremony, to question | 
the parties as to their age and residence, 
which questions were specifically, but 
falsely, replied to by the mother of the 
woman about to be married: but, as in 
this instance, no fraud could be proved 
in the use of the names, the court held 
that the proclamation of the banns was 
not vitiated. It is not intended to dis- 
pute the correctness of the conclusion of 
law, in either of these cases, but, assur- 
edly, on principle there is no ground for 
the law to make such a distinction, in 
cases where the fraudulent nature of the 
transaction admits of no doubt. 
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to give the same persons who have a 
power to institute proceedings in one in- 


| stance, a power also to institute them in 


the other. Iam utterly ata loss to dis- 
cover on what principle minors, who 
marry by license, are to be under the 
protection of the Jaw, while those who 
marry by banns are to have no protection 
at all, If minors of both sexes ought 
not, without the consent of parents, to 
have a capacity of contracting the ma- 
trimonial contract in one instance, as- 
suredly they ought not to have it in the 
other. 

This is the extent of the alteration I 
propose with respect to the marnages of 
minors by barns. [| have only now to 
state some regulations which will be found 
in the bill, applicable gcnera!!y te all mar- 
riages by banns. Lrom the statement I 
have already laid before the House, it will 
be obvious that great evils and inconve- 
niences arise from the present mode of the 
publication of banns. ‘The parochial clergy 


| feel deeply and sensibly these evils and 


inconveniences, and anxiously look to 
this House for some regulations which 
may at least alleviate them. Occupied as 
I have been for some years in the amend- 
ment of the Marriage act, I have natu- 
rally received various and extensive com- 
munications from this most intelligent and 
most useful body of men, as to the prac- 
tical defects of the existing law, and I can 
assure the House that there is no subject 
on which the parochial clergy are so 
anxious for reformation and amendment, as 
on this; however they may differ as to 
other points, they all entirely concur in 
stating the frauds which are daily prac- 
tised against them in the publication of 
banns, and how utterly impossible it is for 
them, by the exertions of unremitting 
labour and diligence, adequately to dis- 
charge their functions in this particular ; 
—how unavailing their efforts are to in- 
terpose any effectual check to those frauds, 
to the furtherance and success of which 
they are unhappily rendered mainly and 
essentially instrumental.* The real fact 


* Tinsert a letter I have just received 
from the incumbent of a very populous 
parish in the north of England, as afford- 
ing an excellent specimen of the state- 
ments I have received on this subject from 
very many quarters : ‘ 

“ You have directed your attention 
particularly to the facilities which are 
given to improper and clandestine mar- 
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is, that banns, from the circumstances I 
have detailed, operate no longer as any 
check whatscever on irregular and clan- 
destine marriages, and marriages of this 
description are effected with as much faci- 
lity and as much impunity as they were 
by licences, at the time of passing of the 
Marriage act. At the same time I very 
forcibly feel the difficulty of applying any 
remedy to this evil, inasmuch as I should 
be extremely reluctant to interpose any 
unnecessary checks to the marriages of 
persons who are to be considered as sui 
juris in the eye of the law. I shall, there- 
fore, content myself, on this head, with 
introducing some provisions into the bill, 
which will facilitate to the clergyman the 
means of inquiry, as to the names of those 


riages, by the present defective provision 
relating to the publication of banns. As 
a parochial clergyman, I have had the 
opportunity of witnessing some of the 
defective provisions, and I beg to add my 
testimony to that of many others of 
greater weight, which I dare say you have 
received, in complaint of the evils for 
which you are proposing a remedy. 

“ It is possible, however, that your at- 
tention may have been excited principally 
by the inconvenience of the present state 
of the law, as it effects marriages, in which 
one of the parties at least is in some of the 
higher conditions of life. I am desirous of 
bespeaking your notice in behalf of the 
lower classes, who take this freedom which 
the law leaves to them, but did not mean 
to give them, of marrying in a very dis- 
orderly way. 

“ You propose, I believe, to make it 
&@ compulsory duty on the side of the 
clergyman, to verily the names, residence, 
and condition of the parties. It is for want 
of some such imperative regulation that 
the disorderly practices, which I allude 
to, among the lower classes, prevail. Any 
marriages may now be effected without the 
knowledge of parents, friends, or public. 
The parties have only to send their names 
to certain populous parishes, where they 
have leave to get their banns published 
without scrutiny, and in the multitude of 
names published, and the obscurity of the 
persons in question, there is an easy con- 
cealment of any project of marriage. It 
is not necessary for the parties to assume 
fictitious names; the concealment passes 
as a matter of course under the looseness 
of the practice. 

- © Tt would be a sufficient objection to 
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whose banns are given in for publication ; 
and by the aid of which I shall hope to 
restore to the publication of banns some- 
thing at least of their original character, 
that of notice to all parties interested, of 
the marriage which is about to be solemn- 
ized. 

As the Jaw now stands, no clergyman 
can be compelled to publish the banns of 
marriage unless the persons to be married 
shall, seven days before the first publica- 
tion, respectively cause to be delivered 
to him a notice in writing of their true 
christain and surnames, and of the house 
or houses of their abode within the parish, 
and of the time during which they have 
dwelt in the parish.* I propose to make 


this lax practice, that the clergyman is 
made often to utter a solemn untruth in 
the face of the congregation, as to the re- 
sidence of the parties, who get named 
without residence at all in the place where 
their banns are published ; and that the in- 
tention of the law to give some notoriety 
to the intended marriage, by publication 
of banns, is utterly defeated. But in all 
this country nothing is more common. It 
is often a fancy or humour of the parties, 
that they will be married in the town, and 
not in the country, or in the place where 
they live. It costs them no trouble, no 
change of abode, to indulge their wish. 
Sometimes they come home married, and 
take their friends by surprise. In my own 
parish not a year passes without instances 
of these clandestine marriages. In all the 
neighbouring country parishes the case is 
the same. 

“ The evil of these frauds is not con- 
fined to indiscreet and undutiful marriages, 
contracted without the advice or privity 
of friends; it goes to worse things; you 


| will easily see how unions of bigamy, and 
| others highly improper and unlawful, are 


promoted. I know an instance of a person 
living near to me, married to the daughter 
of his deceased wife, a daughter by a 
former husband; and also the case of a 
person married to his uiece—these mar- 
riages having taken place in churches, of 
other populous parishes, near the places 
where the parties lived. For such abuses 
it is sincerely to be wished you may be 
able to provide a remedy, by bringing the 
law of marriage to be more favourable to 
the peace and virtue of families. 

* In the last three months of 1817, the 
banns of 284 couple were published in the 
parish church of Mary-le-bone, and of 
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this provision imperative, instead of op- 
tional, so that henceforth no officiating 
clergyman will be able to proceed to the 
publication of banns till he has received a 
notice of this description ; and, in order 
to give more publicity to the transac- 
tion, I shall introduce a provision that 
banns shall not be published till the true 
christian and surnames, and the houses of 
the abode of the parties, shall be aflixed 
to the principal door of the church, or to 
some conspicuous place within the church, 
and shall so remain affixed till the expira- 
tion of the three Sundays on which such 
banns shall have been published. 

The only remaining regulations are, 
that if marriage shall not be solemnized 
within three months after the publication 
of banns, the publication must take 
_ de novo: and so with respect to 
icenses—if a marriage shall not be ob- 
tained within three months after the grant 
of a license, a new license shall be re- 
quired before the ceremony can be per- 
formed. I have now gone through the 
details of the bill. I trust I have 
not been misapprehended ; my object is 
to remedy no fanciful or theoretical abuse ; 
but certain and practical evils—evils of 
which the existence has, I trust, been 
proved to demonstration—evils entwin- 
ing themselves, as it were, round the 
very roots of social order, and threatening 
by asilent, but progressive operation, to 
sap and undermine the very foundations 
of civil society. I would maintain and 
uphold inviolate the principle of the 
Marriage act, that minors should not con- 
tract marriage without the consent of their 
parents or guardians. I would give to 
this principle just, and equal, and uniform 
operation; but I would cut off from it 
those tremendous penalties which have 
been found by experience to press heavily 
on the innocent, and to secure impunity 
and even remuneration to the guilty. The 
time is singularly auspicious for the revi- 
sion and re-consideration of this act.--We 
stand aloof from the party prejudices and 
violent animosities which ushered in the first 
alteration of the law, and accompanied it 
throughout every stage of its progress — 
we are placed ata sufficient distance from 
the period at which it passed, to be able 
justly to appreciate the character of the 


these 568 persons all, except two, were 
stated to reside in the parish, whereas 
the great majority of them were non-resi- 
dents. 
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law, and calmly and impartially to exa- 
mine and ascertain its practical effect and 
operation we see clearly that it has 
not worked in the manner contemplated by 
those with whom it originated. In fine, 
be it remembered that I call not on the 
House to trench on the venerable au- 
thority of lord Hardwicke; I call upon 
them rather to discharge the legacy he 
bequeathed to posterity—and surely we 
can in no manner more adequately dis- 
charge it than by making his measure 
more perfect and effectual, for the ac- 
complishment of the great object he had in 
view—the amelioration of that law which 
regulates the most important contract, 
whether we look to the well-being of 
society, or the happiness of individuals, 
which man can form under the existence 
of any government. It only remains for 
me, Sir, to thank the House for the in- 
dulgence with which it has listened to me, 
and to move for leave to bring in a bill to 
amend the 26th of Geo. 2nd c. 33rd. 
Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


OrpNANCE Estimates.] The House 
having resolved itself into a committee 
of supply, Mr. Ward moved, * ‘That 
248,744/. 11s. 2d. be granted for the Ord- 
nance extraordinaries for 1822, after de- 
ducting 44,000/, for the presumed sale of 
old stores, lands, and buildings.” 

Mr. Hume said, that the accounts of re- 
pairs and current expenses in some of the 
colonies, were so complicated, that it was 
almost impossible to know how the various 
sums were applied; and therefore, instead 
of going into minute details, his objection 
should be to the large account. He had 
moved for certain returns, which wouldelu- 
cidate some parts ; but they had not been 
produced. The only account he had was 
from Demerara, and he would take that 
as a specimen of the current accounts in 
the other colonies. In the estimates for 
that colony was a sum of 1,879/. for extra 
pay of engineers. But the House had 
already voted 22,000/. for the extra pay 
of engineers ; and why, after voting such 
a sum, should we be called upon to vote 
this particular sum for extra pay to the 
engineers of Demerara? He found also 
sums for repairs, &c., according to esti- 
mates made by colonel Mann; but he did 
not see why colonel Mann, who was not 
on the spot, should make such estimates. 
Under the head of Demerara and Ber- 
bice, those repairs amounted to 11,789/. 
Of this sum 10,000/. were towards raising 
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the sea-bank, or dam, at Demerara. 
Now, if this work was necessary, it ought 
to be raised at the expense of the colony. 
The colony had its legislative body, who 
voted the necessary taxes from year to 
year; and if this money was thought ne- 
cessary by them, why had they not raised 
it, instead of leaving it to this country ? 
Sums were annually remitted to London 
to trustees, to be invested for the benefit 
ef the colony; and there was at this mo- 
ment not less than from 60,000/. to 70,000/. 
in the funds for that purpose. He was 
aware that the money so remitted to this 
country was a security for the paper 
money in circulation there; but he did 
not see why the 10,000/. might not be 
advanced out of it towards the expense 
of the dam, if it was so necessary. Ano- 
ther reason why we ouglit not to defray 
this charge was, that it might be saved 
by an economical expenditure of the re- 
sources of the colony itself. He was 
aware that the colony was severely 
pressed down by taxes—that large sums 
were lost by the exorbitant salaries given 
to officers connected with it, some of 
whom had never visited the colony. It 


was owing to such a severe pressure on 
its industry and resources, that Demerara, 
as well as all our other colonies, was at 
this moment suffering under the greatest 
distress—distress so great, that, with the 
exception of the article of coffee, the 
planters did not receive for their produce 
the prime cost. The same, as far as con- 
cerned the large sums paid to its public 
officers, might be said of Berbice, and se- 
veral other colonies in our possession. 
Berbice, it was known, was a colony ceded 
to us as a boon by the Dutch, in consi- 
deration of our having, most improvi- 
dently, given them up Java, the best co- 
lony out of Europe. Here he should re- 
mark upon the difference of pay given in 
some colonies. The governor of Su- 
rinam, a place of more importance than 
Demerara, had only a salary of 1,200/. 
while the governor of the latter place had 
an income of from 5,000/. to 7,000/. a- 
year. There was then a vendue-master, 
by whom all public sales were made, who 
had an incoine of from 6,000/. to 7,000/. 
a-year. There was also a colonial secretary 
and his deputy, and a secretary to the 
governor, with immense salaries. The 
office of colonial secretary had been given 
some years ago to a Mr. Sullivan, then a 
young lad at Eton school; and yet from 
3,000/. to 4,000/. a-year was remitted to 
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this country as his salary. He of course 
had a deputy, and between the two not 
Jess than 8,000/. a-year was derived from 
the colony for several years, in addition 
to which there was the governor’s secre- 
tary, with an income of not less than 
2,500. He objected to such large sala- 
ries being paid from so small a colony. 
It was a most unjust principle, that we 
should be obliged to pay for what, by 
proper management, the colony itself 
could pay. He should therefore move 
that the sum for this colony should be 
reduced by the 10,000/. for the sea-bank. 
We were also called upon to pay a sum 
of 3,063/. in the Ordnance department of 
the Ionian islands. This he should object 
to; for, by the contract by which his ma- 
jesty became protector of the Ionian is- 
lands, this country was not to be called 
upon to pay any thing on account of its 
military defence, unless our force there 
exceeded 3,000 men. On looking at the 
estimates, he saw sums for repairs at the 
powder-works at Feversham and Waltham- 
abbey. There was a sum of 1,951/. for 
repairs at the former place, though for 
the last four years it had been let out, 
and not an ounce of powder had been 
manufactured there on account of govern- 
ment. He ought to notice, that the civil 
establishment there had been reduced since 
last year. He was glad of it; but that 
reduction was not sufficient. It was not 
necessary that we should have any repairs 
to pay for. Waltham-abbey, he per- 
ceived, was kept up for the manufacturing 
of powder, and at an expense of 6,000/. 
Where was the necessity for this? For, 
according to the statement of the right 
hon. member, we had powder enough on 
hand to last the country for 25 years to 
come. It was said, that this was done to 
keep the men employed ; but if the pow- 
der was not wanted, it was absurd to keep 
men in pay to make it. He admitted 
that such establishments were useful in 
the commencement of the war; but were 
there any circumstances now existing 
which would warrant their continuance ? 
He would conclude by moving, as an 
amendment, a reduction of 13,000/. on 
the whole charge; viz., 10,000. for De- 
merara, and 3,000/. for the Ionian Islands. 

Mr. Wilmot said, that as the objection 
had been raised to the item for the ex- 
penses of the dam of Demerara, he felt it 
necessary to repeat the information which 
he had given to the hon. member upon a 
former occasion, and with which he was 
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sure the House would be quite satisfied. 
It was not denied that this work was a 
great public service. It was agreed that 
it was not only of use to the Ordnance 
department in the colony, but mainly so 
to the town; and it was therefore the 
opinion of government that it should bear 
a proportion of the expense. This had 
been communicated to the colony, and 
he was in daily expectation of receiving 
an answer. Under these circumstances, 
the grant was only to be considered as 
an item on account, which would be re- 
paid by the colony. With regard to 
what the hon. member had said upon the 
subject of places in Demerara, he seemed 
to forget that a law had passed which 
prevented persons from holding places in 
that colony who were not upon the spot. 
Considering the incidental expenses to 
which the governor was liable, the allow- 
ance made to him was certainly not too 
rouch, With regard to the Ionian islands, 
he must be permitted to remark, that it 
was no fault of his that the expenditure 
incurred in them had not been fully ex- 
amined. He denied the correctness of 
the construction which the hon. member 
had placed upon the treaty; and said, 
that though it might, perhaps, be justified 
by the words, it was by no means jus- 
tified by the spirit of it. He contended 
that there was no distinct agreement by 
which the Ionian islands were bound to 
defray the expenses of the military esta- 
blishment stationed among them. 

After a short conversation, the amend- 
ment was withdrawn. 

Mr. Creevey said, he should propose 
an amendment relative to the grant for 
the fortifications of Barbadoes. Strong as 
the case was that he had made out on 
‘this subject on former occasions, it was 
at present far stronger than it had ever 
been before ; for the committee had now 
a distinct admission from a member of his 
majesty’s government, that in cases where 
works were carried on that were neces- 
sary for the service of a colony, the 
colony was to be called upon to sustain a 
portion of their expense. Such: at least 
was the doctrine proposed regarding the 
island of Demerara; and that brought 
him to consider the case of the island of 
Barbadoes. The public was now called 
upon to pay 4,000/. for the fortifications 
of that island —- for works that it was 
stated were most useful and necessary to 
its well being. If such a sum were to be 
paid for such a purpose, he trusted that 
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a similar pledge would be demanded from 
the island of Barbadoes as had been ex- 
torted from the island of Demerara. If 
government would give him a pledge to 
compel the re-payment of this grant, he 
would withdraw his amendment. He 
knew there was a difference in the two 
cases; but the difference was all in his 
favour. In Barbadoes there was a specific 
act, providing a fund for the repair of its 
fortifications. That fund, however, was 
now kept, not for the repair of fortifica- 
tions, but for the pensioners of England. 
Since the last discussion, a return had 
been made of the surplus of this fund 
over the expenses of the fortifications ; 
and that return consisted of the simple 
word nil. In short, there was no surplus 
to meet the 4,000/. that it was necessary 
to lay out on the works of the island. 
‘¢ In this House,” continued Mr. Creevey, 
*¢ degraded as it is [loud cries of “order” ] 
—degraded I must call it, though I die 
for it, while it refuses to receive—” [ Mr. 
Brogden called the hon. member to 
order.] He would sit down with moving, 
that the grant be diminished by the sum 
of 4,670/. 14s. 6d. 

Mr. Wilmot maintained, that there was 
a wide difference between the cases of 
Demerara and Barbadoes. The repairs 
in the latter case were of a military na- 
ture; but in the former they were made 
for the purpose of conferring advantage 
upon the chief town of the colony. Al- 
luding to what had fallen from the hon. 
member, regarding the insular situation 
of Demerara, he must take the liberty of 
correcting the geography of the hon. 
member. On looking to his map, he 
would find that the insular situation of 
Demerara was to be found nowhere ex- 
cept in his fertile imagination. The hon. 
secretary then proceeded to contend that 
the 44 per cent duties were not appli- 
cable to the purposes which Mr. Creevey 
had mentioned. ‘Those duties had been 
given to the Crown, in exchange for cer- 
tain concessions which it had made to the 
colony. In proof of this assertion, he 
referred to the colonial act of 1663, and 
to certain other papers of which he read 
extracts to the House. Upona reference 
to the whole of these acts, he could see 
nothing whatever to establish the propo- 
sition, that the 44 per cent duties were 
given to the king, for the purpose of 
being applied exclusively to the colonial 
purposes of the islands. He must argue 
this question upon the analogy furnished 
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by the acts of Montserrat, Nevis, and the 
Virgin islands. 

Mr. Creevey said, that nothing was so 
extraordinary as to hear the conditions of 
one act of parliament, which were in their 
nature and terms imperative, attempted 
to be construed by the analogy of other 
acts, which had no application whatever 
to Barbadoes. What signified to him 
what had been the 50 years practice of 
swindling and stealing in defiance of the 
Barbadoes act? [Murmurs from the 
ministerial benches]. He liked those 
murmurs, and wished that the people 
could hear them. 

Mr. Bright would not enter into the 
controversy, whether or not the Crown 
had perverted the 44 per cent duties. It 
was a very fit subject for inquiry at ano- 
ther moment; but he thought the country 
was bound to maintain the fortifications 
at Barbadoes, and he must therefore sup- 
port the present grant. 

Mr. Bernal said, the object of his hon. 
friend was, not to refuse the sums neces- 
sary to support the island of Barbadoes, 
but to see that those sums were taken 
from a proper source. He contended 
that the 43 per cent fund ought to be 
applied to the expenses of the island. 
With reference to the act of Charles 2nd, 
it was one of atrocious and tyrannical 
extortion; and one of the articles of lord 
Clarendon’s impeachment was founded 
upon that lord’s defence of the king’s 
conduct towards the island. 

Mr. Marryat contended that it would 
be very hard on the colony of Barbadoes, 
because we had taken from them the fund 
which belonged to them, to call upon 
them to provide a fresh fund for the pur- 
— of the colony. If a motion were 

rought forward on the subject of the 


Sa Cm of the 44 per cent fund, it 


should have his support; but there was 
not a shadow of justice in refusing to the 
colony the supplies necessary for its de- 
fence. 

_Mr. P. Moore contended, that his hon. 
friend had made good his position, that 
the funds arising from this 44 per cent 
duty had been dissipated by official pro- 
fligacy, and that now, when the fortifica- 
tions of Barbadoes were out of repair, the 
people of England were called upon to 
advance the expenses. 

_ Mr. Williams agreed, that the fortifica- 

tions ought to be kept in repair by the 
king out of the 44 per cent duties, and 
not by money drawn out of the pockets 
of the people of this country. 


Board of Admiralty Bill. {1368 


The committee divided: For the 
amendment 39. Against it 81. The 
original resolution was then agreed to. 

List of the Minority. 
Allen, J. A. Moore, P. 
Belgrave, lord Maberly, J. 
Bennet, hon. G. Martin, John 
Blake, sir F. Pym, F. 
Boughey, sir J. Palmer, C. F. 
Bernal, R. Rumbold, S. 
Burdett, sir F. Ricardo, D. 
Barrett, S. M. Robinson, sir G. 
Dickinson, W. Rickford, W. 
Davies, col. Ridley, sir M. W. 
Fergusson, sir R.C. ‘Rice, S. 
Griffith, J. W. Smith, W. 
Gurney, R. TH. Scott, J. 
Haldimand, W, Whitbread, W. 
Hume, J. Whitbread, S. C. 
Hobhouse, J.C. Wilson, sir R. 
James, W. Williams, W. 
Jervoise, G. P. Wood, alderman 
Lushington, Dr. TELLER. 
Leycester, R. Creevy, T. 


The rest of the resolutions were agreed 
to and the House resumed. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, March 28. 


Boarp oF ApMIRALTY Lord 
Melville presented a bill for reducing the 
quorum of lords of the admiralty from 
three totwo. His lordship stated that this 
bill had become necessary, in consequence 
of the new commission nominating five 
lords of the admiralty, instead of seven, in 
compliance with the vote of the House of 
Commons: the act in existence rendering 
it imperative for three or more to do any 
act. Had he been a member of the other 
House, he should certainly have opposed 
the reduction of the lords of the Admiralty 
to five, that number being insufficient for 
the due discharge of the business of the 
board, without the greatest inconvenience. 
Had the number been reduced to six, it 
would, he admitted, have been sufficient 
in time of peace; but certainly ina period 
of war it would be found absolutely neces- 
sary to have seven. As it was, the present 
limited number would be productive of 
greatinconvenience. It was, at all events, 
essential to pass the present bill, making 
the quorum two instead of three, on ac- 
count of the business which it would be 
necessary to transact at the outports by at 
least two of the lords, which left only 
three for the business in London, one of 
whom might frequently be unable to 
attend. He should not now go into the 
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details for the purpose of shewing the 
great public inconvenience that would 
arise from reducing the number to five, 
but he was certain it would be found, that 
so far from being a measure of economy, 
it would produce a considerably increased 
expence.— His lordship presented the bill, 
which was read a first time. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, March 28. 


ILcHESTER GAoL—PETITION FROM 
BetHnaL Green.] Sir R. Wilson pre- 
sented a petition from the inhabitants of 
Bethnal-green, praying for a remission of 
the sentence on Mr. Hunt. The petition 
had been signed by a thousand inhabitants 
in the course of a few hours. It com- 
plained of the aggravated treatment which 
Mr. Hunt had received in violation of the 
directions of the judge, and it stated the 
great service which Mr. Hunt had con- 
ferred on the country by detecting the 
abuses which existed in the gaol of Uches- 
ter. It commented severely on the con- 
duct of a certain clerical magistrate ; and 
certainly, if the charges brought against 
that magistrate were well founded, he 


appeared to be a most rigid disciplinarian, 
and one who attended but little to the 
precepts of the religion which he professed 


to teach. There was one paragraph in 
the petition, which would probably call 
forth some observation. In that para- 
graph a distinction was taken between two 
classes of members in that House, which, 
he believed, was sufficiently well ascer- 
tained and understood in the country. It 
was well known that House was composed 
of two descriptions of members ; one class 
nominated by their constituents, and who 
represented the people; the other sent 
there to represent individuals and _parti- 
cular private interests—one class who were 
free agents; the other, who were the 
organs of the will of others—one class, who 
really attended to the debates in that 
House, and whose minds were capable 
of being influenced by reason and argu- 
ment; the other class, whose previous 
engagements rendered it unnecessary for 
them to apply their minds to the subject 
under discussion. The following was the 
aragraph of the petition to which he al- 
uded : —* Your petitioners disclaim any the 
least intention to insult your honourable 
House, by any remarks they may make upon 
its character, which they wish to see pure 
and unblemished in public opinion; but 
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they canoot help observing, that when it 
has been stated in the public prints, that 
the purchase of seats in your honourable 
House, which should only be obtained 
through the free and unbiassed voice of 
the people, ‘is as notorious as the sun at 
noon-day ;? when they see it stated by 
these prints, that a cabinet minister 
openly avowed the necessity of having 
useless places to confer upon members of 
your honourable House, in order that 
government might have sufficient influence 
to carry any ministerial question in your 
honourable House, which was originally 
designed to be a check upon the govern- 
ment: when your petitioners see it stated 
in “the New Times” paper of the 11th of 
February last, that a Mr. Spooner asserted 
at a public meeting at Worcester, that 
‘he had been in parliament but a very 
short time, still an opportunity had been 
afforded him of seeing how the majorities 
of ministers were constituted. That boys 
were sent into parliament, who came solely 
to vote according to the dictation of min- 
isters, and never heard a single iota of the 
merits of the question on which they were 
to decide. ‘That he had seen the most 
important question agitated in the pre- 
sence of sixty or eighty members, till the 
period of division approached—when 
swarms were suddenly collected from 
coffee-houses, theatres, or balls, who only 
looked on which side stood the marquis of 
Londonderry, and on which side Mr. 
Tierney, in order to determine their votes.’ 
When your petitioners see such statements 
made repeatedly in the’ public papers, 
without meeting the least contradiction, 
and the publishers remain unpunished, 
while Mr. Hunt is languishing and suffering 
ina pestilential gaol, for publicly expres- 
sing his opinion that such abuses ought to 
be removed; they cannot help thinking 
that shallow must be the mind, or blind 
the interest of that man, who does not see 
the necessity of an immediate remedy for 
the abuses which have crept into the in- 
stitutions of the country, in order to pre- 
serve them from destruction.”—He could 
not say whether this paragraph would, or 
would not, be considered to be properly 
worded ; but, leaving the House to decide 
that point, he would move, that the peti- 
tion be now brought up. [Cries of 
No, ] 

Mr. Dickinson expressed his disappro- 
bation of the terms in which the petition 
was conceived, They were highly disres- 
pectful, and it was not true that “ boys” 
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were brought into parliament as members. 

On the question that the petition be 
brought up, the House divided: Ayes 17 
Noes 67. 


List of the Minority. 


Bernal, R, Price, R. 
Calvert, N. Rice, S. 
Duncannon, lord Ricardo, D. 
Hobhouse, J. C. Ridley, sir M. 
Hume, Joseph Sykes, D. 
Kennedy, T. F. Tennyson, C. 
Lennard, T. B. Wood, alderman 
Newport, sir J. TELLERS. 
Normanby, lord Bennet, hon. G. 


Palmer, C, F. Wilson, sir R. 


ReForM OF PARLIAMENT—PETITION 
FROM Monmoutu.] Mr. Hume said he 
had a petition to present for a reform of 
parliament, from the Mayor, and'Common- 
alty of Monmouth ; but after the extraor- 
dinary course which the House had pur- 
sued with respect to the last petition, he 
did not well know what to do with it. It 
was the right of the people to call fora 
reform of parliament, and he would say, that 
the circumstance which had just occurred 
shewed the necessity of that reform. To 
reject a petition without hearing it read, 
was contrary to the just rights and privi- 
leges of the people. Reform might be put 
off by temporary expedients, but it could 
noi be defeated ; the principle was working 
and would ultimately triumph. He could 
not but consider it a marked insult on the 
people, to dismiss their petition even with- 
out hearing it read. 

The Speaker said, that the House could 
not suffer persons outside the walls of par- 
liament to cast improper reflections upon 
it. Inside these walls he was sure that 
hon. gentlemen would speak of its pro- 
ceedings with decency. 

Mr. Hume said, he had always under- 
stood, that it was the right of the people 
to petition parliament ; but he never heard 
betore that it was the right of parliament 
to reject their petitions. They were 
bound to hear them read ; and then, if any 
thing appeared to be inadmissible, they 
might reject them. He had not heard a 
single improper word in that part of the 
— rom Bethnall-green which had 

een read by the gallant officer. It con- 
tained truths, though they might be un- 
palatable ones. In the petition which he 
now held in his hand, the petitioners hum- 
bly set forth that they considered a reform 
of parliament absolutely necessary for the 
salvation of the country; and they prayed 


that it might be speedily effected. 
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Lord G. Somerset said, that the petition 
was by no means signed by the most res- 
pectable inhabitants of the town of Mon- 
mouth: he could not look upon it as a 
petition coming from the commonalty of 
that town; he did not see, that it con- 
tained any objectionable passages, how- 
ever he might differ from the sentiments 
it contained. 

Mr. W. Courtenay seconded the bring- 
ing up of this petition, for the sake of 
pointing out the great difference between 
it and that which the House had just re- 
jected. It was said that the House had 
rejected a petition without hearing its lan- 
guage ; but he would appeal to the gallant 
officer, whether, in the passage which he 
had read, it was not his meaning to call 
the attention of the House to the lan- 
guage ? He did conceive, that those who 
contended for the unlimited admission of 
petitions, whatever the language might be 
in which they were couched, were, in 
truth, the most formidable enemies of the 
sacred right of petition. He valued the 
right of petition as much as the hon. mem- 
ber for Aberdeen could do; but he 
thought that hon. gentleman was quite 
wrong in saying that the House had no 
right to reject petitions, numerous instan- 
ces having occurred within his own memo- 
ry, in which such a right had been exer- 
cised. 

Mr. G. Bennet could not go the length 
of saying, that there was no petition, what- 
ever its language might be, but what the 
House was bound to receive. The ques- 
tion then was, whether the petition pre- 
sented by his gallant friend had come 
before them with a fair case made out, 
and a statement of grievances, for the 
purpose of obtaining redress; or whether 
it was conceived in language that was in- 
sulting to the House? This was the only 
test by which to try any petition; and 
the result of its application in this instance 
was, that the petitioners had a fair case, 
and had properly stated their grievances. 
They began by disclaiming ali intention 
of insult, and they alluded to a declaration 
(that the sale of seats was as notorious 
as the sun at noon-day) which most un- 
doubtedly had been made in that House 
by no Jess a person than the late Mr. Pon- 
sonby. If any one could doubt the fact 
for a moment, he would take upon himself 
to prove it at the bar of the House in less 
than ten minutes. Besides, the petitioners 
did not state a case, as if it was put on 
their own authority ; but they stated it, 
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as they had seen it in the public news- 

apers; and added, that they conceived 
it to be a libel on parliament. The gen- 
tleman alluded to (Mr. Spooner), while 
he was in the House, seldom favoured 
opposition with a single vote; but was 
generally to be found in the crowded 
ranks on the other side. His declaration, 
therefore, was rather a curious one. No 
doubt he could tell the House a few se- 
crets connected with its own history ; and 
so could an hon. gentleman opposite, 
(Mr. Wynn), who was secretary to the 
Treasury under the administration of lord 
Grenville. He himself (Mr. Bennet) did 
happen to know a little about the consti- 
tution of that House in 1806, which, if he 
were to repeat, would be found not less 
curious than the declaration of Mr. Spooner. 
He thought it was most impolitic to 
reject petitions connected with the subject 
of reform, unless under very peculiar cir- 
cumstances ; for the House ought always 
to remember the declaration of the great 
Jord Chatham—that if it was not speedily 
reformed from within, it would be reformed 
with a vengeance from without. 

Sir J. Newport said, it very often hap- 
pened that hon. gentlemen presented to 
thatHouse, petitions, containingsentiments 
in which they themselves did not concur. 
Now, if the principle that had been that 
evening Jaid down was to be acted upon, 
the consequence would be, that any member 
so circumstanced would have nothing to 
do but to select some strong passage from 
the petition, and describe it in his speech 
as being objectionable, to ensure the re- 
jection of the petition. He, therefore, did 
mean to contend, that the House ought 
never to exercise this strong power of re- 
jection, until after it should have heard 
the petition read. It was on these grounds 
that he had supported the reading of the 
petition lately rejected. 

Mr. Dickinson re-stated his objections to 
the petition which had been rejected. It 
was affirmed in the body of it, that “ boys” 
were brought into parliament to vote. 
Now, this was not fact. By the term 
“ boys,” an indifferent person would natu- 
rally suppose, that striplings under age 
were intended. Every hon. gentleman weil 
knew that the youngest members of that 
House were between 21 and 25; and that 
of these, there were very few. He be- 
lieved there was but one instance, in 
which an individual had been admitted to 
sit in that House, being under the age 
prescribed by law. He alluded to the 
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case of Mr. Fox; and it was remarkable» 
that even Mr. Fox, though he had spoken 
before he attained this legal age, never 
once voted till after he had completed it. 

Sir M. W. Ridley said, he was the last 
man to support any petition that might 
seem toconvey any thing likean insult upon 
the House. In the case before them, 
however, the petitioners made no direct 
allegation. They merely affirmed, that 
such a report had gone abroad. In his 
opinion, the House would neglect its 
duty, if it persevered in rejecting petitions 
without hearing them read. 

Mr. Hume begged to correct the mis- 
statement of a noble lord who had said 
that this petition was not signed by the 
majority of the commonalty of Mon- 
mouth. Though the names of the noble 
lord’s friends and supporters might not 
appear at the foot of it, it certainly was 
subscribed by the majority. 

Lord G. Somerset contended that his 
information was as good as that of the 
hon. gentleman, and if it were correct 
the majority of the burgesses had not 
signed the petition. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


Mrppiesex County Court.] Mr. 
Lennard said, he had to call the attention 
of the House to a subject of considerable 
importance to the working classes of the 
county of Middlesex. By the 23rd Geo. 
2nd the county court of Middlesex was 
constituted in its present form. The ob- 
ject of the court was, to facilitate the reco- 
very of small debts not exceeding 40s. 
The county clerk was the judge, and it 
was necessary he should be a barrister of 
ten years standing. Accounts had been 
presented to the House of the number of 
causes and fees paid. In the hundred of 
Ossulston, which comprehended the me- 
tropolis alone, nearly 17,000 causes were 
tried on an average of years, and in the 
last year nearly 18,000. The court sat 
one day a week in the hundred of Ossuls- 
ton; one day a week in the Hundred of 
Enfield ; and one day a week in the Hun- 
dred of Isleworth. In point of fact, how- 
ever, the court sat twice a week in Lon- 
don; but even this increased number of 
sittings he was prepared to shew was in- 
sufficient. As 18,000 causes were tried 
in a year, 180 causes would be to be tried 
every day of the sitting of the court; but 
frequently 210 to 220 causes were tried in 
aday. Among these, some questions of 
intricacy arose, and the examination of 
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witnesses was required, ‘The process of 
the court was this. The plaintiff suing 
for a debt took out a summons, which he 
served, and attended with the defendant 
on the next court day, at nine o'clock. 
From the quantity of the business before 
the court, he had often to wait till nine 
in the evening. The object of the con- 
stitutional government of England being 
the easy, expeditious and cheap adminis- 
tration of justice, he was assured that if a 
committee were appointed he could prove 
that the county courts of Middlesex 
should be more frequently held, and that 
every practicable reduction should be made 
in the trouble as well as in the expences 
attendant upon suitors in those courts. 
He was willing to bear testimony to the 
merits of the present clerk of the county ; 
but when it was recollected that he had 
usually between 16 and 17,000 causes to 
try in these courts within the year, upon 
each of which he received a 8 shilling fee, 
and that consequently his salary was 
neatly equal to 2,000/. a year, it could 
not be deemed unreasonable to call upon 
this officer for the devotion of more of his 
time to the discharge of the duties of the 
court. Upon executions from this court 
the sum of 3s. 4d. was granted, and if the 
execution were not levied, this sum re- 
mained in the hands of the clerk of the 
court. He also understood that certain 
sums were paid for the postponement of 
causes in this court, while plaintiffs, from 
frequent delays, had often to go to the 
court five times before their causes were 
decided ; so that supposing a plaintiff 
resided at Turnham-green, he might have 
80 miles to travel back and forward to the 
court at Red Lion-street, before he ob- 
tained payment of a debt of 10s. But 
what, he wished to know, became of all 
these sums? In the aggregate, he under- 
stood they generally amounted to about 
10,000/. ; and was it right that such a sum 
should be vested in the hands of the 
clerk of the county, in addition to the 
several sums paid by instalments upon 
debts which were never ultimately dis- 
charged. For this sum, or for the amount 
of the unclaimed dividends upon it, the 
late clerk of the court, who held that 
office no less than twenty-five years, was 
never called upon to account. Another 
fault belonging to this county court was, 
that only one day in the week (Friday) 
was appointed for the payment of the 


claims of plaintiffs, and such plaintiffs as 
could not attend between ten and two 
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o'clock on that day, were obliged to cal! 
again. This he considered as a very se- 
rious evil; and were a committee appoint- 
ed he had no doubt he should be able to 
shew that this court should be opened 
every day for the purpose which he had 
stated. The hon. member concluded 
with moving for the reference of the 
papers laid before the House with respect 
to the administration of justice in the 
county court of Middlesex, to a commit- 
tee of that House, with a view to inquire 
whether the amount of fees paid, may not 
be diminished, and whether it may not be 
expedient, forthe county clerk tosit oftener 
in each week in the Hundred of Ossulston 
and to increase the number of sittings in 
the other Hundreds where the court now 
sits.”’ 

Mr. Bernal said, there was no proof or 
allegation before the House, that there had 
been any delay or denial of justice in the 
court alluded to. There had been no 
complaint preferred by any suitor that 
justice had been mal-administered, and in 
the absence of any such complaint why 
should a motion be adopted that would 
impeach the character of the present 
county clerk, whose character was highly 
respectable? This county clerk = 
Heath) had, it was said, a salary of from 
1500/. to 2000/7. a year ; but then it should 
be known, that he had lately purchased 
from his own funds the scite of premises 
for the accommodation of the court in 
Kingsgate-street, Holborn, for no less 
than 2000/. The county clerk had also 
abandoned his practice in the court of 
King’s-bench, as well as upon the home 
circuit, in order to devote his time to the 
business of his own court. As the motion 
of his hon. friend was not founded upon 
any allegation of necessity from the par- 
ities more immediately interested, or from 
any distinct complaint, or from any peti- 
tion from the homage jury of the county ; 
he could by no means support it. 

Mr. Bennet said, it was impossible, from 
the very showing of the officer himself, 
that substantial justice could be done to 
the suitors in this court. It appeared that 
the court sat two days in the week, to 
try causes which averaged 17,000 in the 
course of the year, and which, including 
summonses, amounted to about 200 cases 
for each day of sitting. The commissioner 
might be a very intelligent person, and 
extremely anxious to do his duty, but the 
return plainly proved that the business of 
the court could not be performed in that 
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speedy manner which the legislature con- 
templated. He should like to hear the 
history of this situation. He should be 
glad to learn, whether it was a situation 
that might be bought and sold—whether 
its present possessor had not, in fact, 
“tea it? It surely ought not to be 

ought and sold. The sheriffs ought not 
to be allowed to put thousands in their 
pockets by such means. This, was a most 
objectionable system, for in proportion to 
the magnitude of the sum given for 
the office, the amount of fees was likely 
to be regulated. The best way of bring- 
ing the business under the consideration 
of parliament, would be, by introducing a 
bill for the regulation of the court. There 
was, it appeared, something like a jury 
connected with the court; but never 
was the term, jury, more completely 
misapplied. There was, in fact, not half 
a jury. Three or four persons were 
placed in a corner, who had more the 
appearance of convicts than of jurymen 
—who were more like men about to 
receive punishment, than individuals 
called on to decide causes. 

The Solicitor-General considered this 
motion as irregular. No petition had 
been presented, imputing any misconduct 
to the judge, impugning the conduct of 
the subordinate officer, or stating that 
there had been any denial of justice in 
this court. The hon. gentleman had not, 
therefore, made out any parliamentary 
ground for inquiry. The hon. member 
for Shrewsbury had stated, that the jury- 
men were selected from a class of persons 
who were not fit to sit on juries. He 
was inclined to think that the hon. mem- 
ber had been misinformed; for, by the 
act of parliament, the juries in this court 
were selected from the same class of per- 
sons as decided on cases in Westminster- 
hall. By the same act it was provided, 
if any misconduct appeared in the pro- 
ceedings of this court, that two of his 
majesty’s chief justices should have the 
liberty of investigating the matter com- 
plained of, and of remedying the evil 
where the complaint appeared to be well 
founded. The constitution of this court 
had been selected by Mr. Justice Black- 
stone, as the subject of particular praise. 
The largeness of the fees demanded was 
complained of. Now, one of the reasons 
which induced Mr. Justice Blackstone to 
praise the constitution of the court, was 
the moderate rate of the fees? If greater 
fees were demanded than the act autho- 

VOL. VI. 
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rized, why had not application been 
made to the two chief justices? With 
respect to the commissioner not sitting a 
greater number of days than he now did, 
it was the duty of that ofticer to sit as 
many days as the business of the court 
required, and he found that two days 
were amply sufficient for the purpose. 
It was a well-known fact, that the indi- 
vidual in question had never retired from 
court while a single cause remained 
unheard. The hon. member said, that 
suitors were obliged to remain in the 
court, from 9 o'clock until the evening. 
Here again he was mistaken. The causes 
were divided into two classes, and two 
different portions of the day were allotted 
for their decision. The hon. member 
had also stated, that 180 causes were on 
an average decided on each sitting day. 
The average was really, according to the 
return, about 160; and more than one- 
half of that number were, in general, 
undefended ; so that 80 substantial causes 
were left for decision. Even of these a 
considerable portion occupied very little 
time, the plea of the defendant being 
poverty, and his request that time should 
be allowed for payment. The number of 
causes left for decision, when these de- 
ductions were made, amounted at the 
outside, to not more than 30 or 40. As 
to the amount of the profits derived from 
this situation, it appeared that the com- 
missioner received 2s. 6d. on each cause, 
or about 2,000/. a-year. The question 
then was, what expenses he had to sus- 
tain? He had, in the first place, to pay 
rent for the court-house, and it appeared 
that he had actually given 2,000/. for cer- 
tain leasehold premises with a view to it. 
To support the officers of the court, he 
paid 300/. or 4002. a-year. The salary, 
therefore, which he received for a labori- 
ous and painful duty, was not more than 
1,500/. a-year. By the act, two days in 
the week were required for hearing cases. 
But for the convenience of the public, 
though the act did not require it, the other 
four days were employed in payments 
into court, and out of court. It was im- 
possible that the party to whom payment 
was awarded should take measures to re- 
cover it. Payments were, therefore, 
made into court for two days, and two 
other days were allowed for paying out 
the money. Two or three persons weie 
thus occupied in paying out 30,000/. a- 
year, in shillings and half-crowns. He 
was unwilling to accede to this motion, 
4 T 
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because he thought the management of 
the court deserved imitation, and because 
the gentleman who presided, had acted 
with the greatest skill, care, and inte- 
grity. 

Mr. Lennard said, that nothing was 
further irom his intention than to cast any 
imputation upon the gentleman who now 
held the office in question. But if the 
House granted him a committee, he 
pledged himself to prove the charges 
which he had made against the office 
generally. 

The motion was then put, and nega- 
tived. 


Army Estimares.] The report of 
the Army Estimates were brought up. 
On the motion for agreeing to the resolu- 
tion, “ That 13,662/. be granted for the 
Royal Military College,” 

Mr. Hume objected to a grant to that 
amount. The mere salaries of officers 
at this College exceeded 6,000. a year. 
This was for the superintendence of 290 
students. He could not see what neces- 
sity there was for a governor at 1,500/. a- 
year, a lieutenant-governor at 1,095/., a 
major at 351/., four captains 1,095/., and 
various other expensive appointments. 
He moved to reduce the vote $,422/., 
which would leave it at 10,240. 

Mr. I’. Palmer treated the College as an 
excrescence, which, if it would not yield 
to mild applications, must be attacked in 
the way of radical cure. It was impossi- 
ble for the country, distressed as it was, 
to support the charge of such an establish- 
ment, 

Sir H. Hardinge observed, that the 
hon. member had made a most erroneous 
statement with respect to the cadets edu- 
cated at the Military College. He had 
stated the whole number in the college, 
since the peace, to be 1,764. Now, in 
this the hon. member made a mistake of 


not jess than from 1,200 to 1,300. The | 


hon. member’s peculiar and felicitous 
mode of calculation was this—he took the 
number of cadets in the college, for each 
year of the five or six years, and he added 
them up, giving the sum total as the num- 
ber of cadets in the college for that time. 
Nothing could be more erroneous, and 
the hon. member should have known, be- 
fore he made this statement, that more 
than one year was necessary for complet- 
ing the education of a cadet ; that it took 
four years, and therefore, in adding toge- 
ther the numbers in every year, the hon. 
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member was counting the same cadets 
over and over again. [Hear.] Instead 
of the 1,764 cadets, in the time alluded to, 
the whole number did not much exceed 
450. Thus, the hon. member proceeded 
in the same way, as if he were to calcu- 
late the number of members in the 
House of Commons, upon the novel and 
ingenious principle, that because there are 
now 658 members, at the end of five 
years there must be 3,290. Now such 
statements, whatever little impression 
they might make in that House, where 
the error could be detected, were yet not 
harmless, as they went forth to the public, 
and created an improper feeling as to the 
manner in which the army was regulated. 
Another statement of the hon. member 
was this—that cadets, the orphans of 
deceased officers, were frequently set 
aside, to make room for ott who had 
more interest. Now he could assert 
positively, that this statement was un- 
founded in fact; and he would again say 
that such assertions were calculated to do 
harm, as it conveyed an impression ot 
undue preference at the office of the 
commander-in-chief. He could state to 
the House, that it was impossible a cadet 
should be set aside when he had passed 
his examination. He (sir H. Hardinge) 
was present at one of those examinations, 
and one cadet passed a very excellent 
examination. A young nobleman (lord 
Falkland) was third or fourth on that 
occasion. Now, so little was interest 
consulted, that the cadet who had an- 
swered so remarkably well was taken, and 
put at the head of the list that he might 
have his commission as soon as possible. 
This young gentleman was the son of a 
captain Adams, of the veteran battalion, 
who was not known to the commander-in- 
chief, and who had no interest whatever. 
He stated this circumstance to show the 
impartiality which was observed at the 
college. 

Mr. Hume said, he would restate his 
facts, and maintain their correctness, viz. 
that in the five years, 1816 to 1820 inclu- 
sive, there had been cach year from 412 
to 290 cadets educated at the public ex- 
pense—at an expense of 115,280/.; and in 
the same time only 160 of these cadets 
had received commissions, and been ad- 
mitted into the army, making the expense 
7201. for the education of every one of 
those 160 cadets. As there have been 
44 cadets admitted from the college into 
the army in 1521, the expense of the col- 
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lege in that year was 18,730/., making the 
expense of each of those 44, a sum of 425/. 
to the country. Again he asked, ought 
the country in its present distressed state, 
to be put to this expense, for the educa- 
tion of 290 youths, when commissions 
could be given only to a part?) The reduc- 
tion which he proposed would leave suffi- 
cient to defray the expense of military 
officers, to keep order in the establishment. 

The committee divided: For the amend- 
ment 15. Against it 35. 


List of the Minority. 


Barrett, S. M. 
Blake, sir F. 
Crespigny, sir W. 
Davies, col. 
Hobhouse, J. C. 
Lennard, T. B. 
Lushington, Dr. 
Martin, J. Hume, J. 
Maxwell, J. Palmer, C. F. 

The several resolutions were agreed to 
by the House. 


Newport, sir J. 

Price, Robt. 

Rice, S. 

Smith, W. 

Western, C. 

Whitbread, S. 
TELLERS. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, March 29. 

Boarv or On 
the order of the day for the second read- 
ing of this bill, 

The Earl of Darriey wished to ask the 
noble viscount opposite, whether he had 
been rightly reported, when he was repre- 
sented to have said, that the diminution 
of two lords of the Admiralty would 
occasion encreased expense to the public; 
and if he had said so, on what ground 
that opinion was founded ? 

Lord Melville said, he had not only 
expressed that opinion, but could state 
facts which would convince the House of 
its being well founded. A few months 
ago, he had gone with other members of 
the board, to some of the principal dock- 
yards, and had made inquiries which led 
them to believe that a considerable saving 
might be effected. It was then deter- 
mined, that two professional members of 
the board should go down and carry the 
arrangement necessary for that saving into 
effect. But now that, with the exception 
of himself, there remained only four lords 
of the Admiralty, it was impossible to 
send down two professional lords for the 
purpose which he had mentioned, as it 
was always necessary that there should be 
two in town. The proposed inquiry must, 
therefore, be postponed, as well as the 
saving which it was expected to produce, 
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which amounted to 10,000/. Others Jess 
considerable might also have been effected, 
which must be suspended for the present. 
If any accident or illness happened to one 
of the lords of the Admiralty, reduced as 
their number now was, the public business 
must be much delayed, and in the Admi- 
ralty the delay of a few days never failed 
to create much additional expense. With 
respect to the nature of the members, of 
the board, it was a fact that from their 
professional habits, officers were less com- 
petent to the discharge of its general 
business than landsmen. To have a majo- 
rity of professional men on the Board 
would, therefore, produce inconvenience 
to the public service. At the same time 
if two were not present, whose profes- 
sional opinion might be obtained, mucli 
delay would inevitably occur. 

The Earl of Liverpool agreed with his 
noble friend, that the abolition of two 
lords of the Admiralty was a measure by 
no means favourable to the public service 
or to economy. With regard to the con- 
stitution of the board, he had communi- 
cated with various professional men, and 
they all agreed, that in a board consisting 
of not more than five persons, the majority 
ought not to be seamen. 

Lord Holland said, that as to the 
opinion, that the reduction was not advan- 
tageous to the public, such declarations 
from the noble earl must lose something 
of their weight, whea it was recollected 
that he had formerly declared that the 
government of the country could not be 
carried on if such reductions were made. 
It was no wonder, therefore, that he re- 
gretted such a loss; but all his wailings, 
though assisted by the noble lord at the 
head of the Admiralty, would not bring 
back the two departed members to the 
board. 

The Earl of Harrow)y insisted, that his 
noble friend had never said be could 
not carry on the government if this or 
that office were reduced. All he had 
said was, that a great public inconvenience 
would result from the reduction. This, 
too, would be the opinion of the public, 
when they recovered trom the delusion 
which at present prevailed on questions 
of this kind. 

The bill was read a second time. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, March 29. 
Vagrant Laws AMenpMeEnr 
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Mr. Chetwynd, in proposing the second 
reading of this bill, observed, that the 
measure contained no provision that was 
not to be found in the existing laws. He 
had heard that some persons, particularly 
ladies, complained that by the bill the 
minstrels who perambulated the streets 
would be prevented from serenading 
them; but he would inform those persons, 
that, under the laws as they at present 
stood, wandering musicians were con- 
sidered vagrants. It was his intention, on 
the present occasion, merely to propose 
that the bill be read a second time. 

Colonel Wood seconded the motion. 
As the bill at present stood, the exhibi- 
tion of shows was prohibited, and he 
knew that some persons feared that a ver 
entertaining personage called Mr. Peach 
would no longer be allowed to amuse the 
pubiic. He therefore felt great satisfac- 
tion in stating, that his hon. friend would 
have no objection to introduce a special 
clause in favour of Mr. Punch. The 
public were indebted to his hon. friend for 
the prospect which his bill held out of 
relieving the country from the heavy ex- 
pense incurred by the passing of vagrants. 
The sum which had been expended for 
that purpose last year amounted to 
100,000/. 

Mr. Hurst observed, that although in 
the profession of the law, and acting as a 
magistrate for the last fifty years, he was 
at this moment unable to define the duties 
of a peace officer under the present 
vagrant laws. They were an ill digested 
mass, and called loudly for revision. 

Sir M. W. Ridley said, that the laws 
relating to vagrants ought to be simpli- 
fied, and brought under a more concise 
shape. The public were much indebted 
to the learned gentleman for the bill now 
before them. 

Mr. Lyttleton supported the bill, as it 
tended to distinguish the vagrant laws 
from the poor laws, of which there had 
been some danger of their becoming a 
part. 

Mr. P. Moore hoped that his friend 
Punch, as well as the persons who carried 
about wild beasts for show, would not 
be included in the list of vagrants by this 
law, as they were subjects of great and 
general amusement. 

Alderman Wood supported the bill, as 
he thought its provision very salutary. 

The bill was read a second time, and 
referred to a select committee. 


Sheriffs Depute in Scotland. [1384 


Suerirrs Depute ScoTLanp.} 
Mr. Home Drummond presented a 
petition from the dean and faculty of 
advocates at Edinburgh. He said, that 
he considered that learned body had con- 
ferred a great honour on him in entrusting 
their petition to his hands, and hoped, 
from the weight that was due to their 
opinion, as well as the importance of the 
subject to which their petition related, 
that he might be allowed to explain the 
nature of the case, concerning which they 
had been induced to trouble the House on 
this occasion. By the act of the 20th 
Geo. 2nd by which the heritable jurisdic- 
tions in Scotland were abolished, his ma- 
jesty was authorised to appoint a sheriff 
in every county who should be a lawyer of 
a certain standing at the Scots bar, and 
required to reside for a limited period 
during each year within his county. The 
petitioners had heard of an intention, on 
the part of his majesty’s government, to 
require the sheriffs to reside permanently 
in their jurisdictions, and it was against 
this intended alteration of the system that 
they had presented this petition. He 
submitted, that if any alteration of this 
sort was intended it ought to be done by 
act of parliament. If, in 1748, a statute 
was necessary to regulate this matter, he 
did not see why recourse should not be 
had to the same authority in the year 
1822. It was implied necessarily in the 
act of 1748, that it was in the opinion of 
the legislature inexpedient to require 
longer residence than that statute enjoin- 
ed, and the penalties by which that regu- 
lation was enforced could not be made to 
apply to any farther period of residence. 
How, then, was his majesty’s government 
to enforce this additional residence they 
had in view? By making a bargain with 
the sheriff, by promising him a pecuniary 
reward—a thing most objectionable in 
principle ; for it was easy to see, that if the 
government might bargain with a judge 
to do a certain part of his duty in a par- 
ticular way, or to do a thing which was 
not his duty, and to pay him a reward for 
this, the independence of those jurors was 
atan end. He was aware that there was 
no improper object here in view, and that 
the measure proceeded from an anxious 
desire to promote the public interest. 
But he did think that this mode of ac- 


complishing the object was improper. In 
the next place, he had to submit to the 
House that the measure was most inexpe- 
dient in itself. The object of the act of 
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Geo. 2ad was to have the duties of the 
office discharged by a practising lawyer, 
and it was a virtual repeal of this purpose 
to require the sheriffs permanently to 
reside in the country, at a distance from 
the courts of law. The civil business 
consisted of giving opinions on written 
arguments; and it was of little conse- 
quence to the lieges whether the sheriff 
read those papers at Edinburgh or else- 
where. There were no civil causes tried 
by viva voce debates; and with regard to 
Glasgow in particular, if there were a 
greater number of important questions 
arising there than elsewhere, it was of the 
more consequence to have a good lawyer 
and not a country gentleman to decide 
them. As to the criminal department, it 
was said, that there was a great accu- 
mulation of business of that sort at 
Glasgow. It did not follow that the plan 
proposed was the best way to dispose of 
it. But the fact was, that all the criminal 
business within the city of Glasgow was 
conducted by the magistrates in the 
Burgh Court, who had done themselves 
much credit by their mode of discharging 
that duty. ‘The commissioners on Scots 
courts of justice certainly had not had 
this fact in view, when they reported that 


Lanarkshire should be an exception from 


the other counties. They had given an 
opinion on the general principle, in favor 
of the view of the subject maintained by 
the petitioners, and then they went on to 
recommend fa proceeding at Glasgow at 
variance with this principle. The recent 
disturbances at Glasgow had been founded 
on asan argument for this measure. But 
if they were to legislate for such emer- 
gencies, they should make five resident 
sheriffs instead of one. Five sheriffs were 
actually appointed at that time, and it was 
a necessary measure to prevent the great 
number of persons apprehended from 
being a long time detained without exa- 
mination. The lord advocate of Scotland 
was at one time resident in Glasgow, but 
he conceived there was one learned person 
on the Treasury bench, who would agree 
with him, that it was not desirable to 


make that officer permanently resident in | 


Glasgow. He conceived it out of the 
question to legislate for such emergen- 
cies. The fact was, that the sheriff of 
every county was always in his county at 
such times. He was unwilling to fatigue 
the House by saying more on the subject. 
His opinion entirely coincided with the 
petition. 
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Sir J. Montgomerie admitted that much 
| good had resulted from the act of 1748 ; 
but at the same time he contended, that 
change of circumstances and manners 
_might have operated to require the altera- 
| tion now proposed. The sheriff of Edin- 
, burgh was always resident, and he would 
put it to any man to bear testimony how 
well the business of his court was carried 
on, owing to that permanent residence, 
and he was desirous of having Glasgow 
placed on the same footing. 

Mr. Secretary Peel was decidedly of 
opinion, that as the sheriff-depute of 
Edinburgh was a resident officer in his 
' shrievalty, so ought the sheriff of Lanark- 
shire. That judge had Glasgow in his 
' district, a Jarge and populous city, requir- 
ing the constant residence of this import- 
ant officer, and therefore he was of opinion 
that this alteration at least should be in- 
troduced into the act of 1748, that its 
sheriff should be a constant resident, and 
that he should be placed on the same 
footing as the sheriff of Edinburgh, who 
had a salary of 800/.; and, in fact, govern- 
ment were decidedly of opinion that this 
alteration should be adopted, care being 
‘taken that the alteration should be 
rendered as little inconvenient to indivi- 
duals as possible. 

Mr. Abercromby said, that, with the 
exception of Edinburgh, Lanarkshire, and 
| Renfrew perhaps, he was decidedly of 
opinion that constant residence should 
not be required. The learned gentleman 
recommended an act of parliament. 

Lord A. Hamilton argued, that the 
measure ought to be carried into effect by 
an act of parliament, though for his part, 
he had no hopes of a proper person being 
induced, by 800/. a year, to abandon his 

rofession, and retire from practice at the 

ar. He thought the salary should be in- 
creased by act of parliament, and called 
on the right hon. secretary to bring for- 
ward a bill for that purpose. 

Mr. Peel said, he would not pledge 
himself to bring any measure before par- 
liament. 

The Lord Advocate was of opinion, that 
the faculty of advocates were misled in 
the opinion they had formed upon the in- 
tended measure of government. He 
believed that they expected a measure for 
making the whole of the sheriffs of the 
counties of Scotland reside within their 
jurisdiction. Nothing was ever farther 
from the intention of government. 

The petition was then read, 
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Mr. Home Drummond, on moving that 
it be printed, said, that he entertained 
serious doubts if the bargain the right 
hon. gentleman seemed about to make, in 
promising the sheriff a sum of money for 
doing a thing which the law did not require 
of him, was, under all circumstances of 
the case, a legal transaction. 

Mr. Kennedy objected to the point of 
residence resting between government 
and the sheriff. He wished for a bill on 
the subject. 

The petition was ordered to be printed. 


Roman Carnoric Perrs.] Mr. 
Canning rose, for the purpose of giving a 
notice, to which he begged to call the 
attention of his right hon. friend the 
attorney-general for Ireland. Gentlemen 
who had been present during the debates 
of last year, on the bill for the relief of 
the Roman Catholics, might possibly do 
him the honour to recollect, that in one 
of those discussions he had _ insisted 
strongly upon the state of the law affect- 
ing Catholic peers, and had intimated his 
intention of bringing that part of the sub- 
ject forward at a future time: he had 
since repeated this design more privately 
to gentlemen on both sides of the House. 
Nothing could be farther from his wish 
than to interfere, in any degree, with the 
larger and more general measure, which, 
if brought forward, he would promote to 
the best of his abilities: but, on the ex- 
pediency of bringing it forward at the 
present moment, he offered no opinion. 
As the session was advancing, and as to 
postpone the notice until after the holy- 
days might even endanger the entertaining 
of the subject at all, he took that oppor- 
tunity of stating, that on the 30th April 
he would move for leave to bring in a bill 
to repeal so much of the act of the 30th 
Charles 2nd as debars Roman Catholic 
peers from exercising their right of sitting 
and voting in the House of Lords. It 
was due to the noble persons whose in- 
terests were concerned, to declare solemn- 
ly, and upon his honour, that he had had 
no communicatien with them, upon the 
subject of the present notice. 

Mr. Plunkett said, that the particular 
mieasure noticed by the right hon. gentle- 
man formed a very principal part of the 
great question which, last year, he had 
the honour of bringing forward. With 
regard to the general measure, if the ex- 
pediency of reviving the subject depended 
upon himself—if he were called upon to 
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say, whether it ought to be brought for- 
ward during the present session, or early 
in the next, he should feel much difficulty 
in expressing an opinion. He did not 
say, that he was not inclined to a parti- 
cular opinion, but precisely he could not 
take upon himself to say that he had 
formed one. It had been intimated to 
him, that the Catholics of Ireland in- 
tended again to confide to his hands the 
presentation of their petition. He had 
expressed to them how deeply he felt 
himself honoured by being intrusted with 
so valuable a charge, and had told them 
that he should certainly take the carliest 
opportunity in this session of laying their 
petition before the House, and of calling 
Its attention not only to the importance 
but to the urgency of the measure for 
which it prayed. As to what might be 
the wishes of the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land, he declared he could not with cer- 
tainty speak. On the propriety of intro- 
ducing the subject at present, he thought 
that no individual could arrogate to him- 
self the right of forming a conclusive 
judgment: it could only be arrived at 
after a full communication with the friends 
of the measure, in England and in Ireland, 
in that House and out of it. For the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland he thought 
he could say, that they would be governed 
by the sentiments of those whom they 
deemed their sincere and zealous friends. 
If those friends thought it advisable to 
bring it forward, it should have his warm, 
cordial, and unalterable support. As to 
the noble persons interested in the notice 
just given, he was glad that his right hon. 
friend had given that notice without any 
communication with them. No man in 
the community could feel an objection to 
their claims having the priority. They 
were the last who were deprived of their 
rights and dignities; and all would allow 
that they had a strong claim to be the first 
to be restored to them. . 
Mr. Tierney believed, that but one opi- 
nion would be felt as to the notice of the 
right hon. gentleman, From the attorney- 
general for Ireland, he wished to know 
whether he had made up his mind upon 
the fitness of introducing the measure for 
the relief of the whole body of Catholics ; 
or whether his ultimate opinion was to de- 
pend upon the sentiment entertained by 
the friends of the measure, in England 
and in Ireland, in the House and out of 
it? No doubt it was fit to collect the 
judgment of the various parties, but he 
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would recollect that time was rapidly 
passing away, and unless a notice were 
given before Easter, it must be brought 
forward at so late a period of the sessions, 


that full justice could scarcely be done to | 


it. He felt no hesitation in saying, that 
he did not see from what quarter an ob- 
jection could come. After the success 
of last year in that House, and the limited 
number by which it was rejected else- 
where, nothing could be more encouraging 
than the prospect at present afforded. 
The right hon. gentleman was now cer- 
tainly in the way of knowing things of 
which he (Mr. T.) was ignorant; but 
the least he could do was, to make up 
his mind on this important question. 

Mr. Plunkett said, it would afford him 
great satisfaction, could he give a more 
explicit answer to his right hon. friend. 
He had not been able yet to bring his 
mind to any definite conclusion, though 
he was not conscious of having omitted 
any means of informing himself upon the 
subject. The sentiments of the Roman 
Catholics with whom he was connected 


would, of course, mainly govern him; | 


and he had every reason to believe that 
they were not at present anxious to press 
the matter forward. He felt that he 
should not do right if he now entered 
into the question as to the time when it 
might or might not be proper to introduce 
the subject; but he must be considered 
as exercising his own discretion on a mat- 
ter so momentous: he had given it every 
possible attention, without being influenced 
by any indirect view, either public or per- 
sonal. Whenever he found that it could 
be discussed favourably, he would not be 
backward to bring the question forward. 
He begged to remind the right hon. gen- 
tleman that this had never been consi- 
dered an annual measure, to be brought 
forward session after session. It had 
been said, that the success of last year 
was a strong argument for persevering ; 
but he could not bring his mind to any 
such conclusion. The nearer he ap- 
proached to the final accomplishment of 
the object, the more tremulous was his 
feeling with respect to it. He did not 
think the state of Ireland at this time, 
such as to warrant the friends of the Ca- 
tholics in pressing for an early discussion 
of their claims; and he really believed 
that the Roman Catholics had good taste 
and good feeling enough to abstain, 
Whether or not, philosophically speaking, 


the prevailing discontents in Ireland might 
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be a reason for urging the question, was 
a point upon which he gave no opinion. 
He did not think it a desirable experiment, 
unless there was a moral certainty of suc- 
cess. If it were successful, nothing could 
certainly diffuse greater satistaction ; but 
if, on the other hand, it were unsuccess- 
ful, nothing was more likely to rouse and 
irritate the people of Ireland. He had 
only to repeat, that the present leaning 
of his mind was, that this was an un- 
favourable season for the discussion of the 
question. 

Mr. Bright observed, that the measure 
of which the right hon. gentleman had 
given notice, was one great step to the 
admission of the Catholics to political 
power, and should be resisted accord- 
ingly. 

Sir J. Newport said, that he looked at 
the Catholic question in a light directly 
opposed to the view of the attorney-ge- 
neral for Ireland. The state of that 
country seemed to him an additional 
reason for bringing forward the measure 
without delay, since, in his opinien, it 
would accomplish the permanent tran- 
quillity of Ireland. The question was 
not open to other individuals; for, until 
the right hon. gentleman relinquished it, 
no other individual was warranted in in- 
terfering with it. He was of opinion, that 
the Catholic question ought to be brought 
forward this session, and that no time 
ought to be lost. 


Estimatrs—Com- 
MISSARIAT—BARRACKS.] The House 
having resolved itself into a Committee of 
Supply, 

Mr. Arbuthnot said, that in proposing a 
vote for the Commissariat Department, he 
felt it necessary to trouble the committee 
with a few words, in explanation of the 
manner in which the estimates were drawn 
up this year, prior to any question being 
put to him on the subject. The esti- 
mates were drawn up in a mode differing 
considerably from that which was adopted 
last year, and it became his duty to state 
in what the alteration consisted. Last 
year the rations for the commissariat de- 
partment were, on the whole estimate, 
taken at a fraction beyond 6d., and the 
total expense was 159,000/. In the pre- 
sent year, the charge was reduced to 
101,000/. in consequence of the reduction 
of the number of troops. The ration 
during the present year would amount to 
only 44d., as provisions had fallen con- 
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siderably ; but the soldier would have the , transact the business of the office without 
advantage of the odd three-halfpence ; employing a great number of labourers ; 
the practice being, that when the ration | but the gentleman who was now at the 
cost more than sixpence, the public paid head of the commissariat department had, 
the excess; but if it fell below that sum, in the course of two years, reduced the 
the soldier reaped the benefit of the re- number of labourers from 129 to 5C. 
duction. The charge for candles and , Indeed, the number was so greatly re- 
stores last year was 41,000/.; but asthere duced, that it was found necessary, at 
were fewer troops to be provided for in | times, to employ extra labourers ; but it 
the present year, only 35,000/. would be | was thought better that labourers should 
necessary. With regard to the pay of | be hired as they were wanted, than a 
the commissariat department, it was last | permanent charge be imposed on the 
year 52,000/.; but it was now reduced to | public. Under this head, 4,500/. had 
49,000/. Fewer individuals were em- | been saved in the last year. The last 
ployed, but the same number of stations item consisted of rent paid for store- 
was continued. Last year the half-pay | houses at Woolwich and other places. 
connected with the commissariat amounted | Last year the sum charged was 8,000/. ; 
to 33,068/.; it was this year increased to | in the present year it was between 
45,2841. There had been a considerable | 3,000/. and 4,000/. The items in the 
reduction of numbers in the commissariat | aggregate amounted to 357,358/., from 
department, and that circumstance of | which was to be deducted 22,718/., the 
course tended to increase the half-pay list. | amount of stores at present in the dépot, 
There was also some small addition to the | leaving a nett sum of 334,640/. for the 
expense of the department, occasioned by | commissariat department in Great Britains 
the promotion of certain officers at the period | The commissariat department abroad re- 
of the coronatiun. The officers of this | quired 49,118/. ; but from that was to be 
department had served their country most , deducted the sum of 6,118/., which was 
essentially on the Peninsula, and it was | paid out of the colonial revenue up the 
thought that they deserved some reward rer telilleny leaving 43,000/. for this 
in time of peace; but, from the year | branch of the service. It was stated last 
1816, until the coronation took place, | year, that it would be desirable to make 
there had been only two promotions. In | an arrangement, by which there should 
the last year, there was a promotion both | be only one storekeeper’s department. 
in the army and navy; and it was felt, | When the observation was made, he said, 
that if some meritorious officers were not | that if it could be effected consistently 
promoted in the commissariat, it would , with the public service, the alteration 
be considered as a very great hardship. | should undoubtedly be made. His ma- 
Four individuals were, therefore, pro- | jesty’s ministers had taken the subject 
moted to the highest class—that of com- | into consideration, and he could now 
missaries-general; six to the second | state, that, though the change was not 
class; four to the third; and sixteen | actually made, yet it was decided on, and 
clerks were promoted to the last class. | the storekeeper’s department would next 
With regard to the pensions granted to | year be transferred to the Ordnance. 
widows, there was some increase under While he was speaking on this subject, 
that head. Many individuals connected | the committee would allow him to ob- 
with the commissariat department had | serve, that the gentleman at the head of 
fallen victims to the unhealthiness of | the commissariat had executed the duties 
foreign climates, and their widows had | of the storekeeper’s department, as con- 
been placed on the compassionate list. | nected with the commissariat branch of 
The next head of expense was the esta- | service, in the best possible manner ; and 
blishment of the different commissariat | he hoped, when the transfer was effected, 
_ offices in Great Britain. Theexpenditure | that the board of Ordnance would take 
for those offices last year was 16,283/.; | care to see the duties of the storekeeper’s 
in the present year it was 15,280/. A | department executed as ably as they 
very considerable saving had been effected, | were at present. They might, perhaps, 
by circumscribing as much as possible | dismiss some of the officers, and reduce 
the number of labourers who were em- | the charge of the establishment, but he 
ployed. When the storekeeper-general’s | was convinced they could not improve 
department was annexed to the commis- | the system which Mr, Hill had intro- 
sariat, it was found extremely difficult to | duced. The duties performed by Mr. 
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Hill, both in the storekeeper’s depart- 
ment, and in that of the commissariat, 
were most meritorious. Indeed, he did 
not think there existed a more zealous or 
efficient public servant. The right hon. 
gentleman concluded by moving, “ That 
$34,640/. be granted for the expense of 
the Commissariat Department, for the 
year 1822.” 

Mr. Hume said, the committee must 
feel satisfied with the explanation given 
by the right hon. gentleman. He, for 
one, was greatly pleased with it. He 
was glad to find that the right hon. gen- 
tleman had endeavoured to simplify the 
mode of drawing up those estimates by 
rendering the different items more clear 
and distinct than they had usually been. 
There was a very considerable reduction 
of expense in this department. Last 
year the sum voted was 401,000/.; in 
the present year only 334,000/. was re- 
quired. He believed the right hon. gen- 
tleman was most anxious for reduction ; 
and he would not, therefore, carve out 
objections unnecessarily. It was, how- 
ever, quite impossible for the House to 
judge whether several of these items 
were too large or too small, because 
particulars were not specified. There 
was, for instance, a sum of 25,000/. put 
down for coals and candles for the use 
of barracks; and certainly, when that 
sum was placed in a lump, the House 
could not judge whether it was proper 
or improper. There was also a sum of 
70,000/, charged for barrack-stores; but 
the expense for each particular item was 
not given. He thought, therefore, that 
these estimates might be still farther sim- 
plified. He was doubtful whether the 
expense for the erection and repair of 
barracks should be introduced here. The 
entire expense of barracks ought to be 
placed under the head of “ barrack esti- 
mates,” and not under that of “ com- 
missariat.” He did not say that it would 
lessen the aggregate amount; but it 
would be satisfactory to have every item 
under its proper head. Here he saw a 
charge for the clothing of convicts at 
New South Wales. This he objected to. 
It would be much better if the whole ex- 
pease of the colony of New South Wales 
were placed under one distinct head. 
That one account of 70,000/. comprised 
40 or 50 different items. He hoped the 
right hon. gentleman would have no ob- 
jection to specify the sum appropriated to 
each item. He certainly would not con- 
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sent, next year, to vote a sum of 70,000/. 
without explanation. There wasa charge 
made for provisions supplied to foreign 
garrisons, and he found a similar item in 
the navy estimates. He was unable to 
discover what provisions were alluded to 
in the present vote. At all events, he 
was convinced that they ought not to be 
supplied, either by the navy or the com- 
missariat. Provisions for garrisons abroad 
ought to be placed under a separate and 
distinct head. He and his hon. friends 
had last year pressed on the attention of 
government the necessity of removing the 
department of storekeeper-general. This 
they recommended for the purpose of 
getting rid of the heavy expense incurred 
for store-houses, it being their opinion, 
that the houses already provided for Ord- 
nance-stores were amply sufficient for the 
stores placed under the care of the store- 
keeper-general. He wished to know 
from the right hon. gentleman whether 
such a saving would be effected in conse- 
quence of the change to which he had 
alluded? Ifa change did not take place 
to that extent, very little good would arise 
from the projected alteration. In the first 
page he saw the estimated expense of 
forage for the cavalry ; but he could not 
conceive why other items were charged 
under that head, and afterwards deducted. 
There was, he observed, a sum of 1000/. 
to make good any excess that might 
occur in the contract for rations. He did 
not know in what part of the country such 
an excess of price was likely to occur. 
The number of commissaries in our colo- 
nies he considered to be by far too great. 
In Canada there were last year 73; this 
year the number was reduced to 61. In 
Nova Scotia there were 22 commissaries. 
Here were 83 commissaries in these two 
places. There were, besides, eight com- 
missaries of accounts in Canada, and four 
in Nova Scotia, making a total of 95 com- 
missaries in these two stations. Certainly, 
a considerable reduction might be made 
with respect to these appointments. He 
saw, amongst the superannuations, a 
charge of 1,200/. which was paid to Mr. 
Herries. He had also, as auditor of civil 
list accounts, a salary of 1,500/., making 
altogether 2,700/. per annum. He was 
at the same time acting as a commissioner 
in Ireland. Now, he wished to be in- 
formed, whether Mr. Herries received 
any, and what allowance, for his services 
in this latter capacity? There was like- 
wise 2 charge of 1,100/. paid to Mr. 
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Trotter, who had been only 11 years in 
the service. This he thought a most ex- 
travagant grant. It had been said, that 
this allowance was granted on account of 
great length of service ; but such was not 
the fact. This individual had been for 
some years in the office of his uncle, Mr. 
Trotter, who was agent for stores ; but he 
was not in the service of the public until 
1808 or 1809, when he was taken out of 
his uncle’s office. Very considerable re- 
ductions might certainly be effected in the 
superannuation list. 

Mr. Arbuthnot, adverting to the remarks 
which had fallen from the hon. gentleman 
respecting the storekeeper’s department, 
said, he had, perhaps, been rather remiss 
in not stating that arrangements had been 
made, which afforded him every reason to 
hope, that the whole duty of that depart- 
ment would in future be transferred to 
the Ordnance. He could assure the hon. 
gentleman, that though a year had elapsed 
since this subject had been mentioned, 
the time had not been passed in idleness. 
His thoughts had been anxiously turned 
to it, with a view of making the transfer 
as soon as this could be effected, with due 
regard to economy, and proper attention 
to the public service. He believed he 
might say, that from this time forward, 
the whole of the business of the Store- 
keeper’s department would be transacted 
at the Ordnance. The item of 70,000/. 
which had been alluded to, he could only 
submit to the House as he had now brought 
it forward. Hereafter there would be no 
difficulty in obtaining information as to 
the manner in which it might be applied ; 
but at present all he could say was, that 
that sum had been spent in the last year, 
under the head which appeared in the 
estimates, and it was reasonable to sup- 
pose, that a like sum would hereafter be 
wanted. With respect to the warehouses 
in Tooley-street, which had been alluded 
to, he had every reason to believe that 
they would soon be got rid of, but under 
what circumstances they would be turned 
on the hands of the proprietors he could 
not now take upon himselftosay. As to 
the number of commissaries kept up in 
Canada, Nova Scotia, and the West 
Indies, he was sorry that he had not with 
him a paper which he had left at home, 
stating the number of stations occupied 
by the troops. At Gibraltar, where the 


soldiers were nearly all in one place, but 
few commissaries were necessary; but 
scattered as the forces were at the other 
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places which had been mentioned, it must 
be seen that a much greater number of 
commissaries were called for, and the ex- 
pense of provisions, and stores must be 
greatly augmented if a sufficient number 
of officers were not retained to watch and 
protect them. If, consistently with the 
public interest, the number could be 
reduced, such reduction should take place. 
Remarks had been made on Mr. Herries. 
That gentleman received 2,700/. for his ser- 
vices. He believed it was well known, 
that he had performed his duty in a most 
satisfactory manner, It might be proper 
to state, that though Mr. Herries was now 
included in the parliamentary commission 
appointed to inquire into the state of the 
public offices in Ireland; he received no 
salary for that duty. He ought to say 
too that, if Mr. Herries retained his situa- 
tion as auditor, it was no fault of his, as 
he had wished to relinquish it last year, 
that he might wholly give himself up to 
the other duties that claimed his atten- 
tion. For Mr. Trotter, though the hon. 
gentleman denicd his claim to consideration 
for long services, it ought to be remem- 
bered, that his peculiar fitness for the 
situation which he had filled, had raised 
him to it. Having received 2,000/. per 
annum during the war, he thought he had 
not been improperly allowed to retire on 
an income of little more than 1,000/. 

Mr. Bennet said, that the income of 
Mr. Herries, 2,700. was one that might 
well startle them, for such an income had 
never been heard of for a clerk before. 
He admitted Mr. Herries to be a most 
meritorious servant, but he objected to 
that scandalous prodigality which gave 
him so large a reward. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer spoke 
to the meritorious services of Mr. Herries, 
and begged to inform the hon. member, 
that there were very few members of that 
House whose education and talents sur- 
passed those of that gentleman, The 
hon. gentleman was not justified in con- 
sidering him merely as a clerk. From a 
clerk to the Treasury he had risen to a 
most important situation, having, in every 
instance, given the highest satisfaction to 
the heads of his department. Mr. Herries 
to the close of the war had been entrusted 
under a commission with the management 
of an immense sum connected with the 
military expenditure of the country. No 
less than 17,000,000/. had passed through 
his hands, for which he had accurately 
accounted, and for the disbursement of 
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which he had disclaimed all remuneration. 
He had also rendered important services 
to the country in connexion with the new 
arrangement of the civil list, and had put 
the accounts on such a footing that no 
accumulation of debt had since occurred. 
Mt. Trotter, it was true, had not been in 
the public service so long as Mr. Herries. 
But though he had not served the country 
more than eleven years, the House 
could not be ignorant of the great exer- 
tions which that gentleman had made in 
various places abroad, and especially in 
the Netherlands. The number of com- 
missaries kept up in Canada were neces- 
sary, while our troops in that quarter 
were scattered as they were at present. 
To diminish the number of those whose 
duty it was to watch over the provisions 
and stores before the forces could be more 
concentrated, would be the worst eco- 
nomy. 

Mr. Bennet did not mean to deny that 
Mr. Herries was a most excellent servant. 
What he objected to was, that he had 
received the salary which ought to pay a 
higher office than that which he had filled. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that since it was admitted that Mr. Herries 
was a most excellent servant, he would 


take upon himself the responsibility of 
having advised a just remuneration for his 
services. 

Mr. Bennet said, it was easy for the 
right hon. gentleman to refer the House 


to his responsibility. Though he had 
often heard of responsibility in that House, 
he had yet to learn what the word meant. 
He did not know whether the day of real 
responsibility would ever arrive, but he 
hoped to God that it would, and that, 
too, while the present ministers were 
living. 

The resolution was agreed to. On the 
resolution, ‘* That 121,600/. be granted 
for defraying the expense of the Barrack 
department for the year 1822,” 

Mr. Hume expressed himself satisfied 
with the proposed transfer of the store- 
keeper-general’s department to the Ord- 
nance. But, on the item of 27,000/. for 
barrack-masters, he could not express the 
same satisfaction. It had Jast year been 
29,000/. The whole of this charge in 
1818 had been 99,100/. There had been 
then no such sum as 60,000/. for altera- 
tions and repairs. In Oldham and Man- 
chester, barracks had been built or re- 
paired since at great expense, and they 
were now empty. He had reason to 
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complain that a return of all the barracks 
which had been ordered had not been 
made. From 1791 to 1796 the charge 
had been but 40,000/. This increase was 
most extravagant. By reducing the 
salaries of barrack-masters to 90/. a saving 
of 10,000/. would be made, and this saving 
he hoped to be able to persuade the com- 
mittee to make. Half-pay officers would 
be glad to take the situation. But per- 
sons had been appointed who had never 
been connected with the army. He had 
last year pointed out an instance of a 
linen-draper who was a barrack-master. 
This year he found an ironmonger a bar- 
rack master. Upon the vote for. barrack- 
masters, then, he proposed a reduction of 
10,000/. With respect to the next item 
of 60,000/., he could not help thinking 
that so large asum of inoney was ill applied 
in the repairs of barracks. It would be 
better by far to let the barracks go to 
ruin, and to build new ones, if ever (which 
Heaven forbid) they should be wanted. 
One half, at least, of the 60,000/. 
might be dispensed with; and certainly. 
one half of the charge might be saved 
upon the item of barrack offices. The hon. 
member concluded by moving, “ that 
111,600/. be granted, instead of 121,600/.” 
Mr. Arbuthnot said, that since he had 
been in office he had never appointed any 
person to the situation of barrack-master 
who was not connected with the army. 
It was a mistake to suppose that a barrack 
master had nothing to do at present; for 
he had the care of the barracks and of 
the stores. He had never made an ap- 
pointment from political motives; indeed 
he could appeal to the hon. member for 
Shrewsbury to bear him out in this asser- 
tion with respect to a particular case. 
[Mr. Bennet assented.] In consequence 
of the observation which had been made 
last year as to the barrack-master at 
Haddington, he had directed inquiry to 
be made; and the result of it was, that 
the individual in question was not a linen- 
draper, and that he regularly discharged 
the duties of his situation, As to the 
objection to the sum for repairs, it was 
impossible to prevent the barracks falling 
to ruin, unless they were repaired, 
Colonel Wood said, that as to the ge- 
neral question of repairs, he certainly 
thought that too many barracks had been 
built; but it would be penny wise and 
pound foolish to pull them down or to 
suffer them to full into decay. He did 
not think many officers on half-pay would 
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accept the situation of barrack-master. 

Mr. W. Smith thought it impossible for 
any gentleman to go into a detail of the 
estimates without committing mistakes, 
and those mistakes were sure to be thrown 
in his teeth by the gentlemen opposite. 
Surely 60,630/. must be a most enormous 
sum for barrack repairs, when the whole 
charge for bread, meat, and forage was 
101,700/. only. 

Sir J. Newport said, it appeared as if 
there was no limit to the discretion of the 
barrack department. He observed a sum 
of 10,0002. for repairs in the last year, 
though they appeared to be of a tem- 
porary nature, and though the particulars 
of the charges were not given. 

Mr. Arbuthnot said, that no consider- 
able expense was ever incurred without 
the approbation of the Treasury. He 
was not able to give the particulars of the 
sum alluded to, on account of the illness 
of the officer at the head of the barrack 
department. 

Mr. R. Smith thought the circumstance 
just mentioned by the right hon. gentle- 
man was an irresistible argument in favour 
of the amendment. The expenditure of 
the last year was in general a guide for 
that of the present; and as the 10,000/. 
in question had been laid out for extraor- 
dinary repairs, it was not likely that a 
similar sum would be required this year. 

Mr. Arbuthnot said, that as there cer- 
tainly appeared to be some foundation for 
the argument that the repairs in question 
were extraordinary, and as he was, for 
the reasons he had mentioned, not able 
to give the committee the particulars of 
it, ne would not press the vote, but would 
agree that the 10,000/. should be deducted 
from the proposed vote. 

Mr. Bennet said, that the motion of his 
hon. friend, the member for Aberdeen, 
was intended as a reduction of the allow- 
ances to barrack-masters, and was there- 
fore not touched by the concession which 
had just been made. With regard to the 
present vote, he really thought that as 
much as 40,000/. ouglit to be taken off; 
10,000/. from the salaries, and 30,000/. 
from the repairs. The barracks at Man- 
chester and Oldham were perfectly use- 
less, and were admitted to be so; and as 
for the barrack in the Regent’s-park, it 
was erected in a most inconvenient situa- 
tion, and was damp and unhealthy. He 
objected also to the allowance of a horse 
and barrack carriage, for each barrack- 
master, 
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Mr. Arbuthnot said, he understood the 
object of the hon. member for Aberdeen 
was merely to take 10,000/. from the 
vote, and to that he had consented; but 
he could not agree to oa | further reduc- 
tion. Several barracks had been given 
up; and among them those at Man- 
chester. 

Mr. Hume said, he had last year 
opposed the grant for the barracks at 
Manchester, and his arguments had failed 
in convincing the House. Now, it ap- 
peared, that the barracks were given up, 
and the money was lost to the public. 

Mr. Arbuthnot said, it was only the 
temporary barracks at Manchester to 
which he had alluded. Those of a per- 
manent nature were retained. 

The resolution as amended to 111,600/. 
was then agreed to. On the resolution, 
“«‘ That 40,000/. be granted for the expense 
of Works and Repairs of Public Build- 
ings,” Mr. Alderman Wood moved that 
the consideration of the vote be postponed. 
Upon this the committee divided : For the 
Amendment, 33; Against it, 75. The 
resolution was then agreed to. 


List of the Minority. 
Bennet, hon. H. G. Hurst, R. 
Baring, sir T. James, Wm. 
Bernal, R. Moore, P. 
Bright, H. Monck, J. B. 
Boughey, sir F. Newport, sir J. 
Barrett, S. B. M. Ord, W. 
Benett, J. Powlett, hon. W. 
Chetwynd, G. Pym, F. 
Crespigny, sir W. De__ Ricardo, D. 


Robarts, col. 


Duncannon, visct. 
Sefton, lord 


Dickinson, W. 


Evans, W. Smith, W. 
Farrand, R. Sykes, D. 
Griffith, J. W. Williams, W. 
Gipps, G. Warre, J. A. 
Hume, J. Wood, M. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, April 1. 

Roastep WueEat.] The Marquis of 
Lansdown said, he had intended to move 
for a copy of the opinion of the attorney 
and solicitor-general on all the cases of 
prosecution instituted by the Excise 
against persons selling Roasted Wheat, &c. 
but he had altered his motion at the 
suggestion of the noble earl opposite. He 
would briefly call their lordships’ atten- 
tion to the returns on their table. It ap- 


peared from them that the commissioners 
of Excise had thought themselves au- 
ent, not mercly 


thorized by act of parli 
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to prosecute persons charged with, or 
suspected of frauds on the revenue, but 
also persons who were guilty of no fraud, 
nor of any fraudulent intention, and who 
only wished to do that which every sub- 
ject had a right to do; namely, to sell 
articles of food not forbidden by the law. 
On looking at the acts of parliament, it 
might be very possible that, under the 
opinion of the officers of the Crown, the 
commissioners of Excise saw ground for 
proceeding as they had done. He meant 
a technical ground; for, surely, neither 
their lordships nor the other House of 
Legislature could have meant that the 
law should be applied in any other way 
than to protect the revenue against fraud. 
The last act on the subject was passed on 
the application of the commissioners, be- 
cause it had been found difficult to prove 
fraud to the satisfaction of juries. He 
did not mean to say that, with such a re- 
venue as this country had to collect, 
severe laws were not necessary; but 
there was a great distinction between 
prosecutions for fraud, and prosecutions 
not for any fraud whatever, or even any 
alleged fraud. He never could believe, 
that it had been the intention of the legis- 
Jature to give to any persons the right of 


determining what articles should be sold 
or taxed. There had, besides, been an 
arbitrary selection of persons for prosecu- 


tion. The board of Excise laid down a 
distinction which they had no right to 
make. ‘They had decided that persons 
might roast wheat for their own use, but 
that those who sold it were to be prose- 
cuted. The commissioners of Excise were 
thus assuming a power which parliament 
could not intrust to any authority in the 
country. With regard to the impolicy of 
the proceeding, he thought there could 
be no doubt. He was prepared to con- 
tend, that no manufacture could be more 
beneficial to the country than that which, 
by making new articles of food, increased 
the consumption of its productions. On 
the ground of national expediency, there- 
fore, their lordships would do well to 
watch such proceedings. The power to 
prosecute when fraud was not distinctly 
seen was just ; but nothing could be more 
unjust than that it should exist where no 
fraud was alleged. In the case where an 
article was sold openly, and without any 
intention to substitute it fraudulently for 
another, it was entitled to the full pro- 
tection of the law. He would conclude 
by moving for copies of all convictions 
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under prosecutions by the board of Excise 
for the sale of articles composed of bread, 
corn, roasted wheat, &c. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, he did not 
object to the motion, He admitted that 
he saw no reason why persons should be 
prohibited from selling roasted wheat, or 
any other roasted grain. But the question 
was, whether an opening was not made 
for fraud when it was sold in the state of 
powder. The prohibition in that case 
might be necessary, not only for the pro- 
tection of the revenue, but for the pro- 
tection of the purchasers of the article, 
which was thereby liable to be adulterated. 
Parliament was bound to guard against 
frauds of this nature, and prohibition was 
for the interest of the individuals liable 
to be imposed on.—The motion was 
agreed to. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, April 1. 


AGRICULTURAL DistRess—RATE OF 
InteREst.] Mr. Stuart Wortley said, he 
held in his hand a petition from the owners 
and occupiers of land in Linlithgow, com- 
plaining of distress. The remedy which 
the petitioners proposed was, the laying 
out of a million of money on the part of 
government in the purchase of corn in the 
market. He particularly directed the at- 
tention of the House to one paragraph in 
the petition, to this effect :—Your peti- 
tioners do not pretend to find fault with 
taxes, being convinced that they are ne- 
cessary for the support of the state. To 
reduce taxation would be like a drop of 
water falling into the immense ocean— 
our distresses are so far beyond the reach 
of any relief to be obtained in that way.” 
In that opinion he fully concurred. He 
felt disappointed that the Bank had not 
seconded the plan of the government, by 
consenting to discount at a lower rate of 
interest. He was convinced that the 
Bank, by refusing to discount at a lower 
rate of interest, had contributed materially 
to the distresses of the country. The 
conduct of the Bank was indeed extraor- 
dinary. It did nothing to facilitate money 
transactions, which was originally the 
object of its institution. Why had the 
Bank continued its rate of discount higher 
than in other countries? Why was it ne- 
cessary to pay 5 per cent in London, and 
only 4 per cent in Paris? He was willing 
to admit that the country was greatly 
obliged to the Bank for their conduct 
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during the war; but he could not avoid 
stating that it was now doing that which 
was most likely to augment the existing 
distress. 

Mr. Manning felt it extremely difficult 
to reply to the observations of the last 
speaker, because he had no authority to 
state any thing on the part of the Bank. 
The hon. member had said, that a great 
portion of the agricultural distress was to 
be ascribed to the conduct of the Bank. 
A charge so totally without foundation, 
he had never heard. In his opinion, the 
distress of the agricultural interest was 
occasioned by over production, arising 
from the large quantities of land enclosed 
during the last twelve years. The di- 
rectors of the Bank had been held up to 
public indignation as being the cause of 
agricultural distress, because they had 
not lowered the rate of interest. But 
the Bank had nothing to do with lowering 
the rate of interest. That was altogether 
a parliamentary question. The learned 
member for Guildtord had once proposed 
to repeal the usury laws; and if that had 
been agreed to, interest would have been 
taken at 10 or 12 per cent. Another attack 
in which official persons had joined had been 
made upon the Bank, because it had not 
lowered the rate of its discount to 4 per 
cent. He did not know why the Bank 
were to be called usurers and extortioners 
on this ground. The Bank lent out its 
whole capital of 15,000,000/. at 3 per 
cent; and if they were to-morrow to dis- 
count commercial bills at 4 per cent, the 
measure would not afford the slightest 
facility, beyond that at present existing, 
to any landowner to borrow money on 
mortgage. Money, to any extent, might 
now be borrowed at 4 per cent upon real 
security, It was the bounden duty of the 
Bank to carry into effect the determina- 
tion of parliament to restore a metallic 
currency. The circulation was at present 
full; and, from the year 1819 to this mo- 
ment there had been no want of money 
in the country. In his judgment, to lower 
the rate of interest would be to force 
British capital into the foreign funds. 
Within only a few days, 300,000/. had 
been sold out of our stocks and placed in 
those of other countries. 

Mr. Serjeant Onslow defended his pro- 
position to repeal the usury laws, which 
was merely, that the rate of interest should 
be left to find its own level. He had 
by no means abandoned it, and the mea- 
sure which was in contemplation for re- 
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ducing the tax on the transfer of mort- 
gages, would remove the objections that 
had been made to it. 

Sir W. W. Wynn said, he should hear 
with great satisfaction of the reduction of 
the rate of interest, and wished to know 
whether the reduction of the heavy tax on 
the transfer of mortgages was actually in 
contemplation. 

The Chancellor of the Fxchequer said, 
that ministers, with the advice of the law 
officers of the Crown, intended to intro- 
duce a clause into a bill now pre- 
paring, remitting the heavy ad valorem 
duty on mortgages. It would provide, 
that mortgages might be endorsed from 
one party to another, on the payment of 
the value of the common deed stamp. 

Sir 7. Lethbridge agreed, that the 
Bank was not the cause of the agricultural 
distress, and that the country was under 
great obligations to the Bank; but on the 
other hand, the Bank were under great 
obligations to the country; and he 
thought that they should not be slow 
to reduce the rate of interest, which 
ultimately they could not keep up. 

Mr. Benett, of Wilts, said, the only 

source .of immediate relief both to land- 
lord and tenant was a reduction of the 
interest of money. The law, though it 
prevented the Bank from taking more, 
did not, he apprehended, prevent them 
from taking less than 5 per cent. If 
4,000,000/. were to be advanced for five 
years certain, at 4 per cent to those who 
1ad mortgages, not more than 5,000/. to 
be advanced to any person, it would have 
the immediate effect of reducing the 
whole mortgage interest of the country. 

Mr. Western said, the ministers should 
be aware of the situation in which agri- 
culture stood. The gentlemen whose pro- 
perty was embarked in that pursuit were 
on the brink of ruin. He was convinced 
that two-thirds of the farmers of Essex 
were at this moment, if they were called 
upon to settle their accounts, in a state 
of insolvency. He called upon the noble 
marquis to consider whence such a situa- 
tion had arisen. Had it happened in this 
country before? Had it happened in any 
other country, that a whole class of men 
were deprived of their property? So far 
from expecting this, there was every 
reason to have hoped for the reverse. 
Their situation was one which must con- 
vulse the whole frame of society, unless 
it were speedily altered. Landlords for 


the last two or three years had been 
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living upon the capital of their te- 
nantry. To comprehend the cause of | 
such a situation, was difficult, and to find a | 
remedy still more so. The operations of | 
the legislature as to the money, had, he 
was convinced, been almost the sole cause 
of the evil; for great as the burthens of 
the country were, its resources were also 
so great, that but for the manner in which 
the curreacy had been affected, it would 
have been now in a state of unequalled 
prosperity. By the change of the cur- 
rency, the burthens of the country had 
at once been increased 20 or 25 per cent. 
Notwithstanding the distress, he had not 
had during this session a single petition, 
to present from the county of Essex. 
The real cause of this was, that an utter 
despair existed of relief from that House, 
and they had absolutely given up petition- 
ing. The act of 1797 had been a breach 
of faith to the public creditor, the act of 
1819 had been a breach of faith to the 
public debtor not less gross ; and he was 
convinced, the more its consequences 
were experienced, the more the necessity 
would be felt of reconsidering it. 

Sir E. Harvey confirmed what had 
fallen from his hon. colleague on the sub- 
ject of petitions. He also bore testimony 
to the great extent of the distress in Essex. 

Mr. Huskisson could not avoid ex- 
pressing his opinion, that if the Bank 
could be induced to lower the rate of in- 
terest, it would contribute in some degree 
to release the pressure which gentlemen 
so bitterly lamented. When it was said 
that it had lent 15 millions to the public 
at 3 per cent, it ought not to be forgotten 
that parliament had given the Bank im- 
portant and exclusive privileges. If the 
ordinary rate of interest was elsewhere 
under 5 per cent, he could not understand 
why the Bank should refuse to discount on 
good securities at the same rate, when it 
had in fact found it worth while to lend 
to the state at 3 per cent. 

Mr. Monck said, the Bank had a right 
to make the best use of their capital, and 
that any relief occasioned by the lowering 
of interest would be of small amount, 
except to mortgagees. The distress of 
the country could, in his opinion, be 
relieved oniy by raising the price of 
agricultural produce, or by reducing taxa- 
tion. 

Mr. Huskisson begged to disclaim all 
right to interfere with the affairs of the 
Bank of England. He had only stated 
his opinion as an individual member of 
parliament. 
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Mr. Pearse, contended that over-pro~ 
duction was the real cause of the distress, 
and that the rate of interest had always 
been governed by the price of the funds. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


Revort FROM THE COMMITTEE ON 
THE DISTRESSED STATE OF AGRICUL- 
TuRE.] Mr. Gooch brought up the report 
of the select Committee on the distressed 
state of the Agriculture of the United 
Kingdom, and moved that it be read. 
The marquis of Londonderry suggested, 
that as arrangements had been made for 
printing the report as soon as possible, it 
might be better not to have it read at 
present. After a short conversation, it 
was agreed that the report should be taken 
into consideration oa the 22nd. The 
following is a copy thereof :— 


AGRICULTURAL REporRT. 


Tue Secrect CoMMITTEE appointed to 
inquire into the Allegations of the 
several Petitions which have been 
presented to the House in the last 
and present Sessions of Parliament, 
complaining of the distressed state 
of the Agriculture of the United 
Kingdom, and to report their obser- 
vations thereon to the House ; 


Considered that among all the import- 
ant objects referred to them, none could 
be more deserving of their carliest atten- 
tion than an inquiry into any measures 
that could be suggested for affording some 
temporary relief to the distresses of which 
the numerous petitioners with so much 
reason complain, and which appear, from 
the returns of the average prices of corn 
during the late weeks,* to be progres- 
sively increasing rather than diminishing. 

Your Committee do not venture to de- 
termine whether the present state of the 
corn market be owing to an excess of 
production, or to what extent that excess 
may reach, beyond the usual and re- 
quisite supply ; or whetlier the necessities 
of the occupiers of land cause an un- 
precedented eagerness to dispose of their 
produce at almost any price ; butit appears 
from an official return, that the quantity of 
British wheat and oats (but not of barley ) 
sold in Mark-lane, between lst November 
and Ist of March last, has very con- 
siderably exceeded the quantity sold in 
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the corresponding months of the twenty 
preceding years. Such an excess of 
supply beyond demand can have no other 
effect than to continue the depression of 
price, and increase the accumulation of 
the stock upon hand ; while it is evident, 
from the present very low rate of price 
on the continent of Europe, as compared 
with prices in this country, that there is 
no chance of resorting to the natural ex- 
pedient of relieving the market by ex- 
porting any portion of our own corn, 
even with the aid of any bounty which 
would not be excessive. 

Two other modes have, therefore, been 
under the consideration of your Com- 
mittee ; by the first of which it was pro- 
posed that one million of exchequer bills 
should be applied to purchasing, through 
the agency of government, and laying up 
in store, a certain portion of wheat grown 
in the United Kingdom; and by the 
second, that facility and encouragement 
should be offered to individuals to deposit 
a part of their stock in warehouses, so 
that they might not be forced to come 
into the market simultaneously, and under 
the disadvantage of excessive competition, 
but might be enabled to wait until the 
supply having approached nearer to the 
wants of the consumers might afford, if 
not a remunerating, at least a price some- 
what less ruinous for their produce. With 
regard to the first of these proposals, the 
general objections against making the 
public, through the executive government, 
a dealer and speculator in corn, the sus- 
picions to which it might give rise, and 
the uneasiness in the public feeling which 
it might eventually excite, the danger of 
its being drawn into precedent, the claims 
which it might be supposed to give to 
other important articles of domestic pro- 
duce, whenever they might be exposed 
to similar depression, and the universal 
rule of allowing all articles as much as 
possible to find their own natural level, 
by leaving the supply to adjust itself to 
the demand, discourage your Committee 
from recommending it, even under this 
extraordinary emergency, and with all 
the guards and qualifications of a tem- 
porary expedient. But with regard to 
the second, although much less efficacious 
in its operation, the objection of govern- 
ment becoming a purchaser does not 
apply, as individuals would in this case 
act for themselves, and according to their 
own discretion, the government interfer- 
ing no otherwise than by making advances 
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upon the commodity deposited, which 
would be repaid, with a low rate of in- 
terest, as soon as the article should be 
brought to market. For effecting this ob- 
ject, two different modes have been sug- 
gested, by one of which it was proposed, 
that when the weekly average price is 
under 58s. (the import-scale remaining at 
present) wheat should be stored, subject 
to a monthly allowance of sixpence per 
quarter, until the average price should 
reach 65s. The whole quantity not to 
exceed 600,000 quarters, and the time 
for which the allowance should be payable 
not to exceed 12 or 18 months. Not 
more than a certain number of quarters, 
nor less than another specified number of 
quarters, to be stored on the part of any 
individual or firm. The owner of the 
corn so deposited to be at liberty to with- 
draw it at any time, waving his claim to 
allowance, or refunding it. 

The other proposition was, that for the 
purpose of relieving the glut which at 
present presses upon the grain market, 
the government, whenever the average 
price of wheat shall be under 60s. should 
grant advances of money upon such corn 
of the growth of the United Kingdom, as 
should be deposited in fit and proper 
warehouses upon the river Thames, and 
in the ports to be hereafter specified, to 
an extent not exceeding two-thirds of the 
market value of such corn; the quality of 
the corn and the fitness of the warehouses 
to be approved of by officers to be ap- 
pointed by the government. The loan to 
be at the rate of 3 per cent and the pe- 
riod of deposit not to exceed 12 months. 
The corn to be withdrawn at the will of 
the depositor, upon payment of the 
interest, warehouse rent, and other 
charges. The sum of one million so ap- 
plied, would probably be fully adequate 
to give a temporary check to the excess 
which is continually poured into the al- 
ready overstocked market. If the House 
should be inclined to agree with your 
Committee in countenancing the latter 
of these propositions, it is evident that it 
ought to Jead to some immediate pro- 
ceeding: and although no very great ef- 
fect can be contemplated from adopting 
it, its operation, as far as it may extend, 
can hardly fail to afford some temporary 
relief. 

There is another measure also to which 
it is fit to call the early attention of the 
House. The foreign grain and flour of 
all sorts ia different warehouses under the 
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king’s lock, appears to have amounted on 
the 5th January last to 897,126 quarters ; 
with regard to which, although there is 
little probability that it can soon come 
into competition with our home produce, 
yet it still hai:gs over the market in a for- 
midable mass, ready to be poured in at 
once, creating no small degree of panic 
as to its future operation, and invested 
with a sort of claim (which is of the ut- 
most importance) to be brought out free 
from duty, whenever the ports shall be 
opened under the existing law, even sup- 
osing any duty shall be imposed by par- 
iament, under an alteration of that law, 
upon all corn hereafter to be imported 
from foreign parts. ‘Io relieve the market 
from both these inconveniences, it may be 
proper to permit the holders of such corn 
now in warehouses under certain adequate 
regulations and restrictions, to have the 
same ground into flour for the purpose 
of exportation ; and also to provide, by 
legislative enactment, that in future any 
foreign corn warehoused in this kingdom 
shall be considered as corn coming from 
abroad, and subject to all such duties and 
regulations as are or may from time to 
time be imposed upon corn coming di- 
rectly froma foreign port. A proposition 
which was submitted to your Committee, 
for advancing loans to parishes on the 
credit of the rates, appeared to be at- 
tended with so many difficulties, and to 
be so little applicable to the purpose of 
alleviating the distresses which are com~ 
plained of, that they do not deem it ne- 
cessary to enter into any examination of 
it, nor to lay it before the House. 

Much as your Committee lament, that 
so little prospect of immediate relief can 
be held out to the urgent distresses which 
have been submitted to their anxious con- 
sideration, they think it material to ob- 
viate and counteract any unfounded alarm 
which may have been, either casually or 
industriously, circulated, that there was 
ever the least intention entertained by 
your Committee of rendering the present 
condition of the British cultivators worse 
than it is under the existing law; and 
they therefore submit, with great confi- 
dence, to the House, that the act of the 
55th of the late king, c. 26, which regu- 
lates the importation of foreign corn, 
ought to continue in force until the ave- 
rage price of wheat shall be 80s. per 
quarter, and other kinds of grain in pro- 
portion. It is impossible to carry protec- 
tion further than monopoly ; and it can- 
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not be denied, that this monopoly the 
British grower has possessed for more 
than three years, that is, ever since Fe- 
bruary 1819, with the exception of the 
ill-timed and unnecessary importation of 
somewhat more than 700,000 quarters of 
oats, which took place during the summer 
of 1820. It must be considered further, 
that this protection, in consequence of the 
increased value of our currency, and the 
present state of the supply of corn com- 
bined with the prospect of an early harvest, 
may, in all probability, remain uninter- 
rupted for a very considerable time to 
come. But for the purpose of obviating 
the dangers in which this law can hardly 
fail, sooner or later, to involve the culti- 
vators of the soil, and in conformity to 
the reasoning contained in the report of 
the committee of the last session upon 
the same subject, some material change 
must be contemplated ; your Committee, 
therefore, cannot avoid suggesting, whe- 
ther, under a full view of all the circum- 
stances, it may not be the duty of parlia- 
ment to turn its immediate attention to 
the ruinous consequences which must fol- 
low an unlimited importation and free sale 
of the surplus produce of the whole agri- 
cultural world, which is known at this 
time to be in a state of glut, at least equa! 
to what prevails within this kingdom, no 
less impatient for, and unprovided with a 
market, with a commodity raised at much 
less charge than our own, which the pro- 
prietors would be ready to sell even at a 
considerable loss, rather than not dispose 
of it at all. The excessive inconvenicnce 
and impolicy of our present system have 
been so fully treated, and so satisfactorily 
exposed in the report already alluded to 
(pages 10 and 12), that it is unnecessary 
to do more than refer to: adding only, 
that every thing which has happened sub- 
sequent to the presentation of that report, 
as well as ali our experience since 1815, 
has more and more tended to demonstrate 
how little reliance can be placed upon a 
regulation which contains an absolute pro- 
hibition up to a certain price, and an 
unlimited competition beyond that price ; 
which, so far from affording steadiness to 
our market, may at one time reduce 
prices already too low still lower than 
they might have been even under a free 
trade, and, at another, unnecessarily en- 
hance prices already too high; which 
tends to aggravate the evils of scarcity, 
and render more severe the depression of 
ee from abundance. ‘The mode mh 
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which these excessive inconveniences, 
may receive some modification (laying 
for the present out of the question what 
permanent basis may be ultimately the 
fittest for our corn trade) appears to con- 
sist in the imposition of a duty upon all 
foreign corn, whenever upon opening our 
ports it should be admissible for home 
consumption. The occupier of the land 
would thus obtain, in proportion to the 
amount of such duty, a protection which 
is withheld from him under the existing 
law ; but in return for such protection, it 
is no more than reasonable towards the 
consumer that the import price should be 
fixed at a rate somewhat lower than 80s., 
because the new duty would otherwise 
not only check the sudden and over- 
whelming amount of import, but also en- 
hance the price beyond that which it 
might reach under the present system ; 
nor must it be lost sight of in any future 
regulation, that owing to the great altera- 
tion in our currency, 80s. may and do 
now represent a different and considerably 
higher value than in 1815, as measured 
by the price of all articles of consump- 
tion. 

Should parliament decide to legislate 
during the present session, your Com- 
mittee would recommend, that after our 
wheat shall have reached 80s. whenever 
circumstances, not now to be foreseen, 
may have effected so great a change, a 
lower price may be assumed for the future 
import, subject to a duty. When the 
importers know that their grain can in no 
case come into the market without paying 
a certain sum as duty, besides the charges 
of importation, warehousing, and other in- 
cidental expenses, they will be less ready 
to adventure rashly than under an entirely 
free trade; they will also withdraw their 
corn, which may be lodged in warehouses 
gradually, and with more circumspec- 
tion than they do at present, and will na- 
turally endeavour to feed the market ra- 
ther than inundate it. Itis now their inter- 
est to take their whole stock, immense 
as it may be, at once from under the 
king’s lock ; but when they must pay duty 
for every quarter which is removed, they 
will prudently calculate the time that 
any large stock will remain on hand be- 
fore they can dispose of it to advantage. 

The foundation of any future bill 
should be the principle of so far modify- 
ing the operation of the existing law as to 
obviate, as far as may be, by the imposi- 
tion of reasonable duties upon the admis- 
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sion of foreign grain for home consump- 


tion, the sudden and irregular manner in 
which such foreign grain may now be 
introduced upon the opening of the ports 
under circumstances inconsistent with the 
spirit and intentions of the law. For 
carrying this purpose into effect, it would 
be expedient, after the ports shall have 
opened at 80s. (subject to a scale of duty 
hereafter to be fixed), to preserve the 
principle of an import price at a rate 
somewhat lower than the existing import 
price of 80s., and your Committee are of 
opinion that 70s, would not be an improper 
limit to assign to that price. That a duty 
of from 12s. to 15s. should be imposed 
upon foreign wheat for home consumption 
when the price is from 70s. to 80s. Also 
that a duty of 5s. should be imposed upon 
such wheat, when the price is from 80s. 
to 85s. ; after which the duty should be 
reduced tols. And that a further addi- 
tional duty of 5s. should be imposed upon 
wheat imported or taken out of warehouse 
for home consumption, for the first three 
months after the ports open, and when 
the price is from 70s. to 85. And forthe 
purpose of rectifying the scale which 
governs the import, the general propor- 
tion which the price of oats bears to 
the price of wheat, appearing to exceed 
the proportion which was assumed to 
exist, when 27s. was fixed as the im- 
port price of oats, your Committee sug- 
gest, that it would be expedient to in- 
crease that price, so as to bear a more 
accurate proportion to the price of wheat. 
The scale at which barley is estimated 
appearing to be more correct than that 
of oats, the same proportion which it 
now bears to wheat, appears fit to con- 
tinue, under any future alteration of the 
import price. The 6th, 7th, 8th, and 
9th clauses of the act, which regulates 
the importation of corn, make provision 
for admitting corn, meal, or flour, being 
the growth, produce, or manufacture of 
any British colony or plantation in North 
America, for home consumption, when 
British wheat is at a lower price than 80s. ; 
with regard to which colonies, it will be 
consistent with good faith and sound po- 
licy to preserve the same relative preter- 
ence above foreign corn, in the event of 
any future alteration being applied to the 
scale of prices or of duties. 

In compliance with an application made 
to them by several of the owners of the 
foreign grain now stored in warehouses, 
your Committee have already recom. 
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mended, that permission may be granted 
under sufficient and adequate regulations, 
to convert it into flour, and export it 
in that shape, by which means some por- 
tion of this large stock will be carried out 
of the kingdom, and remove all apprehen- 
sion that the quantities so ground down 
can ever enter into competition with our 
home produce ; but in the event of a large 
portion not being thus disposed of, and 
still remaining in store, it appears practi- 
cable to adopt a method which may render 
this remainder also advantageous, rather 
than detrimental, in its effect upon the 
valve of British corn, whenever the ave- 
rage price of our wheat shall have risen to 
70s. and fluctuate between 70s. and 8Os.; 
for if it be then allowed to be taken out 
for home consumption, subject to a duty 
of 17s. per quarter, for the first three 
months, and afterwards to a duty of 12s., 
the interest of the proprietors of this grain 
will be brought strictly into unison with 
that of the British agriculturist, and into 
direct hostility to that of all other im- 
porters of foreign grain; so that every 
endeavour will be resorted to, on their 
part, to advance the price to 70s. that they 
may liberate their own stock ; but to keep 
it below 80s. that they may exclude all 
foreign competitors. ‘The equitable claim 
which the holders of the grain, already 
deposited under the act of the 55th of the 
late king, appear to possess, will thus be 
beneficially preserved to them, and the 
danger of an immense influx of foreign 
produce will be mitigated and deferred, if 
not wholly prevented. It must of course 
be left optional to the proprietors in 
question, to avail themselves of this per- 
mission, or to abide by the conditions of 
the existing law, under which they im- 
ported; but in the first case, the payment 
of a moderate duty will enable them, at 
an earlier period, to enter a market over 
which they may exercise some control, 
conjointly with all the dealers in British 
corn; while in the other they can hardly 
expect to stem the torrent of foreign pro- 
duce poured in upon our existing supply, 
and the immediate depression of value 
which must unavoidably accompany it, If 
the circumstances of this country should 
hereafter allow the trade in corn to be 
permanently settled upon a footing con- 
Stantly open to all the world, but subject 
to such a fixed and uniform duty as might 
compensate to the British grower the dif- 
ference of expense at which his corn can 
be raised and brought to market, toge- 
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ther with the fair rate of profit upon the 
capital employed, compared with the ex- 
pense of production, and other charges 
attending corn grown and impoited from 
abroad, such a system would in many res- 
pects be preferable to any modification of 
regulations depending upon average 
prices, with an ascending and descending 
scale of duties; because it would prevent 
the effects of combination and speculation, 
in endeavouring to raise or depress those 
averages, and render immaterial those in- 
accuracies which, from management or 
negligence, have occasionally produced, 
and may again produce, such mischievous 
effects upon our market; but your Com- 
mittee rather look forward to such a sys- 
tem as fit to keep in view for the ultimate 
tendency of our law, than as practicable 
within any short or definite period. A 
protecting duty which might at this day 
be hardly sufficient to guard our home 
market from the most overwhelming com- 
petition, might, when the excessive 
abundance on the continent shall have 
been absorbed, operate against the real 
wants of this kingdom, and subject the 
growers, as well as the consumers to the 
greatest inconveniences. Years of dearth 
may again make it indispensable to have 
recourse to foreign produce for a part of 
our supply, althcugh in seasons of ordi- 
nary plenty it may be hoped that our own 
agriculture has been so improved and ex- 
tended, as to secure this kingdom from a 
state of dependence upon other, and 
eventually hostile, territories for the sub- 
sistence of its population. 

Your Committee have felt it their duty, 
for obvious reasons, to lay without further 
delay before the House, the result of their 
deliberations; but they would consider 
that they had omitted a most material part 
of the task imposed upon them, if they 
neglected to inquire into the present sys- 
tem upon which foreign corn is ware- 
housed. Your Committee are now en- 
gagedin carefully investigating this im- 
portant subject, and they will not fail to 
report the result to the House as early as 
the nature of their inquiry will permit. 

April 1, 1822. 


CoLonrtaAL TRADE The House 
having resolved itself into a committee of 
thewhole House ontheColonial Trade Acts, 


Mr. Robinson rose and said :* 


* From the original edition printed for 
Hatchard and Son. 
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Mr. Brogden ; before I proceed to sub- 
mit to the Committee the proposition with 
which I shall conclude, 1am anxious to 
state that I am not about to propose any 
thing, in the present stage of the business, 
which can pledge any individual as to the 
ultimate course which he may think it 
right to pursue. ‘The forms of the House 
require that all questions relating to com- 
merce should be first opened ina com- 
mittee; and I shall do nothing more, at 
present, than move that the chairman be 
directed to ask for leave to bring in two 
bills for regulating the trade of the colo- 
nies. But, although the question, in its 
present shape, is to be considered as 
merely technical and formal, I feel it, 
nevertheless, to be my duty to submit to 
the committee a full explahation of the 
nature of the proposed bills. I fear that 
in deing so, I may be under the necesssity 
of troubling the committee at greater 
Jength than it may be agreeable to them 
to listen to me: but, considering the great 
importance of the subject, as affecting the 
interests of our commerce and our naviga- 
tion, it is most material that, before I state 
the alterations of the law which I wish to 
recommend, I should endeavour dis- 
tinctly to explain the nature, the extent, 
and the effects of the law as it now 
exists. [ am the more anxious todo this, 
because I am well aware that any one who 
proposes to alter in any degree, that which 
is understood to be the ancient policy of 
our navigation laws, is considered as 
touching that which is too sacred to be 
meddled with, and which cannot be so 
touched without risking the best interests 
and the security of the state. I trust, 
however, that I shall be able to show, even 
to the most timid and jealous supporters 
of our former colonial policy, that if we 
attentively consider the present state of 
the laws upon this subject, the change 
which I am about to recommend (however 
it may depart from the more ancient policy 
and practice of the law) involves a much 
Jess material departure from its actual con- 
dition, than many gentlemen may at first 
sight be disposed to imagine. 

The original principle of the navigation 
law, as it applied to our colonies, re- 
stricted them toa direct trade with the 
mother country, compelling them to con- 
centrate their produce here, and to derive 
their supplies from hence. But in most 
of its essential particulars, this principle 
has been entirely abandoned in respect 
to many, and greatly modified in respect 
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to the remainder of our foreign posses- 
sions. If we look to the dominions of 
England in the Eastern Hemisphere, we 
shall find, that however wise or bene- 
ficial the restrictive system may have been 
in its original adoption (and I by no 
means question either its abstract wisdom, 
or its practical utility at that period of our 
history ),it has, nevertheless, in that quarter 
of the world, been entirely and systemati- 
cally abandoned. The trade of Ceylon, 
of the Mauritius, of the Cape of Good 
Hope, is at this moment comparatively 
free: the trade of the East India Com- 
pany’s territories has never been shackled 
by the peculiar restrictions of the Naviga- 
tion laws, and in our own days has received 
great additional freedom and extension: 
we have not deemed it prudent, or even 
practicable to apply to possessions of such 
vast extent, such a dense population, such 
abundant resources, such facilities for active 
commerce, and such means of circulating 
and promoting wealth, a principle of sys- 
tematic restraint.—And who will say that 
the interests of either of commerce or of 
navigation have suffered ; orrather who will 
deny that they have materially benefited by 
the freedom which they have thus en- 
joyed? 

But even if we look to the Western 
Hemisphere to which the present question 
more immediately applies, and if we exa- 
mine the Jaws which now regulate its com- 
merce, even there the committee will per- 
ceive that the rigid application of our 
ancient colonial policy is no longer in ex- 
istence. The relaxation may have been 
the result of accident and circumstances, 
rather than of design ; but it is sufficient 
for my argument to show that the change 
has actually taken place. So far from our 
West Indian and North American colonies 
being hermetically sealed against foreign 
commerce, there is scarcely one which 
has not a free port open by the act of 
1805, and various subsequent laws, to 
the importation of foreign produce in 
foreign ships :—The articles which may be 
thus imported, comprise almost all the 
productions of the Sparnishand Portuguese 
colonies, calculated for the markets of this 
this country, as well as various other 
articles, the produce of the United States, 
most essential to the successful cultivation 
of our colonial soils, and the comfortable 
maintenance of our colonial population. 
Foreign vessels are allowed, on the other 
hand, to export from the same free ports, 
not only various productions of our colo- 
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nies, but almost every species of manufac- 
ture which the ingenuity of our native arti- 
sans can supply for foreign consump- 
tion. 

But there is another branch of the colo- 
nial trade, to which it is peculiarly im- 
portant to advert—I mean that with the 
United States. 

Previous to the independence of that 
extensive country, the sugar colonies in 
the West Indices found there a benefi- 
cial market for their own produce, and 
a ready means of supply for their imme- 
diate wants; the lumber, the corn, the 
flour of North America was exchangeable 
for the sugar, the rum, the molasses, the 
coffee of the West Indies; and when the 
independence of the United States put an 
end to that intercourse, and brought the 
‘rigid principle of the colonial system into 
Operation, parliament soon found the 
necessity of its relaxation, and accordingly, 
in the year 1788, an act was passed, which 
renewed this intercourse as a measure of 
indispensable necessity. It is true, in~ 
deed, that it was restricted to British 
shipping ; but even in that respect one 
qualification was admitted, inasmuch as 
American vessels were allowed to come 
in ballast to Turk’s Island, for the pur- 
pose of taking salt, which was the staple 
commodity of that island. The war which 
ensued a few years afterwards, led by de- 
grees to a more extensive freedom of in- 
tercourse. The wants of the colonies were 
at times of so pressing a nature, that the 
governors were induced, by absolute ne- 
cessity, to take upon themselves the re- 
sponsibility of issuing proclamations to 
authorise the admission of American as 
well as British vessels into this intercourse : 
and so satisfied was parliament of the 
urgency of the case, and the propriety of 
the relaxation, that acts of indemnity were 
‘constantly passed as matters of course, 
without the slightest hesitation or dissent. 
At length, in the year 1806, the system 
of relaxation was carried one step further, 
and his majesty in council was authorised, 
upon his view of the general necessity of 
the case, to allow the intercourse to be 
carried on in American ships : and finally, 
by various statutes passed at subsequent 
periods, a permanent permission was given 
to American vessels, to import into the 
island of Bermuda, and into the ports of 
Halifax and St. John’s, in Nova Scotia, and 
New Brunswick, all the staple produc- 
tions of the United states and to export 
ail the staple productions of the West India 
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Islands as well as British manufactures of 
every description, 

Such being the present state of the law 
asrespects that quarter of the globe, let 
us now look to the intercourse which these 
colonies may carry on with Europe. This 
trade is confined to British ships, but 
it nevertheless involves a material de- 
parture from the principle of the naviga- 
tion laws. It has now for some years been 
competent to British vessels to convey the 
produce of our colonies to any port South 
of Cape Finisterre, and to take back (in 
the same vessel) various articles of im- 
portance for the consumption of the colo- 
nies: this relaxation has been still further 
extended with regard to the island of 
Malta, and the port of Gibraltar. 

Looking, then, to the operation of all 
these laws, to which I have referred, and 
comparing them with that system from 
which they have diverged, I think I have 
established, as an undeniable proposition, 
that in the Western as well as in the 
Eastern Hemisphere, the lapse of time 
and the change of circumstances, has al- 
ready effected a most material and sub- 
stantial alteration in our policy; and I 
cannot but be persuaded that the com- 
mittee will feel with me, that the exten- 
sion which I propose to give to that 
alteration, and which I am now about to 
explain, may be considered as an almost 
necessary consequence of what has already 
been done. 

I propose then, in the first place, to 
repeal the various laws which now re- 
gulate our colonial trade, and which, 
having been passed at different times, and 
with different objects, are not only intri- 
cate and confused, butin no small degree 
contradictory. The whole system might 
then be comprised in two laws, one relat- 
ing to the intercourse of our colonies with 
America, and the other to their inter- 
course with the rest of the world: and 
this alteration would, at all events, have 
the advantage of simplicity and clearness 

The next step would be, to provide fer 
the intercourse which it would be advise- 
able hereafter to permit as the permanent 
system of the country.—And first, with 
respect to America, I would propose to 
enact, that British vessels, as well as those 
belonging to countries in America, either 
continental or insular, and belonging 
either to European sovereigns, or to In- 
dependent American States, should be 
allowed to import into certain free ports, 
to be named in the new act, all those 
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articles which may now by law beimported 
into any of our colonies in that part of the 
world; the export would also be permitted 
from the same ports, in similar vessels, 
of all articles, the produce of the British 
dominions, and of all articles legally im- 

orted into the British colonies. It should, 

conceive, be renderei! competent to his 
majesty in council, to add, by order in 
council, both to the ports, and to the list 
of articles, so allowed to be the object of 
the intercourse. I am satisfied that the 
committee will feel with me, that the 
foreign ships, to which this participation 
in the trade may be extended, shouid be 
precisely upon the same footing, as to 
duties and charges, as those of our own 
country ; because itis obvious that if we 
were to attempt to impose upon them any 
distinct or additional burthens, we should 
only be inviting foreign governments to 
apply corresponding restrictions and 
chargesto our own shipping. In order, 
however, to ensure a duc reciprocity on 
the part of other states, in this intercourse, 
care should be taken in the new law, that 
its provisions should not apply to the 
vessels of any foreign states, which did not 
admit British vessels to equal and reci- 
procal advantages in their ports. 

I must here, however, refer to a matter, 
which appears to me to be of considerable 
importance, and to deserve the particular 
attention of the House—I allude to the 
effect which the proposed measure may 
have upon the commerce now carried on 
between our West India and North 
American colonies. Every one knows 
that the staple articles of produce in the 
latter are similar to those of the United 
States ; and recent circumstances, arising 
out of our restrictions on the one hand, 
and retaliatory restrictions by the United 
States on the other, have led to a much 
more extended import of corn, flour, and 
Jumber from Canada, Nova Scotia, and 
New Brunswick, than otherwise would 
have taken place.—This trade will neces- 
sarily be more or less affected by the pro- 
posed changes; and I confess that I do 
feel that our North American colonists 
have strong claims upon us for a favour- 
able consideration of their peculiar in- 
terests. Speaking the same language, 
living under the same laws as ourselves, 
distinguished by the same characteristic 
traits as their European brethren, they 
have secured, by their attachment to their 
mother country, a title to her gratitude 
and protection. That protection can, in 
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this instance, be afferded to them in no 
other way than by imposing a moderate 
duty upon the importation into the West 
Indies, of those foreign articles, such as 
grain, flour, and lumber, which are equally 
the production of our own dominions. 
I shall not now trouble the committee, by 
going into any details upon this part of 
the subject, farther than to state that the 
duties should be so moderately calculated, 
and so justly apportioned, as not to deprive 
the people of the United States, of their 
fair proportion of this necessary supply, 
or seriously to enhance the price to the 
consumer. 

I now come to the intercourse between 
our colonies and other parts of the world, 
exclusive of America. ‘This intercourse L 
would confine to British ships; but Ll would 
allow the direct importation into the colo- 
nies of all articles which, under the exist- 
ing system, may be legally imported there 
through the indirect channel of the mother 
country, or through Malta and Gibraltar, 
or the other places in Europe, with which 
a limited trade is now allowed; and in- 
stead of requiring that the different pro- 
ductions of our colonies should, as a ge- 
neral principle of policy, reach foreign 
markets, through the sole medium of the 
United Kingdom, I would permit them to 
be conveyed at once from the place oi 
their growth to that of their ultimate con- 
sumption. 

This is the general outline of the new 
arrangements which, I trust, the House 
will be disposed to adopt ; and I am satis-~ 
fied that those who have followed me in 
the detail of the existing laws, and have 
compared them with the proposed modifi- 


‘cations, will admit that I was correct, 


when I stated, at the outset, that a much 
less extensive change will be effected, than 
many persons might at first sight be dis- 
posed to apprehend. They will have ob- 
served, for instance, that, with respect 
to foreign produce and foreign vessels, 
Spanish, Portuguese, and other foreign 
ships already have liberty to enter certain 
of our harbours, either to bring or to take 
away a great variety of important articles ; 
that the ships of the United States may 
already convey their own produce directly 
to some of our possessions, and carry our 
produce directly from thence; that the 
corn and flour of that country may reach 
all the British possessions, through other 
European colonies, entirely in foreign 
ships ; and that my proposition is in truth 
simply this—to substitute a direct inter- 
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course for one which is circuitous, dila- 
tory, and expensive. 

Having thus explained to the committee 
the nature of the proposition which I in- 
tend to submit to them, it is now my duty 
ty state the grounds upon which I wish to 
rest the propriety of these measures. 

In the first place, I must again call the 
attention of the committee to the provi- 
sions of the Free Port act of 1805; and 
particularly to that part of it which limits 
the trade to countries which are under the 
dominion of some foreign European sove- 
reign or state. No one who has watched 
the progress of the events which, in the 
few last years, have occurred in America, 
and who has reflected upon the causes 
which have led to those events, can say 
how soon the situation of those extensive 
regions may be totally changed, and how 
soon they may be emancipated from all 
dependence upon their former masters. 
The termination, then, of European sove- 
reignty would, zpso facto, terminate the 
free port trade. But I apprehend that no 
one would be disposed to contend, that 
the independence of those states would 
constitute a reason for again imposing 
upon our colonies those shackles, which 
s0 many motives had induced us to re- 
move. Assuming, therefore, that the free 
port laws would be suffered to continue in 
full operation, the committee will see that 
the continuance of them, under these al- 
tered circumstances, would necessarily 
involve the adoption of a new principle of 
very great importance in the whole of this 
question—I mean the systematic admis- 
sion of the flags of foreign independent 
States in America into the ports of our 
colonies. But ifthis principle be admitted 
with respect to one independent American 
state, how could we refuse it to another, if 
such other state were equally ready to 
give to us a reciprocity in its own ports? 
Could we, upon any principle of policy or 
prudence, make so marked a distinction in 
our system, as to say to the Brazils, to 
Columbia, to Mexico, “ You shall be ad- 
mitted ;” and to the United States, * You 
shall beexcluded!"? Surely such a course 
would be unwise in the highest degree, 
leading to every species of jealousy, ill- 
will, and irritation, and tending obviously 
to interrupt, or at least to weaken, the 
harmony which now so happily subsists 
between us. It never can, in my judg- 
ment, be prudent for this country to make 
distinctions of tis sort. We ought rather 
so to fraine our regulations in commerce, 
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as to show to ali nations that justice, 
equity, and impartiality, are the ruling 
principles of our conduct. 

I am now desirous of calling the atten- 
tion of the committee to the mode in 
which this question is affected by the actual 
state of foreign possessions in the western 
world. In former times, the policy of all 
the European possessors of distant terri- 
tories led them to the establishment, and 
to the maintenance of restrictions as rigid 
as our own. But the force of events, and 
the imperceptible lapse of time, have 
effected a complete change in that state of 
things. In spite of the laws, the wishes, 
and the prejudices both of Portugal and 
Spain, the two productive colonies of 
Brazil and Cuba are, at this moment, 
practically open to a free trade with fo- 
reign nations; and it cannot be imagined 
for a moment, that any external force 
could again bring them within their an- 
cient limitations. It is in these two celo- 
nies that are furnished the most abundant 
supplies of all the valuable productions of 
a tropical climate. They supply their 
own wants from every place from whence 
they can most readily be satisfied, and 
they freely pour their own abundance 
into every channel which can convey it to 
the markets where it is required. Why, 
then, are we voluntarily to deprive our- 
selves of the means of meeting them in 
fair competition? Why are we to clog 
our operations in colonial commerce with 
an expensive mode of supply for our wants, 
and a restricted market for our produce ? 

But, Sir, there is another topic con- 
nected with this branch of the subject, 
upon which I feel particularly anxious to 
say a few words—lI mean the question of 
the slave trade. England has, in defiance 
of old prejudices, and in opposition to the 
personal interests of many, manfully, ho- 
nestly, and (as far as she is concerned) 
effectually abolished that unhallowed 
traffic: she has raised up an imperishable 
monument to Christian benevolence and 
national honour ; she has endeavoured, by 
every exertion of diplomatic talent, and by 
greatpecuniarysacrifices,tolead other states 
into the same humane and_ honourable 
course. In some respects her efforts have 
not been unsuccessful: but we all know 
how lamentably deficient has, hitherto, 
been the execution, by Spain and Portugal, 
of those promises which were at one time 
held out to us by the governments of those 
countries. We know that at this moment 
incessant supplies of fresh slaves are an- 
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nually poured into Cuba and the Brazils ; 
we know the facility which these supplies 
give to the extended cultivation of those 
fertile soils: we know that the sugar of 
the Brazils and Cuba, thus raised through 
the medium of an unlimited importation 
of new slaves, at a cheaper rate than it 
can now be in our own colonies, goes di- 
rect to the most lucrative markets in 
Europe, to rival and to undersell the pro- 
duce of that very nation by which the 
slave trade has been abolished. What I 
ask, then, for the British colonies is, that 
they should be placed upon a footing of 
equality in this respect, and I am confident 
that I ask nothing but what is reasonable, 
just, and wise. 

Looking, then, at all these combined con- 
siderations, to the relaxation of our colo- 
nial policy which has already taken place, 
and to the manifest advantages which we 
have derived from it—looking to the 
actual practice of other states ; and look- 
ing, lastly, to the connexion of all these 
matters with the question of the slave 
trade, I think there may be deduced un- 
answerable arguments for the farther 
change which [ have ventured to recom- 
mend. 

It may, however, be asked, Why I 
would take the present moment for eflect- 
ing this object?) Why now provide regu- 
Jations to meet what may be a distant 
contingency? Why not wait for the 
actual independence of the foreign colo- 
nies to which allusion has been made? 
To this I answer shortly, ‘* Look at the 
state of distress which prevails in our 
islands.” I will not trouble the committee 
by endeavouring to prove the existence of 
that distress, by statements of figures, and 
details of calculation :—it can neither be 
denied nor doubted. It is well known, 


that whilst, from a variety of causes, the 


roduce of the British colonies has greatly 
Increased, it has not been absorbed by a 
corresponding increase of consumption 
either at home or abroad. What, then, 
is the obvious remedy ? Either a diminu- 
tion of produce, or an extension of market. 
The former alternative cannot be contem- 
plated without the most serious alarm, 
both as respects the proprietor of the 
estates, and the slaves of whom he ought 
to be, and I trust is, the generous pro- 
tector. Ruin the proprietor, and you ex- 
pose his unfortunate slaves to the horrors 
of famine, and every aggravation of his 
unhappy condition. Open, if you can, 
new markets for his produce, and you give 
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him the best chance of retrieving his 
shattered fortunes, and of maintaining his 
negro dependents in comparative ease and 
comfort. The planter and the slave have 
a common interest in the success of my 
propositions. 

Sul, however, it may be urged against 
me, that I anticipate too much benefit 
from the intended relaxation :—‘* The 
markets of the world are overstocked ;’° 
‘no new vent can be found;” * all will 
end in disappointment, aud increased dis- 
tress.” This, however, is nothing more 
than the common argument in favour of 
all monopolies, and against all relaxation 
of commercial fetters. It might, indeed, 
be easy to show by figures, and by docu- 
ments, that this or that particular market 
would not offer much prospect of imme- 
diate advantage, not at least so much as 
might be conformable to the eager wishes 
of those who are suffering from distress : 
but surely this sort of reasoning is founded 
upon a very erroneous and contracted 
view of the subject. These who have 
studied the history of commerce, who 
have watched its expansive and pene- 
trating qualities, its imperceptible, but 
almost equally certain tendency to in- 
crease, are well aware that when its 
chains are once broken, there is no calcu- 
lating to what an extent it may ultimately 
be carried. I know not, Sir, that I can 
better illustrate what I mean, than by 
availing myself of the language which a 
great poet has applied to the qualities of 
the soul of man. In combating the opi- 
nion that climate as an over-ruling in- 
fluence over the power of the mind, he 
says— 

“¢ What seasons can control, 

What fancied zone can circumscribe the soul ? 

Who conscious of the source from whence she 
springs, 

By Reason’s light, on Resolution’s wings, 

Spite of her frail companion, dauntless goes, 

O’er Lybia’s deserts, and through Zembla’s 
snows.” 

This language, beautiful and poetical 
asit is, as applied to the point which it 
was intended by the poet to illustrate, 
becomes the veriest prose when applied 
to the spirit of commerce. Give it but 
the light of reason for its guide, and en- 
terprise will never be wanting to convey 
it to every quarter of the globe. Confi- 
dent, then, that the measure which I have 
recommended, rests upon sound princi- 
ples—confident that it is calculated to 
promote the trade, and thereby necessa- 
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rily to extend the navigation of the coun- 
try—I beg to move the two following 
Resolutions :— 

1. “ That the chairman be directed to 
ask for leave to bring in a bill to regulate 
the trade between his majesty’s posses- 
sions in America and the West Indies, 
and other places in America and the West 
Indies. 

2. That the chairman be directed to 
ask for leave to bring in a bill to regulate 


the trade between his majesty’s possessions 


in America and the West Indies, and 


other parts of the World, exclusive of 


America and the West Indies.” 

Mr. Wilberforce complimented the 
right hon. gentleman upon the steady 
support which he had given to the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade, but feared that the 
bills proposed to be introduced would, by 
increasing the intercourse of our colonies 
with other nations, facilitate the illicit im- 
portation of slaves. The hon. gentleman 
also adverted to the system of registry 
devised as a security against the intro- 
duction of new Negroes into our islands. 
In Trinidad, he believed it was carried 
fully into effect, but in many of our islands, 
and in the principal one, Jamaica, it was 
in a very limited degree attended to. 

Mr. Barham did not believe, that the 
measure proposed would have the effect 
of introducing fresh slaves into the British 
colonies. The planters, indeed, must be 
mad who thought of importation at the 
present moment, for, so far from having 
money to buy new Negroes, they had not 
the means of supporting those already in 
their possession. He, would support the 
bills, for he thought it absolutely neces- 
sary to do something for the relief of the 
colonial interest. 

Mr. Marryat considered the measure 
as one of the greatest importance, not 
only with respect to its general object, 
the amelioration of trade, but also as it 
affected the Negroes. From the state in 
which their masters were at present, they 
were in extreme distress. ‘lhe measure, 
therefore, whilst it went to save the mas- 
ters from ruin, was also highly interesting 
to the slaves. The object of it wes to 
place those who had abolished the slave- 
trade upon the samc footing with those 
who had not. As a proof of the vast 
Opening there was for an extended com- 
merce emanating from the West Indian 
colonies, he had that morning seen a list 
of 575 ships engaged last year in that 
branch of trade. As to the navigation or 
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any other interests, minor interests must 
give way to a system of great gencral 
good likethis. One thing he thought had 
been left out of the plan of the right hon. 
gentleman, which was, a provision to per- 
mit the exportation of British goods from 
one West India island to another. This 
‘certainly called for a change. It fre- 
quently happened in consequence of this 


prohibition, that relief could not be af- 
| forded to a neighbouring colony in the 
| greatest distress. Surely there ought to 
be no distinction made between islands, 
the inhabitants of which sliould all be 
considered as one family. 

Mr. Fowell Buxton trusted, that the 
House would recollect a discussion which 
| had taken place last session as to the im- 
| portation of East India sugar. When it 
was proposed to permit the importation 
of East India sugar upon the same terms 
exacted on the importation of West 
India, the answer was, that as England 
monopolized the West India markets, 
compelling the colonies to buy and sell 
with her and with her only, therefore she 
was bound, as long as she maintained that 
monopoly, to admit no competitor inte 
the market which she afforded. He 
hoped, that if the concession now pro- 
posed was made to the planters, the re- 
| striction upon the importation of East 
Iudia sugar would be removed, for, cer- 
_ tainly, all the sound principies of general 
| commerce applied just as fully to the ad- 
| mission of East India sugar into this coun- 
_ try as to the sale of West India in foreign 
| markets. As regarded the condition of 
slaves, too, in our West India islands, he 
had farther objections beyond the ineffi- 
ciency of the Registry-act ; and he trusted 
that the present opportunity would be 
taken, to demand the correction of the ob- 
jectionable practices, in return for advan- 
tages bestowed. One most important 
point necessary to the happiness of slaves 
in our West India islands was, that 
they should become adscripti glebe. 
The House did not know, perhaps, that 
under the present system the slave was no- 
‘thing more than a chattel. A man 
' might be born on a plantation, grow up, 
| build a house, marry a wife, and have a 
family ; and after all, without the slightest 
offence committed, or even imputed, be 
sold by his master, and transferred from 
his house, wife, and family, to the most 
| distant island in the British possession. 
[Cries of “no, no.”} If not to the new 
colonies, then, he might at all events be 
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transferred to any one of the old islands, 
and that was suflicient for his argument. 
This practice was an injustice, as gross 
and as enormous as the slave-trade itself 
had been; and the present moment of 
concession ought to be seized for getting 
rid of it. There were other matters as to 
which alteration was important—the ju- 
dicial system, the law as to marriages of 
slaves, and other regulations. He hoped 
if the bills proposed were passed, that 
the adoption of a better course would be 
insisted on. 

Mr. Hushktsson denied that any thing 
like exclusive advantage was intended to 
the colonies by the arrangement contem- 
plated. The case had been opened by his 
right hon. friend as a broad question of 
commercial policy. The advantage pro- 
jected was to all—to the navigation, to 
the mother country, and to the West 
India possessions. The right hon. gen- 
tleman then touched upon the effect of 
the proposed bills as applying to the 
slave trade, and denied that any facility 
would be created by the free intercourse 
greater than that which already existed. 
What had of late years afforded so much 
encouragement to the slave-trade, as that 
intercourse which, through the mistaken 
policy of the British government, had 
gone on extending itself between the 
United States and Cuba, as well as the 
Brazils? Had the British West India 
isla ids been at liberty to export their pro- 
duce to all the northern parts of America, 
we should not have found the people of 
this latter countrv deriving all their sup- 
plies of certain articles, from the colonies 
of other European states, which were 
thereby induced to enlarge their cultiva- 
tion, and to import an additional number 
of slaves. The same cause had operated 
to increase the distress and difficulties of 
our planters, and indirectly to spread the 
horrors of the detestable traffic which all 
our old and respectable colonists, wished 
to see finally abolished. We might form 
some notion of the benefit that would have 
resulted to the West Indies from an open 
trade with North America, supposing that 
in the existing superfluity of our own 
produce a new foreign market was disco- 
vered for it. The hon. gentleman who 
spoke before him seemed to intimate his 
dissent from this part of his argument, 
and had already remarked, that much of 
the evil was to be traced to our impolitic 
acquisition of too many colonies during 
the last war. But, admitting this to be 
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the fact, what could be inferred from it, 
except that it helped to furnish an irre- 
sistible case for the planter in the older 


West India colonies? Here was ground 
enough, in justice to him, for relaxing our 
laws, particularly as respected East India 
sugars. The views under which ministers 
were disposed to proceed did not imply a 
sudden or entire departure from our 
former system, bad as it might be, but 
such a modification, as, it was hoped, 
would accomplish gradually the desired 
end, with as little individual hardship, or 
disturbance of existing interests, as was 
possible. When they reflected on the 
history of our West India islands, they 
must all feel it to be a serious obligation 
imposed on them, so to shape our general 
policy as to confer upon those islands as 
many advantages as were consistent with 
our own interests in Europe. The anci- 
ent system of this country was, above all 
things, to encourage and promote the 
slave trade, and the increase of our colo- 
nies was regarded as a subordinate object. 
It was in this point of view that our an- 
cestors looked upon the West Indies, and 
although we of this age had happily re- 
garded the African slave-trade as wholly 
inconsistent with humanity and religion, 
it once was unquestionably fostered with 
especialcare. This was demonstrated by the 
whole course of our commercial policy— 
by bounties, by treaties, by the variety 
of sacrifices which could have had no 
other end than to exclude neighbouring 
countries from any participation of the 
guilty traffic. He now anxiously hoped 
to see a different course adopted, and that 
parliament would proceed to enable the 
masters in our colonies to treat their slaves 
in the way which he was satisfied would 
be most congenial to their own feelings. 
Supposing that cheaper sugar might be 
imported from the East Indies—and he 
was far from believing that a state of 
slavery was the fittest for rendering labour 
cheap—yet undoubtedly there were cir- 
cumstances which would otherwise, from 
the extreme cheapness of labour in the 
east, extinguish all competition on the 
part of the West Indies. From a princi- 
ple of justice, therefore, and in order to 
induce the masters to afford protection to 
the unfortunate beings committed to their 
care, we were bound to favour them, and 
extend towards them a beneficent and li- 
beral policy. They had a certain popula- 
tion to support, at all events, and whe- 
ther their foreign trade was more or less 
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restricted. The hon. member for Bram- 
ber had reminded them that the same dif- 
ficulties and pressure existed at this mo- 
ment in the mother country ; but the case 
was far from being precisely similar; and 
people here would feel themselves much 
more deeply aggrieved if there were open 
markets on the continent which they were 
not permitted to supply. His hon. friend 
must allow, that the existence of such a 
demand with the perfect freedom of sup- 
plying it, would administer a very great 
relief, and that of this relief our West 
India planters were deprived. He could 
perceive no solid reason for objecting to 
the proposed measure. Every argument 
founded on humanity alone, certainly ap- 
peared to him to be in favour of, not in op- 
position to, it. He should merely add, 
that he considered the proposed measure 
as not less a boon to the mother country, 
than to her colonies. He should be sorry 
to find the subject mixed up with other 
questions of great difficulty and delicacy, 
and which even those who touched on 
them did not wish to force into immedi- 
ate discussion. 

Mr. Plummer expressed his satisfaction 
at the introduction of the measure, and 
read some parts of a letter to prove that 
the West India colonies were, together 
with distress, threatened with a famine. 

Mr. Evans thought that some positive 
regulations should be made to prevent the 
importation of fresh slaves. 

Mr. W. Smith said, that the present 
race of West India planters seemed to be 
influenced by views so different from those 
of their predecessors, and tke question 
now before them involved merits so dis- 
tinct, that he was unwilling to throw the 
least impediment in its way. Whatever 
was consistent with the welfare or in- 
terests of this country, he was disposed to 
concede. He feared, however, that thenew 
system could only be established at our 
expense; and it could not be disputed 
that the distress at home was equally 
great with the distress in the colonies. 

Mr. Philips hoped, that the considera- 
tion of no individual interests would be 
permitted to interfere with a measure 
which was consistent with the soundest 
principles of commercial policy and 
justice. He was convinced that by the 
operation of this measure a stop would 
be put to the continuance of the slave 
trade. 

Mr. Bright was of opinion that Canada 
ought to have the advantage of the pro- 
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posed measure. It was unwise to throw 
difficulties in the way of this measure, 
which was calculated to give a blow to 
the remains of the slave trade, and by the 
progression of civilization to confer the 
highest benefits on the slaves of the West 
India colonies. 

Mr. Butterworth supported the general 
principle, and believed it would tend to 
promote an effectual abolition. 

The resolutions were agreed to; and 
leave was given to bring in the two bills. 


MisceLLANeEous EsTiMATESSECRET 
Service Money.] The House resolved 
itself into 2 committee of supply. On the 
resolution, ‘* That 40,000/. be granted for 
his majesty’s foreign and other secret 
services, for the year 1822,” 

Mr. Hume wished to know why the 
sum was so large in time of peace? He 
could not see for what purpose this large 
sum was wanted; certainly it could be 
for no good purpose. It was giving mi- 
nisters the means of doing harm. If the 
money was properly disposed of, they 
would not be afraid to let the public know 
how it was applied. He believed the 
vote was but 15 or 20,000/. before the 
late war. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, if 
the hon. member wished to know the 
amount expended under this head in for- 
mer years, he might have an account of 
the expenditure in each year for the last 
eleven years; but if he wished to know 
the particular details of how it was expen- 
ded, it was rather an Irish proposition, for 
it would then be secret service money no 
longer. The hon. member would find 
that Mr. Burke had not dissented from 
the principle of the grant for secret ser- 
vices, but, on the contrary, had admitted 
it to be necessary for carrying on the 
government. With respect tothe present 
grant, he could state, that the greater part 
he believed 214,000/., arose out of the late 
war, and was not referable to a state of 
peace. 

Mr. Hume did not deny the principle 
of secret service money, but was anxious 
to know what quantum of the present 
grant was given to particular persons. 
The noble lord had last year stated, that 
the expence of a part of the proceedings 
against her late majesty, namely the Milan 
commission, was defrayed out of the secret 
service money. ‘This appeared to be an 
application of the fund which never could 
have been conternplated by parliament. 
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The Marquis of Londonderry said the 
principle of the expenditure was in cases 
‘where the honour and interest of the 
country were concerned, and in the case 
mentioned it would not be contended that 
the honour of the country was not con- 
cerned. Parliament had so considered it 
last year; but when it ceased to be a 
secret service the money required was 
openly paid to the solicitor employed. 

Mr. Hobhouse said, that the secret ser- 
vice money voted last year was 25,0001. ; 
this year it was 40,000/.; and yet, last 
year, the expence of the Milan commission 
had been defrayed out of the fund. He 
was at a loss te understand why, when 
the country was at peace, so large an ex- 
pence was necessary. If the name and 
the power of this country were not suffi- 
cient to maintain her influence at foreign 
courts, the underhand application of bri- 
bery could not be of much avail. As to 
the authority of Mr. Burke, he could 
quote sentiments from that writer in 
support of every line of policy, however 
contradictory. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, it 
was not to be supposed that precisely the 
same sum would every year be necessary 
for this service. The hon. member was 
not justified in using the term bribery, as 
applicable to the present question. 

Mr. Hobhouse did not mean to impute 
bribery in the grossest sense of the word ; 
but the noble marquis was too well ac- 
quainted with foreign courts not to know 
that if he wished to preserve a particular 
influence, we must fight with silver spears. 

Mr. Arbuthnot said, that a smaller sum 
had last year been voted, because a con- 
siderable portion of the grant of the pre- 
ceeding year remained unexpended. 

The resolution was then agreed to. 

On the resolution, * That 78,7942. be 
granted for Contingent Expences and 
Messengers Bills in the Departments of 
the Treasury, three Secretaries of State, 
Privy Council, and lord Chamberlain, for 
the year 1822,” 

Mr. Hume objected to the enormous 
proportion of charge, under the head of 
the foreign secretary of state’s department 
amounting alone to 30.000/. Some ex- 

lanation ought to be given of the manner 

in which this charge had accrued: nor 

did he see any thing to warrant the charge 

under the head of the lord chamberlain’s 

he Marquis of Londonderry said, that 

the charge in the foreign seeretaries de- 
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partment arose out of the extensive cor- 
respondence which it was compelled to 
carry on. The fact was, that though the 
hon. gentleman opposite contended that 
we possessed so little influence on the 
continent, no political business of impor- 
tance was transacted in any European 
court, without the government ef this 
country being communicated with. 

Mr. G. Bennet moved to reduce this 
sum of 10,000/. He felt the less hesi- 
tation in proposing this amendment, be- 
cause a great part of the vote was not for 
the compensatien of services already per- 
formed, but an estimate of expenses to be 
hereafter incurred. 

The committee divided: For the 
Amendment 19. Against it 67. 


List of the Minority. 


Barrett, S. M. Martin, J. 
Bernal, R. Maule, hon. W. 
Bright, H. Palmer, C. F. 
Calvert, N. Robarts, A. 
Colburne, C. Robarts, col. 
Hobhouse, J.C. Robinson, sir G. 
Hume, J. Smith, W. 
James, W. Whitbread, S. 
Lushington, Dr. TELLER. 
Moore, P. Bennet, hon. UH. G. 
Monck, J. B. 


The resolution was agreed to, and the 
House resumed, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, April 2. 


Breap.] Mr. Calvert rose to move 
for Jeave to bring in a bill to reduce into 
one act all the regulations respecting 
bakers and sellers of bread, within ten 
miles of the Royal Exchange. He ob- 
served that the last act on this subject had 
been found ineffectual in affording pro- 
tection to the public; but he was of 
opinion that there were two ways in which 
perhaps, that object might be accom- 
plished—the one by the sale of bread, 
like any other article, by the pound; and 
the other by the sale of it by the price, 
that is, in loaves of the value of 1s., 6d., 
3d., and so on. ‘The sale of it by the 
pound, however, would not prevent its 
adulteration, and a pamphlet had recently 
been put into his hand, from which it ap- 
peared thata great deal of marble powder 
was used by some of the London bakers 
in the composition of what they called 
bread. If bread were sold by the pound 
also, the public could not so immediately 
feel the benefit of a fallin the price of 
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grain and flour, as if it were sold by the 
price, when the smallest advance or full 
would have its effect upon the size of the 
loaf. Very few persons knew what the 
weight of a loaf should be, or how that 
weight came to be fixed upon; he there- 
fore begged to explain, thata sack of 
flour weighed 2} cwt., and it was sup- 
posed to produce $47lbs. of bread: that 
divided, and again subdivided, gave the 
precise weight of the peck, half peck and 
quartern loaf. At present nobody thought 
of weighing a loaf, and a fraudulent baker 
therefore escaped detection. He con- 
cluded by moving for leave to bring in 
his bill. 
Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


Agricultural Distress. 


Extra Post—Petition oF Mr. 
Burcess.] Mr. S. Wortley moved to 
refer to a select committee the petition of 
Mr. Henry Burgess, praying for remu- 
neration for the expences he had incurred 
in the place for an Extra Post. 

Mr. F. Palmer said, he had distinctly 
understood from the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, that there would be no cost to 
the country from the experiment. On 
that ground he had supported the bill for 
giving Mr. Burgess’s plan a trial though he 
had never thought it could succeed. He 
was very much disappointed to find a 
claim for remuneration sanctioned by the 
right hon. gentleman. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he certainly had stated that the experi- 
ment was to have been made at the sole 
charge of the projector; and if Mr. Bur- 
ges had been allowed to make the trial, 
he should never have sanctioned any 
claim for remuneration; but when, after 
being induced to incur considerable ex- 
pence by the decisions of the House, Mr. 
Burgess had been prevented from making 
his experiment by the bill being thrown 
out on the third reading, he thought the 
petitioner had a strong claim on the in- 
dulgence ard compassion of the House. 

Mr. P. Moore was opposed to the grant 
of any money, the effect of which could 
only be the encouragement of projectors. 

Mr. Calcraft said, that if Mr. Burgess 
had any claim upon government for the 
encouragement given to him, ministers 
ought to have paid him the sum they 
thought due upon their own responsibility. 
He could not sce in what way the House 
had given this individual any. encourage- 
ment. If he chose to proceed with the 
experiment, after the rejection of the bill, 
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he had done so for his own private ad- 
vantage. The best course was to nega- 
tive the motion for a committee at once 
without fostering hopes of remuneration 
that could never be realized. 

Mr. S. Wortley said, that the claim was 
not for any expense incurred by Mr. Bur- 
gess after the bill had failed, but during 
the progress of it. 

Mr. N. Calvert thought the Treasury 
were wise, not to turn a deaf ear to sug- 
gestions of improvement in a matter so 
important to commerce as the Post. The 


Mail Coach system had been at first as 
' much opposed by the Post-Office as Mr. 

Burgess’s plan. The petitioner should be 
| allowed nothing that he did not prove a 
| right to, but his claim should be inquired 
into. 

Mr. Ricardo said, the ground on which 
the chancellor of the exchequer had put 
| the case would have induced him to vote 
| against the motion if he had known 
nothing else of it. The right hon. gen- 
tleman had called on them to accede to 
the motion as a matter of compassion or 
indulgence. Now, they were not entitled 
to vote away the public money from their 
own sentiments of compassion. If the 
Treasury had given Mr. Burgess encou- 
ragement to incur expence, they should 
take on themselves the responsibility of 
remunerating him. 

Mr. Marryat said, there would be no 
end to projects if projectors were to be 
indemnified against failure at the public 
expence. 

Sir M. W. Ridley contended, that if 
Mr. Burgess had a claim, there was no 
disappointed speculator who might not 
come to parliament for compensation. 

Mr. IW. Smith thought there was no 
extraordinary ingenuity in the plan which 
entitled it to the special notice of par- 
liament. The plan appeared to involve 
nothing beyond the substitution of a two- 
wheeled for a four-whecled carriage, and 
an attempt to increase the velocity of the 
vehicle. 

The House divided: Ayes 28, 
36. 


Noes 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, April 3. 
AGRICULTURAL Distress. ] Mr. Benet, 
of Wilts, presented a petition from the 
agriculturists of Wiltshire, complaining 
of distress, and praying for relief. R he 
hon. gentleman, after dwelling on the im- 
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portance of the great body of agricul- 
turists, and on the pressing distress under 
which they laboured, said, that through- 
out the country it had been expected that 
some measure of relief would have been 
brought forward in that House. With 
what feelings of regret and disappoint- 
ment then must they have read the report 
which had been brought down a few 
nights since—a report which, in fact, 
onder no remedy, and held out no 

ope of relief. No person was more con- 
vinced than himself that the soundest 
principles of politica recom- 
mended a free trade; cut, in the present 
unnatural state of this country, he did 
not think that they could immediately re- 
turn to those sound principles. If the 
country could throw off its enormous load 
of debt, it might then return to the prin- 
ciple of a free trade; but until that were 
done, the restrictive system must con- 
tinue, and the agricultural interest had 
as much right to derive benefit from it as 
the manufacturing or trading classes. By 
the removal of taxation only could the 
English farmer be enabled to compcte 
with the grower of foreign corn. He was 
not an advocate for what were called high 
prices. It would be better for the farmer 
to obtain one shilling profit out of a bushel 
of corn sold at six shillings, than to de- 
rive the same remuneration from a bushel 
of corn sold at ten shillings ; because, in 
the former case, the cost of production 
would be less, and the article would find 
areadier sale. He was convinced that 
the report of the agricultural committee 
would spread a feeling of disappointment 
throughout the country. Landlords would 


now say ‘** We expected much from the | 


committee—we have received nothing, 
and we are lost.” He knew that this sort 
of language would be held in the country. 
He did not think that the situation of the 
country was so deplorable as some per- 
sons imagined; but he knew that great 
distress prevailed, and he thought that it 
was high time to look the state of things 
boldly in the face. He still hoped that 
some enlarged and important steps would 
be taken to save from absolute destruction 
the most laborious, the most valuable, and 
the most virtuous class in the country. 
He trusted that, even on the present oc- 
casion, the subject would not be suffered 
to drop without further observations, but 
that some of the friends who stood near 
him, more competent than himself, would 
take it up, that it might go forth to the 
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country that the House was not altogether 
deaf to its complaints, or insensible to 
its distress. 

Mr. Ellice said, he rose anxious to carry 
into effect what had been his intention on 
the presentation of the report the other 
evening, to call the attention of the 
public to the extraordinary propositions 
it contained, in the hope that a full ex- 
pression of the feelings of the country 
would find their way to the House, after 
the holidays, on the subject. The noble 
marquis had, very properly, in his view 
of the case, then deprecated discussion, 
and he might do so still; but as there 
were two parties interested in the case, 
the distressed petitioners, whose prayers 
were usclessly, as it now appeared, and 
as he had anticipated at its appointment, 
referred to this committee, and ministers, 
it was fit the former should be fully aware 
of all the relief it was intended to extend 
to them. It suited government perfectly 
well to send the grievances of the people 
to a committee up stairs, upon whose re- 
port they could rely, while the House 
were busy in passing supplies, upon which 
a profuse expenditure could be continued, 
and that they might ride over this session 
like the preceding one, without the least 
practicable remedy being suggested or 
effected for the agricultural distress 
(Hear, hear!]. At last, however, they 
had the labours of this committce before 
them, and he for one would not consent 
to postpone an examination into the merits 
of the report, although it was difficult to 
deal with a composition, if he might use 
the term without disrespect to the mem- 
bers who composed the committee, so full 
of inconsistencies and absurdities. He 
could scarcely say whether its faults of 
commission or omission prevailed ; but he 
was certain, if no other remedies or relict 
were practicable, or intended, than those 
which appeared on the face of the report, 
it would have been much better at the 
commencement of the session to have told 
the petitioners—* We feel your distress, 
but overloaded with debt and taxes, it is 
not in our power to relieve it.” This 
would have been at least more candid and 
consistent than to have excited a hope, 
which would now be so grievously disap- 
pointed. On looking at the report, no 
other object appeared to engage the atten- 
tion of the committee, than that which 
was impracticable, raising the price of 
corn, and although they had prudently 
abstained from assuming entirely the 
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doctrine of the noble lord, that the low 
price was to be ascribed to over-produc- 
tion, still it was assumed it had been oc- 
casioned, by forcing a supply on the 
market beyond the demand, to raise 
money for the purpose of meeting rents. 
Every person knew the fact was other- 
wise, the great supply at market was 
owing to that which must have occasioned 
it under any circumstances—the damaged 
state of the corn of last season; and to 


remedy this the committee wisely propose | 


to advance money to enable the farmer to 
withhold produce from sale, which must 
otherwise rot in his granary. But 
this was only one of the propositions, 
pointing always to the same end. In 
what other light could the proposed alte- 
rations in the present law be viewed? 
Were they to mitigate or aggravate the 
evils it must necessarily produce, if its 
provisions unfortunately could ever come 
into operation? Ona former discussion 
on this subject in last session he had 
maintained the doctrine which the com- 
mittee now adopted with respect to the 
mischiefs likely to result from the provi- 
sions of the corn bill. He warned the 
agricultural gentlemen, of the danger of 
keeping up the importing price to 80, 
much more of raising it to 90 and 100 
as was proposed—and precisely on the 
grounds on which their objection to the 
system was now founded—the danger of 
encouraging by an excessive price an im- 
portation far beyond the wants of the 
country, and which might depress the 
market for one or two years after it had 
taken place. The committee admit, in 
another part of their report, that it would 
be proper, in consequence of the alteration 
in the currency, to lower the import 
price from 80s. to 70s. Why then not do 
this; or, which was infinitely preferable, 
alter the whole principle of the corn laws, 
referring always to their admission, that 
the consumer ought not to be placed in a 
worse situation than under the former bill, 
with a fair allowance for the variation in 
the currency? But their intention was 
evident throughout, either to raise the 
price to the consumer, or to gain credit 
with the petitioners for doing that which 
was not within their power. He (Mr. 
Ellice) had always considered it imprac- 
ticable to maintain higher proportionate 
prices in this country to those on the 
Continent, than existed before the war ; 
and the committee, if they had considered 
their object as much with reference to its 
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practicability, as to its supposed expe- 
diency must have come to the same con- 
clusion. [ Hear, hear.] Unless, therefore, 
they expected prices of agricultural pro- 
duce to rise generally throughout the 
world, it was hopeless to look for any ad- 
vance in this country; and the House 
ouglit always to recollect, that the actual 
price now to the consumer was not to be 
estimated by the average price in the 
gazette. The average had been reduced 
_ by the great quantity of damaged corn he 
'had already adverted to, and was now 
about 47s., but the price of good sound 
‘bread corn in the great markets, was 
| from 55s. to 58s. a price 20 per cent 
higher than that in any other country in 
‘the world. Indeed the price of bread in 
London was now actually double that in 
Paris. But this was not looked upon as 
suflicient remuneration, and we must 
_have recourse to further restrictions to in- 
crease the difference. How long, he 
would wish to ask some of the honourable 
“members who composed this committee, 
| did they expect this country to maintain 
its pre-eminence in trade and manufac- 
tures, after the price of provisions, and 
necessarily the value of labour, were 
doubled to those in other countries ? But 
the attempt to do this was as idle as the 
proposition was absurd. Prices might 
decline, they could not advance, unless 
from those natural causes which could not 
be controlled [Hear!]. There was no 
possibility either of the former law, or 
the alterations proposed by the com- 
mittece, if confirmed by the House, 
coming into operation, and when they 
did, it would be time enough to judge 
how far their provisions could be carried 
into effect.—It was rather assuming too 
much to suppose, that the great body of 
consumers would be content to buy their 
food at double price, merely because it 
was produced in this country.—The only 
very correct statement in the report was, 
that it was impossible to carry protection 
beyond absolute exclusion of foreign corn. 
Under this absolute protection, the prices 
had not advanced, and he would undertake 
to predict the proposed amendment of the 
law would make no immediate alteration, if 
they did, it would be necessary from 
common justice to the general interests 
of the country, to revise them. He 
begged to be understood in what he had 
said, as not undervaluing, or feeling less 
than any other member, the extreme 
distress and pressir’”.case of the peti- 
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tioners. He was satisfied nothing could 
exceed their sufferings—he would be the 
first to aid in any practicable measure for 
their relief, and he felt as much mortifi- 
cation and disappointment as they could 
at the result of the labours of the com- 
mittee. So much he had said of what 


the committee had done—a few words on | 


what they had omitted todo. It had never 
entered into their consideration to inquire 
into the causes of the distress, with a view 
to their removal, or how far they may 
have been produced or aggravated by the 


alteration in the currency, or taxation. | 


Surely, at such a moment, with the 
pressure hourly increasing, it might have 
occurred to them to inquire, why the 
tenant, with the same price for his pro- 
duce, could not even pay his former rent ? 
Or how far the article of corn had declined 
in price beyond any other article of pro- 
duction, foreign and domestic [Hear, 
hear!]. The alteration and diminution 
in the currency, which the committee 
scarcely notices in a parenthesis, as apply- 
ing to a particular point, might then have 
occurred to them. When the appoint- 
ment of the committee was moved for, 
much discussion took place on this sub- 
ject, and he (Mr. E.) would not now re- 
peat the arguments and statements on 
which he founded his opinion, that the 
contraction of the currency was one of the 
main causes of the existing pressure not 
only on the agricultural, but any other 
productive interest of the state. Since 
that time, a further account was laid on 
the table, of the country Bank-notes 
stamped in last year, which had again de- 
creased a half from the preceding year, 
and amounted only to 24 millions. With- 
out assuming the quantity stamped as an 
exact index of that in circulation, could 
the House look at the progressive diminu- 
tion, without being compelled to admit 
the erroneous impressions which had pre- 
vailed on this point? In 1814 the amount 
stamped was 11 millions; in 1816 it fell to 
7; in 1818 it rose on the re-issue of the 
Bank of England advances to govern- 
ment, to 12, the highest point it had ever 
reached ; in two years after it fell to 44, 
and in the year ending Oct. 1821 to 24, 
and yet gentlemen found difficulty in ad- 
mitting the true cause of great part of 
the present distress. There was an ap- 
parent obstinacy on this subject he could 
not comprehend, although he did not 
doubt all parties would soon be brought to 
concede what he had dnvariably contended 
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for, that the price of gold had been a 
most defective index of the depreciation. 
Concurring in all the general principles 
of both bullion committees, he had ven- 
tured to recommend to the House to 
pause and consider all the consequences 
of the measure of 1819, before they ab- 
solutely decided upon it. He was per- 
fectly aware of the beneficial results which 
had been stated by the right hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Peel) although these would only 
be temporary and until the price of labour 
adjusted itself to that of the necessaries 
of life, but he was equally certain, that 
unless the country was prepared to sub- 
mit to a total revolution of property, it 
was in vain to expect contracts entered 
into in a depreciated currency could be 
fulfilled at the ancient standard, or the 
same amount of taxation borne on the 
diminished profits of a reduced capital. 
His opinions were then treated with little 
ceremony—they might be so now. He 
could not find one member then to second 
a proposition, merely that it might be re- 
corded as his opinion on the Journals, 
that unless a reduction could be made on 
contracts and taxes simultaneously with 
the restoration of the standard, of at least 
a third, the standard would have been 
fixed with infinitely more justice to both 
debtor and creditor at 5/. 10s. than 3/. 
17s. 10d. It was in vain now to talk of 
raising prices without a repeal of the bill 
of 1819, which he would never consent 
to, or to prevent an absolute revolution 
of property, as effectual, although more 
silent, than that which attended the con- 
vulsions in France, without a diminution 
of all contracts and taxes, to an extent 
equal to the alteration in the currency— 
what that was there were various opinions. 
He (Mr. E.) had never calculated it at 
less than a third to a half, many at more. 
One hon. friend (the member for Port- 
arlington) from whom he differed most, 
had at last admitted, that from various 
causes it must be at least 10 to 12 per 
cent. The general calculation was 20 or 
25 per cent, but he felt satisfied, from 
the disinclination which gentlemen had to 
admit their errors on this subject, the 
prevailing disposition was still to under- 
value, rather than over-estimate the effects 
of the paper system. Still this was not a 
subject which gentlemen forming the 
committee, considered as worthy their at- 
tention, or what influence the contraction 
of the currency had upon the previously 
existing taxation as a concurrent measure 
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with the imposition of the additional 3 
millions of taxes in 1819. He was not 
disposed entirely to overlook the other 


causes, to which part of the pressure on 
agriculture must be ascribed, but the 
alteration in the currency, the consequent 
aggravation of taxes and engagements, 
and diminution in value, in produce and 
rents appeared to him the main fea- 
tures in the case. He therefore blamed 
the committee for giving the go bye to 
these important questions and spending 
their time in devising useless nostrums to 
deceive and delude the public, instead of 
at once probing the evil to the bottom ; 
and if they were not prepared to take 
more decided measures, at least advise 
that relief which the surplus revenue would 
enable them to grant temporarily to the 
country. Ifno person believed the sug- 
gestions of the committee would raise 
prices, they had the other alternative left 
of reducing expenses and taxation to the 
lowest possible amount, consistently with 
the due payment of interest on the public 
debt. That might arrest the progress of 
the evil, although he would candidly ad- 
mit, in his view of the situation of the 
country, it could not cure it. The public 
creditor at least could not complain, and 
as little could the public pensioner or an- 
nuitant complain of some temporary re- 
duction from their salaries to aid in giving 
relief. Nothing could probably so well 
illustrate the change which had taken 
place in the situation of parties as a re- 
ference to the last assessment of the pro- 
perty tax, in 1815. The rent of land 
was then assessed at 37 millions, from 
which deducting about a sixth for the in- 
terest of mortgages and other incum- 
brances, would leave $1 millions. The 
interest on the funded debt was 31 —pen- 
sions and payments of this description 10 
millions. ‘Take the reduction of rents at, 
and it will be admitted it cannot be less 
ultimately than a third—deduct the same 
amount for burthens, this great national 
interest will be reduced to 19 millions, 
Jess than half the amount payable to 
public creditors and pensioners, from the 
taxes in the present year [Hear, hear, 
hear!]. Could any person acquainted 
with the history and situation of this or 
any other country, contemplate the pro- 
gress of this revolution without the utmost 
alarm and dismay ? and yet the only mea- 
sure in such a frightful state of things, is 
the inane and abortive report on the table. 
He would not now enter into any further 
VOL. VI. 
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discussion of this momentous subject, his 
object being principally, as he had stated 
in the outset, to call the attention of the 
country to the report, before the adjourn- 
ment, when he trusted the recommenda- 
tions of the committee would undergo 
very serious consideration, before the 
House could be brought to adopt or to 
legislate upon them. 

Mr. Frankland Lewis did not consider 
this, at all a desirable moment for going 
into the vast range of matter connected 
with the report. The hon. gentleman 
had, however, in such strong terms 
attacked the agricultural committee, that 
it became necessary for him (Mr L.) as 
a member of it, to express a hope that 
neither the House nor the country would 
concur in the censures that had been so 
freely bestowed. The hon. gentleman 
had accused the committee partly for 
what it had done, and partly for what it 
had not done; but when he said, that the 
proper course for it to have pursued was 
to have investigated the causes of the dis- 
tresses, and to have ascertained how far 
they arose from taxation, and how far 
from a change in the currency, he widely 
differed from the hon. gentleman. Had 
that course been recommended in the 
committee, he should have resolutely re- 
sisted it; because, although he had very 
often heard hon. members argue that the 
distresses were attributable to the change 
in the currency, he had never yet heard 
any individual hardy enough to say, that 
the step that had been taken in this re- 
spect ought to be retraced. The House 
had given the committee, in the order of 
reference, no such power or instruction ; 
and to what beneficial or practical result 
could it have led, to rip up what no hon. 
member had been found daring enough to 
attack in any substantial form? To have 
assumed this power, and to have inquired 
what taxes might or might not be fitly 
repealed, would have been a direct inter- 
ference with the duty of the whole House, 
which was the labour of every session, 
and for which a session was hardly ever 
found sufficiently protracted. It was to be 
remembered also, that the committee 
which had just reported was to be con- 
sidered as a sequel to the committee of 
the last session, and that committee had 
entered iato a minute investigation of the 
causes of the distress. It was, therefore, 
most unnecessary and unwise for the 
committee to travel over the same ground 
as — been investigated the session before. 
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He took this early opportunity of disclaim- 
ing, for his own part, what had been im- 
puted to the committee, namely, that it 
was any part of its object to increase the 
restrictions on the importation of foreign 
corn, and thus to increase the price of 
corn to the consumer. They had thought, 
indeed, that the mode in which the pro- 
hibition was at present constructed, should 
be altered, but it had not been intended 
to increase, in any way the difficulties im- 
posed by law on the importation of foreign 
corn. If there had been any such inten- 
tion, he, for one, should have opposed it ; 
and he trusted that the measure zecom- 
mended would have no such effect. 

Mr. Western did not concur in the 
censures bestowed upon the committee 
by his hon. friend, the member for Co- 
ventry, nor did he think the points to 
which he would have directed its atten- 
tion, open to its consideration. He was 
ready with the hon. gentleman who last 
spoke, to do justice to the motives of the 
members of that body, however he might 
dissent from the conclusion to which they 
had arrived. This committee had been 
only a revival or continuation of that of 
last year; and when it was asserted, that 
the object of it had been to raise the 
price of grain, it was putting it in a way 
not quite fair. The landed interest com- 
plained, that although the act of 1815 
was meant to give them protection, yet 
that it was mainly defective, as when the 
ports were open, there was no limit to the 
quantity of grain that might be imported 
and warehoused, and thus a lasting glut 
was produced in the market. ‘To this 
the committee had applied a remedy, 
which he thought wholly incompetent, 
and placed the British agriculturist even 
in a worse situation than before. Intend- 
ing to do justice, the committee had been 
most egregiously mistaken, and the report 
would, therefore, only increase the dis- 
satisfaction and dismay among the farmers. 
Such was the present state of the country, 
that it was impossible to say in what man- 
ner the duty proposed could operate 
effectually. It became the House, with- 
out delay, to look at the extraordinary 
situation in which the landed interest was 
placed. It was a bold assertion that he 
had made on a former night, but a true 
one, that two-thirds of the farmers of 
Essex, could they make up their accounts, 
would be found insolvent. Did not this 
impose upon the House the duty of 
2 full and an immediate investigation ? 
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It was impossible not to feel that an 


immense proportion of the present 
difficulties arose from the alteration in 
the currency. The right hon. member 
for Chichester (Mr. Huskisson), in 
a published speech, had said, that the 
commercial distresses of 1816 and 1817, 
were produced by overtrading, combined 
with a contraction of the currency; and 
in the same way he (Mr. W.) contended, 
that the present agricultural distresses 
were occasioned by over-production, 
combined with an alteration of the cur- 
rency. In France, also, it was said, there 
was over-abundance, but there, though 
prices were low, there were no such mis- 
chievous consequences—there was no 
change in the rent or price of land, in 
the wages of labour, or the price of the 
great articles of iron, copper, lead and 
tin. The hon. member who spoke last 
had said, that no one had the boldness 
to propose to rip up the law of 1819. 
He (Mr. W.) said, the distress of the 
country would compel them to rip it up. 
The las would be compelled to 
retrace its steps, for he was satisfied 
they could not proceed. The price of 
wheat, which for 150 years before the 
last war, had not been rising, had been 
doubled in the years after 1797. What 
was the cause of this but the depreciation 
of the currency? During that deprecia- 
tion we had contracted an enormous debt, 
which was to be now paid by the indus- 
trious classes in a currency of increased 
value. This had made such a havoc in 
the property of the country, as was 
never made by revolution or by civil war. 
It was true, during the depreciation of 
money, the rents of estates had doubled, 
but incumbrances had doubled and taxes 
had quadrupled, so that the situation of 
landlord had not been a whit better. But 
what was the state of the landlord now? 
His income was again reduced to one 
half, and all their fixed payments re- 
mained. If the price of corn settled 
down, as there was every probability it 
would, to the price it was at before the 
war, would any one be sanguine enough 
to think that rents could exceed one half 
of what they had been? Taking the incum- 
brances, repairs, agencies and law ex- 

enses, &c. into consideration, the nett 
income of the landed interest was not 
above half of its nominal income. What 
would be their situation, then, if their 
nominal rent was reduced to one half? 
As to the labouring classes, he had a 
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different idea of the effects of the change 
of the currency from that entertained by 
his hon. friend the member for Coventry. 
True it was, wages did not at once fall; 
but they would settle down to the price 
of corn, and the labourer would at last 
get wages no greater than he had before 
1797, while he had to pay the increased 
taxes. He was convinced that the House 
would feel itself compelled to take into 
consideration the act of 1819. There 
had been nothing so injurious he was 
convinced, as the act of 1797, which was 
a breach of faith to the public creditor, 
and the act of 1819, which had been a 
breach of faith to the public debtor. If 
no member more competent to the task 
should take up the matter, he should 
feel it his duty to cal! on the House to 
re-consider the last-mentioned act. 

Mr. Ricardo said, that no one could be 
more aware of the great difficulties which 
had been occasioned by alterations in the 
currency than himself. He had given 
the subject the greatest attention in his 
power, and had laboured hard to show 
the necessity of a fixed and unvariable 
standard of value. At the same time, he 
could not agree with the hon. member for 
Essex, as to the operation of the changes 
in the currency upon agriculture. Let 
them suppose the utmost extent of the 
operation—the changes in currency on 
the pressure of taxes. They must deduct 
from the whole amount of taxation, the 
amount of those taxes which were em- 
ployed in expenditure, as they had been 
diminished in proportion as the value of 
money had been augmented. Supposing, 
then, 40,000,000/. to remain, on which 
the operation of the currency on taxation 
was to be calculated. What proportion 
could possibly be paid by the tenantry 
of this amount? Suppose one fourth. 
He did not include the landlords in this 
calculation, but only the tenantry. Sup- 
pose one-fourth paid by the tenantry, 
their proportion would be 10,000,000/. 
Suppose, according to the extravagant 
calculation of the hon. gentleman, that 
25 per cent was the real amount of the 
alteration operated by recurring to a 
metallicstandard of value. Then 2,500,000/. 
was the whole extent of its operation on 
the tenantry, Was it possible that the 
distress which was now felt could be 
owing to 2,500,000/.? Such a sum was 
totally inadequate to such an effect. Let 
them look again at the landlords, The 
alteration could affect them only as it took 
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more from them in the shape of taxation. 
No person was more ready than he was 
to admit, that it occasioned an increase of 
burthen in this shape as in every other ; 
but he must be allowed to ask, whether, 
if the tenant paid the rent demanded, the 
landlord must not be benefited by receiv- 
ing the same rent which he had exacted in 
the depreciated currency? He admitted 
that landlords did not receive the same 
rent, but had made an allowance equal to 
the depreciation. But, if he received the 
rest of the rent, whence arose the distress? 
He had given up 25 per cent, and received 
75 per cent, equal to 100. How, then, 
was he injured? But the landlords did not 
receive 75 per cent. They told them 
that they could not reccive any rent— 
that the distress was so great, that the 
surplus could not pay any thing but the 
taxes. He asked, then, whether the 
depreciation could possibly have occa- 
sioned this? He did not believe that the 
changes in the currency since 1819, had 
been more than 10 per cent. But did he 
say that the landed interest suffered only 
to the extent of 10 per cent? No such 
thing. The greatness of the distress he 
was most sensible of, and the causes 
which had been assigned he thought 
amply sufficient to account for it—namely, 
the abundance of several successive har- 
vests, the importation of corn from Ire- 
land, and other similar causes. It was 
utterly impossible that this country could 
be reduced to that situation that the sur- 
plus produce of agriculture should be only 
sufficient to pay the taxes, without afford- 
ing any rent to the landlord, or any profit 
to the cultivator. This was a situation to 
which the country could not possibly 
come.—He wished here to say a few 
words of the report which the agricultural 
committee had made. The former report 
contained some most admirable propo- 
sitions. If he might divide it into two 
parts, he would say, the first half was as 
excellent a report as had ever emanated 
from any committee of that House, and 
was well worthy of being placed beside 
the bullion report and the report on the 
resumption of cash payments by the Bank. 
It contained most sound aud excellent 
observations on the corn trade, and on the 
corn-laws. It most justly pointed out 
two great evils arising from the corn-laws, 
which affected the present distress. The 
first was, when there was a scarcity, and 
corn rose to 80s., then the ports were 
opened, and we were deluged with foreign 
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corn, whatever might be the price in the 
countries from which it came. The ports 
were open for any quantity. This was a 
great evil, and operated at the very time 
when the short harvest ought to be com- 
pensated by high prices. The second 
evil was felt when in a season of plenty 
we habitually produced corn at an expense 
very considerably above other countries. 
If there were successively good harvests, 
the farmer could obtain no relief from 
exportation, and was thus ruined by the 
abundance of produce. What was the 
inference from this, but that they should 
take measures, to enable our farmers, in 
seasons of abundance, when they could not 
obtain prices to compensate the expense 
of culture, to get relief by exporting to 
other countries, and for this purpose a 
duty on importation of foreign grain 
should be imposed, equal to the peculiar 
taxes which fell on the farmer, such as 
tythes and a part of the poor-rate; and a 
drawback of the same amount should be 
allowed on exportation. If such a regula- 
tion were adopted, after a small fall of 
prices, the farmer would then export to 
other countries, and relieve the glut of the 
corn market at home. Another part of 
the report was totally incorrect. It spoke 
of countervailing duties, not, as all coun- 
tervailing duties ought to be, as imposts 
upon the importer in order to subject him 
to all the burthens of the home-grower 
of corn, so that the taxes might fall 
equally on grower and importer, but as 
duties which should be equal to the 
additional expense of growing corn in this 
country over other countries. Counter- 
vailing duties on this principle, would thus 
be sometimes 20s., and sometimes 30s. 
There appeared to him to be no principle 
more clear, than that there could not bea 
fixed remunerating price in any country. 
Before there was a dense state of popula- 
tion in a country, they would cultivate 
the very best lands, and they could then 
compete with any country, and export 
their surplus produce. ‘There would then 
be no occasion for countervailing duties. 
But when population became more dense, 
poorer lands would be cultivated, and an 
increase of charges would arise from the 
greater expenses of cultivation. As popu- 
lation went on, the cultivation would go 
on to still poorer lands, and the price 
would continue to rise. If, then, the rule 
should be, for a countervailing duty, the 
difference of charge in the growth, no 
limit could be affixed to the amount. He 
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could not conceive any system of duties 
more destructive to the best interests of 
the country.—He would now advert to 
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the present report. He had gone into 
the committee under a deep impression of 
the great distress which the agricultural 
interest suffered, with a most unfeigned 
desire to find some means of relief, not 
upon the general and absolutely true 
principles of legislation, but with every 
inclination to give every facility to 
measures of immediate effect in alleviat- 
ing distress. All he required was, 
that there should be something in the 
report, pledging them, when the distress 
should have gone by, and the farmers 
should be rescued from their suffering— 
for he was the advocate of the farmer, and 
not those who pretended to be the exclu- 
sive friend of agriculture—all he had 
required was, that the report should pro- 
mise a return to proper principles when 
the present dangers should have been 
removed. But, although the report recog- 
nized the evil which produced low prices, 
and the apprehension of still lower prices, 
it did not hold up the slightest purpose of 
ever returning to sound principles. It 
expressed hopes of better principles being 
adopted, and the House would be asto- 
nished to hear what those principles were. 
It was to have recourse to the counter- 
vailing duties which he had explained. If 
on this plan they attempted to give a 
monopoly to grapes reared in hot-houses, 
countervailing duties might be imposed on 
wine, to make it as dear as the produce of 
the hot-houses. In the same way with 
sugar. In this way all branches of foreign 
commerce would be lost to this nation, 
and to every nation which adopted coun- 
tervailing duties. The only true policy 
was to allow us to go to the country where 
the article required was most easily and 
abundantly produced. He was ashamed 
to occupy the time of the House so long 
[Cheers]; he would not go into detail, 
but he felt called upon to throw out a 
few observations. The hon. member for 
Essex had alluded to the West Indian 
cultivators. If he wanted an argument, 
he would take that very case, and he 
asked how the currency could be sup- 
posed to have affected them? Was it not 
notorious that their distress was entirely 
caused by over production? Were not 
the measures adopted for their relief calcu- 
lated to give them a market for their 
produce which they had not before? in 
the same manner, the agriculturist of this 
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demand, or diminished supply. He had 
not said that taxes contributed not to the 
distress. On that point he had been mis- 
understood. They who were exposed to 
exclusive taxes ought to receive protec- 
tion from those taxes. But on this sub- 
ject he would give his opinions in greater 
detail on a future occasion. 

Mr. H. G. Bennet rose to protest against 
the doctrine, that taxes had nothing to do 
with the distresses of the agricultural in- 
terests. He did not profess to be able to 
go into the calculations which his hon. 
friend had stated, but he could state that 
in 1792 prices had been as low as at this 
moment. But the taxes had been at the 
utmost but 19,000,000/. including collec- 
tion. Nothing had then been talked of 
but the prosperity of the country. The 
3 per cents were at par, every man re- 
ceived his rent, and every one thought 
the country had never been more pros- 
perous. Why was there such a difference 
now? Why, but because the taxes were 
now 56,000,000/., and taken out of the 
men of the country, whether arising 
rom land or industry. Here was a coun- 
try, than which there was none more in- 
dustrious in the world, possessing a soil, 
if not the very best, one of the fairest, and 
a climate among the best in the temperate 
part of the globe, and particularly fitted 
for agriculture. Let them look to the state 
of the people who lived in this country. 
From one end of the land to the other, they 
would find nothing but the cry of want. 
His hon, friend said, this was owing to 
a superabundance of produce. Too much 
corn grew—the trees grew too fast. But 
the cause of distress was, that there were 
such demands on their pockets by the 
Crown, the church, and the poor, that 
nothing was left to the landlord for rent, or 
to the cultivator for profit. Why was this 
so? Let them look back to 1792, and 
they found prices the same, and the 
country rich. But in 1822, the country 
was in the greatest distress. Nothing but 
mere words and sophistry could be urged to 
show that the demands of the government 
did not occasion this state of distress. 
This country, under the operation of the 
government, was approaching to the state 
of India. He doubted not that the land 
would be cultivated; but as the Zemindars 
in India had been dispossessed, so gentle- 
man after gentleman would disappear in 
this country, andthe end would be, thatthe 
government, the church, and the poor, 
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would become the proprietors. A revo- 
lution, unequalled in effusion of blood, or 
ravage of property, had been going on in 
this country for the last twenty years, but 
particularly during the last four years. 
No example of such a revolution was to 
be found in history! His hon. friend had 
entered into a calculation to show that only 
%, 90,0001. of the taxes pressed upon the 
tenantry, in consequence of the change in 
the currency: but he had left out of view 
the various payments which they were 
obliged to make now in an improved cur- 
rency to the same nominal amount as in 
the debased currency. He knew of gen- 
tlemen who had been in the receipt of 
6,0C0/. or 8,000/. a year, and now received 
not 1,200/. a year. This had not been 
occasioned by extravagance on their part, 
bat by the allowances which they were 
obliged to make to younger children, and 
other burthens. Many were compelled to 
live in lodgings in London or Bath, or to 
go abroad, instead of educating their 
families at home, as their fathers had done. 
The bill of the right hon. gentleman for 
resuming cash payments he looked at with 
reverence. It deprived the chancellor of 
the exchequer of the usual resources in 
Jews-corner and ’Change-alley. He was 
quite unwilling to embark even in the dis- 
cussion of this question again. The only 
mode of relief, and of great and effectual 
relief, was, the reduction of taxes. It was 
a joke—he had not a word to express his 
contempt for the opinion which would 
represent, that reduction of taxes was not 
the only means of saving the little rem- 
nant that was left, and keeping the hand 
of the tax-gatherer out of it. He would say 
‘ Get rid of that juggler, the sinking fund, 
and give the people the 5,000,000/. or 
6,000,0007. which it takes from them; if 
that will not do, the first creditor is the 
plough, the gentlemen of England must 
not be stripped of their estates, the farmer 
must not be deprived of his pittance, and 
we must come to an accommodation with 
the public creditor.” Though it might 
now seem bold to say so, he was sure that 
he should live to see that result, and that 
the right hon. gentleman, the chancellor 
of the exchequer, and the noble lord 
would be seen coming forward, and, under 
the plea of necessity, advocating sucha 
measure. He should hold it inexcusable, 
if every thing were not done to prevent 
this, and to pay strictly every shilling due 
to the creditor. But, if this could not be 
done, they were bound, as public men, to 
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do what every private man did—to come 
to an amicable arrangement for paying a 
portion of the debt, before they should come 
to have none at all to pay. He could con- 
sider the agricultural committee only as a 
committee of landlords whose object was, 
to raise the price of corn. Had it beena 
committee of merchants, they would, he 
had no doubt, have come to a conclusion 
directly opposite. For the consumers at 
large he would say, that the committee 
and the report had no other object but 
the raising of prices, which would be a 
great calamity. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, he 
had heard nothing that evening to con- 
vince him that it would not have been 
better to reserve the discussion till an op- 
portunity when some more practical pro- 
position should be brought forward. He 
put it to honourable members} opposite, 
whether they had not lost a great deal of 
precious time in not raising a question 
upon the state of the currency during the 
considerable part of the session which had 
passed, if they believed that measures af- 
fecting the currency would give relief. 
He meant such measures has had been 
proposed by the hon. member for Essex, 
and which would probably be seconded by 
the hon. member for Coventry, who had 
supported the bill in 1819 as ardently as 
any member, but who seemed, to be doing 
all he could since, to atone for that sup- 
port. The hon. member for Essex ought 
not to have been satisfied with making a 
fruitless complaint that night; but if he 
thought that he could influence the judg- 
ment of the House, he ought to have sub- 
mitted a measure such as he had alluded to. 
The hon. member ought to have satisfied 
the House that the bill ought to be re- 

ealed, and not to have merely maligned 
it. He could now understand the course 
— by the hon. member for Shrews- 

ury. He could not before understand 
why it was thought desirable that, with 
imperfect views, they should enter into 
the discussion of a subject which came 
before them in no practical shape. But 
he could now see the object of the hon. 
member for Shrewsbury; and he must enter 
his most solemn protest against the pur- 
pose which he had in view; for, if he un- 
derstood him right, he wished to sound the 
public mind, through the channel of the 
distresses of the agricultural classes, to 
ascertain if they were disposed to favour 
that most flagrant deviation from sound 
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a breach of faith towards the public cre- 
ditor.—Coulda British House of Commons 
sanction such a measure, it would relieve 
no class in the community, but it would 
overwhelm all classes with ruin. Were it 
possible for them to be dishonest and base 
enough to listen to a project of national 
bankruptcy, the result must be most 
calamitous. If they could adopt the idea 
of abandoning the sinking fund to re- 
peal taxes to that amount, it would 
prove as injurious as unjust, and the 
faith of the nation would be sacri- 
ficed without relieving the existing dis- 
tress. To ascertain this it was not neces- 
sary to wait for the consequences of such 
an experiment. Every man at all ac- 
quainted with the subject knew, that were 
this done, it could afford no essential re- 
lief—it would be but a drop of water in the 
sea. Nay, he would go farther and say, 
thatif the whole weight of our taxes could 
by possibility be removed—as well those 
which were necessary to support our 
establishments, as those which were de- 
manded to enable the country to fulfil its 
engagements—if all the taxes could at 
once be swept away, that degree of relief 
would not be afforded, that no distress 
should be felt. This was not the first time 
that the hon. member for Shrewsbury 
had attacked the government of the coun- 
try—not the present administration, but 
the government generally, by imputing to 
them all the distresses that were the sub- 
ject of complaint, by making them answer- 
able for all the burthens thrown on the 
country by the late war, and for events 
long since passed by, over which they 
could have had no control. That hon. 
gentleman might take a lesson from his 
friend near him, the member for Portarl- 
ington, who had shown how small a por- 
tion of that distress now complained of 
had been thrown on the suffering indi- 
viduals by taxation. Any man, who took 
a rational view of this subject, must know 
that he was attempting to mislead the 

ublic when he represented that the ex- 
isting distress could be removed by any 
remission of taxation. He must take that 
opportunity, after what had been ad- 
vanced, of stating what he knew the feel- 
ings of the country to be on this sub- 
ject. He would never believe (and he 
thought he knew its temper well), that the 
country, under any degree of suffering, 
would so far forget itself, as to favour in- 
justice. He would not believe, that, 
uuder any circumstances, they would be 
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disposed to break faith with the public 
creditor. The security which the hon. 
gentleman proffered to offer, in the first 
instance—by not calling on the public cre- 
ditor to compound, till the effect of re- 
ducing taxes to the amount of the sinking 
fund had been tried—was no security at all. 
They would give, by taking such a course, 
only a brief delay ; for the certain conse- 
quences of such a step were sufficiently 
known. The distress was caused by the 
operation of the seasons, and the state of 
the markets; and therefore could not be 
cured by the remission of taxation, even 
though that were pushed to the length of 
national bankruptcy. On this point there 
could be no doubt; for if a parliament 
could be found so degenerate, and a peo- 
ple so destitute of honour and common 
honesty, as not to start at the idea of such 
an abandonment of principle, the most 
sordid calculation would forbid the adop- 
tion of such a measure; as the want of 
protection for all the great interests of the 
nation, which must be felt in that case, 
would make it worse than useless, and, 
instead of removing the evil, would only 
have the effect of largely aggravating it. 
And here, when they heard so much of 
the distress of the country they must give 
him leave to say, in spite of the candid 
representations of the hon. member for 
Shrewsbury (who was always more anxious 
to colour highly than to colour faithfully ) 
the manufacturers of the country were ina 
state of great activity of exertion, and a 
great increase of their social comforts had 
taken place, which were likely to continue. 
The commerce of the country was flourish- 
ing, and in every part the utmost activity 
was to be remarked. He would repeat it, 
that the only body of men now suffering 
under the pressure of distress was the 
agricultural part of the community, and 
their situation was to be traced to the 
course of the seasons, and the consequent 
state of the markets. Though abundance 
was desirable, yet carried beyond a cer- 
tain point, it occasioned evils like those 
now feit. He was not prepared to go into 
this view of the question, and to show how 
they suffered by abundance ; butif thehon. 
member for Portarlington turned his in- 
telligent mind to it, he could make the 
House understand this part of the subject. 
All other persons, it was said, must be 
affected when this great fundamental in- 
terest of corn wasshaken. He would say, 
however, that the country was pone 
in a state of prosperity. The agriculturists 
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alone suffered; and they were suffering 
in common with those of all other 
countries. The doctrines which had been 
so imprudently, and he thought so danger- 
ously, brought forward, would, he was 
confident, find no favour out of doors. A 
national bankruptcy would prove as fatal 
to those whose relief was sought as to any 
other class. No country had ever yet 
been saved by a measure which held out 
nothing but a principle of ruin. There 
could be no real prosperity which was not 
founded on principles of justice. Having 
received the money, he could conceive 
no duty more sacred than to pay the in- 
terest. 

Mr. Bennet said, he had broached 
no doctrine of the kind. He had only 
stated, that the measures of ministers 
were driving along in that course which 
would terminate in a national bankruptcy. 
That he repeated. The measures which 
had defrauded the creditor in 1797, and 
the debtor in 1822, were rapidly proceed- 
ing to ruin the nation. 

Mr. Ellice wished to say one word in 
answer to the noble lord’s charge of in- 
consistency in his opinions with respect to 
the bill of 1819. At that time, as now, 
he supported the principles of the com- 
mittee, and was anxious to put an end to 
a system which had so long disgraced this 
country, the only standard, in fact, being the 
discretion of government and the Bank in 
the issue of paper He had since opposed 
any attempt to revise the decision of the 
Committee, but he had at the time stated 
all his apprehensions of the result of the 
determination to restore the ancient 
standard, and he had not been deceived by 
them. 

Mr. Ricardo corrected the error which 
appeared to have prevailed in the mind of 
his hon. friend, the member for Salis- 
bury, that he (Mr. R.) was an advocate 
for taxation. On the contrary, he had 
voted for every reduction of taxes that 
had been proposed in the course of the 
session, because he was anxious for the 
repeal of taxes, feeling that every tax 
must prove a burthen upon the public. 

Mr. Peel would put it to hon. members, 
whetherany thing like full discussion could 
be had at the then moment, and urged the 
impropriety of partial discussion, as tend- 
ing to throw erroneous views before the 
country. For himself, he rose merely to 
enter his protest against being supposed 
to concur in the doctrines of the hon. gen- 
tlemen opposite ; but he could not forbear 
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observing, how easy it would be, to show 
that the distresses of the country could not 
be owing to the causes assigned for them. 
Neither the existence of distress, nor its 
extent in England, could be denied; but 
if he found other countries labouring under 
the same distress, and if he found in those 
countries no alteration of the currency, no 
weight of taxation, none of those causes to 
which the distress of England wasascribed, 
then he was justified in contending, that 
it was not entirely out of those causes that 
the distress of this country had arisen. 
Now, both in Flanders and in Switzerland 
the greatest agricultural distress existed 
at the present moment. In parts of 
Switzerland the pressure was so severe. 
that the land-owners actually could not 
buy implements to till the ground with, 
Switzerland had neither heavy taxation 
nor a changed currency to complain 
of; it was evident, therefore, that, inde- 
pendent of those circumstances, the same 
evil which now afflicted England might 
exist. There were other facts presenting 
themselves upon the surface of the subject, 
which went to negative the effect of the 
causes to which our distress was imputed. 
The operation of those causes had been 
- regarded the country) general; the 

istress was only partial And the 
House should take notice how completely 
the bill of 1819 had falsified the predic- 
tions of those who had opposed it. Gen- 
tlemen of the other side had most posi 
tively declared, that if the bill passed, the 
revenue of the country must fail: but the 
bill had passed, the currency had improved, 
and the revenue, notwithstanding, had 
gone on largely increasing. All he asked 
was, that the bill should be fairly tried, 
not by its effect upon a particular interest, 
but by its effect upon the state of the 
whole interests of the country. He de- 
sired that the state of the manufacturing 
interest might, be taken, the state of tie 
poor-rates, the comforts enjoyed by the 
manufacturing population, and the tran- 
quility prevailing in the manufacturing 
districts. He asked, also, that reference 
might be had, in looking at the bill, to the 
general state of commerce in the country ; 
and that an unfair stigma might not be cast 
upon the measure, merely because there 
was a pressure upon the agricultural in- 
terest. He asked this, first, because he 
could not admit partial distress to bea 
fair criterion; and, next, because he 
would not admit even that partial distress 
to be occasioned by the bill. 
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Mr. Calcraft did not insist upon the 
bill of 1819 as one of the very material 
causes of the present agricultural distress, 
although it did press in some measure 
upon that interest as well as upon others ; 
but when the right hon. gentleman relied 
upon the prosperity of the manufacturers, 
he would tell him that the very distress 
of the agriculturist was one great source 
of that prosperity. He was bound to de- 
clare (although he knew the doctrine 
would not be popular on his own side), 
that the agricultural distress arose out of 
the too great production, and that over- 
production created such a competition in 
the market, that the tax which the 
grower paid he was unable to throw upon 
the consumer. The manufacturer was 
well off, because the price of produce was 
ruinously low. The agriculturist was 
starving, because he raised produce under 
heavy burthens, and was compelled to sell 
at prices which would not reimburse 
him. And, what was the relief proposed 
for all this suffering? One million was 
to be laid out in corn for the purpose of 
warehousing. But he must contend, that 
that measure would do nothing at all for 
the agriculturist. The million must be 
laid out in corn which would bear ware- 
housing, and that kind of corn was already 
at a fair price. The warehousing plan 
would do no good at all to the grower, 
and it would do a great deal of harm to 
the consumer. They came, then, to the 
question of what ought to be done; and, 
upon that point, he must call the attention 
of the House to the declaration of the 
noble Jord. The noble lord said, that, 
suppose the whole taxes of the country, 
much less 5,000,000/. of them, repealed, 
the grower of corn could not be relieved. 
The Opposition had been charged with 
extravagant propositions; but let the 
House only consider that single proposi- 
tion of the noble lord. About 70,000,000/. 
of revenue were collected; the collection 
was made ata very great expense; the 
mere nett revenue nearly doubled the 
rental of the whole kingdom, and yet the 
noble lord said, that its repeal would not 
help the farmer! A more monstrous 
proposition had never been uttered in any 
assembly. The short truth was, that if 
the price of produce could not be raised, 
the charge of production must be lessened, 
and that lessening must take place in dif- 
ferent branches of expense, and in dif- 
ferent ways—by abatement of rent, by 
lowering of tithes, by diminished poor- 
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rates, by reduced price of Jabour, and 
last, and certainly not least, by a propor- 
tionate lessening of taxation. With what 
face could government ask the Jand- 
holder to abate his rent, while it told 
him that no end would be answered by 
abatement of taxation? He did not say 
that it was possible to reduce taxation in 
an equal degree with rent; but he did in- 
sist upon every reduction which could be 
made consistently with the engagements 
by which the country was bound. He 
went no farther: honour, justice, and 
sound policy, alike demanded that those 
engagements should be fulfilled. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, he 
had never meant to contend that the re- 
mission of taxes would afford no relief. 
He had only maintained, that if it were 
possible the country could exist as a 
country, all the taxes being swept away, 
the present distress would not be removed. 
The absurdity of supposing that it could 
be so removed had been forcibly pointed 
out by the hon. member for Portar- 
lington. 

Mr. H. Gurney thought the existing 
distresses, which might more properly be 
called the pecuniary embarrassments of 
the country, had been entirely produced 
by the measure commonly called Mr. 
Peel's bill. 

The petition was ordered to be printed. 
—Adjourned to the 17th. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, April 17. 

AccessoRIES IN Ferontes.] Mr. 
Bennet rose, to move for Icave to bring in a 
bill‘*toamend the laws against Accessories 
before the fact in certain Felonics.”? The 
House must be well aware that in certain 
cases of felony, such as murder, arson, 
robbery, and others, the individuals who 
were, perhaps, the instigators to the crime, 
but did not participate in its commission, 
could receive no other punishment than 
twelve months imprisonment. He would 
mention an instance which placed the im- 
policy of the law in this respect in a 
strong point of view. A jeweller in 
Arundel-street, was some time since 
robbed of property to the amount of 
2,000/, It appeared that the robbery had 
been planned by a boy in the employment 
of the jeweller, and there were strong 
grounds for believing that he had even 
assisted in the fact; but, because there 
was no direct proof of that, the judges 
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were obliged to Jet him escape with the 
slight punishment which the law, as it at 
present stood, provided for his offence. 
The object of the bill which he proposed 
to introduce, was, to invest the judges 
with power to inflict a heavier punishment 
upon persons who were proved to have 
been accessories before the fact, in cer- 
tain cases of felonies, than the laws at 
present permitted. 
Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


MANSLAUGUTER.] Mr. Bennet then 
moved for leave to bring in a bill * to 
amend the laws respecting thecrime of Man- 
slaughter.” ‘Twelvemonths imprisonment, 
which wasthe punishment usually inflicted 
at the quarter-sessions, upon persons con- 
victed of petty larcenies, was alltowhichthe 
judges at present could sentence a person 
found -guilty of manslaughter, however 
cruel might have been the circumstances 
attending the commission of the latter 
crime. He was of opinion, that the 
judges should be empowered to award the 
punishment of fourteen years transporta- 
tion in aggravated cases of manslaughter ; 
and the object of his bill was, to give them 
that power. He referred to the case of 
the man who was thrown from a window 
in Charles-street, Drury-lane, and died in 
consequence of the injuries he received. 
The parties concerned in that transaction, 
who were found guilty of mansiaughter, 
could receive no greater punishment than 
twelve months imprisonment. 

Mr. Wynn was of opinion, that no part 
of the law required more amendment than 
that which related to manslaughter. 
Under the head of manslaughter, cascs 
most widely differing in the degrees of 
criminality were comprehended. A mere 
accidental blow in a scufHe, if it occa- 
sioned death, was considcred manslaughter, 
and the deliberate killing of an officer in 
the execution of a warrant, if the instru- 
ment was in any degree informal, was no 
greater crime. These two things were 
considered in the eye of the law as ex- 
actly the same offence, and the judge had 
no power to inflict a greater punishment 
with respect to one than another. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


Beer Mr. Tierney pre- 
sented a petition from the land-owners 0! 
Maidenhead, in Berkshire, praying for a 
speedy change of regulations in the mode 
of licensing public-houses. The peti- 
tioners complained of the bad quality and 
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needlessly high price of malt liquors ; and 
suggested the propriety of granting 
licenses to individuals rather than to signs 
and houses; the effect of which would be 
to give a free trade to the publican, and 
enable him to change his brewer, if he 
found it convenient. 

Mr. Wynn thought, that the giving 
licenses to persons intead of houses would 
be attended with mischief. It was part 
of a magistrate’s duty to say where a 
public house should be as well as who 
should keep it. If licenses were made 
personal, the holders might remove their 
residences at pleasure, and so two or 
three public-houses might be situated 
close to one another. 

Mr. Grenfell said, the intention was, 
not to interfere with the discretion of the 
magistracy, but to put the licenses into 
the hands of individuals, instead of affix- 
ing them to buildings. 

Sir R. Wilson doubted whether any 
licenses ought to be granted to such 
houses as were the property cf brewers. 

Mr. #ennet trusted, that the House 
would not run away with so important a 
question. A proposition such as that, 
which his gallant friend had just hinted 
at, and which would put millions of pro- 
perty in jeopardy ought not to be looked 
at hastily. He intended, if he could find 
time in the present year, to bring in a bill 
for recasting the laws relative to the 
licensing and the regulation of public- 
houses. 

Mr. Brougham was happy tv hear of 
his hon. friend’s intention. The licensing 
system stood in lamentable need of a re- 
vision. Not only was the very large and 
wholly uncontrolled power held by ma- 
gistrates over publicans most liable to 
abuse, but in some cases abuse of it had 
been proved. In many instances of 
complaint he was disposed to trace the 
fault rather to bad judgment in the 
licensing justice than to wilful abuse; 
but abuses had been shown; and he 
could not help thinking, that magistrates, 
in their discretion, were disposed to re- 
strict the number of public-houses too 
far. To allow a monopoly to one house 
in each district, and that monopoly to a 
house belonging to, or connected with, 
a brewer, led immediately to the sale of 
an inferior commodity; and the result 
was an evil far greater than that against 
which the magistrate, in his caution, in- 
tended to provide: persons who, in other 
circumstances, would have drank good 
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ale or beer, were compelled by the 
ill-quality* of those beverages to drink 
bad spirits. 

The petition was ordered to be printed. 


MARRIAGES oF UniTARIAn Dts- 
SENTERS.] Mr. Brougham presented a 
petition from the Unitarian Dissenters of 
Kendal in Westmoreland, complaining, 
that certain parts of the provisions of the 
Marriage act pressed on their consciences, 
and praying to be placed upon the same 
footing in that respect with the Jews and 
Quakers in England, and with the Uni- 
tarian Dissenters in Scotland and Ireland. 

Mr. W. Smith begged, before he opened 
his proposition to the House, to put ia 
two petitions, the one from Sheffield, 
the other from Stockton upon Tees. 

The petitions having been read, 

Mr. W. Smith proceeded. In bring- 
ing furward the present motion, he should 
begin by stating the grievances of which 
the petitioners complained. ‘Their com- 
plaint was, that by the regulations of the 
act of the 26th George 2nd, commonly 
called the Marriage act, they were placed 
in a situation painful to themselves and 
different from that in which, previous to 
the passing of that act, they had been 
permitted to stand. It would scarcely be 
denied by any one that marriage was a 
civil ceremony. It was so considered, 
not only by the common law, but by the 
canon law; and from the year 1753, up 
to the passing of the act now complained 
of, marriages solemnized by the Dissenters 
in their own places of worship had been 
held good and valid. The act of the 26th 
Geo. 2nd, however, enacting that every 
marriage, to be held legal, must be so- 
lemnized in the church, by the ministers 
of the church, and according to the ritual 
of the church, completely deprived the 
Dissenters of their before enjoyed privi- 
leges. He was one of the class of per- 
sons now praying to be relieved from the 
pressure of that act, and it was important 
to those persons, as a class, that, coming 
before parliament, they should stand 
rectus in curia. He begged, then, to aver, 
that the Dissenters were un-arraigned of 
any crime, and that they had as good a 
title to worship God in their own way as 
any members of the Church of England. 
Marriage was the natural right of the 
human species, and neither man nor 
woman, without the grossest injustice, 
could be deprived of its benefits. Yet the 
act of the 26th Geo. 2nd, said to the Dis- 
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enters, ‘* You shall comply with terms | mony ought to be in unison with the 
which are contrary to the dictates of your | feelings of the parties. The ritual of the 
consciences, or you shall forego the ad-| Church of England was derived from the 
vantage of that natural right.” Such a| Romish church. Now, to make that 
holding was most unjust. It was not, in- | ritual a necessary part of the marriage, 
deed, without precedent, because the | where religious objections existed to it, 
same course had been pursued under Louis was a positive absurdity. He proposed 
XIV., towards the Protestants of France. | to leave out the whole of thac part of the 


The measure in France, however, though 
unjust, Was not so inconsistent as the law 


ritual which stated opinions on which the 
petitioners dissented from the Church of 


in England; because the government of England. He concluded by moving for 


that country recognized at the time no 
religion but the Roman Catholic. To 
presume every Frenchman a Roman Ca- 
tholic was most unjust; but, such being 
the presumption, there was no inconsis- 
tency, in saying, that members of the 
Roman Catholic church should be married 
according to its rites. In England, how- 
ever, there was a palpable inconsistency 
about the arrangement. At the very 
time when the act of Geo. 2nd_ passed, 
the Dissenters had the benefit of the act 
of Toleration. At that time it so happened 
that the Unitarian Dissenters were in 
small numbers; so small, indeed, that 
they had not a place of worship belong- 
ing to them; but the Jews and the 
Quakers were especially exempted from 
the provisions of the act. The Jews 
could scarcely, perhaps, be called Dissen- 
ters from the Church of England—but 
the Quakers were, to all intents and pur- 
poses, a sect dissenting from the Church 
of England, and they could have no right 
to any exemptions in which the Unitarians 
were not entitled to participate. By the 
canon law, marriage was nothing else but 
a civil contract. This was stated by 
high authority in this country, when, in 
1813, a question respecting the validity of 
a Scottish marriage was discussed. The 
opinion of the lord chancellor was, that 
the Scottish law was founded on the 


canon law, which was the foundation of. 


the laws respecting marriage throughout 
Europe, and which regarded marriage as 
a contract. The Marriage act had for 
its object the prevention of clandestine 
marriages. With that object he wished 
not to interfere, and he would, therefore, 
only propose the alteration of the reli- 
gious part. Some religious ceremonies 
were common to all nations, and were 
highly proper, but they were not neces- 
sary. Asaproof of that, he might refer 
to the decree of pope Innocent Srd in 
council, which declared the religious so- 
lemnity aot to be necessary to the vali- 
dity of marriages. But the religious cere- 


leave to bring in a bill © for altccing cer- 
‘tain parts of the 26th Geo. Zud, com- 
monly called the Marriage act.”’ 
| Mr. Lf. Gurney did not see what possi- 
ble objection there could be to Unitarians 
being married by their own clergymen. 

The whole service would then be suited 
to their own sentiments, and, banns being 
regularly proclaimed in the church, no in- 
convenience could arise from it. On the 
other hand, there were many objections 
to parties having the service performed 
by clergymen of a different persuasion. 
He wished, therefore, that instead of such 
a measure as was now proposed, the hon. 
and learned gentleman opposite (Dr. Phil- 
limore) could embrace the subject in his 
bill. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, April 18. 

CoMMITTEE FOR SIMPLIFYING THE 
Pusiic Accounts.] The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer rose, pursuant to notice, 
| for the purpose of moving for the appoint- 
ment of a committee, to investigate the 
manner in which the Public accounts are 
| at present kept, and to suggest suci: im- 
| provements in the system as might appear 
/necessary. The first object he had in 
moving for this committee, was, to devise 
some means of simplifying the manner in 
which the Public Accounts were prepared. 
He wished that the accounts annually laid 
before the House should be made up on 
a mercantile plan, presenting, at one view, 
as ina balance sheet, the income and ex- 
penditure of each year. An attempt had 
ulready been made to lay before the 
House a statement of this kind. If a 
summary of the debt and expenditure of 
the country, in one short abstract, were 
annually laid before parliament, that sum- 
mary might be considered as a sort of in- 
dex to each particlar account ; so that any 
gentleman could, without difficulty, refer 
to the items of which it was composed. 
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Another object which he contemplated 
was, the making up of the accounts at the 
earliest possible period. The right hon. 
gentleman concluded by moving “ That 
a select committee be appointed, to con- 
sider of the best mode of simplifying the 
Accounts annually laid before the Hou- 
ses of Lords and Commons in pursuance 
of several acts of parliament, respecting 
the Public Income and Expenditure, the 
National Debt, and the trade and naviga- 
tion of t:e United Kingdom and report 
their observations thereupon to the House.” 

Mr. Maberly said, that the errors which 
were manifest on the face of the public 
accounts rendered it necessary that a 
thorough revision of the system should 
take place. By the adoption of a balance 
sheet, gentlemen were at once enabled to 
detect any error which might occur in the 
detailed accounts; and while such a check 
existed, it would compel those whose duty 
it was to superintend the public accounts, 
to make those accounts consistent with the 
balance-sheet. When this svstem was 
fully carried into effect, the public would 
reap great benefit from it. Country gen- 
tlemen, who did not at present pay much 
attention to financial subjects, en account 
of their complexity, would, when the ac- 
counts were simplified, very easily under- 
stand them, and would at once sce the 
increase or decrease of the public expen- 
diture, or of the public debt. 

Sir H. Parnell! did not mean to oppose 
the motion, but he would suggest that the 
proposition did not go far enough. It 
was not merely a simplification of the an- 
nual accounts that was called for; but a 
simplification of the whole system of keep- 
ing accounts in a! the public departments. 
He could refer to various reports which 
had been presented to that House, com- 
plaining of the mode in which the accounts 
were at present kept. He begged leave 
to call the attention of the House to an 
extract from the evidence of the account- 
ant-general, Mr. Stedmin, given before a 
committee in 1810. That gentleman ad- 
mitted, that the accounts were very much 
in arrear, the amount to be balanced in 
each year being about 14,000,000/. But 
he added, “Ihave no hesitation in saying, 
that the accounts in my office might be as 
speedily and correctly made up, as those 
of any mercantile house in the kingdom, 
if a new system was introduced. Here 
was the evidence of theaccountant-general, 
showing that the existing system was an 
improper onc. There was another point, 
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connected with the motion. He alluded 
to the estimates ; which were at present 
submitted to the House in a manner whicli 
rendered it impossible to understand them 
thoroughly. No account was given, as to 
what became of the supply ; whether there 
was a balance in hand, cra debt outstand- 
ing. He knew there was a sort of account 
laid before the House in April, but it was 
then of no usc; and even if it were sub- 
mitted to the House in good time, it would 
not give a full idea of the manner in which 
the supply was disposed of. It would, 
therefore, make this measure more effi- 
cient, if it were extended to the whole 
system of keeping the public accounts. 

Mr. Lushingion said, that the la- 
bours of the committee would not be so 
light as the hon. baronet scemed to ima- 
gine. The range of their investigation 
would be so extensive, that it was doubtful 
whether they would be able to make a 
report that session. He hoped, however, 
that their labours would enable govern- 
ment to lay the annual accounts before 
the House much earlier jthan heretofore, 
and in a different shape from that in which 
they formerly appeared. Ifthe duties of 
the committee were extended to the whole 
system of keeping the public accounts, it 
would be impossible for them to efiect any 
useful purpose whatever in the present 
session. 

Mr. Ellice could not concur with his 
hon. friends in their view of the advantages 
which the country was likely to derive 
from this motion. He had hoped, in con- 
sequence of what occurred in the last, as 
well as in the present session that a com- 
mittee would have been appointed to in- 
quire generally into the public accounts ; 

nd although great labour would be thrown 
on such a committee, he could not sce 
why they should not, like the committee 
on trade, report from time to time, on 
particular parts of the public accounts. 
One object for which he wished that com- 
mittee to be appointed was, to inguire 
into the mode of managing the sinking 
fund. ‘They were at present keeping up 
two or three useless establishments for the 
purpose of paying with one hand what 
was received by the other. Thus, if 
18,000,000/. or 19,000,000/. was paid 
towards the liquidation of the debt, it was 
received back again in the shape of loans. 
The right hon. gentleman was going to do 
away with the great principle which for- 
merlydistinguished the sinking fund system, 
by removing its power of multiplication. If 
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this were so, and if the sinking fund were 
increased to 5,000,000/. without the power 
of accumulation, why not at once cancel 
the redeemed debt, and pay the surplus of 
the revenue to the commissioners. This 
would simplify the system, and it appeared 
to him, the only objection which could be 
urged against it was, the necessity which 
it would impose upon the right hon. gen- 
tleman to reduce one or two useless estab- 
lishments and to state his accounts in a 
manner which the public could understand. 
Another point which it was material the 
committee should place on some intelligi- 
ble footing was, the manner in which the 
accounts relative to our trade and navi- 
gation were made up. At present it was 
perfectly impossible for the House or the 
country to understand, or to draw any 
correct inference from them. They had 
what were; called the real, and official 
values, and according to them the trade 
of the last year had been stated as greatly 
exceeding that of the most prosperous 
preceding year. Was that according to 
the value affixed to exports and imports 
during the war, or had that value been 
reduced according to the real decline in 
prices since? The right hon. gentleman 
might as well lay these returns in hiero- 
glyphics on the table, as in their present 
shape, without some key by which the 
House could comprehend them. All the 
machinery of the exchequer accounts 
called also loudly for examination and 
reform. As nothing it appeared, could 
be done without a committee of that 
House, and as their labours were now to 
be confined to the specific objects men- 
tioned by the right heise gentleman, he 
hoped at least, they would gain so much 
by the measure, that in proportion as the 
House obtained information from their 
present limited inquiries, they would feel 
disposed to press the renewal of the com- 
mittee hereafter for more extended 
objects. 

Sir J. Newport thought the most satis- 
factory course would be, for the committee 
to take up particular branches of the 
subject and report on them from time to 
time. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer did 
not think it would be proper to report from 
time to time, and could not consent to 
enlarge his motion to the extent which 
gentlemen opposite desired. If it were so 
enlarged, it would bring subjects into dis- 
cussion, the consideration of which pro- 
perly belonged to other bodies. Some of 
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them were, indeed, under the immediate 
cognizance of government itself. 

The motion was agreed, to, and a com- 
mittee appointed, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, April 22. 

AGRICULTURAL DistreEss.} Sir W. 
Lemon presented a petition from the 
owners and occupiers of land in the 
county of Cornwall. The petitioners ad- 
verted to the distresses of the country, 
and stated their conviction that those dis- 
tresses did not arise from a transition from 
a state of war to a state of peace, but 
chiefly from a lavish expenditure of the 
government. 

Mr. Grenfell bore testimony to the re- 
spectability of the individuals who had 
signed the petition; but he was bound in 
justice to himself to declare, that he did 
not concur in many of the opinions which 
the petition contained. Although he felt, 
in common with every member who heard 
him, the severity of the distress which 
pressed upon agriculture, yet he was of 
opinion, that that distress was not of se 
general a nature as had been represented. 
He believed, too, that it would be but ot 
temporary duration, and that the period 
was not far distant when it would be ina 
considerable degree removed. He knew 
that many members of that House, and 
writers out of doors, had painted the pre- 
sent and prospective situation of the coun- 
try in gloomy and desponding colours. 
For his own part, he was one of those who 
never did despond. He never yet had 
desponded, and he recollected no former 
occasion on which he was less disposed to 
entertain gloomy apprehensions of the 
situation of the country than at present. 
If those who appeared to despair of the 
state of the country would admit as proofs 
of national prosperity an increasing po- 
pulation, accompanied with a consider- 
able extension of trade, both foreign 
and domestic, together with a degree 
of active employment throughout the 
manufacturing districts seldom surpassed, 
and a more general diffusion, not only 
of the necessaries, but of the comforts 
and even luxuries of life among classes 
of the community which before were 
unable to obtain them; and if, in ad- 
dition to these circumstances, the super- 
abundance of capital manifested by the 
investments which were made in build- 
ings, in public works, and in every other 
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way in which capital could be invested, 
was also admitted as an indication of na- 
tional prosperity ; then he would confi- 
dently say, that all these things existed in 
every part of Great Britain; and he had 
no doubt that if the country continued to 
enjoy the blessings of peace, to be well 
governed, and to have its affairs properly 
administered in spite of the blunders of 
government during the last twenty five 
years, in spite of the profusion and extra- 
vagance which had characterized the go- 
vernment during the same period, in spite 
of the fatal measure of 1797, which caused 
our departure from a true standard of 
currency, and substituted for it a fictitious 
currency, that from its nature had led to 
much of that extravagance which he la- 
mented—in spite of all these circumstances 
he was still of opinion, that in a few ycars, 
the nation would make a further advance 
in wealth and prosperity than it had ever 
before reached. 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


Brazits—Conpuct oF THE CoNnsuUL 
GeNERAL.] Mr. Hume said, he had a 
petition to present from British merchants 
trading to Rio Janeiro. He had on the 
13th of June last year, moved for papers 
relating to the commerce of this country 
with the Brazils. The noble marquis, 
now in his place, did not object to the 
motion, but took upen himself to doubt 
the accuracy of his statements. He was 
happy now to have it in his power to prove 
the accuracy of his statements. He came 
prepared to lay before the House one of 
the grievances under which British com- 
merce suffered in that place, as in every 
part of the world, from the conduct of 
the consuls. An act of George the Ist, 
authorised the levying of duties for mer- 
chants in distress, but placed the sum 
levied in the hands of the merchants 
themselves. In 1808, sir James Gam- 
bier had been appointed consul at Rio 
Janeiro, and had imposed a duty of 10s. 
per cent on all goods imported and ex- 
a All complained of this as un- 
awful, and many demurred. In conse- 

uence, it was found that he was not au- 
thorized to enforce it. But an act of 
parliament was passed in 1814, towards 
the end of the session, which authorized 
the impost. It was called “ An act to 
amend the 8th of George the 1st ;” but 
instead of amending that act, it gave 
powers which had never existed before. 
Since 1815, when it began to be enforced, 
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53,0002. had been levied under this act. 
The House would be surprised to hear, 
that the amount of the consul-general’s in- 
come was 9,000/. ayear, exclusive of the 
large fees allowed to the vice-consul ; and 
the whole arose out of oppressive imposts 
levied upon the British commercial inter- 
ests in the colony. ‘The gross abuses 
consequent upon sucha system would not 
be astonishing. It generally happened 
that an enormous salary made a gentle- 
man superior to the duties of his office ; 
and therefore it was not wonderful that 
Mr, Chamberlayne, the present consul, 
neglected every thing which he was paid 
for attending to; and, in fact, rather pre- 
judiced the British interest, than did any 
thing to advance or facilitate it. In the 
first place, Mr. Chamberlayne resided at 
a distance from the port—a measure, per- 
haps, very convenient to him, but highly 
inconvenient to the merchants and ship- 
masters who had business to arrange with 
him. Again, in opposition to the custom 
established at all ports, which required 
masters of vessels to show their registers, 
but not to put them out of their custody, 
Mr. Chamberlayne compelled the captains 
and traders to give up their registers and 
papers, nor were those papers returned 
but upon the payment of his own fees, and 
farther exorbitant charges on the part of 
the vice-consul. The petitioners declared 
in their statement of grievances, that the 
fees demanded of them, at Rio de 
Janeiro, were three times greater than 
those which they had to pay in Lisbon. 
They farther complained that the vice- 
consul charged 24 per cent upon the pro- 
ceeds of all sales made in the colony, for 
the benefit of underwriters in England, 
before he would certify that such sales had 
actually taken place. Independently of 
the consideration how far such patents as 
that of Mr. Chamberlayne could in law 
exist (patents like those granted by 
Charles the Ist, levying contributions on 
colonies for the benefit of individuals), it 
would appear that the present consul, in- 
stead of protecting, was every way injur- 
ing the interests of his country. He 
farmed certain fees and dues at a large 
rent to the vice-consul, and frequently 
left to that same officer the whole ma- 
nagement of the colonial business, giving 
him the power to demand almost what 
fees he might think proper. The conse- 
quence was, that where ships of other na- 
tions were furnished with three or four 
certificates, British ships were obliged to 
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take eight or nine, because, upon every 
certificate furnished, the vice-consul was 
entitled to a fee. 

The Marquis of Londonderry doubted 
the correctness of the statements contained 
in the petition; but on a future occasion 
he should be better prepared to discuss 
its merits, 

Mr. 7. iWilson, seeing the indisposition 
of the noble marquis, wished to avoid 
discussion at the present moment. 
evident, however, that if one half of the 
complaints contained in the petition were 
well-founded, the consul-general, instead 
of serving the British interest, was doing 
every thing to oppress it. 

The petition was ordered to be printed. 


Strate or Irreianp.] Sir J. New- 
port, in bringing forward his motion upon 
this subject, assured the House most un- 
feignedly that be had never addressed 
them under feelings of greater embarrass- 
ment. His duty (and he felt it to be an 
urgent duty) was, to call the attention of 
parliament to the present condition of Ire- 
land ; never had the state of that country 
more imperiously required attention: 
But although he had frequently been 
compelled to press upon the consideration 
of that House the wretched state of the 
{rish population, and the manifold griev- 
ances under which that population suf- 
fered. He now experienced something, 
he would not call it of reluctance, but 
something like unpleasant feeling towards 
the task which he was once more to un- 
dertake. He experienced this feeling the 
more forcibly, because the motion which 
his present address to the House was in- 
tended to introduce would be nearly the 
same with that which he had submitted 
to them in 1816—which he had then 
brought forward under the support of 
three most intelligent, most eloquent, most 
enlightened friends—two out of these 
most able advocates of Ireland, and of the 
rights of Ireland, unfortunately for their 
country have sunk into the grave. When 
I mention Mr. Ponsonby, is it necessary 
to add to that name the attribute of abi- 
lity or of information? The House knows 
the opportunities he enjoyed of acquiring 
information, and the ability with which he 
applied that knowledge to whatever he 
undertook, The second is a name iden- 
tified with that of the country which gave 
him birth. He watched over her cradle ; 
he followed her hearse ; and after oppos- 
ing with unequalled vigour the extinction 
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of her separate parliament, he transferred 
to this assembly the impassioned, and en- 
lightened eloquence in defence of Ireland 
which you have witnessed with enthusias- 
ticadmiration. To the third valued friend 
(Mr. Plunkett), [allude with sentiments of 
painful interest. I received from him on 
the former question that most powerful 
assistance, which he is so eminently qua- 
lified to bestow, and I fear that, from the 
different view he takes of its present appli- 
cation, I am not now warranted to ex- 
pect it. 

Thus circumstanced, I must feel, the 
House will feel, and I fear the claims of 
Ireland will feel the incompetency of their 
advocate. I will trouble the House at as 
little length as the importance of the 
subject will allow, but must endeavour to 
trace out a sketch of the progress of Ire- 
land from the commencement of her dif- 
ficulties to the very distressing, and em- 
barrassed condition in which she is now 
placed. I will endeavour to condense my 
statement; but, in showing the progress 
which Ireland has made during succeed- 
ing centuries, to her existing state of 
disorganization and distress, it is my in- 
dispensible duty, to point out the causes 
to which I consider that distress attribut- 
able. By a close examination of the 
causes of those evils alone, can the legis- 
Jature hope to apply remedial measures 
adequate to their removal. 

How was it, he would first ask, that a 
population so numerous, inhabiting a 
country unexampled in fertility, composed 
of men who had distinguished themselves 
in every quarter of the globe by their ac- 
tivity, intrepidity and intelligence, should 
appear degraded only in the island which 
gave them birth? The question cannot 
be answered, but by reference to the 
system under which they are governed. 
Ireland occupies an area of nearly nine- 
teen millions of English acres of most pro- 
ductive soil. Its population has increased 
from about two millions in 1747, to nearly 
six millions by the loose calculation of 
1814, and about seven millions by the 
census of the last year. For a popula- 
tion then, of seven millions of men, in a 
country such as I have described it, the 
House is called upon to legislate—to 
rescue them from the system under which 
they have so long suffered, and to teach 
them, what hitherto they have unhappily 
not experienced, that legislation is a bles- 
sing. They have had, indeed, no reason 
to believe their government to be a bles- 
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sing: for I might, in three words, sum up 
the principle (if principle it can be 
called: ) on which Ireland has been ruled, 
Divide and Govern. That has been the 
principle of Irish government—it is the 
principle which has embittered all the 
feelings, it has not paralyzed but misdi- 
rected all the energies of Irishmen, and 
made them look upon their superiors as 
their oppressors. Let the House look to 
every page of primate Boulter’s Letters. 
Let them observe him on the subject of 
Wood's halfpence, deprecating the mea- 
sure on the part of England, because it 
had tended and would tend to uniie the 
people. 

o what a state must the country be 
reduced, when one of its governors at the 
head of its church, objects to a measure 
merely because, it would tend to unite 
the people doubly-entitled to his care ! 

Before the Union, the progress of taxa- 
tion in Ireland had been comparatively mo- 
derate, and I am perfectly convinced, that 
had parliament, since the Union, pursued 
the course which wisdom dictated with 
respect to this object, it would have been 
precisely the reverse of that which they 
have adopted. It is manifest that one of the 
evils of Ireland, confessedly prominent in 
the list of those under which she suffers, 
is the magnitude and number of her ab- 
sentee proprietors. By their absence the 
people are deprived of those to whom 
they could with confidence look up, and 
whom they might consider as their natu- 
ral protectors. They have lost in their 
absence that care and attention to their 
wants which resident landed gentry are 
alone calculated to afford, and which 
keeps up in the gradation of ranks that 
interchange of good offices, which binds 
together all classes of society, from the 
cottage of the peasant to the throne of 
the sovereign. It became then, as I con- 
ceive, the duty of an enlightened parlia- 
ment to counteract by prudent legislation, 
so far as legislation can effect it, the ten- 
dency to increase of absenteeship which 
the union of the two kingdoms under one 
parliament, of necessity induced ; and 
this could only be effected by guarding 
strictly against any improvident increase 
of internal local taxation which might have 
the effect ofimpelling the landed proprietors 
to quit their proper sphere of duties in 
the country from whence they derive their 
income. Up to the period of the Union, 
as I have before observed, Ireland was 
lightly taxed. Since that period, taxa- 
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tion, and especially local taxation, has 
been infinitely increased; and the result 
has been, not increase, but manifest and 
signal diminution of revenue. I have in 
every succeeding year opposed the increase 
of internal local taxation, and again and 
again stated to the House that the finance 
ministers would reap from the system “a 
harvest of discontent but not of revenue,” 
The House has now before it positive 
proofs that my predictions were unhappily 
too well-founded: you have reaped a 
plentiful harvest, not of ways and means, 
but of debt and of discontent ; and what is 
still more, far more, to be lamented, you 
have broken the spirit of the gentry of 
Ireland—deprived of the influence which 
they formerly possessed (and rightfully 
possessed by the power of doing good), 
too many from the pride natural to per- 
sons of their rank in society, could not 
brook to alter their mode of living 
amongst those with whom they were ac- 
customed to dwell in affluence; they 
transported their families tosome English 
watering-place, and, consigned to obscu- 
rity in lodgings, ceased to occupy their 
family demesnes, increasing all the na- 
tional evils under which they themselves 
suffered. Nothing, I repeat, could be de- 
vised more injurious to Ireland, than the 
excess and rapidity with which taxation 
had advanced since the Union, and which 
has diminished not increased the revenue. 
Since 1808, the estimates of the finance 
ministers held out a nominal increase to 
the extent of four millions; and yet, so 
complete has been the delusion, that the 
amount of actual revenue is now less than 
in 1808. As a system of taxation it has 
entirely failed, and it has been shown 
more forcibly here than in any country, 
that the iron grasp of poverty has para- 
lysed the efforts of the tax-gatherer, and 
placed a limit to the omnipotence of par- 
liament. The taxesincreased—the revenue 
diminished—the only augmentation ob- 
servable,and that ina fearful degree, was, the 
increase of debt and discontent. To pre- 
vent national bankruptcy, the Exchequers 
of the two countries were consolidated in 
the year 1816; and this country was 
charged with the debt of both. About 
seven years previous to this event, I was 
asked by an hon. friend the member for 
Taunton (Mr. Baring), when Ireland 
would repay the debt which England was 
annually contracting on her account, and 
my oe was “ Never’—I added, that at 
the period of the Union, Ireland was 
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‘charged with two seventeenth parts of the | to he power of Philip the 3rd of Spain 
general contribution, which was morethan | on the loss of his Belgic possessions, 
double the amount of her just proportion, | * whose greatness was like a ditch which 
on any fair calculation of her resources. | the more you took from it the greater it 
One seventeenth which was far more than | grew.” 
ought to have been exacted, she actually {| But the noble lord had then said, it was 
had paid from taxation into the Exche- ; the duty of parliament to inquire into and 
quer ; the remainder was raised by loans | discover a remedy for the evils which had 
incurred nominally by Ireland, but really | so long oppressed Ireland. Six years had 
by England, and which England would be | since clapsed! Is it too much to ask, what 
left to pay. has been effected and what is in contem- 

Under all its privations and distresses | plation? It will perhaps be said, that 
the fertility of Ireland is unabated. That | though we may with reason expect much 
country for which, as has been truly and | from the noble lord at the head of the 
eloquently said, Providence has done so {Irish government, yet the very limited 
much, and man so little, but to mar/time since he had occupied that station 
the good which Providence bestowed— | did not afford opportunity of sufficient in- 
That country, though still labouring | formation on this arduous subject—I ad- 
under the evils engendered by that; mit the validity of the excuse to acertain 
odious and never-to-be-named without | extent, on the part of the noble marquis 
abhorrence penal code, is still so fertile, | in his present capacity ; but | cannot but 
that its exports of produce yearly increase. | believe him to have possessed much pre- 
But this increase is no proof of the in-| vious information which would qualify my 
creased comforts of its population; for, as | noble friend, for such Lam proud to call 
was once said by Mr. Henry Boyle, and | him, to proneunce a pretty decisive opi- 
truly said, there was no country on the} nion on the situation of Ireland—on its 
earth so fertile whose inhabitants consum- | wants, and on the evils which oppress 
ed so little of their own produce. Hesaid/it. In the cabinet, too, are several 
this of two millions of menin 1747; andI| members to whom that subject must be 
will now assert in 1822, that no people on | sufficiently familiar. The secretary of 
earth consume less of their native pro-| state of the home department had been 
ductions than the seven millions who|for several years entrusted specially 
compose the population of Ireland. The} with the care of that country. He 
exports have increased, because the} might, therefore, be supposed, cre now, 
bounty of Providence outruns the oppres-|to have made up his mind as to the 
sion of man, and misgovernment cannot | remedial measures which should be ap- 
altogether counteract the beneficence of | plied. In the year 1816, when this sub- 

Heaven. ject was discussed in another House, the 

On the 24th of April 1816, I offered to} noble lord at the head of the Treasury 
the House resolutions nearly similar to} stated, that the attention of government 
those with which I shall this night con-{| had been bestowed on the condition of 
clude. The discussion of the question on | Ireland, and particularly on its tithe sys- 
that occasion had been postponcd from | tem; and added, that the same obstacles 
the 4th to the 24th, in consequence of the | did not present themselves there to a com- 
very small attendance of members on the | mutation of tithes as in this country. It 
former day. Much regret was evinced | is now full time that those plans, whatever 
at the thin attendance, and the a were, should be matured. Six 
marquis expressed his hope that parlia-| years have since passed away, and the 
ment would by a very full meeting declare | infant project of the cay may now be 
their determination to give to the subject | fairly presumed to have attaincd matu- 
their most serious attention. He added, | rity, and be ripe for promulgation, I now 
that it “* now behoved parliament to watch | call on ministers to produce and act upon 
over the rising greatness of Ireland, and | these plans—as three months since, the 
that it was necessary to inquire and dis- | Houseconsented to measuresto strengtlie 
cover the causes of the evils which had so | the hands of the executive government, 
long oppressed her.” How the term “ris- | in order to put down rebellion, I would 
ing greatness” could or can apply to the | now call upon them to express  thiir 
state of Ireland, I cannot discover; ex- anxious desire to concur in inquiry, as to 
cept, in the sarcastic sense in which | the evils which have caused the recent 
a medalist of the Low Countries alluded | and former disturbances, to try if possi- 
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bletoremove grievances, where grievances 
exist, and by mild and conciliatory mea- 
sures to restore order and happiness to 
that long-harassed and afflicted people. 

It was justly said, on a former occasion 
by my right hon. and learned friend, that 
exile, imprisonment and death, are not the 
proper instruments of a well-regulated 
government—they are rather the instru- 
ments resorted to in the absence of all 
government. I now wish, after these 
dreadful measures have produced their 
effect in enforcing due submission to the 
laws, that mildness and a_ conciliatory 
system should be resorted to; having 
taught the people that powers far ex- 
ceeding the ordinary course of law would 
be resorted to, effectually to suppress in- 
surrection, let us now convince them that 
this is not the system on which they are 
to be governed, but an exception to that 
system introduced by their own miscon- 
duct. Itis not the rule, but the excep- 
tion; for God forbid it should be ever 
introduced in either of these isiands as 
the system of governing the people. 

I beiieve the conviction is deeply im- 
pressed on Ireland, that the legislature 
and the executive government with a firm 
and steady hand, will put down and punish 
insurrectionary outrage; I consider it 
now to be the duty of parliament to let 
them also feel, that coercion alone is not 
intended, but that by diligent and impar- 
tial inquiry the existing evils will be 
traced to their source. By no other course 
can an effectual remedy be applied; by 
no other course can they attain that equal 
participation of beneficent and _protect- 
ing law which is felt and valued as it de- 
serves in this country ; which is insepara- 
ble from all good government, and which 
so largely contributes to the morality and 
the happiness of the people. 

lf I could suppose the House would act 
merely from partial and interested views, 
I might, state, that as a commercial and 
manufacturing people, this country is 
deeply interested in the prosperity of Ire- 
Jand; as she becomes impoverished and 
distressed, the export of British manufac- 
tures to that market, of which Britain en- 
joys the monopoly, will be proportionably 
diminished. 

In adverting to the question of tithes, 
which no one can deny are a source of the 
greatest irritation, and intimately affecting 
the tranquillity of Ireland; I shall be per- 
haps tuld, that any interference in that 
gnestion would be an invasion of therights 
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of the church. I shall be perhaps told this 
by some who were parties to the oppres- 
sive act of 1800, that ratified the vote of 
1734, and stripped the clergy of pastu- 


rage tithe. No man respects the rights 
of the church well understood more than 
I do; nor would I ever have been as- 
senting to a measure which, releasing the 
rich pasturage proprietor from the claims 
of the clergy, left them dependant for 
support exclusively on the agricultural 
tenant: it was an act of gross injustice 
committed for a very problematical ob- 
ject. But whilst we respect the rights of 
the church, shall we not also respect the 
rights of the people? Are they not wor- 
thy the attention of the House? It is 
amongst the marked characteristics of the 
odious tithe system, that abuse is inherent 
in and inseparable from it as exercised in 
Ireland. More, infinitely more, is wrung 
from the people than ever reaches the 
pockets of the clergy; in the process of 
collection, the peasants and small farmers 
are delivered over to the tender mercies 
of a most rapacious class of men, whose 
unfeeling conduct excites daily disputes 
and contention, and whose exactions 
wrests from the unfortunate poor, in the 
case of potatoe tithe especially, the scanty 
subsistence of his wretched family. It is 
impossible the tithe system can be thus 
continued, but to entail eternal disquiet 
and misery on Ireland. 

Before I conclude, let me add, as the 
greatest of all the evils which afflict the 
country, the failure to identify every class 
of its inhabitants with the enjoyment or 
capacity to enjoy, equal rights and privi- 
leges under the constitution. I will ad- 
mit that the repeal of that part of the 
penal code which remains may not be 
instantly productive of the happy results 
which we who support that repeal san- 
guinely anticipate; but till that line of 
demarcation be removed, permanent tran- 
quillity cannot be looked for. We can- 
not at once heal all the wounds inflicted 
by a system which alienated father 


from son, and brother from brother; 
which destroyed the best feelings of our 
nature, and brought one class of society in 
daily hostile contact with the other. The 
irritation arising out of such a system 
cannot be at once allayed; but the total 
and absolute destruction of the system, 
must be the basis on which the pacifica- 
tion of Ireland can alone be effected. It 
has been said, and tauntingly said, that 
many of the evils of which we complain 
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grew out of what some gentlemen are 
pleased to term the vicious propensities 
of the population of the country. How 
happens it, that out of their own land no 
such feelings operate, but that the same 
causes of excitement do not there exist. I 
will not farther delay the House. Al- 
though the motion with which I shall con- 


clude is as little calculated to excite hos- | 


tile controversy as could be devised, it is 
I understand, to be put aside on the old 
hacknied ground, that the fit period is not 
yet arrived. This has been the answer to 
every motion for inquiry into the state of 
Ireland during more than twenty years. 
We are ever told to look to the morrow 
but that morrow never arrives ; and whilst 
measure after measure of coercion, of 
penalty, of death is passed, and on each 
enactment some measure of conciliation 
is held up in prospect, the time for its 
adoption is always deferred. I therefore 
move you, 

« That an humble address be presented 
to his majesty, to represent that the me- 
Jancholy details contained in his majesty’s 
gracious speech from the Throne, and the 
documents laid before us at the opening of 
the session of parliament, respecting thein- 
ternal disquiet of considerable districts of 
Ireland, oblige us to consider the state of 
that extensive and valuable part of the 
United Kingdom as most distressing and 
afflicting to the legislature, and dangerous 
in an extreme degree to the well-being of 
the empire : 

“ That, under circumstances of daring 
insubordination to the laws, atrocious 
outrage and insurrection, parliament 
deemed it to be its first duty to arm the 
executive government with all the powers 
which were considered requisite to punish 
outrage, to suppress insurrection, and to 
restore its accustomed and salutary 
energy to the administration of constitu- 
tional law : 

«“ That we trust that the confidence 
placed by parliament in the executive go- 
vernment of Ireland will be found to have 
been justified by a mild and temperate, 
yet firm exercise of these extraordinary 
powers, and calculated to produce most 
beneficial present results . 

“ That having thus provided for this 
calamitous emergency, with reference to 
its immediate pressure, we feel ourselves 
now called upon to look to the great ul- 
terior object of a progressive and perma- 
nent amelioration of the condition and 


moral habits of the people ; 
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“ That decidedly impressed with a con- 
viction of the alarming consequences 
which must result from alonger continuance 
of the disorganized state of [reland, which 
has compelled the frequent recurrence of 
applications to parliament for a suspen- 
sion of constitutional law, and feeling the 
serious responsibility which must attach 
on the ministers of the Crown, and on this 
House, from longer delaying to examine 
fully and effectually into the causes of 
that disorganization, we desire to assure 
his majesty of the zealous co-operation of 
this House in the immediate pursuit of 
this most desirable object, and in perfect- 
ing such a system of remedial measures 
as may be recommended by his majesty, 
to secure to that portion of the United 
Kingdom the uninterrupted protection of 
mild and equal laws, and, under their be- 
nign and salutary influence, to effect that 
valuable improvement in the condition of 
the people which is indispensably con- 
nected with the best interests and pros- 
perity of the state.” 

Mr. Goulburn said, if the right hon. 
baronet had felt embarrassed in rising on 
this subject, how much more embarrassed 
must he (Mr. G.) feel, in offering himself 
to the notice of the House, to speak on 
the affairs of a country with which he had 
been connected for so short atime, and 
with talents so inferior to those of the 
right hon. baronet. But while he thought 
it necessary to claim the indulgence of 
the House, he would engage to follow 
the example of the right hon. baronet, 
by not trespassing on their time longer 
than the importance of the subject de- 
manded. With respect to the question 
now before the House, he trusted that 
he should not much err when he con- 
sidered the object of the right hon. ba- 
ronet in bringing it forward to be rather 
to promote a discussion on the affairs of 
Ireland than to carry the address it- 
self. He did not deny but there were 
facts and arguments embraced by the 
address which he was not prepared to dis- 
pute, and in which he was ready to concur. 
He agreed that disorders had prevailed 
in Ireland—that to meet those disorders 
the House in its wisdom had given the 
government of that country the extraor- 
dinary powers which were thought ne- 
cessary for that purpose—nor could he 
doubt that those powers would be found 
to have been used with that firmness which 
was necessary to put down the disorders 
which prevailed, yet at the same time with 
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that mildness and moderation which ought | ment, but detrimental to the country. If 
ulways to attend the exercise of powers! the present government had been long in 


like those alluded to. He did not deny 


that such measures ought not to form the | 


rule of any government. He agreed that 
it was the duty of the government in the 
first instance, to control those ardent 
spirits which were found engaged in acts 
of rebellion and outrage; and he also 
agreed, that that being accomplished, 
they had the higher duty to perform of 
endeavouring to root out the cause of the 
evil. To ascertain the real grounds of 
complaint was that which it was their 
duty to do—to enquire what would be the 
proper remedy, and to come to parliament 
for such measures as promised to supply 
# permanent cure. But, concurring with 
the right bon. baronet in all these in- 
stances, he could not go a step farther, 
and say that it would be proper to present 
to the throne the address now before the 
House. It was not sufficient ground for 
presenting an address to the Crown, that 
the facts which it stated were true. The 
real object which the address had in view, 
the effect which it was to produce on the 
public, were the considerations by which 
its adoption or rejection were to be 
governed. The address, if taken simply 
according to the words it contained, 
would seem to instruct the Crown what 
was the duty of a government, and 
it would be no very gracious compli- 
ment to the government in question, to 
suppose it so destitute of capacity, as 
not to be aware, that the first principles 
on which a government should act, re- 
quired of them that they should not only 
punish crimes when committed, but that 
they should endeavour to root out the 
cause. But the address went further 
than this. Every one who had sat any 
time in that House well knew the motives 
with which such resolutions were brought 
forward, and the grounds on which they 
were resisted. The government so ad- 
vised to attend to its duty, must, if such 
an address were carried, be supposed to 
have neglected it hitherto, or not to have 
known what its duty was; and would, in 
either case, appear to be unworthy of the 
confidence of that House. 

Viewing it in this light he must object 
to the adoption of the address, and he 
would proceed to state some reasons why, 
in his judgment, the Irish government did 
not deserve that an imputation of this sort 
should be thrown on them, and why it 
would not only be unjust to the govern- 
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the administration of Irish affairs—if they 
had had a full period for the consideration 
of all the topics which the right hon. 
baronet had mentioned, and of many 
others which it was necessary to consider, 
then, indeed, he would admit that there 
might be some ground for doubting either 
their willingness or their capacity, to 
enter into the investigation which was 
imperatively demanded of them. But he 
begged Icave to impress upon the con- 
sideration of the House the very short period 
which the actual government of Ireland 
had been in power. They had been in 
the exercise of their authority for little 
more than three months, and they were 
now called upon at once to remedy the 
evils of centuries, or to submit to the 
censure conveyed in such an address as 
that proposed by the right hon. baronet. 
Such a course was not one calculated to 
animate the Irish government in their ex- 
ertions. Let it also be remembered, that 
the question which the present govern- 
ment of Ireland were called upon so sud- 
denly to decide, was one involving the 
permanent interests of that country—that 
it was one with which all preceding go- 
vernments had found it impracticable to 
deal—that it was one which, according 
to the right hon. baronet’s own acknow- 
ledgment, was replete with intricacy and 
difficulty. That intricacy and that diffi- 
culty had indeed been abundantly evinced 
in the fruitless attention which former go- 
vernments had bestowed on the subject, 
and in the very slow steps which had been 
taken by those governments towards the 
removal of the evils, the existence of 
which was on all sidesacknowledged. In 
that view of the subject, he would, there- 
fore, again appeal to the House, whether 
or not the present government, which 
had not been in power for more than 
three months, or rather for more than 
seven weeks (for that had been the actual 
duration of their authority), could be ex- 
pected at once to remedy evils, the cure 
of which, former governments, with equal 
anxiety and with considerable diligence, 
had, during the long period of their ex- 
istence, found it difficult, and, in some 
cases, impossible to accomplish. 

But, if this were not considered a suffi- 
cient answer to the right hon. baronet’s 
proposition, he had another and a more 
serious ground on which to rest his oppo- 
sition to that proposition. Whatever 
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opinion hon. gentlemen might entertain 
as to any particular government; whether 
they might think that government deserv- 
ing of censure or of approbation, he 
thought that they must all agree with him, 
that to take a moment of great public 
difficulty, to take a moment at which all 
that could be depended upon for the pre- 
servation of the laws was the authority of 
the government to whom the execution of 
those laws was confided, to take such a 
inoment for the purpose of telling the 
people who were governed, that their go- 
vernors were not entitled to the confidence 
of parliament, would be a proceeding 
fraught with consequences, the extent of 
the danger of which could be fully ap- 
preciated only by those who were familiar 


with the actual condition and feelings of | 


the people of Ireland at the present mo- 
ment. It was idle to suppose for a mo- 
ment that the people of Ireland would 
remain ignorant of the real meaning of 
the proceedings of parliament. ‘The Irish 
people were gifted with a quickness of 
apprehension which probably excelled that 
of any other people in the world ; they 
were perfectly capable of estimating the 
object of the right hon. baronet’s motion; 
and if by assenting to it the House of 
Commons should show that they had with- 
drawn their confidence from the existing 
government, he wished to ask whether it 
was probable that such a step would render 
the people of Ireland better inclined to 
pay that deference to the government 
which was indispensable to the due ex- 
ercise of their authority for the general 
ood ? 

The right hon. baronet appeared to at- 
tribute the evils which had been so long 
desolating Ireland to three main causes ; 
the first, the long misgovernment of that 
country; the second, the large revenue 
raised in it; the third, the system of 
tithes. The right hon. baronet had super- 
added another cause—the Roman Ca- 
tholic disabilities. To speak first of that 
point, which was the last touched upon 
by the right hon. baronet—the Roman 
Catholic question. He was ready most 
distinctly to declare his opinion, that it 
was a question fully entitled to a separate 
discussion in parliament. It was too im- 
portant a subject to be treated inci- 
dentally, and with a host of other topics. 
lt was a question affecting not Ireland 
merely, but the whole empire. It was a 
question to be decided on a full and se- 


rious consideration of the condition and ‘ 
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claims of the Protestants on the one hand, 
and of the Catholics on the other. When- 
ever that question should be brought 
forward, wou!d be the fit time for himself 
and for others to declare their sentiments 
upon it, whether in favour of a conti- 
nuance of the present system, or in fa- 
vour of any other system to be adopted 
in substitution of the present. But, with 
the recent and existing disturbances in 
Ireland, he must say, that he thought the 
Catholic question, important as it was, 
had nothing whatever to do. ‘The result 
of all the inquiries which he had made on 
the subject (and he could assure the 


House that he had missed no opportunity 
of inquiry ) was, tosatisfy him, that the pre- 
, sent disturbances of Ireland in no way ori- 
ginatcd or depended upon the settlement 
of the Catholic question. It was cer- 
tainly true, that in the progress of those 
disturbances, there might have been in- 
dications of religious feeling on the part 
of those who were engaged in them. 
The fact being, that the lower classes 
were generally Catholic, and the higher 
classes generally Protestant, it was very 
natural that those who saw the former 
leagued and conspiring against the latter, 
and who at the same time saw that the 
one class was Catholic and the other Pro- 
testant, should erroneously assign reli- 
gious differences as the cause of the dis- 
turbance, instead of those real motives 
which influenced the minds of the agi- 
tators. 

With respect to the long misgovern- 
ment of Ireland, he was by no means 
disposed to deny, what every one who 
knew any thing of the history and con- 
dition of Ireland was perfectly aware of, 
that the early misgovernment of that 
country, or rather the course which was 
adopted on its conquest, was one of the 
main causes of all the evils that had since 
occurred. The conquest of Ireland had 
been conducted on principles more ad- 
verse to the happiness of the people than 
any event of a similar nature that had 
ever occurred in the history of the world. 
No attempt had been made, on the part 
of the conqueror, to conciliate the con- 
quered, or to amalgamate themselves with 
the mass of the people. On the contrary, 
the policy which had been pursued was to 
keep the two parties distinct and sepa- 
rate; thereby laying the foundation of 
that bitter animosity which had been since 
handed down from father to son, and 
‘which at that very moment pervaded the 
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minds of the great body of the Irish pea- 
santry. In support of that opinion, he 
need only refer the House to the popular 
and familiar songs and tales of the coun- 
try, to the disposition which the Irish 
peasant uniformly evinced to harp with 
fondness on the period when the English 
name was unknown in Ireland, and when 
Ireland was stated to have been the glory 
of the world superior toall the countries by 
which she was surrounded. Up to that 
very moment, the conduct which had 
been pursued on the conquest of Ireland 
was referred to in that country as a just 
ground for hatred of the existing govern- 
ment. ‘To the original error of the first 
conquerors of Ireland, be mainly attri- 
buted the evils now the subject of com- 
plaint. Though errors might be imputed 
to the English government, he thought it 
was clear that in latter times much of the 
difficulty of Ireland had grown out of the 
habits of the natives, from the difference 
of feeling between this country and that, 
and from the embarrassment which the 
legislature had felt in applying laws, 
framed for the government of one country, 
to the peculiar circumstances of the other. 
—The next cause to which the right hon. 
baronet attributed the disturbances in 
Ireland was, the amount of revenue de- 
manded from that country. But, in the 
course of his speech, the right hon. ba- 
ronct had afforded an answer to his own 
argument. The right hon. baronet first 
contended that Ireland had been too 
highly taxed at the Union; that to pay 
two-seventeenths of the expenditure of 
the empire was beyond her ability; and 
that this severe taxation had driven the 
landed proprietors out of the country, 
and had thereby entailed on the great 
mass of the Irish population the miseries 
which they were enduring. But, in the 
— of his argument, the right hon. 
aronet admitted, that although, by the 
act of union, it was provided that Ireland 
should contribute two-seventeenths to 
the expenditure of the empire (which 
was now allowed on all hands to be more 
than she was able to do), yet that this 
country had since taken on herself the 
debt of Ireland, by which proceeding Ire- 
land had, in fact, been actually called 
upon for no more than one-seventeenth 
instead of two-seventcenths. In answer 
to the assertion of the right hon. baronet, 
that the severe taxation in Ireland had 
driven the Irish gentry to this country, 


he would merely call the recollection of 
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the House to the amount of the taxation 
in this country during the war. Without 
entering into any argument as to the 
amount of taxation in Ireland—without 
inquiring whether it was too severe or 
not — without considering whether it 
might or might not have produced much 
serious injury and oppression—he would 
merely ask, whether, at a period when 
the rate of taxation in this country was 
incalculably greater than the rate of 
taxation in Ircland, it was probable that 
any man would fly from the one country 
in which the taxes were comparatively 
light, to take refuge in another country 
where they were so positively burthen- 
some? He, therefore, felt it impossible 
to understand in what way the amount of 
taxation in Ireland had occasioned the 
absence of the landed proprietors of that 
country.—The last cause to which the 
right hon, baronet had ascribed the exist- 
ing state of things in Ireland was, the 
system of tithes. On that question he 
would say, as he had already said of ano- 
ther great question, that it was so intri- 
cate, so extensive, had so many bearings, 
and was attended by so many difficulties, 
that it might well require a distinct and 
separate discussion by parliament. He 
presumed, from the short and succinct 
mode in which the right bon. baronet 
treated that part of the subject, that he 


entertained a similar opinion. The 


right hon. baronet said, that in con- 
sidering the rights of the church, they 
must not forget the rights of the people. 
Undoubtedly, parliament ought impar- 
tially to weigh both those interests. But 
It ought never to be forgotten, in what- 
ever light the question of tithes, whether 
in this country or in Ireland, was viewed, 
that they formed a portion of the property 
of the country ; and that, whatever princi- 
ple parliament applied to the question of 
tithes, they might be subsequently called 
upon to apply to every other description of 
property. Astotheintervention ofa third 
person between the payer and the receiver 
of tithes forming a ground for invading 
the rights of the church, he begged leave 
to ask those hon. gentlemen who were 
connected with Ireland, if a similar in- 
tervention did not exist with reference to 
other descriptions of property? Few of 
the owners of land in Ireland let their land 
totheimmediate occupier. There was, with 
respecttoland,as with respect to tithes, the 
intervention of a third person, whosc 
agency had the effect of enhancing the 
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charge to those who had to pay, and dimin- 
ishing the proceeds to those who had to 
receive. Parliament, therefore, would do 
well to recollect that the same practice 
existed with reference to other property 
as with reference to tithes, and to pause 
before they commenced a course of change 
which, in its progress, might involve the 
whole property of the country in confusion. 
He had feltit his duty tomake those general 
observations upon a subject, the difficul- 
ties and embarrassments of which were 
very sensibly felt by the government of 
{reland ; but he must also say, that he did 
not consider the question of tithes to form 
any material cause of the existing disturb- 
ances in Ireland. He certainly knew that 
in the notices and denunciations to which 
he had already alluded, tithes were speci- 
fied as a source of grievance ; but so was 
the rent of land, so was the levying of 
taxes, so was the salary of the priests, so 
was every thing in the shape of payment, 
by which the income of individuals or the 
executive authority of the government 
was to be maintained. The fact was, 
that the materials of disturbance in Ire- 
land had been growing ever since the 
termination of the war. In that country, 
as in this, every means had been adopted 
to create dissatisfaction and to light the 
flame of insurrection among the in- 
ferior classes of the people; and, in 
furtherance of that design, the subject of 
tithes had been enumerated among the 
grievances of the people ; not so much 
because it was a real grievance, as be- 
cause it suited the purpose of the agitators 
so to characterize it. 

Having disposed of the three important 
branches of the question, it only remained 
for him to allude to what had been the 
conduct of the present government of 
Ireland, and to its intentions for the future. 
When the government arrived in Ireland, 
the period was not one of the most aus- 
picious. The disturbances and tumults 
which then prevailed were such as had not 
been known for a considerable time past, 
and such: as ultimately broke out into open 
insurrection against the laws and govern- 
ment of the country. It, therefore, became 
the paramount duty of the administrators 
of that Government to turn their first at- 
tention to the suppression of those dan- 
gerous outrages which menaced the coun- 
try with ruin. It was true that at present 
those outrages had been in some parts 
subdued; but the House would deceive 


themselves if, because they did not now’ 
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prevail to the same extent, in the counties 
of Cork and Limerick, as before, they 
concluded that the evils had been entirely 
removed. Partial tranquillity, he was 
happy to know, had been brought about ; 
and if they meant to make it general and 
universal, they must pursue the course 
which had already been attended with this 
partial benefit. The measures which par- 
liament thought it wise to adopt had been 
attended with the result of driving the 
disaffected and the turbulent to more dis- 
tant parts of the country, where their 
scenes of atrocity were repeated, not cer- 
tainly to the extent with which they were 
committed in Limerick, but to such an 
extent as would demand the continuance 
of those measures until they were exter- 
| minated altogether. He could not better 
| describe the state of the South of Ireland, 

than by stating that there was no county 
in which the police was sufficient to pro- 
| tect the peaceable; and that in five coun- 
| ties the Insurrection act was enforced. It 
| was only yesterday that he had received 
letters informing him of the perpetration 
|of two murders committed in the county 
| of Kilkenny, which corresponded precisely 
with the character of those horrible atro- 
cities which had occurred in other parts of 
the country. One case was that of a ser- 
vant serving a particular farmer, who had 
incurred the displeasure of the wretched 
and deluded people. He had been served 
with a notice not to continue in the ser- 
vice of his master, but the unfortunate 
man was unshaken in his determination, 
and the next morning he was shot in open 
day by persons who had been lying in wait 
for him. He could sincerely assure the 
House that however much the attention 
of the government of Ireland had neces- 
sarily been occupied by the subjects to 
which he had just alluded, and in taking 
such measures as would answer the call of 
the resident gentry for protection against 
the atrocious outrages with which they 
were menaced, they had, nevertheless, not 
neglected to take into consideration, not 
only the topics to which the right hon. 
baronet had adverted, but others not less 
important to the permanent interests of 
the country. The noble marquis at the 
head of the Irish government had applied 
his great talents most anxiously and un- 
ceasingly to the investigation of the 
causes of the unhappy state of society 
in that country. Before he sone G.) 
left the seat of government, that noble 
lord had proceeded to a considerable ex- 
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tent in his inquiries and investigations. 
But when his right hon. friend the attorney- 
general, and himself were absent attending 
to their duties in parliament, the difficul- 
ties of communication, which their sepa- 
ration from the lord lieutenant occasioned 
necessarily created delay in the execution 
of any measures which might be in con- 
templation. If, under such circumstances, 
the government had not ventured to pro- 
pose, or were not now prepared with, 
measures to remedy such vast and deeply- 
rooted evils, it could not reasonably be 
imputed to a want of disposition on 
their part to secure the tranquillity 
of Ireland. When the government should 
have had time to take into full consider- 
ation the present grievances under which 
Ireland was labouring, he should be 
prepared to state what measures it was 
inclined to adopt, or else to give 
reasons for not adopting any, if such 
should seem the wiser policy. The mea- 
sures that were now under the considera- 
tion of government were of such a nature 
as would remove from it the censure 
which the address of the right hon. baro- 
net, if acceded to, would inflict upon it. 
He trusted, however, that the topics which 
he had the honour of urging to the House, 
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‘sion of so much importance it was the 
duty of every man to state the truth and 
the whole truth. He really was quite at 
a loss to conceive on what ground the 
right hon. the chief secretary for Ireland 
could conceive that the address proposed 
by his right hon. friend comprehended 
any stigma on the actual government of 
that country. Had that right hon. gen- 
tleman been in his place in the early part 
of the present session, he would have seen 
by the course taken by the legislature, 
that, so far was inquiry from being de- 
precated, it was expressly provided for 
by the manner in which the bills respect- 
ing Ireland passed through the House. 
Although the noble marquis at the head 
of the government was not sanguine 
enough to hope that the measures which 
he proposed for adoption would be sufli- 
cient to eradicate the evils for which they 
were intended as a remedy, if they were 
suffered to expire in six months, still their 
duration was limited to that period. Why 
; had they been so limited, unless it were 
to allow a discussion like the present to 
take place, in order to show that parlia- 
ment had not been entrapped, without 
due consideration, into the measures of 
severity to which it then gave its sanc- 


would convince it that it would be at once | tion? The acts to which he referred had 
impolitic and unjust to send forth the been passed with the utmost possible 
Irish government to administer the affairs | quickness—the standing orders of the 
of that country, under an impression that House had been suspended to forward 


they had deserved the censure of the | them through their different stages. The 


House, by neglecting those measures which _ suspension of the standing orders for the 
were absolutely necessary to its welfare immediate passing of these bills was only 
and tranquillization. The hon. secretary justified; and was, indeed, only justifiable 
concluded by moving the previous ques- by the engagement which ministers and 
tion. ' the House had made, that a full inquiry 

Mr. N. Calvert expressed his intentions into the state of Ireland should take place 
of supporting the motion, and was de- _before the renewal of these odious mea- 
sirous of stating briefly the reasons why sures. It was therefore with a very bad 
he did so. The hon. member then pro-/| grace that they were now to be told, 
ceeded to draw a comparison between the when an inquiry was proposed, that it 


population and the revenues of Scotland 
and Ireland. He stated, that the popu- 
lation of Ireland was two-thirds greater 
than that of Scotland, notwithstanding 


which the revenues of the two countries 


were only equal. He was convinced, 
that, properly managed and governed, 
Ireland would be as productive to the 
means of the empire as any other of its 
branches. He did not mean to impute 
the least blame to the existing govern- 
ment of Ireland. It was to those govern- 
ments which had passed away, that all 
her miseries were to be ascribed. 

Mr. Spring Rice felt, that on an occa- 


could not be granted, because it would 
‘infix a stigma on the goverment of Ire- 
land. Suppose that it did so, still he 
/maintained that they were ‘bound to in- 
quire whether their rapid legsislation had 
‘been for the good of those’ to whom it 
| was to be applied—whether it had been 
warranted by the emergency that had 
been alleged—and whether tle same ob- 
ject might not have been ac¢?onplished 
by measures of a more gencrou.s and less 
coercive nature—measures which’. at the 
same time that they made Ireland cel the 
strength of the imperial legislatu: ‘¢, did 
not leave her entirely unacquaintec4 with 
} its mildness and benevolence. 
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The right hon. secretary had relieved 
him from the necessity of entering upon 
one point which had been strongly urged 
when this subject was last under discus- 
sion. It was then urged, that the distresses 
and disturbances of Ireland had originated 
with herselr; that it was her own doing; and 
a doctrine had been maintained by the 
hon. member for Hertfordshire (Mr. W. 
Lamb), which went in its consequences to 
subvert all good feeling between the two 
countries: on the occasion to which he 
alluded, it had been observed (as indeed 
had been the case at other times when 
inquiry was resisted), “It is not the 
English government which has caused 
the evils of which you complain; the root 
of the grievance is among yourselves, and 
you must reform your own misdeeds be- 
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period. He maintained, that the great 
mass of the present evils arose from mis- 
government of alaterdate. For, allowing 
that the feudal rapacity of the first 
invaders, whose doctrine was plunder and 
extermination, had produced much evil, 
was there any man so silly as to contend, 
that a wise and enlightened government 
of one or two centuries, or even of fifty 
years, would not be sufficient to correct 
that evil ? 

He would not go back to trace all the 
causes which produced the present state 
of things in Ireland. He was aware of 
the difliculty and danger of entering upon 
such topics. He knew the irritation 
nose to be caused by such discussions in 
minds which, though perhaps at present 
comparatively tranquil, were still lightly 


fore the country can be ameliorated—we | to be irritated. He should therefore 
can afford you no relief, we can hardly | come at once to the policy of later times. 


extend to you our sympathy.” 


The right If gentlemen would, for a moment, drawa 


hon. gentleman had, however, refrained | comparison between the present state of 
from following this example—he admitted | England and Ireland, they would at once 
a case of misgovernment, and the misery be struck by the melancholy contrast— 
which had followed it; but he took care, | indeed that contrast, as it regarded Ireland, 


in his admission, that the misgovernment 
should be of ancient date, and that what- 
ever gricvances existed, were to be traced 
to the misdeeds of times long past. When 
the right hon. gentleman admitted a case 
of misgovernment, he ee Rice) was 
not aware within what limits of ancient 
history he meant to confine his admission: 
he was curious to find where the secre- 
tary for Ireland would place the com- 
mencement of the new system of wisdom 
and benevolence, and the close of that 
government of injustice and oppression. 
The right hon. gentleman had been pecu- 
liarly discreet. His shield was thrown 
over all kings and ministers of modern 
times, and the only persons whom he 
seemed willing to make the victims of his 
candour, were Henry the 2nd, and the earl 
of Pembroke, commonly called Strongbow 
falaugh.] Though he agreed with the 
right hon. gentleman, that much of the 
desolation which had spread, and the bad 
feeling which existed, was to be attributed 
to the unhappy events of remote times, 
yet he must still contend that, by far the 
an majority of the evils which afflicted 
reland, were referrable to more recent 
transactious, and had the'r origia in a 
system of misgovernment of much later 
ate. He would not now go into the 
remoter causes of the evil, though he 
agreed that much desolation and ill feeling 
was caused by the transactions of that 
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was sufficient to excite feelings of horror 
in any thinking mind. It might be asked, 
‘*What has produced this difference ?” 
To this he answered, that in England 
there was felt an equal dispensation of 
the laws—an equal distribution of justice. 
Every Englishman felt himself shielded 
and protected by the spirit of a free con- 
stitution. This had been at once the 
nurse and safeguard of their freedom and 
happiness. What was the situation of 
Ireland? Was there any man_ bold 
enough to say, that Ireland had also 
enjoyed a free constitution and an impar- 
tial administration of law or of justice? 
Had his unhappy country ever been 
taught to feel the advantage of an impar- 
tial administration of justice? At what 
period of its history had such a doctrine 
been inculcated among the people? Was 
it during the early progress of the popery 
laws? Look at those disgraceful statutes 
but recently expunged from the Statute- 
book. In thus adverting to this part of 
the subject, he did not mean to mix up 
the Catholic question with that then under 
discussion: another and a more proper 
period would arrive for discussing that 
question. But in as much as it was agreed 
upon all hands, both in and out of parlia- 
ment, that these statutes were disgraceful, 
so far he had a right to use the argument to 
prove the unjust and impotitic manner in 
which that country nad been governed. 
5 C 
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Farther than this he did not mean at pre- 
sent to allude to the Catholic question, 
as its introduction might tend to create a 
difference of opinion. The right hon. 
gentleman opposite (Mr. Peel) would 
admit it to be one thing to defend the 
present state of the popery laws, and 
quite another to justify that atrocious and 
bloody code which formerly polluted their 
Statute book, and imprinted its character 
upon the passions of the people. How 
was it possible that a system of legislation 
carried on in such a spirit could fail in 
forming the character of the population 
exposed to its infliction? Thenas to the 
constitutional freedom growing out of the 
doctrine of representative liberty, what 
opportunities had the people of Ireland to 
acquire any knowledge of that? Up to 
the year 1782 they had no constitution— 
they had no adequate representation. 
They had Houses of Parliament, it was 
true; but it was in vain to seek in them 
the guardian spirit of alegislature. There 
were legislative puppets at work in them, 
who, unfortunately for the country, went 
through the forms of statutable enact- 
ments ; but all they did was for the injury 
of the people. It must be always recol- 
lected, that previously to the reign of the 
jate king, the Irish parliament sat during 
the life of the monarch. Such was the 
case of that parliament of George 2nd, 
which sat for 21 years, without any at- 
tempt to infuse young blood into its | 
system, and without any recurrence to 
that constituent body which could alone 
secure to it the safety and validity of its 
representative character. Up to the year 
1782, then, Ireland could not be said to 
have a constitution, and the country at 
that era acquired one through the powerful 
exertions and brilliant eloquence of a right 
hon. gentleman now, alas, no more (Mr. 
Grattan), and about whom it would be a 
profanation for him to say one word. 
His name would ever remain the boast of | 
his country ; it would be at all times his 
best eulogy. That great man was not gene- 
rally known in Engiand as a public man, | 
until the close of his illustrious life; but | 
enough of him was seen in that House to | 
entitle him to their admiration; and in 
private society he was sufficiently known 
to have been the delight of every circle 
for his suavity and mildness of his charac- 
ter. But it was in Ireland where his | 
patriot name was felt with the warmest | 
gratitude; it was there that he had laid | 
for his admiring country the foundation : 
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of a constitution which would have Jaid a 
deep ground-work for the amelioration of 
the people’s condition; which would have 
retrieved the national character from the 
dcep stain cf long misrule, had not the 
government of the day marred the aim of 
the patriot, and interposed its paralyzing 
influence. Though that great man had 
failed in achieving his god-like purpose, 
he had left behind him a name, second 
only to that of Washington, for the ser- 
vices he had planned in the regeneration 
of his country [Hear, hear!]. The go- 
vernment of Ireland had perverted the 
means by which the constitution of 1782 
was intended to have been salutary. The 
use they made of the legislature of that 
day was, to employ the honours of one 
branch of it to corrupt the independence 
of the other. No term of reproach was 
too bad for application to such a system. 
To show the degraded station to which 
power sunk for the purposes of political 
prostitution, he need only refer the House 
to an extract from the evidence of the 
accountant-general in the 10th Report of 
the Irish commissioners of fees, which 
had been lately laid on their table, and 
which was as follows : 

“Query Ist.—Style of the office ?— 
Answers. Accountant-general of the 
court of Exchequer.—2nd. Name of the 
officer? John O’Neil.—3rd. By whom 
appointed, and at what period, and how, 
and on what condition and consideration? 
I was appointed by the duke of Rutland 
in August, 1784; my patent bears date 
the 5th Nov. 1784. With regard to the 
considerations and conditions, it is not 
my wish to enter into any details or 
explanations on that subject, but it seems 
I must obey. The consideration for 
which I was appointed, was my giving a 
seat in parliament for the borough of 
Rathcormick to Mr. Orde, the duke of 
Rutland’s secretary ; that seat was given 
to me by the duke of Portland, then prime 


minister, and lord Northington, then 
_lord-lieutenant, as a public mark of the 


gratitude of his majesty’s government for 
services rendered to it, at a period when 
a civil war was threatened between Eng- 


| land and Ireland; and lord Northington, 


if he had remained here, was to have put 
me forward to distinguished situations in 
my profession as a barrister. A few days 
before my return to parliament was to 
have taken place, the administration was 
changed; and there being no other seat 
vacant, and members having at that time 
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no power to vacate their seats, the duke 
of Rutland requested me to relinquish my 
seat in favour of Mr. Orde, as his not 
being in parliament would be a great im- 

ediment to the public business: I com- 
plied with his request, and he and Mr. 
Orde assured me they would fulfil lord 
Northington’s favourable intentions to- 
wards me. In about a year afterwards 
they gave me my present office, but there 
the performance of their promises stopped. 
When the duke of Portland again became 
prime minister, he wrote a letter to the 
duke of Richmond, in which he bore 
testimony to the justice of my claims on 
government, and strongly recommended 
me to him: on receiving the letter, his 
grace expressed his regret that there was 
no place then vacant, but he repeatedly 
promised to promote me when a favour- 
able opportunity occurred; and on the 
death ee the duke of Portland, he assured 
me that that event should not make the 
least difference in his intentions towards 
me: however, I must take it for granted, 
that in the course of seven years no 
favourable opportunity of fulfilling his 

race's promises did occur, for his grace 
is gone, and I find myself in the same 
situation in which I was 30 years ago, 
and have now only to claim the title of 
being the oldest official fixture in his ma- 
jesty’s service. I believe there is no in- 
stance of any man, with such claims and 
such promises, remaining 30 years unpro- 
moted.” 

After reading this, which was only one 
of innumerable examples of the same 
system which occurred, and were men- 
tioned as matter of course, how could 
they be surprised at the state of the 
country in consequence? He did not 
mean, in reading this extract, to cast the 
slightest imputation upon the administra- 
tion of the duke of Richmond, as he was 
sure that no one would be more ready to 
+ age from him any such transaction than 
the right hon. gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Peel), who had acted as secretary to that 
nobleman. But he could not help ad- 
miring the quiet sort of tone in which this 
accountant-general made his statement 
upon oath, as if this whole base and cor- 
rupt transaction had been a matter of 
course. 

He now came down to the Irish rebel- 
lion of 1798, and to the Union which fol- 
lowed it. He should not, however, dwell 
upon these farther than by observing, 
that the circumstances of that Union, and 
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the means used to carry the measure, 
were not such as were calculated to 
remedy the defects under which the na- 
tional character of that country laboured. 
He would not rest satisfied with the con- 
cession of the Irish secretary, who ad- 
mitted the misgovernment of Henry the 
2nd, and perhaps of queen Elizabeth. He 
had no hesitation in attributing a con- 
siderable portion of the evils which now 
desolated [Ireland to the 20 years govern- 
ment preceding the Union, to which indeed 
the last twenty years bore too strong and 
too fatal a resemblance. English oppres- 
sion had lowered the national character 
of Ireland in early times, and the cor- 
ruptions of the local government had 
nearly extinguished all political integrity 
at a later period. What was the first 
tribute which the imperial parliament of 
1801 tendered to Ireland, in their first 
notice of the situation of that country 
after the Union. Their first statute was 
the Irish martial law bill; another, and 
another of the same character, succeeded 
in frightful succession, and all bore a 
striking resemblance to the fountain from 
which they sprung, in the former acts of 
the Irish parliament. He did not mean 
to quarrel with measures of coercion, 
when the unhappy state of the country 
called indispensably for their enactment. 
—He had shown that by his votes in the 
present session ; but in tracing the history 
of Irish legislation both before and since 
the Union, there appeared, as it were, two 
streams passing through the channel of 
parliament. In one flowed acts of stre- 
nuous finance, or equally strong coercion ; 
the one with great malice, and the other 
with great power. In the other channel, 
the struggle was made, but made in vain, 
to procure an examination into the state 
and condition of the people, in the hope 
of discovering and applying some remedy 
for their evils. It was curious, in tracing 
these proceedings, to observe with what a 
singularly felicitous uniformity the channel 
of coercion always flowed, and that of 
inquiry was always resisted and impeded. 
What he most lamented now was, that 
the present administration seemed pre- 
pared to follow the track of the last, and 
postpone that investigation without which 
all discussion was useless. The present 
is not the time, said they, to inquire. 
When was the proper time for inquiry 
and redress to arrive ?—“ Oh,” said the 
present administration of Ireland, “ we 
are but very young in office :—“ Young we 
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are and sore afraid.”—We have not | 
long held our offices, but do pray give us | > 
time, and you shall see what we will co for Nox est perpetua una dormienda. 

you” (Hear, hear!]. He feared that the | But from his knowledge of his country, 
present administrators becoming heirs to he must tell those gentlemen who did not 
the promises of their predecessors, would | think the fit period for inquiry had arrived, 
become heirs to their performances also. | that the consequence of rejecting an ad- 


As an instance how little such promises | 
could be relied upon, he took the liberty | them to inquiry, and to consi 


dress like this, which evi A pledged 
er the ex- 


of referring to a history of promises given, | pediency of conciliation, would be fatal 


and promises violated 


M. Fitzgerald) had asked the then chan- 
cellor of the exchequer (Mr. Perceval ) 
whether any measure was contemplated 
on the tithe question? That minister ex- 
pressed the pleasure he felt in replying, 
that a measure was under consideration, 
by which he hoped something would be 
done. In 1809 the same question was 
again started by another hon. friend (Sir 
H. Parnell), and he was also dissuaded 
by a similar promise from Mr. Secretary 
Dundas from entering upon the subject 
then. In 1810, another secretary (Mr. 
W. W. Pole), now a member of the upper 
House, promised that, during the recess, 
he would devote himself assiduously to the 
subject, and the same promise was renew- 
ed in the following year. It was not at 
that time deemed quite expedient to with- 
draw the consolation of hope and promise 
from the country; but it was only pro- 
longed to be eventually cast aside; for 
when the seme subsequently came 
under consideration, it-was opposed by 
the same minister, and the same miserable 
system of shuffling and _ temporising 
marked the policy of the government, 
and continued the calamities of the 
people.—It was, in fact, a government, 
not of wisdom and sound policy, but of 
paltry shifts and trifling expedients. It 
was idle to talk of this or that not being 
the time for entering on inquiry, and af- 
fording redress. Let the case be judged 
by its merits—if this was not done, then, 
it was impossible that any permanent 
system could ever be introduced. When 
was it, according to this practice, that 
Ireland could hope for inquiry? In her 
day of prosperity it would be idle to call 
for it—-the answer would then be, ‘ See 
her situation—who calls for inquiry now ?” 
In the time of adversity, the answer was, 
*« Who can inquire in the heat of aggres- 
sion; you must wait for more tranquil 
times ?”” Neither in tumult nor in peace, 
by day or by night, was the state of Ire- 
land to be deemed ripe for inquiry. 


on the tithe | to the repose of the people. It would do 
question. Ia the year 1808 a right hon. | far more mischief than the most irritating 


friend of his, the knight of Kerry (Mr. | 


and angry discussion upon grievances 
from which some anticipated bad conse- 
quences. He called upon the House to 
take this subject into their serious consi- 
deration. Their deliberations were looked 
to with the most watchful anxiety from 
the other side of the water. There was 
one thing more dangerous than discussion ; 
it was despair [Hear, hear!]. It would 
be cruel to the people of Ireland if there 
were no attention to be paid to their dis- 
tresses or their sufferings. It was idle to 
say, that the resolutions of his right hon. 
friend cast an imputation on the Irish 
government of the present day. Nothing 
but the ingenuity of the right hon. 
secretary for Ireland could extract such a 
meaning from those resolutions. No 
matter what were the feelings of that 
House upon certain political points ; it 
was their duty to exert the best faculties 
which God and nature had given them 
for the purpose of remedying those evils 
which were admitted on all hands to exist 
in Ireland. He denied the right, in strict 
justice, of passing strong measures with- 
out inquiring into the causes which made 
those strong measures necessary. He 
denied the wisdom of such a proceeding 
as a question of policy. Let him not be 
mistaken upon this point. If more coer- 
cive measures were called for, let the 
necessity be proved, and he was ready to 
grant them; but, in God’s name, let them 
at least first try the effect of conciliation. 
The present measure pledged no man 
to any thing more than inquiry; beyond 
this no man would be pledged to go. He 
would be the last man to introduce into 
discussion any thing calculated to create 
any personal hostility or ill feeling. In 
looking to the causes of the present dis- 
tresses, he was not mad enough to suppose 
that the legislature could by one act at 
once put an end to those distresses. But 
they could, at least, prevent those dis- 
tresses from spreading and increasing. If 
the previous mode of governing Ireland 
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had been found wrong, it surely was not 
too much to call upon government to 
retrace its steps.—It was said, that they 
ought to propose specific measures in the 
outset, and that then it would be found 
that many of the proposed specifics were 
inapplicable to the grievances with which 
some connected them. The right hon, 
gentleman had truly said, that tithes were | 
not the exclusive cause of the present | 
disorganization in Ireland; but he must 
concede to him (Mr. Rice) that they, 
were mixed up in all the disturbances | 
which so long prevailed, and it would be | 
futile to devise any measure of relief which | 
did not include’ an adjustment of the | 
tithe question. If after all the magnifi- | 
cent expectations which had been held | 
out upon that subject, the improvement 
was to end with the framing a bill to grant 
a power of leasing tithes, he would protest 
against the futility and inadequacy of 
such a measure ; it would effect no good, 
and would leave all the difficulties to be 
still encountered; it would unsettle the 
whole subject, and prove a far less satis- 
factory or just measure towards the 
church than a commutation. 

The hon. gentleman then referred to the 
petitions which had been presented to 
parliament from the extensive owners of 
tithes, praying for a commutation, and 
asked how their prayers could be over- 
looked? He then took an historical review 
of the course followed by the Irish par- 
liament respecting tithes, and of the reso- 
lution voted in 1735, that House of Com- 
mons better known to hon. members as 
literary men than as politicians: he 
alluded to that memorable House of 
Commons described by Swift as the Le- 
gion Club. That House of Commons 
declared &c. &c. any man an enemy to 
his country who claimed a tithe upon 
grass Jand—a claim not made before 1720, 
but then made upon the ground of right. 
In 1800 the minister of that day, wishing 
the interests of the clergy not to depend 
upon what the primate of Ireland has 
called ‘*a factious vote,” removed the 
claim of tithe from the rich grass land 
which could afford to pay it, and im- 
a that particular tithe upon the 
abourer’s tillage land, accumulating with 
a duplicate force the burthens of him who 
was least able to bear the pressure. On 
the whole, he knew no branch of the griev- 
ances of Ireland which more heavily 
pressed upon the condition and ameliora- 
tion of society in that country than the 
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question of tithes; and until that was 
rationally adjusted there could be no per- 
manent prospect of tranquillity [Hear!]. 
It should also be remembered by English 
members, that whenever the tithe laws of 
Ireland were under discussion, there was 
not an Irishman in that House, whatever 
his political opinions, who did not join in 
calling fora revision of that system, as 
one which was oppressive to all classes, 
vexatious to those who paid, unsatis- 
factory to those who receive, and as ren- 
dering the Protestant church hateful and 
odious to the Catholics of Ireland. He 
could not conclude without saying a few 
words upon the present system of educa- 
tion in Ireland. He was happy to per- 
ceive that there had been in that country, 
during the administration of the two last 
secretaries, some approximation towards 
those British principles of education, which 
alone could create a well-ordered state 
of things ia Ireland. It was by a strict 
attention to the education of the young, 
that they could form any hope of averting 
that system of demoralization, which un- 
fortunately existed in that country. There 
were 8,C00 schoolmasters employed in in- 
structing the youth of Ireland; but if a 
general calculation were made of their 
labours, he feared that in too many 
instances the system of education would 
be found vicious and bad. What would 
the House think, for instance, of the cir- 
culation among the boys, as a sort of text- 
book, of the history of a freebooter who 
figured 50 years ago in Ireland, as captain 
Rock was now represented to figure ? 
What could result from the diffusion of a 
taste for such books, but the most mis- 
chievous results? He thought that too 
much attention could not be directed to 
this point, as it was one upon which the 
future peace and tranquillity of Ireland 
mainly depended. But in this, asin all 
the other cases to which he alluded, the 
system was in fault. The system prac- 
tised towards Ireland led to the conviction 
that no practical improvement was intend- 
ed—that measures of severity and of 
coercion alone were to be put in force. 
He conjured the House not to overlook 
the opportunity of inducing the people of 
Ireland to believe that they were sincerely 
disposed to apply a practical remedy to 
their evils. The same afflicting state of 
things to which the attention of the House 
had been that night called, was, in some 
degree, considered and described in the 
discussions which had taken place within 
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those walls in 1816. These discussions 
he found stated in language so beautiful 
—marked by a spirit so fair and discrimi- 
nating, and enlightened by a patriotism so 
clear and evident, that any extract which 
he might desire now to quote, he could 
only give effect to by repeating the very 
words in which it was recorded. “If the 
Insurrection act is to be continued,” it 
was then stated; “ if the people of Ireland 
was to be subjected to domiciliary visits 
in the night, to be liable to be imprisoned, 
and even transported, not by the verdict 
of a jury, but by summary commitment ; 
if all these terrible miseries are to be in- 
flicted, the House would neglect, would 
grossly abandon its duty, if they refused 
to inquire why such things were necessary, 
and how they were to be avoided. Exile 
and death were not the instruments of 
government but the miserable expedients 
which showed the absence of all govern- 
ment.”* Mr. Rice hoped that these 
liberal opinions would not, on the present 
occasion, be discovered or abandoned by 
the hon. member who, in 1816, had pro- 
nounced them. It was in order that par- 
liament might now interfere to rescue the 
people of Ireland from similar visitations, 
to preserve them from the same degrada- 


tion to which they were subjected at the | 


period just mentioned, that he ( Mr. Rice) 
now called upon the House to support the 
motion of his right hon. friend [Cheers]. 
At the period of the Union what were the 
promises which had been made to the 
people of Ireland? It was then objected, 
that their representatives would find them- 
selves among strangers—that they would 
be removed to a great distance from their 
countrymen and their estates—that they 
would be thrown entirely among English 
interests ; and amidst a crowd of English 
members would form a distinct and 
unequal body. He (Mr. Rice) had 
never known that body as a distinct one 
in that House; and while he had the 
honour of sitting there, he would never 
acknowledge any such invidious distinction. 
To these objections it was answered, how- 
ever, “Oh, no; you may trust an imperial 
parliament; you may rely upon the 
honour of gentlemen; for those in whom 
“ha will have to confide are Englishmen.” 

t was to that honour that he now ap- 

ealed. It was in the same spirit of 

onour that he now declared, that if there 
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was any thing in the motion of the right 
hon. baronet which could justly cause it 
to be considered as a party measure, he 
trusted it would be treated as such, and in 
that character be rejected by his majesty’s 
government. But in truth it was nothing 
like a party vote. It was brought forward 
in the same spirit of confidence in which 
his right hon. friend had, on a former 
occasion, proposed a similar course of 
proceeding: all that his right hon. friend 
now required, being to have something 
specific in the shape of a pledge on this 
occasion, in order to distinguish it from 
the mere general pledge of ministers in 
former parliaments, which had been re- 
peatedly given, andas frequently violated. 
Mr. Charles Grant rose and said :* 
Sir;—If I thought that the failure of 
the present motion would in the smallest 
degree tend to make the people of Ire- 
land believe that this House is careless of 
their interests, I should feel more hesita- 
tion than I do in resolving on the vote 
which I shall this night give. But, as L 
trust it will produce no such impression, 
I shall follow, without scruple, the course 
which seems to me most advisable. I 
concur with most, if not all, of the state- 
ments and representations of my right 
hon. friend, and those who have supported 
| him; but I cannot concur in his motion, 
because it appears to me to imply an un- 
| merited censure on the Irish government. 
At the commencement of the session, Sir, 
I expressed my confidence in that govern- 
ment, and I am not aware that any thing 
has yet occurred which should induce me 
to withdraw that confidence. If 1 believed 
the reproach, apparently conveyed by this 
motion, to be just, I should most willingly 
accede to it; but, as my persuasion is of 
a different kind, it would be scarcely fair 
or honest in me to make myself a party to 
the implication. I am glad, however, that 
the important subject of the state of Ire- 
land has been brought under the con- 
sideration of the House; and I shall beg 
leave to offer some remarks upon it, not 
in the presumptuous hope of adding much 
that is new, either in statement or argu- 
ment, to what has already been so well 
said; but because I think it the duty of 
every member to supply the House, on 
this interesting subject with such in- 
formation, however limited, as it may be 
in his power to afford. 


* Vide Speech of the Right Hon. W. 
C. Plunkett, Debates Vol. 34, p. 43. 


* From the original edition, printed for 
Hatchard and Son. 
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It is important for the House to bear 
in mind, that the disturbance which now 
prevails in Ireland, is not a single or an 
insulated occurrence. Unless this circum- 
stance be always held in recollection, we 
shall be in danger of mistaking both the 
nature of the evil and the proper remedies 
to be applied. The fact is, that the pre- 
sent is only one of a series of commotions, 
closely resembling each other in their 
general character and in their leading or 
ee heme causes, which have, for the 
ast sixty years, broken out in succession 
in different parts of Ireland, and prin- 
cipally in the south. The House will 
permit me, without entering on any long 
or fatiguing course of historical detail, to 
take a rapid review of some of the most 
prominent among the unhappy transac- 
tions to which I allude. The first oc- 
curred in 1760, and the actors in it were 
termed Levellers; and afterwards, from 
their wearing, as an uniform, white frocks 
or shirts over their clothes, White Boys. 
Its commencement may be traced to an 
inclosure of commons, in violation, as 
was urged by the occupiers, of the pro- 
mises of their landlords. The tenants, 
debarred, by what they deemed an in- 
stance of flagrant breach of faith, from 
enjoying the rights of commonage to 
which they considered themselves entitled, 
proceeded to level the fences of the new 
inclosures, and to commit other outrages 
of a similar nature; and, having thus 
commenced a career of violence against 
their landlords, strictly in the character 
of Levellers, they very soon extended 
their hostilities to another quarter; and, 
under the more familiar appellation of 
White Boys, took upon themselves to re- 
sist the payment of tithes, and to attack 
the rights of the clergy. 

This commotion desolated the south 
for several years: it would appear indeed 
not to have been finally composed until 
the year 1775-6; that at least is the date 
of the act which was passed in conse- 
quence of those troubles, and which is 
known by the title of the White Boy act. 
But though this act, in its present state, 
did not pass till 1775, an act of a similar 
nature, though milder in its provisions, 
intituled, *« An Act to prevent for the 
future tumultuous Risings of Persons 
within this Kingdom,” was first passed as 
a temporary law, in 1765, and renewed 
from time to time till 1775. Indeed the 
White Boy act itself was at first a 
temporary act. 
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In 1763 and 1764 appeared the Hearts 
of Oak in the county of Armagh. The 
discontent in this case originated in a 
grievance connected with the system of 
road-making ; and here again, as in the 
former instance, the effect outgrew the 
immediate cause; the wretched people 
proceeding from the primary object of 
their hostility to contend against the pay- 
ment of tithes, and to call for an abate- 
ment of the price of land. These tumults 
were quelled by the military power. It 
is remarkable, that this last is the only 
instance in which a law was_ passed 
specifically to meet the original cause of 
complaint; and, in the event, the enact- 
ment of that law was followed by the final 
restoration of tranquillity. In 1769, the 
counties of Antrim and Down were con- 
vulsed by the Hearts of Steel; a dis- 
turbance which, in its origin so far re- 
sembled the present, that its exciting 
cause was the resentment produced in the 
minds of a body of tenantry by what they 
deemed the oppressive conduct of the 
agents of a great landed proprietor. The 
evil was, as usual, suppressed by force ; 
but, in order to prevent the recurrence 
of the same or similar disorders, the 
Irish legislature, in 1775, passed the 
White Boy act already mentioned. The 
ill success, however, which has attended 
the operation of that law, notwithstanding 
the unexampled severity of its provisions, 
may supply another proof how little is to 
be expected from the sanguinary policy 
to which England has so frequently re- 
sorted in the government of her Irish 
dominions. 

In 1787, a very formidable disturbance 
broke out in the province of Munster, 
and continued to rage for years with sin- 
gular violence, the fury of the rioters 
being peculiarly directed against the 
clergy. A little earlier, or in 1785, com- 
motions of a still more alarming nature 
commenced in the north; where two par- 
ties were formed, called Peep-of-Day 
Boys and Defenders. They were arrayed 
against each other, and not, as to their 
immediate objects at least, against the 
government; but their acts were of the 
most lawless nature; and, gradually in- 
creasing in numbers and animosity, they, 
in 1788, assumed a character so for- 
midable, that it was impossible, without 
serious apprehension, to look forward to 
the ultimate issue of their proceedings. 
They used to meet in large bodies, pro- 
vided with fire-arms and other implements 
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of destruction, and to engage in pitched | any other circumstances, it is obvious 
battles so violent, that sometimes not | how widely the peace of a county would 
fewer than fifty persons were left dead on | be affected, when a body of tenantry, 
each side. Notwithstanding the efforts ; amounting to twenty thousand persons, 
of government, and although the military | were thrown into a state of furious agita- 


were employed in great force to aid the | tion. 
civil power in the execution of the laws, 
this feud continued to ravage the country 
until it was merged some years afterwards | 
in the troubles of the United Irishmen, | 

In order to provide the executive au- 
thorities of the state with new and 
powerful means of guarding the public 
tranquillity, the Irish parliament, for the 
first time, passed the Insurrection act in | 
1796. Then followed the rebellion in | 
1798, and the Union in 1800. The | 
Union, it was hoped, would allay those 
frequent convulsions, and restore the 
peace of the country; but no such effect 
has yet been produced by that important 
measure. In 1806, very serious disorders 


took place in Sligo, Mayo, and some 
adjoining counties, and their progress was 
marked by the same modes of plunder of | 
houses, of destruction of property, and of | 
personal violence, in short by all those 
outrages which have characterised more 
recent disturbances. The Insurrection act 
was renewed in 1807. In 1807, the county 
of Limerick, the scene, if not the cradle 
of the present evils, was alarmingly dis- 
turbed. In 1811 and in 1812, the coun- 
ties of Tipperary, Waterford, Kilkenny, 
Limerick, Westmeath, Roscommon, and 


But there were circumstances peculiar 
to the county of Limerick, calculated 
greatly to spread and inflame any disorder 
that might be excited by local pressure. 


| This county, as I have observed, has been 


for years ina troubled and disorganized 
condition. The inhabitants, and especi- 
ally the population of the particular dis- 
tricts in which the present evils originated, 
have always been peculiarly distinguished 
by their ignorance and lawless habits. I 
have understood from persons who have 
had peculiar opportunities of observation, 
and especially from advocates and judges, 
whom the course of their circuits has 
made familiar with the county, that the 
peasantry of the south-west part of it, 
and not only the mere peasantry, but 
even the class somewhut above the lowest 
order, are marked by an uncommon fero- 
city of character, by a lamentable disre- 
gard to moral obligation, and by a des- 
perate determination in the prosecution 
of their designs. There is no part of 
Ireland, in which those vivid recollections 
of past history, which (as my hon. friend 
the member for Limerick has remarked) 
so extensively prevail among the Irish, 
are more ardently cherished than in the 


King’s-county, became the theatre of the county in question. It is astonishing in- 
same sanguiary tumults. In 1815, a | deed to observe the force and intensity 
great part of the county of Tipperary, of those mental associations. As a proot 
considerable portions of the King’s-county, of my assertion, | may mention that at 
and county of Westmeath, and the whole , the time of the Union, a person of rank, 
of that at Limerick, were placed under | holding a high official situation in Ireland, 
the Insurrection act. The counties of | and possessing considerable influence, be- 
Limerick and Tipperary, however, con- | came an object of extreme dislike and 
tinued in a dreadful state, and they re- | jealousy to the Irish people in general, 


mained under the Insurrection act, until | but especially to the inhabitants of the 
that act, after a temporary renewal in | county of Limerick; and chiefly, as I 
1817, finally expired in 1818. In 1817, | have been informed, from this cause :— 
part of the county of Louth was subjected | that the actual situation of the country 
to the Insurrection act. In 1820, came brought powerfully home to their minds 


the disturbance in the county of Galway, be circumstance handed down by tradition 


and in 1821, the actual deplorable out- | 


rages in that of Limerick. With respect 
to the latter, it is notorious, as I have 
already intimated, that they originated in 


and currently believed, that an ancestor 
| of this individual had, in the battle of 
| Aughrim in 1691, betrayed his country, 
| and decided the fate of the day by pass- 


the discontent and resentment excited in | ing over to the English. 
the minds of the tenants of a very ex- Such, Sir, has been the series of com- 


tensive property, by the proceedings of | motions which for the last sixty years have 
the agent under whose management that | tormented and ¢esolated. Ireland. It is 
property was placed. This was the proxi- | remarkable how nearly they resemble each 
mate cause; and, without reference to | other in their principal features, though 
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varying unquestionably in the shades of 
atrocity. It would be easy to quote, 
with regard to each of them, passages, 
of speeches pronounced in parliament. or 
of publications written at the time, which, 
with slight alterations, would describe 
them all. The complaints respecting the 
causes of those calamities are, through 
this long period, nearly echoes of each 
other. In truth they all sprung zmme- 
diately from local oppressions, and were 
diffused and propagated by the operation 
of the same peculiar circumstances in the 
character and condition of the people of 
Ireland. They were all in succession 
quelled; but as yet no effort has been 
made by the legislature to effect a per- 
manent and satisfactory cure. This very 
fact however—I mean the continued re- 
currence of such events—is itself a proof 
that there must be something discased in 
the system. In every country, local op- 
pression may take place, and local com- 
motions may follow. But the question 
that naturally suggests itself with respect 
to Ireland is this: How does it happen 
that a local commotion becomes so rapidly 
a general disturbance? How does it 
happen that the spirit which at first dis- 
covers itself in a small district, spreads 
almost instantaneously over a large terri- 
tory, and throws, in a very short time, 
nearly half a province into the most 
frightful convulsion? This is the pecu- 
liarity of the subject. What is the state 
of society that admits of such an evil? 
Are there no laws? no guards and pre- 
servatives of civil order? no barriers to 
resist encroachments on the pubiic tran- 
quillity ? 

Now, Sir, I have not the presumption 
to attempt a developement of all the 
causes that may lead to the results which 
I have described. But I think that, on 
looking into the state of Ireland, the 
House will not have much difficulty in 
discovering some, at least, of the cir- 
cumstances by which the minds of the 
people in general are prepared to receive 
the infection of every local agitation by 
whatever casual or peculiar incident it 
may in the first instance, have been occa- 
sioned. The immediately promoting cause 
of this propensity is to be found, I ap- 
prehend, in the generally abject condition 
of the Irish peasantry. I do not now 
speak with reference to the pressure of 
temporary or local distress, such as that 
which prevails, I am soxiy to say, at the 
present moment in Clare and some of the 
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south-western countles of Ireland; al- 
though, as I have touched on this topic, 
I cannot help earnestly recommending the 
immediate consideration of it to my right 
hon. friend (Mr. Goulburn) and the 
Irish government. I cannot indeed doubt 
that it has already attracted their atten- 
tion; but, if the accounts which I have 
received are correct, there are not only 
symptoms of approaching famine, but 
the famine has actually begun, and unless 
instant measures are taken for the pur- 
pose of checking or limiting its progress, 
the consequences both of scarcity and 
fever may be tremendous. I speak, how- 
ever, at present, of the general and ordinary 
condition of the Irish peasantry. In 
1787, the late lord Clare, then attorney- 
general of Ireland, pronounced that it 
was impossible for human wretchedness 
to exceed that of the miserable peasantry 
in the province of Munster. I do not 
know that I should go quite so far; but 
I am apt to believe the Irish the mest 
wretched peasantry in Europe, excepting 
perhaps the Polish. Their whole scale of 
existence is in all respects the lowest 
possible. Their raiment, their diet, their 
habitations, all are of the very cheapest 
and humblest kind. I need not say that 
their usual food, the potatoe, is attained 
with remarkable facility, and is in ordi- 
nary years sufficiently abundant; but it 
is a production, the crops of which are 
peculiarly liable to failure. The conse- 
quence of this habitual depression of the 
people to the lowest point is, that in case 
of any reverse, however trivial, they have 
nothing to fall back upon. They are left 
completely without resources. ‘The com- 
monest variation of fortune, the least cala- 
mity, the slightest visitation of Provi- 
dence, reduces them at once to absolute 
misery. 

Mr. Arthur Young, indeed, gives a 
very pleasing picture of the interior of 
an Irish cabin, where he describes the 
cottager, his wife, his children, the 
beggar, the cow, and the pig, enjoying 
at the same trough their common meal. 
And it is very true, that, when there is 
an abundant supply of potatoes and of 
milk (and I may add, where there is a 
cow, which is rarely the case), this is a 
correct picture; for the constitutional 
hilarity and cheerfulness of the people, 
and their uncommonly sociable dispo- 
sition, lead thein to enjoy, with peculiar 
zest and relish, any advantages which 
may be afforded to them by nature, But 
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then this is a cheerfulness without fore- 
sight; an hilarity thoughtless and reckless 
ot the future; the smallest reverse, as I 
have already said, sweeps their all away, 
and sinks them into utter destitution and 
despair. 

There is a remarkable difference in the 
relation of landlord and tenant as it exists 
in England and in Ireland. In England, 
the landlord provides the buildings of his 
tenants, and is answerable for the repairs ; 
and frequently he takes a pride in fulfilling 
this duty, not only with exactness, but 
even with munificence. In Ireland, gene- 
rally speaking, for I know there are ex- 
ceptions, no deduction is made from the 
rent on these accounts. The tenant must 
supply himself with every thing; if, on 
entering into his farm, he finds, as is 
usually the case, either wretched hovels 
or a farm-house in a state of ruin, he must 
himself incur the expense of repairing or 
building anew, or otherwise he must be 
content to live in the habitually sordid 
condition to which he has hitherto been 
doomed. I am persuaded that we may 
ascribe much of the depressed state of the 
lower orders in Ireland to this single cir- 
cumstance. It materially checks the pro- 
gress, or rather it destroys the very be- 
ginnings of improvement, and keeps the 
whole tenantry in hopeless degradation, 
It is not easy to see by what legislative 
means this evil can be remedied; but I 
would respectfully submit to the landlords 
of Ireland, whose feelings towards their 
tenantry are, I am sure, honourable and 
merciful, to take it into their serious con- 
sideration, whether they might not mate- 
rially benefit the people, and in a great 
degree elevate them from their degraded 
condition, by following, in the point which 
I have mentioned, the example of the 
landed proprictors of England. 

It should not be overlooked on this 
subject, that the population of Ireland is 
increasing with a rapidity almost in- 
credible. It is now procecding at a rate 
by which it should double itself every 
forty-six years. One cause which mainly 
contributes to this rapid increase is the 
contiauance in practice of the old common 
law of gavelkind. It was once the law of 
Ireland, but has long been abolished ; in 
all parts of the country, however, the in- 
variable tendency of the people is to ob- 
serve it. I could mention remarkable in- 
stances both in the north and south, but 
indeed the fact is too notorious to require 
a reference to particular instances. A 
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farmer, if he has five sons or ten sons, 
never entertains the thought of sending 
them into the world to work their own 
fortune. His first object is to subdivide 
his own farm, be it twenty or thirty or 
forty acres, into as many separate farms 
as he can stock with children. Hence 
that minute subdivision of land, which 
forms a peculiar characteristic of Ireland. 
The evil is still farther aggravated by an 
effect incidental to the law passed in 1793 
respecting the eiective franchise. That 
law, excellent as it was in its principle, 
and fulfilling, though tardily, the claims 
of justice in one important respect, yet 
held out a temptation to landlords to 
break and parcel out their properties, in 
order to multiply votes. Unfortunately 
the temptation has been successful in a 
very remarkable degree; and thus en- 
couragement has been given to what I 
must call a vicious excess of population. 
How this incidental consequence of that 
just law can be obviated or can be reme- 
died, it is perhaps now not easy to say. 
The expediency of any legislative inter- 
position for the purpose may be doubted ; 
but we may hope that the evil will in some 
degree remedy itself; and, if I am not 
misinformed, in some parts of the country 
this natural self-correction is already tak- 
ing place. 

In addition to the distresses that ordi- 
narily press on the people, there are others 
which have of late been peculiarly felt in 
the south and south-west. The return of 
peace extinguished the provision trade, 
the great staple and reliance of the south. 
The depreciation of al] agricultural produce 
was a heavy blow. To show how fatally 
this depreciation must have borne on the 
small farmer, I will mention only one in- 
stance. Wheat, which, in the good times, 
as they are called, sold at three, four, or 
even five guineas a barrel, has within these 
few months been sold in the county of 
Cork at sixteen shillings a barrel. The 
shock given to public credit in 1820, add- 
ed severely to the distress then existing. 
It destroyed what remained of energy by 
removing the possibility of exertion, and 
thus prevented the struggle which the em- 
ployers of the poor would have made to 
soften the descent of the country from a 
state of demand unexampled both in ex- 
tent and duration, to the former level of 
the agricultural market. 

Such then, generally speaking, is the 
ordinary condition of the Irish peasantry, 
particularly in the south; and such have 
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been its aggravations at the present time. | tion to the rent which the tenants pay to 
So circumstanced, it may well be imagined | the landlord, they are frequently obliged 
that they fall an easy prey to the attempts to offer pecuniary considerations both to 
of any agitators. From whatever stimulus | the agent and the deputy. It is very true 
local commotion may arise, it finds a, that it happens not rarely that a landlord 
prompt incentive in the miseries of the | is an absentee only from necessity. If he 
people. It is their common language, | has large possessions in England, he is 
that the wretchedness of their situation is | fairly entitled to an option of residence 
such as to admit of no aggravation—that between the two countries ; and there may 
they have nothing to hope; and it must) be weighty or even imperative considera- 
at least be owned that they have little to, tions to determine that option in favour of 
hazard. But, having once taken advan-' Engiand. But, in such a case, though he 
tage of this general and habitual feeling of, may lose no opportunity of visiting his 
hopeless distress as its first ally, the evil) Irish estates, those occasional and tran- 
meets with powerful auxiliaries towards its | sient visits will not compensate for his ge- 


farther progress in certain other peculiar | 
We know that the} can offer is by a judicious selection of au 


causes of irritation. 


cry of these deluded marauders applies to | 


three particulars, rents, taxes, and tithes ; 
and it cannot be denied that each of these 
is in some respects too well calculated to 
excite emotions of vexation and discon- 
tent. 

With respect to rents, I believe that 
the landlords of Ireland, as a body, are as 
much disposed to consider the situation of 
their peasantry as the landlords of Eng- 
land. There are amongst them noble 
examples of kindness and humanity, and 
of a constant endeavour to instruct and to 
elevate their tenantry. It must be ad- 
mitted, however, that, during the period 
of high prices, the rents became exorbi- 
tant ; and, although large reductions have, 
in many instances, been made and are still 
in progress, the abatement has not per- 
haps on the whole been so considerable as 
the circumstances of the times demand. 
Iam convinced that in many cases, where 
such reductions have not taken place, the 
reason has been, not that there is any 
want of wil] on the part of the landlords ; 
but because, being themselves involved in 
the same difficulties and from the same 
causes with their tenantry, they are pre- 
cluded from indulging what I cannot doubt 
would be the natural bias of their minds. 

A great part of the property in the dis- 
turbed districts, we must also recollect, is 
absentee property ; and, on the tenants on 
such estates, the ordinary pressure of Irish 
poverty falls with aggravated force. 
There are no people who receive more ' 
cordially the svinpathy of their superiors 
than the Irish, and none, in consequence, 
who feel the want of it more poignantly. 
On the absentee properties the people are 
placed in charge either of an avent, or of 
his bailiff or deputy. Often the agent 
himself is an absentee also; and, in addi- 


neral absence. ‘The single atonement he 


agent. Instances indeed will occur to 
every person acquainted with the subject, 
of agents chosen so happily, that little in- 
convenience is felt from the non-residence 
of the landlord. I will mention an exam- 
ple in the case of one of the largest pro- 
prietors in the south of Ireland, I mean 
the duke of Devonshire, whose yet closer 
connexion with England naturaily sepa- 
rates him from his Irish estates. It is cer- 
tainly not possible that the influence or 
exertions of any substitute, however meri- 
torious, should effectually fill up the void 
occasioned by the absence of that noble 
person. Yet, so far as the vacancy Is ca- 
pable of being supplied, it is so by the 
gentleman whom he has most judiciously 
selected to hold his place in Ireland; a 
gentleman, who, by his kindness, liberality, 
prudence, and manageuient, has conferred 
very important benefits on the tenantry 
confided to his care. Other examples of 
the same nature might be adduced ; but, 
in general, the absence of the great pro- 
prictors — the habit of letting lands to 
the highest bidder, without any regard to 
the claims of the former occupiers, which 
itself is a consequence of that absence— 
and other circumstances connected with 
the management of landed property— 
have certainly furnished too much ground 
for the complaint which has been prevae 
lent in Ireland against the rate of rents. 
Another alleged grievance is that of 
taxes. It is necessary perhaps to remark 


‘that, when the Irish poor complain of 


taxes, they do not mean the taxes paid to 
the government, or the public taxes, but 
the taxes imposed by the grand jurics,— 
that is, the local and county assessments. 
All the county expenses are presented, #s 
it is technically termed, by the grand 
juries, and they are levied by an acreable 
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tax in the respective baronies. These 
assessments swelled to an enormous height 
during the war; and, although they have 
since been in a certain degree reduced, 
they are yet in some instances most exor- 
bitant, and press with peculiar severity on 
the immediate occupiers of land. In the 
county of Cork, for example, the assess- 
ments for each plough-land (a denomina- 
tion of land familiar in that county) 
amounted, about thirty years ago, to five 
or six shillings; during the war it rose 
to twenty or twenty-five pounds. It 
has since sunk, and now varies between 
twelve and fifteen pounds; within which 
limits it seems likely to be stationary. I 
merely give this as a single specimen of 
the degree in which these assessments 
have increased, and of the inadequate 
manner in which they have subsequently 
been diminished. It is a hardship too 
upon the tenantry, that all the imposts of 
which I speak, for whatever purpose levi- 
ed, are paid by them, and by them (in 
the first instance) exclusively. The as- 
sessment for roads might perhaps naturally 
fall upon them, because it might be con- 
siered as a commutation for their labour ; 
but why the assessments for charitable in- 
stitutions, for fever hospitals, and even for 
purpoSes in which they have still less con- 
cern, should also be charged on them, it 
is not easy to discover. 

I have heard it observed, indeed, and 
by persons whose judgment I respect, 
that the people, though sensible of the 
pressure of these assessments, and be- 
lieving them to be obtained by what is 
termed “ jobbing,” yet often do not com- 
plain of them as a grievance, nor desire 
their removal, because they find that the 
money thus procured is expended among 
themselves. Now, Sir, I believe that this 
uncomplaining acquiescence, although it 
may exist in some places, is very far from 
being general; and, to say the truth, 
even were the feeling universal, I should 
only regard it as a stronger reason for a 
correction of the system. For what is 
this but to habituate the peasant to ac- 
quiesce, from interested views, in a prac- 
tice which he believes to be improper, 
and which, as he cannot but feel, may 
perhaps conduce to his benefit only at 
the expense of others yet poorer than 
himself? Besides, if there be any country 
in which it is more especially necessary 
that the avowed and the real motives of 
public conduct should coincide, that 
country is Ireland; on account of the 
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tendency so prevalent among the Irish 
people to believe, that public men, amidst 
much profession of a regard for the public 
welfare, are in fact swayed only by un- 
acknowledged considerations of private 
interest. 

I will not at this time enter much into 
the question of tithes, the third head of 
popular complaint in Ireland. It appears 
from what has passed this evening, that 
the whole of that subject will come in a 
separate shape before the House. It 
would be useless, therefore, to occupy 
the attention of the House with any 
lengthened remarks upon it; but I will 
beg to offer one or two observations. | 
believe that the evils resulting from this 
cause have been much exaggerated ; but 
I have been astonished to find that at- 
tempts have been made to construe the 
slightest intimation of the expediency of 
some improvement in the collection of 
tithes, or the most moderate proposal of 
a modification of the system itself, into 
an expression of hostility to the esta- 
blished church, I disclaim any such 
hostility, and protest against such a 
construction. Not only is there no 
necessary ground for the imputation ; 
but, if a consideration of the welfare of 
the lower classes of Ireland were com- 
pletely out of the question, I maintain 
that a regard for the interests of the Pro- 
testant religion and the established church, 
—a desire to improve the comforts and 
promote the usefulness of the Protestant 
clergy—would alone form a sufficient 
inducement for the serious consideration 
of the question of tithes, with a view to 
some correction of its acknowledged 
evils. I am sure that my right hon. 
friend (sir J. Newport) has been misun- 
derstood in what fell from him this even- 
ing. He has been supposed to represent 
this subject as involving a contest be- 
tween the rights of the people and the 
rights of the church. Iam confident that 
such was not his meaning. ‘There is, in 
truth, no contest whatever. The rights 
of the people and the rights of the church 
are the same. If ever there was a case 
in which the interests of the people at 
large were identified with those of a par- 
ticular order of men, this is that case. 

Surely, Sir, it cannot be regarded as 
advantageous to the cause of religion, it 
cannot be considered as a part of the 
rights of the church, that the very first 
act, to which a clergyman entering on 
his duties shall be compelled, shall be to 
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engage !n a conflict on a pecuniary sub- 
ject with his flock—the flock whom he 
is to instruct, to attach to his person, and 
to conciliate to his ministration. Under 
the present system, the greatest sufferer 
is the best and most conscientious clergy- 
man. The non-resident—the incumbent, 
if such there be, careless of his sacred 
functions, insensible to the interests of his 

arishioners, and indifferent consequently 
to their ill-will or hatred — may exact 
from them the utmost amount of his legal 
demands. The disinterested pastor, on 
the other hand, anxious to engage the 
affections of his flock, in order that he 
may win them to the discharge of their 
highest duties, must purchase this advan- 
tage by the sacrifice of a very consider- 
able part of his lawful income. Surely 
such a state of things cannot be for the 
advantage of religion, nor conducive to 
the safety of the Protestant establish- 
ment. 

The clergy of Ireland, Sir, are a very 
respectable body, and, of late years espe- 
cially, there has been a marked advance- 
ment in all particulars belonging to the 
clerical character. Independently of the 
performance of their proper duties, they 
hold, in Ireland, a very important civil 
situation. They supply the absence of 
the gentry, and in this respect confer 
great benefits on the country, both as 
resident gentlemen and as magistrates. 
1 do not blame the clergy for employing 
tithe proctors, or agents. It is impos- 
sible for them to avoid it. For, should a 
clergyman take it upon himself to transact 
in person all the requisite negotiations 
between himself and his parishioners, he 
must sink in their estimation, and detract 
from that respect which is essential to 
the due discharge of his office. He must 
gradually become secularized in his own 
habits and feelings ; and his time will be 
chiefly employed, not in the exercise of 
his calling, but in trafficking with his 
people on the lowest points of self-interest. 
The clergy, therefore, are of necessit 
obliged to employ tithe proctors ; but it 
Is of this very necessity that 1 complain. 
This is the cardinal evil of the system. 
The great objection to tithes does not 
respect their amount, nor that they are 
paid to the clergyman; the evil results 
principally from ti mode in which they 
are collected. 

_In considering the operation of peculiar 
circumstances on a peculiar people, we 
cannot overlook the temper and disposi- 
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tion of that people. Thus only can we 
estimate the greater or less degree of 
hardship which they may experience from 
any particular custom or regulation. 

Now, the Irish are, of all others, a peo- 
ple susceptible, easily excited, and above 
all things impatient of a continued course 
of fretful vexations. And it is upon this 
sore point particularly that the collection 
of tithes presses. For, observe what is 
the course of proceeding, and the con- 
tinual molestation which the farmer ex- 
periences. In the month of May, two 
viewers come to look at his crop, just 
rising from the ground. At the period of 
harvest they return to estimate the tithes. 
In the month of October appears the tithe 
proctor, to announce the amount of the 
tithe. He receives from the farmer a 
note, payable fifteen days before the Ja- 
nuary sessions. [ifteen days before the 
January sessions he returns. If the far- 
mer is unable to pay, legal process is 
served, and costs are incurred. At the 
sessions, the note is perhaps renewed, and 
made payable fifteen days before the 
April sessions. Fifteen days before the 
April sessions, the proctor again returns. 
If the farmer is still unable to pay, he is 
brought into court, and the law has its 
course. In May again the viewers re- 
sume their visits, and the same torment- 
ing routine recommences. Thus the en- 
tire circle of the year, from May to April, 
is filled up, and the mind of the farmer is 
kept in a constant fever of agitation. 
Now, extend this from farms to villages, 
and districts, and counties—and, I think, 
you will see what a fruitful source is here 
opened for discontents and heart-burnings, 
and, in the event, for the most serious 
troubles. 

This state of continued irritation is also 
aggravated by the habit of allowing ar- 
rears of tithes to accumulate; a habit 
which throws the peasantry completely 
at the feet of the proctor—of a person 
whom they detest. The conviction that, 
at the beck of the proctor, they and their 
families may at any moment be over- 
whelmed by the law, and reduced to beg- 
gary, drives them almost to desperation. 
‘The same circumstance, of the accumula- 
tion of arrears, applies also, as I ought 
before to have observed, to the subject of 
the rent of estates, and places the tenant 
in a position of subjection to the agent, 
or bailiff, not less galling than his depen- 
dence on the tithe proctor. 

Such, Sir, as I conceive, are some of 
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the peculiarities in the state of the Irish 
peasantry which facilitate the progress of 
active disaffection, after it has once 
gained any ground. But, when the mis- 
chief has availed itself of these facilitating 
circumstances, it finds, besides and be- 
yond all these, a yet deeper and more 
settled principle to assist and promote its 
growth. I mean, a rooted distrust, among 
the people, of the intentions of the Bri- 
tish government and legislature — the 
fatal legacy of six hundred years of injus- 
tice and oppression. Strange as it ma 
seem, the sentiment to which I allude is 
not usually a feeling of disaffection to the 
constitution, nor a want of attachment to 
the sovereign. The allegiance of the 
people to the person of the king has re- 
cently manifested itself in a very remark- 
able manner; nor, as I believe, have they, 
generally speaking, any wish to change 
the frame of the government, or to sub- 
vert the authority from which the laws 
proceed. But the laws themselves they 
regard as hostile to their interests, and 
therefore as fairly to be met either by di- 
rect resistance, or by evasion. In this 
respect, the disposition of a great portion 
of the Irish, with reference to the laws in 
general, seems to be analogous to that 
which to a considerable extent prevails in 
this country with regard to one particular 
branch of the law; I mean that which re- 
lates to the revenue. It appears to be 
almost a received opinion amongst some 
persons, and even amongst persons in 
other respects decently conscientious, 
that the revenue laws are a fair object of 
enmity; that it is perfectly allowable to 
deceive and defeat them if possible. We 
know further, that one class of men, who 
gain their livelihood by an evasion of the 
revenue laws, and are almost in a state of 
avowed war against them, yet at the same 
time feel no hostility towards the autho- 
rity from which those laws emanate, nor 
are found to resist that authority in any 
other way. On the contrary, having one 
day shed their blood in opposition to the 
law, these men are often equally ready, 
on the next, to shed it for their king and 
country. Inconsistent as this may seem, 
somewhat of the same sort of feeling per- 
vades, I am sorry to think, a considerable 
part of the Irish people, with respect to 
the law generally. They have a rooted 
conviction that it was not made for their 
benefit. They regard it only as a des- 
potic master; and are but too ready to 
evince that sentiment, whenever the op- 
portunity arrives. 
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Deeply as we must all condemn the 
atrocious acts to which this prepossession 
has led, can we wonder that it should be 
entertained? From the earliest times 
down to a late period, the gencral stream 
of legislation has been against the people 
of Ireland. I do not speak only of the 
labouring classes; I speak of the great 
mass of the population, They have, as a 
people, been excluded from the benefits 
of the British constitution. During the 
late reign, indeed, a propitious change 
took place; but the amendinent, though 
great, is even yet far from complete, and 
it is much more lamentable than surpris- 
ing that the impressions left by the long 
previous course of misrule should have 
survived their principal causes. I need 
not advert to the four hundred years 
which preceded the complete and ultimate 
subjugation of the island in the reign of 
James the Ist. Sir John Davis, in his 
memorable work on the causes which pre- 
vented the final civilization of the Irish, 
attributes the effect, in no small degree, to 
the policy which excluded them from a 
communion of laws with England. We 
know, indeed, that, at one time, a distinc- 
tion was made between a mere Irishman, 
or (as he was termed) a pure Hibernian, 
and an Englishman ;—that the English 
law was not extended to the mere or pure 
Irish, even though they earnestly re- 
quested that privilege: that it was 
scarcely a crime to murder a pure Irish- 
man ;—and that this system of exclusion 
continued till the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. 

Sir John Davis, in the work to which I 
have alluded, while considering the natu- 
ral advantages of Ireland—the beauty of 
the country—the fertility of its soil—the 
number and magnitude of its rivers—the 
happiness of its climate—the genius and 
character of its inhabitants—breaks out 
into an ecstacy at the contemplation, and 
anticipates for that fine region better and 
happier days, in consequence of the cor- 
rected system of government and legisla- 
tion which the prudence of James the Ist 
had introduced. He predicts that Ireland 
would flourish, because it was thencefor- 
ward to exist under one law, one king, 
and one allegiance, with England. What 
would have been the feelings of that 
writer, if he could have foreseen that, al- 
though the distinction between the Irish 
and the English of the pale was abolished, 
yet, in the place of that distinction, ano- 
ther of a still more noxious character was 
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to arise? The line of demarcation was to 
be no longer between the Irishman and 
and the Englishman, but between the 
Protestant and the Catholic. That cen- 
tury, therefore, which commenced so aus- 
piciously, was, in the sequel, marked by 
incidents still more fatal to the peace 
and happiness of Ireland than those which 
had gone before. It was a century of in- 
jury, exasperation and revenge—of war, 
and bloodshed, and spoliation. During 
that century, nearly the whole landed 
property of the island changed masters by 
confiscation. There were three memora- 
ble confiscations—in the time of James 
the first—in the time of Cromwell—and 
at the period of the Revolution. ‘The en- 
tire area of Ireland is reckoned at twelve 
millions of Irish acres; of that number, 
lord Clare states that eleven millions and 
a half underwent confiscation in the 
course of the century. It was said of 
Henry the 2nd, that, when he left Ire- 
land, he did not leave one’ subject more 
in his allegiance, than when he entered it. 
The remark may be applied to William 
the $rd. He quitted the Irish shore as a 
conqueror, but the number of his faithful 
adherents was not augmented by a single 
individual. And the seventeenth century 
closed only by leaving deeper seeds of 
discontent and hatred towards England in 
the hearts of the Irish people than it had 
found. 

Then came the anti-commercial code, 
and the anti-catholic code, marching side 
by side, and combining their strength for 
the great object of crushing by the most 
eflicacious means the talent, the industry, 
the enterprise, and the improvement of 
the people. The anti-commercial code 
extending itself over every part of the po- 
pulation, repressed the energies, and pre- 
vented the growth and progress of the 
opulence. of the whole country. ‘The 
anti-catholic code, not quite so unlimited 
in the sphere of its operation, yet in- 
cluded the far greater portion of the peo- 
ple, who, thus doubly oppressed, weve re- 
duced to the lowest state of humiliation. 

The eighteenth century advanced. 
Better principles gained ground ; and, at 
length, the irresistible progress of know- 
ledge opened the way for the relaxation 
of both those codes. The more obnoxi- 
Ous restrictions on commerce were re- 
moved; the Catholic laws were gradually 
softened down; nor can it be doubted 
that these improvements which distin- 
guished the reign of our late revered 
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monarch produced a favourable impres- 
sion on the minds of the Irish. Let it be 
observed, however, that nearly in propor- 
tion as the Catholic code was mitigated, 
there arose another, which might also be 
termed a penal code, and established itself 
inthe country. I mean that system of 
fierce and violent legislation, to which we 
owe the White-boy and Insurrection 
acts, and other regulations of a similar 
nature. Itis very true, that when that 
system began, which was about the year 
1765, it seemed to be required by a very 
pressing exigency; but it must be remem- 
bered, that an alleged emergency had also 
been the foundation of the Catholic code. 
Whether required or not, however, the 
effect of that course of angry legislation 
has been in a very considerable degree to 
counteract the salutary impressions pro- 
duced by the relaxation of the anti-com- 
mercial and anti-catholic laws, and to 
rivet in the minds of a great part of the 
people a conviction that they are not re- 
garded in the same light, or governed on 
the same principles, as the British subjects 
of the empire, and that their misdoings 
arc to be corrected by other than con- 
stitutional means. 

These then, as I conceive, are the great 
causes which predispose and prepare the 
minds of the Irish people for the recep- 
tion of any insurrectionary contagion. In 
so stating them, let me not for an instant 
be understood as justifying or palliating 
the spirit of resistance to lawful autho- 
rity, which they are the unhappy means 
of engendering ; and far less would I be 
thought the apologist of the cruel vio- 
lences,some times reaching the extreme of 
frightful atrocity, in which that spirit has 
manifested itself. On these subjects we 
can all have but one sentiment. In point 
of fact, however, I believe the promoting 
causes of the evil to be such as I have 
described. Those influences gradually 
form and accumulate, if I may so speak, 
a mass of morbid matter, which breaks 
out on every occasion of casual excite- 
ment, and which, though it may be re- 
pressed or dissipated for the moment, vet 
immediately begins again to collect and 
to await a fresh opportunity for appear- 
ance. 

But, Sir, admitting this to be the case, 
@ question still remains—Whence does it 
happen that these causes are allowed to 
operate so freely? Grant, that, by the 
means I have mentioned, the infectious 
mischief is fed and accelerated in its pro- 
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press, does it not at length strike on some 
resisting substance? Does it not at 
length shock against the solid mass and 
strength of the society? Are there no 
natural defences interwoven in the very 
system of the body politic? Are there 
no checks and counteractions supplied by 
its very nature? In every well-ordered 
and compact frame of society, the 
strength and stability of the machine 
itself, even by its simple existence, greatly 
protect it against the effects of domestic 
discord and confusion. The very leaning 
of the parts of the fabric upon each other 
—their mere holding together—-is gener- 
ally found sufficient to preclude a very 
wide extension of the mischief and the 
danger. 

Here, then, we detect the mighty dif- 
ference between such a wholesome frame 
of society and that which is now under 
our view—between the frame of society, 
for example, as it exists in England and 
as it exists in Ireland. Supposing the 
evil of intestine commotion to arise 
in some part of England, and even to 
attain a certain stage of maturity, it 
would yet at length encounter powerful 
and insurmountable obstacles ; obstacles 
which, in Ireland, either do not exist at 
all, or exist only in a very imperfect state. 
In England, the evil meets in the first 
place with the resistance of a strong moral 
and religious principle, resulting from dif- 
fused knowledge and education. Of late 
years, indeed, this defence has been, I 
regret to say, somewhat impaired; but a 
mass of that moral and religious principle 
still exists; and I believe that it checks, 
partially perhaps, yet on the whole very 
considerably, the progress of commotion 
and disturbance.—In Ireland, the evil 
meets with but little of such opposition : 
in the south, particularly, it has to act on 
ignorance, superstition, and depravity, 
arising from a deplorable want of educa- 
tion. In England, the evil, supposing it 
to have advanced so far, meets next with 
the resistance supplied by the habits and 
influence of a large and substantial body 
of yeomanry, who, by the weight of their 
example and by their authority over their 
inferiors, repress crime and keep down 
the tendency to disorder.—In Ireland 
there is, generally speaking, no such in- 
termediate body—no class of persons en- 
titled to the appellation of a substantial 
yeomanry. In England, the evil meets next 
with the resistance of the resident gentry ; 
—in Ireland, it meets with the void made 
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by absentees. In England, further, it 
encounters those guards and defences fur- 
nished by the actual institutions of the 
society—I mean the ordinary provisions 
for preserving the peace, the parochial 
and county officers appointed expressly 
for the repression of public disorder.—In 
Ireland it encounters a police, incorrectly 
so called—a system wretchedly inade- 
quate to its professed objects, and gener- 
ally calculated rather to promote than to 
repress agitation. In England, lastly, it 
has to contend with a vigorous and united 
magistracy. In Ireland, it finds a magis- 
tracy who cannot on the whole be consi- 
dered as an equally efficient body, and 
who are too often disjoined from each 
other by local and political conflicts. 

I have mentioned the want of educa- 
tion in Ireland. It is not, however, that 
the people are not instructed in reading 
and writing. In this respect, the educa- 
tion of the Irish peasantry cannot be con- 
sidered as generally deficient. By the 
late returns, it appears that there are not 
fewer than 8,000 schoolmasters through- 
out Ireland; and, reckoning to each of 
those fifty scholars, there must be about 
400,000 children under instruction. The 
education, however, thus administered, is 
frequently of the worst kind; and many 
of the schoolmasters are active promoters 
of agitation. They are persons of talent, 
and have usually, from obvious causes, 
considerable influence in the circles in 
which they move. This talent and in- 
fluence they are too much induced to 
apply to the purpose of producing evil 
impressions on the minds of the people, 
and of exciting and circulating discon- 
tent. The state of Ireland affords a strong 
proof that education, in the proper sense 
of the term, consists not merely in com- 
municating the elementary parts, the 
mere instruments of knowledge; that we 
do in fact nothing, or worse than nothing, 
unless the education which we give ex- 
tends to the inculcation of moral and re- 
ligious principle. The nature of the 
books also, which are commonly circu- 
lated in the schools to which I have re- 
ferred, is most pernicious. They gene- 
rally consist of the adventures of notorious 
villains and profligates. At the best, they 
are calculated only to cherish that dispo- 
sition for enterprise and that passion for 
danger which constitutionally mark the 
Irish. For this is a characteristic of 
that people—they delight in undertakings 
of peril—they love to run even into 
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jeopardy of life—they are deeply attached 
to secret and mysterious combinations, 
and fond of showing an unshaken fidelity 
to their engagements, especially where 
that fidelity is to be maintained under 
circumstances of difficulty and personal 
hazard. 

On the subject of education, Sir, there 
is, | am sorry to observe, much room for 
animadversion. The government of Ire- 
land—I refer particularly to the last cen- 
tury—cannot here be acquitted of cen- 
sure; nor can we hoid the clergy of 
either persuasion blameless. The clergy 


of the establishment—I speak chiefly of | 


past periods—have surely not in this re- 
spect fulfilled their duty. Possessed as 
they were of commanding influence in the 
state, of vast temporal endowments, and 
in some cases of princely opulence, it 
was in their power to apply great re- 
sources to the object of educating the 
poor, and it was certainly incumbent on 
them to do so. But, for a considerable 
time, they acted apparently on the ima- 
gination that their whole duty regarded 
only the Protestant part of the commu- 
nity; and it seemed their principle, while 
they educated the Protestant, to condemn 
the Catholic to hopeless ignorance. Of 
late, indeed, a material improvement has 
taken place; I am bound to say, that, 
among the most strenuous advocates of 
education, and among those who are most 
anxious to avail themselves of al] means 
afforded them for this purpose, and who, 
according to their opportunities, have in 
fact, been the most active in promoting 
it, are to be found the great body of the 
established clergy of Ireland. 

With respect to the Roman Catholic 
clergy, it is obvious, that, during the ex- 
istence of the penal code, they could not 
well be expected to take any steps for 
the promotion of the purpose in question. 
It was the object of that code to crush 
education. England, while that code re- 
mained, furnished the singular example 
of a Christian nation legislating upon a 
system, the direct effects of which was to 
extinguish knowledge and diffuse bar- 
barism. 

Under that code, the Roman Catholic 
clergy were a persecuted hody. They 
were not allowed access to the people. 
Their communion with their flocks was 
confined to stolen interviews; and those 
short periods were, of course, occupied 
rather in administering the rites of their 
religion, than in imparting moral or reli- 
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gious instruction. But why, since the 
relaxation of that code, they have not 
more assiduously applied themselves to 
this great object, it is, perhaps, less easy 
to explain. I know that they have labo- 
rious and extensive duties to discharge ; 
[ know that their numbers are inadequate 
to the demands of their religious offices ; 
I know that the life of a Catholic priest 
—so insufficient is the present number ot 
that clergy—is a life of constant bodily 
exertion; but, in spite of all these cir- 
cumstances, I do think it might have been 
possible for the Catholic priesthood to 
direct their efforts more than they have 
done to the moral improvement of the 
people. Yet, here also I must observe, 
that this class of Christians have of late 
begun to show a greatly increased degree 
of anxiety on the subject in question ; and 
that many of them are now earnestly en~ 
gaged in plans for the education of tlie 
poor. 

On the system of the ordinary police, 1 
can only once more observe that it is 
miserably defective. The baronial con- 
stables (for each barony has a certain 
number of such officers) are nominated 
by the grand juries, and reccive salaries 
of various amounts in different counties— 
not exceeding, however, 20/. for each in- 
dividual. I am sorry to say, that they 
are too often appointed, not on account 
of their fitness for the several functions of 
their office, but by a very different rule 
of selection. Instead of being young, 
vigorous, healthy, and equal to cope with 
the desperate offenders whom they may 
be called to oppose, they are in many in- 
stances dependants of great men, menial 
servants, wood-rangers, persons worn out 
in other lines of life, unfit for active duty, 
often placed upon the police as on a su- 
perannuation list, and in every respect 
calculated to do more mischief than good. 

Of the magistracy of the country, I 
wish to speak with the utmost deference. 
There are amongst them many persons of 
the highest character and qualifications. 
I could name gentlemen in every part of 
Ireland who perform their duty in a 
manner not only respectable, but even 
exemplary ; who, careless of all interests 
and considerations but those which the; 
are under a sacred obligation to consult, 
pursue a steady and honest line in the 
face of difficulty and personal danger. 
With regard, however, to some other 
members of the boly, I am airaid we 
must admit that they do net possess all 
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the requisites for their eminent station 
in the present circumstances of their 
country. 

I disclaim any wish to cast reflections 
on any body of men; nor would it be 
just in this case ; for, as I have said, there 
are examples of the highest qualifications 
among the magistracy in every part of 
Ireland. But instances have, on the other 
hand, occurred, in which I am bound to 
say, that the supineness of the magistrates 
has been injurious to the peace of the 
country, by suffering disturbance and out- 
rage to gain head at the commencement, 
instead of opposing to them an early and 
well-concerted resistance. 

Let me ask, Sir, what would be the 
effect in any county of England, which 
some local discontent had thrown into a 
state of ferment and agitation, if, in the 
course of a week, a fortnight, or three 
wecks, two or three houses were allowed 
to be burned and murders to be com- 
mitted, without any inquiry on the part 
of the local magistrates. Might we not 
naturally expect, that, within the succeed- 
ing three weeks, the number of those 
atrocities would be multiplied? and 
should we be surprised if the evil were to 
attain so great a height as to make the in- 
terposition of the civil power insufficient, 
and to compel a recurrence to coercive 
measures of another kind ? 

This state of things, Sir, in Ireland, 
which I have now attempted to sketch in 
some of its leading features, is the natural 
result of the course of policy, which, till 
a late period, has been pursued with re- 
spect to that country; and, if we are 
asked why such a system of policy was 
pursued, or how it happened that Eng- 
land, so liberal and enlightened in her 
principles and conduct with respect to 
most of her other dependencies, should, 
with regard to this her nearest possession, 
have so widely deviated from the obvious 
line of her duty, the answer is clear. 
The main cause is to be found in the pe- 
culiar nature of the relation which ex- 
isted between the two countries. In 
truth, the government of England was a 
government extrinsic to the people of 
Ireland. It was at first forced upon them 
by foreign military power, and by foreign 
military power it was, during the course 
of centuries, sustained. Sir, there is a 
tendency in all governments to adjust and 
assimilate themselves to the people which 
they rule. Even the most despotic go- 
vernments find it necessary in some de- 
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gree to shape and conform their acts to 
the wishes or the humours of their sub- 
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jects. This must be the result in every 
instance, where the governing power is 
entirely thrown (if I may so speak) on its 
own native resources; it is then compelled 
more or less to seek its safety in the good 
feeling of the people. But the misfortune 
with regard to Ireland was, that the go- 
vernment, being in the first instance 
super-induced by the arms and policy of 
a power foreign and extraneous to the 
country, was subsequently upheld by simi- 
lar means—by English force and English 
corruption. It was not placed under the 
necessity of making itself strong in the 
sympathy of the people; rather, it was 
ag under a necessity of an opposite 
cind ; it was led to rely on the support 
and resources of England, and not on the 
affection and honest allegiance of the 
Irish. It was a government not so much 
over the people, as against them. Down 
to the year 1782, this was remarkably 
the case. Since that period, indeed, a 
different system has prevailed; but I 
speak now of the cause which led to the 
adoption and continuance of the previous 
system of mis-government; and I think it 
cannot be denied that this cause is to be 
found in the fact of a government 
habitually and for centuries maintained 
as it was at first established—by foreign 
and extrinsic resources. It may, perhaps, 
safely be asserted, that, from the landing 
of Henry 2nd, on the Irish shore down 
to the commencement of the late reign, 
there was no period during which the 
Irish government could have supported 
itself for a single month without the assis- 
tance of England. 

In truth, Sir, it makes one indignant 
to observe the fortunes of that people. 
Recollect their many admirable quali- 
ties—their genius and intelligence—their 
peculiarly sociable and affectionate na- 
tures—their disposition to give confidence 
where it is merited—their steadfast devo- 
tion to any cause which they have once 
heartily espoused—their patience under 
misfortunes—their constitutional hospi- 
tality—their romantic love of adventure 
—their passionate attachment to all the 
charities of blood and kindred ;—recol- 
lect all this, and what must you think 
of that policy by which these excellent 
qualities have been perverted, by which 
all these gifts of nature and providence 
have been made the fruitful sources of 
crime and misery? What must you 
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think of that policy which tasked the 
power and the wisdom of England for 


ages, only to produce and prolong the 


moral and political degradation of such a 
people? 

Sir, it is not my object to attempt to 
point out the various remedies which 
may be applicable to this state of things ; 
but some remarks on that part of the sub- 
ject I will venture to offer. 

In the first place, it is obvious, that as 
the evils to which I have referred are the 
result of causes most deeply seated, and 
which have operated for ages, so they 
cannot admit of any sudden or instanta- 
neous cure. The process of healing must 
be gradual. But, in making this obser- 
vation, I wish to guard against the possi- 
ble abuse of it. It does not furnish the 
slightest pretext for indifference or delay 
in the application of remedial measures. 
It is, on the contrary, the strongest argu- 
ment for an immediate recourse to them. 
Indeed, although I admit that improve- 
ment must be a work of gradation, I cer- 
tainly conceive that the rate of its pro- 
gress depends in no small degree on our- 
selves; and, if it is heartily pursued and 
promoted on all sides, I even think it pos- 
sible that the effect may be produced 
with a rapidity on which we should in the 
first instance be far from calculating. 

I must, however, in the next place ob- 
serve that, with respect to many of the 
evils which afflict Ireland, the business of 
correction does not rest either with the 
government or with the legislature. The 
remedies must grow up from the people 
themselves. They are in the hands of the 
people—in the hands of the landholders 
and gentry; and by these I trust they 
will be applied. 

The power of interposition, as I have 
observed, is in many instances not with 
the government. Is it possible, for ex- 
ample, that the government should find 
a permanent relief for the distresses of 
the poor and the general want of employ- 
ment? ‘Temporary aid on a particular 
emergency may be afforded with advan- 
tage ; but to provide that the population 
of a large country shall at all times be 
fully occupied and comfortably situated, 
is a task beyond the competence of human 

olicy or power. In the same manner, 
is it within the province of government to 
interpose between landlord and tenant? 
Or would it be proper that legislative 
enactments should prescribe to the land- 
lord the conduct which he ought to 
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pursue in that relation? In this respeot, 
as in many others, our appeal must be to 
the landed gentry of Ireland. 

With those of them, indeed, who will- 
ingly and systematically absent themselves 
from their country—what terms of per- 
suasion can avail? I would, Sir, it were 
in my power to rouse those persons from 
theirapathy. I would it were in my power 
to carry to their hearts such an appeal as 
the exigency of the case demands ; to re- 
excite in them those recollections of home 
and of country, which, I am sure, are not 
extinguished but only dormant. I would 
remind them how little justice they do 
even to themselves, in abandoning the 
post which has been assigned to them by 
Providence, and sacrificing all the high 
obligations resulting from rank, birth, and 
station. I would implore them to reflect 
how little they consult either their own 
happiness or the good opinion of their 
countrymen, in forsaking the discharge of 
those duties which ought to be cultivated 
by them not merely from a sense of obli- 
gation, but, even if obligation were not 
concerned, from a regard to their truest 
interests and highest dignity: duties, not 
to be executed as tasks, but to be en- 
joyed as privileges:—the duties of pro- 
tecting, of enlightening, and of tran- 
quillizing the people committed to their 
care. I would tell them that it is vain to 
look for incompatible advantages—that 
they cannot draw their rentals from their 
native country, and Javish them in travel 
or amusement abroad, and at the same 
time hope to have a healthy, contented, 
well-principled, and loyal tenantry at 
home. 

To those landlords who reside in the 
country, I would also make an earnest 
appeal. I call upon them, not indeed to 
adopt a course foreign to their own inclina- 
tions, but to persist in the course to which 
I know they are already inclined. This 
is the easier undertaking ; facilius incitare 
currentem quam commovere languentem. I 
call upon to do more ardently what they 
are already doing, to watch over the in- 
terests of their dependants, which are, in 
truth, their own ; to Jabour for their moral 
elevation as well as their physical com- 
fort ; and thus, by constant attention, by 
patient and considerate humanity, and 
above all, by the force of example, to 
secure the progress of their country in 
knowledge, in industry, in refinement, and 
in religion. 

There are, however, Sir, other duties 
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relating to the improvement of the coun- 
try, which more peculiarly fall to the lot 
of the government and the legislature. 
And here, I would presume to point out 
three great objects to which, as I conceive, 
the attention of parliament and of the 
executive authorities should be directed. 
The first is the improvement, by constitu- 
tional means, of what I have termed the 
ordinary defences of society ; I allude par- 
ticularly to the police and the magistracy. 
I have described the state of the ordinary 
constabulary of the country. On this 
subject, plans of two different descriptions 
were under the consideration of the late 
Irish government. The principle of the 
one was to abolish the whole of the existing 
constabulary, and to establish a general 
police, under the appointment and super- 
vision ef government. 
station a pens-d’ armerie throughout Ire- 
land. The other method proposed was 
to attempt, by an amendment, nota repeal, 
of the present law, to effect a practical 
improvement in the character of the ex- 
isting baronial constabulary—to pro- 
vide, if possible, that it should be compo- 
sed of better materials, that the selection 
of constables should be more unexcep- 
tionable; and, in short, that the whole 
system should be better adapted to its 
declared purposes. With respect to these 
two descriptions of plans, I confess I think 
the latter ought at least to be first tried. 

It is notorious, as I have already inti- 
mated, that the present system of police 
is wretchedly defective,because wretchedly 
carried into execution. It is confessedly 
ill-worked. Now, had every thing been 
done to render the operation of the system 
as perfect as possible—had every means 
been used to strengthen what is good in it, 
and to correct its imperfectione—and had 
the experiment, after all, been found to 
fail—then certainly we should have no 
alternative, except to throw aside the old 
machinery altogether, and to proceed on 
a different plan. But, when it is admitted, 
that the system, whatever be its merits, 
has not been fairly brought to the test— 
when the complaint is not against the 
principle but against the practice, when, 
further, the principle is not only more 
unobjectionable, but more constitutional 
than that of a geus-d’armerie—then it 
does seem somewhat of a large and illo- 
gical consequence to conclude that you 
shall at once rush to the other extreme, 
and abandon not only the incorrect prac- 
tice but the uncensured principle. I 
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term this principle more constitutional 
than its antagonist, because it provides for 
the defence and protection of the society 
from the bosom of the society itself. It 
finds the defenders of peace and order 
amongst the people. And, surely, this is 
wiser and better than the notion of secu- 
ring the public tranquillity by the direct 
agency of the executive power. But the 
truth is, that, wherever the system of 
baronial constables, as established by the 
laws now in being, has been fairly tried, it 
has been fouad to answer its purpose. In 
proof of this remark, | would mention the 
case of the county of Longford, which was 
a few years ago so disturbed, that it was 
on the eve of being placed under the 
peace preservation act. At that time, 
my noble friend (lord Forbes), one of tlie 
members forthecounty, desirous to avertthis 


resolved to make an experiment, whether 
it was not possible to preserve tranquillity 
under the present mode of appointing con- 
stables. At his request the application of 
the peace preservation act was withheld. 
By his own exertions and influence, with 
the assistance of his brother magistrates, 
he formed, under the existing laws, a 
baronial police which has now for five 
years been in operation; and the result 
has been the complete tranquillity of that 
county during the time in question, 
without any resort to extraordinary means. 
Formerly, in Longford, as in many other 
counties, no constable could execute a 
warrant with safety in the fairs and gene- 
ral meetings of the people. It is unfortu- 
nately too common a case in Ireland, that 
a peace-officer is unable to act except 
under the protection of a military force. 
Thecontrast in Longford is now sostriking, 
that, but recently, in a fair crowded 
with thousands of the people, a single con- 
stable entered, and, seizing a delinquent, 
marched him to confinement, through the 
whole of the thronged multitude, without 
experiencing the slightest disturbance or 
opposition. 

The plan of a gens-d’armerie would 
probably in its consequences be of very 
serious detriment. {t would tend, I 
think, to deteriorate, if not to extinguish 
what subsists of good magistracy in Ire- 
land, and to degrade the gentry from their 
natural station. I do not deny that its 
immediate eect might be more striking 
than that of a milder plan ; but I believe 
that, if it were possible to compare the 
two systems experimentally, the result in 
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the course of a few years, would be in 
favour of that which I consider as the more 
constitutional. 

It has, indeed, often occurred to me, in 
considering this subject, that it would be 
adviseable to introduce among the Irish, 
still more than has bitherto been admitted, 
of the English principle of confiding the 
peace of the country to the care of the 
inhabitants. One great evil in Ireland 
has been, that, in every emergence civil 
or political, where any thing was to be 
done, immediate recourse has been had to 
the agency of the government. I thought 
it might be well worth an experiment, 
whether the English mode of appointing 
gratuitous parochial constables might not 
advantageously be adopted in the sister 
country. I should not now have mention- 
ed this idea, if it had net been that, in a 
conversation about a twelve-month ago, 
with my Noble friend to whom I have 
already alluded, | threw it out, and ex- 
pressed some intention of proposing legis- 
lative enactments for the purpose of car- 
rying it into effect. In consequence of 
that remark, my noble friend, with his 
characteristic zeal for the improvement of 
his country, has actually made the experi- 
ment. During the last year, parochial 
constables have been appointed in Long- 
ford, who have acted gratuitously, and I 
have understood from him, that the plan 
has been attended with great and unques- 
tionable benefit. Under these circum- 
stances, I think it would be somewhat pre- 
mature to pronounce that Ireland shall, at 
this time, and in all its parts, be placed 
under a constabulary force appointed im- 
mediately by the executive power. 

The subject of the magistracy also oc- 
cupied the attention of the late Irish go- 
vernment, and measures relating to it were 
in progress when the change of govern- 
ment took place. More than two years 
ago, at the time of the decease of the late 
king, lord chancellor Manners, in whose 
department that branch of public duty is 
particularly vested, resolved, in conse- 
quence of many conferences with the go- 
vernment, to enter uponarevisionof the ma- 
gistracy, It was his intention to form a list 
of those gentlemen in each county, who, 
according to the best information that he 
could procure, might be properly selected 
to hold commissions of the peace ; and to 
avail himself of the opportunity of issuing 
& new commission, silently to supersede 
that which is now in force, re-appointing, 
at the same time, all the fittest and most 
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effective magistrates. Since that period, 
I have had communications with the lord 
chancellor, and I know that he has not 
been inattentive to the object in question. 
The nature of the inquiry which he was 
obliged to make has occasioned much 
longer delay than might have been wished, 
but it is not easy for those who have not 
considered the details of the subject to 
conceive the minute and complicated na- 
ture, as well as delicacy, of the investi- 
gations requisite to bring such an inquiry 
to a Satisfactory issue. Although, there- 
fore, the delay that has occurred is matter 
of regret, 1 am persuaded that no blame 
attaches on account of it to the noble lord. 
Shortly before I left Ireland, I understood 
from himself that he had made great pro- 
gress in the work of revision, that his in- 
quiries had been prosecuted in all parts, 
and that he had obtained from the best 
sources materials for carrying his original 
intentions and the wishes of the govern- 
ment into effect. He added, that there 
were at that time only a few counties (I 
think but two or three) for which he was 
not prepared with an improved commis- 
sion. I should suppose that the lists for 
those counties have by this time been com- 
pleted; but what has since occurred, I 
am of course unableto say. It may, how- 
ever, be hoped that, by these means, what- 
ever improvement may be requisite in the 
magistracy of Ireland, will be carried into 
effect at no distant period. 

The second of those objects which I 
regard as demanding public and legislative 
interposition, is the moral improvement of 
the people. I have already touched on 
the nature of the education that exists in 
Ireland. It is highly important that this 
subject should attract the attention of par- 
liament, and some public inquiry into it 
seems indispensable. Whether that inquiry 
should be conducted by a committee of 
the House, by a commission appointed by 
the government, or by a parliamentary 
commission, is not now the question ; 
but information ought, I think, in some 
way to be obtained; I mean chiefly as to 
the state of Roman Catholic education. 
On this part of the subject in particular, 
we have not sufficient facts before us. It 
is avery difficult matter to decide what 
public measures it may be best to adopt 
for the purpose of promoting the education 
of the great body of the Irish people. An 
hon. friend of mine (Mr. Rice) has inti- 
mated that a national system ought to be 
established. I do not profess to pronounce 
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a decided judgment, because I think that 
the question requires much more discus- 
sion than it has yet received. Notwith- 
standing, however, the deference which I 
feel for the opinion of my hon. friend, I 
confess that, as far as my mind is yet made 
up, my leaning is to believe that the es- 
tablishment of such a national system of 
education in that country as shall be effec- 
tual, would be opposed i very serious if 
not insurmountable difficulties. I need 
only advert to the religious differences that 
revail in the country; especially to the 
eading distinctions of Catholic and Pro- 
testant. A system of national education, 
Sir, must of course proceed on the prin- 
ciple of excluding all that is circumstantial 
in the doctrines of the two persuasions, 
and retaining only what is essential in both. 
You must take the common quantity, if I 
may so speak, of the two religions, and 
upon this you must frame your course of 
education. Now, Sir, I am afraid that 
such a plan savours a little of the old mis- 
take of attempting to produce uniformity 
of opinion, instead of being content to se- 
cure a concord and unity of hearts. It is 
besides to be observed, that much of what 
the Catholics deem the essence of their 
religion, many of them will allow to be 
communicated only through the medium 
of their clergy. The result, therefore, of 
this general course of educaticn would, I 
fear, be fallacious. It would leave what all 
must consider a most essential part of 
education to be in a great measure sup- 
plied, as it is now, by private care and 
benevolence. The instruction given would 
consist more in a negation of the doctrines 
peculiar to each persuasion, than in thein- 
culcation of any positive articles of belief. 
I incline, therefore, to the opinion, that, 
for Ireland, in its present situation, a 
different system is better adapted—that 
of encouraging, by — means in our 
power, the various efforts for the education 
of the people, throughout the kingdom, b 
whatever persons they may be conducted, 
provided only that it be clearly ascertained 
that they are directed to the promotion of 
real moral and religious improvement. 
The liberality of parliament will, I am 
persuaded, we government with ample 
funds to be distributed in aid of such 
efforts ; the distribution being fettered by 
no other condition than this, that they 
shall be honestly and really applied to the 
moral culture of the people. There is a 
small fund, which has been voted for a 
few years past (amounting in the present 
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year to 4000/.), which has been placed in 
the hands of the Irish government, and is 
applied on the principle that I have 
described. The distribution of it is vested, 
under the control of government, in the 
hands of three gentlemen, who have been 
requested to undertake the trust, the rev. 
Mr. Dunn, major Woodward, and Mr. 
Digges Latouche. I mention their names, 
because it is due to them to pay to their 
judgment, their Jiberality, and their en- 
lightened and honourable conduct, the 
tribute of high respect and praise. They 
perform the duties of the trust gratuitously, 
and they dispose of this fund to any school 
—in aid, it should always be remembered, 
of local exertions and local subscriptions 
—but to any school conducted either by 
Catholics or Protestants, provided they 
are satisfied that it shall be well conducted, 
and that it proceeds on true principles of 
Christian benevolence. I should propose 
that this fund be considerably enlarged, 
and that it be from time to time enlarged 
in proportion to the demands of the coun- 
try ; and that, whether it be always inves- 
ted in the hands of the same gentlemen, 
or in the hands of different sets of indi- 
viduals carefully selected for the purpose, 
the distribution should be still regulated 
by the same principle. 

The third point to which I presume 
to think that the legislature ought to di- 
rect its attention is—what I may term the 
civil improvement of the people. Here I 
would particularly advert to the question 
of tithes, but without at this period en- 
larging upon it; more especially as the 
subject is hereafter to undergo discus- 
sion. Previously, however, to the adop- 
tion of any measure on a large scale res- 
pecting it, some inquiry into the actual 
operation of the system at present estab- 
lished seems to be expedient. Whether 
this should be made by parliament, or by 
the government, may be matter of future 
consideration. Of the competency of 
parliament to institute such an investiga- 
tion, there can be no doubt ; for the com- 
petency to inquire is surely concurrent 
with the competency to legislate. But, 
perhaps, considering the nature of the 
subject, and from respect to the constitu- 
tional authority of the sovereign as head of 
the church, it would rather be advisable 
that such an inquiry should emanate from 
the government, and be conducted under 
its superintendance. 

On this part also of my subject, I must 
touch upon the question of Catholic 
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emancipation ; not to enter into it, but to 
mention the measure as one of those most 
material to the improvement of Ireland. 
The question, Sir, has of late assumed a 
new position; and this is the only remark 
I shal! make upon it. In consequence of 
the visit of his majesty to his Irish domi- 
nions, and his peculiarly gracious and 
condescending conduct while in that 
quarter; in consequence also of the ap- 
pointment of lord Wellesley to the go- 
vernment of Ireland, and of the general 
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pressed the passions and movements of 
the misguided people. In every stage of 
these disorders, both during the progress 
of the infatuation and at the period when 
the convicted delinquents met their fate, 
their merit has been cqualiy conspicuous. 
I think myself bound to make this state- 
ment in favour of that respectable order 
of men; and it is, afterall, but a poor 
tribute for the benefits which they have 
conferred upon their country. . 

I will no longer, Sir, dwell on particular 


impression that he was especially selected | measures of amelioration; but I would in 
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ments with respect to that country ; there | great remedy for the diseased state of 


is no doubt that a persuasion exists, that 
the opinions of the highest person in the 
kingdom are favourable to the progress of 
the Catholic cause. This persuasion is 
gaining ground throughout Ireland ; and 
if, after all that has passed, the measure 
of emancipation should not be adopted, 
the disappointment will be attributed to a 
disinclination towards its success, exist- 
ing, not in the highest quarter, but in the 
other branches of the legislature. I have 
already adverted to the distrust entertain- 
ed by the Irish people generally of the 
disposition of the British legislature, and 
I shall only observe, that one unfortunate 
consequence of the continued rejection of 
the measure would be still more deeply to 
rivet that conviction—and thus to create 
what in a constitutional view cannot be 
too much deprecated, a separation in the 
eyes of the people between the wishes of 
the sovereign and the intentions of the le- 
gislature. 

On this occasion, Sir, I think it is my 
duty to do justice to the conduct and cha- 
racter of the Roman Catholic clergy. A 
few years ago I expressed, in my place, 
my sense of the obligations which the 
country owed to that class of men for the 
zeal and activity with which they had 
co-operated with the magistracy and the 
government in maintaining the public 
tranquillity. For that declaration I have 
incurred much censure—not indeed in 
this House—but the subsequent conduct 
of the body in question has completely 
justified the good opinion of them which 
I then expressed. It has so happened, 
that, during the late disturbances, their 
conduct has been brought forward with a 
peculiar prominence, and in almost all in- 
stances, they have, by the utmost exer- 
tions, and often at the imminent hazard of 
their lives, enforced the duty of obedience 
to the civil power, and opposed and re- 
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Ireland is to be found in a steady course 
of wise and good government. Asall the 
vices and misery of that country have 
mainly sprung from a steady course of 
mismanagement, so must her improve- 
ment and her progress in morals, religion, 
and the blessing of civilized life, depend 
on the patient and inflexible adherence of 
her rulers to a directly opposite line of 
policy. It is above all things important 
to lay the foundation of every remedial de- 
sign in the union and concord of the peo- 
ple. This is an indispensable preliminary. 
Let it not be imagined, Sir—I need 
scarcely disclaim the construction—that, 
in offering these sentiments I have the 
slightest intention to insinuate censure on 
any preceding administration. I know 
that, with respect to the principles I am 
now recommending, I shall be cordially 
joined by all those members of the House 
who have at any period been members of 
the Irish government. But I repeat, that 
the basis of advancement must be the 
mutual good-will of the people. What- 
ever other measures you may adopt, you 
can hope to make but little progress, un- 
less you secure this object; and, if this 
object be first attained, the adoption of 
other measures will be comparatively 
easy, and even the necessity of them will 
be in some degree superseded. Let us 
not believe, Sir, that the task of creating 
or diffusing such a spirit of reciprocal 
kindness is hopeless. True it is, indeed, 
that, where passions and prejudices, in- 
flamed by ancient and bitter recollections, 
are involved, many obstacles must inter- 
vene, and the end to which we aspire may, 
for a time, seem to be withdrawn to a dis- 
tance almost unattainable. But let us not 
despair of the ultimate result. We know 
that the best feelings and the loftiest pas- 
sions are on our side. We know that the 
sanctions of authority and experience are 
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in our favour. Wherever the experiment 
has been fairly tried, it has completely 
answered. I could give many examples 
of such success, but shall limit myself to 
one with which I shall conclude. I offer 
it as an additional demonstration of the 
important truth, that habitual kindness 
and real honesty of intention will always 
find their reward in the sympathies and in 
the conduct of those towards whom they 
are exercised. 

’ In the county of Limerick, Sir, there is 
a parish untouched to this moment by 
any of the disorders which have distracted 
that county. It is nine miles from the 
city of Limerick, and in the midst of all 
the horrors of which we have heard. It 
contains a very crowded population al- 
most entirely Roman Catholic: yet, in 
that parish, the Protestant clergyman 
keeps no arms, nor has he in any respect 
increased the fastenings or defences of his 
house; and, at night, he sleeps in secu- 
rity, confiding in the protection of Provi- 
dence and the good-will of his Roman 
Catholic parishioners. The neighbour- 
hood has been visited by these nightly 
marauders, and many excesses have been 
committed; but, in this parish, not a 
single outrage has taken place. In the 
course of last December, there gccurred 
in the same parish: a memorable scene. 
On a Sunday in that month, the Roman 
Catholic priest summoned his flock to a 
meeting in the Romish chapel, and there 
at the altar he presented to them the 
Protestant clergyman of the parish. The 
people were not assembled for the pur- 
poses of worship, but the place and the 
day gave a solemnity to the meeting 
and a sanctity to its object. The Pro- 
testant clergyman from the altar addressed 
the people. He gave to their conduct 
the applause which it merited, and ex- 
horted them in the most earnest manner to 
continue the same course of loyalty and 
good order. His address, which occupied 
half an hour, was heard with breathless 
attention ; and the result was, that, at the 
close of it, the people, with one voice, 
and with acclamation, came forward and 
took the oath of allegiance. The present 
state of the parish attests their faithful 
observance of the voluntary engagement. 
Now, Sir, to what must we ascribe these 
effects? Not to any sudden burst of en- 
thusiastic kindness, suspending on a spe- 
cial occasion habitual distrust and 
estrangement; not to a momentary im- 
pulse, urging the Protestant and the Ca- 
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tholic to unite for a particular purpose— 
no! but to a settled and regular habit of 
conciliation between the Protestant and 
the Catholic clergyman, between the Pro- 
testant clergyman and his Catholic pa- 
rishioners—a habit formed and built up 
during a kindly intercourse of twelve 
years. It is the result, therefore, of a 
system silently matured in the time of 
peace, and at length manifesting its effi- 
cacy in the hour of danger. 

The instance, Sir, which I have given, 
is, I am happy to think, not a solitary 
one; and, from facts like these, I am 
surely warranted in the conclusion, that, 
where the same conciliatory means are 
used, the same excellent effects will gene- 
rally follow. Such a spirit of persevering 
kindness as I have described is capable of 
surmounting even strong prejudices ; and, 
so far from being incompatible with fide- 
lity to the religion which we profess, is, 
indeed the genuine offspring of that reli- 
gion in its highest state of excellence. It 
may extend to every order of persons in 
the community, and may be the animating 
principle of government itself, without 
any compromise of its rights, or deroga- 
tion from its authority. 

Mr. Ellis, of Dublin, deprecated the 
present discussion, as calculated to ex- 
cite public irritation ; whereas the object 
of all public discussion should be, to soften 
down irritation. He could not allow the 
statements which had been made by se- 
veral gentlemen in the course of the de- 
bate, to operate unqualified on the mind 
of parliament. It was his duty to state 
the view he had taken of this important 
question; and if he, in delivering his 
opinion, should betray the infirmity of 
human nature, it could not be denied that 
those who cherished different feelings, 
and who had that night expressed them, 
were not free from the same infirmity. As 
far as the discussion had gone, very re- 
mote causes had been assigned for the 
troubles by which Ireland was now agi- 
tated. It appeared to him, that several 
gentlemen had adopted hasty opinions, on 
which they had argued, instead of adduc- 
ing facts, and inferring consequences from 
them. He, however, would take a differ- 
ent course; he would state the facts 
which influenced his opinion, instead of 
arguing on fanciful and uncertain data. 
Connected as he was with some of the 
disturbed districts, he had enjoyed op- 
portunities of learning private circum- 
stances relative to the insurrection; but 
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these he would not mention—he would 
state only those transactions which were 
of a public nature, and which were per- 
fectly well known to his majesty’s go- 
vernment. If he offered any statement 


that was incorrect, they could correct | 
him; but if his statements were consist- | 


ent with facts, then he called on the 
House and the government to adopt his 
view of the subject. The right hon. gen- 


tleman who had last addressed the House | 


had described the disturbances of Ireland 
as applying only to particular districts—as 
originating merely in local causes—and 
as not likely to be of permanent duration. 


He differed from the right hon. gentleman | 


on all these points. 
much deceived if gentlemen supposed 
that the disturbances in Ireland were li- 
mited to the narrow circle of a few dis- 


tricts, or that they were of recent origin. | 


He would, on the contrary, assert that 


the present disturbances in their distinct | 


character, originated in the year 1814. 
For many years previous to that period, 
disturbances, which could not be excused 
or extenuated, prevailed in Ireland; but 
the present disturbances were as distinct 
from those to which he referred, in their 
motives, objects, and agents, as it was pos- 
sible for them to be. 

Having pointed out the year when the 
disturbances commenced, the next point 
to which he would direct the attention of 
the House, was, the peculiar character of 
the agents employed ; for he would assert 
and it could not be denied by the govern- 
ment, that, whatever the object of those 
infatuated persons might be, the disturb- 
ances were, without any exception, car- 
ried on exclusively by the Catholics of 
Ireland. The Protestant might be con- 
fided in: he cared not how he might suffer 


under the extremity of distress ; still he was 


peaceable; however humbled, however 
crushed by the weight of his poverty, the 
Protestant had not, directly or indirectly, 
taken a part in those disgraceful outrages. 
It therefore followed, that though po- 


verty and penury extended over all, it | 


had operated to produce insurrection and 


rebellion amongst the Catholics only. The 
hon. and learned gentleman here took a | 


brief review of the disturbances which had 
occurred in 1814, 1815, and 1816, at 
which time there was no complaint of the 
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| which existed now. It could not escape 
observation, that the Roman Catholics 
who were embarked in those outrages 
| were bound by a peculiar species of reli- 
gious obligation. In all their forms a di- 
rect allusion was made to the established 
religion of the country, and an undis- 
| guised expression of hostility towards that 
| 

| 


religion was indulged in, which pretty 
clearly showed what their object was. The 
precise object of the conspiracy he could 
| not state; but it appeared to him that it 
was not set on foot for the merepurpose of 
loweringrents or abating tithes, but that it 
had originated in a rancorous hostility to 
the established religion of the country. 
The hon. member for Limerick had said, 
_ he wasshocked at certain books which were 
generally read in Ireland. But what would 
| he say to that book, which was dissemi- 
natedinevery part of Ireland, which wasto 
- befound inevery cottage —that book which 
was promulgated as a set-off against read- 
_ing the Bible? He alluded to bishop 
_ Walmesley’s history of the Catholic re- 
_ ligion—a book written by a Catholic bi- 
shop, recommended by the Catholic 
| clergy, which had gone through eight 
| successive editions, and which his majes- 
_ty’s government had traced into almost 

every cottage in Ireland: that ‘work, 
which was to be found where the read- 
| ing of the Bible was not permitted, ex- 
_ plained the Apocalypse of St. John in a 
manner favourable to the doctrines of the 
| Catholic religion. In this work, after 
| justifying almost the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, the author had limited the 
duration of the Protestant religion to the 
year 1825. A man of education, would, 
of course, look at such a work with per- 
fect contempt, but its effect upon unin- 
formed minds could not but be most pre- 
judicial. It was such as to inspire in the 
minds of the lower order of Catholics so 
perfect a hatred of Protestants that the 
latter were in many cases compelled to 
emigrate rather than renounce their reli- 
gion, and to remain in safety without re- 
nouncing they found in numerous in- 
stances to be impossible. He was in- 
formed by several Protestants, that they 
had emigrated entirely from an appre- 
hension that their lives and property were 
in- danger; and he assured the House 
that, on inquiry, it would be found, that 


| 


depreciation of prices or the high rate of | emigration had been confined almost uni- 


rent; and therefore he inferred, that these 

were not the real cause of the spirit of in- 

subordination which prevailed then, and 
VOL. VI. 


versally to Protestants. 

| He wished to call the attention of the 
| House to another point. It had been 
sf 
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said, that the Catholic priests had used 
their most strenuous efforts to preserve 
peace and tranquillity. It was of great 
huportance to ascertain whether they 
were or were not sincere in their conduct: 
and it was of peculiar importance at the 
present time, when they claimed to be 
exempted from the ordinary law of the 
country, because, as they asserted, it 
would interfere with their influence over 
their congregation. That the Catholic 
priests had recommended peace and 
subordmation from their altars, he was 
not disposed to deny. Indeed he knew 
the fact. [Hear, hear.] But the ques 
tion was, whether they were sincere in 
those recommendations. With respect to 
the Catholic laity, he was ready to admit 
that the lower orders alone were con- 
nected with the disturbances. He believed 
the higher classes of the Roman Catholics 
to have just as little to do with the out- 
rages as the Protestants themselves. But, 
while he absolved the educated Roman 
Catholic laity from all blame, he was 
sorry he could not say so much for the 
clergy. Let the House look to the man- 
ner in which the Roman Catholic clergy 
had acted on other occasions, when their 
authority was disputed, and contrast it 
with the conduct which they now pursued. 
It must be admitted on all hands, that 
however sincere or warm the Roman 
Catholic clergy might be in their endea- 
vours to restore tranquillity, on the present 
occasion, they had totally failed. ‘They 
had not succeeded in recalling their flocks 
to those paths from which they had devi- 
ated. But, on other occasions, when 
their representations were opposed, what 
had they done? They had had immediate 
recourse to the forms of their church. 
{t had been judicially proved in courts of 
Justice, that when some of their flock had 
dared to read the bible, contrary to the 
will of the Catholic clergy, the persons 
thus offending were assailed by the forms 
of the church of Rome. No such thing 
had been done on the present occasion. 
Here the hon. and learned gentleman 
adverted to several instances where mur- 
der had been committed by the peasantry, 
and the priesthood had not used the forms 
of the church for the purpose of discover- 
ing the offenders. In the county of 
Louth, eight individuals were burned by 
the insurgents; in the south of Ireland, 19 
persons had the same fate ; but the Catho- 
lic clergy did not endeavour to discover 
the murderers, by exerting those powers 
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to which, on less important occasions, 
they had had recourse. In the county of 
Limerick, a crown witness, returning from 
giving evidence at the assizes, happened 
to pass by a chapel while divine service 
was performing; the whole congregation 
rushed out, and murdered him on the 
spot, in the presence of the priest. Govern- 
ment offered thousands and thousands to 
discover the perpetrators of this deed, but 
without effect. In another place, the 
priest advised the people not to take the 
oath of allegiance. And what was his 
reason? Because the oath of allegiance 
might interfere with another oath, which 
Dr. Milner was preparing for the Roman 
Catholics. Was this a proof of the since- 
rity which actuated the Catholic clergy ? 
«s [ will not,” said this priest, “ take the 
oath myself, neither will I command my 
congregation not to take it, but I will 
advise them not.” At Killarney, a priest 
according to his own statement, was 
apprehensive of disturbance. He heard, 
on a certain night, the blowing of horns, 
and all those sounds which distinguished 
the excursions of the disaffected. He, 
however, remained quiet all night, but 
next day, at twelve o’clock, he ventured 
into a crowd of insurgents. He found 
that they had seized an obnoxious indi- 
vidual, and that person he took under 
his protection. He afterwards retired, 
leaving this unfortunate person in the 
care of one of the party, but the moment 
he retired the man was murdered. ‘This 
happened within a mile and a half of a 
military station, yet this clergyman never 
gave any notice to the military, of what 
was going on: the man was murdered, and 
the priest refused to state who the per- 
son was to whose protection he had con- 
signed him. He would ask, in the name 
of wonder or of Heaven, was this a proof 
of sincerity? [A laugh.] It might 
excite a laugh in the minds of those who 
knew not the miseries to which Ireland 
was exposed. If gentlemen had felt 
those miseries, they would act in a differ- 
ent manner; they would hear with defer- 
ence and civility, the sentiments of @ 
plain man, instead of giving way to an 
emotion of merriment on so solemn an 
occasion. [Hear, hear.] Ifthey thought 
that they were in possession of facts on 
which they could correctly decide, Jet 
them cry ‘ question,? and he would 
submit. [A loud cry of “ question,’ and 
Jaughter.] He supposed he had stepped 
beyond the ordinary bounds of discussion 
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in what he had said, since, on no other 
principle could he account for this inter- 
ruption; and, therefore, he would take 
up another topic. Miserable as the state 
of Ireland was, at the present moment, 
he did not think this was the time to talk 
of the misgovernment of six hundred 
years. His maxim was, “put down the 
insurrection now, and then discuss the 
circumstances in which it may have 
originated.” In order to put down the 
insurrection, he would arm Government 
with an almost absolute power, and to 
enable them to exercise that power 
efficiently, he would place a greater mili- 
tary force at their disposal. He would 
not confine that force to 18,000 men; 
he would double or triple it. [Hear, 
hear!] When order was restored, he 
would, if possible, immediately get rid of 
40s. freeholders. This minute division of 
property created much of that feeling of 
insubordination which was the bane of 
Ireland. Another measure of vital 
importance was, the putting down the 
system of illicit distillation. That could 
only be done by removing the temptation 
to the offence. So long as the present 
high duties existed, all the power of 
England could not remove that evil. 
The hon. and learned gentleman then 
recommended a religious and moral edu- 
cation, as that which could alone beneiit 
the people of Ireland, and declared, that 
he would not be deterred from discharg- 
ing his duty by the cries of those who 
were ignorant of the situation of Ireland, 
or who, being acquainted with it, viewed 
the subject with a criminal indifference 
to her welfare. 

Mr. Plunkett said, he would not at that 
late hour, trespass long on the time of the 
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rejoiced that the hon. and learned gentle- 
tleman had had an opportunity of display- 
ing to the British parliament, and in the 
face of the whole country, the tone, and 
temper, and manner, which had long dis- 
tinguished the treatment received by the 
great body of the people of Ireland from 
those who ought to be the advocates of 
their rights. It was often asked, in a tone 
of triumph, by the enemies of the Catho- 
lics, ** Why are you not satisfied with the 
boon granted to you? Why are you not 
content with the concessions which you 
have received?” The reason was, because 
concession had been followed in every 
stage, by the curse and malediction of 
those bigots, whose prejudices neither 
time nor circumstances could remove— 
who, like an unwholesome blight, like a 
destructive mildew, intercepted every ray 
of royal favour, or of legislative benefi- 
cence. [Hear, hear.] He was free from 
alarm as to any argument which the hon. 
and learned gentleman might please to 
bring forward, but argument he adduced 
not. The hon, and learned gentleman 
relied upon what he denominated facts ; 
and those facts would, in ail probability, 
produce a very different effect from that 
which the hon. and learned gentleman had 
anticipated. The hon. and learned gen- 
tleman had spoken of transactions with 
respect to the disturbances that now pre- 
vailed in Ireland, and he (Mr. P.) must 
say, as he had been an cye witness of 
those transactions, that if any part of the 
statements of the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman were /iterad/y true, in spirit and in 
application to the question they were 
totally and absolutely false. The truth 
was, that the insurrectionary movements 
| in Ireland, were confined entirely to cer- 


House, and in the few remarks he had to | tain districts of the south. Limerick, 
make on the motion of his right hon. | Cork, Kerry, and a part of Tipperary, 
friend, he should confine himself strictly | were in a state of disturbance. ‘The 
to the main question. The House might | entire population, speaking of the lower 
fee] assured, that it was far from his inten- | classes of the people in those districts, 
tion to follow the hon. and learned gentle- | were Roman Catholics. It was a well 
man who spoke last, through the details | known fact, that the disturbances were 
of his disgusting attack upon the popula- | confined to the lower orders, and did not 
tion of that country which had returned | extend beyond them; but, overlooking 
him to parliament. [Hear, hear!] He | this fact, the hon. and learned gentleman 
owned, that when the hon, and learned | had traced the disturbances to a religious 
member was first about to desert the duty | feeling—those who were engaged in them 
which belonged to him in the Irish court | being the dregs of the people, and all the 
of chancery, in order that he might devote lower classes professing the Catholic 
his attention to parliamentary duties, he | faith. The object of those insurrectionary 
(Mr. P.) felt very great regret; but he | movements was, in fact, to level the pro- 
now withdrew from the bottom of his | perty of the country; and, in the pursuit 
heart, every regret on that account, and | of that object, the unfortunate persons 
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who were engaged in this design directed 
their efforts against both Protestants and 
Roman Catholics. The respectable Ca- 
tholics were as much exposed as the 
Protestants to their depredations, and 
they exerted themselves with the same 
zeal and energy in repressing those dis- 
turbances, as the members of the esta- 
blished church did. [Hear.] When, as 
public prosecutor, the painful task of 
bringing some of those misguided men to 
punishment devolved on him, the direc- 
tion he gave to the persons who were to 
empannel the juries, was, that no distinc- 
tion should be made, in admitting Pro- 
testants and Roman Catholics to serve on 
those juries. They were indiscriminately 
empannelled ; and it could not be asserted 
—it could not be suspected—that the 
Roman Catholics did not perform their 
duty, in every instance. ‘These were 
facts which he positively knew. With 
repect to the Roman Catholic clergy, he 
would affirm, that from the highest digni- 
tary of the church, to the lowest parish 
priest, they exerted themselves zealously, 
and energetically, and honestly, to put 
down the spirit of insubordination. It 
was not merely a formal discharge of their 
duty—it was not merely making declara- 
tions from the altar, which as the hon. and 
learned gentleman had said, might be true 
or untrue-might be sincere or hypocriti- 
cal—no, it was an active interference; 
and he would assert, that if the lives, if 
the eternal happiness of the Catholic 
clergy depended on their exertions, they 
could not do more to put an end to those 
disturbances than they had done. [ Hear, 
hear.] If these men, instead of being 
zealous opponents of the discontented, 
had remained neutral, and still more, if, 
as had been insinuated, they had counte- 
nanced this—he would not call it con- 
temptible conspiracy, because, if not put 
down in time, it might assume a form that 
would require the whole strength of the 
country to subdue it—if these men had 
proceeded in a different course from that 
which they had promptly adopted, would 
not the danger have been infinitely more 
terrific? The hon. and learned gentle- 
man told them, that his great measure 
was to put down every symptom of insub- 
ordination by force, without inquiring 
into the cause in which it had originated. 
The hon. and learned gentleman would 
employ 50,000 or 100,000 men to effect 
this object. He (Mr. Plunkett) would 
indeed have been surprised, if such a doc- 
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trine had not been marked by the indig- 
nation of the House. For if such a prin- 
ciple were once adopted, the two countries 
would be opposed to each other in endless 
hostility. 

He begged pardon for having been led 
away from the consideration of the imme- 
diate motion before the House, by the 
observations of the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman, which had already been sufficiently 
answered, by the effect they had produced 
in the mind of every person who had heard 
him on both sides of the House. There 
was one particular transaction, however, 
which had been mentioned by the hon. 
and learned gentleman, and in which he 
(Mr. P.) was personally concerned, to 
which he must shortly advert. The 
Roman Catholic priesthood had undoubt- 
edly an opportunity of exerting a most 
powerful influence on the minds of their 
flocks; but their influence in restraining 
their flocks from the perpetration of crime 
must depend on their power of preserv- 
ing the confidence of their flocks. It 
had been well observed by an eminent 
historian, Dr. Robertson, that the influ- 
ence of the priesthood was most strong, 
when united with the discontented portion 
of the population; but that when allied 
with the government, their influence over 
the minds of their flocks was pro- 
portionally diminished. Subject to this 
drawback, their influence was undoubtedly 
strong, in restraining from the commission 
of crime; but if, instead of exerting their 
influence as clergymen, they came for- 
ward as witnesses in cases of imputed 
crime, they would lose the confidence of 
their flocks, and the government would 
consequently lose all the advantages which 
it now derived from their influence and 
interference in the prevention of outrages. 
In the transaction to which the hon. and 
learned member had alluded, the priest 
had rescued the unfortunate man from the 
crowd by which he was surrounded, at 
the extreme hazard of his own person, 
and had succeeded in conveying him toa 
place of safety. After this the party 
returned, seized upon the priest, and 
threatened him with the loss of life if he 
did not immediately dejiver the man into 
their hands, declaring at the same time 
that he should receive no injury. The 
unfortunate man was delivered up, and 
after an interval of half an hour he was 
put to death. The priest did not know 
the persons who actually perpetrated the 
murder: he did not even believe that 
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those who were apprehended were the 
most guilty individuals. He knew it was 
true, some of the faces of those who com- 
posed the numerous crowd; and, though 
he did not think that those whom he knew 
were the individuals who had actually 
imbrued their hands in blood, he was 
aware that, composing part of a multitude 
who had committed murder, they were 
considered as having joined in the deed, 
and were liable to be executed as mur- 
derers. The priest, therefore, refused to 
give evidence, or to disclose the names of 
those who were present. He (Mr. P.) 
was willing to admit that a Catholic cler- 
gyman could, no more than a Protestant, 
conceal a crime, and that this priest was 
therefore, liable for the consequences of 
illegal conduct; but in this case he did 
not think it would have been adviseable 
to inflict the punishment. By giving 
evidence against these persons, the priest 
not only exposed himself to personal dan- 
ger, perhaps to assassination, but deprived 
himself of all capacity of being employed 
as an instrument to prevent future crimes. 
Having a choice, therefore, of compelling 
him to appear in the witness box, and of 
punishing him if he refused to give evi- 
dence, or of employing the confidence 
which he enjoyed with those whose lives 
would be affected by his testimony to 
prevent future outrages, he (Mr. P.) 
notwithstanding that by so doing he 
exposed himself to the censures of the 
hon. and learned gentleman, had preferred 
the latter course, and he now appealed to 
the House from the decision of the hon. 
and learned gentleman, and asked if he 
was not entitled to their approbation 
and thanks for having so done? [Loud 
cheers. ] 

He would now address himself to the 
motion of his right hon. friend. His right 
hon. friend, he was sure, could intend no 
unkindness towards him by the manner in 
which he had alluded to his conduct in 
1816, and stating that he then joined with 
him in a motion similar to the present. 
Neither could his other hon. friend who 
had so ably supported his views, and who 
had quoted passages from his speech on 
that occasion. But as every man was 
anxious to maintain his character, and to 
defend his consistency, he might be ex- 
cused for offering some explanation by 
which his conduct in then supporting his 
right hon. friend’s motion was recon- 
cilable with his negative vote on the 
present occasion. ‘The motions, then, he 
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would say, were not exactly similar, nor 
brought forward under similar circum- 
stances. On the former occasion, a vote 
had been proposed in the army estimates 
for 25,000 men, for preserving the peace 
of Ireland, and the motion of his right hon. 
friend was intended to obtain a previous 
inquiry into the state of the country, for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether such 
a force was necessary ; in the present in- 
stance, the [louse had voted the necessary 
force, and had, to arrest existing outrage, 
conferred additional powers on the Irish 
government. The latter fact was even 
embodicd in the resolution now before the 
House. With respect to the latter part 
of theresolution, which pledged the House 
to assist his majesty in carrying into exe- 
cution the most beneficial measures for 
the peace and prosperity of Ireland, and 
was intended to stimulate the government 
to more active exertions in the cause, he 
could not adopt it without declaring by 
his vote, that government required re- 
proof for its indifference, and consequently 
did not enjoy its confidence. Now, that 
it enjoyed his confidence was proved by 
his sitting on that side of the House. To 
those who knew him best, he would leave 
the decision, whether he had placed that 
confidence in the present administration 
because he had joined them, or had 
joined them because they had obtained his 
confidence. [Hear, hear.] He believed 
in his conscience, that government was 
doing all in their power to find a cure for 
the evils with which Ireland was afllicted. 
His right hon. friend (Mr. C. Grant) who 
had that night spoken with such eloquence, 
and evinced so much statesmanlike talent 
and views, and who by his speech had 
acquired additional claims to the gra- 
titude of his country, had enumerated 
the causes,of the present state of Ire- 
land. Many of these causes, it would be 
obvious could not be immediately counter- 
acted, and many of their effects could 
not be immediately remedied ; but he was 
convinced, that the government of that 
country was sincerely desirous of dis- 
covering a remedy, and would be zealous 
in applyingit. Every thing that could be 
done, he was convinced would be done. 
Withrespectto the great question of Catho- 
lic disabilities, he would at present say 
nothing, although he hoped that it would 
soon be satisfactorily settled. The House 
would recollect, that the question last 
year obtained a new position ; that a bill 
had been agreed to in that House, had 
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passed through all its stages, and was 
only lost in another place. He confessed 
that he, therefore, looked forward with in- 
creased confidence to the final success of 
that great measure of security, of strength, 
and of justice; but it was too important 
@ question to be mixed up with the discus- 
sion of that evening. A part of it would 
shortly come before the House on thie in- 
tended motion of his rt. hon. friend (Mr. 
Canning) for the admission of Catholic 
peers into the other House of Parliament ; 
and at an early period of the next session, 
as he (Mr. Plunkett) had formerly an- 
nounced, he intended to submit the whole 
question to parliament; when he had 
no doubt it would receive that full, 
temperate, and satisfactory discussion 
which its momentous consequence de- 
served. 

Among the circumstances which had 
had a beneficial tendency with regard to 
Ireland, and which, without reference to 
the success of the question to which he 
had alluded, increased his confidence in 
the future tranquillity of Ireland, was the 
late visit of his majesty to that part of his 
dominions, That gracious proceeding had 
been undervalued, and viewed with af- 
fected indifference, by the various descrip- 
tions of persons with various objects; but 
a wiser and more beneficial measure, he 
was convinced, could not have been taken. 
Its importance had been under-rated, by 
those who were averse to see any lustre 
thrown around the Throne, and by the 
petty factions of both sides, who distracted 
that unhappy country ; but the great body 
of the people had appreciated the visit as 
it deserved. His majesty had knocked at 
the hearts of his Irish subjects, and had 
been answered with inexpressible enthu- 
siasm and gratitude. That visit had been 
followed by another measure of concilia- 
tion, on which they likewise set its proper 
value—he meant the appointment of the 
marquis Wellesley to the government of 
Ireland, He would not then enter into any 
eulogium on that noble lord, who did not 
require any praises of his; but he should be 
wanting in that justice which he owed to 
hia, if he did not state the wise and im- 
partial views with which he entered upon 
his office~-the zeal and vigour with which 
he applied himself to discover a remedy 
for the existing evils of Ireland—and the 
anxiety which he showed to administer 
the law, and to put down those who rose 
up against it, in whateyer party, and 
under whatever banners, they appeared. 
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(Hear, hear.] He (Mr. Plunkett) en- 
tertained from these and from other cir- 
cumstances great hopes of approaching 
prosperity to Ireland ; andhe begged leave 
so say, that some of his hon. friends 
had drawn too gloomy a picture of its 
past condition, when they spoke of an 
uninterrupted misgovernment of three 
centuries. Within the latter part of this 
period they might have found many sub- 
jects of consolation. The penal laws for 
religion had been within the last forty 
years entirely repealed: nothing now 
remained but one great measure of policy 
and justice that should remove all civil dis- 
abilities on account of religious faith. It 
should also be recollected, that since the 
year 1782 that country had been restored 
to commerce and to all the commercial 
rights enjoyed in other parts of the empire. 
These advantages had been followed by 
an union, which placed Ireland on a foot- 
ing with Great Britain, in all other privi- 
leges and rights. He had opposed that 
union ; he had done so openly and boldly, 
nor was he now ashamed of what he had 
done; but though in his resistance to it he 
had been prepared to go the length of any 
man, he was now equally prepared to do 
all in his power to render it close and in- 
dissoluble. One of the apprehensions on 
which his opposition was founded, he was 
| happy to say, had been disappointed by 
| the event. He had been afraid that the 
| Irish interests, on the abolition of her 
separate legislature, would come to be dis- 
cussed in a hostile parliament: but he 
could now state, and he wished when he 
spoke that he could be heard by the whole 
of Ireland, that during the time that he 
had sat inthe united parliament, he had 
found every question that related to the 
interests or security of that country en- 
tertained with indulgence, and treated 
with the most deliberate regard. When 
he considered all these things—when he 
considered the privileges granted, and the 
disabilities removed—and when he con- 
sidered the effects that must result from 
the cordial efforts of a united legislature, 
he could not entertain gloomy ideas on the 
subject of the future prospects of Ireland. 
If an improved system of police were 
established in that country, and if the 
landed gentry discharged with zeal the 
duties of their character and station, we 
should soon see a manifest amelioration of 
the state of the sister island, and 
should find that, instead of being a source 
of weakness and distraction, it would be- 
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come an arm of security and strength to 
the whole empire. [Hear, hear.]} 

His right hon. friend (Mr. Grant) had 
adverted to the causes of the present state 
of society in Ireland, under the heads of 
the tithe system, the police, the magis- 
tracy, and education; and though he, 
when he rose did not intend to say one 
word upon them, he would now, as he was 
on his legs, address himself briefly to them. 
He confessed he approached the tithe 
system with great reserve and delicacy. 
The legislature had a right to meddle with 
that property, because there were no limits 
to its power; but, onthe same principlethat 
it could interfere with tithes, it might 
interfere with any other species of pro- 
perty. As to any forcible diminution 
of their amount, or compulsory commu- 
tation of them, he could never agree to 
any measure for that purpose, nor could 
parliament on any just principle, entertain 
the question for a moment. In opposi- 
tion to frequent complaints, he was of 
opinion that the clergy of Ireland were not 
adequately provided for. They did not 
receive what they were entitled to demand, 
and the clamour raised against their 
wo exactions was most unfounded 
and” most unjust. [Hear, hear.] He 
wished to speak with respect of the great 
body of Irish landlords; but he was com- 
pelled to say, that, generally in the west 
and in the south of Ireland, they exacted 
so much rent themselves, that they left 
little for the tithe of the clergy, and 
joined in the ery of exaction when that 
little was attempted to be recovered. 
They sometimes let their land at from 
seven, eight, nine, or ten pounds per acre. 
Whatever the poor occupier could spare 
beyond mere subsistence, the proprietor 
claimed in the shape of rent, and thus 
left the clergyman in the recovery of his 
tithe, to deal with an insolvent fund. 
[ Hear, hear.] If the latter surrendered 
his rights, he was left without an income, 
and praised for his generosity: if he ex- 
acted them, the cry of rapacity was raised 
against him. In the mean time, the poor 
occupier of the land gained no advantage 
by the clergyman’s forbearance; as what 
was remitted in tithe was exacted in rent. 
The cry raised against the clergy for their 
enjoyment of that portion of the produce 
which the lawawarded them from the land 
—always appeared to him illiberal and ill- 
founded. He knew of no class of country 
gentlemen more useful than the clergy, 
éven independent of their sacred duties, 
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and none better entitled to the property 
which they enjoyed. [Hear, hear.] They 
spent their income in the country, in the 
encouragement of industry, as usefully as 
laymen; they were better educated; they 
were more capable of directing their in- 
feriors; and, independently of the reli- 
gious instruction which they conveyed, 
they set a better example of morals and 
private conduct. But he agreed with 
those who thought that some change might 
be made, with advantage, in the mode of 
collecting’tithes, though he was opposed to 
any measure for compulsory commutation. 
The subject was certainly surrounded with 
difficulty, but he thought some means 
might be contrived, by which the clergy 
might be enabled to treat with the pro- 
prietors instead of the occupiers of land. 
{n this manner an agreement, not amount- 
ing to a commutation of tithes, might be 
entered into, by which the clergyman 
might receive a certain sum for a certain 
number of years; and this arrangement 
might be farther perfected by making the 
tithe an actual charge upon the land into 
whatever hands it might fall. This would 
prevent that perpetual recurrence of vexa- 
tious pretensions which was now the source 
of so much dissention between the clergy- 
man and the occupier of the land, and the 
effect wuld be extremely beneficial in 
another point of view. ‘The occupier of 
land was generally a Roman Catholic, 
who was naturally disinclined to’contribute 
to the support of a religion which he did 
not profess ; but if the transfer which he 
had just alluded to were adopted, the 
Protestant clergyman would no longer 
have to deal with a Catholic occupier, but 
with the proprietor who was generally a 
Protestant. He did not despair of some 
sucli measure being matured so as to be 
capable of being laid before parliament. 
This subject was now under the conside- 
ration of wiser heads than his; but he 
must deprecate the introduction of any 
measure, unless that measure had been 
precisely limited and ascertained ; for he 
thought the Protestant clergy ought not 
to be exposed to the consequences of 
any indefinitearrangement, the exact limits 
and extent of which were not known pre- 
viously to its being made the subject of 
deliberation. With regard to the system 
of police and the magistracy of Ireland, 
he could assure his right hon. friend, that 
those subjects were now occupying the 
serious attention of his majesty’s govern- 
ment. The system of education had often 
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received the attention of the House, and 
many measures had been passed with re- 
gard to it. Whether all the beneficial ef- 
fects which had been expected had re- 
sulted from those measures he would not 
pretend to say ; but he was sure that the 
government would readily give its atten- 
tion to any propositions which might be 
brought forward on the subject. He 
begged pardon for having trespassed so 
long upon the House. Indeed, it was not 
his intention to have occupied any portion 
of their attention, had he not felt himself 
called upon to make some counter state- 
ment to the evidence of the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin. 

Mr. Grattan supported the observations 
of his right hon. and learned friend, whose 
knowledge of the state of Ireland made 
him competent to point out all the bear- 
ings of the?question under consideration. 
The hon. member earnestly recommended 
unanimity in Ireland, and expressed a 
hope that he should see the day when 
Protestant and Catholic would be firmly 
united under the same laws and govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Peel said, that the course which 
the debate had taken rendered it unne- 


cessary for him to trouble the House at | 


any length upon the present occasion. 
Having, however, held an office i Ireland 
for a longer period than that office had 
been retained by any person during the 
last century, he trusted the House would 
excuse him if he ventured to address to 
them a few observations on the question 
which had been brought forward. In 
what he had to say he would abstain from 
making any allusion to the Catholic ques- 
tion; and he thought the right hon. baronet 
had acted wisely in refraining from making 
any reference to that question in the 
address which he had submitted to the 
House. When his right hon. and learned 
friend should, as he had given notice, 
submit the consideration of that question 
to the House, in the next session, he 
should feel it his painful duty to persevere 
in the opposition which he had always 
offered to the claims of the Roman 
Catholics ; but, until that period arrived, 
he thought he should best consult his 
own feelings, and the general wishes of 
the House, by avoiding any reference to 
the subject. The points of difference 
between the right hon. baronet and those 
who opposed him appeared to be not very 
numerous, or of very great importance. 
Thert. hon, baronet had proposeda general 
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address, leading to no specific object, but 
merely pledging the House to the consi- 
deration of any measures which might be 
proposed by government, In all the im- 
portant points of the right hov. baronet’s 
address, the government was disposed to 
agree; but they wished to have those 
points discussed, and he implored the 
House not to accede to an address, which 
was in no way calculated to effect the 
right hon. baronet’s object. On the other 
hand, an admission had been made on the 
part of government, that they were ready 
and anxious to make every inquiry into 
the state of Ireland. The right hon. 
secretary fur Ireland had stated, that on 
those points on which it was considered 
that government could beneficially inter- 
fere, measures should be adopted; and 
that on those other points, respecting 
which a conclusion might be come to that 
nothing could be done, he should be ready 
to lay satisfactory reasons for that non- 
interference before the House. Could 
the House expect more than this? Was 
it air that a government which had been 
only three months in existence, and which 
had, during that time, been principally 
occupied in details concerning the security 
of life and property, should now be ufi@er 
an imputation, because it was not at this 
moment prepared to submit any specific 
measure? In the address of the right 
hon. baronet he found it impossible for 
him to acquiesce. He could not admit 
the implied censure which the address 
cast upon past governments, and he 
thought that he could convince the right 
hon. baronet himself that he had intro- 
duced some wor‘ls into the address which 
would have been better omitted, and that 
he had not paid sufficient attention to 
certain causes, which were allowed to 
have an extensive and important opera- 
tion. He (Mr. Peel) had been connected 
with the government of Ireland for tlhe 
space of six years; and he should con- 
sider it as a gross reflection upon his own 
character if he had permitted that period 
to elapse without taking into considera- 
tion all the topics to which the right hon. 
baronet had alluded. But there was 
some other subjects connected with this 
question which had not this evening been 
adverted to, but which had some years 
ago been considered of essential import- 
ance. He would, in the first place, re- 
mind the right hon. baronet of the ques- 
tion regarding the appointment of sheriffs. 
When he had first gone to Ireland, he 
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had heard constant, and he believed well 
founded complaints of the mode Ly which 
sheriffs had been then appointed; for the 
sheriffs had then possessed the power of 
nominating the grand jury, and the grand 
jury had possessed the power of imposing 
local taxes to an unlimited extent. In 
consequence, an application had been 
made to assimulate the mode of appoint- 
ing sheriffs in Ireland to the practice 
which prevailed in England. ‘The judges 
had been empowered to recommend three 
persons from cach province; and he 
believed that in the selection of the 
sheriffs from the persons thus returned, 
the government had never yet been 
charged with partiality. Another and a 
not less important question had been the 
power possessed by the grand jury of im- 
posing local taxation. The state of the 
police at that period had been in a most 
deplorable state. He had done all in his 
power to remedy its deficiencies ; for, of 
all the cases which had been mentioned as 
leading to the present condition of Ire- 
land, there was none to which he attached 
so much importance as the state of the 
police.—He wished it was possible on 
this subject to fulfil the view of his right 
hon. friend, and to devolve upon the grand 
jury the power of appointing proper olfi- 
cers. The appointment of constables in 
{reland was very different from their ap- 
pointment in England. In England their 
services were gratuitous; but in Ireland 
they all received a regular allowance. He 
acquiesced in the objection made by his 
right hon. friend to the appointment of a 
magistracy superior to the ordinary ma- 
gistrate. To such a proceeding there 
were certainly great objections ; but if the 
grand jury would not do their duty by 
appointing proper officers, the govern- 
ment must necessarily take the task into 
its ownhands. He spoke not now of ap- 
pointing a police for the purpose of re- 
pressing insurrection; but of a police 
which might do that which had never yet 
been effectually done, namely, to enforce 
the common law of England. He believed 
that if Ireland were to be accustomed for 
a few years to the vigorous execution of 
the English common law, there would be 
no occasion for the application of extraor- 
dinary measures. On the subject of edu- 
cation, he begged to be allowed to say, 
that the opinions which he entertained on 
the Catholic question, had never preju- 
diced his views as to the necessity of edu- 
cation generaliy. Ile had rather that the 
VOL. VI. 
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Catholic population should be enlightened 
than ignorant, and he would extend edu- 
cation to all parties without reference to 
the religion of either. If any measure, 
therefore, was to be brought forward, to 
which, after deliberate consideration, he 
could consent, it should have his cordial 
support. On the subject of tithes, he 
concurred with his right hon. and learned 
friend, in thinking, that it was an exten- 
sive and difficult question. He thought 
that the general character of the Irish 
clergy had been greatly misrepresented 
and misunderstood. He knew that thei 
forbearance had been most exemplary ; 
and though, in particular instances, that 
line of conduct might have been departed 
from, yet he implored the House not to 
form their judgment of the clergy as 2 
general body, from one or two unworthy 
exceptions. He believed that it was this 
general conduct of the clergy which 
furnished the strongest argument against 
the plan of commutation. Every man 
who had attentively considered the ques- 
tion of commutation, must have been 
appalled by the difficulties which that 
subject presented, both as it regarded the 
church and the tenant of the land. The 
obstacles to that plan were so numerous, 
that he knew not how to get rid of them 
He had attended to the subject seriously, 
and the result of his aitention was, that he 
thought that great danger would attend 
the experiment, and that it might preju- 
dice the interests of both parties. He 
would not now enter farther into the sub- 
ject. His concurrence in much that had 
been said by the speakers who liad pre- 
ceded him, relieved him from the neces- 
sity of expressing his opinions at greater 
length; but he conjured the House to rest 
satisfied with the promise that had been 
made, and not to concur in an address 
which went to no specific purpose. 

Sir H. Parnell said, he was willing to 
place confidence in the pledges which had 
been given by the chief secretary of Jre- 
land, and the attorney-general, that the 
several measures which had been proposed 
for improving the condition of Ireland, 
would be made the subject of the con- 
stant and serious consideration of the 
British government, and in due time 
brought forward for the sanction of the 
House. He certainly had heard with 
great regret, the reply the right hon. 
gentleman had made to the question 
which he had asked him early in the 
evening, concerning tithes; because he 
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was sure, from all he had heard, of his 
own bill of this kind, a measure merely 
to give a power to lease tithes, would 
prove of no benefit to any one; but the 
further explanation of the plan which had 
been given by the attorney-general led 
him to think something better of it: for 
if it went to secure a tithe rent for a 
certain number of years, in lieu of tithes 
as now leased, it would, no doubt, do 
some good in remedying many of the 
evils belonging to the present system of 
collecting tithes. 


parties, would be one of a general com- 
mutation of tithes for an acreable tax. 
This was a plan that might be carried 
into execution with as little difficulty as 
the plan for a tithe rent; it would be 
more simple, and much more effectual ; 
and one which would meet with general 
approbation. He had received several 
plans founded on this principle, and even 
from clergymen. 
tinctly understood, as not having the 


smallest desire to invade the property of , 
the church, nor even to diminish the | 
actual income of the clergy. He looked , 


to a commutation upon the strictest prin- 
ciples of justice, and he would even say 
he was disposed to fix the income of every 


clergyman at a higher rate than it ever 


yet had been. 
the secretary of the home department, 
that the commutation of tithes was to be 
discussed as a measure hostile to the 
interests of the Irish clergy. It was a 
very mistaken and exaggerated course of 
debate to assume, that they were to be 
made to give way to what is called the 
outcry of the people. In point of fact, 
of all the parties the inferior clergy of 
Ireland were the most interested in having 
a commutation of tithes—for they were 
always the first to suffer. Just in pro- 
portion as disturbances prevailed, their 
incomes were diminished; and he could 
positively say, from the communications 
he had had with clergymen, that the 
general wish of the. whole body was to 
have a complete commutation of tithes, 
founded on the principle of an acreable 
tax. The hon. baronet proceeded to say, 
that, had he sooner been able to address 
the House, he would have gone at some 
Jength into the various matters which had 
been the subject of this night’s debate ; 
but, at so late an hour, he would only 


make some observations on one or two of 
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In his opinion the only | 
plan that could prove satisfactory to all | would be of great use. 


He wished to be dis- | 
' English law which flowed from the first 


He could not agree with | 
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them. He fully agreed with the secretary 
of the home department, .that the office 
of constable, under the management of 
the grand juries, was wholly useless; at 
the same time he did not agree with him 
in thinking that government should ap- 
point all the constables. Hethought the 
magistrates should appoint them at the 
quarter sessions ; they were interested in 
having good constables to assist thems 
and, besides, the necessity of meeting 
together once or twice a year, for the 
business of appointing the constable, 
He wished to see 
the country placed under a constitutional 
police, and not under one of a military 
character. In respect to tie causes of 
the disturbances, he had wished to have 
had an opportunity of fully discussing 
them. He allowed the Catholic question 
had no immediate connexion with the 
disturbances ; but still he felt convinced 
that they might be traced as having their 
foundation in that spirit of hostility to 


introduction of the Penal code. The 
people of Ireland felt as Irishmen, rather 
than as Catholics, in respect to this Code; 
it kept alive constant discontent, and the 
firm conviction of his mind was, that not 
one or all of the measures which had been 
suggested for the improvement of the 
condition of Ireland would ever avail, 
unless the complete emancipation of the 
Catholics was made the foundation of 
them. 

Sir J. Newport rose to reply, and said, 
that after the explanation which had been 
given on part of government, and _parti- 
cularly after the pledge which had been 
given by his right hon. friend, the attor- 
ney-general for Ireland, who had thrown 
oil upon the troubled waters, that mea- 
sures for the relief of the people of Ire- 
land were under the consideration of 
government, he would not press his mo- 
tion to a division. He thought it neces- 
sary to deny that he intended, by his 
motion, to convey any reflection upon the 
present government of Ireland. If the 
motion had been of such a character, he 
would have been the last man in the House 
to propose it. He was happy that he had 
called the attention of the House to the 
subject, since it had been the occasion of 
eliciting a declaration of the intentions of 
government, which appeared to him very 
satisfactory. 

The motion was then negatived. 
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